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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DREAM — THE   VILLAGE   HOME   AND  ITS 

INMATES. 

"  Away— away !  the  brand  o'  shame  and 
infamy  be  on  thy  brow — the  bold  wanton's 
deceptive  smile  be  in  thy  looks  and  ges- 
tuies.  Approach  me  not,  for  there  be'st 
contaminaiion  in  thy  touch  and  presence ; 
No.  1. 


thou— thou  art  nae  bairn  c  minej  noa, 
noa,  noa,  she  wur  good  and  fair,  pure  and 
innocent  as  the  first  breath  o'  infancy,  or 
the  sweet  simmer  flowers,  blushing  and, 
gleaming  'neath  the  sun's  bright  beams ; 
but  thou — thou  be'st  a  wretched,  fallen 
creature,  vice  stamped  on  ev'ry  feature — a 
lost  degraded,  abandoned  thing,  for  the 
finger  o'  scorn  and  hatred  to  point  at  wi' 
disgust  and  loathing  !  Cling  not  to  me  ! 
thou    art    nae  child,  o'   mine! — off — off! 
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shameless  wanton — accursed  of  heaven 
and  man !" 

"  Mark,  Mark,  my  poor  o'd  mon'  thou 
dost  frighten  me  out  o'  my  vera  senses,  wi' 
thy  wild  ravings ;  and  thou'st  so  pale,  an' 
do  look  so  strange  loike.  Mark,  I  say, 
don't'ee  know  where  thou  be'st?  In  thine 
own  room,  in  thine  own  bed,  and  wi'  thine 
own  dame.  Come,  come  now,  what  do  ail 
thee,  to  wake  thee  up  in  sic  a  freeght?" 

"  See — see !  she  be  there — that  wretched 
emaciated  form — that  bold  impostor,  who 
dares  to  call  herself  our  pretty  bairn,  our 
own  sweet,  innocent  Phoebe!  See,  see, 
dame,  dost  thou  not  behold  her?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  Mark,  will  nothing  arouse 
thee  from  this?  Thou'st  been  dreamin', 
my  good  o'd  mon.  But  come,  the  o'd  clock 
down  stairs  ha'  struck  five  these  ten 
minutes,  and  it  be  broad  daylight;  so  it  be 
time  to  rise  and  get  to  labour." 

"  But— but  Phoebe— she— " 

"  She  be  below,  good  girl,  preparing  thy 
breakfast  'fore  thou  goest  to  thy  daily  toil, 
o'd  mon.  Hark,  there  be  her  own  sweet 
pretty  voice,  that  do  open  every  morning 
wi'  tlie  little  song  birds  in  notes  o'  love 
and  gladness.     God  bless  her  1" 

A  flute-like,  plaintive,  girlish  voice,  merry 
and  mellifluous,  and  whose  every  tone  came 
laughing,  thrilling,  joyous  to  the  heart,  was 
now  heard  from  the  room  below,  singing 
the  following  simple  words  of  the  well 
known  country  song  — 

"To  the  fields  I  carried  my  milking-pails, 
On  a  May-day  morning  early; 

And  there  I  met  with  a  smart  young  man, 
Who  vow'd  he  loved  me  dearly !" 
The  old  man  drew  in  his  breath  as  he 
listened,  as  though  fearful  to  lose  the 
smallest  sound  of  that  sweet,  well-loved 
voice.  He  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow 
in  the  bed,  with  one  hand  slightly  extended 
in  rapt  delight,  and  his  eyes  fixed  intently 
on  the  room  door,  that  opened  on  the  short 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  little  parlour. 
The  stern,  wild,  agitated  expression  had 
passed  away  from  his  aged  features,  and  a 
placid  smile  of  2:)arental  love  and  honest 
pride  succeeded;  feelings  which  the  mild 
and  gentle  countenance  of  his  homely, 
good  old  dame  showed  that  she  fully  parti- 
cipated in. 

"Ees,  ees,"  said  old  Mark,  joyfully,  and 
as  if  some  terrible  weight  of  fear  was  re- 
moved from  his  breast;  "it  be  our  own 
dear  Phoebe's  pretty  voice,  sure  enow. 
Thank  heaven,  'twur  only  a  dream." 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure  'twur,  Mark ;  did  I  not 
tell  thee  so  ?  But  what  did'st  thou  dream 
to  frighten  and  agitate  thee  so?" 

"Not  noo,  not  noo,  dame,"  replied  her 
husband,  with  a  shudder;    another  time, 


mayhap  I'll  tell  it  thee;  not  noo,  not  noo. 
But  come,  we  mun  be  idling  here,  wi'  the 
bright  morning's  sun  a  scorchin'  the  vera 
eyes  out  o*  one's  head." 

And  "Mark  bounded  out  of  bed  as  he 
spoke,  hastening  to  dress  himself,  and  was 
quickly  followed  by  his  wife. 

'  The  place  where  this  brief  colloquy  oc- 
curred, was  the  little  sleeping-room  in  the 
humble  but  pretty  cottage  of  honest  Mark 
Mayfield  and  his  motherly  dame,  who,  with 
their  lovely  daughter  Phoebe — the  rustic 
beauty,  or  Village  Queen,  as  she  was  fami- 
liarly called — although  strangers  to  aught 
but  toil  and  poverty,  were  considered  the 
happiest  and'  most  contented  beings  in 
bonny  Dewsbury — as  we  shall  call  the 
pretty,  romantic  village  in  which  they  re- 
sided— one  of  the  most  rural  and  pictur- 
esque districts  in  Yorkshire, 

The  early  rnorning's  sun,  breaking 
through  the  green  foliage  of  the  old  tree, 
which  grew  in  the  little  garden  before  the 
cottage,  and  the  wall  flowers  that  thickly 
clustered  around  the  casement,  streamed 
into  the  ch  amber.  The  old  woman  threw 
up  the  window,  and  the  fresh  morning 
breeze  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  came  balmy  and  grateful  to  the 
senses. 

The  clean  and  neat  appearance  of  the 
simple  articles  of  furniture  which  the  room 
contained,  was  quite  refreshing  to  look 
upon. 

The  plain  white-washed  walls  were  not 
suiJered  to  go  entirely  undecorated.  Several 
extraordinary  and  eccentric — if  we  may  so 
call  them — little  pictures,  in  pencil  and 
water  colours,  were  suspended  from  them 
at  intervals.  There  was  an  old  farm-house, 
with  one  of  the  jolliest  and  happiest-look- 
ing of  farmers,  carefully  and  industriously 
looking  after  his  pigs,  and  his  cows,  and 
his  poultry,  the  former  of  which  were  per- 
fect monstrosities  of  art,  and  resembled 
anything  but  that  which  they  were  intended 
to  represent;  while  the  latter  would  have 
passed  equally  as  well  for  ostriches,  storks, 
eagles,  or  even  zebras  or  camels,  as  geese, 
ducks,  or  fowls. 

Some  ambitious  artist  had  endeavoured 
to  depicture  a  moonlight  view— rocks,  and 
hills,  and  a  silvery  lake,  painted  in  dark 
Indigo  blue ;  a  monster  moon  in  the  deepest 
of  yellow,  and  a  solitary  traveller  gazing 
pensively  and  devoutly  upon  it,  in  what 
was  intended  for  the  foreground,  his  head 
threatening  every  instant  to  come  into 
collision  with  the  smiling  or  rather  grinning 
face  of  chaste  Luna. 

Then  there  was  a  one-sided  old  water- 
mill,  with  enormous  misshapen  wings :  a 
cottage,  looking  very  like  a  large  dog-kennel 
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on  an  improved  plan ;  and  last,  tho;igh 
not  least,  the  portrait  of  a  jolly  Jack-tar, 
with  a  face  as  red  as  a  fire-bucket,  a  mouth 
extending  from  ear  to  ear  in  a  legitimate 
nautical  broadgrin,  and  a  tremendous 
pigtail- 

But  there  was  yet  another  picture,  upon 
which  the  eyes  of  poor  Mark  Mayfield  and 
his  wife  rested  with  fond  admiration  and 
pride,  and  which  really  displayed  consider- 
able artistic  skill,  independent  of  the  in- 
terest it  excited  by  the .  beautiful  face  it 
pourirayed. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  young  amateur 
painter  from  London — who  resided  some 
time  at  Dewsbury  for  the 'benefit  of  his 
health — and  represented  the  graceful  and 
sylph  like  lorm  of  a  village  girl,  arranging 
flowers  in  the  honeysuckled  window  of  her 
cottage  home.  A  sunny  smile  sported 
around  her  luscious  lips,  intelligence 
beamed  from  her  full,  bright,  blue  eyes, 
and  love  and  innocence,  and  sweet  retiring 
modesty  shone  forth  in  her  exquisitely 
moulded  features.  The  rich,  glossy  auburn 
hair,  frolicked,  curled,  and  rambled  play- 
fully over  a  neck  and  shoulders  that  seemed 
to  be  carved  out  of,  and  were  as  spotlessly 
fair  as  Parian  marble. 

It  was  intended  for  the  poi'trait  of  Phoebe 
Mayfield,  the  heroine  of  our  tale  ;  but 
though  the  resemblance  was  remarkably 
striking  and  interesting,  how  far — far  short 
did  it  fall  of  the  lovely  original. 

The  doating  parents  prized  this  picture 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  few  earthly 
treasures. 

Tic-tac — tic-tac — tic-taic — tic-tao  wen  t  the 
old  grim-looking  clock  in  the  little  parlour 
below,  the  same  as  it  had  ticked  (in  friendly 
chat,  but  wholesome  warning  of  the  rapid 
flight  of  time,)  through  whole  generations 
of  the  family  of  the  Mayfield's,  for  even 
more  than  a  century;  and  it  seemed  fully 
prepared  to  go  upon  "tic"  for  the  next 
century  to  come.  The  old  clock  was  one 
of  the  humble  family  heir-looms,  and  right 
bravely  and  faithfully  it  did  its  duty. 

"I  be  a  sluggard  this  morning,"  observed 
Mark,  as  he  walked  to  the  room-door, 
"  an'  that  be  bad — vera  bad,  when  there  be 
work  to  do.  Come  dame,  we  must  be 
jogging.  Our  bonny  bairn,  wi'  her  light 
heart  and  merry  voice,  cares  little  how  the 
time  do  go,  I  reckon.  Poor  lass,  may  she 
ne'er  ha'e  cause  to  look  back  wi'  feelings 
o'  pain  and  regret  upon  that  which  be  gone 
an'  past." 

"  Amen !"  ejaculated  his  wife,  fervently ; 
and  quitting  the  room  they  descended  the 
stairs  to  the  parlom-,  in  which  Phoebe  was 
so  busily  engaged  in  getting  ready  the 
morning  meal,  singing  all  the  while   as 


merrily  and  happily  as  the  very  spirit  of 
mirth  and  good  humour  itself.  They 
stopped  a  moment  at  the  door  to  listen  to 
her,  and  their  aged  hearts  throbbed  with 
emotion  and  afTection  towards  her.  But 
she  suddenly  ceased,  and  they  heard  her 
light  footstep  as  she  glided  across  the  room 
on  some  fresh  occupation.  They  gently 
opened  the  door  and  went  in  /  her  back 
was  towards  them  ;  the  sound  of  their  en- 
trance had  not  disturbed  her;  and  she  did 
not  observe  them. 

She  was  tending  to  some  beautiful  but 
simple  flowers  which  she  had  ijrranged 
upon  the  window-sill,  and  looked  so  like 
the  picture  we  have  described  in  the  pre- 
vious pages,  that  the  poor  old  people  gazed 
with  bated  breath  and  were  moved  to  tears. 

"  How  beautiful  are  the  flowers,"  said 
the  maiden,  taking  a  heath-rose  from  its 
blooming  companions,  and  after  scenting 
its  perfume,  placing  it,  with  an  admiring 
look  in  her  bosom ;  "  how  sweet,  how  fresh, 
how  lovely  are  the  flowers,  fresh  from 
natui'e's  verdant  cai-pet,  and  weeping  with 
the  dew-drops  of  morn.  But,  alas,"  she 
sighed,  pressing  one  of  her  white,  small 
delicate  hands  upon  her  forehead,  ''their 
sweetness  must  wither  ere  night  closes 
around.  They  are  beautiful,  but  their 
beauty  is  as  short  lived  as  the  love  evinced 
by  man.  Let  not  this,  then,  be  the  type  of 
his  attachment.  Let  me  gather  the  delicate 
evergreen,  the  sweet  flower  that  blossoms 
through  the  year,  and  I  will  say  as  I 
wreathe  it  in  my  hair,  '  The  violets  have 
bloomed  and  died,  the  roses  have  flourished 
and  decayed;  but  the  evergreen  is  still 
young,  and  so  is  thy  love.  Friend  of  my 
heart,  you  cannot  deceive  me — I  feel  that 
I  live  but  in  you — you  are  my  hopes,  my 
thoughts,  my  existence  itself.  If  I  lose 
you,  I  lose  my  all — I  was  but  a  solitary 
wild  flower  in  the  wilderness  of  nature  un- 
til you  transplanted  me  to  a  more  genial 
soil;  and  you  can  never  break  the  fond 
heart  you  first  taught  to  glow  with  passion." 

Again  the  poor  girl  paused  in  deep  and 
silent  meditation.  It  was  evident  that 
some  unusual,  racking,  doubtful  thoughts 
disturbed  the  natural  serenity  of  her  gentle 
bosom — a  slight,  nervous  tremor  agitated 
her  frame,  and  sighs,  long  and  heart-drawn 
frequently  escaped  her  lips.  Her  parents 
were  surprised  and  anxious ;  Mark  nudged 
the  arm  of  his  dame,  and,  with  a  signifi- 
cant look,  in  a  voice  of  mingled  emotion, 
he  whispered — 

"  She  be  thinking  o'  her  lover,  poor 
Henry,  dame ;  what  a  proud  and  happy 
lad  he  ought  to  feel  himself,  blest  wi'  the 
love  o'  sic  a  fond  and  faithful  heart.  He 
can  ne'er  deceive  thee;   good  girl— good 
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girl,"  lie  added  aloud,  unable  any  longer 
to  control  the  open  expression  of  his  feel- 
ings. 

The  beauteous  girl  beard  him,  and, 
starting,  with  a  faint  cry,  and  a  mingled 
look  of  lovo  and  confusion,  she  burried  to- 
wards them,  and  was  quickly  fondled  and 
caressed  in  her  aged  parents'  arms. 

"  Why  should  anxious  thoughts  and 
fears  disturb  thy  breast,  my  own  sweet 
bairn,  my  gentle  Phoebe  dear?'"  said  her 
father,  affectionately,  and  kissing  away  a 
tear  that  trembled  like  a  crystal  drop  upon 
her  glowing  cheek ;  "  tbou'rt  sad,  child — 
tbou'rt  sad.     Come,  come,  noo." 

"  Oh.  no,"  exclaimed  Phoebe,  with  a 
sudden  effort  of  joy,  "  I  am  light— I  am 
merry,  happy,  father.  I  should  be  a  cruel, 
ungrateful  thing  could  I  be  otherwise,  when 
you  and  dear  old  mother  ai'o  so  good,  and 
loving,  and — but,"  she  suddenly  added, 
pressing  her  hand  upon  her  forehead,  and 
her  mind  seeming  to  wander  into  another 
channel ;  "  should  you  deceive  me — desert 
me.  No,  no,  no,  you  can  never  do  that.  I 
will  wander  with  you  through  the  wide 
world,  and  be  thy  servant — thy  slave,  if 
thou  wilt  have  it  so.  I  will  shield  thee 
from  the  night  winds,  that  they  blow  not 
too  roughly  on  thy  unprotected  head.  I 
will  defend  thee  from  the  tempest  that  howls 
around;  and,  though  the  cold  world  may 
devote  thy  name  to  scorn,  though  friends 
may  fall  off,  and  associates  wither  in  the 
grave,  there  shall  be  one  fond  heart  which 
shall  love  thee  better  in  thy  misfortunes,  and 
cherish  thee,  bless  thee  still." 

"Phoebe — dear  Phoebe,"  said  her  mother 
ansiously,  and  alarmed,  "  thou — thou  art 
not  thyself  this  morning,  child.  Some 
painful  dream  has  disturbed  thee  in  the 
night,  the  remembrance  of  which  still 
agitates  and  bewilders  thy  poor  brain. 
Come,  come." 

"  Mother,  father,"  cried  Phoebe,  again 
recollecting  herself,  and  endeavouring  to 
smile  through  her  tears,  "  oh,  pardon  me, 
I  knew  not  what  I  said ;  'twas  but  a  tem- 
porary wandering  of  the  senses;  but  'tis 
over  now.  What  a  weak,  silly  girl  I  am. 
But  I  am  happy — I  am  cheerful— merry 
now;  and  this  will  be  such  a  joyous  day 
in  the  village ;  it  is  our  harvest  feast,  you 
know,  and  there  will  be  a  sprightly  dance 
at  night  in  the  Hazel  Dell,  beneath  the 
silvery  light  of  the  bonny  moon,  and  you 
and  mother  will  be  there,  father,  and  all 
the  village  lads  and  lasses,  and  the  fine 
folks  will  be  there.  And  we  shall  be  so 
happy,  and — " 

And  thus  crying,  chatting,  and  laughing 
alternately,  the  beauteous  girl  conducted 
her  parents  to  the  table,     But  notwith- 


standing all  their  efforts,  the  meal  passed 
off  dull  and  languidly,  and  at  its  conclusion 
Mark  arose,  kissed  his  dame  and  Phoebe 
affectionately,  shouldered  his  pick  "  and 
shovel,  and  hastened  from  the  cottage  to 
his  daily' toil. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

THE    GA.THEEING   STORM. 

A  lovely  morning  was  that  on  which  our 
tale  commences.  All  beauteous  nature  was 
in  one  of  her  most  cheerful  moods,  and  the 
fields  and  meadows,  hill  and  dale,  the  trees 
and  flowers,  valley  and  woodland,  lake  and 
streamlet  all  things  seemed  to  smile  and 
glisten  in  the  bright  flood  of  golden  sun- 
light which  streamed  forth  from  the  clear 
blue  sky. 

How  light,  how  fresh,  how  balmy  was 
the  pui'e  air,  wafted  o'er  the  lofty  hills, 
breathing  the  perfume  of  myriads  of  flowers 
and  teeming  corn-fields.  And  from  every 
leafy  spray  the  birds  carolled  their  sweetest 
notes,  as  if  in  joyous  welcome  of  the  happy 
season. 

And  on  this  fair  morn  of  cheerfulness 
and  sunlight,  Pheobe  Mayfield — shortly 
after  the  departure  of  her  father — stepped 
forth  from  her  cottage  home  into  the  green 
fields  that  stretched  before  it,  and  bounded 
it  on  every  side.  How  lovely  looked  the 
rustic  village  queen  as  she  tripped  lightly 
on  her  way,  amidst  sweets  and  flowers — 
herself  the  sweetest  blossom  of  them  all — 
and  all  things  beautiful.  Health  was  on 
her  cheek,  love  beamed  in  chastened  radi- 
ance from  her  bright  blue  eyes,  and  a  thou- 
sand graces  were  developed  in  her  fairy-like 
form.  The  grass  seemed  scarcely  to  bend 
beneath  the  gentle  pressure  of  her  tiny  feet, 
and  the  simple  wild  flowers  that  bloomed 
luxuriantly  at  every  step,  appeared  to  look 
up  and  smile  at  her,  as  if  proud  and  de- 
lighted at  the  presence  of  one,  like  them- 
selves, so  fair  and  innocent. 

The  day  was  set  apart  for  a  general  holi- 
day in  the  village  of  Dewsbury,  and  for 
miles  around,  for  the  humble  rustics  were 
about  to  celelarate  the  harvest  home;  and 
mirth  and  revelry,  sports  and  pastimes, 
games,  and  gambols,  everywhere,  and  for 
everybody.  The  hours  were  to  be  absorbed 
in  one  continuous  round  of  pleasure  and 
innocent  enjoyment,  and  at  night  there 
was  to  be  a  merry  dance,  'neath  the  harvest 
moon,  in  a  beautiful  romantic  spot,  a  fa- 
vourite place  of  resort  for  young  and  old, 
on  summer  evenings,  after  the  labom's  of 
the  day  were  o'er,  called  the  Hazel  Dell. 
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And  a  numerous  happy  party  was  expected 
there,  which,  of  course,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered complete  without  the  presence  of 
Phoebe,  and  her  lover  and  companion  from 
the  earliest  days  of  childhood  Henry  Ashfoid, 
a  handsome,  manly-hearted  young  rustic, 
of  strong  passions,  but  generous  feelings, 
who  i-esided  a  short  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage, with  his  only  sister  Amy,  several 
years  his  senior,  lovely  alike  in  person  and 
in  mind,  but  who  had  quaffed  deep  and 
bitterly  from  sorrow's  jjoisoned  bowl. 

And  poor  old  Mark  Mayfield — whose 
constant  lot  was  toil  "  from  early  dawn  to 
closing  eve," — on  this  particular  occasion 
had  promised  the  dame  to  leave  work  an 
hour  or  two  earlier  than  usual,  and,  if  he 
was  not  too  tired,  to  take  her  to  the  Hazel 
Dell,  to  join  their  daughter  and  Henry, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  smiling  faces  and 
merry  hearts  that  were  there  expected  to 
congregate. 

Before  we  proceed  further  it  may  be  per- 
haps as  well  to  state  that  the  period  of 
which  we  are  writing  was  the  commence- 
ment of  August,  1812. 

The  bells  were  ringing  merrily,  shouts 
of  mirth  and  gladness  broke  at  intervals 
upon  the  tranquil  air  from  different  happy 
rustic  parties,  who,  attired  in  their  holid^ 
gear  were  hastening  on  their  way  to  the 
scene  of  festivity.  But  strange,  Phoebe 
appeared  carefully  to  avoid  them — though 
the  very  soul  of  pleasure  and  innocent 
gaity  shone  forth  in  every  expression  of  her 
beauteous  face— and  having  traversed  a 
broad  meadow,  some  short  distance  from 
the  cottage,  she  stepped  across  the  wind- 
ing road  and  entered  upon  a  long  narrow 
lane,  o'ershadowed  by  tall  trees,  which  led 
to  a  secluded  spot,  some  distance  to  the 
right  of  the  village.  And  here  we  will 
leave  her  for  the  present,  and  request  the 
reader  to  accompany  us  to  a  different 
scene. 

There  was  quite  an  aristocratic  party  of 
military  gentlemen  seated  outside  "  The 
Plough," — a  pleasant  old-fashioned  country 
inn — doing  ample  justice  to  the  worthy 
landlord's  excellent  wine,  laughing,  chatting 
and  joking  merrily  merrily,  and  occasion- 
ally adding  to  the  hilarity  of  the  hour — 
early  as  it  was — by  amatory  or  bachanalian 
song  and  chorus,  to  give  du^effect  to  which 
each  and  all  exerted  themselves  with  sten- 
torian power,  if  not  with  any  great  musical 
ability. 

And  old  Roger  Swillet  the  host  of  this 
unusually  quiet  hostelrie,  and  his  man  and 
factotum,  the  eccentric  but  kind  hearted 
Giles,  and  the  fellow-servant  and  sweet 
heart  of  the  latter,  the  pretty,  buxom, 
simple,  merry-hearted  Patty  Pert,  were  as 


busy  as  bees,  and  in  excellent  spirits  on 
the  important  occasion. 

The  party  consisted  of  Lord  Edward 
Selborne,  a  handsome,  high-spirited,  but  ra- 
ther wild  and  thoughtless  young  nobleman ; 
Captain  ]}eaufort,  his  intimate  friend,  a 
reckless,  unprincipled  libertine  and  de- 
bauche,  and  several  otherofficers  of  hussars, 
their  regiment  having  been  quartered  near 
the  village  of  Dewsbury  for  some  weeks 
past. 

At  the  time  we  introduce  these  gallant 
gentlemen  to  the  reader,  Captain  Beaufort 
was  singing  the  following  song,  in  a  fine 
manly,  rolicking  and  musical  voice,  his 
companions — with  the  excepiion  of  Lord 
Selborne,  who  stood  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tall  poplar  tree,  which  grew  by  the  door- 
way of  the  old  inn,  a  little  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  seemed  in  rather  a  thoughtful 
mood— joining  heartily  in  the  chorus  : 

Love  and  war,  love  and  war, 

Are  each  the  soldier's  guiding  star ; 

When  he  quits  the  tented  field, 

To  woman's  magic  power  he'll  yield. 

Love  and  war,  &c. 

The  hero  fears  no  foreign  foe. 
But  bows  to  Cupid's  power  low ; 
Then  he  this  toast  re-echoed  far, 
Our  monarch,  country,  love  and  war  ! 

Be  this  toast,  &e. 

Loud  and  enthusiastic  applause  followed 
this  vocal  display,  in  which  Eoger,  Giles, 
and  Patty,  who  had  stood  admiringly  by  at 
a  respectful  distance,  joined  lustily. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Beaufort, 
rising,  "  charge  your  glasses ;  we  must  do 
full  honour  to  the  toast  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose, for  it  is  a  soldier's,  and  is  devoted  to 
love  and  loyalty.  Brother  officers,  gallant 
companions  in  arms,  upstanding,  uncovered 
(the  gentlemen  rose  simultaneously),  we'll 
drink  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  our  gracious 
sovereign  and  the  royal  family,  the  bright 
smiles  of  beauty,  and  love  and  war  !  Hip, 
hip,  hip,  huzza  !" 

Every  glass  was  raised  to  the  lips  in  an 
instant,  and  right  loyally  was  the  toast 
responded  to.  The  officers  then  retired  in- 
side the  inn,  leaving  Captain  Beaufort  and 
Lord  Selborne  to  themselves. 

"  You  are  sad,  colonel,"  said  the  captain, 
approaching  his  lordship  jocosely;  "now 
I  am  no  soldier  if  I  cannot  guess  the  cause. 
Lower  me  to  the  ranks,  and  drum  me  out 
of  the  regiment  if  you  are  not  in  love." 

"  You  have  a  keen  penetration,  captain," 
replied  Selborne,  affecting  a  laugh,  "'tis 
true  the  little  blind  god  has  laid  eeige  to 
my  heart,  and  I  am  fain  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 
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"  And  the  fair  being  who  has  excited 
this  intense  passion  in  youi*  breast,  my 
lord,  is  the  pretty  hedger's  daughter,  Phoebe 
Mayiield,  or,  as  she  is  admiringly  called, 
the  Village  Queen.  Your  lordship  is  not 
very  ambitious,  though  I  confess  that  your 
rustic  inamorata  hath  charms  sufficient  to 
captivate  the  most  cold  and  insensible."' 

"  Charms !  "  exclaimed  Lord  Selborne, 
passionately,  "  by  the  gods,  Beaufort,  she  is 
as  bright  and  lovely  as  the  rosy  blush  of 
morn.  She  is  the  beauteous  representative 
of  all  the  graces,  so  gentle,  so  playful,  so 
artless,  and  so  innocent." 

Beaufort  again  laughed  at  the  warmth 
with  which  his  lordship  spoke  of  the  fair 
being  who    had  so  completely  captivated 
•  him,  as  he  replied — 

"  Tou  are  enthusiastic,  colonel.  Phoebe 
is  really  a  most  irresistible,  delectable,  de- 
lightful little  creature;  and,  egad,  she 
would  take  the  town  by  storm,  and  would 
be  an  admirable  and  exquisite  companion 
in  gig  or  tandem,  on  the  Row  or  in  the 
Mall,  though  I  doubt  much  whether  she 
could  be  warranted  to  go  well  in  harness." 
At  this  part  of  the  conversation,  the  busy 
and  rather  inquisitive  Griles  and  Patty  made 
their  appearance  at  the  door  of  the  inn, 
and  observing  the  captain  and  his  lordship 
busily  engaged,  drew  aside  to  listen. 

"  Indeed,"  returned  Selborne,  in  answer 
to  his  gay  and  thoughtless  companion's  ob- 
servations, "  but  the  fire  of  her  laughing, 
sparkling,  wicked  little  eyes  much  deceive 
me,  captain,  if  she  can  long  resist  the  snare 
I  have  laid  to  entrap  her.  She  is  giddy 
and  thoughtless;  young,  unsuspicious,  and 
inexperienced,  with  sufficient  vanity  to 
court  the  smiles  of  flattery,  and  to  be  daz- 
zled and  allured  by  the  delusive  pleasures 
of  the  metropolis.  The  advances  I  have 
hitherto  made  towards  her  have  been 
favourably  received.  She  has  secretly  ac- 
cepted my  letters  and  my  presents;  already 
she  begins  to  look  coldly  on  her  rustic  lover, 
Henry  Ashford,  and,-  if  fortune  does  not 
prove  a  jilt  to  me,  a  few  hours  only  shall 
complete  my  conquest.  I  have  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  regiment,  and, 
deceived  by  ,  a  promise  of  marriage,  the 
charming  Phoebe  Mayfield  shall,  on  the 
wings  of  love,  be  hurrying  with  me  to  the 
gay  metropolis,  and  far  away  from  her  na- 
tive village  home,  where  she  now  reigns 
the  simple  queen  of  beauty." 

"  La,  Giles,"  said  the  simple  Patty,  in  a 
burst  of  admiration,  "  ain't  that  pretty?" 

"Ah,  there  are  listeners!"  said  Selborne, 
turning  hastily  round  and  observing  Giles 
and  his  sweetheart,  who  looked  confused 
and  stupified.  "  What  now,  boy  ?"  he  ad- 
ded aloud,  and  angrily. 


"  Boy  ! "  repeated  Giles,  indignantly, 
"  come,  I  like  that.  Patty,  why  doant  ee 
speak  up  for  I  ?  I  ax  your  lordship's  par- 
don, my  lord,  but  I  be  Master  Swillet's 
man,  and  pot-5oi/  Stubbles — Giles  Stubbles, 
that  be  my  name,  an'  they  do  reckon  I  the 
cutest  lad  in  all  the  Nortih  Ridin'." 

"  Ees,  ees,  zur,  my  lord,"  said  Patty, 
curtseying;  "  an' please  ye,  I  be  Patty — • 
Patty  Pert,  Giles's  fellow  servant,  and  Mrs. 
Giles  Stubbles  that  is  to  be,  when  we  have 
saved  money  enow  to  be  married,  an'  please 
ye,  zur,  my  lord." 

"  And  upon  my  word,"  said  the  gay 
young  captain,  smiling,  "  a  very  pretty 
piece  of  homely  furniture  you  are  for  an 
honest  man's  house.  I  declare  I  must 
steal  a  kiss  from  those  ruby,  tempting  little 
lips," 

And  the  libertine  threw  his  arms  around 
the  waist  of  the  blushing  Patty,  and  faith- 
fully fulfilled  his  promise,  much  to  the 
astonishment  and  jealousy  of  the  gaping 
Giles,  who  said — 

"  Come,  come,  I  say,  Measter  Captain, 
that  be  a  takin'  a  great  liberty,  I  do  reckon." 
"Lor  bless  ee,  no  it  bean't  Giles,''  said 
Patty,  "  it  be  no  liberty  at  all.  Thank'ee, 
zur,  thank'ee,"  she  added,  laughing,  and 
citftseying  to  the  captain. 

"  But  I  say.  Master  Giles,"  observed 
Lord  Selborne,  "you  and  your  fair  com- 
panion were  listening  to  mine  and  Captain 
Beaufort's  conversation.  What  did  )ou 
hear?" 

"What,   I — I,  my   lord,''    faltered    out 
Giles;  "why  I  heard  nothing;  thatisi — " 
"No  equivocation,"   said  his   lordship, 
sternly. 

"  I — I — I  ax  your  lordship's  pardon," 
replied  Giles,  "it  wur  vara  wrong  o'  me  to 
listen,  I  know;  well  then,  I  did  hear  ye 
zay  zummut  'bout  taking  o'  the  pretty 
Phoebe  Mayfield  to  Lunnun,  an'  a  makin' 
a  fine  lady  on  her." 

"  Ees,"  added  Patty, "  dressed  up  in  silks 
an'  satins,  wi'  diamond  golden  rings  on 
every  finger,  and  great  big  golden  thingy- 
mybobs  a  hanging  from  her  ears." 

"  An'  a  tall  footman  to  walk  behind  her, 
an'  carry  her  lap-dog,  wi'  a  long  gold- 
headed  cane,  in  a  cauliflower  wig,  sky-blua 
gold-laced  coat,  an'  crimson  waistcoat,  an* 
yellow  plush  bteeches,  and  great  big  calves 
as  large  as  bolsters.  He,  he,  he  !"  laughed 
Giles. 

"  Confusion!"  whispered  Selborne,  asidt 
to  liis  companion,  "they  have  overheard 
too  much ;  they  must  be  silenced.  Giles," 
he  observed,  aloud,  "  y&u  are  a  fine  lad — a 
sharp  lad;  now,  if  I  were  to  give  you  a 
guinea,  what  would  you  say  ?" 

"  Why,"  answered  Giles,  promptly,  "that 
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you  were  otie  o'  the  best  fellows— that  be, 
gentlemen,  that  I  ha'  zeed  for  many  a  day.'' 

"And  suppose  I  were  to  give  your  pretty 
sweetheart  here  one  also  ?"  said  Beaufort. 

"  Odds,  dickens  and  dasies,  znr,"  cried 
the  delighted  Patty,  "  you  doant  mean  it 
now,  do  ye  ?  Wliat,  a  real  golden  guinea 
for  I,  an'  another  for  Giles?  Why,  that  be 
a  matter  of  how  much  money,  eh  ?" 

'"Tis  here,  Giles?"  said  Lord  Selborne, 
handing  him  the  guinea. 

"And  here  is  another  to  match  your 
lover's,  Patty,"  observed  the  captain,  giving 
Patty  the  money. 

"Why,  it  be  though,"  said  Giles,  looking 
joyfully  at  the  coin,  "it  be  a  real,  down- 
right, arnest  golden  guinea !  Oh,  thank  ee, 
my  lord,  thank  ee,  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  spend  all  this  mint  o'  money.'' 

"Tou  will  not  mention  a  word  that  you 
have  heard  me  say  to-day  about  Phoebe 
Mayfield,  eh?"  said  his  lordship. 

"  Not  a  word,  my  lord,"  answered  Giles. 

"Not  a  single  syllabub,  your  lordship," 
added  Patty,  curtseying. 

"  Enough,  keep  this  promise  faithfully, 
and  I  will  iurther  reward  you.  Eemember, 
mum's  the  word — ^you  understand?  Now, 
captain." 

With  these  words  Lord  Selborne  and 
Beaufort  quitted  the  inn. 

"  Oh,  Giles,"  said  the  delighted  Patty, 
turning  the  money  over  with  great  satis- 
faction in  her  hand,  "  ain't  we  rich  now?" 

"  Ees,  Patty,"  replied  her  lover ;  "but  I 
tell  ee  what  it  be,  I  doant  half  like  this 
fine  lord,  wi'  his  gold-laced  coat,  an'  smooth 
tongue  ;  an'  what  he  said  about  Phoebe  ; 
for  she  be  a  silly,  easy,  good-natured  lass, 
an'  might  be  led  astray.  Poor  Henry,  she 
do  quite  slight  him  ever  since  these  soger 
chaps  ha'  been  quartered  near  the  village, 
an'  if  his  nose  ben't  but  out  o'  joint  my 
name  ben't  Giles  Stubbles." 

At  the  moment  the  sound  of  numerous 
merry  voices  singing  was  wafted  on  the 
still  morning  air  from  a  distance. 

"  It  be  the  lads  an'  the  lasses  on  their 
way  to  the  Hazel  Dell,  where  there  is  to  be 
a  merry-making,  and  a  dance  to  celebrate 
the  harvest  home,"  remarked  Giles,  "  an' 
won't  we  be  there,  too,  eh,  Patty?" 

"  Giles,  Giles,  I  say !"  now  called  his 
master  from  the  house. 

"  That  be  measter,"  said  Giles,  "  an'  I 
know,  by  the  sound  o'  bis  voice,  that  he  be 
getting  into  a  passion.  So  we  must  in  and 
attend  to  the  customers,  Patty.     Come." 

They  quickly  entered  the  house. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  the 
old  inn  stood  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  at 
which  point  it  was  crossed  by  a  rustic 
bridge  to  get  to  the  village.     The  sounds 


of  mirth  grew  nearer  and  more  distinct, 
and  presently  a  number  of  male  and  female 
villagers,  attired  in  their  best,  tripped  gaily 
across  the  bridge,  singing  the  following 
chorus — 

"  Harvest  home — our  harvest  home  ! 
The  merry  time  of  harvest  home  ! 
When  nature  fair  more  lovely  seems, 
And  all  around  with  plenty  teems. 

Abundance  smiles  upon  the  poor, 
And  lavishes  its  golden  store  ; 
Then  join  our  revels — hither  come, 
And  celebrate  our  harvest  home  !" 

"  So,  my  lads  and  lasses,"  said  old  Koger 
Swillet,  coming  from  the  house,  and  greet- 
ing the  merry  party,  "you  are  going  to  join 
the  sports  in  the  Hazel  Dell,  to  do  honour 
to  our  harvest  home ;  and  I  do  wisli  that 
you  may  all  enjoy  yourselves  to  your  heart's 
content." 

"  Thank  ye,  Master  Swillet,"  replied  one 
of  the  rustics ;  "  but  come,  my  friends,  we 
must  not  delay." 

Thus  saying,  the  villagers  went  merrily 
on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  festivity,  again 
singing  their  simple  chorus,  and  Eoger 
having  watched  them  for  some  time  retired 
into  the  house. 

They  had  scarcely  departed,  when  old 
Mark  Mayfield,  going  to  his  work,  with 
pick  and  shovel  on  shoulder,  and  followed 
by  Henry,  whom  he  had  met  on  his  way, 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  looked  for  a  minSte 
or  two  after  the  villagers.  Henry,  who 
seemed  greatly  depressed  in  spirits,  crossed 
over  to  the  old  tree  which  grew  near  the 
inn,  and  leaning  against  it,  became  lost  in 
thought. 

"  Theybemeriy — ^very  merry,"  saidMark, 
alluding  to  the  villagers,  "  an'  it  do  glad 
my  heai-t  to  hear  them,  though  I  mun  be  a 
sharer  in  their  pleasures.  Noa,  no,  there 
ben't  near  a  holiday  for  poor  old  Mark 
Mayfield.  All  toil,  toil — work,  work  for  he. 
Noa  matter — noa  matter,  he  ha'  gotten 
health  and  strength,  a  good,  faithful  old 
dame,  an'  one  o'  the  prettiest  an'  most 
affectionate  o'  bairns  in  the  country,  an'  he 
be  content — he  be  content.  Harry,  lad," 
he  said,  crossing  over  to  him,  and  clapping 
him  on  the  shoulder,  "  what's  thee  moping 
here  for,  as  though  thee'd  gotten  a  world  o' 
trouble  on  thy  mind  ?     What  ails  thee  ?" 

"  Nothing — nothing,  Mark,''  replied  the 
young  man,  confused  and  agitated.  "  I'm 
— that  is — oh,  I  be  sad,  very  sad  at  heart." 

"  Tut,  tut,  mon,"  returned  Mark,  "what 
should  make  thee  sad?  Thou  art  young 
and  strong;  an'  having  a  good  edication, 
tliou'lt  be  able  to  work  thy  way  to  fortiu 
by-an'-by,    mayhap.     Besides,    thou'st    a 
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good,  kind  sister ;  my  Phoebe  loves  thee, 
and — " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Henry,  hastily, 
and  with  gi-eat  emotion ;  "  T  thought  she 
did,  but  'twas  all  a  dream— a  bitter  mockery. 
Phoebe  Mayfield  hates,  despises  me  now, 
and  I  am  wretched," 

"  Why,  Harry,  Harry,  thee'st  surely  daft 
mon,"  exclaimed  Mark,  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise; "  my  Phoebe  turned  jilt!  Noa,  noa, 
I  will  not  believe  it,  for  though  she  be 
young  and  giddy,  she  be  good  and  true,  an' 
faithful,  an'  she  would  sooner  die,  I  know, 
than  sport  or  trifle  with  thy  feelings, 
Harry." 

"  Aye,"  sighed  the  young  man,  "  so  I  did 
believe  once,  and  I  was  happy,  oh,  who  was 
more  proud  and  happy  than  wsls  the  hum- 
ble Harry  Ashford  in  the  love  of  his  pretty 
and  innocent  Phoebe.  She  was  the  com- 
i)auiou  of  my  childhood ;  together  we  ram- 
bled o'er  the  flower-deck'd  meads,  and 
through  woodland  glades,  or  climbed  the 
lofty,  verdant  hills  in  si^ortive  play.  We 
mingled  our  joyous  laugh  together ;  our 
hopes,  our  wishes,  our  pleasures  were 
mutual.  I  saw  no  light  but  in  her  sunny 
smiles — I  knew  no  happiness  when  absent 
from  her  presence.  But  now  all  is  changed 
— she  is  changed,  and  I — " 

"Speak  out,  mon,''  said  Mark,  fiercely, 
greatly  excited,  and  grasping  the  arm  of 
Harry,  "  speak  out,  I  do  insist,  I — I  com- 
mand thee !  There  be  a  mystery  in  thy 
words  I  cannot  fathom.  Changed !  My 
Phoebe,  the  village  pride — the  idol  o'  doat- 
ing  parents — she  changed  ?  What  meanest 
thou,  Harry  ?  Tell  me,  I — I  charge  thee 
tell  me." 

"  Yes,"  gasped  Henry,  in  a  half  stifled 
voice,  and  his  manly  bosom  swelling  and 
heaving-with  the  power  of  his  emotions, 
"  I  will  speak  out,  for  it  do  press  upon  my 
burning  and  distracted  brain  like  some 
monstrous  burthen.  Ever  since  the  soldiers 
have  been  quartered  near  the  village,  and 
Phoebe  has  been  dazzled  by  the  showy  ap- 
pearance, and '  flattering  tongue  of  that 
fashionable  lord  from  London,  she  meets 
me  with  freezing  coldness,  shuns  my  society, 
and — ' ' 

"No  more — no  more,"  cried  Mark,  in 
impatient  and  frenzied  accents;  "  thou'lt 
drive  me  mad.  If  I  believed  this  wild  and 
reckless  nobleman  had  dared  to  raise  his 
guilty  thoughts  towards  my  innocent  child 
not  even  his  rank  or  title  should  shield  him 
from  my  vengeance.  Thou  knowest  how 
fondly  I  and  her  poor  mother  do  love  her, 
Harry,  and  that  sh«  be  the  prop,  the  main- 
stay of  our  declining  years,  but  we  would 
sooner  see  her  dead — aye,  dead  an'  cold  at 
pur  feet,  than  fallen  an'  degraded — a  mark 


for  the  finger  o'  shame  an'  scorn  to  point 
at!" 

"  Alas — alas,"  sighed  Henry, 

"  But,  noa,  noa,  it  cannot  be ;  thou'st 
sufi'ered  thy  jealous  feelings  to  mislead  thee, 
Harry,  an'  I  be  an'  old  fool  to  excite  myself 
thus.  Phoebe  Mayfield  be  too  pure  an' 
good  ever  to  harbour  a  thought  which  she 
should  blush  to  acknowledge,  or  cause  one 
pang  to  the  bosoms  o'  her  aged  parents. 
Come,  come,  mon  arouse  thyself,  an'  meet 
her  wi'  thy  visual  smiles  to-night  at  the 
dance  in  the  Dell.  But  I  must  be  jogging, 
so  good-bye,  Harry,  good-bye.  Keep  up 
thy  spirits,  lad,  an'  fear  not;  faint  heart 
ne'er  won  fair  lady,  thou  knowest.  Good- 
bye." 

With  these  words,  Mark  shook  Henry 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  then  hurried  ou 
his  way. 


CHAPTER   Iir. 

THE   TEMPTER   AND   HIS   VICTIM. 

"  Poor  old  man,"  said  Henry,  feelingly, 
when  he  was  gone,  "oh,  may  thy  fond 
hopes  ne'er  be  doomed  to  be  disappointed ; 
but  I  shudder  at  the  dismal  forebodings 
that  cross  my  mind,  and  distract  my  brain. 
Oh,  Phoebe,  did'st  thou  but  know  the  bitter 
anguish  thou  hast  caused  me,  methinks — " 

The  merry  tones  of  a  beautiful  and  melo- 
dious voice,  singing  a  simple  country  ballad, 
interrupted  him  in  his  soliloquy,  and  ar- 
rested his  whole  attention;  and  looking 
eagerly  in  the  direction  from  whence  the 
sweet  sounds  proceeded,  he  ejaculated — 

"  Ah,  'tis  her  voice  !  and  see,  she  is  com' 
iug  this  way,  looking  prettier  than  ever  I 
do  think.  And — eh  ? — yes— no— can  my 
eyes  deceive  me  ?  No,  no,  it  is  too  true ; 
Lord  Selborne  joins  her;  his  demeanonris 
bold  and  familiar,  and  yet  she  repels  not 
his  advances.  |My  heart  will  burst ! — I 
shall  go  mad !" 

He  clasped  his  forehead  in  an  agony  of 
anguish  and  despair,  and  retired  behind 
the  old  tree  to  watch  what  passed  between 
Lord  Selborne  and  Phoebe. 

Lord  Selborne  quickly  made  his  appear- 
ance, conducting  Phoebe.  He  had  encir- 
cled her  slender  waist  with  one  arm,  and 
was  gazing  into  her  blushing,  but  smiling 
face  with  an  intensity  of  expression  which 
showed  the  powerful  and  dangerous  pas- 
sions that  held  i}redominance  in  his  breast. 

The  brain  of  Henry  Ashford  was  feai- 
fuUy  excited ;  feelings  of  shame,  regret  and 
indignation  agitated  his  bosom;  he  clenched 
his  fists ;  he  trembled ;  his  heart  throbbed 
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at  double  its  wonted  pace,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  control  his  feelings  suffi- 
ciently to  avoid  revealing  himself. 

"You  are  a  little  fairy,  beauteous 
Phoebe,"  said  the  wily  libertine,  drawing  the 
light  graceful  form  of  the  pretty  village 
girl  closer  to  him,  and  smiling  admiringly 
in  her  half-averted  face,  "  you  are  a  little 
fairy,  I  say,  formed  in  nature's  most  perfect 
mould,  one  whose  bewitching  smiles  might 
kindle  love's  most  ardent  passion  even 
within  a  stoic's  breast.  Such  matchless 
charms  would  add  lustre  to  a  palace,  and 
even  a  monarch  might  feel  proud  to  own 
you  for  the  partner  of  his  throne." 

Poor  Phoebe  felt  confused  at  this  fulsome 
speech,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  she  knew 
not  how  to  answer;  but  at  length,  in  a 
faltering  and  tremulous  voice,  she  cried — 

"  Oh,  sir,  that  is,  my  lord,  you  make  use 
of  such  fine  words  that  I  don't  understand 
you ;  though  I  feel  that  I  should  not  listen 
to  you.  I  am  but  a  poor,  simple  country 
girl,  born  to  poverty,  and  with  no  preten- 
sions to  any  but  the  peasant's  humble  lot; 
happy  in  the  love  of  my  good  old  parents, 
and — and  Henry  Ashford.  Besides,  I  have 
heard  that  you  great  noblemen  from  Lon- 
don are  all  deceivers,  who — " 

"  Deceive  you,  dearest  Phoebe,''  inter- 
rupted Lord  Selborne,  vehemently;  "perish 
the  guilty  thought.  He  must  indeed  be  a 
villain  of  the  deepest  dye  who  would  seek 
to  betray  such  innocenca  as  your's.  The 
love  I  have  acknowledged  for  you  is  as 
sincere  as  it  is  fervent.  I  would  snatch 
you  from  your  humble  station,  bear  you  in 
triumph  to  London,  and  place  my  heart, 
my  title,  rank,  and  fortune  all  at  your  feet. ' 

"Dear,  dear,  how  my  poor  heart  flutters," 
said  Phoebe,  aside.  "Can  he  be  sincere? 
Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  go  to  London,  and 
to  become  a  fine  lady,  too,  dressed  in  silks 
and  satins,  and  glittering  with  jewels. 
But,"  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she  ad- 
ded aloud,  "  my  lord,  your  words  agitate 
me,  and  bewilder  my  brain.  No,  no,  the 
fatal  mist  which  was  fast  gathering  before 
my  eyes  again  disperses,  and  the  warm  tide 
of  nature's  truest,  purest  feelings  gushes  to 
my  heart.  Away,  away,  tempt  me  not. 
Think  you,  I  can  forsake  my  childhood's 
home  of  happiness  and  content?  Or  with 
base  ingratitude,  abandon  those  aged 
parents  so  kind  and  indulgent,  and  who 
have  none  but  me  to  cheer  them  in  their 
poverty,  and  smooth  their  rough  pathway 
to  the  grave?  Think  you,  I  could  thus 
cruelly  lay  desolate  their  little  world  of  joy, 
and  leave  them  childless,  heart  broken,  and 
alone?  Oh,  how  terrible,  how  revolting  is 
the  thought.  Cease,  then,  my  lord,  for  love, 
duty,  and  virtue  tnumph   still.     Phoebe 


Mayfield  can  reject  wealth,  rank,  title, every- 
thing ;  but  may  heaven's  curses  pursue  her 
if  ever  she  leaves  to  misery  and  despair-, 
the  aged  and  helpless  authors  of  her  being ! ' 
"  Confusion !  how  shall  I  combat  this 
difficulty?"  muttered  Selborne  to  himself, 
"nay,"'  he  shortly  observed,  aloud,  "you 
excite  yourself  too  warmly,  and,  misunder- 
standing me,  do  injustice  to  my  motives. 
Your  separation  from  your  parents  would 
be  but  brief;  I  would  make  you  my  wife, 
my  lawful  wife,  and  then,  as  Lady  Selboiiae, 
restore  you  to  them,  and  make  them  par- 
takers of  our  wealth  and  happiness." 

"What?"  exclaimed  the  poor,  simple 
fond-hearted  girl,  joyfully,  "  make  my  poor 
old  parents  great  gentlefolks,  with  servants 
to  wait  upon  them,  and  to  be  called  Squire 
and  Lady  Mayfield ;  and  to  ride  to  church 
on  Sundays  in  their  own  carriage?  Oh, 
that  would  be  delightful.  But  ttien,  poor 
Henry,  what  would  become  of  him  ?  For 
he  loves  me  truly  and  would  certainly 
break  his  heart  if — " 

"  Oh,  I  would  make  a  handsome  provi- 
sion for  your  rustic  lover,  dear  Phoebe," 
replied  his  lordship,  "  and  no  doubt  that 
would  quickly  reconcile  him  to  your  loss." 
"  Villain — heartless,  designing  villain  !*' 
exclaimed  young  Ashford,  rushing  hastily 
forward,  unable  any  longer  to  control  his 
disgust  and  indignation.  He  unceremoai- 
ously  forced  Lord  Selborne  from  Phoebe, 
and  was  about  to  follow  up  the  same  by  a 
blow,  when  our  heroine  resolutely  inter- 
posed between  them,  and  in  a  voice  whose 
every  tone  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
tracted Henry,  she  cried — 

"  Hold,  Henry  Ashford,  I  command  you. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  you  not 
unworthy  of  my  love ;  but — but,  mark  me, 
that  time  has  gone  by,  and  since  you  have 
so  far  descended  as  to  become  the  eves- 
dropper,  you  merit  alone  my  pity  and  con- 
tempt. Nay,  young  man,  you  may  e'en 
frown  and  bite  your  lips ;  I  little  heed  your 
rage  ;  but,  dare  to  raise  your  hand  in  anger 
against  his  lordship,  and  from  that  moment 
Phoebe  Mayfield  will  look  upon  you  with 
disgustj  and  for  the  future  consider  you  her 
mortal  enemy." 

"  It  is  done,''  groaned  Henry,  with  agony, 
"  she  has  said  the  fatal  word.  Despair — 
despair.  Oh,  wretched — wretched  Henry." 
With  a  bursting  heart  he  turned  away 
from  the  proud  gaze  of  Phoebe,  and  sobbed 
hysteiicafly. 

At  that  moment  a  gentle  hand  warmly 
pressed  his  own,  and  a  tender  sympathising 
voice  ejaculated — 

"  Henry — Henry — dear  brother." 
It  was  Amy  Ashford,  the  kind  and  loving, 
and  still  pressing  her  brother's  hand,  she 
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endeavoured  to  urge  him  from  the  spot, 
while  fixing  a  mingled  look  of  pity  and  re- 
proach upon  Phoebe,  she  said — 

"  Misguided  girl,  oh,  may  you  not  have 
hitter  cause  to  repent  the  fatal  transactions 
of  this  day.  Come,  come,  Henry,  brother, 
this  is  no  place  for  you." 

And  forcing  him  away,  they  hastily  en- 
tered the  little  lane  which  led  to  the  cottage 
in  which  they  resided. 

"  What  have  J  done  ?"  gasped  forth 
Phoebe,  and  starting  as  if  aroused  from 
some  painful  dream ;  "  what  have  I  said? 
Poor  Henry,  how  shamefully  have  I  wrong- 
ed you.  Unhand  me,  my  lord,  I  must  follow 
him  and  explain." 

"  Forbear,  Phoebe,"  said  his  lordship,  de- 
taining her,  "  Henry  Ashford  has  proved 
himself  unworthy  of  you ;  would  you  de- 
grade yourself  by  truckling  to  his  strong 
passions  and  wild  caprices  ?'' 

Phoebe  returned  no  answer,  but  sighed 
deeply,  pressing  her  hand  upon  her  forehead, 
and  the  crafty  Selborne  having  whispered 
into  her  ear  some  words  of  consolation, 
which  she,  alas,  was  too  ready  to  listen  to, 
led  her  from  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BROTHEE   AND   SISTER. 

The  cottage  in  which  Henry  Ashford  and 
his  amiable  sister  Amy  resided,  was  situated 
in  a  pleasant  but  secluded  part  of  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village  of  Dewsbury.  The  ex 
terior  was  plain  and  homely,  and  the  hum- 
ble rooms  it  contained  were  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  their  extreme  neatness  and 
simplicity,  for  which  they  were  indebted  to 
the  care  and  attention  of  Amy,  whose  chief 
study  was  to  render  the  home  of  a  brother 
to  whom  she  was  so  fondly  attached,  as 
comfortable  as  possible. 

Amy  Ashford  was  indeed  a  beautiful  wo- 
man in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word ;  pre- 
possessing in  person,  amiable,  engaging, 
gentle  in  manners  and  disposition.  She 
had  been  disappointed  in  her  first  love; 
death  had  blighted  all  her  brightest  hopes 
and  prospects,  and  having  lost  their  parents 
when  they  were  both  young,  Amy  had  con- 
tinued ever  since  to  reside  with,  and  attend 
to  the  domestic  concerns  of  her  brother,  of 
whom  she  was  the  senior  by  nearly  five 
years. 

Sad  and  wretched  were  the  brother  and 
sister,  as  they  sat  in  the  little  parlour  of  the 
cottage  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  the  events  we  have  been  recording 
took  place.     Henry  was  sitting  mournfully 


by  the  open  casement,  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  and  his  head  resting  on  his  hand; 
his  fine,  manly  countenance  was  the  very 
picture  of  grief  and  despair;  from  which 
Amy,  in  her  gentlest  accents,  tried,  but,  in 
vain,  ever  and  anon,  to  ai-ouse  him,  and  to 
impart  consolation  to  his  deeply  afflicted 
bosom. 

"Alas,"  she  sighed,  "that  this  fearful 
event  should  ever  have  occurred,  and  thus 
to  add  one  more  bitter  drop  to  my  cup  of 
misery.  Come,  come,  dear  brother,  do  not 
take  on  so;  arouse  yourself  from  this 
lethargy  of  grief  and  despair,  and — " 

"  Why,  why  do  you  awaken  me  from  the 
sweet  dream  of  former  days  of  happiness 
which  wrapped  my  senses  ?"  demanded  the 
young  man  passionately.  Methought  I  saw 
her  once  more  the  gentle,  fond,  and  inno- 
cent girl  who  won  my  boyish  love,  and 
raised  my  thoughts  to  halcyon  bliss,  and 
dazzling  hopes  of  future  happiness.  But 
the  stern,  the  terrible  reality  is  now  before 
me.  Phoebe  is  false,  heartless,  wanton, 
and — " 

"  Hold,  hold,  Hari'y,"  interrupted  his 
sister,  hastily ;  "  surely  you  know  not  what 
you  say.  Phoebe  Mayfield  never,  never 
can  deserve  such  cruel  epithets  as  those  you 
have  unjustly  applied  to  her." 

"  She  does — she  will — and  more,"  ex- 
claimed her  brother,  vehementiy ;  "  already 
hath  she  imbibed  the  honeyed  poison  from 
the  lips  of  the  base,  designing  villain,  Lord 
Selborne,  and,  blinded  by  pride  and  vanity, 
she  will  be  hiu'ried  headlong  to  destruction. 
Even  now  the  fearful  future  is  visibly  pre- 
sented to  my  imagination.  I  see  the  droop- 
ing flower  blighted,  withered,  crushed  by 
the  despoiler's  accursed  insidious  arts ;  that 
which  was  once  so  lovely,  changed  to  a 
thing  of  scorn,  of  shame,  and  loathing. 
She's  lost!  and  black  and  hideous  despair 
alone  are  mine." 

*'  Yield  not  thus  to  the  fierce  tempest  of 
your  passions,"  remonstrated  Amy,  "  but 
listen  to  a  sister's  sympathising  and  affec- 
tionate voice ;  be  calm,  be  calm." 

"  Calm,  calm  1''  he  repeated  bitterly,  "you 
mock  me;  you,  even  you  have  closed  your 
heart  against  me,  and  would  insult  mine 
ears  by  cold  advice,  and  wanton  trifling  with 
my  feelings.  But  I  wonder  not;  you  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  love,  and  therefore 
have  no  sympathy  with  me.  Leave  me ;  I 
thought  I  had  a  sister,  kind,  gentle,  loving, 
but  it  was  a  delusion;  a  wild  phantasy  of 
the  disordered  brain.  Begone,  I  am  a 
wretch,  despised,  uncared  for  now." 

"  Henry — Henry,''  returned  the  poor  girl, 
in  a  voice  of  powerful  emotion,  and  with 
a  look  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  reproach, 
"is  it  from   your  lips   I   hear  those  cruel 
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words,  that  open  afresh  the  wounds  ot  a 
seared  and  broken  heart,  which  turned  alone 
to  you  for  sympathy  and  consolation  ?  No, 
no,  it  cannot  be.  Is  it  not  enoagh  that  I 
have  had  to  endure  years  of  torturing  misery 
and  wept  scalding  tears  of  agony  and  re- 
gret, to  the  memory  of  him  who  won  my 
woman's  fondest,  purest  love,  and  in  whose 
silent  grave  my  disappointed  hopes  are  for 
ever  entombed?  'Tis  cruel — most  cruel. 
Oh,  Henry,  I  little  thought  you  did  value  a 
sister's  feelings  so  lightly." 

The  violence  of  her  anguish  choked  her 
further  utterance,  and  she  wept  bitterly, 

Henry's  first  burst  of  passion  was  over, 
he  recollected  himself,  and  keenly  upbraid- 
ing himself  for  the  words  he  had  so  thought- 
lessly suffered  to  escape  his  lips,  he  ap- 
proached his  sister,  and  gently  taking  her 
hand,  in  a  voice  of  the  tenderest  emotion, 
said — 

"Amy!  She  weeps — and  I  have  done 
this.  1 — I'm  bewildered — I'm  mad  !  Oh, 
wretch — wretch ;  ungrateful  villain  ;  what 
have  I  said  to  wound  a  sister's  feelings  thus? 
Sister  !  Oh,  what  fond  emotions  does  that 
dear,  that  cherished  name  awaken.  Amy, 
frem  the  earliest  days  of  childhood,  you 
hpve  been  sister,  friend,  protector,  benefactor, 
all  to  me  ;  and  I  must  be  a  heartless  scoun- 
drel could  I  e'er  forget  the  boundless  debt 
of  gratitude  I  owe  you,  or  wilfully  add  one 
pang  of  anguish  to  your  already  deeply 
lacerated  breast.  The  hand  of  affliction 
came  heavily  upon  me ; — whose  heavenly 
voice  then  soothed  my  cares  to  rest — whose 
friendly  hand  led  me  again  to  peace  and 
hope  ? — my  sister's.  1  was  reduced  to 
poverty  and  want,  brought  on  by  youthful 
folly  and  intemperance.  All  shunned,  des- 
pised, deserted  me,  save  one  fair  commiser- 
ating, and  indulgent  being,  who  watched  me 
even  with  a  mother's  anxious  care — never 
reproached  me  for  the  past,  but,  from  her 
own  scanty  pittance,  relieved  my  necessities 
and  restored  me  to  prosperity.  That  one 
mild,  affectionate  being  was  thee,  my  sister. 
In  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  in  misery  and 
want,  in  storm  and  sunshine,  through  weal 
or  woe,  you,  my  dear  sister.  Amy,  were  ever 
by  my  side,  like  some  good  angel  ministering 
to  my  wants,  and  by  your  bright  smiles 
cheering  me  on  to  hope  and  happiness. 
Pardon  me,  Amy,  oh,  pardon  my  rash  tongue. 
Accursed  for  ever  be  the  unmanly  wretch, 
who  with  base  ingratitude  could  e'er  return 
a  sister's  generous  love !  " 

"  Henry — dear  Henry,''  exclaimed  Amy, 
throwing  herself  with  convulsive  emotion  on 
his  bosom,  "you  are  not  changed,-  thank 
heaven,  your  noble,  manly  heart  is  not 
changed,  you  are  still  my  own  fond  brother." 

It  was  some  minutes  ere  the  brother  and 


sister  could  again  give  utterance  to  their 
feelings  in  words;  but  at  length  the  sound 
of  distant  music,  followed  by  loud  shouts 
aroused  them,  and  hurrying  to  the  window, 
they  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction  from 
whence  they  proceeded. 

"  It  is  the  villagers  at  their  joyous  revels. 
You  will  join  them,  will  you  not  ?"  said 
Amy. 

"  No — no,"  replied  Henry,  in  agitated 
tones,  "I  cannot;  my  mind  is  not  now  at« 
tuned  to  feelings  of  mirth.  Ah,  look!"  he 
hastily  added,  grasping  his  sister's  wrist 
with  sadden  emotion,  and  pointing  from  the 
window.  "  I.ook — look  !  they  are  there  ! 
Do  you  not  see  them  yonder,  in  the  red 
glare  of  the  setting  sun  ?  See,  with  what 
presumptuous  freedom  the  daring  libertine's 
arm  encircles  her  fair  form,  and  she,  the 
false  one,  seems  happy  in  his  contaminating 
endearments.  Oh,  maddening  sight !  X.et 
me  begone,  and  heap  my  curses  on  her  guilty 
head  ! " 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  what  would  you  do  ?" 
cried  Amy,  endeavouring  to  detain  him. 
"Henry — dear  brother — oh,  forbear!" 

He  was,  however,  deaf  to  her  entreaties. 

"  Detain  me  not,"  he  exclaimed,  fiercely, 
"  hungry  vultures  seem  gnawing  at  my  heart 
— my  brain's  on  fire — oh,  agony  !" 

Thus  saying,  the  wretched  young  man 
tore  hims'^lf  away,  and  rushed  wildly  from 
the  cottage. 

"He's  gone,"  sighed  Amy,  still  looking 
from  the  window,  and  watching  his  re- 
treating footsteps  with  the  utmost  fear  and 
anxiety.  "  And  see,  with  the  wild  speed  of 
a  maniac,  he  rushes  across  the  meadow  to- 
wards them.  Now  they  disappear  among 
the  clustering  trees.  All  merciful  provi- 
dence, protect  my  poor  brother." 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  raised  her 
eyes  towards  heaven  in  fervent  supplication, 
then  slowiy  retired  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE     HOUR    OF    TRtAL — THE    STRUGGLES    OF 
THE    HEART. 

The  sun  was  now  sinking  in  retiring  glory 
behind  the  western  hills,  tingeing  the  earth 
with  a  golden  hue,  and  floating  in  clouds  of 
variegated  grandeur,  which  the  most  skilful 
painter's  art  might  in  vain  attempt  to  imitate. 
The  sultry,  oppressive  heat  of  the  day  was 
gone,  and  a  refreshing  breeze  was  wafted 
from  the  hills  and  streamlets,  which  came 
with  a  welcome  sweetness  to  the  senses  of 
the  weary  traveller. 

Dame  Mayfield  had  been  busy  preparing 
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the  evening  repast,  and  she  now  came  forth 
from  the  cottage,  and  anxiously  -watched  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  husband  on  his  way 
home.  Good  humour  was  expressed  in  every 
lineament  of  her  venerable  features,  and  the 
smile  which  played  in  her  still  keen  and  in- 
telligent eyes,  bespoke  content  and  happi- 
ness. 

"There,"  she  observed,  "I  have  com- 
pleted my  usual  task,  and  now  I  don't  care 
how  soon  my  poor  old  mon  do  return  from 
his  daily  labour;  he  promised  me,  if  he 
were  not  too  tired  to  gi'e  me  a  treat,  by 
taking  me  to  see  the  dance  in  the  Hazel 
Dell  this  evening ;  and,  egad,  if  he  do  but 
keep  his  word,  I  shall  begin  to  think  myself 
quite  young  and  sprightly  again." 

And  the  poor  old  woman  elevated  her  neat, 
prim  figure  to  its  full  height,  and  at  that 
time  seemed  to  be  by  no  means  on  unfriendly 
terms  with  herself. 

She  walked  to  some  short  distance  from 
the  cottage,  and  looked  eagerly  along  the 
road. 

"  My  sight  be  not  so  good  as  it  wur  some 
thirty  years  ago,''  she  remarked,  "  arid  if  it 
wur  I  couldn't  see  anything  of  Mark.  The 
sun  be  fast  retiring  in  the  western  sky,  and 
it  be  high  time  that  my  old  mon  rested  from 
his  toil.  Our  Phoebe,  too,  has  been  absent 
from  home  since  the  morning,  which  is  very 
unusual.  But  no  doubt  she  be  with  her 
lover,  young  Ashford,  enjoying  the  sports; 
heaven  bless  her !  for  she  be  a  good  girl,  and 
I'm  sure  it  would  break  her  poor  old  parents' 
hearts  should  any  harm  befal  her." 

The  voice  of  old  Mark  was  now  heard 
singing  cheerfully,  as  he  wended  his  way 
home.  It  was  a  very  old  Yorkshire  song, 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  pop- 
ular among  the  humble  ranks  of  society,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  is  still  a  favourite.  Mark 
was  singing  the  first  verse  ol  this  country 
ditty,  which  ran  as  follows,  with  much  glee, 

"  Young  Roger  the  miller,  he  courted  of  late, 
A  farmer's  fair  daughter,  called  beautiful  Kate, 
And  she  to  her  portion  had  jewels  and  rings, 
And  she  to  her  portion  had  many  fine  things ; 
And  she  to  her  portion  had  fine  silken  gowns, 
And  she  to  her  portion  had  five  hundred 
pounds." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  dame,  joyfully,  "  that 
be  Mark's  merry  voice,  trolling  his  old 
country  ditty  as  he  returns  from  his  labour, 
v/ith  a  heart  ever  light  and  cheerful,  as  his 
pockets  be  empty  and  his  means  be  scanty." 

Mark  now  appeared  in  the  road  leading 
to  the  cottage,  and  the  dame  hastening  to 
meet  him,  the  happy  old  couple  greeted  each 
other  affectionately. 

"  0h,  Mark,"  said  the  dame,  "I  be  so 
glad  thou'st  returned,  for  I  have  been  most 


anxiously  waiting  for  thee.  I  have  gotten 
ev'rything  ready  for  thee.  There  be  the  nice 
hot  bread,  and  the  fat  bacon,  and  the  beans, 
and  the  tatees.  And  there  be  thy  pipe  to 
smoke,  and  thy  jug  o' yale  to  drink.  And 
Tabby  Tom  be  a  sitting  in  thy  old  arm  chair 
in  the  chimney  corner  a  winking  an'  a  blink- 
ing all  out  of  one  eye ;  and  our  dog  Frisk 
be  a  sitting  in  my  old  chair  opposite,  looking 
very  wickedly  at  Tabby  Tom's  tail,  as  much 
as  to  say  he'd  like  a  mouthful  on't.  But 
thou  be'st  tired  I  do  reckon." 

"  No,  UP,  dame,"  answered  Mark,  "  the 
poor  lab'rer  man  ne'er  be  tired  you  know 
while  there  be  work  for  him  to  do.  Rest 
be  only  for  his  betters  ;  the  poor  man  muu 
seek  his  till  he  do  sleep  'neath  the  green 
grass  turf  in  the  old  churchyard.  But  I 
mun  stand  grumbling  here,  when  I  have 
so  many  comforts  to  make  me  contented 
and  happy.  I  promised  to  take  thee  to 
the  Hazel  Dell,  my  good  old  lass,  and  I 
will  be  as  good  as  my  word." 

"Ees,"  said  the  dame,  joyfully,  "I 
know'd  thou  would'st,  Mark.  God  bless 
thee  for  thou  hast  ever  been  a  good  old 
soul  to  me.  Our  Phoebe,  and  Henry  Ash- 
ford,  and  all  the  lads  and  lasses,  and  the 
fine  folks  of  the  village  and  country  round 
will  be  there ;  and  there  will  be  such 
romping  and  joking,  and  dancing  and  sing- 
ing. And  we  shall  all  be  so  happy,  and 
— and  so — oh,  dear,  I  be  in  such  a  pucker 
I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself." 

And  the  poor  old  woman  was  indeed  in 
high  glee,  and  in  a  great  bustle,  and  being 
totally  unable  to  restrain  her  feeling,  she 
laughed  till  she  cried,  and  then  laughed 
and  cried  together  in  a  breath. 

"  Lor  bless  thy  merry,  happy  old  heart, 
dame.  I  would  not  lose  thee  for  all  the 
Hinges  of  gold,"  said  Mark. 

*'  I  know  thou  would'st  not,  my  good  old 
mon,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  same  day  that 
do  call  thee  away  to  another  and  a  better 
world,  will  also  take  me  with  thee.  But 
we  mun  be  sad,  Mark,  I  must  in  doors 
and  brush  myself  up  a  bit,  and  put  on 
that  han'some  new  high  crown  cap  that 
our  Phoebe  did  make  me,  with  the  deep 
laco,  and  the  pretty  blue  and  pink  ribbons. 
And  that  beautiful  flower-pattern  gown  with 
the  deep  flounce,  and  all  the  fine  thingy- 
myjigs  and  what-you-may-call-'ems  about 
it, 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mark,  "why  my 
poor  old  lass  will  look  so  smart  and  so 
handsome  like,  that,  ecodi  I  should  na 
wonder  if  she  wur  to  captivate  some  of  the 
young  men  there." 

'•La,  Mark,  thee  don't  say  so,  dost  thee? 
returned  the  old  woman,  laughing  good 
humouredly.    But  I  mun  forget  thee.    Noj 
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thou  in  List  wear  thy  best  shoen,  with  the 
silver-plated  buckles,  and  thy  white-ribbed 
hose,  and  thy  Sunday  kerseymere  small- 
clothes, and  thy  daisy-pattern  waistcoat,  and 
thy  best  sky-blaecoat  with  the  large  buttons 
as  big  as  dollars,  and  thy  broad-brimmed 
white  hat  with  the  blue  ribbon  round  it. 
Then  we  shall  look  as  smart  and  as  fine  as 
some  of  the  great  folk,  I  do  J'eckou. 

"To  be  sure  we  shall,  dame,"  coincided 
Mark,  smiling  ;  "  but  come,  come — let  us 
in." 

With  these  words  the  old  people  entered 
the  cottage  to  partake  of  the  repast,  and  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  evening's  fes- 
tivities. 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  only  broken  by 
the  murmuring  breeze  among  the  foliage, 
and  then  a  light  and  faltering  form  was  seen 
slowly  to  approach  the  cottage,  every  now 
and  then  looking  cautiously  back,  and  lis- 
tening, as  though  she  was  fearful  that  some 
one  was  v/atching  her. 

It  was  Phoebe,  but  so  changed  was  her 
demeanour,  and  the  expression  of  her  fea- 
tures to  what  they  had  appeared,  when,  all 
rosy  and  buoyant  with  health  and  spiiits, 
she  had  quitted  her  happy  home  in  the 
morning,  that  it  was  almost  difficult  to  per- 
suade oneself  it  was  the  same  fair  and  happy 
being.  The  roses  had  fled  her  cheeks — the 
light  and  brilliancy  of  her  eye  was  dimmed 
— there  was  a  nervous  quivering  about  the 
lips,  and  her  bosom  seemed  to  throb  and 
swell  with  some  powerful  inward  emotion. 

Slowly,  hesitatingly,  tremblingly  she  ad- 
vanced, then  paused  again  irresolutely,  and 
pressed  her  delicate  hand  upon  her  forehead. 

"  My  heart  trembles — my  courage  fails 
me,"  she  ejaculated,  in  a  faint  and  tremulous 
voice.  "  I  feel  as  though  I  were  the  guilty 
perpetrator  of  some  hideous  crime,  shudder- 
ing fearful  on  the  brink  of  discovery.  Oh, 
happy  home  of  childhood,  why  do  I  now 
falter  on  your  threshold,  and  fear  to  raise 
the  latch  of  your  humble  door?  What 
fatal  spell  has  taken  possession  of  my  senses 
and  tempts  me  to  take  the  desperate  course 
I  am  this  night  bent  to  pursue  ?  To  what 
have  I  pledged  myself?  To  quit  this  happy 
tranquil  scene  perhaps  for  ever;  to  leave 
the  fond  and  faithful  Henry,  the  companion 
of  ray  childhood,  to  misery  and  despair.  To 
abandon  the  revered  authors  of  my  being, 
those  doating,  aged  parents  who  have  no 
other  hope  to  live  for  but  their  only  child, 
and  to  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  a 
stranger?  Monstrous  thotight!  All  Mer- 
ciful God,  direct  me  how  to  act  I" 

Again,  she  paused,  and  leaning  against 
the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  which  grew  near, 
and  on  which  herself  and  Henry  had  carved 
their    names    in    childhood,    pressed    her 


^ands  upon  her  temples  in  painful  thought. 

■  Again  she  slowly  approached  the  cottage- 
door,  and  as  she  did  so  the  happy  laugh  of 
her  parents  from  the  little  parlour ;  thrilled 
to  her  heart,  and  made  her  tremble  more 
violently  than  ever. 

"  Ah,  'tis  their  merry  laugh,"  she  cried, 
happy  in  the  unconsciousness  of  approach- 
ing evil.  And  shall  I  turn  their  mirth  to 
grief  and  heartrending  anguish,  and  bring 
their  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ? 
Oh,  no,  no,  filial  love  and  every  virtuous 
feeling  of  nature  revolt  at  the  idea !  'Tis 
not  too  late  to  retract  the  rash  promise  I 
have  made  to  Lord  Selborne,  and — mother — 
father,  dear,  dear  parents,  thy  child — thy 
Phoebe  will  never  forsake  ye,  or  give  ye 
caiise  to  hate  and  curse  her  memory." 

Bewildered,  distracted,  irresolute,  she  once 
more  staggered  forward,  but  was  compelled 
to  stop,  and  drew  her  breath  with  difficulty. 

"  I  cannot — I  dare  not  meet  them,"  she 
said,  "  I  must  shrink  appalled  from  their 
looks  of  scrutiny,  and  tremble  to  divulge 
my  thoughts.  Oh,  Selborne,  why,  oh,  why 
did  ever  we  meet?" 

She  had  now  approached  so  close  to  the 
cottage-door,  that  she  could  plainly  distin- 
guish the  voices  of  her  parents  as  they  con- 
versed together,  and  that,  if  possible,  added 
to  her  agitation. 

"  'Tis  useless,"  at  length  she  again  gasped 
forth,  "my  trembling  limbs  refuse  their 
office ;  I  cannot  leave  them  at  least  without 
one  word  at  parting." 

The  dame  and  Mark  now  came  from  the 
cottage,  dressed  in  all  their  holiday  finery, 
and  when  poor  Phoebe  saw  them,  she  drew 
hastily  back  into  the  shade,  and  her  heart 
swelled  to  bursting. 

"What  dost  thee  think  of  I  now,  Mark," 
asked  the  dame,  eyeing  herself  from  top  to 
toe,  with  every  feeling  of  satisfaction; 
"  don'tee  think  that  I  do  look  mortal  fine 
and  smart  like?" 

"  Yes,  dame,"  laughed  her  husband.  "  I 
could  almost  fancy  thou  wert  a  squire's  lady. 
But,  come  along,  my  old  lass.  Phoebe, 
Henry,  and  all  of  them  be  anxiously  expect- 
ing us,  I'll  warrant  /  for  the  bright  harvest 
moon  be  risen  thou  see'st,  and  do  smile 
upon  their  innocent  sports  and  gambols. 
Come,  dame,  oh,  wa,  shall  spend  such  a 
happy  night  of  it." 

Unable  any  longer  to  remain  concealed, 
or  to  control  the  conflicting  thoughts  which 
crowded  in  her  mind,  our  heroine  rushed 
wildly  forward,  and  sunk  in  her  mother's 
arms. 

"  My  bairn— my  own  dear  bairn,"  ex- 
claimed her  mother,  in  a  voice  of  the  most 
indescriba,ble  emotion,  and  embracing  her 
affectionately. 
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"What,  Phoebe,  lass?"  demanded  old 
Mark,  "  why  be'st  thee  not  in  the  Hazel 
Dell,  with  Henry  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
company.  Thy  mither  and  I  be  going  there 
and  we'll  have  a  dance  with  the  youngest 
of  ^hem,  too,  eh,  dame  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  we  will,  Mark,"  replied  his 
wife,  her  furrowed,  but  gentle  features  glow- 
ing with  the  pleasure  which  she  anticipated, 
while  every  word  that  her  and  the  old  man 
uttered  in  their  heartless  simplicity,  went 
like  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  the  distracted, 
wavering  Phoebe. 

"  I  say,  Phoebe,"  continued  the  old  wo- 
man, "  how  dost  thou  think  thy  old  mither 
do  look  now,  child,  in  all  her  finery?  Don't 
this  beautiful  cap,  which  thou  didst  make 
me  with  thy  own  pretty  fingers,  become  me? 
And  this  handsome  new  gown  with  the 
tucks  and  flounces  in  the  last  new  fashion. 
I  shan't  look  much  amiss,  I  reckon,  for  an 
old  womau." 

"  Ees,  ess,"  said  Mark,  smiling,  "  I  say, 
Phoebe,  won't  thy  mither  form  what  they 
do  call  a  magnitude  o'  distraction  "*  Ha — 
ha— ha !  " 

"  Oh,  torture  most  exquisite.  I  cannot 
bear  it,"  said  our  heroine  aside,  her  heart 
ready  to  burst,  and  in  vain  struggling  with 
her  feelings.  "  Father — mother,  in  mercy 
spare  your  unhappy  child !"  she  supplicated 
aloud. 

"  Why,  Phoebe — Phoebe,  my  dear  bairn," 
cried  her  mother,  with  a  look  of  surprise 
and  anxiety;  "what  be  the  matter  with  thee? 
Thou'rt  pale  and  tremblest — thou'rt  not 
well ;  come,  come,  child." 

"Now,  Phoebe,  lass,"  interrogated  Mark, 
"  why  be'st  thou  so  sad  and  agitated  loike  ? 
Thou  dost  sob  and  weep,  too.  Come,  come, 
cheer  thee,  my  bonny  bairn ;  tears  do  biit 
ill  become  thy  pretty  bright  eyes,  where 
sunny  smiles  of  joy  and  innocence  be  only 
wont  to  play." 

"  Can  I  longer  act  the  hypocrite  ?"  gasp- 
ed forth  our  heroine,  aside,  and  almost  chok- 
ing. "  Can  I  thus  continue  to  basely  de- 
ceive the  poor  old  souls?  My  brain  is 
bewildered,  and  a  nameless  feeling  of  dread 
and  dismal  foreboding  thrills  through  every 
vein." 

"  Thou  dost  not  answer,  Phoebe,"  said 
the  old  man,  fixing  a  keen  and  penetrating 
look  upon  her,  "  and  thou  dost  shrink  from 
me  and  thy  poor  old  mither,  as  though  thou 
hadst  cause  to  feac  our  scrutiny.  What 
means  this?" 

"  Now,  Phoebe,"  said  the  dame,  tenderly, 
and  imprinting  a  fond  kiss  upon  the  pale 
cheek  of  her  trembling,  agitated  daughter ; 
"now,  Phoebe,  dear,  what  be  come  to  thee? 
Speak,  child — speak,  for  it  do  rack  thy  old 
niither's  heart  to  see  thee  sad." 


"  No,  no — 'tis  nothing,"  faltered  the  poor 
girl,  still  struggling  with  her  feelings.  "  I 
— I'm  a  silly  girl — 'twas  only  a  slight  ner- 
vous feeling — a  sensation  of  pain;  but  I'm 
better  now — I'm  well — I'm  happy;  yes,  yes, 
very  hap — " 

Convulsed  with  emotion,  after  a  painful 
effort,  she  sank  on  her  knees  at  the  feet  ot 
her  parents,  and  sobbed  as  though  her  heart 
would  break. 

"  Poor  lass,"  exclaimed  Mark,  affection- 
ately and  compassionately,  at  the  same  time 
raising  her  from  her  humble  posture,  "it 
doubtless  be  the  heat  of  the  weather  that 
has  overcome  her;  or,  mayhap,  she  and 
Henry  have  had  a  bit  of  a  tiff  loike,  dame, 
as  it  be  very  nat'ral  for  all  lovers  to  do.  I 
know  he  were  a  little  bit  cross'd  with  her, 
and  jealous  in  the  morning.  But  you  will 
soon  kiss  and  be  friends  again,  Phoebe. 
Arouse  thee,  child,  and  return  with  us  to  the 
Hazel  Dell,  where  I  warrant  thou'st  left 
Henry  ready  to  break  his  heart,  the  siUy 
lad.     Come — come." 

"  No,  no — not  now,"  cried  the  poor  girl, 
fearfully  agitated,  and  unable  to  conceal  her 
confusion.  "  I — I  will  follow  you  presently 
and — my  heart  will  bui'st!"  she  groaned, 
aside;  I  cannot — dare  not  tell  the  fatal 
truth." 

"  We'd  better  not  worry  the  poor  child, 
Mark,"  observed  the  dame;  "She  will  soon 
recover  herself  when  alone,  I  reckon.  There, 
Phoebe,  dear,  get  thee  into  the  cottage,  and 
set  thyself  to  rights.  Don't  be  long  before 
thou  comest  to  the  Dell,  and  we'll  be  so 
happy,  and  so  merry.  Good-bye,  Phoebe, 
good-bye.     Now,  old  man." 

"  Father — mother  —dear  parents!"  sobbed 
Phoebe,  with  the  most  uncontrolable  emo- 
tion, and  clinging  to  them,  "  oh,  may  all- 
bounteous  heaven  bless  ye  ! " 

"  Thou  art  a  silly  girl,  Phoebe,"  said  her 
father,  after  having  embraced  her,  "  but  I 
never  saw  thee  so  before.  Come,  dame,  let 
us  be  jogging.  Phoebe  will  soon  follow  us, 
won't  thee,  lass  ?" 
"Yes — ^yes,"  gasped  forth  our  heroine, 

"That's  a  good  girl,"  said  her  mother, 
kindly;  "  I  know  thou'lt  not  long  be  happy 
awa,y  from  thy  parents.  Come  along,  Mark, 
let's  hasten.  Thou'lt  not  be  long,  Phoebe  ? 
Dear— oh,  dear,  Mark,  don't  we  both  look 
smart  ?  I  reckon  our  appearance  will  cause 
quite  a  sensation." 

With  these  words,  the  poor  old  people 
departed,  leaving  Phoebe  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  lan- 
guage adequately  to  describe. 
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OHAPTEE  VI. 

THE  FINAL  STRUGGLE — THE  FATAI.  RESOLVE. 

For  a  few  minutes  after  her  parents  were 
gone,  Phoebe  remained  transfixed  to  the 
spot  like  a  statue,  and  with  a  mind  bewil- 
dered and  agonized. 

"  Gone— gone,"  she  at  length  cried,  look- 
ing wildly  around  her,  "  and  they  know  not 
the  storm  which  is  about  to  burst  upon  their 
devoted  heads.     Oh,   I   am    most  cruel — 

artless,  to  deceive  them  thus.  'Twill 
surely  break  their  poor  old  hearts." 

At  that  moment  the  old  clock  in  the  cot- 
tage struck  the  hour  of  nine,  and,  at  its 
well  known  sound,  Phoebe  started,  and 
trembled  more  violently  than  before. 

"  The  time  fast  approaches,"  she  said ; 
"  dear  old  clock,  shall  I  ever  again  listen  to 
your  familiar  tones,  or  hear  your  well  known 
tick?  Oh,  I  cannot  leave  this  sacred  spot! 
Still,  why  should  I  hesitate  ?  I  cannot — 
will  not  doubt  the  truth  and  honour  of  Sel- 
borne  ;  he  will  make  me  his  bride — his  law- 
ful bride,  and  I  shall  soon  return  as  Lady 
Selborne,  and  remove  my  dear  parents  from 
toil  and  poverty  to  wealth  and  happiness. 
Delightful  thought,  let  me  no  longer  delay." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  she  took  a  letter  and  a 
pocket-book  from  her  bosom,  at  which  she 
gazed  for  a  few  moments  with  much  earnest- 
ness, and  then  continued — 

"  I  will  leave  these  few  parting  lines  of 
explanation  that  I  have  penned  upon  the 
table  in  the  cottage,  and  this  pocket-book, 
which  contains  fifty  pounds  in  Bank  of 
England  notes,  a  present  from  Lord  Selborne 
to  my  dear  parents.  It  will  be  a  little  for- 
tune to  them.  They  will  be  delighted.  Let 
me  be  quick,  ere  my  resolution  fail  me." 

She  quickly  entered  the  cottage,  and  as 
she  did  so.  Lord  Selborne,  who  had  been  con- 
cealed behind  the  trees  and  listening  to  her, 
appeared,  attired  in  a  travelling  dress,  and 
with  looks  of  mingled  triumph  and  im- 
patience. 

"  My  well  laid  scheme  is  complete,"  he 
said,  "  and  my  bird  is  fairly  caught,  though 
she  has  been  a  long  time  hesitating  and  flut- 
tering about  the  net.   But  Sc-ft,  she  comes." 

He  once  more  concealed  himself  behind 
the  trees,  and  Phoebe,  with  a  pallid  coun- 
tenance, and  a  palpitating  heart,  returned 
from  the  cottage ;  in  the  agitation  of  her 
feelings,  neglecting  to  fasten  the  door. 

"  'Tis  done,"  she  said  in  a  faint  voice, 
"the  painful  trial  is  over.  Now  let  me  be- 
gone while  yet  courage  nerves  me.  Dear 
scenes  of  my  happy  childhood,  for  a  time 


farewell,  and  kind  heaven  pardon  me  if  I 
am  acting  wrong.'' 

She  knelt,  and  with  clasped  and  upraised 
bands,  and  tearful  eyes,  solemnly  and  ear- 
nestlyinvoked  the  protection  of  the  Supreme. 

"  My  hopes  revive,"  she  ejaculated,  once 
more  rising  to  her  feet.  I'm  firm — dear 
Selborne,  I  am  thine  !  Faithful  to  my  pro- 
mise, I  come — I  come !  " 

She  turned  to  depart,  and  sank  overpow- 
ered by  the  various  feelings  that  struggled 
in  her  breast,  in  the  arms  of  Lord  Selborne, 
who  had  come  hastily  from  the  place  of  his 
concealment. 

"  Dear  Phoebe,"  said  the  libertine,  as  he 
pressed  the  trembling  form  of  the  blushing 
maiden  to  his  bosom,  "  the  hour  is  come — 
all  is  ready.  I  come  to  claim  the  fulfilment 
of  your  vows,  and  you  will  not — cannot  de- 
ceive me.  See,  sweetest,"  continued  he, 
presenting  her  a  heath-rose,  which  he  had 
plucked  from  its  stem,  "  I  bring  you  this 
simple  oflfering  of  my  affection.  It  is  beau- 
tiful as  the  wild  flowers  that  deck  your  hair, 
and  sweet  as  the  love  I  bear  you." 

"It  is  sweet,  indeed,"  replied  Phoebe, 
"  but  its  sweetness  must  wither  ere  night 
closes  around.  It  is  beautiful,  but  its  beauty 
is  short-lived  as  the  love  evinced  by  man. 
Let  not  this,  then,  be  the  type  of  our  attach- 
ment. Bring  me  the  delicate  evergreen,  the 
sweet  flower  that  blossoms  through  the  year, 
and  I  will  say  as  I  wreathe  it  in  my  hair, 
'  The  violets  have  bloomed  and  died — the 
roses  have  flourished  and  decayed — but  the 
evergreen  is  still  young,  and  so  is  the  love 
of  my  Edwin.'  Eriend  of  my  heart,  you 
cannot — you  will  not  deceive  me  ?  I  live 
but  for  you,  you  are  my  hopes — my  thoughts 
— my  existence  itself.  If  I  lose  you,  1  lose 
my  all ;  I  was  but  a  solitary  wild  flower  in 
the  wilderness  of  nature,  until  you  trans- 
planted me  to  a  more  genial  soil ;  and  you 
can  never  deceive — never  break  the  fond 
heart  you  first  taught  to  glow  with  passion. 
Edwin — my  own  dear  Edwin !  " 

With  a  burst  of  convulsive  emotion,  she 
threw  herself  senseless  in  his  arms,  and  he 
covered  her  face  with  his  kisses. 

"  I  have  triumphed,"  he  exclaimed,  "  my 
hopes,  my  wishes  are  realised.  She  is  mine 
— mine ! " 

He  raised  her  inanimate  form  in  his  arms 
as  he  spoke,  and  quickly  bore  her  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  a  post-chaise  waiting.  A 
few  minutes  more,  and  the  unfortunate 
Phoebe  Mayfield,  with  her  guilty  betrayer, 
was  hastening  to  London. 

Scarcely  had  the  wily  deceiver,  with  his 
hapless  victim  quitted  the  spot,  when  Hemy 
Ashford,  with  wild  and  disordered  looks,  and 
a  faltering,  agitated  step — his  whole  de- 
meanour, m  fact,  evincing  the  strong  tempest 
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of  toituriug  feelings  that,  with  such  uncon- 
trolable  violence  was  raging  in  his  mind — 
hurried  towards  the  cottage.  He  paused, 
and  cast  an  anxious  and  melancholy  look 
around,  then  pressed  his  hands  upon  his 
forehead,  and  seemed  to  meditate  what  to  do. 

Again  he  aroused  himself,  and  advanced 
a  step  or  two,  still  gazing  anxiously,  and 
•with  looks  of  melancholy  and  despair  to- 
wards the  humble  dwelhng  of  that  fair 
being  for  whom  he  would  freely  have  sacri- 
ficed his  hfe,  and  who  had  now,  alas,  been 
tempted  to  abandon  it,  probably  for  ever. 
His  heart  was  full  to  bursting,  and  tumul- 
tuous thoughts  crowded  upon  his  fevered 
brain,  and  added  to  the  agony  of  his  soul. 

On  quitting  his  sister  in  the  abrupt  and 
distracted  manner  that  has  been  described 
in  a  previous  chapter,  he  had  rushed  with 
the  wild  air  of  a  maniac  in  the  direction  of 
the  spot  where  he  had  seen  Lord  Selborne 
and  Phoebe ;  he  was  worked  up  to  the 
greatest  pitch  of  excitement — reproaches 
for  Phoebe — curses  for  the  libertine  were 
ah-eady  on  his  lips,  and  had  he  then  en- 
countered theln  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  something  fatal  would  have  taken  place, 
but  on  reaching  the  place  where  he  had 
caught  a  hasty  glance  of  their  receding 
forms,  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Kage  and  disappointment  filled  his  breast 
— he  struck  his  forehead  passionately  with 
his  clenched  fist,  and,  for  some  moments, 
hesitated  what  to  do;  he  hurried  on  in  the 
same  course  which  he  imagined  they  had 
pursued,  but  all  traces  of  them  were  lost, 
and  the  most  fearful  doubts  and  suspicions 
rushed  upon  his  mind. 

For  some  time  he  continued  to  wander, 
i  he  scarcely  knew  whither,  but  not  being 
able  to  discover  anything  of  those  whom  he 
so  anxiously  sought,  he  slowly,  and  with  a 
desponding  heart,  as  has  been  shown,  bent 
his  agitated  steps  towards  the  cottage. 

"  What  fearful  foreboding  is  it  which 
thus  holds  my  senses  in  subjection,  and 
makes  me  tremble  to  proceed?"  he  solilo- 
quised. "  Phoebe  is  not  in  the  Hazel  Bell, 
and  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  her,  and 
the  villain— who  I  fear  has  obtained  too 
powerful  an  ascendancy  o'er  her  heart — in 
the  way.  My  heart  misgives  me.  There 
must  be  something  wi'ong." 

He  walked  quickly  up  to  the  cottage,  lis- 
tened, and  then  looked  eagerly  in  at  the 
window. 

"  There  is  no  one  to  be  seen,"  he  said, 
"  all  is  still  as  death ;  the  place  seems  lonely 
and  deserted,  my  fears  increase.  Ah,  the 
door  is  open ;  let  me  enter,  and  end  at  once 
this  anxiety  and  suspense." 

He  stepped  into  the  little  room,  so  clean 
and  neat  in  its  lonely  appearance,  and  his 


heai't  throbbed  violently  with  fear  and  ex- 
pectation. The  dog,  which  knew  him  well 
boimded  playfully  towards  him,  and  as  well, 
as  he  could  evinced  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
him. 

Henry  cast  his  eyes  anxiously  and  hastily 
around  the  room,  and  they  fell  upon  the 
open  letter  which  Phoebe  had  left  upon  the 
table.  With  a  trembling  hand,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  was  about,  he  snatched  it 
up,  and  eagerly  glanced  at  its  fatal  contents ; 
then  a  groan  of  agony  and  despair  escaped 
him,  and  with  a  burst  of  the  most  violent 
emotion  he  rushed  from  the  cottage,  with 
the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  gazing  vehe- 
mently upon  it. 

"  The  damning  proof  is  here,"  he  ex- 
claimed; "she's  gone — she's  lost — ^i-uined! 
The  libertine  has  triumphed,  and  the  inno- 
cent Phoebe  Mayfield — my  Phoebe  is  his 
victim.     Oh,  wretched  girl.'' 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
deep  and  heavy  sobs  escaped  his  breast. 

"  Mocking  fiends  surround  me,"  he  wildly 
cried;  "vultures  are  gnawing  at  my  heart, 
and  madness  is  upon  my  brain.  And  yet, 
it  may  not  be  too  late;  let  me  fly  to  save 
her,  and  wreak  my  vengeance  on  the  ac- 
cursed villain's  head." 

With  a  frantic  step  he  hurried  away,  and 
rushed  into  the  road,  dashing  on  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,  unknowing  whither  he  was 
going,  and  without  any  settled  purpose. 

From  the  back  road  passing  by  the  aban- 
doned dwelling  of  Phoebe  Mayfield,  Captain 
Beaufort  had  watched  the  elopement  with 
mingled  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  envy, 
and  as  the  post-chaise  rolled  rapidly  on  its 
way  he  said — 

"  By  Jove,  Selborne  has  stolen  a  march 
upon  me,  and  has  captured  this  rustic  beauty 
by  a  coup- de-main.  They  are  now  on  the 
high  road  to  the  gay  metropolis,  and  here 
am  I,  who  have  hitherto  been  so  successful 
in  all  my  amours,  left  solitary,  neglected, 
and  alone." 

At  that  moment  a  cry  of  grief  and  anguish, 
in  the  tones  of  a  man's  voice,  smote  his  ears, 
and  looking  in  the  direction  from  whence 
the  sound  proceeded,  he  perceived  the  agi- 
tated Henry  Ashford  approaching,  with  a 
wild  and  hun-ied  step. 

" So,"  soliloquised  Beaufort,  "'tis  Henry 
Ashford,  Lord  Sslborne's  unsuccessful  rival ; 
he  looks  half  crazy,  poor  devil.  His  lord- 
ship has  given  the  quietus  to  his  hopes,  at 
any  rate.    Ha — ha — ha." 

The  libertine  turned  aside,  indulging  in 
brutal  mirth,  and  the  unfortunate  Henry 
quickly  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  started  with 
mingled  feelings  of  disgust,  contempt,  and 
indignation  on  beholding  the  unprincipled 
friend  of  that  nobleman  whose  name  he  had 


so  much  reason  to  curse.  The  captain,  how- 
ever, affected  not  to  ohserve  him,  and  having 
exhausted  his  laughter,  proceeded  carelessly 
to  hum  the  burden  of  an  amatory  song,  at 
the  same  time  playing  with  the  chain  and 
seals  of  his  watch. 

"Aye,"  ejaculated  Henry,  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  sarcasm,  "thou  art  merry.  Captain 
Beaufort;  no  doubt  you  have  good  caxise 
for  miith.  The  devil  and  his  imps,  they 
say,  do  ever  exult  at  the  downfall  of  inno- 
cence and  virtue.  Where  is  that  accursed 
villain,  thy  base  associate  in  crime  ?" 

"  You  are  excited,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied 
the  captain  with  the  greatest  coolness  and 
composure ;  "  pr'ythee  keep  your  temper — 
be  cool — be  cool.  To  be  sure,  it  is  devehsh 
provoking  to  be  jilted  by  the  little  divinities, 
but  then  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  women 
are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries." 
No.  3. 


"  Taunting  devil ! "  exclaimed  Hemy, 
passionately.  "  I  will  no  longer  tamely 
brook  thy  unmanly  insolence.  Brutal 
rufhan,  thus  do  I  resent  it !  " 

With  these  words,  he  dealt  the  London 
exquisite,  and  abandoned  libertine,  a  violent 
blow,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and 
he  then  quilted  the  spot  and  hastened  on 
his  way  to  the  Hazel  Dell. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE   FATAL   SCENE   IN   THE   HAZEL  DELL. 

"  Confound  the  coimtry  bumpkin,"  said 
the  captain,  gathering  himself  to  hisi'eet; 
"  to  have  the  consummate  presumption  to 
lay  his  vulgar,  hlthy  hands  on  an  officer  and 
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a  gentleman.  'Twas  cursed  provoking  to 
think  I  had  not  my  sword,  or  demme,  I 
would  have  pinned  him  to  a  tree  like  a— a 
cockchafer." 

Having  thus  given  vent  to  his  outraged 
feelings,  the  proud  and  ignorant  aristocrat 
departed  in  a  different  direction  to  that 
which  Henry  had  taken. 

While  these  events  were  going  on,  a  scene 
of  unusual  happiness  and  gaity  was  taking 
place  in  the  Hazel  Dell,  which  was  now 
brilliantly  lighted  by  the  harvest  moon.  The 
rustics  were  all  in  their  glory,  cheerful  strains 
of  music,  mingled  with  loud  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter resounded  on  every  side ;  everybody  trod 
it  merrily  in  the  giddy  mazes  of  the  sprightly 
dance ;  Giles  Stubbles  and  Patty  making  an 
extraordinary  display,  and  in  which  no  one 
took  a  more  active  part  than  the  eccentric, 
but  kind-hearted  Bobby  Bristles,  whom  we 
have  not  before 'introduced  to  the  reader, 
but  who  might  be  considered  rather  an  im- 
portant personage,  being  the  village  cobler 
and  politician. 

Nothing  could  be  possibly  more  interest- 
ing and  animated  than  this  scene  of  rustic 
festivity ;  and  the  romantic  spot  in  which  it 
took  place  added  greatly  to  the'general  effect. 
Long  avenues  of  stately  trees,  whose  clus- 
tering branches  and  emerald  foliage  glisten- 
ed in  the  moonbeams,  opened  to  the  view 
on  every  side,  and  in  which  various  groups 
of  happy  peasants  were  disporting  gaily,  to 
the  merry  simple  sound  of  the  pipe  and 
tabor.  Numerous  parties  were  seen  romp- 
ing on  the  green,  others  were  hurrying  to 
the  spot  from  various  directions,  while  the 
aged  people  were  seated  at  intervals  on  the 
grassy  mounds,  enjoying  the  cheerful  sight, 
and  indulging  in  social  conversation.  The 
air  resounded  with  joyous  laughter,  not  a 
gloomy  face  was  to  be  seen  in  that  happy 
assembly.  Who  could  have  anticipated  the 
sad  termination  to  the  revels  which  was  fated 
to  take  place  ? 

From  another  part  of  the  Dell  might  be 
heard  a  simple  chorus  of  male  and  female 
voices,  singing  the  following  appropriate 
words — 

"  Merry  in  the  Dell,  all  gay  and  free. 
Tripping  lightly,  merrily,  sprightly  ; 

Joyous,  happy  we  will  be, 

While  the  bonny  harvest  moon  shines  brightly. 

"  Sorrow  shall  not  enter  here, 

Anxious  thoughts  away — away; 
In  harmless  revel  banish  care. 

Let's  be  jovial,  let's  be  gay. 

"  Then  merry  in  the  Dell,  all  gay  and  free, 
Tripping  lightly,  cheerily,  sprightly ; 

Joyous,  happy  we  will  be, 

WhUe  the  bonny  harvest  moon  shines  brightly." 


Honest  Bob  Bristles,  however,  could  not 
resist  the  present  opportunity  to  make  an 
oratorical  display,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  dance,  in  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
most  boisterously  active  in  the  scene  of 
hilarity,  he  thrust  himself  forward,  and 
waving  his  arm  to  command  silence,  with 
much  self-importance  in  his  style  and  de- 
meanour, he  said — 

"  Now  then,  my  friends,  if  you'd  not 
alwus  remain  in  a  state  of  poly-tickle  dark- 
ness, now's  the  time  or  never  for  your  re- 
g'zft-eration.    No  longer  continue  to—" 

"  Come,  I  say  Measter  Bristles,"  inter- 
posed Giles,  cutting  the  eloquent  cobler 
short  in  his  political  harrangue,  "  we  ben't 
a  going  to  listen  to  your  nonsense  'bout 
poilj-ticks,  o'  which  you  know  no  more  than 
your  own  lapstone.  We've  met  here  for  fun 
and  jollity,  an'  we'll  have  it,  too,  won't  we 
lads?" 

"  Aye — aye,"  shouted  several  of  the  party ; 
"  bravo,  Giles  ! " 

"  What,  yer  Won't  listen  to  me  ?''  said  the 
indignant  Bristles,  "  well  then,  as  I  don't 
wish  to  insult  yer,  and  would  confine  myself 
within  the  limits  of  true  perliteness,  I've 
merely  to  say  that  you're  a  set  of  the'  most 
stultified,  uncultivated,  and  ignorant  boobies 
I  ever  met  with.'' 

This  speech  was  received  with  good  hu- 
moured laughter,  in  which  the  political 
cobler  joined  as  heartily  as  the  rest. 

"Now,  my  Isids  and  lasses,"  said  one  of 
company,  a  wofthy  farmer,  "  we  must  keep 
the  game  alive.  See  the  bright  moon  do 
smile  cheerfully  on  your  mirth,  so  we  mun 
let  our  spirits  flag.  Dance  away — dance 
away.'* 

The  happy  party  needed  no  urging  to 
give  due  effect  to  this  advice,  and  they 
had  again  arranged  themselves  for  the 
dance,  when  Mark  Mayfleld  and  his  dame 
— strutting  with  no  little  pride  in  her  rustic 
finery,  and  her  benevolent  countenance 
beaming  with  smiles — arrived,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  cordial  shouts  of  welcome. 

"  Thank  ye — thank  ye,  lads  and  lasses," 
said  old  Mark,  shaking  hands  with  every- 
body, "  I  be  glad  to  see  ye  all  so  merry  and 
so  happy.  Here  be  my  old  dame,  ye  see,  in 
her  best  bib  and  tucker,  and  a  looking  mor- 
tal foine  loike.  My  Phoebe  will  be  here 
presently,  an'  I  do  warrant  she'll  be  one  of 
the  merriest  and  happiest  among  ye.  But 
where  be  Measter  Harry?  I  don't  see  him 
here." 

"  No,  neighbour  Mark,"  replied  Ealph 
Hawthorn,  the  farmer  before  introduced  to 
the  reader,  "  Harry  Ashford  has  not  been 
here  all  the  evening,  and  I  do  wonder  at  it, 
for  where  there  be  a  merry  making  a  going 
on,  he  and  his  pretty  Phoebe  be  sure  to  be 
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first  in  the  party.  ]Jut  no  doubt  they'll 
both  be  here  presently;  so  come,  my  old 
friends  be  seated  while  the  lads  an  the  lasses 
enjoy  themselves  to  their  heart's  content. 

The  old  people  immediately  acceded  to 
this  proposal,  and  took  their  seats  under  the 
wide  spreading  branches  of  an  ancient  tree, 
and  from  whence  they  could  have  an  unin- 
terrupted view  of  the  festivities. 

And  now  the-  merry  dance  was  resumed 
with  increased  spirit,  and  the  mirth  and  en- 
joyment were  at  their  highest  pitch  ;  laugh- 
ter shook  the  sides,  and  pleasure  beamed 
from  every  eye ;  sylph-like  forms,  and  manly 
rustics  tripped  lightly,  merrily,  to  the 
sprightly  measure,  when  a  loud  exclamation 
of  anguish  suddenly  interrupted  the  joyous 
proceedings,  and  Henry  Ashford,  with  the 
fatal  letter  still  open  in  his  hand,  rushed  to 
the  spot,  and  stood  motionless,  speechless, 
gazing  vacantly  on  the  astonished  revellers. 

Mark  and  the  dame  immediately  arose, 
and  anxiously  approaching  him,  the  former 
eagerly  demanded — 

"  Why,  Harry,  what  be'st  the  matter  with 
thee,  lad?  Why  dost  look  so  wild,  and 
clench  thy  fist?  Where  be  Phoebe  ? — where 
be  my  bau'n  ?" 

"  She  is  gone — fled,"  replied  Henry  with 
a  violent  burst  of  emotion;  "left  home  — 
the  poor  old  dame  —thou — all  for  the  ac- 
cursed villain  who  hath  led  her  astray.  Thou 
art  childless  now — childless  now,  and  I — 
oh,  misery  and  despair !" 

His  broad  chest  heaved  with  the  over- 
whelming power  of  his  feelings,  and  he 
sobbed  convulsively. 

"Gone — fled?"  gasped  forth  Mark,  gaz- 
ing at  him  with  stupifled  and  bewildered 
amazement  and  incredulity ;  "  our  Phoebe, 
no,  no — it  be  false !  Thou'rt  mad,  Harry — 
thou'rt  mad !" 

"  It  be  too  true,"  groaned  the  young  man, 
"  oh,  faithless  girl." 

"Speak,  Harry,"  cried  the  poor  old  wo- 
man, in  tembling  accents,  and  the  smiles  of 
joyous  hope  at  once  forsaking  her  venerable 
features,  "  speak,  Hariy,  I  charge  thee,  on 
thy  life.  My  Phoebe — my  dear  bairn,  oh, 
say  she — '-' 

"  Here,"  interrupted  Henry,  in  a  voice 
half  stifled  with  emotion,  and  giving  the 
fatal  letter  which  had  been  left  in  the  cot- 
tage by  our  heroine,  to  Mark,  ''read,  Mark, 
read  the  fatal  truth." 

"  No — no,  I  cannot ;.  I  be  no  scholard," 
replied  the  old  man,  with  increased  agita- 
tion, and  a  ghastly  paleness  overspread  his 
countenance,  his  lips  quivering,  "  dame 
you—-' 

"  Oh,  how  my  poor  old  heart  trembles," 
gasped  forth  the  dame,  as  she  took  the  letter, 
and  endeavoured  to  peruse  the  contents,  "  it 


do  throb — throb  ;  tears  gush  to  my  eyes,  an' 
I  can't  see  to — ah,"  she  suddenly  shrieked, 
whilst  fearful  convulsive  emotion  shook  lier 
frame,  "  those  dreadful  words — '  Mither — 
father,  for  awhile  farewell ;  I — I — '  Oh,  it 
be  true — it  be  true!  She  be  gone — torn 
from  us;  the  pretty  flower  we  loved  and 
cherished  so  fondly,  be  stolen  from  our  aged 
bosoms;  we  shall  uae  more  see  her  sunny 
smiles — nae  more  listen  to  the  gentle  music 
of  her  voice.  Phoebe — Phoebe  ! — my  poor 
winsome  bairn!" 

With  an  hysterical  laugh  the  unhappy 
mother  sank  in  the  arms  of  her  aged  partner 
— she  fixed  one  last,  one  earnest  look  upon 
his  distracted  features,  and,  with  a  groan  of 
heart-rending  agony,  her  eyes  closed  for 
ever. 

The  sounds  of  merriment  entirely  ceased 
in  the  Hazel  Dell,  the  soft,  melancholy 
murmuring  of  the  night  air  among  the 
foliage,  alone  broke  the  death-like  silence 
which  prevailed.  Even  the  bright  moon,  as 
if  in  sorrow,  for  a  brief  interval  hid  its  pale 
face  behind  the  hazy  clouds. 

The  villagers  stood  bewildered,  astonish- 
ed, and  awe-struck :  Henry  was  appalled, 
transfixed  as  a  statue ;  while  poor  old  Mark 
was  paralyzed  to  the  spot,  gazing  wildly, 
vacantly,  and  with  stupified  incredulity  upon 
those  ghastly  features,  so  lately  beaming 
with  smiles  of  heartfelt  happiness. 

There  was  a  fearful,  solemn  pause,  and 
then  Mark,  in  a  voice  whose  deep  tones  of 
bursting  anguish  thrilled  to  the  very  souls 
of  all  who  heard  it,  sobbed — 

"  Dame — mither !  look  up — oh,  speak  to 
me! — in  mercy  let  me  again  hear  the  tones 
o'  thy  loved  voice,  that  for  so  many  years 
has  gladdened  my  heart  to  listen  to  !  No, 
no,  she  will  never  speak  more;  the  fatal 
blow  be  struck ;  her  heart  be  broken ;  she 
— she  be  dead,  I  ha'  na  bairn,  na  dame 
now ;  na  one  to  love  or  care  for  me  in  the 
dreary  winter  o'  my  days !'  The  poor  old 
mon  be  all  alone — all  alone." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

time's    CHANOES — THE   OLD  STONE   HOUSE, 

Let  US  draw  the  curtain  before  those  melan- 
choly scenes. 

Mouths  have  rolled  away  since  the  dismal 
occurrences  recorded  in  the  previous  chapters 
— and  strange  and  painful  have  been  the 
changes  effected  in  that  brief  space  of  time. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  as  ever  in  the 
starry  canopy  of  heaven  above^  the  Hazel 
Dell;  the  soft  breeze  whispered  among  the 
branches  of  the  old  trees;    and  the  wild 
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flowers  grew  and  bloomed  in  all  their  sweet 
luxuriance ;  but  the  merry  sounds  of  inno- 
cent mirtli  no  more  tliere  were  heard ;  liglit 
hearts  bounded  not  to  the  tones  of  joy; 
fairy  forms  of  simple  innocence  and  beauty 
no  longer  might  be  seen,  romping  in  sportive 
play  upon  the  green  sward,  or  tripping  gaily 
in  the  fantastic  mazes  of  the  dance.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  mirth  dared  not 
to  desecrate  the  sacred  spot,  since  Death 
had  there  so  solemnly  and  emphatically  as- 
serted his  awful  sway. 

The  poor  old  dame  no  longer  with  anxious 
looks  of  love  and  joy  watched  for  the  return 
of  her  aged  partner  from  his  daily  toil,  or 
listened  to  catch  the  sound  of  her  fair  child's 
cheerful  voice  upon  the  air,  as  she  hastened 
to  receive  the  fervent  kiss  of  motherly  affec- 
tion. She  slept  peacefully  beneath  the  green 
grass  turf  in  the  old  church-yard,  where  the 
wild  flowers  bloomed  in  reverence  to  her 
memory. 

The  little  cottage  garden  was  abandoned 
to  neglect  and  wild  desolation ;  weeds  grew 
where  blushing  flowers  once  abundantly 
were  seen,  wafting  the  breath  of  fragrance 
ai'ound.  The  window-shutters  were  closed, 
no  more  was  heard  the  ticking  of  the  old 
clock — the  bark  of  the  faithful  dog  Frisk, 
or  the  purring  of  Tabby  Tom  in  the  old 
arm-chair  in  the  chimney  corner ;  the  cot- 
tage, the  once  happy  home  of  Phoebe  May- 
field  and  her  parents  was  closed,  and  for 
months  had  remained  untenanted,  aban- 
doned to  gloom  and  silence. 

The  aspect  of  the  village,  too,  participated 
in  the  general  change  that  time  and  circum- 
stances had  wrought  within  the  last  few 
months.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  all  but  deserted. 
Giles  Stubbles  and  his  pretty  Patty  had 
quitted  their  former  situation  at  the  old 
Plough  inn,  tied  the  nuptial  knot,  and,  ac- 
companied by  the  eloquent  Bob  Bristles, 
had  gone  to  seek  their  fortune  in  London. 
j  Ever  since  the  elopement  of  Phoebe,  mis- 
"■:  fortune  had  lowered  upon  Henry  Ashford 
and  his  gentle,  amiable  sister.  He  had  been 
unable  to  settle  to  work  as  he  had  been  wont 
to  do — illness  overtook  him,  and  the  little 
money  which  himself  and  Amy  by  the 
strictest  parsimony  had  been  enabled  to 
hoard,  was  soon  exhausted,  and  he  could 
not  now  obtain  that  employment  which  he 
had  so  long  neglected ;  the  consequence  was 
that  nothing  but  misery  and  poverty  seemed 
to  await  him  and  his  sister  in  their  native 
place,  and  with  a  few  pounds  which  the 
worthy  farmer,  Ralph  Hawthorn  was  so 
kind  as  to  lend  him,  and,  assuming  the 
name  of  Stephen  Mordent,  he  and  Amy 
also  took  their  departure  to  the  gay  metro- 
polis. 

The  regiment  of  which  Lord  Selborne  was 


the  colonel,  had  long  since  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the 
misguided  Phoebe  since  the  fatal  night  on 
which  she  had  abandoned  her  home ;  and 
her  name  was  never  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  village,  except 
with  words  of  soiTow  and  regret,  not  im- 
mingled  with  reproach  and  censure. 

Bilt  where  was  the  wretched,  bereaved 
father?  What  had  become  of  him?  He 
saw  the  cold  remains  of  hisunforfunate  wife 
deposited  in  their  final  resting-place,  beneath 
the  yew  tree  which  grew  near  the  ivy-man- 
tled porch  of  the  village  church,  that  had 
stood  for  ages ;  he  arranged  the  simple 
flowers  upon  the  grassy  mound  of  earth  that 
covered  it,  he  knelt,  he  prayed,  he  wept 
there,  then  quitted  the  neighbourhood  which 
from  the  earliest  days  of  youth  he  had  in- 
habited, and  alone  wandered  no  one  knew 
whither.  The  heart-felt  sympathy  of  all 
went  with  him,  and  many  were  the  fervent 
wishes  expressed  that  heaven  would  watch 
over  him,  and  afford  the  balm  of  consolation 
and  resignation  to  his  broken  spirit  in  his 
heavy  affliction. 

He  was  absent  for  several  weeks,  and 
various  were  the  fears  and  speculations  as 
to  the  fate  which  had  befallen  him,  knowing 
the  distracted  state  of  his  mind,  and  his  all 
but  destitute  condition,  for,  with  scorn  and 
reiDuguance,  he  had  refused  to  make  use  of 
a  farthing  of  the  money  which  Phoebe  had 
left  in  the  cottage  on  the  night  of  her  de- 
parture. 

At  length,  Mark  May  field  returned  to 
Dewsbiny — but,  alas,  what  an  altered  man; 
there  was  no  longer  that  hearty  look  of 
robiist  health  upon  his  features — they  were 
wan,  wasted,  careworn;  his  cheeks  were 
hollow,  the  fire  of  his  eye  was  extinguished, 
his  hair  had  become  white  as  silver,  and  his 
limbs  had  lost  their  late  almost  youthful 
elasticity ;  his  form  was  bent  and  attenuated, 
in  fact,  in  the  course  of  a  few  short  months 
twenty  years  seemed  added  to  his  age,  and 
his  oldest  friends  could  scarcely  recognize 
him. 

His  first  visit  was  to  the  grave  of  his  wife, 
where  he  knelt,  and  there  remained  in  tears 
and  prayer,  from  earliest  dawn  even  till  the 
dark  shadows  of  evening  had  descended 
upon  the  earth,  and  then,  with  slow,  re- 
luctant step,  he  bent  his  way  to  his  lonely 
cottage. 

As  he  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  society,  no 
one  offered  to  obtrude  upon  his  sorrows, 
though  all  pitied  him,  and  gladly  but 
delicately  contributed  to  his  necessities, 
for  his  days  of  labour  were  now  evidently 
past. 

He  remained  at  the  cottage  about  a  week, 
when   one  day  the  neighbours  found  the 
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shu;ters  of  the  casement  closed,  the  doors 
fastened,  and  all  silent  within. 

Having  knocked  for  some  time,  without 
receiving  any  answer,  and  fearing  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  the  poor  old  man , 
they  forced  the  doors,  hut  he  was  not  there, 
he  was  gone,  together  with  the  dog,  the  cat 
— who,  during  the  time  of  his  former  ab- 
sence, had  been  fed  by  the  villagers — the 
old  clock,  and  all  the  principle  articles  of 
furniture. 

What  had  now  become  of  the  unfortunate 
man  ?  They  made  strict  inquiries  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  for  miles  around,  but 
could  ascertain  nothing.  No  person  had 
seen  anything  of  him — his  disappearance, 
and  his  whereabouts  was  a  mystery  that  no 
one  could  solve.  Some  feared  that  he  had 
laid  violent  hands  on  himself,  others  ima- 
gined that  he  had  wandered  to  London  in 
search  of  his  misguided  daughter,  but  no 
satisfactory  explanation  whatever  could  be 
obtained,  and  thus  a  month  passed  away. 

About  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  on  a 
wild  barren  moor — o'er  'which  the  bleak 
winds  swept,  and  the  traveller  cared  not  to 
travel,  especially  after  nightfall,  for  many 
robberies  and  murders  had  been  there  com- 
mitted— a  low,  gothic  building  had  been 
known  to  stand  for  more  than  two  centuries 
— dark,  solitary,  lonely,  and  deserted,  save 
by  the  bat  and  screech-owl,  who  held  undis- 
puted dominion  in  its  dreary  courts  and 
chambers. 

It  was  called  The  Old  Stone  House. 

This  place  was  shunned  with  superstitious 
dread  by  the  peasantry,  for  strange  and  fear- 
ful stories  were  told  of  the  crimes  that  had 
been  perpetrated  within  its  walls,  and  of  the 
ghastly  troubled  spirits  that  haunted  its 
gloomy  precincts. 

No  one  claimed  it — no  one  for  many  years 
had  inhabited  it,  and  it  was  suffered  to  fall 
into  gradual  decay— a  sad  and  dismal  me- 
morial of  the  past. 

Suddenly,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  a 
glimmering,  faint  and  flickering  light,  as  if 
proceeding  from  the  rays  emitted  by  a  small 
lamp,  was  seen  moving  about  in  the  different 
dust-encrusted  casements  of  the  ancient 
building,  and  at  intervals,  mournful,  plain- 
tive cries  of  mental  anguish  might  be  heard 
above  the  howling  blast.  The  vulgar  and 
timid  attributed  these  sounds  to  the  fright- 
ful phantoms  of  their  own  disordered  ima- 
gination ;  but  the  more  sensible  portion  of 
tkie  community  concluded  that  some  wretch- 
ed being  had  there  sought  shelter.  This 
idea  was  verified.  For  an  instant,  and  an 
instant  only,  the  miserable  form  of  poor  old 
Mark  Mayfield  made  its  appearance  at  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  old  house.  'Twas 
there  he  had  shut  himself  up  from  the  world 


to  brood  over  his  sorrows.  It  was  indeed  a 
grim  old  building,  standing  alone  on  that 
dreary  moor — save  a  few  withered,  leafless 
trees,  that  still  grew  out  a  wretched  existence 
at  intervals  around  it.  It  was  only  two 
stories  high,  but  of  considerable  extent,  and 
it  was  said  to  have  several  gloomy  vaults 
and  subterranean  passages,  though,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  fact,  no  one,  for  many  years, 
had  ventured  to  explore  them,  or  even  to 
enter  the  building. 

It  was  ruined  and  decayed  in  many  parts, 
but  the  principal  portion  of  it  had  bravely 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time,  and  seemed 
likely  still  to  last  for  ages.  Thick  moss 
covered  its  walls,  and  its  small  painted  case- 
ments, half  mantled  in  ivy,  gave  it  altogether 
a  most  sombre  appearance. 

The  ruins  of  this  strange  old  house  were 
still  standing  to  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  following  romantic  legend  connected 
with  it,  is  yet  extant. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    JLEGEND   OF  THE    OLD   STONE    HOUSE. 

Many  years  previous  to  the  period  at  present 
referred  to,  the  Old  Stone  House  was  the 
residence  of  an  aged,  mysterious  man,  and 
his  only  relation — a  grand- daughter — a 
young  female  of  surpassing  loveliness. 

The  name  of  the  old  man  was  Adam 
Grasp,  but  he  was  more  commonly  called 
"  old  Adam  Lovegold,"  for  he  was  supposed 
by  his  penurious  habits  to  have  amassed 
great  treasure,  -which  he  had  secreted  in 
some  place  which  defied  discovery. 

More  than  ninety  winters  had  silvered 
the  thin,  lank  hair  of  this  miserable  old 
man ;  but  though  wretched  and  attenuated 
his  form,  and  faltering  his  step,  his  eye 
flashed  with  more  than  youthful  fire,  and 
his  very  soul  seemed  occupied  entirely  with 
one  deep,  one  dark,  one  darling  object.  Eags 
and  filth  were  upon  his  disgusting  person, 
and  plenty  never  cheered  his  miserable 
board.  Fire  was  a  stranger  to  his  grate, 
and  comfort  knew  not  his  dwelling. 

Yet,  amidst  all  this  misery,  there  was  one 
who  was  comparatively  happy,  and  who,  in 
the  goodness  and  purity  of  her  heart,  shared, 
without  a  murmur,  in  all  his  miseries,  and 
sought  to  soothe  and  cheer  the  old  man  in 
the  long — long  hours  of  his  dreariness. 
This  was  his  lovely  grand-daughter,  the 
mild,  the  meek,  the  affectionate  Ellen. 

And  even  that  cold,  insensible,  isolated 
heart  could  not  help  yearning  towards  her ; 
even  that  barren  soul  could  not  be  entirely 
dead  to  the  numerous  virtues  of  that  beau- 
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tcous  girl.  Deprived  of  her  parents  when 
very  young,  she  had  from  the  earliest  days 
of  childhood,  resided  with  her  ancient  rela- 
tive ;  guided  his  feeble  footsteps  in  his  me- 
lancholy rambles — which  were  confined  to 
the  dreary  heath  and  adjacent  wood — sooth- 
ed his  pillow  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  and 
deprived  herself  of  those  comforts,  those 
little  enjoyments  which  her  youth  naturally 
required,  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  that 
wretched  old  man. 

That  he  had  v,-ealth  Ellen  felt  convinced, 
bxxt  any  allusion  to  it  made  him  a  maniac. 
Once  when  he  was  ill,  and  she  ventured  to 
endeavour  to  prevail  up£)n  him  to  purchase 
some  necessary  refreshments,  he  raved 
forth — 

"  Girl — girl !  are  you  mad  ?  What  do 
you  advise?  Buy  luxuries — bah!  Know 
you  not  I'm  poor — miserably  poor  ?  But 
the  busy  knaves  whisper  that  I'm  rich — 
they  murmur  I  have  gold — that  I  hide  it  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  the  wretches — 
liars !  Ellen,  you  do  not  believe  them,  child  ? 
Say  you  do  not  suspect  that  I  have  money." 

And  the  old  man  grasped  the  arm  of 
Ellen  with  his  bony  fingers,  with  convulsive 
emotion,  and  looked  up  in  her  face  with 
awful  intensity.  Ellen  endeavoured  to  re- 
assure him,  and  to  calm  him  into  reason 
and  confidence,  but  it  was  some  time  ere 
she  could  banish  the  alarming  impression 
from  his  brain.  She  avoided  speaking  to 
him  on  the  same  subject  in  future. 

There  were  times,  too,  when  the  paroxysms 
of  Adam  Grasp  were  jDerfectly  hideous ; 
when  his  mind  seemed  to  be  imbued  with 
some  ghastly  presentiment,  when  he  would 
rave  of  some  fearful  prediction  which  told 
him  that,  "he  would  live  to  be  a  hundi'ed 
years  old,  and  then  become  a  murderer ! 
That  he  would  never  die  a  natural  death, 
but  that  his  bones  would  blanch  and 
moulder  in  a  gibbet,  for  idle  gazers  to  mock, 
revile,  and  curse  his  memory." 

Vain  then  were  the  endeavours  of  Ellen 
to  quiet  the  demon  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  distempered  imagiuation ;  his 
ravings  were  frightful,  and  he  would  weep 
and  pray  by  turns  for  the  poor  girl  not  to 
lead  him  into  tempation — not  to  urge  him 
to  that  dreadful  crime. 

In  such  moments,  Ellen  would  weep 
bitter  tears  of  anguish  and  regret]  but 
charitably  attributed  his  dreadful  malady  to 
his  great  age,  and  in  private  she  would 
firmly  pray  to  heaveu  to  calm  the  wild  tern 
pest  of  his  thoughts,  and  to  let  his  dying 
hour  be  one  of  tranquility  and  happiness. 

When  the  fi-enzy  of  his  feelings  had 
ceased,  he  would  bestow  upon  her  all  the 
simple  fondness  of  a  child,  press  his  livid 
lips  upon  her  cheek,  and  cry — 


"  Oh,  forgive  me,  child,  my  own  sweet 
Ellen.  I  am  a  feeble,  weak,  aged  man ;  do 
not  chide  the  poor  old  sinner,  Ellen,  for  he 
loves  thee — dearly,  fondly  loves  thee." 

Still,  in  spite  of  all,  Ellen  could  not  help 
feeling  an  anxious  curiosity  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  old  man's  supposed  secret 
wealth — an  irresistible  impulse  to  fathom 
the  mystery. 

Often,  long  after  she  had  retired  to  rest, 
she  would  be  awakened  by  the  continuous 
opening  of  her  grandi'ather's  chamber-door, 
then  she  would  hear  him  totter  forth — see 
the  trembling  rays  of  his  lamp  through  the 
chinks  in  the  walls  of  her  room,  and  hear 
his  wild  and  awful  laugh  of  unnatural  mirth 
ringing  like  the  shriek  of  a  spirit  on  the 
still  midnight  air. 

What  could  he  be  doing  ?  What  could 
cause  him  to  leave  his  wretched  pallet  at 
that  unseasonable  hour  ?  She  longed,  yet 
feared  to  watch  him. 

Years  she  withstood  this  strong  tempta- 
tion ;  till  one  night — one  fatal,  dark,  tem- 
pestuous November  night — the  night  on 
which  Adam  Grasji  had  attained  his  hun- 
dredth year — she  could  contain  her  curiosity 
no  longer. 

It  was  a  fearful  night,  the  blue  forked 
lightning  flashed  in  at  evei-y  broken  case- 
ment of  the  Old  Stone  House,  the  wind 
howled  in  long  hollow  gusts  through  its 
winding,  dreary  passages,  the  thunder  rolled 
in  deafening  peals,  and  high  above  it  all 
was  heard  the  loud,. wild  laugh  of  old  Adam 
Grasp. 

Ellen  arose,  and  hastily  throwing  a  loose 
garment  over  her  trembling  form,  took  up 
her  lamp,  cautiously  unlocked  her  door,  and 
with  noiseless  footsteps  issued  from  her 
chamber  into  the  dreary  passage.  The  wind 
quickly  extinguished  her  lamp,  but  so  well 
did  Ellen  know  every  inch,  and  nook  and 
corner  of  the  place,  that  she  proceeded  with 
perfect  ease  and  safety.  She  reached  the 
door  of  her  grandfather's  chamber,  a  glim- 
mering light  flickered  in  it,  and  his  wild 
laugh  rung  in  her  ears,  and  was  re-echoed 
along  the  dismal  passages  in  fearful  tones. 
Ellen  trembled,  and  supported  herself  for  a 
moment  against  the  stone  pillar  of  the  door. 
She  almost  repented  of  the  task  she  had 
undertaken. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  retreat. 

She  placed  her  eye  to  the  key-hole,  and 
then  beheld  the  wretched  old  man  seated  at 
a  low  wooden  table,  which  was  covered  vv-ith 
small  heaps  of  gUttering  gold  and  silver. 
Again,  and  again,  old  Adam  would  count 
the  different  piles,  and  every  time  he  did  so, 
his  awful  laugh  Avould  sink  the  voice  of  the 
tempest  into  insignificance. 

TheH<'he  would  talk  to  himself,  then  to 
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his  money,  and  then  he  would  arise,  and 
with  frantic  motions  and  gestures  dance,  in 
the  mad  delirium  of  his  joy,  round  the  table 
on  which  it  was  piled. 

At  length,  he  tied  it  all  in  a  number  of 
small  canvass  bags,  and  placing  his  light  in 
a  lantern,  he  clutched  the  treasure  under 
one  arm,  took  up  the  lantern,  and  moved 
towards  the  room-door. 

Ellen  hastily  concealed  herself  behind 
the  pillar  till  he  had  jDassed  from  the  apart- 
ment, and  then  cautiously  followed  at  a 
distance. 

Often  did  the  old  man  stop  to  listen  if 
any  one  was  pursuing  him,  and  then  he 
would  cast  his  eager  eyes  around  to  see  if  he 
was  watched,  but  the  darkness  of  Ellen's 
dress  screened  her  from  observation. 

Several  apartments  did  he  traverse,  and 
many  a  dark  passage  that  Ellen  had  never 
been  in  before. 

At  length,  in  one  he  stopped,  and,  placing 
his  lantern  on  the  floor,  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing for  something.  Presently  she  saw  him 
raise  a  trap-door,  and  cautiously  descend, 
leaving  the  door  open.  She  followed ;  she 
also  descended,  and  found  herself  in  a  damp 
cellar,  or  vault. 

Her  aged  relative  had  unlocked  an  iron 
chest  there,  in  which  having  deposited  his 
treasure,  he  was  laughing  with  all  the  un- 
natural frenzy  of  a  maniac. 

Ellen  was  petrified  with  astonishment; 
a  cold,  shivering  faintness  came,  over  her; 
she  could  not  move  from^the  spot  on  which, 
she  stood. 

Suddenly  the  old  man  tm-ned.  The  light 
of  his  lantern  fell  full  upon  her — he  beheld 
her!  He  started — demoniac  fury  blazed 
from  his  inflamed  eyes!  He  clutched  a 
knife,  and  rushing  upon  her,  in  a  fearful 
voice,  shrieked-^ 

"Ah,  wretch! — spy! — traitoress!  Thou 
hast  discovered  all,  and  thy  mad  curiosity 
hath  sealed  thy  doom  !  The  prediction 
rings  in  mine  ears,  but  I  mock  it,  laugh  it 
to  scorn ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  Die — die  !  for  thou 
shalt  not  divulge  my  long  hidden  secret !" 

The  next  moment  Adam  Grasp  had  be- 
come a  miu'derei. 


Early  the  following  morning,  suspicions 
having  been  excited,  a  party  from  the  nearest 
village  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  old  man's 
dwelling,  and  tracked  their  way  to  the  scene 
of  crime.  There  they  found  the  wretched 
Adam  Grasp,  surrounded  by  his  wealth,  and 
laughing  madly  o'er  the  mangled  form  of 
his  innocent  victim. 

The  unfortunate  Ellen  was  not  quite 
dead,  she  lived  long  enough  to  relate  the 
horrid  particulars,  and  to  pray  for  mercy  on 


her  assassin.  Her  ashes  repose  in  the  old 
churchyard. 

But  the  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

"  Adam  Grasp  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  then  became  a  murderer  I  And 
his  bones  blanched  and  mouldered  in  a 
gibbet,  for  idle  gazers  to  mock,  revile,  and 
curse  his  memory." 

Such  is  the  legend  of  "  The  Old  Stone 
House  of  the  Barren  Moor." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   WANDERINGS   OF  MARK  MAYFIELD  IN 
THE    OLD   STONE    HOUSE. 

And  in  that  lonely,  wretched  dwelling,  in 
which  the  frightful  tragedy  just  recorded 
had  been  enacted,  poor  old  Mark  MayfieJd 
had  secluded  himself  from  the  society  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  'Twas  there  he  brooded 
over  his  terrible  misfortunes,  wept  scalding 
tears  of  fruitless  anguish  and' regret,  when 
no  eye  but  that  of  heaven  could  see  him, 
and  hourly  prayed  for  death. 

In  the  gloom  of  that  dismal  chamber, 
probably  the  one  in  which  the  guilty  Adam 
Grasp  had  many  years  before  passed  the 
principal  portion  of  his  moody  hours,  pon- 
dering o'er  his  schemes  of  avarice;  that 
room  which  the  lovely  and  unfortunate 
Ellen  had  often  trod ;  early  and  late  poor 
old  Mark  Mayfield  sat,  in  maddening  retro- 
spection of  the  past,  and  utter  despair  of 
the  future.  There  was  no  relief,  no  respite 
to  his  sorrows,  but  every  hour  the  dark 
mantle  of  fate  seemed  to  gather  more  closely 
around  him. 

It  was  a  large  stone  room,  in  which  he 
had  arranged  some  of  the  most  prized  an- 
tique articles  of  furniture,  which  be  had  by 
night  removed  from  his  cottage.  There  was 
the  poor  dame's  arm-chair,  now  unoccupied, 
placed  in  one  corner  of  the  large  fire-place, 
and  his  own,  in  which  he  constantly  sat,  op- 
posite. There,  too,  was  the  old  clock,  now 
silent,  the  small  table  at  which  Phoebe  had 
been  accustomed  to  ply  her  needle,  singing 
merrily  all  the  time,  and  the  little  three- 
legged  stool  on  which  she  had  so  often  sat 
when  a  pretty  lisping  child. 

The  old  and  favourite  pictures  of  the 
cottage  chamber  also  decorated  the  walls  of 
this  cheerless  room — chief  of  all  was  the 
portrait  of  Phoebe. 

Upon  this  the  wretched  parent  would  sit 
and  gaze,  with  e'ernest  eyes,  for  an  hour  at 
a  time,  and  not  a  word,  not  a  sigh  would 
escape  his  lips — not  a  muscle  of  his  face 
appeared  to  move — not  a  tear  might  be  seen 
to  tremble  in  his  eye ;    but  his  heart  beat 
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violently,  and  there  was  a  mountain  of  woe 
upon  his  mind  which  seemed  to  absorb  and 
Buspend  his  every  faculty,  and  to  press  him 
down,  and  drive  him  to  madness  and  des- 
pair. Then  when  at  last  the  flood-gates  of 
his  insupportable  grief  were  opened,  he 
would  cry  and  laugh  alternately,  and  some- 
times a  curse  would  rise  to  his  lips,  but  he 
ever  checked  himself  ere  utterance  coald  be 
given  to  the  rash  and  fatal  words. 

He  never  quitted  this  lonely  dwelling 
save  at  night — for,  when  his  habitation  was 
known,  his  humble,  but  charitable  friends 
would  leave  him  both  food  and  money,  and 
written  words  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  in 
some  part  of  the  ruins  where  he  would  be 
sure  to  find  them — and  then  he  would  slowly 
and  mournfully  bend  his  footsteps  to  the 
old  churchyard,  when  he  thought  no  human 
eye  could  behold  him,  and,  on  the  humble 
grave  of  that  poor  old  woman — of  whom  he 
had  been  the  playfellow  in  childhood,  and 
the  happy  husband  for  nearly  forty  years — 
give  unrestrained  indulgence  to  the  unceas- 
ing violence  of  his  grief. 

One  evening,  it  was  one  fine  autumn 
evening,  and  the  harvest  moon  was  again 
shining  in  the  bright  clear  sky,  the  old  man 
took  it  into  his  head  to  extend  his  rambles, 
although  he  carefully  avoided  all  those 
places  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  any 
one  who  knew  him. 

Many  were  the  spots,  most  sacred  to  him 
(albeit  they  called  up  melancholy  recollec- 
tions— because  they  had  been  tlie  favourite 
haunts  of  the  dame  and  Phoebe,)  he  visited, 
and  long  and  sadly  he  lingered  about  them, 
thinking  of  the  past,  and  uttering  words  of 
lamentation  and  regret. 

But  the  scene  which  wrung  his  heart  the 
most,  was  the  Hazel  Dell ;  the  scene  which 
had  witnessed  the  awful  death  of  his  unfor- 
tunate wife  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities. 
There  the  thoughts  that  rushed  with  over- 
whelming force  upon  his  brain  were  indeed 
maddening;  he  could  have  wept  tears  of 
blood  and  every  groan,  every  sigh  which 
escaped  his  breast,  came  from  his  heart,  that 
heart  which  was  ready  to  break  with  the  in- 
tensity of  his  sorrows. 

It  was  long  ere  he   could  teai'  himself 
away ;  and  it  was  then  not  till  he  had  re 
solved  frequently  to  visit  the  place  again, 
when  he  thought  no  one  could  see  him,  or 
attempt  to  intrude  upon  him. 

On  returning  to  his  lonely  dwelling,  poor 
Mark  felt  fatigued  with  his  exertions,  and 
hastily  seated  himself  in  his  old  arm-chair 
to  rest  himself.  The  moon  was  gleaming 
in  at  the  ivied  casements,  and  gave  an  almost 
unearthly  aspect  to  the  ancient  apartment 
and  the  furniture  it  contained. 

The  difierent  figures  and  strange  heads, 


executed  on  the  walls,  and  the  gothic  pil- 
lasters  that  supported  the  roof  of  the  room, 
seemed  to  look  more  grimly  down  upon  him, 
and  strange  and  varied  were  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  which  they  engendered  in  his 
mind. 

The  wind  whistled  dismally  along  the  ex 
tensive  passages  and  galleries  which  led  to 
the  different  chambers  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing, and  Mark  could  almost  imagine  that 
he  heard  the  wild  and  frantic  laughter  of 
the  wretched  Adam  Grasp,  as  he  gloated 
over  his  gold,  or  the  groan  of  agony,  the 
earnest  prayer  for  mercy  and  forbearance 
from  his  murdered  victim. 

Still  it  was  no  emotion  of  fear  which  pre- 
dominated in  the  old  man's  breast;  no.  his 
thoughts,  his  feelings,  nay,  his  very  nature 
were  now  associated  with  scenes  of  gloom 
and  horror ;  he  had  learnt  to  laugh  at  the 
howling  blast,  and  view  with  reckless  eye 
the  fierce  raging  tempest  in  its  mightiest 
wrath.  The  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
changing  seasons  had  lost  all  charms  for 
him.  The  sun's  bright  beams  yielded  no 
light  to  the  impervious  darkness  of  his 
crushed  and  broken  hopes;  imparted  no 
warmth  to  the  eternal  winter  of  his  deso- 
lated bosom.  For  him  the  iiowers  bloomed 
in  vain — the  gi-een  fields  possessed  no  ver- 
dure— the  luxuriant  foliage  clothed  the 
branches  of  the  forest  trees  unnoticed — the 
sweet  carol  of  the  song  birds  at  early  morn, 
which  once  he  had  so  delighted  to  listen  to, 
while  proceeding  to  his  daily  toil,  were  now 
by  him  totally  disregarded,  unheeded,  un- 
heard. His  mind  had  become  a  dreary 
desert — his  heart,  cold,  callous,  morbid,  in- 
sensible. 

The  poor  old  man's  hopes,  and  joys,  and 
wishes  were  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  aged 
partner,  in  the  ruin  of  his  unfortunate 
daughter ;  his  thoughts  were  alone  of  them 
— he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  consciousness 
ot  everything  but  his  own  utter  misery, 
loneliness,  and  desolation. 

Yet — strange  perversity  of  feeling — there 
were  times  when  the  poor  afiiicted  man 
would  awaken,  as  it  were  for  a  brief  interval, 
from  this  fearful  lethargy  to  all  the  tender 
emotions  of  his  best  nature,  when  his  care- 
worn features  would  relax  from  their  stern 
and  stolid  expression — would  become  irra- 
diated with  a  transient  beam  of  sunlight, 
the  tears  would  chase  each  other  down  his 
pale  and  furrowed  cheeks,  he  would  clasp 
his  hands  together  in  convulsive  agony,  his 
lips  would  move  as  if  in  prayer,  although 
no  sound  escaped  them,  and  he  would  sob 
and  weep  like  a  child. 

At  such  times  it  must  have  been  even 
more  melancholy  and  painful  to  contemplate 
that  aged,  gi-eyhaired  man,  than  even  in 
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the  moments  of  his  most  morbid  wretched- 
ness, or  wildest  phrenzy. 

And  gloomy,  silent,  meditating,  poor  old 
Mark  Mayfield  sat,  on  the  night  to  which 
we  are  now  referring ;  his  eyes  seemed  fixed 
on  vacancy,  he  ajopeared  lost  to  conscious- 
ness, yet  were  torturing  thoughts  too  busy 
in  his  bosom ;  still  had  they  no  settled  sub 
jeet  to  dwell  upon,  all  was  wild  confusion 
and  obscurity,  such  as  is  often  created  by 
the  attempted  remembrance  of  some  trou- 
blesome and  painful  di-eam. 

At  length,  wandering  from  this  intricate 
maze  of  mental  anguish,  for  the  time  being 
his  whole  gloomy  ideas  and  ponderings 
seemed  to  concentrate  and  fix  themselves 
upon  the  strange  wild  legend  of  the  old 
house,  within  whose  dreary  walls  he  now 
sat;  and  the  wretched  tottering  form,  and 
No.  4. 


cadaverous  features  of  the  ancient  Adam. 
Grasp,  were  presented  as  vividly  to  his  ima- 
gination as  if  he  had  known  him  in  his  life- 
time. In  fancy  he  saw  him  seated  by  the 
faint  and  glimmering  light  of  the  midnight 
lamp,  when  no  eye  watched  him  save  that 
of  heaven — seated  there,  perhaps,  in  the 
very  room  he  now  occupied — brooding  over 
the  accumulation  of  more  wealth,  starting 
at  the  least  sound,  even  the  gentlest  sighing 
of  the  wind,  fearing  the  approach  of  thieves, 
or  perchance  the  voice  of  conscience  some- 
times whispering  in  his  ears,  recalling  the 
guilty  past  to  his  memory,  or  reminding 
him  of  the  fearful  prediction  which  hung 
like  a  ghastly  shroud  upon  his  future  destiny. 
So  strong  a  hold  had  these  ideas  taken  of 
old  Mark's  brain,  that  he  almost  involun- 
tarily gave  expression  to  them  in  words. 
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"  Poor  fool,  he  wur  mad,  lie  must  have 
been  mad  to  hoard  up  golden  heaps  of  dross 
to  barter  away  his  earthly  happiness  an'  his 
soul's  salvation.  Did  he  ne'er  have  ought 
on  which  to  fix  his  love  hut  gold  ?  Had  he 
nae  good  old  dame,  to  smile  meekly,  kindly 
upon  him  in  his  moments  o'  sadness — to 
whisper  to  him  sweet  woi'ds  of  hope  an' 
cheerfulness,  and  to  attend  upon  him  wi' 
fond  an'  anxious  care  in  the  hours  o'  sick- 
ness? Had  he  nae  bairn,  fair,  loving,  good 
an'  innocent  to — no,  no,"  he  added,  with  a 
wild  burst  of  agony,  the  tones  of  his  voice 
reverberating  fearfully  throughout  the 
ruined  building,  and  starting  to  his  feet, 
"he  ne'er  had  child  to  deceive,  disgrace, 
abandon  him,  an'  break  her  poor  old  mo- 
ther's heart;  he  wur  not  so  accursed,  an' 
therefore  even  in  the  midst  o'  all  his  care 
an'  misery  he  wur  happy — he  wur  happy." 

A  convulsive  tremor  shook  his  feeble 
limbs  as  these  words  escaped  his  lips,  his 
haggard  features  were  distorted,  his  eyes 
flashed  with  an  unnatural  expression,  and 
large  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his 
wrinkled  brow. 

For  a  minute  he  stood,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  vacancy,  but  as  though  they  encoun- 
tered some  fearful  object,  then  with  a  deej) 
and  hollow  groan  of  mental  agony,  the 
heart-broken,  lonely  man  clasped  his  fore- 
head with  his  feverish  hands,  and  again 
sunk  helplessly,  exhausted  in  his  old  arm- 
chair. 

In  this  manner  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed  ;  he  remained  in  the  same  attitude, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  movement  in  his 
limbs,  and  but  for  the  hysterical  sobs  that 
ever  and  anon  escaped  his  breast,  any  one 
who  could  have  seen  him  at  that  moment 
might  have  imagined  his  earthly  sorrows 
were  at  an  end — he  had  breathed  his  last, 
or  that  they  gazed  upon  a  statue. 

The  storm  which  had  long  been  raging 
was  now  at  its  height — the  rain  beat  vio- 
lently against  the  broken  casement — the 
half  unhinged  oaken  doors  creaked  and 
clattered  in  the  howling  wind;  ever  and 
anon  the  forked  lightning  darted  awfully 
into  the  dreary  room,  and  terrific  peals  of 
thunder  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, shaking  even  the  sturdiest  part  of 
the  building  to  the  very  foundation,  and 
threatening  every  moment  to  level  the  an- 
cient ruins  with  the  dust. 

The  violence  of  the  tempest  at  length 
aroused  the  old  man,  and  he  started  to  his 
feet  as  though  suddenly  awaking  from  some 
frightful  vision.  He  glared  for  a  moment 
round  the  room,  and  then  eagerly  took  up 
liis  lamp,  as  a  strange  idea  flashed  across 
bis  disordered  brain. 
He  felt  a  sudden   curiosity  to  examine 


those  old  chambers,  and  passages,  and  un- 
derground places,  which  doubtless  for  many, 
many  years  had  not  been  explored,  and  so 
strong  was  the  hold  which  this  singular 
idea  had  obtained  on  him  that  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation. 

The  solemnity  of  the  hour,  or  the  horrors 
of  the  storm,  could  not  deter  him,  but  first 
opening  a  drawer  in  the  table,  he  took  from 
it  a  bunch  of  old  rusty  keys,  which  he  had 
probably  picked  up  in  the  ruins  on  some 
former  occasion.. 

He  then  moved  towards  the  room-door, 
which,  however,  he  had  no  sooner  opened, 
than  the  wind  sweeping  along  the  dreary 
passage  beyond  extinguished  the  light  he 
carried. 

This  I'eminded  him  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  adopt  some  other  method,  xmless 
he  would  be  left  in  total  darkness  in  the 
vaults  or  passages  of  the  ruins,  and  he 
therefore  put  a  light  in  a  small  lantern, 
which  he  had  handy,  and  he  then  proceeded 
more  confidently  on  his  way. 

He  walked  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage on  which  his  chamber  opened — it  was 
long  and  winding,  and  seemed  to  wind  half 
way  round  that  wing  of  the  building — and 
paused^before  a  low  wooden  door  on  the 
right  hand,  and  which  had  often  attracted 
his  attention,  in  consequence  of  its  ancient 
appearance,  and  the  curiously  grim-looking 
heads  carved  upon  the  oak  pillasters  that 
supported  it. 

There  wasi  a  massive  lock  upon  it,  very 
rusty  and  much  worn  with  age,  and  Mark 
had  to  try  nearly  the  whole  bunch  of  keys 
before  he  could  find  one  to  fit  it,  and  when 
he  did,  he  was  obliged  to  place  his  lantern 
on  the  floor,  and  exert  all  his  strength  be- 
fore he  could  get  it  to  turn  in  the  lock. 

At  length  it  did  so ;  the  door  slowly 
yielded,  and  opened  with  a  harsh,  creaking, 
sluggish  sound,  at  the  same  time  a  cloud  of 
dust — the  accumulation  of  years — was  blown 
by  the  wind  in  the  old  man's  face,  and 
nearly  blinded  him,  and  the  bats — disturbed 
from  the  locality,  of  which  they  had  long 
held  undisputed  possession — flapped  in  an- 
ger about  his  ears. 

Mark,  however,  took  but  little  heed  of 
this,  and  having  hastily  shaken  off"  the  dust 
as  well  as  he  could,  he  entered  the  room, 
and  held  the  lantern  above  his  head  in  order 
to  take  a  better  survey  of  it.  It  presented 
nothing  remarkable,  save  the  broken  remains 
of  some  very  old-fashioned  furniture,  and 
he  therefore  crossed  it  to  an  opposite  door, 
which  he  perceived  was  standing  ajar.  The 
room  which  this  revealed  was  large,  lofty, 
and  almost  perfect.  There  was  a  large  oak 
table  in  the  centre,  on  which  was  a  book, 
the  leaves  of  which  were  rotten  and  mil* 
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tlewed,  and  dropped  to  pieces  on  the  touch, 
and  the  remains  of  a  small  canvass  bag. 
Near  the  table  was  a  cushioned  high-backed 
chair,  and  in  an  opposite  corner  was  an  iron 
chest,  which  was  open  and  quite  empty. 

This  was  all  that  the  room  contained.  It 
was  dimly  lighted  by  a  small  iron-barred 
casement,  very  high  in  the  wall,  and  which 
gave  it  a  gloomy,  dungeon-like  appearance 

Mark  paused,  and  looked  half  fearfully 
around  the  dismal  place,  and,  as  he  thus 
gazed,  busy  thoughts  and  strange  imagin- 
ings flashed  across  his  brain.  This,  no 
doubt,  had  been  the  private  sitting-room  of 
the  guilty  Adam  Grasp.  All  that  it  con- 
tained was  calculated  to  strengthen  that  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  The  empty  chest 
which  had  probably  contained  his  ill-gotten 
gold;  the  chair  in  which  he  had  sat  while 
pondering  o'er  fresh  schemes  of  avarice; 
the  ledger  in  which  he  had  most  likely,  with 
such  anxious  care,  duly  entered  every  coin, 
and  wherein  he  could  at  a  glance  peruse  the 
amount  of  his  wealth,  all  served  to  confirm 
the  opinion  Mark  had  formed ;  and  as  these 
thoughts  arose,  the  wild  prediction,  and  the 
awful  manner  in  which  it  was  stated  to  have 
been  fulfilled,  arose  most  vividly  to  ^is  re- 
collection. He  could  not  help  shuddering, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  his  mind  was  di- 
verted from  his  own  sorrows  and  anxieties. 

At  length,  he  slowly  moved  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  with  the  intention 
of  pursuing  his  search,  when  his  attention 
was  suddenly  drawn  to  the  flooring  boards, 
which  seemed  to  yield  to  the  weight  and 
pressure  of  his  feet.  Stooping  down  to  ex- 
amine them  more  minutely,  after  clearing 
away  the  thick  carpeting  of  dust  which  had 
accumulated  upon  them,  he  discovered  what 
he  was  convinced  was  a  secret  trap,  so  in- 
geniously constructed  that  it  might  have 
passed  undetected,  had  it  not  been  from 
some  similar  accident  as  that  which  had 
revealed  it  to  him,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  not  having  been  properly  se- 
cured the  last  time  it  had  been  raised,  from 
which  he  inferred  that  the  person  had  either 
been  alarmed,  or  was  unused  to  the  mechan-i 
cal  working  of  the  trap. 

The  curiosity  of  Mark  was  now  more  than 
ever  excited,  and,  kneeling  down,  he  imme- 
diately applied  all  his  strength  to  the  raising 
the  trap,  which  was  a  task  of  some  diifi.culty 
fi-om  the  circumstance  of  the  dirt  and  damp 
which  had  gathered,  and  choked,  and  cor- 
roded round  it,  but  at  length  it  slowly 
yielded,  and  with  a  powerful  effort  he  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  it. 

A  strong  current  of  unwholesome  air,  and 
a  thick  cloud  of  dust  followed  this  action, 
and  the  old  man  was  blinded  and  half  suffo- 
cated by  it.    This  having  subsided,  he  took 


up  the  lantern  and  looked  eagerly  down 
into  the  opening  beneath.  The  feeble  rays 
of  the  lamp  could  not  at  first  penetrate  the 
intense  darkness,  but  at  length  he  perceived 
a  narrow  flight  of  steep  wooden  steps,  bro- 
ken in  several  places,  and  which  evidently 
led  to  some  passage  or  vault. 

Mark  again  hesitated,  and  tor  the  first 
time  a  sensation  nearly  allied  to  dread  came 
over  him.  tlow  many,  many  years  had 
probably  passed  away  since  human  being 
had  ventured  to  intrude  upon  those  dreary 
subterranean  precincts;  likely  enough  no 
one  since  that  awful  night  when  the  miser 
murderer  was  discovered  madly  raving  in 
the  wild  phrenzy  of  his  horror  and  remorse 
over  the  mangled  body  of  his  unfortunate 
and  innocent  victim.  The  wind  moaned 
dismally  from  the  place,  and  the  thunder 
roared,  as  if  in  angry  disapproval  of  the 
curiosity  which  urged  Mark  Mayfield  to 
proceed. 

Yet  why  should  he  fear  ?  He  had  never 
wilfully  injured  human  being,  and  therefore 
might  boldly  face  any  horror  it  might  be 
his  lot  to  encounter.  Kebuking  himself, 
therefore,  for  his  temporary  weakness,  and 
leaving  the  trap  open  behind  him,  and  so 
secured  that  it  could  not  close,  and  thus 
probably  prevent  his  being  able  to  return, 
he  carefully  began  to  descend,  but  pausing 
every  now  and  then  to,  listen  to  catch  the 
slightest  sound,  as  though  he  suspected  that 
he  might  be  watched,  or  even — extravagant 
as  was  the  idea — that  somebody  might  be 
concealed  within  that  dark  and  lonely 
retreat. 

At  length  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  and  holding  up  the  lantern,  the  better 
to  accelerate  his  view,  he  found  himself  in 
a  long  passage,  paved  and  vaulted,  the  walls 
of  which  were  blackened  by  time,  dripping 
with  unwholesome  moisture,  and  in  many 
places  crumbling  to  ruins.  There  was  a 
death-like  silence  pervading  the  place,  and 
it  had  a  gloomy  sepulchral  aspect,  which  im- 
parted a  cold  feeling  of  awe  to  the  breast. 

Mark,  however,  proceeded  along  the  pas- 
sage to  a  low  archway  or  recess  at  the  end, 
which  had  formerly  been  closed  in  by  a  door, 
now  broken,  by  the  decay  of  age,  from  its 
hinges,  and  lying  shattered  upon  the  ground, 
covered  with  the  crumbling  rubbish  which 
had  fallen  upon  it  from  the  roof. 

Mark  looked  eagerly  beyond,  but  the 
darkness  was  too  great  to  enable  him  to 
distinguish  anything  clearly,  and  he  there- 
fore stepped  beneath  the  doorway,  and  ad- 
vanced a  few  paces  into  the  place. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   ADVENTUBE   IN   THE   VAULT — THE    PUO- 
PHETIC   DREAM. 

Opening  the  lantern,  Mark  let  the  light  fall 
upon  the  place,  and  he  then  beheld  himself 
in  a  large  stone  cellar,  of  prison-like  appear- 
ance, and  the  roof  of  which  was  supported 
by  massive  pillars.  The  walls  were  green 
with  damp  and  mildew,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  filth.  In  a  niche  at  tlie  further 
end  of  this  vault  or  dungeon  there  stood  an 
iron  chest,  similar  to  the  one  in  the  room 
above,  the  lid  was  standing  open,  and  it  was 
qahe  empty. 

Mark  gazed  around  him  witli  breathless 
curiosity,  and  a  multitude  of  ideas  crowded 
upon  him ;  from  the  description  given  in 
the  legend,  and  which  he  had  often  listened 
to  with  the  deepest  interest,  he  could  have 
no  doubt  that  this  was  the  scene  of  the  fear- 
ful tragedy,  that  it  was  here  the  unfortunate 
girl,  prompted  by  anxiety  to  unravel  the 
dark  mystery  of  his  actions,  had  followed 
her  aged  relative  on.  that  fatal  night,  and 
being  discovered  fell  a  victim  to  his  un- 
governable rage  and  inhuman  vengeance. 

The  voice  of  the  tempest,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  rage  in  all  its  might,  again  smote 
his  ears  from  above,  and  added  to  the  gloom 
and  terror  which  irresistibly  crept  over  his 
senses.  Suddenly  the  light  from  his  lantern 
fell  upon  an  object  in  the  centre  of  the 
place,  which  rivetted  his  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  he  advanced  nearer  to  it.  It  was 
an  old  upright  stone,  resembling  a  tomb- 
stone, with  a  dagger,  and  a  skuU,  and  cross- 
bones,  and  an  inscription — now  c[uite  illegi- 
ble—rudely carved  upon  it. 

Mark  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  foot  of 
this  remarkable  stone,  and  still  beheld  a 
deep  impression  in  the  hardened  earth,  like 
that  which  would  have  been  caused  from 
the  struggling  of  some  fallen  human  form. 
Nay,  more  remarkable  still,  the  print  of  a 
hand  was  distinctly  traceable. 

In  spite  of  his  efforts  to  restrain  his  fears 
a  cold  shuddering  rah  through  the  old  man's 
veins,  and  he  almost  dreaded  to  breathe,  or 
to  look  around  him,  as  though  he  stood 
within  the  solemn  precincts  of  the  dead. 
The  whole  truth  was  at  once  presented  to 
his  milad.  That  old  stone,  the  impression 
in  the  earth,  told  the  awliil  tale  as  forcibly 
and  as  distinctly  as  words  could  relate  it. 
Mark's  first  suspicions  were  confirmed ;  this 
was  the  scene  of  the  murder — it  was  there 
that  the  poor  girl  struggled  desperately  in 
the  monstrous  grasp  of  the  assassin — 'twas 
there  that  she  had  piteously  and  frantically 
implored  for  mercy  in  vain ;  that  old  grim 


slone  marked  the  spot  where  the  hideous 
crime  had  been  perpetrated. 

For  a  few  minutes  Mark  remained  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  this  sad  memorial,  and 
unable  to  move  from  the  spot.  Was  it 
fancy? — the  delusion  of  disordered  senses, 
wrought  upon  by  the  remembrance  of  that 
dreadful  event,  or  was  it  the  hollow  moaning 
of  the  wind  along  the  subterranean  avenues 
that  deceived  him  ?  But  he  suddenly  started, 
trembled,  and  stared  aghast,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment a  low  dismal  groan,  as  if  proceeding 
from  some  troubled  spirit,  seemed  to  vibrate 
in  his  ears,  and  to  come  from  the  vicinity 
rf  the  old  stone  which  marked  the  spot  of 
crime. 

The  effect  this  impression  had  upon  him 
was  too  powerful  for  him  to  divert  himself 
of,  and,  as  he  still  glared  fearfully  towards 
the  old  stone,  to  his  bewildered  and  dis- 
tracted imagination,  a  supernatural  light 
seemed  to  play  around  it,  and  gradually 
shadowy  faces,  which  at  length  assumed  the 
ghastly  appearance  of  reality  became  visible 
to  him.  He  looked,  and  looked  again,  and 
still  the  terrible  delusion  haunted  his  sight, 
and  he  could  fancy  that  he  heard  strange 
and  unearthly  mutterings  near  him,  with 
which  were  coupled  the  names  of  his  wife 
and  daughter.  In  vain  he  struggled  against 
the  extraordinary  influence  whicli  this  wild 
fancy  had  obtained  over  his  wondering  rea- 
son ;  he  could  not  shut  out  the  awful  idea 
from  his  imagination ;  it  continued  to  pur- 
sue him,  exciting  his  feelings  to  the  highest 
degree ;  a  cold  tremor  crept  over  him  and 
shook  his  limbs  ;  he  uttered  a  cry  of  agony, 
and  hastily  seizing  his  lantern — which  he 
had  placed  for  a  minute  on  the  ground — 
and  pressing  his  other  hand  upon  his  fore- 
head, he  staggered  from  the  spot,  reached 
the  steps,  though  how  he  knew  not;  hur- 
riedly ascended  them,  and,  rushing  into  the 
room  above,  hastily  let  fall  the  trap  door 
after  him,  and  sunk  trembUngly  and  agitated 
in  the  old  arm-chair  before  mentioned,  with 
his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  and  resting 
on  the  table. 

Still  he  could  not  shut  out  the  fearful  idea 
which  had  taken  such  singular  hold  on  his 
senses.  The  imagining  sounds  continued 
to  ring  in  his  ears,  and  to  suspend  all  his 
fticulties  in  terror. 

The  storm  had  now  entirely  ceased,  and 
a  dead  silence  rested  on  all  around,  which 
was  not  even  broken  by  the  murmuring 
voice  of  the  wind. 

In  this  state  of  bewilderment  poor  old 
Mark  remained  for  several  minutes,  till: 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  old  church 
clock,  and  rising  hastily,  he  was  proceeding 
to  the  door,  in  order  to  return  to  his  own 
room,  when  glancing  around  the  place,  his 
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eye  fell  upon  an  object  on  the  opposite  wall 
which  had  before  escaped  his  notice. 

It  was  an  old  picture,  indistinctly  revealed 
in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  situation  in 
wliich  it  was  placed,  and  Mark  advanced 
nearer  to  it,  in  order  to  inspect  it  more 
narrowly.  He  shuddered  with  an  unac- 
countable feeling  of  awe  and  dismal  fore- 
boding as  he  did  so.  It  was  a  portrait,  and 
that  of  a  female,  young  and  beautiful,  but 
with  such  a  melancholy,  yet  innocent  ex- 
pression of  features,  that  Mark's  eyes  be- 
came immediately  riveted  upon  them,  and 
his  very  soul  became  completely  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation,  as  if  by  some  power- 
ful and  irresistible  fascination. 

The  moon,  which  had  hitherto  been  ob- 
scured, now  emerged  from  behind  a  cloud, 
and  its  light,  streaming  into  the  room  from 
tiie  casement,  full  upon  the  portrait,  im- 
parted to  it  an  aspect  life-like,  yet  most  un- 
earthly. 

Mark  continued  to  gaze,  and  his  agitation 
increased.  The  eyes  seemed  fixed  earnestly 
upon  him,  with  a  look  of  mingled  tenderness 
and  supplication,  the  lips  appeared  ready  to 
move  as  if  to  address  him,  and  he  could 
almost  fancy  that  the  fair  bosom  so  beauti- 
fully displayed  in  the  painting  swelled  and 
heaved  with  resusitated  life. 

Brightei',  and  still  brighter,  shone  the 
moon,  revealing  every  lineament  of  the 
beauteous  countenance  represented  in  the 
portrait  more  distinctly ;  what  strange  de- 
lusion, what  wild  imagination  was  it  that 
now  took  such  extraordinary  possession  of 
Mark  Mayfield's  senses  ?  As  he  looked,  the 
features  he  gazed  upon  appeared  to  undergo 
a  change.  Gradually  they  assumed  a  shape 
— an  expression — a  resemblance  terribly 
familiar  to  him,  sinking  deep  into  his  very 
Boul,  and  fearfully  agitating  his  distracted 
breast  with  their  magical  influence.  Mer- 
ciful powers!  either  his  mind  wandered, 
and  madness  had  seized  upon  his  brain,  or 
it  was  the  face  of  his  unhappy  daughter, 
his  once  fond,  and  beloved,  and  innocent 
Phoebe  that  he  now  gazed  upon,  but  so 
piteously  painful,  so  full  of  sorrow  was  the 
expression  of  the  look  which  she  seemed  to 
fix  upon  him,  that  it  penetrated  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  heart,  and  swelled  his  bosom 
to  bursting, 

A  moment,'  and  a  moment  longer  only, 
the  poor  old  man  looked  at  the  vision  his 
disordered  brain  had  created ;  his  limbs  be- 
came convulsed,  a  deep  groan  escaped  him, 
jind  then  pressing  his  hands  before  his  eyes 
to  shut  out  the  torturing  sight,  he  rushed 
madly  from  the  room-,  and  reaching  his  own 
lonely  chamber,  with  sobs  of  agony  threw 
himself  into  his  chair,  and  sunk  into  a  state 
hordering  upon  stupefaction. 


Gradually  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the 
day,  and  the  extwordinary  exertions  and 
excitement  he  had  just  undergone,  had  their 
effect  upon  his  senses,  he  felt  exliausted, 
worn  out  with  lassitude  and  thought,  a 
heavy  stupor,  or  drowsiness  came  over  him, 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist,  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  old  arm-chair 
he  sunk  to  sleep. 

But  the  slumbers  of  Mark  Mayfield  were 
not  calm  and  undisturbed  ;  strange  objects 
arose  to  his  imagination^  mingled  scenes 
and  recollections  of  the  past,  and  torturing 
prophetic  visions  of  the  future,  and  he  fre- 
quently started,  and  gazed  vacantly  and 
with  stupified  bewilderment  around  him, 

Happy  scenes  of  former  days,  now,  alas, 
for  ever  vanished,  flitted  before  his  dream- 
ing senses;  hours  of  domestic  peace,  and 
joy,  and  prosperity  that  could  never  more 
return;  bright  hopes  and  pleasures  now 
for  ever  enshrouded  in  the  dark  clouds  of 
evil  destiny,  and  renewed  in  fancy,  but  to 
drive  him  to  madness  and  despair. 

Once  more  he  thought  he  sat  within  tlie 
little  parlour  of  his  humble  cottage,  sur- 
rounded by  all  those  domestic  comforts  that 
had  ever  made  that  home  so  dear  to  his 
heart.  Again  he  saw  the  kind  and  benevo- 
lent features  of  his  good  old  dame,  smiling 
cheerfully  upon  him,  as  they  sat  together 
conversing  after  the  toils  of  the  day  were 
over.  He  gazed  upon  the  beauteous  face 
and  form  of  his  innocent  child,  glowing 
with  yeuth,  and  virtue,  and  all  the  j)urity 
of  filial  affection  ;  he  felt  her  fair  arms  en- 
twined around  his  neck,  her  loving  kiss  upon 
his  aged  cheek — he  listened  to  her  artless 
conversation,  and  his  ears  dwelt  enraptured 
on  the  soft  and  simple  melody  of  her  voice, 
as  she  warbled,  with  exquisite  taste,  some 
well-known  country  ballad. 

Then  the  old  m'an  fancied  that  himself 
and  his  wife  were  seated  outside  their  cot- 
tage door  on  a  lovely  summer  evening,  gaz- 
ing on  the  beautiful  prospect  before  them, 
now  clothed  in  all  the  glories  and  variegated 
tints  caused  by  the  last  departing  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  The  village  bells  were 
ringing  forth  a  merry  peal,  the  villagers 
were  hastening  over  the  green  fields  to  the 
festive  dance  in  the  Hazel  Dell,  and  the 
happiest  amongst  them  were  Phoebe  and 
her  lover,  young  Henry  Ashford. 

As  if  by  magic,  the  scene  was  once  more 
changed,  the  sounds  of  gladness  no  longer 
saluted  his  ears  and  ravished  his  senses ; 
no  more  he  beheld  the  joyous  rustic  revellers 
as  they  tripped  it  lightly  and  gaily  over  the 
green  sward,  making  the  air  resound  with 
their  shouts  of  merriment,  or  the  fair  forms 
of  those  beloved  beings  who  were  most 
precious  to  his  heart.   But,  on  the  contrary. 
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he  found  himself  alone,  cold,  wretched,  and 
weary,  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight, 
standing  upon  a  wild  and  dreary  heath,  with 
the  fierce  winds  whistling  and  howling 
around  him,  and  a  keen  sense  of  his  own 
abject  misery  and  loneliness.  As  far  as  his 
eyes  could  stretch  it  was  one  dark  void — 
one  desolate  scene  of  horror  and  despair. 
He  knew  it  not,  or  by  what  means  he  had 
come  there,  or  why  he  was  so  entirely  de- 
serted ;  yet  had  he  a  dreamy  idea  of  some- 
thing dreadful  having  happened,  and  which 
he  trembled  to  endeavour  to  recall  to  his 
memory. 

He  thought  that  he  called  mournfully  on 
the  name  of  his  wife ;  a  deep  sigh,  followed 
by  a  hollow  wailing  cry,  such  as  might  have 
issued  from  the  grave  of  some  departed 
being,  was  his  only  reply,  and  he  looked  in 
vain  for  that  aged  partner,  and  that  fair 
child,  in  whom  all  his  hopes  and  joys  had 
been  so  fondly  centred.  Vi  ith  a  feeling  of 
the  most  unutterable  agony,  he  thought  he 
clasped  his  forehead,  and  called  distractedly 
on  the  name  of  Phoebe.  The  voice  of  the 
gathering  storm  answered  him — a  thick, 
hazy  mist  gathered  before  his  eyes,  which 
gradually  dispersed — a  pale,  supernatural 
light  supplied  its  place,  towards  which  the 
old  man  gazed  with  eager  earnestness  and 
expectation,  and  there,  before  his  appalled 
and  astonished  eyes,  wretchedly  clad,  with 
pale  and  haggard  features,  and  ghastly  looks 
of  agony,  supplication,  and  despair,^he  be- 
held his  unfortunate  daughter  kneeling,  with 
clasped  hands,  as  though  imploring  for 
mercy  and  forgiveness. 

The  old  man  fancied  in  his  dream  that 
his  emotions  at  this  sight  arose  to  a  pitch  of 
excitement  beyond  endurance,  that  a  burn- 
ing fever  seemed  to  seize  upon  his  brain,  his 
heart  was  full  to  bursting,  and  that  his 
bosom  swelled  with  mingled  feelings  of 
sorrow,  shame,  and  indignation.  But  no 
feeling  of  pity,  he  imagined,  entered  his 
breast ;  there  all  was  stern,  cold,  insensible, 
and  inexorable. 

"Abandoned  wretch!"  he  thought  he 
exclaimed;  "destroyer  of  all  my  fondly 
cherihhed  hopes ;  murderess  of  thine  aged 
mother  ;  dare  not  to  sue  to  me  for  mercy ; 
begone ;  and  be  hopeless  misery,  ceaseless 
remorse,  and  bleak  and  hideous  despair,  thy 
just  though  terrible  punishment !  " 

He  thought  he  heard  her  wild  shriek  of 
agony  on  the  midnight  ak — that  he  beheld 
her  ghastly  frenzied  looks,  he  endeavoured 
to  rush  towards  her,  but  some  invisible 
power  seemed  to  hold  him  back,  and  he  re- 
mained transfixed  to  the  spot,  like  a  statue. 

The  spell  of  sleep  was  broken,  and  in  the 
horror  of  the  moment  he  awoke. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OLD   MARK  MAYPIELD  AT   THE   GRAVE  OF  HIS 
WIFE — A  STARTLING   SCENE. 

Mark  started  from  his  chair,  and  glared 
wildly  and  vacantly  around  the  ancient 
room,  in  a  state  of  stupified  unconsciousness, 
for  the  moment  not  knowing  where  he  was, 
and  unable  to  persuade  himself  that  his 
senses  had  only  been  under  the  influence  of 
a  torturing  dream,  and  that  what  he  had 
thus  in  imagination  witnessed  was  not  a 
terrible  reality.  But  a  fearful  recollection 
of  the  solemn  and  exciting  events  of  the 
night  occurred  to  him — the  building,  to  his 
disordered  brain,  seemed  haunted  by  un- 
earthly beings,  who  mocked  at  his  despair, 
and  exulted  in  his  misery.  That  child  whom 
he  imagined  was  now  lost,  fallen,  and  de- 
graded, appeared  to  hover  near,  ready  to 
disgust  him  with  her  loathed  presence,  and 
in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  did,  his  mind  was  so  be- 
wildered, he  seized  his  hat,  hurried  from  the 
room,  and  retreated  from  the  house  into  the 
open  air. 

The  storm  had  entirely  ceased,  all  signs 
of  it  had  disappeared,  the  black  and  pon- 
derous clouds  that  before  obscured  the  sky 
were  dispersed,  and  the  moon  was  shedding 
her  brightest  beams  on  all  around. 

Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  not 
a  sound  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  night, 
as  Mark  hurried  along  totally  regardless  of 
whither  he  was  going,  and  without  any  set- 
tled purpose. 

At  length  he  paused  to  take  breath,  and 
looking .  eagerly  before  him,  he  discovered 
that  his  footsteps  had  accidentally  been 
directed  to  the  old  churchyard,  in  which 
the  cold  remains  of  his  wife  reposed,  and 
which  he  had  before  visited  in  the  evening. 

That  sacred  place,  and  the  solemnity  of 
the  hour,  were  in  perfect  unison  with  his 
feelings  on  the  occasion,  and,  after  a  few 
moments'  reflection,  he  proceeded  slowly 
towards  it,  looking  back  to  see  that  no  one 
was  watching  him. 

A  t  length  he  arrived  at  the  hallowed  spot, 
and,  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence, 
entered  within  its  solemn  precincts.  Not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard,  not  even  the  mur- 
muring of  the  breeze  among  the  fohage  of 
the  trees  that  grew  in  various  parts  of  the 
churchyard,  disturbed  the  deep  silence  which 
reigned  around,  and  the  white  tomb- stones 
shone  forth  distinctly  and  ghastly  in  the 
moonbeams. 

The  church  was  a  venerable  structure, 
and  one  that  seldom  failed  to  attract  the  at- 
tention and  excite  the  interest  of  the  tra- 
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veller  who  happened  to  pass  near  it.  It  was 
a  low,  unpretending-looking  building,  like 
most  old  country  churches  with  a  gothic 
porch,  which,  like  the  walls,  was  thickly 
covered  with  moss  and  ivy,  which  added  to 
.  its  efFect,  and  gave  it  a  still  more  ancient 
appearance.  The  windows  were  of  rich 
stained  glass,  with  sacred  and  emblematical 
figures,  and  which  were  also  half  concealed 
by  the  thick  clustering  ivy  that  grew  around 
them. 

Near  the  porch  grew  an  aged  yew-tree, 
and  under  its  sombre  shade  was  the  humble 
grave  of  poor  old  Dame  Mayfield.  It  was 
there  she  had  always  expressed  a  wish  that, 
if  it  should  please  the  Almighty  to  take  her 
before  her  husband,  she  should  be  buried. 

The  wild  delirium  of  the  old  man's  feel- 
ings was  somewhat  calmed,  as  he  slowly, 
and  with  trembling  footsteps  approached 
the  grave — above  which  a  mound  of  earth 
was  raised  on  which  the  "wild  flowers  grew 
in  abundance — and  kneeling  down,  with 
clasped  hands,  and  upraised  eyes,  for  a  few 
minutes  became  lost  in  solemn  meditation, 
not  a  sound,  scarce  even  a  breath  escaping 
his  lips. 

"  Cold,  cold,  beneath  the  green  grass 
turf,  where  wild  flowers  bloom  and  weep 
their  tears  in  dew-drops  to  her  memory,"  at 
length  he  said,  in  tones  so  truly  plaintive 
and  impressive,  that  every  word  evidently 
came  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  heart. 
"  And  I,  too,"  he  continued  in  the  same 
melancholy  voice,  "  I,  too,  have  wept  till 
the  fountain  of  my  grief  be  almost  dried  up, 
and  every  other  feeling  be  lost  in  dark,  in 
deep,  and  sullen  despair.  Poor  old  dame, 
I  shall  ne'er  hear  thee  speak  more — no  more 
behold  thy  gladsome  smiles  of  welcome  on 
returning  Irom  the  daily  toil.  Oh,  'twur 
hard,  very  hard,  to  tear  thee  from  me,  and 
leave  me  here  to  weep  and  mourn  alone. 
Ob,  why  did  I  not  die — why  did  I  not  die  ?" 

The  poor  old  man  pressed  his  hands  con- 
vulsively on  his  forehead,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments became  completely  lost  in  an  agony 
of  intense  grief. 

There  was  a  death-like  pause,  when  sud- 
denly Mark  was  aroused  from  his  lethargy  < 
of  thought,  by  loud  and  vulgar  laughter, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  further 
end  of  one  of  the  pathways  leading  to  the 
church,  and  which  sounded  truly  awful  and 
disgusting  in  that  sacred  place,  and  at  such 
an  hour ;  and  the  old  man  started  hastily  to 
his  feet,  and  gazed  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  noise  seemed  to  proceed,  while 
his  bosom  heaved  and  swelled  with  indigna- 
tion and  horror,  at  this  brutal  desecration  of 
the  spot  where  reposed  the  ashes  of  the 
dead. 

The  laughter  was  repeated,  followed  by 


oaths,  and  then  Mark,  looking  more  earnestly 
towards  the  spot  from  whence  the  sounds 
came,  beheld  the  tall  figures  of  two  men— 
both  enveloped  in  military  cloaks — ap- 
proaching along  the  foot-path  towards  the 
spot  on  which  lie  stood ;  their  footsteps 
faltered,  and  their  gait  was  staggering,  evi- 
dently from  the  effects  of  a  recent  debauch  ; 
and  Mark  felt  shocked,  and  his  resentment 
and  disgust  increased  as  he  watched  them. 

Not  wishing  them,  however,  to  observe 
him,  until  he  had  ascertained  something 
more  about  them,  he  drew  back  into  the 
old  church  porch,  which  was  partially  shel- 
tered by  the  branches  of  the  yew-tree  which 
grew  over  the  grave  of  his  wife,  determined 
to  watch  the  noisy,  and  apparently  dissi- 
pated intruders  narrowly. 

They  .staggered  forward  till  they  nearly 
approached  the  humble  grave  of  the  poor 
old  dame,  and  Mark  was  now  perfectly  satis- 
fied, if  even  he  had  not  been  convinced 
before,  that  they  were  both  labouring  under 
the  efiects  of  intoxication,  and  that  they 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  maintaining 
their  equilibrium. 

The  light  of  the  moon,  and  the  position 
in  which  he  stood,  enabled  him  to  have  a 
distinct  view  of  their  persons,  though  their 
backs  being  turned  towards  him,  he  could 
not  observe  their  features,  and  there  was 
that  in  the  figure  of  one  of  them  which 
struck  him  as  being  familiar  to  him.  He 
gazed  more  narrowly,  and  the  impression 
gained  strength  in  his  mind,  but  when  he 
heard  hira  speak,  the  tones  of  his  voice 
struck  upon  his  ears  with  disagreeable  effect, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  not  mis- 
taken. 

At  some  observation  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  his  companion,  he  turned  suddenly 
round  ;  the  Aoonlight  shone  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, and  his  features  were  distinctly  re- 
vealed to  Mark,  who  started  back  as  though 
a  serpent  had  stung  him,  or  his  eyes  had 
encountered  some  frightful  object,  on  be- 
holding them ;  they  were  the  features  of 
Lord  Selborne's  guilty  associate,  the  un- 
principled and  dissipated  Captain  Beaufort. 

His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  his  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  the  intoxicating  drink 
which  he  had  evidently  been  taking  in  such 
copious  libations  ;  and  his  features  altogether 
bore  an  expression  that  was  particularly 
disagreeable  and  disgusting. 

The  old  man  trembled  with  mingled  emo- 
tions of  surprise,  shame,  and  indignation, 
and  he  clutched  his  hands  vehemently  to- 
gether, and  bit  his  lips  in  the  intense  agita- 
tion of  his  feelings.  All  the  horrors  of  his 
melancholy  destiny,  the  ruin  and  desertion 
of  his  darling  chUd,  and  the  untimely  death 
of  his  poor  old  dame,  rushed  with  tenfold 
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force  upon  his  distracted  brain,  as  he  wit- 
nessed the  hallowed  grave  of  his  aged 
partner  desecrated,  polluted  by  the  hated 
presence  of  the  abandoned  aristocrat,  and 
he  drew  in  his  breath,  and  watched  him 
with  glaring  eyes,  and  swelling  wrath,  ready 
to  spring  upon  him,  and  wreak  his  rage  and 
resentment  on  his  head. 

With  staggering  gait,  and  ribald  conver- 
sation, the  captain  and  his  companion  ap- 
proached near  to  the  grave,  and  the  words 
they  uttered  fell  disrinctly  on  the  ear  of 
Mark. 

"  How  confounded  stupid  we  must  be, 
Selby."  observed  Captain  Beaufort,  "to 
wander  to  this  dismal  old  churchyard,  at 
this  time  of  the  night,  too.  I  possi lively 
begin  to  think  that  we  must  have  taken  a 
leetle  too  much  wine,  and  I  begin  to  feel 
rather  queer  in  the  upper  regions." 

"  Aye,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  I  do  not 
feel  myself  quite  so  steady  on  my  legs  as  I 
should  wish  to  be,  and  can  hardly  keep  my 
equilibrium.  I  have  broken  my  shins,  too, 
in  stumbling  over  these  cursed  grave-stones." 

"  Damn  all  rusticating,  I  say,"  remarked 
Beaufort ;  "  I  am  heartily  tired  of  it,  and 
shall  never  be  happy  till  1  return  to  London 
and  the  fascinating  Lady  Grace  Flutter, 
alias  the  Widow  Wilding.  Besides  I  am 
anxious  to  join  Lord  Selborne,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  society,  and  that  of  his  little 
simple  beauty,  Phoebe  Mayfield,  or  Lady 
Selborne,  as  she  is  how  called.  That  was  a 
bold  stratagem  of  his  lordship,  and  was 
completely  successful,  though  it  broke  her 
mother's  heart,  and,  from  all  I  have  heard, 
has  driven  old  Mark  crazy.  Poor  old  crea- 
tures, 'tis  a  pity  they  should  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  the  girl — who  is  now  living  in 
affluence  and  fashionable  splendour —  to 
have  such  a  serious  effect  on  tnem." 

The  impatience  and  indignation  of  the 
poor  old  man  could  endure  no  more  j  with 
a  wild  and  frantic  cry  he  darted  from  the 
place  of  his  concealment,  and  springing 
with  the  sudden  strength  and  vigour  of 
youth  upon  the  captain,  he  grasped  him 
tiercely  by  the  collar  with  one  hand,  and 
clenching  his  fist  menacingly  in  his  face, 
while  his  whole  demeanour  was  violently 
agitated,  and  his  features  disturbed  with 
rage  and  disgust,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Shameless  libertine  !  villain  !  darest 
thou  to  approach  the  humble  grave  where 
rest  the  cold  remains  of  my  poor  broken- 
hearted wife,  to  give  utterance  to  thy  guilty 
and  licentious  observations  ?" 

"Mark  Mayfield,"  cried  the  astonished 
lind  confounded  captain,  sobered  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  with  some  difficulty  releasing 
himself  from  the  old  man's  grasp. 

"  Ees,"  replied  Mark,  in  a  voice  broken 


by  sobs,  and  fixing  upon  Captain  Beaufort 
and  his  dissipated  friend  a  mingled  look  of 
sorrow,  shame,  and  reproach,  which  shocked 
and  abashed  even  such  reckless,  callous« 
hearted  beings  as  they  were;  "it  be  the 
poor,  aged,  bereaved  feyther  o'  that  mis- 
guided girl,  whom  the  base  artifices  of  the 
wretch  whom  you  call  your  friend,  lured 
from  her  humble  though  happy  home,  and 
brought  to  ruin,  shame,  and  degradation. 
Canst  thou  stand  near  the  sacred  spot  where 
in  death  repose  the  ashes  o'  that  lost,  fallen 
one's  broken-hearted  mither,  whose  darling 
treasure,  whose  hope,  whose  greatest  com- 
fort that  once  innocent  girl  wur, — canst  thou 
— darest  thou,  I  say,  stand  here,  in  the  pre- 
sence o*  the  dead,  and  reflect  upon  the 
misery,  anguish,  desolation,  and  despair, 
thou  hast  so  basely  aided  in  producing, 
without  a  blush,  or  one  feeling  of  remorse?" 

"  Well,"  replied  Beaufort,  with  as  much 
cold  indifference  as  he  could  possibly  assume, 
although  he  felt  far  from  easy  in  the  old 
man's  presence,  and  his  companion  had 
withdrawn  himself  to  a  respectful  distance, 
"  it  was  certainly  rather  an  unfortunate 
affair;  and  I  am  certain  my  friend,  Lord 
Selborne,  never  anticipated  such  serious  re- 
sults. But  you  know,  my  old  friend,  that  it 
cannot  be  helped,  so  it  is  better  to  endea- 
vour to  make  the  best  of  it.  Your  daughter 
has,  I  know,  everything  that  her  heart  can 
desire,  she  is  living  in  luxury  and  splendour, 
she  has  been  inti'oduced  to  the  world  of 
fashion,  and  the  elite  of  society  as  Lady 
Selborne,  and,  if  you  would  only  address 
his  lordship  in  becoming  terms,  I  am  certain 
he  would  handsomely  provide  for  you  in 
your  old  age,  and  thus  make  things  perfectly 
agreeable  to  all  parties  concerned." 

Indignation  for  a  moment  completely 
choked  the  utterance  of  Mark,  and  it  was 
not  without  difiiculty  that  h«  could  keep  his 
excitement  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

"Brutal  scoundrel!  foul  libel  on  the 
name  and  character  of  gentleman,"  he 
fiercely  exclaimed  at  last,  "  to  dare  thus  to 
add  insult  to  the  injuries  I  have  received 
here,  at  the  grave  of  my  poor  wife.  Villain ! 
thou  shalt  not  do  so  with  impunity ;  no,  age 
hath  not  yet  so  enfeebled  my  arm  but  that 
I  can  resent  so  monstrous  an  outrage  on 
every  sacred  feeling,  and  thus  do  I  mark  my 
scorn,  disgust,  and  abhorrence." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  he  again  attempted  to 
grasp  Beaufort  by  the  collar,  at  the  same 
time  dealing  him  a  violent  blow ;  but  his 
foot  came  in  contact  with  something  on  the 
earth,  and  he  stumbled  and  fell,  his  head 
striking  against  the  edge  of  one  of  the  grave- 
stones, and  leaving  him  stunned  and  in- 
sensible. 

"  Poor  old  fellow,"  said  the  captain,  with 
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a  half-fbeling  of  pity,  "  I'm  afraid  he  has 
hurt  himself.  He  was  devilish  insulting 
though,  and  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  half 
like  receiving  a  blow  from  a  wretched  menial." 

"  Certainly  not,  captain,"  observed  Selby, 
"  and  I  think  we  were  a  couple  of  ninnies  to 
stay  here  and  listen  to  him.  But  come,  this 
place  is  enough  to  give  any  one  the  horrors, 
and  if  we  remain  here  much  longer  I  shall 
certainly  have  the  ague." 

Thus  saying,  he  took  the  captain's  arm, 
and  hurried  him  away  from  the  old  church- 
yard. 

Poor  old  Mark  Mayfield  remained  in  the 
same  state  of  insensibiHty  for  some  time,  and 
when  he  recovered  himself,  he  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow,  and  gazed  eagerly  and  vacantly 
around,  for  the  moment  scarcely  remember- 
ing where  he  was,  or  what  had  happened. 
No.  5. 


The  moon  was  now  hidden  by  dark  clouds, 
and  the  sombre  aspect  of  all  that  met  his 
sight,  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 
He  felt  a  cold  and  shuddering  sensation 
stealing  over  him,  and  the  moaning  of  tho 
wind  which  had  arisen,  fell  upon  his  ears  like 
the  dismal  wailings  of  some  troubled  spirit. 

Then  the  heartless  and  cruel  observations 
that  had  been  made  by  Captain  Beaufort, 
respecting  his  unfortunate  daughter  and  her 
guilty  seducer,  recurred  to  his  memory  and 
filled  his  breast  with  the  most  torturing 
emotions. 

.  "  Let  me  no  longer  remain  here,  or  I  shall 
go  mad,"  he  cried,  gathering  himself  to  his 
feet ;  "  Phoebe,  cruel,  wanton,  abandoned 
girl,  now  living  in  shame  and  infamy  with 
thy  base  destroyer,  and  never  bestoM'ing  one 
thought  upon  that  aged  father  whose  hopes 
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and  happiness  you  have  crushed  for  ever, 
why — why  should  I  not  discard  thee  from 
my  heart,  and  here  invoke  heaven's  most  ter- 
rible maledictions  upon  thy  guilty  head? 
But  no  ;-methinks  I  hear  the  solemn  voice  of 
her  sainted  mother  calling  upon  me  to  for- 
bear. T — I — no,  no,  I  must  not,  dare  not 
curse  her.  Let  me  begone,  and  again  en- 
deavour to  hide  my  misery  in  my  lonely 
dwelling." 

After  once  more  kneeling  on  the  grave  of 
his  wife  in  silent  devotion,  he  arose,  and 
slowly  and  sadly  quitted  the  dismal  spot,  and 
bent  his  way,  buried  in  torturing  thought,  to 
the  old  stone  house. 

For  some  time,  throwing  himself  into  his 
old  arm-chair,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
same  bewildering  train  of  painful  thought, 
but  at  length  warned  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue  g,nd  excite- 
ment from  what  he  had  undergone,  he  sought 
his  chamber,  and  throwing  himself,  without 
undressing,  upon  the  bed,  obtained  two  or 
three  hours  respite  from  his  cares  and  sorrows 
in  sleep. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

THE    SEDTJOEK   AND   THE     BETRAYED— MIS- 
GtVlNGS.  . 

We  will  now  return  to  our  unfortunate 
heroine  and  her  betrayer,  Lord  Selborne, 
and  relate  all  that  befell  her  from  that  fatal 
evening  when  she  abandoned  her  humble 
happy  home. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  chaise  had 
hastily  departed  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  pretty  village  of  Dewsberry,  and  was 
rolling  rapidly  along  the  road,  on  Its  way  to 
the  giddy  metropolis,  poor  Phoebe  remained 
in  an  utter  state  of  unconsciousness,  and 
Lord  Selborne  gloated  with  exquisite  delight 
on  the  lovely  features  of  his  innocent  victim, 
and  again  and  again  pressed  warm  kisses  of 
transport  upon  her  lips. 

How  he  exulted  in  his  triumph,  and  pic- 
tured to  himself  the  unbounded  happiness 
which  was  in  store  for  him.  No  feeling  of 
remorse  entered  his  guilty  breast  at  the  re- 
flection of  the  breaking  hearts  be  had  too 
probably  left  behind.  No,  he  thought  only 
of  his  triumph,  and  the  gratification  of  his 
unholy  passion,  which  he  believed  to  be  so 
quickly  in  store  for  him,  and  every  proper 
sentiment  and  principle  were  stifled  in  that 
guilty  anticipation. 

"  lieauteous  flower,''  the  libertine  mur- 
mured to  himself,  as  he  still  held  the  graceful 
though  inanimate  form  of  the  simple  rustic 
girl  in  his  arms,  and  gazed  rapturously  on 


her  lovely  features,  so  calm,  so  placid,  in 
their  innocence  and  purity,  "beauteous 
flower,"  he  repeated,  "mine  then  is  the 
proud  and  envied  task  to  pluck  you  from 
your  native  stem,  and  transplant  you  in  the 
soil  of  fashion,  and  its  giddy  pleasures.  'Tis 
mine  to  bask  beneath  the  bright  sunshine  of 
your  smiles,  to  listen  to  the  fascmating 
melody  of  your  voice,  and  inhale  the  sweet 
perfume  of  your  breath  in  love's  warm  kisses. 
Oh,  what  nameless  bliss  is  there  in  store  for 
me.  My  brain  turns  giddy  at  the  joyous 
thought." 

He  paused  a  minute  or  two  and  reflected, 
and  suddenly  a  feeling  of  compunction  stole 
acrosss  his  mind,  as  he  thought  of  the  heartless 
act  of  villany  and  perfidy  he  contemplated. 

The  mind  of  Lord  Selborne  was  not  natu- 
rally depraved  and  vicious,  but  he  had  been 
ruined  by  being  left  at  too  early  an  age  to 
his  own  uncontrolled  will,  and  the  artifices 
of  bad  associates,  who,  while  for  the  sake  of 
his  wealth,  fawtied  to  him,  sycophant-like, 
and  flattered  his  vanities,  gradually  lured 
him  away  from  the  paths  of  honour  and  rec- 
titude he  might  otherwise  have  trodden, 
stifled  every  manly  feeling  in  his  breast,  and 
made  him  their  unconscious  victim  and  dupe. 
There  were  times  when  conscience  would 
arouse  him  from  this  mad,  delusive  dream  of 
folly  and  vice,  and  he  would  feel  disgusted 
with  himself  and  his  own  misconduct;  he 
would  form  the  best  of  resolutions  to  reform, 
and  become  at  least  the  being  that  his  name 
and  proud  station  in  society  flemanded ;  but 
his  abandoned  companions,  his  staunch  and 
enthusiastic  friends,  as  they  eulogised  them- 
selves, were  ever  at  hand  to  instil  their  poi- 
son in  his  ears,  and  withdraw  his  thoughts 
from  the  desirable  channel  into  which  they 
had  wandered.  The  intoxicating  wine-cup 
did  the  rest,  and  thus  did  he  gradually  be- 
come lost  to  shame  and  remorse,  callous  to 
every  feeling  of  probity  and  manly  impulse. 

There  was  no  one  who  had  long  excited  a 
more  pernicious  influence  over  him  than  the 
fashionable  7-oue,  and  crafty,  though .  really 
ignorant  Captain  Beaufort. 

They  had  been  companions  from  the  earliest 
days  of  childhood,  schoolfellows,  brother- 
collegians,  and  Lord  Selborne,  who  had  the 
highest  Opinion  of  his  young  friend — who  knew 
well  how  to  play  the  hypocrite — had  accus- 
tomed himself  to  pay  the  highest  attention 
to  his  advice,  and  place  the  most  implicit 
confldenfce  in  all  he  said  or  did. 

Captain  Beaufort  seemed  to  be  a  villain 
by  nature,  to  be  born  to  be  a  foul  blot  upon 
society,  and  to  contaminate  and  ruin  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact ;  and  having  the 
skill,  the  artifice,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
to  conceal  his  real  vices  under  the  most  spe- 
cious garb,  it  may  well  be  imagined  how  a 
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man  who  was  so  very  easily  led  astray  as 
Lord  Selborne,  must  suffer  by  his  base  ex- 
ample. 

Yet  in  his  heart  did  Beaufort  hold  his 
ready  dupe  in  the  most  supreme  contempt, 
and  'only  pandered  to  his  follies  to  suit  his 
own  vile  purposes,  and  to  prey  up^_  his 
purse,  his  own  fortune  bemg  extremely  limit- 
ed. The  rather  reckless  and  profligate  con- 
duct of  many  of  the,  officers  in  the  army  of 
that  day,  and  the  unbounded  licence  they 
were  accustomed  to  give  to  their  vicious  pro- 
pensities, the  reader  may  rest  assured  did 
not  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
morals  of  either  Lord  Selborne  or  his  guar- 
dian friend,  and  thus  the  former,  hoodwinked 
and  cajoled  by  the  designing  Beaufort,  and 
his  other  unprincipled  associates,  gradually 
became  entangled  in  that  wild  and  giddy 
vortex,  which  seldom  fails  ultimately  to  hurry  ' 
its  unfortunate  votaries  to  destruction. 

It  was  not  without  extreme  regret  that  his 
lordship  had  for  the  present  abandoned  Cap- 
tain Beaufort,  who  was  unable  to  accompany 
him  on  his  journey,  but  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  would  shortly  rejoin 
him  in  London,  and  aid  him  in  the  further- 
ence  of  his  nefarious  designs  against  the  un- 
fortunate Phoebe  Mayfield. 

But  to  return  to  that  part  of  our  story 
from  which  we  have  thus  necessarily  briefly 
digressed. 

"And  yet,"  soliloquised  Lord  Selborne, 
"  can  I  be  the  consummate  villian  to  despoil 
this  fair  flower  of  its  principal  charms,  and 
then  to  cast  it  from  me,  blighted,  ruined,  on 
the  cheerless  desert  of  the  world,  to  wither 
decay  and  perish.  Can  I  basely,  cruelly  de- 
ceive and  betray  one  so  fair,  so  fond  and  con- 
fiding. Destroy  those  bright  hopes  that,  in 
the  innocence  and  sincerity  of  her  love  she 
now  cherishes,  and  leave  her  a  poor  lost, 
fallen,  degraded  being  for  the  finger  of  shame 
and  scorn  to  mock  at  ?  Monstrous  thought  ; 
I  shudder  to  entertain  it." 

He  again  paused,  and  torturing  and  con- 
flicting were  the  reflections  that  haunted  his 
mind. 

"  Surely,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I  have 
not  proceeded  too  far  to  retract,  and  abandon 
my  guilty  designs  ?  Could  1  but  form  the 
resolution,  while  she  is  still  in  this  state  of 
insensibility,  to  return  and  restore  her  to  her 
friends,  1  might  still  make  some  atonement 
for  the  temporary  outrage  I  have  committed 
on  her  and  their  feelings.  But  how  could  I 
meet  the  bitter  reproaches  of  her  aged 
parents — how  endure  the  anguish  of  the  poor 
girl  herself?  Besides  should  I  not  be  laughed 
at,  taunted,  and  despisea  by  Beaufort  and 
my  ottier  companions?  No,  no — I  have  ad- 
vanced too  far  to  recede,  and  let  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences,  I  must  and   will 


pursue  my  designs  to  their  ultimate  accom- 
plishment." 

While  indulging  in  these  conflicting  and 
guilty  thoughts,  the  chaise  continued  to  roll 
rapidly  on  its  way,  and  it  had  already  got  to 
some  distance  from  that  humble  but  happy 
home,  which  our  heroine  had  been  so  fatally 
induced  to  abandon.  The  night  was  fast 
advancing,  but  the  moon  shone  brightly,  and 
nothing  could  oe  more  calmly  beautiful  than 
the  season.  A  sweet  refreshing  breeze  cooled 
the  air,  which  had  previously  been  so  close 
and  sultry,  and  Lord  Selborne  having  opened 
the  window  of  the  chaise,  it  fanned  the  cheek 
of  Phoebe,  and  sported  among  her  glossy 
ringlets. 

His  lordship  felt  surprised  that  she  re- 
mained so  long  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
aud  that  the  jolting  of  the  chaise  over  a 
somewhat  uneven  road,  did  not  arouse  her. 
But  she  appeared  to  have  gradually  sunk  into 
a  calm  sleep,  and  she  breathed  freely.  He 
almost  dreaded  her  awaking,  for  he  hesitated 
to  enact  the  part  of  hypocrisy  and  deception 
he  had  imposed  upon  himself.  He,  however, 
mustered  all  the  resolution  he  could,  and  en- 
deavoured to  await  the  result  calmly  and 
patiently. 

At  length  a  gentle  sigh  escaped  her  lips, 
and  she  dreamed  the  name  of  her  parents  in 
dreamy  but  tender  accents.  The  conscience 
of  Lord  Selborne  smote  him,  and  he  again 
became  uneasy  and  irresolute. 

He  watched  the  poor  girl  gradually  revive 
and  awaken  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  At 
length  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  pressed  her 
fair  and  delicate  hands  upon  her  forehead,  as 
if  bewildered,  and  endeavouring  to  collect 
her  scattered  thoughts. 

"  Dear  father,  my  own  affectionate  mother,' ' 
she  sighed,  in  the  most  plaintive  and  touch- 
ing tones,  "  your  Pheebe  can  ne'er  forget  her 
duty  to  you,  ne'er  for  an  instant  harbour  a 
thought,  or  be  guilty  of  the  least  act  which 
can  impart  a  pang  to  your  aged  bosoms. 
Think  ye  that  child  whom  you  have  ever  so 
fondly  cherished,  could  deceive  you,  abandon 
you  to  misery  and  hopeless  grief?  No, 
perish  the  hated,  guilty  thought,  and  when 
with  such  base  ingratitude  she  can  repay 
your  unbounded,  confiding  affection,  may 
heaven's  curses — " 

"  Phoebe — dear  Phoebe,''  interrupted  the 
agitated  Selborne,  "  for  mercy's  sake  forbear." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  bewildered  girl,  start- 
ing, "  what  voice  was  that  ?  Where  am  I  ? 
Where  are  my  parents  ?  Lord  Selborne 
here,  and  I  alone  in  his  company ;  the  dread- 
ful truth  flashes  upon  my  recollection.  Oh, 
wretched,  misguided,  lost  cruel  girl." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
for  the  time  convulsive  sobs  choked  her  fur- 
ther utterance. 
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"  Dearest  Phoebe,"  said  Lord  Selborne, 
•'  oh,  why  give  way  to  this  violent  paroxysm 
of  grief.     Pray  be  cahn." 

"  Calm,  calm,"  she  wildly  repeated,  "  oh, 
can  I  now  that  I  have  awakened  from  my 
guilty  dream,  be  calm,  or  view  my  conduct 
with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  disgust 
and  abhorrence  ?  What  fatal  spell  could 
have  taken  possession  of  my  senses  to  cause 
me  to  act  thus  ?  Oh,  whither  are  you  con- 
veying me  ?" 

"  Fear  not,  my  own  sweet  Phoebe,"  replied 
the  libertine,  "  Lord  Selborne  would  hate 
and  despise  himself  could  he  deceive  that 
fair  being  to  whom  his  heart  is  so  fondly  so 
earnestly  devoted.  All  that  I  have  promised 
I  will  solemnly,  faithfully  perform.  Doubt 
me  not  then,  but  look  forward  with  bright 
and  sanguine  hope  to  future  happiness.  As 
quickly  as  possible  on  our  arrival  in  London, 
whither  we  are  now  hastening,  I  will  make 
you  my  lawful  wife,  till  then  1  will  hold  your 
honour  sacred,  nor  will  I  utter  a  word  that 
can  raise  the  blush  of  offended  modesty  on 
your  cheek." 

"  To  London  ?"  cried  our  heroine,  in  tones 
of  the  greatest  agitation  and  alarm ;  "  oh, 
a  nameless  sensation  of  horror  steals  o'er  me 
at  the  thought.  Oh,  my  lord,  how  cruel  was 
it  of  you  thus  to  take  advantange  of  the 
weaknnes  of  a  poor,  simple,  unexperienced, 
and  deluded  girl.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late 
lo  repent,  though  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost.  My  lord,  if  the  vows  you  have  so 
often  uttered  to  me  are  sincere,  if  indeed  you 
truly  love  me,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  yield 
at  once  to  my  entreaties.  Restore  me  to  my 
peaceful  home,  my  aged,  grey-haired  parents 
I  implore  you,  and  I  will  invoke  heaven's 
choicest  blessings  on  your  head,  and  revere 
your  memory.  The  poor  humble  hedger's 
daughter,  must  not,  dare  not,  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  Lord  Selborne." 

"  Oh,  Phoebe,"  returned  his  lordship, 
"  how  much  indeed  do  you  wrong  me  by  for 
a  moment  harbouring  a  thought  derogatory 
to  the  integrity  and  honour  of  my  intentions. 
I  repeat,  solemnly  repeat,  that  sooner  would 
I  perish  than  deceive  you.  You  have  flat- 
tered my  hopes  by  acknowledging  a  return 
of  the  pure  and  fervent  love  I  bear  you,  and 
would  you  then  now  retract  those  vows  you 
have  so  fondly  uttered,  and  abandon  me  to 
misery  and  abject  despair?  Ah,  no,  I  know 
your  affectionate  faithful  heart  too  well  to 
believe  you  capable  of  such  conduct.  Arouse 
yourself  then  from  this  state  of  doubt  and 
misgiving,  and  place  every  confidence  in  the 
truth,  the  virtue,  and  sincei-ity  of  my  mo- 
tives. But  a  short  time,  probably  only  a 
few  days,  will  witness  the  realisation  of  my 
promises,  the  consummation  of  my  dearest 
wishes  ;  and  then  with  what  feelings  of  joy 


and  pride  will  I  restore  you  to  those  beloved 
parents  who  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  their 
daughter's  virtue." 

Alas,  for  the  hapless  Phoebe,  the  libertine's 
willy  arts  succeeded  too  well ;  his  image  was 
too  deeply  enshrined  in  her  heart  to  suffer 
her  to  reject  his  suit,  or  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
his  honeyed  words. 

"  Oh,  Selborne,  dear  Selborne,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  burst  of  the  most  powerful 
emotion,  "  I  cannot,  dare  not,  will  not  doubt 
you.  Forgive  my  temporary  indecision  and 
misgiving,  I  implore  you.  Your  noble  heart 
can  never  contemplate  the  betrayal,  the  ruin 
of  a  poor  confiding  girl,  who  lives  but  in  the 
blessed  assurance  of  your  love,  and  who  is 
thus  prepared  to  run  every  risk,  to  make 
every  sacrifice  for  your  dear  sake,  Selborne, 
beloved  Selborne,  again  and  for  ever  I  am 
your's." 

She  threw  herself  sobbing  on  his  bosom, 
and  once  more  the  libertine  triumphed  in  his 
guilty  designs. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

AN   ADVENTURE — THE    GIPSIES — THE    ROAD- 
SIDE  INN. 

The  chaise  was  now  proceeding  along  a  ro- 
mantic lane,  overshadowed  by  the  umbrage- 
ous branches  of  tall  trees,  which  grew  on 
either  side,  and  Lord  Selborne  happening  to 
look  from  the  open  window  of  the  vehicle, 
saw  lights  at  a  distance,  proceeding  from 
several  fires  kindled  at  intervals,  and  which 
convinced  him  that  they  were  approaching 
a  gipsy  encampment. 

Knowing  the  boldness  and  insolence  of 
these  people,  and  also  that  at  times,  if  a  tra- 
veller refused  to  submit  to  their  extortionate 
demands,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
violence  to  enforce  them,  Lord  Selborne  felt 
somewhat  uneasy,  more  especially  for  the 
alarm  it  would  cause  Phoebe ;  he  therefore 
stopped  the  postilion,  and  inquired  whether 
there  were  no  means  of  avoiding  them. 

The  postilion  replied  in  the  negative,  but 
at  the  same  time  observed,  that  his  lordship 
need  be  under  no  apprehensions,  as  "  he 
knew  very  well  how  to  deal  with  such 
'  warmint,'  and  would  either  pass  them  un- 
molested, or  else  drive  over  them,  that  was 
all  about  it." 

Our  heroine  clung  to  Lord  Selborne  on 
hearing  the  observations  of  the  man,  and 
looked  timidly  in  his  face,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment the  voices  of  the  gipsies  were  heard 
singing  a  wild  chorus,  and  which  had  a 
curious  and  not  uninteresting  effect  on  the 
still  night  air. 

They  listened  attentively,  and  as  the  vehi- 
cle approached  nearer  the   spot  where  the 
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gipsey's  were  congregated,  tliey  could  clearly 
distinguish  the  following  words — 

"  Come  hither,  come  hither,  to  the  gipsies'  haunt, 
And  meet  in  the  motley  throng  ; 
Retire,  retire,  round  the  bright  wood  fire, 

And  join  in  the  feast  and  song. 
The  sons  are  we  of  the  woody  glade, 

And  the  dark  and  silent  dell ; 
In  the  lowly  tent  in  the  forest's  shade, 
We  gipsey  wanders  dwell. 

Come  hither,  &c. 

Oh,  a  roving  life  is  our's,  my  boys, 

And  a  merry  life  to  live  ; 
No  princes  on  earth  are  half  so  free, 

We  take  when  the  rich  won't  give. 
We  wander  afar,  'neath  the  son  and  star. 

And  at  revels  we  jest  and  gibe; 
Then  merry  are  we,  all  jovially. 

Pass  the  hours  of  the  wandering  tribe, 
Come  hither,  &c. 

The  manner  in  which  this  rude  and  simple 
chorus  was  executed,  was  far  from  being  un- 
musical, and  Phoebe  could  not  help  listening 
to  it  with  mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  admi- 
ration. 

Often  had  she  fearlessly  rambled  among 
the  gipsey  tribe,  when  they  happened  to  be 
encamped  in  the  lanes  and  woodlands  near 
her  native  village  home,  and  listened  with 
wondering  delight  to  the  marvellous  predic- 
tions of  some  dark-eyed  fortune-teller,  and 
never  had  she,  in  any  one  instance,  been  in- 
sulted or  molested  by  them,  but  there  was 
something  so  different  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, and  her  spirits  were  so  depressed  by 
the  burthen  of  anxiety  which  weighed  upon 
them,  that  she  could  not  help  being  timid 
and  apprehensive. 

She  looked  out  from  the  vehicle,  and  then 
had  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  gipsies. 

They  were  encamped  along  the  further 
end  of  the  lane,  and  before  their  tents  might 
be  seen  their  cheerful  fires,  at  intervals,  some 
of  the  women  and  girls  being  engaged  in 
cooking  their  night's  repast,  and  numerous 
rough-looking  men,  women,  and  children 
were  grouped  about  in  different  directions, 
or  lounging  on  the  grass,  variously  occupied, 
some  in  smoking  and  drinking,  others  in 
playing  at  cards,  draughts,  dominoes,  tossing, 
&c.  Altogether  they  formed  quite  a  theatri- 
cal tableau. 

"Oh,  my  lord,"  said  our  heroine,  "cannot 
we  avoid  these  people  ?  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  but  on  this  occasion  I  dread  to  encounter 
them." 

"You  have  heard  what  Thomas,  the  pos- 
tillion, has  said,  love,"  answered  Lord  Sel- 
borne,  "  but  do  not  fear,  even  should  they 
feel  disposed  to  do  so,  they  will  uot  be  so 
daring  as  lo  venture  to  molest  us." 


lie  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  burst  of 
coarse  laughter,  mingled  with  oaths  and 
ribaldry  from  the  gipsies — which  made  poor 
Phoebe  shudder,  and  increased  her  fears  and 
misgivings — and  the  next  moment  the  chaise 
had  arrived  close  upon  them. 

Thomas  gave  his  whip  a  hasty  crack,  and 
endeavoured  to  urge  the  horses  hurriedly 
past  them,  but  several  rude  voices  command- 
ed him  peremptorily  to  stop,  and  the  horses' 
heads  were  seized  to  enforce  the  same. 

Phoebe's  alarm  was  now  great,  for  it  was 
evident  that  these  were  rufhans  and  vaga- 
bonds of  the  vfOTst  description,  who  did  not 
stand  upon  trifles  to  obtain  their  insolent 
demands. 

She  again  clung  fearfully  to  Lord  Selborne, 
and  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  pistols  with 
which  he  had  fortunately  provided  himself, 
in  case  there  should  be  any  reason  for  their 
services. 

The  next  moment  a  tall,  powerful  fellow, 
with  large  black  whiskers,  remarkably  bright 
and  penetrating  eyes,  and  forbidding  expres- 
sion of  features,  stalked  up  to  the  side  of  the 
vehicle,  and  rudely  stared  his  lordship  and 
his  fair  companion  in  the  face. 

He  was  quickly  followed  by  an  aged 
woman,  shrivelled,  bony,  and  extremely  ugly, 
with  small,  fiery-like  eyes,  and  fully  realiz- 
ing, in  personal  appearances,  one  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth.  Several  others  of  the 
tribe,  men  and  women,  gathered  around,  and 
peered  boldly  and  curiously  into  the  vehicle. 

Phoebe  shrank  from  their  scrutiny,  for  she 
could  not  help  thinking  that  they  gazed  upon 
her  with  mingled  looks  of  hatred  and  scorn. 

But  no  such  feelings  as  those  disturbed  the 
breast  of  Lord  Selborne,  and  he  hastily  and 
haughtily  demanded  why  he  was  thus  ob- 
structed in  his  journey,  and  what  they 
wanted. 

"What,"  returned  the  man,  sternly  and 
insolently,  and  at  the  same  time  fixing  a 
sinister  look  upon  his  lordship,  and  the 
trembling  Phoebe ;  "  would  you  ride  over 
us,  and  trample  us  in  the  dust,  like  varmin, 
sooner  than  pay  the  fair  toll  to  the  gipsey 
encampment  ?" 

"Aye,''  croaked  forth  the  old  woman,  in  a 
most  discordant  and  disagreeable  tone  of 
voice  ; — "  'tis  even  like  the  proud  aristocrat, 
— the  moneyed  idler,  the  pauper  upon  the 
hard  earnings  of  those  he  lords  it  over,  and 
dares  to  call  his  inferiors.  We  pay  no 
respect  to  such  worthless  gilded  baubles, 
only  to  prey  upon  their  purses,  whenever 
they  cross  our  path," 

"  Insolent  wretches,"  exclaimed  the  indig- 
nant Lord  Selborne ; — "  let  me  pass  without 
any  further  delay,  for  my  time  is  too  precious 
to  waste  on  such  beings  as  you  are.  Are  ye 
robbers,  footpads,  under  the  gu.se  of  gipsies.'' 
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"Yes,"  replied  the  man,  impudently,  "  if 
you  will  have  it  so,  for  when  any  one  ventures 
to  resist  our  demands,  we  never  fail  to  en- 
force compliance.  We  are  no  mongrel  curs, 
and  we  care  no  more  for  a  lord  than  a 
lacquey." 

"Villain!"  cried  the  exasperated  Lord 
Selborne,  again  laying  his  hands  upon  his 
pistols,  though  the  gipsey  did  not  see  him  ; — 
"  You  shall  not  intimidate  me  ; — I  will  not 
yield  to  your  insolent  and  extortionate  de- 
mands." 

"  But  you  must,  j'ou  shall,  Lord  Selborne ;" 
said  the  old  woman  fiercely,  and  fixing  a 
mysterious  and  malicious  look  upon  his  lord- 
ship, and  poor  Phoebe,  who  tried  to  conceal 
herself  from  observation  as  much  as  possible. 

Selborne  started. 

"  Ah !"  he  exclaimed, — "  known  ?" 

"Aye,"  replied  the  old  gipsey  hag,  "known 
to  me  as  a  consummate  scoundrel,  and  he 
who  seeks  the  destruction  of  the  poor  de- 
luded girl  by  his  side;  Phoebe  Mayfield,  the 
too  confiding,  simple  village  maiden." 

Our  heroine  heard  no  more ;  but  uttering 
a  cry  of  anguish  and  horror  she  fainted  in 
the  arms  of  Lord  Selborne. 

Confused,  abashed,  surprised, — Lord  Sel- 
borne stared  at  the  gipsies  aghast,  while  their 
rep.ulsive  features  glared  with  savage  exulta- 
tion, as  they  pointed  significantly  to  the  fair 
inanimate  being  he  held  in  his  arms. 

"  What  feeling  of  deadly  malice  towards 
one  who  could  never  have  injured  you  by 
word  or  deed,  could  have  induced  you  to  say, 
to  do  this  ?"  Selborne  demanded. 

"  The  gipsey  will  ever  resent  an  unmerited 
insult,"  answered  the  man  in  a  stern  and 
threatening  tone; — "aye,  come  that  insult 
either  from  peer  or  peasant.  You  have 
treated  us  with  haughty  arrogance  and  con- 
tumely, my  Lord  Selborne ; — dared  to  call  us 
villians,  wretches,  vagabonds,  and  beware, 
lest  we  unkennel  our  bloodhounds  and  set 
them  on  their  prey." 

"I  would  crave  your  pardon,''  said  Lord 
Selborne,  alarmed  at  the  gipsey's  words,  and 
menacing  looks  ; — "  if  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  I  uttered  that  which  was  unbe- 
coming." 

"  So,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  look  of 
bitter  scorn  and  sarcasm  ; — "  the  proud  and 
haughty  Lord  Selborne  can  condescend  to 
apologize,  when  fear  assails  him.  Look  to 
the  fair  young  creature  you  have  lured  from 
her  happy  rustic  home,  and  when  you  exult 
o'er  the  destruction  of  her  virtue,  recollect 
that  your  triumph  has  been  accomplished  at 
the  price  of  her  aged  mother's  broken  heart!" 

"  No,  no,  no,  recall  those  words,  I  do  be- 
seech you ;"  said  Lord  Selborne  with  much 
emotion; — "'tis  but  idle  talk  to  torture  and 
alarm  me.     This  is  a  considerable  distance 


from  where  the  parents  of  my  willing  com- 
panion resides,  and  how  is  it  possible  then 
that  you  can  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  you  have  stated." 

"  Seek  not  to  penetrate  the  mysterious 
power  of  the  gipsey  sybil,  Lord  Selborne,'' 
replied  the  old  woman; — "but  rest  assured 
that  she  has  spoken  the  truth.  Poor  old 
Dame  Mayfield  died  of  a  broken  heart  this 
evening,  on  receiving  the  fatal  news  of  her 
daughter's  cruel  elopement.  The  sudden 
shock  was  too  much  for  her.  Thus  has  the 
first  storm-cloud  gathered  and  burst,  and  it 
will  soon  be  succeeded  by  the  raging  tempest 
in  all  its  fury.     Beware ! — beware !" 

Lord  Selborne  was  completely  horror- 
struck,  and  continued  to  gaze  at  the  old 
woman  and  her  companions  aghast,  who  re- 
mained fixed  in  the  same  attitude  of  scorn 
and  defiance. 

"  I  will  not  believe  it ;"  at  length  exclaimed 
Selborne ; — "  it  cannot  be ; — 'tis  impossible ; 
—  'tis  a  base  fabrication,  to  deceive  and 
torture  me.  Here  is  money  for  ye;" — he 
added,  throwing  a  purse  to  the  man ; — "  it  is 
that  which  ye  seek,  I  imagine.  Detain  me 
no  longer;  let  me  begone." 

The  gipsies  laughed  exultingly  and  de- 
risively;— the  horses  heads  were  released; — 
the  men  and  women  slowly  retired  towards 
their  tents, — the  postillion  again  gave  his 
whip  a  hearty  crack,  and  the  chaise  once 
more  rolled  on  its  way,  and,  emerging  from 
the  lane, — the  gipsies  were  lost  sight  of, 
much  to  the  relief  of  Lord  Selborne. 

The  observations  of  the  old  woman  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  filled 
his  mind  with  various  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions; and  the  words  she  had  spoken  to 
Phoebe  (who  still  remained  insensible),  stung 
him  with  shame  and  remorse,  and  he  there- 
fore, almost  dreaded  her  recovery. 

How  true  were  the  assertions  of  the  old 
gipsey  sybil,  and  he  was  completely  lost  in 
wonder  and  bewilderment  to  imagine  by  what 
means  she  had  been  enabled  so  truly  to 
penetrate  his  secret  thoughts  and  designs. 

But  could  he,  now  he  was  reminded  of  the 
truth,  and  awakened  to  a  full  sense  of  the 
perfidy  and  enormity  of  his  intentions,  per- 
sist in  the  execution  of  his  guilty  plans  ? — 
Could  he  gaze  upon  the  pale  and  beautiful 
countenance  of  that  innocent  girl,  and  still 
contemplate  her  ruin? — The  thought  was 
monstrous,  and  he  shuddered  at  his  own 
villany. 

Even  now  it  was  not  too  late  to  repent, 
and  abandon  his  guilty  projects.  While 
Phoebe  still  remained  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, he  could  give  the  order  to  the  postillion 
to  return,  and — 

•'But  no,  no,''  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "I 
cannot  form  the  resolution  now  to  abandoa 
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the  triumph,  it  has  cost  me  such  time,  and 
care,  and  ingenuity  to  accomplish.  And  why 
should  I  suffer  the  words  of  this  mad-brained 
old  woman  to  alarm  me,  and  move  me  from 
my  purpose  ? — I  will  be  firm ; — but  hush,  she 
revives.— Dear  Phoebe!'' 

"  Ah  ! — Selborne,"  said  the  poor  girl,  look- 
ing affectionately  upon  him; — "You — you 
are  here  then  ? — I  have  had  a  frightful  dream, 
which  represented  you  to  me  as  false  and 
treacherous,  and  that  it  is  the  destruction  of 
the  innocence  of  the  poor  girl  you  have 
taught  to  love  you,  you  alone  contemplate. 
Oh,  I  can  never  believe  my  Selborne  so  base, 
so  cruel,  so  wicked. — Ah !''  she  suddenly 
added,  as  a  fearful  thought  flashed  across  her 
brain  ; — "  release  me  from  you  embrace  ; — I 
dare  not,  will  not  meet  your  unhallowed 
touch,  while  the  awful  words  of  that  fearful 
old  woman  are  still  ringing  in  mine  ears." 

"Oh,  Phoebe,"  said  the  libertine,  "surely 
you  have  more  strength  of  mind  than  to 
suffer  the  words  of  that  bold  impostor  to 
make  any  impression  on  it  to  my  prejudice  ? 
—  Come,  come,  my  dear  girl,  I  pray  you 
banish  it  from  your  memory,  for  it  is  un- 
worthy of  a  serious  thought.  It  was  the 
extortion  of  money  the  gipsey  vagrants  alone 
Bought.  I  thought  it  as  well  to  yield  com- 
pliance with  their  bold  and  insolent  demands, 
and  they  no  longer  offered  any  obstruction 
to  us  ;  and  we  are  now  far  away  from  them. 
Pray  then  endeavour  to  compose  yourself, 
and  depend  upon  it  all  that  I  have  promised, 
I  will  truly,  faithfully  perform." 

"  Uh,  Selborne ;''  ejaculated  the  maiden, 
looking  tenderly  and  imploringly  in  his  face ; 
— "may  I  indeed  trust  you? — You  will  not, 
say  you  will  not  deceive  me." 

"By  all  my  hopes,  never!"  he  emphatic- 
ally replied. 

"Bless  you,  bless  you,  dear  Selborne,  for 
that  assurance ; — then  I  will  banish  all  future 
fears  from  my  breast,  and  endeavour  to  be 
happy;" — exclaimed  Phoebe,  and  sinking 
fondly  in  his  arms. 

He  affectionately  kissed  her  lips,  and 
looked  encouragingly  in  her  face;  and  her 
spirits  seemed  gradually  to  revive. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  proceed  much  further 
on  the  journey  to  night,  dear  Selborne  ?'' — 
She  at  length  anxiously  interrogated.  "  I 
feel  weary,  and  to  require  rest." 

"  We  cannot  I  know,  be  far  from  a  respect- 
able roadside  inn,  with  the  accommodation 
of  which,  I  am  perfectly  familiar;"  he  re- 
turned, "  and  there  we  will  put  up  for  the 
night, — Ah!"  he  added,  looking  from  the 
vehicle;  "yonder  glimmering  lights  must 
surely  proceed  from  it.  Thomas,"  he  in- 
quired of  the  postillion ;  —  "  are  we  not 
approaching  the  old  'Koyal  George?'  ■' 

"We  are  not  many  yards  from  it,  your 


lordship,"    replied   Thomas; — "do  we    stop 
there  to-night  ?'' 

His  master  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
Thomas  smacking  his  whip,  shortly  drew  up 
at  the  old  roadside  inn  in  question. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

HESITATION — THE   FATAI,   DECISION. 

The  aspect  of  this  old  hostelrie,  (which  had 
been  a  place  for  the  reception  and  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  almost  from  time  imme- 
morial), was  indeed  most  inviting.  The  red 
glare  of  the  cheerful  fire  might  be  seen 
reflected  in  the  large  bow-fronted  window, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  season,  seemed  to 
smile  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  who  approached. 
Then,  as  to  the  external  appearance  of  the 
building,  it  was  quaint  and  venerable,  with 
two  large  trees  overshadowing  it, —  a  horse 
trough  before  it, — and  a  sign- board  above 
the  door-way,  with  a  painting  of  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  portrait  of  his  most  Gracious 
Majesty,  King  George  the  Third,  with  a 
very  stupid  expression  of  countenance,  which 
was  not  at  all  improved  by  an  ugly  three 
cornered  cocked  hat,  wig,  and  pigtail. 

The  sound  of  the  postillion's  whip,  and  the 
noise  of  the  carriage- wheels,  as  it  approach'ed, 
brought  the  worthy  host,  (one  of  the  most 
jovial  looking  of  all  hosts),  and  several 
members  of  his  establishment  to  the  inn 
door; — and  the  rubicund  visage  of  the  land- 
lord seemed  to  glow  again,  when  he  saw  that 
Lord  Selborne  was  his  intended  guest,  (for  he 
knew  him  well,  and  had  on  many  occasions 
experienced  his  liberality. 

He  eyed  our  heroine  with  no  small  degree 
of  curiosity,  as  his  lordship  handed  her  from 
the  chaise,  bowing  at  the  same  time  most 
obsequiously,  and  she  shrank  back  with 
bashful  timidity,  and,  averting  her  iace  from 
vulgar  scrutiny,  suffered  Lord  Selborne  to 
conduct  her  into  a  private  parlour  of  the  inn, 
though  her  heart  again  misgave  her  as  she 
d^d  so,  and  fears  and  suspicions  crossed  her 
mind. 

The  room  had  a  most  comfortable  appear- 
ance, and  the  quiet  and  respectability  of  all 
around  her,  as  well  as  the  encouraging-  looks 
of  Lord  Selborne,  at  length  inspired  her  with 
more  confidence. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  my  lord;" 
observed  the  host,  again  bowing  very  low; 
"  I'm  sure  your  lordship  does  me  great  honour 
by  visiting  the  old  King  George ;  but  it  was 
ever  the  same  in  your  late  noble  father's 
time,  in  whose  service  I  lived  for  many  years, 
and—" 

"  That   will  do,   Robinson ;"   interrupted 
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Lord  Selborne,  smiliug  at  the  old  man's  gar- 
rulity, "my  fair  cousin  here,  Miss  Everard, 
whom  I  am  conveying  to  her  friends  in  Lon- 
don, is  fatigued  with  her  journey,  so,  after 
some  refreshment,  I  will  get  your  worthy 
dame  to  escort  her  to  the  best  chamber  in 
your  house." 

Phoebe  blushed  at  this  fabrication,  and 
the  perfect  ease  and  coolness  with  which  his 
lordship  gave  utterance  to  it ;  but  she  could 
not  but  acknowledge  the  necessity  for  it,  al- 
though her  simple  rustic  dress  was  not  so 
much  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
tale. 

She,  howevei-,  felt  somewhat  more  at  ease. 

"  My  wife  shall  attend  to  the  young  lady 
without  delay,  your  lordship,"  said  the  land- 
lord, in  the  same  tone  of  studied  politeness, 
"  and  I  trust  that  her  ladyship  will  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  the  accommodation." 

He  then  retired  from  the  room,  and  left 
our  heroine  and  his  lordship  to  themselves. 

"  Dearest  Phoebe,"  said  Lord  Selborne, 
"  you  will  not,  I  know,  think  anything  of, the 
little  subterfuges  I  am  compelled  to  resort 
to,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity,  and  quiet 
the  suspicions  of  these  people.  You  must, 
I  think,  see  the  necessity  of  it,  to-night  you 
may  rest  securely  here ;  at  an  early  hour  to- 
morrow morning,  refreshed,  we  shall  resume 
our  journey,  and  on  our  arrival  in  London, 
you  will  find  everything  prepared  for  your 
reception,  and  my  whole  study  shall  be  to 
make  you  comfortable,  and  to  contribute  to 
your  happiness." 

The  eyes  of  the  poor  girl  brightened,  and 
fresh  hope  inspired  her  breast  at  the  appa- 
rent truth  and  sincerity  of  his  manner,  and 
in  a  voice  of  affection,  she  said — 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  I  cannot,  will  not  douht 
you,  Your  words  re-assure  me,  and  I  will 
in  future  endeavour  to  be  calm,  patient,  and 
confident,  and  to  trust  to  providence  for  the 
result." 

"  Spoken  like  my  own  dear  Phoebe,"  ex- 
claimed his  lordship,  passionately  embracing 
her,  "  and  helieve  me  that  it  shall  be  no  fault 
of  mine  if  all  the  hopes  you  may  fondly 
cherish  in  your  breast  be  not  realised." 

He  was  prevented  from  saying  more  by 
the  re-appearance  of  the  landlord,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  a  comely,  decent-loolring 
old  dame,  who  curtseyed  very  subserviently 
to  our  heroine  and  his  lordship. 

They  brought  with  them  the  repast,  which 
they  spread  upon  the  table,  and  then  at  a 
motion  from  Lord  Selborne,  quitted  the 
room. 

Phoebe  partook  but  sparingly  of  the  meal, 
and  then,  feeling  weary  and  exhausted  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  the  unusual 
care,  excitement,  and  anxiety  she  had  under- 
gone, she  requested  permission  to  retire  for 


the  night,  to  which  Lord  Selborne  readily 
assented,  and  having  affectionately  embraced 
her,  and  repeated  his  vows  of  constancy,  he 
immediately  rang  the  bell,  and  the  hostcc^s 
attended  by  a  female  servant  re-entered  the 
room. 

By  them,  after  tenderly  bidding  Lord  Sel- 
borne good  night,  Phoebe  was  conducted  to 
a  commodious  and  comfortable  chamber  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  there  thanking 
them  for  their  kindness,  but  wishing  to  be 
alone,  she  dismissed  them  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible. 

When  they  were  gone,  Phoebe  first  ex- 
amined the  chamber  minutely,  and  secured 
the  door  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  intru- 
sion, and  then  sinking  on  her  knees,  im- 
ploi'ed  the  foi'giveness  of  heaven  if  she  were 
acting  wrong,  invoked  fervent  blessings  on 
the  heads  of  her  aged  parents,  and  most 
humbly  but  earnestly  supplicated  the  care 
and  protection  of  Omnipotence  throughout 
her  future  career.  She  then  slowly  arose, 
and  throwing  herself  in  a  chair,  for  a  short 
time  abandoned  herself  to  serious  reflection. 

Her  thoughts  first  naturally  wandered  to 
home  and  her  venerable  and  beloved  parents, 
she  pictured  to  herself  their  surpi-ise,  their 
grief,  their  suspicious,  their  agony  and  des- 
pair, on  discovering  her  elopement,  and  again  j 
the  most  terrible  apprehensions  beseiged  her 
mind,  and  she  shrunk  appalled  at  the  con- 
templation of  the  dangei-ous  and  desperate 
course  she  had  adopted. 

Hari-y  Ashford,  too,  the  fond  and  faithful 
Harry,  who  from  his  boyhood's  days  had 
seemed  to  live  only  in  her  presence,  and 
whose  every  thought,  whose  constant  study 
had  been  to  contribute  to  her  happiness,  and 
to  render  himself  worthy  of  that  love  she 
had  acknowledged  for  him ;  oh,  what  must 
be  his  misery,  his  bitter,  his  poignant  anguish 
on  discovering  her  faithlessness,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  those  bright  hopes  she 
had  herself  encouraged  him  to  induls'e  in? 
She  trembled  at  the  thought,  and  blushed 
with  shame  and  remorse  at  the  deceptive 
part  she  had  acted. 

While  these  reflections  still  tortured  the 
poor  girl's  brain,  the  fearful  words  and  con- 
duct of  the  gipsey  sybil  recurred  to  her  me- 
mory, and  racked  and  bewildered  her  mind 
still  more. 

She  became  completely  lost  and  bewildered 
by  the  variety  of  conflicting  thoughts  that 
crowded  in  such  rapid  succession  upon  her 
brain,  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  how  to  act 
for  the  best.  Should  she  fly  the  threatened 
danger  ere  it  was  too  late,  and  endeavour  to 
retrace  her  footsteps  to  her  village  home. 
While  the  inmates  of  the  inn  were  wrapped 
in  sleep,  she  might  be  able  to  effect  her  escape 
withoot  detection. 
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But  how  was  it  possible  that  iu  her  pre- 
sent exliaiisted  state,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  in  a  strange  part  of  the  country, 
she  would  be  able  to  accomplish  such  a 
task? 

The  thought  seemed  to  be  little  short  of 
madness.  Besides  would  not  her  parents 
look  upon  her  with  doubt  and  suspicion  ; 
believe  her  lost,  fallen,  and  degraded,  and 
refuse  to  receive  her?  They  would,  they 
must,  and  she  shrunk  from  the  task  vrith  a 
feeling  of  abhorrence  and  horror. 

And  could  she  abandon  Lord  Selborne 
after  all  the  solemn  vows  he  had  uttered  to 
her,  thefond  promises  he  had  frequently  made 
and  which  she  had  reciprocated?  Surely  it 
would  be  unjust,  it  would  be  cruel  to  do  so, 
and  her  heart  revolted  at  the  idea. 

"  No,'*  she  said,  "  I  will  no  longer  hesitate, 
No.  6. 


I  will  not  doubt  the  truth,  the  fewour  of 
Selborne's  love.  What  cause  has  he  given 
me  to  question  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
his  intentions  ?  None,  whatever  ;  and  I 
must  be  weak,  unjust,  and  ungenerous  to  do 
so.  Thus  far  have  I  proceeded,  Heaven 
knows  the  purity  of  my  thoughts  and  mo- 
tives, and  let  whatever  may  be  the  results,  I 
will  not  now  retract." 

Fresh  courage  and  determination  animated 
her  breast  as  she  thus  reflected,  and  again 
having  offered  up  a  prayer  to  heaven  for 
protection,  she  turned  her  thoughts  to 
bed. 

Listening,  she  heard  footsteps  at  intervals 
ascending  the  different  staircases  of  the  old 
inn,  followed  by  the  opening  and  closiug  of 
doors,  then  all  was  silent,  which  convinced 
her  that  the  inmates  had  retired  to  rest,  and 
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undressing  herself  therefore,  she  also  sought 
her  couch. 

Notwithstaufling  her  fatigue,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  being  so  far  away  from  home, 
in  a  strange  place,  under  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  the  busy  thoughts  that 
still  crow(Jed  upon  her  brain,  it  was  some 
time  ere  she  could  compose  her  mind  to  rest, 
and  she  lay  tossing  about  on  her  pillow,  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation. 

At  length  nature  was  completely  exhausted, 
and  sleejj  descended  upon  her  eyelids  But 
it  was  not  that  calm  and  refreshing  sleep  of 
which  she  stood  so  much  in  need,  but  dis- 
turbed by  troublesome  dreams,  which  pre- 
sented scenes  of  the  most  wild  and  torturing 
description  to  her  imagination,  and  she  fre- 
quently started  and  awoke  in  horror  and 
confusion. 

And  thus  passed  the  dreary  and  tedious 
hours  till  daylight,  when,  tired  of  the  couch, 
Phoebe  arose,  and  having  dressed  herself, 
took  her  seat  by  the  window,  for,  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  earliness  of  the  hour,  there 
was  no  one  in  the  inn  yet  stirring 

It  was  a  fine,  clear,  cheerful  morning,  and 
she  threw  up  the  window  in  order  to  inhale 
the  early  vefresliing  breeze,  and  to  listen  to 
the  melody  of  the  birds  who  were  carroUing 
forth  their  joyous  notes  from  every  branch 
and  spray. 

Again  she  thought  of  her  rustic  home, 
and  the  sorrowing  hearts  it  now  too  probably 
contained,  and  once  more  regret  that  she 
had  been  induced  to  quit  it,  filled  her  breast. 

The  form  of  poor  Henry  Ashlord  too  arose 
to  her  imagination,  and  she  almost  fancied 
she  could  hear  the  bitter  reproaches,  nay, 
perhaps  the  curses  that,  in  the  frenzy  of  his 
anguish  and  despair,  he  was  heaping  upon 
her  head. 

Again  her  resolution  failed  her,  and  she 
wavered  and  hesitated. 

She  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  her 
meditations  by  a  gentle  tap  at  her  chamber- 
door,  and,  opening  it,  the  female  servant  of 
the  inn  entered. 

She  came  to  inform  her  that  the  morning 
repast  previous  to  the  re-commencement  of 
the  journey  was  ready,  and  that  Lord  Sel- 
borne  awaited  her  presence.  With  a  falter- 
ing sadness  of  heart,  and  a  hesitating  step, 
Phoebe  descended  the  stairs  that  conducted 
to  the  parlour  of  the  inn  where  her  and 
Lord  Selborne  had  sat  the  night  before,  and 
as  she  did  sg  the  same  dark  suspicions  that 
had  before  haunted  her  mind,  and  which  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  predictions  of  the 
gipsey  sybil,  flashed  across  her  brain,  and 
took  a  powerful  possession  of  her  senses. 
However,  she  endeavoured  to  stifle  her  feel 
ings  as  much  as  possible,  and  entered  the 
voom  with  a  firm  step. 


Lord  Selborne  hastened  to  meet  her  with 
a  glad  heart  and  a  smiling  countenance.  He 
was  already  equiped  for  the  resumption  of 
the  journey,  and  Thomas,  the  postillion  was 
waiting  with  the  chaise  at  the  door. 

"  Dear  Phoebe,"  said  his  lordship,  in  tones 
of  affection,  and  encircling  her  slender  waist 
with  his  arm,  "with  w4iat  fond  feelings  of 
transport  do  I  meet  you  again  even  after  the 
brief  interval  that  I  have  been  separated 
from  your  society.  Heaven  grant  that  you 
are  refreshed  after  your  night's  rest,  and  that 
your  dreams  have  been  those  of  love  and 
happiness.  IJut  how  is  this  ?  You  are  pale 
and  tremble,  and  even  now  the  crystal  tear 
drops  glisten  in  your  eyes.  Tell  me,  I  be- 
seech you,  my  love,  what  causes  this  emo- 
tion." 

Phoebe  hesitated,  and  struggled  with  her 
feelings  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  at  length 
unable  to  restrain  them  any  longer,  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  sinking  on  her  knees  before 
Lord  Selborne,  in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate 
from  emotion,  she  ejaculated:— 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to 
persuade  myself  to  the  contrary,  I  feel  that 
I  am  loitering  on  the  very  brink  of  a  fearful 
precipice,  and  that  my  destruction  will 
inevitably  follow,  if  I  do  not  immediately 
fly  from  it;  your  intentions  may  be  just, 
may  be  honourable,  I  would  fain  believe 
them  so,  yet  dreadful  forebodings  will  steat 
across  my  mind,  which  I  cannot  rid  myself 
of.  I  feel  that  I  have  already  acted  wrong, 
very  wrong,  and  would  redeem  my  character 
ere  it  be  to  late.  If  you  sincerely  love  me, 
Selbourne,  you  will  present  no  obstacle  to 
my  wishes.  Oh,  restore  me,  I  beseech  you 
to  my  home,  my  friends,  my  distracted 
parents  ;  and,  if  you  deem  me  still  worthy 
of  your  love,  prefer  your  suit  as  prudence 
dictates,  as  honour  sanctions,  and  so  as  the 
ready  voice  of  scandal  shall  dare  not  to  utter 
a  word  in  disparagement  of  it." 

Lord  Selbourne  felt  confused  and  abashed 
by  the  extreme  energy  and  earnestness  of 
her  manner,  and,  for  a  few  moments  was  at 
a  loss  how  to  reply  to  her.  At  the  same 
time  his  conscience  smote  him,  at  the  thought 
of  the  villainous  perfidious  part  he  was  en- 
acting toward  sone  so  truly  good  and  vir- 
tuous; and  who,  though  humble  was  her^rigin 
and  station  in  life,  would  have  done  honour 
and  shed  a  lustre  on  the  most  exalted  rank. 
He  hesitated  any  longer  to  deceive  her,  and 
one  moment  he  was  half  inclined  to  confess 
his  guilty  designs,  implore  her  forgiveness, 
restore  her  to  her  home,  and  all  that  was 
most  dear  to  her,  and  then  relieve  her  from 
tlie  contamination  of  his  presence  for  ever. 

With  feelings  of  torturing  anxiety  which 
may  he  readily  Apanceived,  poor  Phoebe 
watched  narrowly  the  expression  of  Selborne'a 
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countenance,  during  this  brief  interval, 
endeavouring  with  her  keen  aye,  and  quick 
conception  to  read  his  thoughts ;  and  varied 
were  the  emotions,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
doubts  and  misgivings  that  agitated  her 
breast. 

She  still  continued  in  the  same  attitude, 
on  her  knees,  and  her  looks  were  sufficient 
to  move  the  most  callous  and  insensible 
heart  to  pity  and  compassion. 

"  You  are  silent,  my  lord,"  she  said,  at 
length ;  "  you  seem  to  hesitate  to  answer  me, 
and  your  features  express  some  secret  and 
powerful  emotion,  which  I  may  seek  in  vain 
to  fathom.  Oh,  what  can  this  mean  ? 
Surely  you  have  not  deceived  me;  you  can- 
not have  been  so  cruel  as  to  trifle  with  a  poor 
simple  and  inexperienced  girl's  feelings,  and 
to  seek  the  destruction  of  her  fame,  her 
happiness  !  No,  no,  no,  I  cannot,  dare  not, 
will  not  believe  youso  base  and  unprincipled. 
Tell  me,  convince  me,  I  supplicate  you,  my 
lord,  that  my  suspicions  are  unfoimded,  and 
drive  me  not  by  the  knowledge  of  your 
hypocrisy  and  perfidy  to  madness  and 
despair. 

The  libertine  recollected  himself;  he  saw 
that  the  temporary  remorse  of  his  feelings, 
was  likely  to  betray  him,  and  to  frustrate  all 
his  deep  laid  schemes,  and  he  therefore  re- 
solved to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
destroy  the  dangerous  impression  that  had 
taken  ahold  of  Phoebe's  mind,  and  to  banish 
all  further  scruples,  or  compunctious  feelings 
from  his  own  breast. 

"  My  beloved  Phoebe,"  he  said,  raising 
her  gently  andajBectionately  from  her  humble 
suppliant  posture ;  "  what  strange  wild 
phantasies  are  these  you  have  suffared  to 
take  possession  of  you?  Indeed  they  are 
most  fallacious  and  unfounded.  Banish  all 
such  torturing  and  erroneous  ideas  from 
your  mind,  and  be  firm,  be  firm.  Wealth, 
rank,  happiness,  all  are  within  your  grasp, 
and  will  you  then  suffer  any  false  notions  to 
induce  you  to  reject  them?  Come,  come, 
my  dearest  girl,  this  weakness  is  really  un- 
worthy of  you  ;  arouse  yourself,  I  pray  you, 
depend  on  me,  and  rest  assured  that  1  would 
sooner  perish  than  deceive  you;  or  be  guilty 
of  a  single  act  that  could  cause  you  the 
slightest  pang  of  sorrow  or  regret.  Rest 
your  mind  contented  regarding  your  parents; 
I  will  communicate  with  them  immediately 
on  our  arrival  in  London,  and  a  few  weeks 
only  at  the  farthest  they  will  be  restored  to 
you,  no  more  to  part,  but  to  enjoy  all  the 
happiness  that  wealth  can  purchase." 

These  observations  throughout,  were  made 
in  such  an  apparent  tone  of  fervour  and 
sincerity,  that  they  had  .all  the  effect  upon 
the  innocent  Phoebe,  Selborne  desired  them 
to  have.  Again  every  suspicion  was  banished 


from  her  breast,  and  she  blamed  and  re- 
proached herself  for  having  for  a  moment 
encurraged  them.  The  idea  of  rtfising  her 
poor  old  parents  from  poverty,  to  affluence, 
and  to  some  comfort  and  happiness  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days,  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  destroy  every  scruple,  and  joy 
and  hope  again  animated  her  features. 

"  'Tis  done,  dearest  Selborne,"  she  ex- 
claimed, sinking  on  his  bosom  ;  "  pardon  me 
for  what  T  said,  your  last  observations,  and 
blessed  assurances  have  at  length  finally 
decided  me,  and  henceforth,  you  shall  never 
find  me  hesitate.  I  will  be  guided  by  you  in 
everything,  Selborne,  beloved  Selborne, 
from  this  hour,  this  moment  I  am  yours, 
your's  alone,  and  for  ever !" 

The  libertine  pressed  her  to  his  bosom, 
and  need  we  attempt  to  describe  his  feelings 
of  triumph  and  satisfaction? 

The  breakfast  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them  previous  to  their  departure  was 
quickly  despatched,  and  Lord  Selborne  hav- 
ing handed  his  beauteous  companion  into 
the  vehicle,  they  resumed  their  journey, 
Phoebe  being  made  confident,  and  in  much 
better  spirits  thanshe  had  before  experienced 
since  her  departure  from  her  native  village. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE    ABRIVAL   IN   LONDON. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  pursue  our  travellers 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  journey ;  as 
nothing  more  particular  than  that  which  we 
have  already  related,  occurred  to  them.  It 
may,  however  be  as  well  to  state  that  Lord 
Selborne  at  present  paid  the  utmost  respect 
to  the  person  of  his  intended  victim,  and 
never  said  word  that  Could  raise  the  blush  of 
offended  modesty  upon  her  cheek. 

As  his  lordship  was  in  no  hurry  to  reaeh 
London,  and  he  was  anxious  that  Phoebe 
should  not  suffer  from  over-fatigue,  they 
travelled  by  easy  stages,  so  that  their  journey 
occupied  more  than  a  week;  and,  delighted 
by  the  beautiful  scenery  they  travelled 
through,  and  the  interresting  conversation  of 
Lord  Selborne  as  he  pointed  out  to  her 
notice  any  particular  building  they  might 
pass,  and  entered  into  a  vivid  and  graphic 
history  of  it,  Phoebe  became  perfectly  happy 
and  content,  and  looked  forward  to  the  future 
with  feelings  of  joyous  anticipation  and  con- 
fidence. 

His  lordship  had  informed  her  that  on 
their  arrival  in  town  it  was  his  intention  to 
take  her  to  his  mansion  in  St.  James's 
Square,  and  that  he  had  written  to  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Emily  Wild^ore,  (a  hand- 
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some  young  widow,  his  cousin,  who  since  the 
death  of  hjer  husband,  who  while  living,  he 
had  highly  esteemed,  had  resided  with  him 
to  superintend  his  household),  to  be  prepared 
I'o  receive  her. 

At  the  mention  of  this  lady,  a  strange  and 
unpleasant  feeling  entered  the  breast  of  our 
heorine,  but  she  checked  it,  and  expressed  to' 
Lord  Selborne  the  pleasure  she  should  feej. 
in  having  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  a 
lady  of  the  amiable  character  which  he  re- 
presented the  widow  to  be. 

Such  too,  were  the  glowing  descriptions 
which  Lord  Selborne  gave  of  the  Great 
Metropolis,  that  Phoebe  was  completely 
fascinated,  and  awaited  with  impatience  to 
-enter  into  those  scenes  of  gaiety,  and  novelty, 
nnd  in  which  she  fondly  anticipated  to  ex- 
perience so  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment, 
from  the  captivating  colours  in  which  they 
were  painted  to  her  imagination  by  the 
eloquent  tongue  of  Lord  Selborne. 

At  length  the  chaise  drew  near  that  busy 
scene,  whose  wonders  had  occupied  the  mind 
of  our  heroine  entirely  for  the  last  few  days. 
Already  she  imagined  she  heard  the  noise 
and  din,  and  saw  the  continual  bustly  and 
Confusion  which  her  lover  had  so  ably 
described  to  her.  Then  she  imagined  the 
splendid  equipages,  the  noble  streets  and 
squares ;  the  costly  fitted  up  shops,  the 
magnificent  mansions,  the  delightful  walks, 
the  spacious  parks,  (for  his  lordship  had 
taken  especial  care  not  to  depicture  the 
tqualid  poverty  and  misery,  herded  in  dirty, 
narrow,  confined  streets,  and  wretcbed  courts 
and  alleys  which,  at  that  time  in  particular, 
foi'med  so  large  a  portion  of  the  metropolis 
of  London),  and  her  brain  turned  giddy  at 
the  various  strange  thougbts  that  crowded 
upon  it. 

Lord  Selborne  did  not  offer  to  check  lier 
emotions,  but  on  the  contrary,  rather  en- 
couraged them,  for  he  knew  well  that  they 
were  calculated  to  promote  his  wishes  and 
designs  ;  and  this  dream  of  delusion,  this 
happy  state  of  sanguine  expectation,  our 
boroine  continued  until  the  vehicle  ap- 
proached the  very  streets  of  London,  and  at 
length  it  burst  upon  her  view  with  startling 
effect. 

It  was  night,  and  the  streets  of  London 
were  brilliantlyilluminated  to  celebrate  some 
remarkable  event  which  had  recently  taken 
place.  All  gave  token  of  the  great  joy  and 
festivity  that  prevailed,  and  more  than 
realised  the  vivid  picture  whicb  Selborne 
bad  drawn  of  it. 

The  glare  of  light,  the  distant  hum  of 
voices  from  the  vast  crowds  of  persons  that 
thronged  the  streets,  mingled  with  the  noise 
of  the  different  vehicles  lumbering  to  and 
fro',    quite  bewildered  the   senses   of  poor 


Phoebe,  and  she  knew  not  in  what  terms 
sufficiently  to  express  her  astonishment  and 
pleasure  to  Lord  Selborne  at  all  she  saw. 

As  the  vehicle  proceeded  on  its  way,  and 
she  bad  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  ani- 
mated scene,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
Phoebe  increased,  and  she  looked  from  the 
carriage  window  upon  all  that  was  passing 
around  with  anxious  delight. 

It  was  a  general  illumination,  and  every 
bouse  bad  its  display,  more  or  less,  from  the 
humble  candles,  in  candlesticks, moulded  out 
of  little  square  lumps  of  clay,  by  industrious 
and  indefatigable  ragged  urchins,  to  the  full 
blaze  of  splendoiu-  emitted  from  variegated 
lamps,  in  all  kinds  of  fancy  devices,  and 
striking  painted  transparencies,  in  glowing 
colours,  and  with  suitable  mottoes. 

Gay  flags  and  streamers  were  also  waving 
in  the  air,  here  and  there,  and  laurels 
branches,  and  beautiful,  flowers,  tastefully 
arranged,  met  the  eyes  at  every  turn. 

Bands  of  itinerant  musicians  might  be 
heard  in  almost  every  street,  and  the  rude 
chorus  of  half  drunken  revellerei's,  stagger- 
ingfrom  the  different  taverns,  and  the  curious 
observations,  and  many  peals  of  laugbter  that 
proceeded  from  the  crowd,  added  to  the 
general  festivity  and  hilarity  of  the  scene. 

Phoebe  bad  never  witnessed  anything  of 
the  kind  before,  and  therefore  her  amaze- 
ment and  amusement  was  by  no  means  to  be 
marvelled  at.  To  her  it  bad  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  romance,  and  for  the  time  every 
other  thought  was  stifled  in  her  breast. 

"  And  is  this  indeed  that  wonderful  Lon- 
don that  I  have  so  often  read  of?"  she  ejacu- 
lated, turning  to  Lord  Selborne ;  "  Oh,  surely 
if  this  is  its  general  aspect,  sorrow  or  misery 
must  be  perfectly  unknown  to  its  fortunate 
inhabitants," 

' '  I  should  be  sorry  to  destroy  the  pleasing 
impression  which  your  entre  into  London 
has  made  upon  your  mind,  my  dear  Phoebe," 
replied  his  lordship ;  "  but  this  is  not  always 
the  aspect  of  the  gay  metropolis.  All  is  not 
gold  that  glitters,  as  the  adage  has  it,  and  it 
is  fully  illustrated  in  London.  Amidst  all 
this  blaze  of  splendour,  this  din  of  mirtb  and 
festivity,  even  amongst  those  whose  faces 
wear  the  brightest  smiles,  and  who  seem  to 
enter  into  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  scene  with 
more  than  common  alacrity,  doubtless  there 
are  many  sorrowful  hearts,  from  griping 
poverty  and  want ;  many  aching  heads  I'rom 
constant  care  and  anxiety  in  the  fruitless 
endeavour  to  obtain  scareely  a  bare  existence. 
London,  my  beloved  Phoebe,  is  one  vast  city 
of  anomalies  and  contradictions,  and  many 
in  seeking  to  solve  the  problem  why  it  is  so, 
meet  their  own  ruin  as  the  result  of  theii 
labours." 

Our  heroine  expressed  her  astonishmen 
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nt  the  rather  disparaging  explanation  which 
liis  lordship  had  given,  and  sighed  to  think 
tliat  so  fair  and  joyous  a  scene  should  be 
marred  in  effect,  and  suddenly  by  such  black 
and  painful  facts  as  those  that  Selborne  had 
described. 

Lord  Selborne  ordered  the  postillion  to 
proceed  slowly,  to  enable  Phoebe  the  better 
to  gratify  her  curiosity,  and  she  soon  again 
became  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  which 
was  strengthened  at  every  turn. 

At  length  the  vehicle  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bond  Street  and  Piccadilly,  and 
there  the  splendoiu-  of  the  illumination,  and 
the  magnificent  display  from  every  house, 
nolileman's  mansion,  and  public  building 
completely  dazzled  the  eyes,  and  bewildered 
the  senses  of  the  simple  country  girl. 

St.  James's  Street,  and  the  different  club- 
houses there,  with  their  gorgeous  decorations 
and  emblematical  devices,  formed  a  perfect 
scene  of  fairy  land,  and  Phoebe  could  never 
have  been  tired  in  gazing  at  it. 

But  on  entering  St.  James's  Square  the 
scene  beggared  all  description,  and,  when 
Lord  Selboine  informed  his  wondering  and 
bewildered  companion  that  their  journey 
was  at  an  end,  she  sunk  on  his  bosom,  over- 
powered by  her  emotions,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  ere  she  could  sufficiently  recover 
berself  to  speak  a  word. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE   TOWN   MANSION — THE   RECEPTION. 

It  is  many  years  since  there  have  been 
witnessed  such  scenes  in  London  as  the  one 
we  have  been  faintly  describing — they  have 
passed  away  with  "  the  good  old  times,"  and 
modern  sights  or  public  festivals,  in  com- 
parison with  them,  have  neither  the  intrinsic 
merit,  nor  the  extrinsic  effect  of  theatrical 
spectacles. 

"  The  light  of  other  days  is  not  only 
faded  as  regards  them,  but  they  are  shorn  of 
all  their  former  attractions  entirely,  and 
present  a  miserable  attempt  at  something, 
neither  artistic  intelligible,  or  ingenious. 
Foreigners  laugh  at  the  clumsy,  dull,  insipid, 
stupid,  worthless  affairs,  and  the  general 
public  stare  their  hour  or  two  away  at  them, 
rush  in  disgust  to  the  different  public  houses 
to  console  themselves  for  the  imposition  and 
the  disappointment,  and  stagger  home  to 
bed,  vexed  to  think  that  they  have  wasted 
so  much  of  their  time,  and  witnessed  so 
wretched  an  apology  for  the  reckless  squan- 
dering of  the  public  money. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  old 
enough  to  recollect  the  public  sights  and  fes- 


tivols  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago — and  which 
cost  far  less  money  than  the  modern  misera- 
ble puppet-shows,  under  that  name — must 
we  think  be  fain  to  admit  that  our  remarks 
are  correct,  and  that  under  the  lying  pretext 
of  economy — for  it  is  no  such  thing — we 
have  sadly  retrograded  in  what  was  formerly 
one  of  "  merry  England's"  most  favourite 
characteristics,  kept  loyalty  and  patriotism 
ever  uppermost  in  the  breasts  of  the  people, 
and  went  hand  in  hand  with  more,  much 
more  than  the  philanthropy  of  the  present 
day.  Verily  England  has  become  a  dull, 
plodding,  como  n  place  nation  as  regards 
some  of  the  mainsprings  of  its  vitality.  But 
to  our  tale. 

The  chaise  in  which  were  our  heroine  and 
Lord  Selborne,  drew  up  before  the  door  of 
a  stately  and  elegant  mansion  in  the  square, 
which  was  illuminated  from  the  basement 
storey  to  the  parapet,  and  when  his  lordship 
informed  Phosbe  that  this  was  Selborne 
House,  and  was  to  be  her  future  town  re- 
sidence, the  poor  humble  village  girl  was 
quite  overwhelmed  with  the  idea  of  so  much 
gradeur,  a  sensation  of  fear  and  trembling 
came  over  her,  and  she  shrunk  back  unable 
to  mutter  a  word. 

Lord  Selborne  kissed  her  affectionately, 
and  endeavoured  to  encourage  her  with  one 
of  his  most  gracious  smiles.  He  then  drew 
the  long  white  veil  (which  had  been  supplied 
to  her  at  the  inn  where  they  had  first  stopped) 
over  her  features,  and  Thomas  having  thun- 
dered a  rat-tat-tat  at  the  door,  which  might 
have  aroused  the  dead,  and  rung  the  "  ser- 
,vant's  bell"  with  a  truly  alarming  energy,  an 
immense  fat  porter  in  splendid  livery,  and  in 
a  powdered  wig  of  the  fall  blown  aristocratic 
quality,  quickly  appeared,  backed  up  by  two 
or  three  other  livery  servants,  of  vast  im- 
portance in  appearance,  and  who  deigned  to 
honour  bis  lordship  with  their  valuable  ser 
vices,  on  the  mere  nominal  consideration  of 
board  and  lodging,  a  moderate  income,  and 
that  quantity  of  ease  and  indolence  that 
gentlemen  of  their  high  position  in  society 
very  naturally  require. 

The  curiosity  of  the  mob  in  the  square,  to 
see  a  genuine  live  lord,  was  greatly  excited, 
and  they  flocked  around  the  carriage  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  stepped  from  it,  not 
for  a  momeutdreaming  of  the  extra  treat  that 
was  in  store  for  them. 

A  sickly  faintness  came  over  poor  Phoebe 
at  all  these  ostentatious  displays,  and  she 
was  so  agitated,  confused,  and  bewildered, 
that  she  was  almost  unconscious  where  she 
was,  or  what  she  was  doing. 

His  lordship  took  her  hand,  and  assisted 
her  to  alight  from  the  chaise,  at  the  same 
time  whispering  a  word  of  encouragement  iu 
her  ear.   There  was  a  great  sensation  among 
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the  gaping  crowd,  and  much  excitement  and 
curiosity  depicted  in  the  rubicund  visage  of 
the  fat  porter,  and  the  sleek  calved  liveried 
functionaries  at  his  elbow,  and  Lord  Sel- 
borne  having  gallantly  handed  the  young 
rustic  beauty  into  the  hall,  the  door  was 
closed  with  a  bang,  and  a  shout  of  applause 
burst  from  the  crowd  outside,  to  be  equalled 
only  by  the  "  gods  "  on  the  successful  repre- 
sentation of  some  blood  thirsty  and  inhuman 
melo-drama 

Lord  Selborne  was  about  to  hand  our 
heroine  up  the  grand  staircase,  which  was 
brilliantly  lighted  by  costly  chandeliers  when 
overcome  by  the  violent  agitation  of  her 
feelings,  at  the  extraordinary  and  never 
dreamed  of  situation  in  which  she  found 
herself,  Phoebe  ai-rested  him  in  his  purjDose, 
and,  whispering  in  his  ear,  said — 

"  For  mercy's  sake  spare  my  feelings,  my 
Lord,  and  give  me  time  to  recover  myself. 
All  this  pomp  and  grandeur  completely  stvi- 
pifies  and  bewilders  my  brain,  and  I  feel  as 
though  I  could  sink  into  the  earth.  Oh,  I 
was  never  born  to  move  among  such  scenes 
of  fashionable  splendour  as  this,  and  my 
heart  seems  to  shrink  from  the  dazzle  of  its 
display.  Have  some  consideration  for  the 
poor  unassuming,  humble  rustic  girl,  Sel- 
borne. Do  not  introduce  me  to  strangers 
till  I  have  had  time  to  compose  and  coUecjt 
myself,  and  suffer  me  to  retire  to  some  more 
humble  apartment  for  that  purpose. 

"  You  are  a  silly,  bashful  little  creature, 
my  sweet  Phoebe,"  lie  replied,  "  and  must 
endeavour  to  get  rid  of  this  timidity,  and  to 
feel  yourself  at  home  in  this  mansion,  where 
you  are  to  reign  as  its  future  honoured  mis- 
tress. However,,  I  will  comply  with  your 
request ;  my  fair  cousin  must  postpone  the 
pleasure,  she  no  doubt  has  been  promising 
herself  of  an  introduction  to  you,  for  a  short 
time ;  and  I  will  make  the  necessary  apology 
to  her.     Come,  my  love,  then,  this  way." 

Phoebe  thanked  him  by  her  looks  and  felt 
greatly  relieved.  He  then  took  her  hand, 
and  turning  to  the  right,  conducted  her  into 
a  small  but  elegant  apartment,  prepared  in 
every  way  for  the  reception  of  guests  pre- 
vious to  their  final  introductions  to  their 
noble  host  and  his  friends. 

Here  our  heroine  sunk  on  a  sofa  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  Selborne  seated  him- 
self near  her. 

The  room,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  an 
elegant  one,  and  fitted  up  and  furnished  with 
much  taste  coupled  with  splendour.  The 
windows  were  lofty,  descending  to  the  floor 
with  pink  curtains,  and  rich  damask  drapery 
depending  from  the  ceiling,  and  ornamented 
with  deep  gold  fringe,  and  gracefully  formed 
festoons  of  the  same. 

Every  article  of  furniture  in  this  aj)art- 


ment  corresponded  with  the  above.  A  valu 
able  carpet,  of  the  richest  texture  and 
choicest  patern,  covered  the  floor,  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  numerous  fine  paintings 
by  old  and  modern  masters^  there  were  seve- 
ral beautiful  specimens  of  sculpture  in  niches 
and  marble  vases  standing  on  pedestals  of 
the  same,  and  containing  some  of  the  rarest 
exotics. 

It  was  impossible  that  Phoebe  could  gaze 
upon  all  that  was  of  the  most  recherche 
description,  without  wonder  and  admiration, 
nor  could  she  resist  the  temptation  of  ex- 
pressing the  same  to  his  lordship,  who  was 
highly  gratified  at  her  approbation,  and  ap- 
plauded her  taste  and  judgment. 

"  But  oh,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  maiden, 
after  a  pause,  "  this  place  where  all  breathes 
the  air  of  luxury,  and  splendour  reigns  in 
ostentatious  exuberance,  is  no  place  for  that 
poor  girl  whose  dwelling  has  hitherto  been 
the  humble  cottage — the  only  scenes  among 
whicli  she  has  been  accustomed  to  ramble, 
those  of  nature's  rural  simplicity  and  beauty 
— her  companions,  nature's  children,  rude, 
unpolished,  but  still  good  and  virtuous,  and 
honest,  and  therefore  not  to  be  despised.  Oh, 
Selborne,  how  can  I  ever  be  really  happy, 
estranged  from  all,  from  everything  that  is  in 
unison  with  my  tastes,  my  feelings,  and  my 
wishes,  and  mingling  in  scenes  and  society 
so  far  above  me,  and  in  which  I  must  ever 
ajjpear  as  a  presumptuous  intruder?" 

"  Say  not  so,  my  love,"  he  replied,  "  the 
future  wife  of  Lord  Selborne  must  ever  com- 
mand respect  and  homage,  independent  of 
the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  her  own  in- 
trinsic merits,  and  who — who  shall  dare  to 
deny  them.  But  I  pray  you  dismiss  such 
thoughts,  Phoebe,  and  try  to  reconcile  your- 
self to  the  strange  change  of  circumstances 
in  which  it  has  pleased  providence  to  place 
you.  For  a  short  time  I  must  leave  you 
here,  while  I  hasten  to  my  cousin,  who  will 
be  surprised  at  my  delay  in  seeing  her,  and 
not  introducing  you  to  her.  Endeavour 
to  trauquili-se  your  feelings  during  my  ab- 
sence which  will  only  be  for  a  short  time." 

Phoebe  thanked  him  for  his  kind  con- 
sideration, and  he  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
her  to  her  own  reflections. 

For  some  minutes  after  he  was  gone,  her 
mind  felt  in  such  a  strange  state  of  excite- 
ment, confusion,  and  bewilderment,  by  all 
the  singular  events  that  had  so  rapidly  taken 
place,  that  she  could  not  collect  her  thoughts 
or  arrange  them  in  anything  like  order ;  and 
all  that  had  happened  had  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dream  than  anything  else.  The 
splendour  of  all  around  her,  dazzled  and  sur- 
prised her,  and  by  far  surpassed  all  that  her 
most  glowing  imagination  had  ever  depicted. 

And  Selborne,  too,  surely  he  could  not 
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thus  have  openly  brought  her  to  this,  his 
princely  mansion,  and  propose  to  introduce 
her  to  one  of  his  nearest  relatives,  as  his 
future  wife,  without  his  intentions  were 
strictly  honourable  ?  No,  his  behaviour  had 
hitherto  been  marked  by  the  greatest  pro- 
f)riety,  and  apparent  candour  and  sincerity, 
and  she  considered  that  it  would  be  both 
ungenerous  and  unjust  of  her  any  longer  to 
doubt  him. 

She  felt  the  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  her 
mind  much  relieved  as  these  reflections 
occurred  to  it,  and  she  endeavoured  to  put 
her  trust  m  the  goodness  of  the  supreme, 
and  to  await  patiently  and  with,  resignation, 
the  result-. 

She  walked  to  one  of  the  windows,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  some  of  the  adjacent 
streets,  and  gazed  with  increased  interest 
upon  the  gay  and  novel  scene,  which  had 
abated  none  of  its  attractions,  and  shone 
forth  with  undiminished  brillaucy. 

The  spectators  seemed  to  have  attained 
their  highest  tone  of  hilarity,  and  gladsome 
shouts,  patriotic  songs,  and  merry  laughter 
prevailed,  interspersed  with  strains  of  music 
from  the  diffierent  mansions  of  the  gentry 
and  nobility  where  parties  were  assembled 
on  the  joyous  occasion ;  and  the  musical 
efforts  of  the  more  humble  professors  who 
mingled  with  the  ci'owd,  in  the  hope  to  reap 
a  plentiful  harvest  of  coppers  for  the  notes 
they  so  liberally  put  into  circulation. 

Then  there  was  the  heavy  tramp  of  numer- 
ous feet,  the  confused  hum  of  voices,  and  the 
occasional  shrieks  of  the  females  as  they 
were  rather  roughly  and  unceremoniously 
hustled  and  jostled  about  among  the  vast 
moving  multitude,  that  thronged  the  streets 
in  every  direction  to  "have  a  look  at  the 
illuminations." 

In  fact,  three  was  everything  to  keep  the 
attention  arrested  and  the  mind  amused. 

The  sound  of  footsteps,  however,  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  interrupted  our  heroine  in  her 
observations,  a  gentle  tap  at  the  room  door 
quickly  followed,  and  Lord  Selborne  re- 
entered. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  considered  me  un- 
necessarily long  in  my  absence,  dear  Phoebe," 
he  said,  "  but  I  have  had  a  long  explanation 
to  give  and  an  apology  to  make  to  my  fair 
cousin.  She  is  greatly  disappointed  at  not 
having  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
you  immediately  on  your  arrival  in  London, 
but  she  is  willing  to  make  every  allowance 
for  your  timidity  under  the  circumstances, 
and  your  reluctance  to  be  introduced  to 
strangers,  and,  as  she  herself  feels  rather  in- 
disposed this  evening,  and  considers  you 
must  require  early  rest,  after  the  fatigue  of 
your  journey,  she  will,  with  your  permission 
postpone  the  interview  till  the  morning." 


"  The  lady  is  most  condescending,  and 
considerate,"  said  Phoebe,  graciously  ;  "  you 
know  my  feelings,  dear  Selborne,  and  must 
be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  the  want  of  proper 
respect  for  your  cousin,  or  any  affected  bash- 
fulness  that  prompts  my  conduct.  I  fully 
appreciate  her  kindness,  and  hope  to  heaven 
that  I  may  be  able  to  prove  myself  worthy 
of  her  good  opinion  and  friendship." 

"  Which  you  are  sure  to  do,  my  own  sweet 
Phoebe,"  returned  his  lordship;  "  but  come, 
you  need  refreshment,  after  which  I  will  no 
longer  detain  you  in  conversation,  for  yoin* 
heavy  eyes,  and  pale  languid  countenance 
plainly  tell  me  that  you  require  rest." 

Phoebe  thanked  him,  and  his  lordship 
then  rung  the  bell,  and  a  servant  answering 
the  summons,  he  ordered  refreshments,  which 
were  shortly  brought,  and  Phoebe  having 
partaken  of  them,  after  some  short  conversa- 
tion, Lord  Selborne  embraced  her  affec- 
tionately, and  bidding  her  good  night,  lelt 
her,  inibrming  her  that  whenever  she  felt  in- 
clined to  retire  to  the  chamber  prepared  for 
her,  on  ringing  the  bell,  a  servant  would  at 
tend  to  conduct  her  to  it. 

When  his  lordship  had  retired,  our  heroine 
knelt  down,  and  devoutly  returned  her  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  having  preserved  her 
from  all  danger  so  far,  and  humbly  but 
earnestly  prayed  for  his  protection  for  the 
future.  .  She  also  solemnly  besought  His 
merciful  care  for  her  aged  parents,  and  in- 
voked every  blessing  on  their  heads. 

She  arose  from  her  knees  more  tranqui] 
than  she  had  been  for  some  hours,  and  feel- 
ing sleepy  and  fatigued,  she  rang  the  bell, 
and  a  young  girl,  about  her  own  age,  and  of 
prepossessing  appearance,  quickly  entered 
the  room,  and  curtsied  politely  to  our  heroine 
and  then  respectfully  awaited  her  pleasure. 

Phoebe  was  pleased  with  the  modest  and 
respectful  demeanour  of  this  girl,  especially 
as  she  did  not  eye  her  with  that  idle  curiosity 
she  had  a  right  to  expect  she  would,  and 
having  expressed  to  her  a  wish  to  retire  for 
the  night,  the  girl  desired  her  to  follow  her. 

Phoebe  complied,  and  was  conducted  up 
two  or  three  flights  of  staii's  at  the  back  ot 
the  house,  till  the  girl  arrived  at  a  certain 
door,  which  she  opened,  and  ushered,  our 
heroine  into  a  chamber,  possessing  the  same 
tasteful  and  elegant  characteristics  as  the 
room  which  she  had  just  quitted,  combined 
with  every  comfort  that  could  reasonably 
be  desired. 

"  This  is  your  chamber,  miss,"  said  the 
girl;  "and  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  your 
approbation.  I  sleep  in  the  room  adjoining 
so,  that  if  you  should  require  my  services 
in  the  night,  the  hand  bell  which  you  see 
on  the  table  will  summon  my  immediate 
attendance." 
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"You  are  voiy  kind,  and  cousiderate," 
said  Plioebe,  pleased  with  the  civility  of 
the  giiTs  address;  "and  I  thank  you;  but 
I  trust  that  I  shall  have  no  necessity  to 
trouble  you.  May  I  ask  the  name  of  my 
young  friend?" 

"  I  am  called  Fanny  here,"  replied  the 
girl,"  because  that  was  the  name  of  the 
young  woman  who  held  the  situation  I 
now  occupy,  before  I  came.  My  real 
name  is  Phoebe." 

"  Phoebe  !"  repeated  our  heroine,  with 
some  surprise;  "my  namesake?  That  is 
rather  strange ;  but  I  suppose  as  you 
say  you  are  accustomed  to  it,  I  must  con- 
tinue to  call  you  Fanny?" 

"  If  you  please,  miss,"  replied  the  girl. 
"Do  you  feel  inclined  to  retire  to  rest? 
if  so,  I  will  assist  you  to  undress  if  you 
please." 

Phoebe  again  thanked  her  and  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  girl  having 
performed  her  task,  and  seen  her  new 
young  mistress,  whom  she  was  prepared 
to  esteem,  comfortably  in  bed,  she  bade 
her  good  night,  and  leaving  a  lamp 
burning  on  the  table,  retired  from  the 
room. 

Phoebe,  however,  again  got  out  of  bed 
when  Fanny  had  left  the  room,  and 
took  the  precaution,  though  she  had  no 
fears  that  it  was  necessary,  to  fasten  the 
room-door.  She  then  ofi'ered  up  a  short 
prayer  to  heaven,  and  feeling  more  tranquil 
and  confident  than  she  had  been  for  some 
time,  she  returned  to  bed,  and  endeavoured 
at  once  to  compose  herself  to  rest. 

In  this  she  soon  succeeded,  and  sunk  into 
a  sleep  which  was  as  sound  as  it  was  re- 
freshing. 

The  noise  and  hubbub  in  the  streets 
gradually  subsided,  all  became  still  in  the 
mansion,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
turb her;  and  Phoebe  Mayfield  in  the  proud 
and  princely  mansion  of  her  betrayer,  en- 
joyed for  the  first  time,  since  the  fatal 
evening  of  her  elopment,  a  night  of  sweet 
repose. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 
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The  first  beams  of  the  morning's  sun  was 
shining  in  at  the  windows  of  Phoebe's  cham- 
ber when  she  awoke,  and  opening  her  eyes 
gazed  around  the  room  in  bewildered  amaze- 
ment, for  some  minutes  half  unconscious  as 


to  where  she  was.  Eecollection,  however,  at 
length  dawned  upon  her,  and  she  clasped 
her  hands  in  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty 
who  had  protected  her  from  every  harm 
throughout  the  night.  She  felt  greatly  re- 
freshed, and  her  spirits  were  lighter  than 
they  had  been  for  several  days  past. 

She  arose,  and  having  dressed  herself, 
she  endeavoured  to  collect  her  thoughts,' 
and  to  prepare  herself  for  the  business 
one  important  part  of^wliich,  and  of  which 
she  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  sen- 
sation of  dread  for  which  she  could  not 
exactly  account,  was  her  introduction  to 
the  lady  whom  Lord  Selborne  had  called 
his  cousin,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Wildlove. 

While  she  was  thus  ruminating,  a  tap 
at  the  room  door  startled  her,  but  the 
voice  of  Fanny  outside  quickly  re-asssured 
her,  and  opening  the  door,  she  admitted 
the  girl,  who  greeted  her  with  the  greatest 
respect. 

"I  trust  that  you  have  had  a  good 
night's  rest,  miss,"  she  said,  as  she  entered 
the  chamber ;  "  my  lord  desires  me  to  say 
that  he  wishes  to  see  you  alone  in  his 
sitting-room  as  soon  as  it  may  suit  your 
convenience." 

"  His  lordship  is  alone,  you  say  Fanny  ?" 
inten-o'gated  our  heroine,  looking  inquiringly   i 
in  her  face.  ' 

"Oh,  yes,  miss,"  replied  the  former; 
"  my  lord  desired  me  particularly  to  assure 
you  of  that,  Mrs.  Wildlove  is  not  a  very 
early  riser,  and  she  felt  rather  poorly  last 
night,  and  she  will  therefore  most  probably 
indulge  in  an  hour  or  two  extra  this 
morning." 

"  The  lady  is  amiable,  I  believe,"  said 
Phoebe,  looking  inquiringly  at  Fanny,  "  as 
all  the  relations  of  his  lordship  I'm  sure 
must  be." 

Fanny,  hesitated. 

"Why,  miss,"  she  faltered  out  at  length, 
"it  would  be  very  unbecoming  and  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  give  any  opinion  of 
those  above  me  The  Honourable  Mrs. 
Wildlove,  to  be  sure,  is  a  little  bit  flighty- 
like,  and  fond  of  pleasure  and  all  that; 
still  1  believe  she  is  kind  and  good — and 
— but,  dear  me,  miss,  how  I  do  talk,  and 
his  lordship  will  be  anxiously  awaiting  your 
answer." 

*'  I  will  attend  you  immediately,  Fanny," 
returned  Phoebe,  "  if  you  will  conduct  me 
to  him." 

Fanny  curtseyed,  and  our  heroine,  pon- 
dering over  what  she  had  said  respecting 
the  character  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Wild- 
love, followed  the  girl  from  the  room,  and 
down  the  stairs  to  the  room  in  which  Lord 
Selborne  was  anxiously  awaiting  her  ap- 
pearance. 
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On  her  entrance,  his  lordship  arose  from 
the  table  at  which  he  had  been  seated,  and 
on  which  breakfast  was  laid,  and  with  a 
smile  of  unfeigned  delight,  took  her  hand 
conducting  her  to  a  seat  by  his  side. 

Phoebe  felt  her  heart  flutter  a  little  at  first 
and  some  slight  misgivings,  in  spite  of  her- 
self stole  over  her ;  but  the  looks  and  manner 
of  Lord  Selbome  could  not  fail  to  reassure 
her,  and  she  soon  recovered  her  composure, 
and  returned  his  afiectionate  attentions  with 
equal  warmth  and  sincerity,  but  becoming 
modesty. 

The  elegance  of  this  apartment,  too,  like 
all  the  others  she  had  yet  seen,  excited  her 
greatest  admiration,  while  it  strengthened 
the  favourable  opinion  she  had  always  formed 
of  the  refined  taste  of  his  lordship. 

The  walls  were  decorated  with  several 
No.  7. 


family  portraits,  painted  in  the  most  exquisite 
style  of  art,  and  one  of  Lord  Selborne,  in 
his  full  uniform,  and  looking  exactly  as  he 
did  when  she  first  beheld  him  in  her  native 
village,  so  forcibly  struck  Phoebe,  that  for 
some  minutes  she  could  not  remove  her  eyes 
from  it. 

Lord  Selborne  watched  her  narrowly,  and 
a  glow  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  mantled 
his  cheeks,  and  animated  his  breast,  for  he 
read  the  thoughts  which  at  that  moment 
were  passing  in  the  fair  girl's  mind,  and 
could  therefore  perfectly  understand  her  feel- 
ings. 

Turning  from  the  portrait,  Phoebe  caught 
the  glances  of  his  bright  and  intelligent 
eyes,  as  they  were  fixed  so  intently  upon  her, 
and  the  deepest  blushes  suffused  her  cheeks. 

"  My  dearest  Phoebe,"  said  his  lordship, 
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affectionately,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon 
lier  cheek,  "  my  sweet  little  bride  elect,  how 
can  I  express  the  feelings  of  ecstacy  that 
animate  my  breast  on  again  beholding  you, 
even  af|;er  the  brief  interval  that  has  taken 
place  since  our  separation  last  night?  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  passed  a  tranquil 
and  comfortable  night,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  made  for  your  accom- 
modation, at.  least  so  far  as  you  have  yet 
seen  them,  meet  with  your  approbation. 

Phoebe  unhesitatingly  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  his  lordship  felt  highly 
pleased  and  gratified  witb  the  ready  satisfac- 
tion she  expressed. 

And  did  no  qualms  of  conscience,  no  feel- 
ings of  compunction  for  the  cruel  deception 
he  was  practisiiig  towards  the  simple,  artless, 
confiding  girl  arise  with  those  thoughts  in 
his  lordship's  breast?  They  did,  but  fearful 
that  he  might  betray  himself,  he  quickly 
stifled  them,  and,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
his  eyes  had  been  rivetted,  with  lodks  of  the 
most  ardent  love  and  adpiration  on  her 
beauteous  countenance,  tbrowing  one  arm 
affectionately  round  her  slender  waist,  and 
retaining  her  hand  in  his,  in  accents  of  the 
utmost  tenderness,  he  said — 

"  What  bewitching  difhdence,  what  sweet 
retiring  modesty  are  your's  my  own  sweet 
Phoebe  ;  simplicity  and  innocence;  are  the 
music  ever  flowing  from  your  lips,  and  virtue 
blended  with  all  fair  woman's  most  pure  and 
fervent  affections,  beams  forth  from  your 
lustrous  eyes,  aaidi  hslSi  the  senses  in  sweet 
captivity." 

"Oh,  my  lord,"  replied  our  heroine,  half 
playfully,  smiling  archly,  yet  blushing  deeply, 
"you  forget  that  it  is  only  the  poosaimple 
country  girl  you  are  thus  addressing  in  terms, 
of  flattery  so  far  beyond  my  humble  merits. 
You  bewilder  my  senses,  and  I  am  afraid  if 
you  persist  in  lavishing  your  praises  so 
abundantly  upon  me,  you  will  make  me  quite 
vain  of  myself  You  play  the  gay  gallant  to 
perfection,  my  lord." 

"Nay,"  returned  Selborne,  "misunder- 
stand me  not  I  pray  you,  dear  Phoebe. 
Fulsome  flattery,  hollow  and  insincere, 
would  be  but  a  sorry  compliment  to  your 
matchless  worth.  By  all  my  hopes  so  fondly 
cherished,  I  swear  that  you  are  the  fair  being 
to  whom  my  soul  hath  bowed  in  homage  and 
adoration  even  from  the  earliest  days  of  boy- 
hood." 

"  From  boyhood,  my  lord,"  repeated  our 
heroine,  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  perplexity, 
"  surely  you  forget  yourself  At  least  you 
utter  a  prdblem  which  I  cannot  solve.  But 
little  more  than  a  month  has  elapsed  since, 
in  my  native  village,  we  first  beheld  isach 
other." 

"  But  my  love  had  not  its  origin  then, 


dear  Phoebe,"  said  the  willy  nobleman  ;  "  no, 
even  from  boyhood,  I  repeat,  one  iair,  gentle 
being  has  been  the  constant  object  of  my 
thoughts,  and  her  image,  such  as  my  romantic 
fancy  painted  it,  mingled  in  my  dreams.  J 
wrote  sonnets  and  addressed  them  to  her.  1 
loved  to  imagine  her  a  beauteous  lady  captive 
and  myself  an  armed  knight,  rescuing  her 
and  making  her  my  bride.  Sometimes  I 
would  conceive  her  to  be  a  mighty  princess, 
and  I  the  warrior  of  her  hand  by  mj  valour 
in  arms." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  ejaculated  the  blushing 
Phoebe,  "  surely  this  was  a  wild  phantasy, 
yet  my  heart  forbids  me  to  treat  it  lightly." 

"  It  was.  indeed  a  strange  infatuation,"  re- 
turned Lord  Selborne  ;  "  but  listen.  As  I 
grew  in  years,  and  approached  to  manhood 
the  image  of  this  unknown  beauty  was 
divested  of  much  of  the  romance  with  which 
I  had  associated  it,  but  my  imagination  only 
resigned  its  office  to  the  heart..  There  in  the 
secret  chambers  of  my  being,. my  thoughts 
dwelt  upon  the  imagining  form  of  her  to 
whom  I  had  there  erected,  an'  altar.  I  knew 
that  a  face  of«glorious  beauty,  which  always 
came  up  from  the  fountain;  of  my  soul,  when 
I  would  think  of  her,  hore  her  bright  resem- 
blance At  length  the  strange  drean>  of  my 
heart  was  realised ;  life' some  celestial  being 
refulgent  in  transcendknt  beauty,  you,  my 
Phoebe,  burst  upon  my  enraptured  sight. 
With  wondering  admiration  I  beheld  before 
me  the  reality  of  my  early  dreams.  My  soul 
was  in  my  gaze,  and,  stranger  though  I  were, 
I  must  even  to  you  have  betrayed  the  fond 
secret  of  my  life." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
strange  and  tumultuous  feelings  that  agitated 
our  heroine's  breast,  as  she  listened  to  this 
studied  raphsody  of  eloquence.  Could  she 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker?  Could 
she  for  a  moment  believe  him  capable  of  so 
well  performing  the  part  of  the  consummate 
hypocrite,  in  order  to  deceive  her,  and  lure 
her  innocence  and  virtue  to  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses ?  It  was  imj)ossible  tlaat  she  could  do 
so ;  she  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  his 
honour  and  integrity.  Yet  her  heart  faltered 
for  an  answer  to  his  obseiwations. 

She  was,  however,  prevented  from  reply- 
ing, if  she  had  even  the  power  to  do  so,  by  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  room  door,  and  which 
caused  a  strange  feeling  of  agitation  in  her 
breast,  though  why  she  was  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count. The  tap  was  repeated,  rather  louder 
than  before,  and  a  soft,  insinuating  female 
voice,  outside  the  door,  said — 

"  It  is  only  I,  Edward,  your  madcap 
cousin.     Shall  I,  intrude  if  I  come  in?" 

"  By  no  means,  my  lively  Grace,"  replied 
Selborne ;  "  I  have  been  anxiously  waiting 
you.    It  is  my  cousin,  Phoebe,"  he  added. 
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Rside  to  the  latter,  "  compose  yourself,  and 
be  not  bashful ;  you  will  fijid  her  a  most 
agreeable  person,  I  assure  you." 

Before  our  heroine  had  time  to  return  any 
reply,  the  room  door  was  thrown  open  and 
the  Widow  Wildlove  stepped  lightly  into  it, 
and  Lord  Selborne  had  led  Phoebe  to  her, 
and  the  young  widow  had  taken  her  hand 
witb  a  sweet  and  gracious  smile,  before  she 
had  recovered  from  her  confusion,  or  was 
hardly  conscious  of  what  was  taking  place. 

The  widow  was  indeed  a  handsome  woman, 
and,  although  she  was  then  only  in  her 
morning  deshabille,  she  always  dressed  in  the 
very  height  of  fashion,  which  gave  her  a 
most  ladylike  and  attractive  appearance,  and 
being  young,  probably  not  more  than  four- 
and-twenty,  rendered  her  doubly  fascinating. 
Her  form  was  tall  and  majestic,  and  formed 
with  perfect  grace  and  symmetry.  Her  fea- 
tures were  cast  in  the  most  perfect  mould, 
and  were  expressive  of  everything  intelligent, 
and  her  eyes  beamed  forth  with  a  brilliancy 
which  was  sometimes  almost  dazzling  and 
bewildering  to  gaze  upon. 

But  her's  was  a  description  of  beauty 
which  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of 
the  modest,  retiring,  pretty  country  girl, 
whose  delicate  and  trembling  hand  she  now 
held  in  her's,  and  could  not  help  gazing  upon 
so  fair  and  gentle  a  being  with  feelings  of 
the  warmest  admiration,  not  unmingled 
altogether  with  those  of  envy.  And  there 
was  at  times  a  certain  degree  of  levity 
blended  with  the  natural  vivacity  of  her 
manners,  the  propriety  of  which  might  fairly 
be  called  into  question. 

"Your  chere  amie,  cousin,  I  presume," 
she  said,  with  another  gracious  smile,  and 
pressing  the  hand  of  our  heroine  warmly, 
"  oh,  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure  that  I  have 
been  dreaming  of  all  the  night,  and  which 
has  entirely  banished  the  horrible  fit  of 
ennui  which  had  somehow  stolen  upon  me. 
What  exquisite  beauty  and  rustic  simplicity. 
Eeally  I  must  commend  your  tast^,  Edward. 
Do  not  tremble,  my  dear  girl,  or  feel  abashed 
at  my  giddy,  plain-spoken  manners,  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  you  are  the  in- 
tended wife  of  Lord  Selborne,  and  I  am 
therefore  prepared  to  love  you  not  only  as 
my  cousin,  but  my  sister." 

"  I  know  you  are,  my  good  Grace,''  re- 
turned Lord  Selborne,  "  and  bless  you  for 
those  kind  assurances ;  you  will  find  Phoebe 
Mayfield  all  that  is  worthy  of  your  warmest 
regard.  To  your  friendly  care  and  protection 
I  commit  her,  till  the  happy  time  anives, 
when  I  can  lead  her  to  the  altar,  and  take 
the  whole  of  that  dear  and  sacred  responsi- 
bility upon  myself." 

"  Bravo,  bravissimo !  cousin,"  exclaimed 
the  young  widow,  gaily ;  "  you  place  a  proper 


reliance  on  my  fidelity,  and  well  will  I  execute 
my  task.  I  flatter  myself  that  there  are  few 
ladies  that  move  in  the  highest  circles  of 
fashion  who  are  more  au  fait  at  doing  the 
initiative  than  myself.  But,  my  dear,"  she 
added,  speaking  to  Phoebe,  "  you  must  posi- 
tively shake  off  this  extreme  timidity,  and 
banish  every  feeling  of  restraint  when  in 
company,  and  make  yourself  quite  easy  and 
at  home  as  soon  as  possible.  Remember 
that  you  are  to  be  Lady  Selborne,  and  as 
such,  must  aspire  to,  and  command  respect 
from  those  who  have  nothing  superior  to 
pride  themselves  upon  than  their  birth.  Ob, 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  soon  become  perfect 
under  my  tuition." 

How  poor  Phoebe  blushed  and  trembled 
while  the  fascinating  widow  was  thus  giving 
vent  to  her  loquacity.  She  endeavoured  to 
return  a  suitable  reply,  but  what  she  said 
she  scarcely  knew ;  however,  she  gradually, 
by  the  kind  words  and  encouraging  looks  of 
Lord  Selborne,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Wildlove, 
somewhat  recovered  her  composure,  and  they 
then  took  their  seats  at  the  breakfast  table, 
and  the  meal  passed  over  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner. 

Widow  Wildlove  was  a  most  incessant 
talker,  and,  as  the  reader  has  probably  by 
this  time  discovered,  she  was  possessed  of  an 
ample  stock  of  vanity,  but  ^hese,  though 
they  at  first,  confused  and  abashed  Phoebe, 
now  only  served  to  amuse  her,  and  divert 
her  thoughts  from  more  melancholy  subjects, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  little  time  she  felt 
herself  as  much  at  ease  and  at  home  in  her 
society  as  if  they  had  been  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy for  years. 

In  this  manner  the  morning  passed  lAea.- 
santly  away,  when  Lord  Selborne,  who  stated 
that  he  had  a  particular  appointment  which 
must  be  attended  to,  excused  himself  to  our 
heroine,  and  quitting  the  mansion,  left  her 
and  the  Widow  Wildlove  to  themselves,  pro- 
mising to  return  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  garrality  of  the  Widow  Wildlove,  her 
lively  sallies,  and  her  endless  talk  upon  sub- 
jects with  which  Phoebe  was  perfectly  un- 
acquainted, and  which  she  erabclished  and 
exaggerated  to  the  utmost  after  her  own 
fashion,  at  first  greatly  confused  and  be- 
wildered her  ;  but  she  gradually  became 
more  at  ease  in  her  society,  her  observations 
served  to  amuse  her,  and  her  vivacious  dis- 
position, her  inexhaustible  flow  of  spirits  and 
small-talk,  pleased  and  enlivened  the  simple 
village  girl,  il  indeed  it  was  only  from  their 
novelty. 

Ignorant  of  the  artifices  practised  at  times, 
by  the  disipated  and  abandoned  votaries  of 
fashion,  when  they  had  any  particular  or 
nefarious  object  in  view,  Phoebe  had  no  idea 
of  deception,  and  attributed  the  rather  ques- 
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tionable  remarks  and  inuendos  that,  at  times, 
escaped  the  Widow  Wildlove,  as  proceeding 
from  the  natural  gaiety  of  her  disposition, 
I'ather  than  from  any  vitiated  taste,  or  im- 
propriety of  motive.  She  however,  listened 
to  her  with  some  sui-prise,  and  frequently  an 
unpleasant  feeling,  for  which  she  could  hardly 
account,  would  enter  her  breast,  and  the 
crimson  blush  would  rise  unbidden,  to  her 
cheek. 

The  widow's  keen  eye,  however,  always 
detected  those  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
she  invariably  glossed  over,  and  shaped  her 
conversation  accordingly. 

*'  You  are  a  charming  belle,  Phoebe,"  she 
remarked,  looking  into  the  lovely  and  in- 
telligent countenance  of  the  fair  rustic,  with 
the^most  enthusiastic  admiration ;  "  you  are 
in^ed  a  charming,  a  most  captivating  belle, 
and,  with  a  little  more  animation  in  your 
demeanour,  and  coloeur  de  rose  in  y&ur 
cheeks,  really  could  not  fail  to  create  quite  a 
sensation  in  the  fashionable  world.  But 
positively  you  must  get  rid  of  that  rustic 
simplicity,  (so  ridiculous  in  London  life) 
which  now  characterises  you;  throw  aside 
these  humble  habiliaments,  for  dresses  more 
suited  to  the  elevated  station  in  society,  in 
which  it  is  the  intention  of  my  noble  cousin, 
Lord  Selborne,  to  place  you.  You  must  be- 
come more  polished  and  refined  in  manners, 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  which  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  your 
interest  and  welfare  at  heart,  you  must  en- 
deavour to  banish  from  your  recollection  all 
those  rural  scenes,  and  rustic  pleasures  (if  so 
they  may  be  called)  to  which  you  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed,  and  enter  with 
becoming  spirit  and  alacrity  into  that  world 
of  gaiety  and  incessant  delight,  to  which  it 
shall  be  my  task,  and  that  of  Lord  Selborne 
to  introduce  you." 

Phoebe  listened  to  her  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  surprise  and  pain;  and  something 
very  closely  resembling  disgust,  at  the  same 
time  took  possession  of  her  breast. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  madam,"  she  replied, 
"  surely  you  were  not,  could  not  have  been 
serious  in  the  observations  you  just  now 
made  use  of,  they  sound  so  strange,  so  un- 
natural, and  (pardon  me  for  saying  so)  re- 
pugnant to  mine  ears.  What,  forget  my 
native  village  home,  the  bright  scenes  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  all  their  fond, 
their  cherished  associations,  so  dear  to  my 
heart,  banish  from  my  memory  those  kind 
though  humble  friends,  who  have  been  my 
companions  from  the  earliest  days  of  child- 
hood ;  those  rural  sports  and  pleasures,  in 
which  I  e'er  so  joyously  mingled,  and  with- 
out one  thoughtoi  guile,  or  even  occasion  foi 
one  pang  of  regret — oh,  never,  never,  my 
heart  revolts  at  the  bare  idea,  and  1  feel  that 


I  should  be  very  little  better  than  a  monster 
of  ingratitude,  and  should  hate  and  despisa 
rnyself  accordingly.  Oh,  madam,  pray  for- 
give me,  if  in  your  opinion,  I  speak  my  senti- 
ments too  boldly,  and  without  due  deference 
to  your  superior  taste  and  judgment;  but 
truth  and  candour  hitherto  throughout  my 
life,  have  ever  been  the  maxims  I  have 
strictly,  sedulously  adhered  to,  and  it  is  my 
most  fervent  wish  to  continue  to  do  so.'' 

"  You  are  a  little  simpleton,  my  dear  young 
friend,"  returned  the  widow,  smiling  good 
humouredly  and  kindly,  "  to  take  so  erroneous 
a  view  of  the  observations  and  suggestions  I 
threw  out,  but  I  can  readily  excuse  you  at 
present,  and  have  no  doubt  that  in  time,  you 
will  properly  understand  me,  and  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  mould  you  to  my  wishes,  and  to 
that  which  at  the  same  time,  will  promote 
your  own  welfare.  Oh,  you  must,  you  feel 
delighted  with  the  gay  society,  and  the  lively 
scenes  to  which  I  intend  to  introduce  you, 
and  the  brilliant  contrast  they  will  present 
to  those  dull,  insipid,  and  monotonous  pas- 
times, as  you  call  them,  in  which  you  have 
hitherto  mingled,  cannot  fail  to  captivate 
you,  and  to  bless  the  happy  moment  that  in- 
troduced you  to  this  wonderful  metropolis, 
and  the  varied  and  countless  pleasures  with 
which  it  abounds." 

Phoebe  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes 
and  reflected  upon  all  that  the  young  widow 
had  said,  in  fact,  she  was  at  a  loss  what 
answer  to  make,  though  she  could  not  bi-ing 
her  mind  to  coincide  with  her  opinions. 

The  Widow  Wildlove,  however,  probably 
thinking  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  dwell 
too  much  upon  the  subject  most  important 
to  her  views  and  designs  at  present,  changed 
the  topic,  and  the  conversation  was  resumed 
and  continued  with  much  spirit,  till  the  re- 
turn of  Lord  Selborne,  which  was  not  till  a 
late  hour  in  the  afternoon. 

Altogether  the  day,  the  first  that  Plioebe 
Mayfield  had  passed  in  town,  passed  very 
agreeably  away,  and  she  retired  at  night  to 
her  chamber,  inspii-ed  with  somewhat  more 
hope  and  confidence  than  she  had  hitheito 
been. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  WARNING— AN    UNWELCOME   ARRIVAL — 
FALSE    NEWS. 

A  week  elapsed,  without  anything  par- 
ticular or  worthy  of  recording  occurring  to 
our  heroine,  though  her  mind  during  that 
time  was  agitated  with  various  hopes,  doubts, 
and  surmises,  which  Lord  Selborne  by  his 
unremitting  and  affectionate  attention,  anc' 
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the  Honourable  Mrs.  Wildlove,  by  the  gaiety 
of  her  conversation  endeavoured  to  dispel. 

But  in  spite  of  everything,  our  heroine's 
thoughts  would  almost  constantly  wander 
back  to  home,  and  those  peaceful  happy 
scenes  round  which  her  fondest  affections 
clung,  and  which  she  had  abandoned,  per- 
hgips,  for  ever.  She  had  written  to  her 
parents,  and  Lord  Selborne  had  done  the 
same,  and  forwarded  (as  he  stated)  the  letters 
without  delay,  a  day  or  two  after  their  arrival 
in  London,  and  now  she  began  to  feel  un- 
easy and  anxious  that  she  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived no  answer,  or  had  heard  anything  of 
them.  Lord  Selborne  endeavoured,  all  in 
his  power,  to  quiet  her  apprehensions,  and 
he  at  length  partially  succeeded;  though 
there  were  times  wlien  strange  thoughts  and 
misgivings  would  torture  her  mind. 

Dressmakers  and  mantua  makers  had 
been  busily  set  to  work  by  the  zealous  and 
indefatigable  Widow  Wildlove,  and  Phoebe 
was  now  dressed  in  the  most  fashionable 
style,  and  with  such  a  profusion  of  splendid 
and  valuable  jev/ellery  that  she  scarcely  knew 
herself,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
certainly  pleased  the  little  vanity  she  pos- 
sessed, and  she  could  not  help  thinking  as 
she  caught  a  view  of  her  fine  ha,ndsome  figure 
in  the  glass,  that  the  change  was  a  decided 
improvement,  and  became  her  most  exqui- 
sitely. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  she  looked 
beautiful,  and  few  persons  would  have  re- 
cognised in  that  handsome,  stately,  ladylike 
figure,  Phoebe  Mayfield,  the  poor,  humble 
hedger's  daughter. 

As  Lord  Selborne  gazed  upon  her,  his  love 
and  admiration  increased,  and  again  his  mind 
waveied,  and  he  relented  in  the  guilty  and 
cruel  design  he  had  against  the  honour, 
virture,  and  happiness  of  the  innocent,  con- 
fiding girl. 

Surely  one  whose  intrinsic  merits  rendered 
her  so  worthy  of  his  love  and  admiration, 
could  not  be  unworthy  of  his  hand ;  but  the 
pride  of  birth  interposed,  and  superseded  all 
the  other  wise,  just,  and  honourable  resolu- 
tions he  might  othersvise  have  formed. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  no  company  at 
the  mansion  in  St.  James's  square,  neither 
had  Phoebe  been  taken  from  the  house,  so 
jealous  did  it  seem  his  lordship  was  of  any 
one  beholding  her,  so  that  her  society  was 
confined  to  that  of  himself  and  his  fair 
cousin;  with  which  our  heroine  seemed 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  expressed  no  wish  for 
a  change. 

One  fine  afternoon,  when  nearly  a  fort- 
night had  elapsed  since  her  arrival  in  Lon 
don,  Lord  Selborne  and  the  widow  being 
otherwise  engaged,  Phoebe  was  seated  alone 
by  the  window  in  the  parlour,  and  gazing 


listlessly  on  the  persons  passing  to  and  fro 
in  the  square. 

Her  thoughts  were  melancholy,  home  and 
all  the  pleasures  she  had  forsaken,  the  sorrow, 
disappointment,  anguish,  and  suspense  she 
had  caused  her  fond  old  parents,  and  the 
faithful  Henry  Ashford,  arose  vividly  to  her 
distracted  imagination,  and  racked  her  brain. 
Their  continued  silence  tortured  and  alarmed 
her,  and  the  most  dismal  forebodings,  which 
she  found  it  impossible  to  conquer,  haunted 
her  mind. 

With  what  dread  suspicion  must  they  view 
her  conduct,  could  they  believe  her  solemn  ■ 
asseverations,  after  she  had  so  cruelly  de- 
ceived them  ?  or  would  they  place  the  least 
reliance  on  the  honour  of  Lord  Selborne's 
intentions  ?  Keason  told  her  that  they  could 
not,  and  she  shuddered  when  she  reflected 
on  the  fearful  and  fatal  position  in  whi^ 
her  unfortunate  and  impetuous  passion  for 
one  so  far  above  her  in  rank  and  station  had 
placed  her. 

The  shadow  of  a  human  form,  and  a  half 
suppressed  exclamation  in  a  discordant  voice, 
aroused  her  from  these  gloomy  meditations 
and  arrested  her  attention,  and  raising  her 
eyes  hastily,  she  beheld  to  her  surprise  the 
haggard  form  of  what  could  be  scarcely  re- 
cognised as  that  of  an  old  woman  standing 
before  the  area  railings,  and  gazing  earnestly 
at  the  parlour  window,  and  full  upon  her 
countenance. 

Phoebe  looked  more  narrowly,  for  the 
figure  of  the  wretched  being,  at  the  first 
glance  struck  her  as  being  familiar  to  her, 
and  she  started  from  her  seat,  with  a  feeling 
of  inexpressible  terror  and  astonishment,  on 
beholding  in  the  frightful  features,  and  small, 
bright,  flashing,  unnatural  eyes  that  were 
fixed  with  a  sardonic  grin  upon  her,  those  of 
the  mysterious  old  gipsy  sybil,  who  had 
obstructed  her  and  Lord  Selborne  on  their 
way  to  London. 

Phoebe  trembled,  and  seeing  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  square,  was  about  to  ring 
the  bell,  to  summons  the  attendance  of  a 
servant  or  Lord  Selborne,  when  the  oM 
woman,  who  seemed  to  guess  her  thoughts, 
with  a  threatening  look,  and  a  motion  of  the 
hand,  cautioned  her  not  to  do  so,  and  made 
a  peremptory  sign  to  her,  at  the  same  time, 
to  open  the  window. 

Our  heroine,  repugnant  though  it  was  to 
her  feelings,  yet  her  curiosity  urging,  feared 
to  disobey,  and,  with  a  trembling  hand,  rais- 
ing the  window,  in  a  faint  and  faltering 
voice,  demanded  what  she  wanted. 

"  You  recollect  me,  girl,"  replied  the  gipsy, 
in  the  same  harsh  and  disagreeable  tones, 
"  I  see  by  the  terror  of  your  looks,  yet,  why 
should  you  feel  alarmed  at  my  appearance, 
unless  your  conscience  smote  you  for  having 
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ilisregarded  my  -warning  on  a  former  occa- 
uion?" 

•'Strange  woman,"  returned  our  heroine, 
more  collected,  and  in  a  firmer  voice,  "1 
know  not  why  you  should  obtrude  yourself 
upon  me,  or  I  should  tremble  in  your  pre- 
;Sence,  since  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  and  I 
•  c-ould  never  have  done  anything  to  excite 
your  enmity.  What  seek  you  with  me,  that 
you  come  in  this  suspicious  and  mysterious 
manner  ?" 

A  malicious  grin  again  distorted  the  at 
any  time  hideous  and  repulsive  features  of 
the  sybil  as  she  answered : 

"  When  last  we  met,  girl,  the  betrayer,  the 
destroyer  of  female  innocence  was  by  your 
side ;  since  then  desolation,  misery,  and  utter 
despair  have  fallen  upon  those  who  should 
be  dear  to  you.  So  far  the  libertine  has 
ttiumphed,  and  his  poor  deluded  victim 
fancies  herself  secure  under  his  so  called 
protection,  and  happy  in  the  fallacious  pro- 
mises he  has  held  out  to  her.  But  ere  long 
she  will  awake  from  her  flattering  dream, 
and  terrible  will  be  the  anguish  of  bitter 
shame  and  remorse  it  will  then  be  her  lot  to 
endure." 

"  Fearful  woman,  forbear,"  cried  the  as- 
tonished and  terrified  damsel ;  "  cease  those 
wild  predictions,  I  conjure  you,  and  reserve 
them  for  the  ignorant  and  the  superstitious." 

"  And  you  will  do  well  not  to  scorn  them," 
said  the  old  woman ;  "  for  there  may  be 
more  truth  in  them  than  you  now  venture 
to  imagine.  Can  you  boldly,  fearlessly  de- 
clare that  your  conscience  even  at  this  mo 
ment,  reproaches  you  not  for  the  cruel  deser- 
tion of  your  aged  parents,  and  your  base 
ingratitude  and  infidelity  to  the  worthy 
youth  who  loves  you  so  fondly  ?  Have  you 
not  your  doubts  and  misgivings  regarding 
the  honour  of  that  abandoned  nobleman,  for 
whom  you  have  sacrificed  them  ?  Your  pale 
features,  and  quivering  lip  convince  me  that 
it  is  so,  and  it  is  useless  for  you  to  attempt 
to  deny  it.  You  have  cast  aside  the  garb  of 
honest  poverty  and  innocent  simplicity,  and 
now  appear  in  the  shameless  and  degraded 
harlot's  gaudy  finery.  See  that  you  do  not 
shortly  realise  the  fallen  character  you  now 
repi'esent." 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  describe 
the  powerful  emotions  that  agitated  the 
bosom  of  Phoebe,  as  the  ancient  gipsy  sybil 
gave  utterance  to  these  fearful  and  prophetic 
words,  she  was  inclined  immediately  to  alarm 
the  inmates  of  the  mansion,  and  have  the 
old  woman  secured,  but  teiTor  held  her 
motionless,  and  the  former  who  again  ap- 
peared to  read  her  thoughts,  laughed 
derisively,  and  fixed  upon  her  q  look  of 
menace  and  defiance. 

"  The  boldness  of  your  words,  and  your 


looks  of  malice,  terrify,  and  disgust  rae, 
mysterious  woman,"  ejaculated  Phoebe; 
"  oh,  why  do  you  seek  to  alarm  and  torture 
a  poor,  unoffending  girl  thus?  Speak  your 
purpose,  I  pray  you,  and  begone." 

"  The  gipsy  sybil,  whom  you  would  faiu 
afiect  to  despise,"  answered  the  wretched- 
looking  being;  "bears  you  no  enmity,  maiden, 
no,  'tis  the  guilty  who  alone  provoke  her  scorn 
and  hatred.  Beware,  beware  in  time ;  for 
even  now  you  loiter  upon  the  brink  of  ruin. 
You  have  taken  the  first  false  step — take  not 
another — recede,  ere  it  is  too  late,  heed  not 
my  warning,  and  inevitable  destruction 
awaits  you.     Listen : 

"  List  not  the  flatt'r's  wily  tongue, 
Who  many  a  maiden's  heart  hath  wrung ; 
Fly  him,  shun  him,  whilst  power  you  hath. 
As  you  would  a  serpent  in  your  path. 
Think  of  your  honour,  parents,  fame, 
And  fly  disgrace,  remorse,  and  shame. 
Mark  the  seducer's  baneful  eye, 
Holds  thee  now  spell  bound,  hence, — oh,  fly, 
Avoid  the  betrayer's  guilty  snare, 

,.  Or  Phoebe  Mayfield's  lost  for  e'er, 
Her  fate,  fell  misery,  black  despair  ! 

Beware  !  beware  !  beware  !" 

The  sybil  at  the  conclusion  of  these  lines, 
uttered  a  low,  wailing,  mournful  cry,  and, 
overcome  with  terror,  Phoebe  sank  back  in 
her  chair,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

When  she  again  ventured  to  look  up,  the 
strange  and  fearful  being  was  gone,  and  the 
square,  as  before,  was  entirely  deserted. 

But  the  words  of  the  old  woman  had  left 
an  impression  on  her  mind  which  it  would 
take  some  time  to  remove,  and  the  tumultuous 
thoughts  which  at  that  moment  agitated  her 
breast,  were  of  the  most  torturing  description. 
She  became  completely  lost  and  bewildered 
under  their  influence. 

The  sadden  entrance  of  Lord  Selborne, 
aroused  her  from  this  lethargy  of  misery, 
anxiety,  and  despair,  and  she  gazed  at  him 
vacantly,  and  with  mingled  feelings  of  sur- 
prise, doubt,  and  fear. 

He  noticed  .the  paleness  of  her  face,  the 
wild,  restless  expression  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
extreme  agitation  of  her  whole  demeanour ; 
and,  hastening  towards  her,  he  took  her  hand 
in  his,  and  gazed  eagerly  and  inquiringly 
upon  her.  She  shrunk  and  trembled  at  his 
touch,  and  a  faint  sigh  escaped  her  bosom, 
whilst  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes. 

His  astonisJiment  and  anxiety  increased. 
"  Dear  Phoebe," he  exclaimed ;  "for  heaven's 
sake  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  What 
possibly  can  have  occurred  to  agitate  you 
thus?  Speak,  and  banish  my  trembling 
suspense,  I  implore  you." 

Poor  Phoebe  tried  to  return  an   answei-, 
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but  for  the  momeat  her  tongue  refused  its 
ofRce,  and  bui'sting  into  tears,  she  hastily 
averted  her  looks. 

"  By  heaven ! "  cried  his  lordship,  with 
much  emotion,  and  tenderly  throwing  his  arm 
around  her  waist ;  "  I  cannot  endure  this.  It 
tortures  me  to  see  you  weep,  Phoebe,  and  I 
ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  therefore  power- 
less to  endeavour  to  remove  it.  Tell  me,  I 
again  beseech  you,  what  has  occurred  to 
excite  your  feelings  in  this  violent  manner?" 

"  Oh,  Selborne,"  at  length  replied  our 
heroine,  in  a  voice  which  plainly  showed  the 
violent  tempest  of  distracting  feeling  which 
at  that  moment  raged  within  her  breast; 
"  oh,  Selborne,  dear  Selborne,  I  implore  you, 
on  my  knees  I  supplicate  you  to  quiet,  and 
to  dissipate  the  terrible  doubt,  suspicions, 
and  apprehensions  that  have  again  taken 
possession  of  my  breast;  tell  me,  oh,  con- 
vince me  that  the  dreadful  statements  T  have 
heard,  are  not  true.  I  cannot,  dare  not 
believe  them ;  but  it  is  in  your  power  to 
banish  every  feeling  of  doubt  and  anxiety, 
and  painful  misgiving  from  my  breast,  and 
surely  you  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so  ;  you 
are  not  false  to  me,  you  do  not  hold  out  to 
me  bright  delusive  hopes,  which  you  know 
will  never  be  realised;  you  have  not  lured 
the  poor  unexperienced  girl  from  her  -peace- 
ful,  happy  home  under  false  pretenses,  and 
for  the  basest  of  purposes  ?  It  is  not  her 
ruin  that  you  seek  ?  Oh,  no,  my  throbbing 
i^ieart,  which  leaps  in  fond  and  pure  affection 
towards  you,  convinces  me,  assures  me,  that 
the  noble  soul  of  Lord  Edward  Selborne, 
repels  with  scorn,  with  loathing,  and  disgust 
the  detested  idea ;  he  will  not,  cannot,  seek 
to  deceive,  to  betray,  one  whom  he  has 
flattered  with  the  happiest,  fondest  hopes  and  | 
exx^ectatiohs.  Let  me  hut  hear  the  blessed 
words  from  your  own  lips,  and  I  am  happy ! ' 

She  sunk  in  his  arms  as  she  thus  gave  ex- 
pression to  her  emotions,  and  he  was  so 
abashed,  confused,  and  conscience- stricken 
by  what  she  had  said,  that  for  a  moment  or 
two  he  hesitated,  and  was  at  a  loss  what  an- 
swer to  make- 

"  Dearest  Phoebe,"  at  length  he  said,  con- 
cealing his  real  thoughts  as  well  as  he  could, 
"  how  does  this  melancholy  and  doubtful  ex- 
pression of  feeling  grieve  and  siirprise  me. 
Surely  after  all  the  solemn  protestations  I 
have  so  frequently  made,  surely  you  will  not, 
cannot  be  so  tingenerous  as  to  suspect  my 
sinrcerity.  But  something  particular  must 
have  happened,  some  malicious  and  mis- 
chievous influence  must  have  been  at  work 
to  instil  such  torturing  thoughts  and  fears 
into  your  breast.  Tell  me,  1  beg  of  you, 
whom  have  you  seen?  Who  has  been 
arousing  this  tempest  of  anxiety,  and  dismal 
foreboding  in  your  bosom  ?" 


Phoebe  looked  at  him  steadily  and  earnest 
ly  for  a  second  or  two,  as  though  she  would 
penetrate  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  his 
heart,  and  then,  in  a  voice  of  fear,  slie  said, 

"  The  sybil — the  fearful  old  woman,  who 
before  crossed  our  path — " 

"  Ah,"  interrupted  Lord  Selborne,  with  a 
look  of  surprise  and  confusion,  at  the  same 
time  a  frown  of  anger  darkened  o'er  his  fea- 
tures, "have  you  then  again  seen  that 
shameless  impostor?  Surely  she  has  not 
had  the  daring  to  intrude  herself  upon  you 
here,  Phoebe?' 

"  She  appeared  suddenly  at  the  window,, 
but  a  short  time  since,"  replied  Phoebe, 
"  and  the  unnatural  expression  of  her  hag- 
gard and  repulsive  features,  and  the  fearful 
words  she  uttered,  still  haunt  my  imagina- 
tion, and,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  subdue 
it,  flll  my  breast  with  terror." 

"  The  daring  old  hag,"  exclaimed  the  en- 
raged nobleman  betwixt  his  teeth,  "  she  does 
but  act  in  this  scandalous  manner  for  the 
base  purpose  of  extorting  money,  and  should 
she  again  venture  to  appear  before  me,  I 
will  quickly  deliver  her  into  the  hands  of 
justice." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  said  our  heroine,  "pardon 
me,  I  do  beseech  you,  if  I  appear  too  urgent 
but  surely  the  delicate  situation  in  which  I 
am  placed,  so  far  away  from  my  home,  and 
without  receiving  any  communication  from 
my  i^arents,  is  worthy  of  every  kind  sym- 
pathy and  consideration.  You  know,  you 
must  feel,  the  confidence  and  reliance  I  place 
in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  your  motives, 
or  I  never  would  have  taken  the  hazardous 
course  I  have  done,  through  your  flattering 
promises  and  persuasions.  Those  promises 
I  dare  not  suspect  that  you  will  fail  to  per- 
form, yet  the  awful  words,  the  predictions, 
the  warnings,  so  solemn  and  imj)ressive, 
that  were  uttered  by  that' mysterious  woman, 
make  me  shudder  to  think  of  them,  and  ex- 
cite in  my  bosom  a  nameless  sensation  of 
diead." 

"  And  can  you,  Phoebe,"  returned  his 
lordship,  with  a  look  of  gentle  reproach, 
"  can  you  for  a  moment  suffer  the  words  of 
an  idle  vagrant  or  mad  woman  to  make  any 
impression  on  your  mind,  to  excite  in  your 
breast  unjust  suspicions  of  my  truth  and 
honour,  and  to  prejudice  you  against  me?  I 
little  thought  that  Phoebe  could  ever  have 
been  persuaded  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
vows  I  have  so  often  uttered  to  her,  the  pro- 
mises that,  from  my  heart,  I  have  made  to 
her.  Alas,  how  must  you  wrong  me  by  the 
supposition,  and  what  can  I  say,  what  can  I 
do,  to  convince  you  of  the  purity  of  my  in- 
tentions? Although  it  would  annihilate  all 
my  hopes,  and  break  my  heart  to  do  so,  saj 
but  ihe  word,  express  but  the  wish,  and 
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will  at  once  restore  you  to  your  friends,  in- 
nocent as  when  you  quitted  your  paternal 
roof,  and  abandon  all  those  bright  visions  in 
which  my  fond  and  fervid  imagination  has  so 
long  indulged." 

He  spoke  those  words  with  such  tender 
feeling  and  apparent  sincerity,  that  the 
doubts,  the  fears,  and  misgivings  of  poor 
Phoebe  were  at  once  dispelled,  and  she  threw 
herself  weeping  and  sobbing  with  the  power 
of  her  excited  feelings  in  his  arms. 

It  was -some  minutes  ere  she  could  suf- 
ficiently recover  her  composure  to  utter  a 
word,  but  at  length  she  entered  into  a  calm 
explanation  to  Lord  Selborne  of  all  that  had 
taken  place,  so  seriously  to  alarm,  and  re- 
lated to  him  every  particular  of  the  strange 
observations  and  predictions  which  the  old 
woman  had  uttered,  and  to  which  his  lord- 
ship listened  with  feelings  which  the  reader 
may  easily  imagine. 

"  The  insolent  impostor,"  he  exclaimed, 
when  our  heroine  had  concluded;  "would 
that  I  had  seen  her,  I  would  have  given  her 
cause  to  repent  her  boldness.  She  must 
bear  me  some  secret  malice,  some  deadly 
hatred,  though  for  why  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imagine,  for  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  her  before  the  occasion  of  our  meeting 
on  the  way  to  London.  But  you  will  dis- 
miss from  your  memory  her  wild  and  ridi- 
culous prognostications,  I  know,  Phoebe. 
Will  you  not,  dearest?" 

"  1  will  endeavour  to  do  so," '  she  replied ; 
"but  oh,  Selborne,  think  of  the  delicacy  of 
my  situation,  and  how  ready  the  voice  of 
scandal  is  to  spit  forth  its  venom  against  the 
weak,  the  innocent,  and  defenceless.  If  you 
are  sincere  in  yourpromises  to  make  me  your 
wife,  why  delay  ?  I  beseech,  you  either  at 
once  restore  me  to  my  friends  as  the  still  in- 
nocent Phoebe  Mayfield,  or  banisbmy  doubts, 
end  all  suspense  and  misgivings,  and  stifle 
the  voice  of  slander,  by  leading  me  to  the 
altar." 

"  But  a  few  days  longer,  Phoebe,"  replied 
his  lordship,  *'  wait  but  a  few  short  days 
longer,  patiently,  calmly,  confidently,  and  I 
will  then  faithfully,  solemnly  fulfil  my  pro- 
mise. But  for  certain  reasons  which  I  pro- 
bably, need  not  explain  to  you,  our  marriage 
must  be  strictly  private.  Captain  Beaufort 
writes  me  word  that  I  may  expect  him  in 
London  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  and  on 
his  arrival,  I  can  arrange  everything  with 
him  for  the  completion  of  my  wishes,  and 
our  happiness  shall  be  no  longer  delayed.  I 
have  particular  reasons  for  desiring  that 
Captain  Beaufort,  my  cousin,  the  Widow 
Wildlove,  and  probably  your  maid,  Fanny 
should  be  the  only  witnesses  of  the  ceremony. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  this  aiTangcment,  my 
love  ?" 


"  Oh,  how  can  I  be  otherwise?"  answered 
the  poor  girl ;  "  dear  Selborne  these  as- 
surances remove  every  doubt  and  suspicion 
from  my  mind,  and  render  me  happy ;  for  I 
do  believe,  I  know  that  you  wiU  not,  cannot 
deceive  me." 

"  By  all  my  fondest,  dearest  hopes,  never !'' 
exclaimed  the  libertine  vehemently,  as  he 
kissed  rapturously  the  blushing  cheek  of  his 
intended  victim. 

A  disagreeable  laugh  of  scorn  and  derision, 
outside,  near  the  window,  startled  him  and 
aroused  his  indignation,  while  it  elicited  an 
exclamation  of  terror  from  Phoebe.  They 
both  gazed  eagerly  towards  the  spot  from 
whencethe  sound  proceeded,  and  there  again, 
befoi-e  the  window,  her  long,  bony  hand 
stretched  forth  menacingly  towards  Selborne, 
and  her  bright  eyes  fixed  with  a  look  of 
malice  and  bitter  mockery  upon  him,  stood 
the  mysterious,  and  fearful  old  gipsy  sybil ! 

Our  heroine  clung  to  him  with  alarm,  and 
for  a  minute  or  tv/-o  she  had  not  the  power 
to  give  utterance  to  a  word,  but  at  the  same 
time  she  could  not  remove  her  eyes  from  the 
frightful  countenance  of  the  old  woman,  who 
did  not  change  her  attitude  in  the  least,  but 
again  laughed  exultingly,  and  continued  to 
gaze  on  the  astooished  and  enraged  noble- 
man with  a  look  of  defiance. 

"Shall  I  tamely  endure  this  insolence?" 
he  passionately  exclaimed,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  disengage  himself  from  Phoebe,  with  the 
intention  of  summoning  his  attendants  to 
secure  the  gipsy. 

"  Oh,  forbear,  my  lord,  I  entreat  you," 
said  the  agitated  Phoebe,  still  clinging  to  him, 
and  detaining  him  from  the  execution  of  his 
purpose ;  "  shun  her,  approach  her  not ;  the 
unfortunate  woman  must  be  mad,  or  she 
never  could  act  thus  towards  those  who  have 
never  offended  her.  Let  her  go;  do  not 
offer  to  molest  her;  heed  her  not,  I  implore." 

The  old  woman  seemed  to  understand 
what  the  poor  girl  was  saying,  for  she  fixed 
upon  her  a  look  of  terrible  and  ominous 
meaning,  then  once  more  laughing  in  the 
same  unnatural  manner  that  she  had  done 
before,  and  waving  her  hand  with  scorn  and 
defiance  at  his  lordship,  she  turned  hastily 
away  from  the  spot,  and  was  gone  in  an 
instant. 

Phoebe  was  so  overpowered  by  her  emo- 
tions that  she  could  not  utter  a  word,  and 
his  lordship,  exasperated  beyond  all  expres- 
sion, but  endeavouring  to  stifle  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  as  well  as  he  could,  led  her  away 
from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

THE  MIDNIGHT   MABEIAGE. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  emotions  which 
this  strange  and  alarming  adventure  excited 
in  the  bosom  of  our  heroine,  or  the  anger 
and  confusion  it  caused  Lord  Selborne. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  subdued  his  own 
feelings  in  order  to  quiet  her  apprehensions, 
and  in  which  effort  he  succeeded  much  better 
than  might  have  been  expected. 

But  when  alone,  and  left  to  the  uninter- 
rupted indiilgence  of  her  own  thoughts, 
Phoebe  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  obser- 
vations and  prognostications  of  the  sybil 
with  fear  and  trembling,  and  they  had  left 
an  impression  on  her  mind  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  eradicate. 
No.  8. 


The  following  morning,  as  Lord  Selborne 
had  anticipated.  Captain  Beaufort  arrived  at 
the  mansion,  and  his  lordship  having  given 
him  a  hearty  welcome,  conducted  him  to  the 
library,  where  they  were  closeted  for  some 
time. 

"I  am  right  glad  you  have  arrived,  my 
dear  fellow,"  said  Lord  Selborne,  when  they 
were  alone,  "for  I  much  needed  your  pre- 
sence, your  assistance,  and  advice  in  London. 
But  now  tell  me,  Beaufort,  for  I  am,  as  you 
must  be  aware,  all  impatience  to  know,  what 
news  have  you  from  the  village,  eh  ?'' 

"  Oh,  bad  enough,  my  lord,  I  can  assure 
you,"  answered  Captain  Beaufort,  "though 
I  don't  suppose  it  will  affect  you  much.  But 
first  tell  me,  how  far  have  you  progressed  in 
your  designs  against  your  little  rustic  in- 
amorata ?" 
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"  Ob,  slowly,  hut  nevertheless,  I  think, 
securely,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  she  has  at 
times  her  doubts  and  misgivings,  hut  I  think 
that  I  have  pretty  well  conquered  them,  and 
much  depends  upon  you.  I  place  every  re- 
liance on  your  skill,  wit,  and  ingenuity, 
captain." 

"  You  are  right  to  do  so,  ray  lord,"  re- 
turned Beaufort,  "  but  we  have  not  a  little 
+,0  expect  from,  the  artifices  of  my  charming 
Widow  Wildlove.  Your  amiable  cousm,  as 
you  find  no  doubt,  it  suits  your  purpose  to 
designate  her.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  fares  my 
charmer  ?" 

"  Excellently,"  replied  Selborne,  "  and  she 
will  be  delighted  at  yoiir  return,  hut  she  is 
at  present  absent  from  home.  Now,  my 
dear  fellow,  pray  do  not  keep  me  any  longer 
in  suspense.  How  fare  they  all  in  the 
country  ?  The  old  people,  Henry  Ashford, 
all  the  friends  of  Phoebe?  DicJ  not  her 
elopement  cause  n.  great  sensation,  e|j  ?" 

"  Sensation  !  "  repeated  Beaufort,  "  aye, 
and  something  more  than  that,  which  it 
would  not  be  altogether  prudent  to  make 
Phoebe  Mayfield  acquainted  with,  or  per- 
chance it  might  drive  her  crazy." 

"  Ah,"  interrogated  Selborne,  with  a  look 
of  eager  curiosity  and  alarm,  "what  mean 
you  ?     Tell  me,  quick." 

"  Well,"  said  Beaufort,  with  cool  and  heart- 
less indifference,  "the  tale  is  soon  told.  The 
old  people,  the  parents  of  Phoebe,  I  mean, 
were  making  merry  with  the  villagers  in  the 
Hazel  Dell,  and  expecting  her  to  join  them 
every  minute,  when  Henry  Ashford,  who  it 
seems  had  got  possession  of  the  open  letter 
which  Phoebe  had  left  behind  her  in  the 
cottage,  arrived  in  the  dell  with  the  fatal  in- 
telligence of  her  elopement.  The  shock  was 
too  ?reat  for  old  Dame  Mayfield,  and  she 
sunk  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  struck 
with  death.  She  had  broken  her  heart,  as  it 
is  called,  though  for  my  own  part  I  never 
could  understand  it,  and  she  died  the  same 
night." 

"Died — died!"  repeated  Lord  Selborne, 
with  a  look  of  horror  and  remorse;  "poor, 
unfortunate  old  woman;  and  I  have  been 
the  guilty  cause  of  her  untimely  fate.  Alas, 
how  bitterly  do  I  now  reproach  myself." 

"  Psha,  colonel,"  returned  the  reckless  and 
abandoned  Captain  Beaufort,  "  this  is  a  dis- 
play of  childish  weakness  which  I  did  not 
think  you  capable  of.  Why  should  the  death 
of  the  silly  old  woman  trouble  you  ?  You 
did  not  seek  it,  or  calculate  iipon  it." 

"  True,"  coincided  Selborne,  somewhat 
more  composed,  "but  was  it  not  my  guilty 
conduct  which  brought  about  the  calamity? 
01),  did  Phoebe  but  know  what  has  so 
awfully  happened,  what  vvould  be  her  horror, 
anguish,  and  despair?" 


"  It  must  be  our  careful  task  to  keep  her 
in  ignorance  of  it,"  observed  Beaufort,  "I 
am  prepared  with  a  tale  to  blind  her,  and  to 
quiet  all  her  apprehensions." 


^Ah, 


say  you   so.-* 


said  his  lordship, 
eagerly,  "  that  is  well.  I  will  leave  every- 
thing to  you  and  the  widow,  and  no  doubt 
you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  your  task  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  But  she  grows 
impatient  for  the  marriage." 

"  The  mari'iage,"  repeated  the  captain, 
with  a  sarcastic  and  significant  grin. 

"Yes,''  said  Selborne,  "and  I  have  been 
compelled  to  promise  her  that  it  shall  take 
place  in  a  few  days  after  your  arrival  in 
London." 

"Which  promise,"  returned  Beaufort; 
"you  can  fulfil,  in  so  far  as  the  mockery  of  a 
marriage  you  intend  it  shall  be.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  any  delay,  and  the  sooner  there- 
fore that  part  of  the  business  is  settled  the 
better,  It  will  quiet  all  the  girl's  scruples 
and  apprehensions,  and  obtain  for  you  the 
accomplishment  of  your  wishes,  the  comple- 
tion of  your  designs." 

"  True,"  said  Lord  Selborne,  in  a  tone  of 
satisfaction  ;  "we  will,  however,  talk  further 
on  this  business  anon." 

"Aye,"  observed  the  captain  ;  "  but  there 
is  one  fact  which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  un- 
necessary for  me  to  remind  you  of." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?" 

"  I'm  in  want  of  cash." 

"Humph!  quite  cleared  out?" 

"  Quite  cleared  out  at  present,  colonel. 
I've  been  deuced  unfortunate  at  play,  lately ; 
then  the  turf  has  produced  me  little  or  no- 
thing, but  bad  luck.  In  fact,  the  fickle  dame 
fortune,  seems  to  have  abandoned  me  latterly 
altogether;  and  what  makes  it  the  more 
annoying,  those  damned  creditors  will  keep 
beseiging  me  like  so  many  hungry  wolves, 
'Tis  a  bad  thing,  my  lord,  to  be  a  gentleman 
without  means," 

"  True,  But  I  suppose  I  must  assist  you 
out  of  your  difficulties.'' 

"  Of  course  you  will,"  said  the  captain 
that  is  if  you  consider  my  services  of  any 
value." 

"  Enough,''  returned  Lord  Selborne;  "  you 
know  I  never  refuse  you." 

"You  have  not,  my  lord,  and  I  thank 
you." 

"  Here  is  a  blank  cheque,  you  can  fill  it  up 
for  any  amount  you  may  require." 

"  Thanks,  Your  lordship  is  most  kind 
and  considerate." 

"  I  may  then  depend  upon  your  fidelity  ?" 

"  You  may  ,  you  have  never  yet  had  cause 
to  doubt  me," 

"  I  have  not.     But — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  lound  knock  at 
the  street  door. 
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"It  is  your  charming  widow  returned," 
said  his  lordship.  "  We  will  arrange  matters 
together." 

Widow  Wildlove  was  now  announced,  and 
shortly  after  entered  the  room  ;  and  here  we 
will  leave  those  three  worthies  for  awhile 
together,  to  concoct  and  mature  their 
nefarious  designs,  and  return  to  Phoebe,  who 
on  the  arrival  of  the  captain  was  seuted  alone, 
and  wrapped  in  meditation,  in  the  parlour, 
and  saw  him  alight  from  the  chaise  at  the 
door. 

The  boldness  and  levity  of  this  man  had 
ever  been  most  offensive  and  disgusting  to 
our  heroine.  She  had  indeed  felt  surprised 
that  his  lordship  admitted  him  into  his 
society,  much  more  honoured  him  with  his 
frieudship  ;  and  she  had  at  all  limes  felt  un- 
easy when  she  met  him  in  his  society. 

But  now  she  felt  a  most  unconquerable 
anxiety  to  speak  with  him,  and  her  heart 
palpitated  so  violently  against  her  side  when 
she  beheld  him  ;  and  such  a  variety  of  feel- 
ings came  over  her,  such  a  wild  tumult  of 
hopes,  and  doubts,  and  fears,  that  she  could 
scarcely  contain  herself. 

He  had  come  from  her  native  village ;  he 
could  inform  her  of  all  the  particulars  she  so 
much  wanted  to  know.  All  about  her  dear 
parents  and  Henry  Ashford,  everything  that 
had  happened  after  her  elopement,  and  how 
they  now  were.  He  could  inspire  her  with 
the  brightest  hopes,  or  fill  her  mind  with  the 
blackest  despair ;  and  various  and  conflict- 
ing were  the  conjectures  that  racked  her 
bi'ain,  and  gloomy  at  times  were  the  forbod- 
ings  that  tortured  her. 

"  Oh,  heaven  grant  that  they  have  pardon- 
ed the  course,  the  desperate  and  dangerous 
course  I  have  been  induced  to  pursue,"  she 
ejaculated,  clasping  her  hands  together; 
"  that  they  have  been  able  to  summon  forti- 
tude to  their  aid  to  support  my  unexpected 
departure,  and  that  no  dark  suspicions  have 
entered  their  breasts  of  the  integrity  and 
virtue  of  my  motives.  But  they  will  not, 
they  cannot  surely  believe  me  lost  and  aban- 
doned. They  will  not  close  their  hearts 
against  me  and  discard  me  from  their  affec- 
tions for  ever.  Oh,  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
endure  that  dreadiul  thought.  Yet  they  have 
never  answered  my  letters,  and  their  silence 
tortures  me.  Captain  Beaufort  can  banish 
this  suspense,  and  oh,  that  he  may  speak  the 
truth,  and  have  nothing  but  the  most  hope- 
ful intelligence  to  impart  to  me." 

Still  she  could  not  divest  her  mind  of  the 
strange  and  dismal  presentiments  that  had 
taken  possession  of  it,  and  she  awaited  with 
thd  utmost  impatience  till  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with  Captain  Beaufort. 

More  than  an  hour,  however,  elapsed  with- 
out any  signs  of  her  wishes  being  gratified, 


and  she  began  to  think  that  they  had  for- 
gotten her,  or  that  the  intelligence  they 
had  to  impart  to  her  was  of  that  painful  and 
melancholy  nature,  that  they  dreaded  to 
communicate  it. 

At  length,  however,  her  anxiety  was  some- 
what abated  by  the  entrance  of  Fanny,  with 
a  message  from  his  lordship,  desiring  her 
attendance  in  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
and  the  widow,  and  Captain  Beaufort  wera 
seated. 

With  throbbing  heart,  and  full  of  expecta- 
tion Phoebe  obeyed,  and  Captain  Beaufort 
arose  on  her  entrance  into  the  room,  and 
greeted  her  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and 
apparent  friendship,  congratuLiting  her  en 
her  personal  appearance,  which  he  really 
thought  was  the  most  charming  he  had  ever 
gazed  upon. 

Phoebe,  however,  could  not  restrain  her 
anxiety,  and  she  eagerly  inquired  after  her 
dear  parents,  and  how  they  had  supported 
her  flight. 

Captain  Beaufort  did  not  appear  to  hesitate 
or  to  be  the  least  disconcerted  by  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  assured  her  that  when  he  had 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  they 
were  quite  well  as  he  could  ascertain,  and, 
sent  her  their  blessing  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing him  to  inform  her  that  circum- 
stances had  hitherto  prevented  their  writing 
to  her,  but  that  they  would  do  so  at  the 
eai'liest  opportunity,  and  that  they  placed 
every  reliance  in  the  honour  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne,  and  trusted  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  they  should  all  meet  in  happi- 
ness again  together. 

Phoebe  fixed  her  keen  and  penetrating  eyes 
earnestly  upon  the  countenance  of  Captain 
Beaufort  as  he  thus  spoke,  and  seemed  to  be 
endeavouring  to  read  his  thoughts,  but  lie 
witlistood  her  searching  glances  with  the 
utmost  composure,  and  there  was  nothing 
whatever  in  the  expression  of  his  features,  or 
his  general  demeanour  to  give  her  room  to 
doubt  the  truth  or  sincerity  of  what  he  had 
uttered. 

"  Captain  Beaufort,"  she  said  seriously, 
"  I  solemnly  implore  you  to  assure  me  that 
you  have  spoken  the  truth  ?" 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  designing  villain, 
with  a  slight  appearance  of  resentment, 
"  Miss  Mayfield  cannot  entertain  any  doubt, 
or  suspect  for  a  moment  that  I  would  so  far 
degrade  myself  as  to  seek  to  deceive  her.  I 
again,  if  necessary,  repeat  most  solemnly  that 
what  I  have  stated  is  correctj  and  un- 
exaggerated." 

"  Then  thanks,  thanks.  Captain  Beaufort, 
for  that  blessed  assurance,"  exclaimed  our 
agitated  heroine,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears ; 
"  it  has  removed  a  weight  of  care  and  anxiety 
from  my  breast  which  was  almost  insupport- 
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nble.  But,  oh,  tell  me,  I  implore  you,  how 
did  my  dear  old  parents  bear  the  shock  of  my 
elopement  ?  Were,  oh,  were  they  not  dis- 
tracted ?" 

"  Why,  Miss  Phoebe,"  replied  Beaufort ; 
"  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  deny  that 
they  were.  At  first  they  were  completely 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  grief,  and 
despair ;  and  reproached  you  for  your  cruel 
ingratitude,  and  his  lordship  in  the  most  un- 
measured terms,  for  the  treacherous  and  dis- 
honourable part  they  supposed  that  he  had 
acted.  But  I  was  in  the  Dell  at  the  time, 
and  after  the  violent  ebullition  of  their  grief 
and  passion  was  over,  I  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  them,  pointed  out  to  them  the 
erroneousness  of  the  conclusions  they  had 
arrived  at,  the  injustice  they  did  to  you  and 
Lord  Selborne,  and  finally  I  succeeded  in 
calming  their  feelings,  and  convincing  them 
that  you  had  done  nothing  which  might  cause 
the  blush  of  shame  to  mantle  on  their  cheeks." 

Tears  again  gushed  to  the  eyes  of  poor 
Phoebe,  and  taking  the  hand  of  Captain 
Beaufort,  she  raised  it  gratefully  and  respect- 
fully to  her  lips. 

Lord  Selborne  fixed  upon  her  a  look  of  the 
utmost  affection,  and  congratulated  her  on 
the  welcome  and  unexpected  information  she 
had  received  from  Captain  Beaufort ;  and  he 
then  endeavoured  to  change  the  topic  of  con- 
versation, and  to  divert  her  attention  from 
the  other  melancholy  subjects  that  engrossed 
her  thoughts. 

But  Phoebe  felt  her  mind  too  greatly 
agitated  to  permit  her  to  enter  with  any 
degree  of  spirit  or  patience  into  conversation, 
and  she  shortly  formed  an  excuse  to  retire 
for  awhile  to  her  own  room  in  order  to  collect 
herself. 

"  Bravo,  Beaufort,"  said  the  young  noble- 
man, when  they  were  alone,  the  Widow 
Wildlove  having  also  retired ;  "  you  have 
played  you  part  so  far  admirably,  completely 
deceived  Phoebe,  and  quieted  those  appre- 
hensions that  were  begining  to  obtain  too 
powerful  an  ascendancy  in  her  breast.  I 
thank  you,  from  my  heart,  I  thank  you." 

"  Oh,  name  it  not,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
crafty  libertine ;  "  you  know  how  anxious  I 
ever  am  to  serve  you,  likewise  the  ability  I 
have  to  do  so.  1  think  the  story  I  told  her 
was  a  most  plausible  one." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Selborne,  hastily,  "  it  was 
indeed  cleverly  done.  But  still,  poor  girl,  it 
is  most  cruel  to  deceive  her  thus,  and — " 

"  Bah !"  interrupted  the  villain,  Beaufort, 
impatiently;  "you  will  fail  in  the  final  ac- 
complishment of  your  designs  depend  on  it, 
if  you  sufier  yourself  to  give  way  to  those 
qualms  of  conscience." 

"  Nay,  Beaufort,"  returned  Lord  Selborne, 
with  a  look  of  compunction  ;  "  in  spite  of  all  ' 


my  efforts,  I  cannot  treat  this  business  so 
lightly  as  you  would  have  me  do.  It  does 
indeed  seem  monstrous  thus  to  deceive  one 
so  good  and  innocent.  Alas !  what  would 
be  the  horror  of  the  poor  girl's  feelings,  how 
bitter  the  curses  and  reproaches  she  must 
heap  upon  my  head,  did  she  but  know  of  the 
melancholy  and  untimely  fate  of  her  aged 
parents,  to  whom  she  was  so  fondly  attached." 
"  1  have  no  patience,  my  lord,"  said  Beau- 
fort, "  with  this  maudlin  trash,  and  pardon 
me,  but  if  you  persist  in  it,  I  must  beg  to 
retire.  I  am  in  no  mood  for  such  grave 
matters,  I  assure  you,  and  would  much  rather 
crack  a  bottle  and  a  joke." 

"Captain  Beaufort,"  said  Lord  Selborne, 
deliberately,  after  a  pause,  and  looking  sted- 
fastly  at  him,  "  Captain  Beaufort,  you  are 
a  most  consummate  scoundrel." 

"You  flatter  me,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
captain,  coolly,  and  laughing;  "  I  am  very 
proud  and  happy  to  be  able  to  return  the 
compliment  to  your  lordship,  with  interest, 
but  with  this  slight  exception  only,  namely, 
that  you  have  not  had  exactly  that  experience 
in  the  school  of  villainy  that  J  have;  but  you 
are  an  apt  scholar,  and  no  doubt  under  my 
tuition,  and  others,  your  education  will  be 
finished  ere  long,  and  you  -will  come  out 
highly  polished." 

"Psha!"  exclaimed  Selborne,  haughtily, 
and  angrily  ;  "  you  mock  me." 

''  I  do  but  offer  you  a  fair  retort,"  answered 
Beaufort ;  "  and  therefore,  my  lord,  you 
should  not  take  offence,  or  lose  your  temper. 
However,  seriously  speaking,  if  you  do  repent 
of  what  you  have  done,  and  wish  to  make 
atonement,  why  e'en  abandon  your  designs, 
divulge  the  truth  to  Phoebe  Mayfield,  restore 
her  to  her  village  home,  and  then,  of  course, 
there  will  he  no  further  occasion  for  my 
services.  But  mettinks  it  would  be  a  pity 
for  you  to  come  to  that  determination  after 
all  the  trouble,  expense,  ingenuity,  and 
anxiety  of  mind  it  has  cost  you  to  proceed 
thus  far  with  your  designs." 

"  Eesignthe  beauteous  Phoebe,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Selborne,  vehemently,  "relinquish  all 
those  blissful  hopes  and  wishes  I  have  so  long 
and  so  fondly  cherished  and  indulged  in  ? 
Never !  no  Beaufort,  it  was  but  the  weakness 
of  the  moment  that  caused  me  to  make  use 
of  the  rash  expressions  I  did,  and  I  there- 
fore crave  your  patience  and  indulgence. 
No  time  shall  now  be  lost  in  bringing  about 
the  consummation  of  my  happiness." 

"  Aye,  my  lord,''  remarked  Beaufort,  ap- 
provingly, "  now  you  speak  something  like, 
and  I  am  your's  to  command.  The  game's 
your  own,  if  you  only  play  your  cards  wisely, 
and  nothing  whatever,  but  any  weakness  or 
wavering  on  your  own  part  can  prevent  the 
completion  of  your  triumph." 
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*'  I  will  follow  your  advice,  Captain  Beau- 
fort, in  particular,"  said  Lord  Selborne,  "but 
we  must  use  every  precaution,  or  we  might 
betray  ourselves.  Phoebe  has  a  keen  pene- 
tration, and  any  temporary  forgetfulness  on 
our  part  would  be  sure  to  arouse  her  sus- 
picions in  a  moment,  and  frustrate  all  our 
schemes." 

Captain  Beaufort  returned  a  suitable  an- 
swer to  this,  and  they  continued  to  converse 
together,  and  to  arrange  aU  their  plans  for 
the  future,  till  the  widow  and  Phoebe  re- 
joined them,  which  was  not  till  the  hour  of 
dinner. 

Phoebe,  during  the  time  she  had  been  left 
to  herself,  had  given  free  indulgence  to  the 
varied  and  powerful  emotions  which  the 
statement  of  Captain  Beaufort  had  excited 
in  her  breast,  and  many  were  the  tears  she 
had  shed  when  she  thought  of  her  poor  old 
parents,  and  the  loneliness  and  melancholy 
they  must  feel,  now  she  was  away  from  them. 
But  the  reflection  that  she  would  shortly  be 
restored  to  them  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Selborne, 
and  remove  them  from  poverty  to  wealth 
and  happiness,  making  their  declining  days 
those  of  serenity  and  comfort,  afforded  her 
that  joy  and  consolation  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe. 

"  Yes,  dear  Selborne,"  she  soliloquised,  "  I 
know,  I  am  confident  that  you  will  faithfully 
keep  your  word.  I  will  no  longer  doubt  you, 
and  in  that  reflection  I  will  endeavour  to  be 
happy." 

It  was  such  thoughts  as  these  that  calmed 
the  poor  girl's  mind,  and  imparted  that  cheer- 
fulness and  contentment  to  her  looks,  which 
Lord  Selborne  could  not  help  noticing  with 
pleasure,  when  she  rejoined  them  at  dinner. 


Another  week  wore  slowly  and  tediously 
away  at  the  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square, 
without  anything  particular  occurring.  There 
were  no  visitors,  and  Phoebe  saw  no  one 
save  Lord  Selborne,  the  widow,  and  Captain 
Beaufort,  so  for  all  that  she  had  yet  experi- 
enced, she  might  have  considered  a  London 
life  dull,  insipid,  and  monotonous  enough, 
were  it  not  that  her  thoughts  were  too  busily 
occupied  on  other  subjects,  to  allow  her  to 
give  any  serious  attention  to  it. 

At  length  Lord  Selborne,  in  terms  of  the 
most  apparent  affectionate  delight,  announced 
to  our  blushing  heroine  the  time  he  had 
fixed  upon  for  their  union,  and  the  arrange- 
ments he  had  made  with  a  clergyman,  a  con- 
fidential friend  of  his,  for  the  due  and  solemn 
performance  of  the  ceremony,  which,  as  he 
had  before  stated,  was,  for  obvious  reasons 
which  he  forcibly  impi'essed  upon  Phoebe,  to 
be  strictly  private,  and  to  take  place  at  mid- 


night in  an  ancient  chapel  attached  to  an 
old  mansion  of  his,  situated  a  short  distance 
from  town. 

With  what  mingled  feelings  of  delight  and 
gratitude  to  Lord  Selborne,  for  the  honour- 
able performance  of  his  promise,  did  Phoebe 
receive  this  announcement.  All  former 
doubts  and  fears  were  now  removed  from  her 
mind,  and  she  looked  forward  to  the  future 
with  the  brightest  and  fondest  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations. 

She  was  left  with  the  Widow  Wildlove — 
who  seemed  enraptured  with  the  task  which 
had  devolved  on  her — to  make  all  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  joyous  and  im- 
portant occasion. 

The  important  day  at  length  arrived.  At 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  before  there 
were  many  persons  about,  a  closed  chaise 
was  at  the  door  into  which  Lord  Selborne 
handed  the  trembling  Phoebe,  attired  in 
white,  and  looking  bewitchingly  modest  and 
beautiful.  She  was  followed  by  her  maid 
and  the  Widow  Wildlove,  and  the  vehicle 
then  drove  off  at  a  rapid  rate,  Selborne  and 
Captain  Beaufort,  with  their  grooms,  pro- 
ceeding behind  on  horseback. 

The  place  of  their  destination  was  an  old 
country  mansion,  which  had  been  a  favourite 
residence  of  some  of  his  lordship's  ancestors, 
but  which  he  probably  only  visited  once  in 
a  season  or  two,  and  then  always  made  his 
stay  as  brief  as  possible. 

It  was  called  Selborne  Hall,  and  was  situ- 
ated about  thirty  miles  from  London  in  the 
county  of  Essex. 

It  was  a  straggling,  gothic,  moss  and  ivy- 
mantled  building,  situated  amidst  stately 
trees,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  park  of  some 
extent,  and  surrounded  by  scenery  of  a 
diversified  and  picturesque  description.  The 
hall  itself  had  a  most  venerable  appearance, 
and  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  taste 
of  oin-  heroine,  for  it  reminded  her  of  home, 
and  the  pleasant  scenes  among  which,  from 
the  earliest  days  of  childhood,  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  ramble. 

The  little  chapel,  too,  attached,  corres- 
ponded with  the  main  features  of  the  build- 
ing, and  like  it  was  overgrown  with  moss 
and  ivy,  which  gave  it  a  grave  and  solemn 
appearance. 

The  few  domestics  who  resided  at  the  hall 
were  as  old-fashioned  in  their  looks  as  the 
building  itself,  and  had  all  of  them  inhabited 
the  place  for  many,  many  years,  and  had 
grown  grey  in  it. 

Even  the  tenantry  on  the  estate,  from  the 
children  to  the  grand-parents,  had  the  same 
aged  aspect,  and  might  have  been  supposed 
to  be  almost  coeval  with  the  building. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  fast  falling 
on  all  around  when  the  travellers  arrived  at 
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the  end  of  their  journey ;  for,  after  they  had 
got  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London, 
the  chaise  had  proceeded  at  only  a  very 
moderate  rate,  and  they  stopped  several  times 
to  refresh  themselves. 

The  chaise  had  just  entered  upon  the 
principal  drive  which  led  up  to  the  gothic 
portico  of  the  hall,  when  the  postillion  hav- 
ing shouted  in  vain,  it  came  to  a  sudden 
stop,  and  our  heroine  and  her  companfons 
having  looked  out  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
perceived  a  human  form  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  road  in  a  fixed  and  impressive 
attitude,  and  which,  from  its  appearance  was 
that  of  a  woman. 

A  feeling  of  dread  and  strange  foreboding 
took  possession  of  Phoebe  on  seeing  this 
strange  being,  and  she  continued  to  gaze  at 
her  with  the  mosf  anxious  curiosity,  but 
without  being  able  to  utter  a  word  to  her 
companions,  who  were  astonished,  and  not 
unamused  with  the  adventure. 

At  length  the  woman  moved  from  the  spot 
on  which  she  had  been  standing,  and  slowly 
approached  the  carriage,  so  closely  indeed 
that  Phoebe  had  a  distinct  view  of  her  per- 
son and  features ;  and  the  reader  may  judge 
of  her  emotions,  when  she  recognised  in 
them  those  of  the  old  gipsy  sybil." 

Her  ugly  features  were  still  more  fright- 
fully distorted  by  a  sardonic  and  sarcastic 
grin,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  beam  with  more 
than  their  wonted  fire,  and  they  were  fixed 
full  upon  the  pale  countenance  of  our  heroine 
alone,  and  her  long,  brown,  bony  arm  was 
stretched  forth  significantly  towards  her. 

Phoebe,  however,  was  not  suffered  to  gaze 
long,  for  Lord  Selborne  and  Beaufort,  who 
had  ascertained  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  chaise,  and  were  riding 
angrily  up  to  the  old  woman,  when  she  ut- 
tered a  loud  and  scornful  laugh,  and  bounded 
from  the  spot  with  a  speed  and  agility  that 
could  not  have  been  expected  in  one  of  her 
great  apparent  age. 

Selborne  and  Captain  Beaufort,  surprised 
and  vexed  at  the  boldness  of  the  gipsy,  rode 
after  her,  with  the  determination  of  detaining 
her,  and  handing  her  into  custody,  till  her 
designs  could  be  ascertained ;  but  the  old 
woman  continued  her  flight  with  unabated 
speed  ;  once  or  twice  turning  round,  glaring 
maliciously  at  Lord  Selborne  and  his  com- 
panion, and  laughing  triumphantly,  and 
taking  the  path  which  led  to  one  of  the  park 
entrances. 

Here  to  the  astonishment,  and  no  little 
alarm  of  Lord  Selborne  he  beheld  the  same 
ruffian  who  had  before  crossed  his  path  on 
his  journey  to  London,  with  several  more 
armed  gipsies,  whose  looks  were  of  the  most 
savage  and  threatening  description. 

Surprised  and  dismayed,  and   fearful  of 


coming  into  collision  with  those  desperate 
people,  Selborne  and  the  captain  made  a 
sudden  stop,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
chaise  which  was  approaching,  and  they  had 
no  sooner  done  so  than  a  loud  shout  of  ex- 
ultation and  derision  arose  from  the  gipsies, 
and  the  next  moment  they  disappeared  hastily 
at  the  park-gates. 

Phoebe  had  watched  with  feelings  ot 
suspense  and  alarm  all  that  had  taken  place, 
and  on  Lord  Selborne  and  Captain  Beaufort 
riding  up  to  the  vehicle  they  found  her  pale 
and  agitated,  and  leaning  on  the  Widow 
Wildlove,  who  was  endeavouring  to  compose 
her  feelings,  and  quiet  her  apprehensions,  for 
support. 

His  lordship  conquered  his  own  emotions 
arid  excitement  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  tranquilise 
and  re-assue  her,  and  the  chaise  was  im- 
mediately driven  up  to  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  hall,  where  Peter,  the  old  steward, 
his  aged  wife,  a  comely,  amiable  looking 
dame,  and  the  other  few  domestics,  male  and 
female,  who  resided  in  the  mansion,  were 
assembled  to  receive  and  welcome  them. 

At  the  sight  of  these  humble,  but  friendly 
individuals,  the  spirits  of  our  heroine  revived, 
but  her  heart  fluttered,  and  she  could  not 
help  feeling  a  trembling  sensation  come  over 
her,  when  his  lordship  handed  her  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  she  knew  that  so  many  eyes 
were  fixed  with  curiosity  upon  her. 

Lord  Selborne,  however,  by  a  smiling  look, 
encouraged  her,  and  taking  her  hand,  hurried 
her  through  the  group  of  servants  into  the 
hall,  followed  by  Captain  Beaufort  and  the 
Widow  Wildlove. 

Being  seated  in  one  of  the  principal  apart- 
ments, which  was  furnished,  and  bore  a  cor- 
responding aspect  to  the  exterior  of  the  hall, 
Lord  Selborne  and  his  companions  con- 
gratulated Phoebe  on  the  termination  of  the 
journey,  and  then  endeavoured  to  cheer  her 
spirits,  and  to  banish  from  her  recollection 
the  recent  adventure  with  the  mysterious  old 
sybil  and  the  other  gipsies.  But  that  was  a 
task  rather  difficult  to  accomplish,  especially 
as  the  circumstances  had  occurred  at  the 
time  it  did. 

His  lordship's  arguments  and  persuasions, 
however,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  volatile  widow 
and  Captain  Beaufort,  at  length  prevailed, 
and  Phoebe  became  comparatively  happy. 

The  dinner,  and  arrival  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Alton,  were  announced  simultaneously, 
and  our  heroine  blushed  and  trembled,  for 
Lord  Selborne  informed  her  that  this  was  the 
gentleman,  his  particular  and  confidential 
friend,  who  had  undertalien  the  performance 
of  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  she  was  intro- 
duced to  him  with  much  formality,  which 
added  to  her  excitement  and  embarrassment. 
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The  appearance  of  the  reverend  gentleman 
was  anything  but  prepossesshig,  tind  Phoebe 
shrunk  from  his  rather  bold  and  vulgar 
scrutiny  with  an  unaccountftble  feeling  of 
dread  and  repugnance,  ^ut  which  she  found 
it  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  conquer  or  control. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Alton — as  he  was  in- 
troduced to  our  heroine — was  a  short,  thick- 
set, middle-aged  man,  with  a  vulgar  and 
sinister  expression  of  features,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  qualify  by  a  superscillious 
smile,  but  which  rendered  them,  if  possible 
the  more  repulsive.  He  had  a  low,  narrow 
forehead,  and  small,  piggish,  deep  set  eyes, 
which,  however,  at  times  sparkled  with  an 
unnatural  lustre;  and  a  huge  pair  of  black 
whiskers,  gave  him  anything  but  a  reverend 
appearance. 

The  reverend  gentleman  was  certainly  not 
very  loquacious,  in  fact,  he  talked  but  little 
and  what  he  did  say  savoured  more  of  ignor- 
ance and  common-place,  than  any  other 
quality. 

Phoebe  felt  far  from  easy  in  the  company 
of  this  gentleman,  although  his  lordship  had 
introduced  him  as  his  intimate  and  particular 
friend  ;  and  she  felt  anxious  for  the  ceremony 
to  be  over,  when  she  might  hope  that  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  take  his  departure 
from  the  hall. 

The  hours  passed  quickly  away,  and,  as 
the  appointed  hour  approached,  the  agitation 
and  anxiety,  the  fears,  doubts,  hopes,  and 
suspicions  of  Phoebe  increased,  and  her  forti- 
tude almost  entirely  forsook  her. 

About  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Alton,  Captain  Beaufort,  and 
the  Widow  Wildlove  retired  from  the  room, 
as  if  by  previous  arrangement,  and  Phoebe 
and  Lord  Selborne  were  left  to  themselves. 

He  now  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  trembling  maiden, 
and  to  inspire  her  breast  with  feelings  of 
happy  hope  and  confidence. 

He  drew  a  glowing  picture  of  the  future 
happiness  that  was  in  store  for  her ;  again 
and  again  repeated  his  vows  of  ardent  love 
and  constancy,  called  her  his  beloved  wife, 
and  lavished  upon  her  every  fond  endear- 
ment, that  affection  could  suggest  or  honour 
sanction. 

And  could  poor  Phoebe  remain  unmoved, 
or  insensible  to  his  affectionate  attentions  ? 
It  was  impossible  that  she  could  ;  and  throw- 
ing herself  into  his  arms,  she  hid  her  blushing 
face  on  his  bosom,  and  her  heart  responded 
freely  to  the  warm  feelings  he  had  so 
passionately  and  so  eloquently  expressed. 

The  long  anticipated  moment  which  was 
to  seal  the  fate  of  Phoebe  Mayfield  for  ever, 
arrived.  The  hour  of  twelve  struck  from  the 
old  clock  in  the  hall,  and  Phoebe,  having 
been  equipped  for  the  ceremony  by  her  maid 


Fanny,  who  had  accompanied  her  on  the 
journey,  was  again  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Lord  Selborne,  who  took  her  arm  with  an 
encouraging  smile,  and  led  her  from  the  hail 
towards  the  chapel,  followed  by  Fanny,  and 
the  old  steward  and  his  wife,  who  had,  at  the 
request  of  our  heroine  herself,  been  permitted 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony. 

The  widov/  and  Captain  Beaufort  met  them 
at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  and  with  a  trembling 
step,  and  a  violently  throbbing  heart,  Phoebe 
was  ushered  into  the  sacred  building. 

Long  candles,  which  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  Roman  catholic  ceremony,  were  burning 
on  the  altar,  behind  which  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Alton  was  standing,  attired  for  the  solemn 
occasion. 

The  chapel  was  small,  and  it  had  a  truly 
venerable  appearance,  the  stone  wall,  and 
the  pillars  that  supported  the  roof,  being 
blackened  by  age.  The  windows  were  of 
stained  glass,  and  being  reflected  upon  by 
the  lights  burning  upon  the  altar,  were  shown 
with  great  and  striking  effect. 

But  the  thoughts  of  Phoebe  were  too 
busily  occupied,  and  her  mind  too  much 
agitated  to  suffer  her  to  take  any  particular 
notice  of  those  particulars,  and  with  tha 
most  powerful  and  indescribable  emotions, 
and  a  bewildered  brain,  she  was  conducted  by 
Lord  Selborne  to  the  altar,  and  followed  by 
the  widow  and  Captain  Beaufort. 

The  libertine  and  his  beauteous  victim 
knelt  before  the  altar  ;  there  was  a  profound 
and  solemn  silence  of  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  the  ceremony  commenced,  and  was 
continued  to  the  conclusion  without  in- 
terruption. 

A  paper  was  then  handed  by  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Alton  to  his  lordship,  which  himself  and 
Phoebe  were  requested  to  sign,  which  they 
did,  without  looking  at  the  contents  of  the 
document  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
Captain  Beaufort  and  the  widow  then  also 
attached  their  signatures  to  the  paper ;  Lord 
Selborne  rapturously  clasped  our  blushing' 
heroine  to  his  bosom  and  saluted  her  as  his 
bride,  and  the  other  persons  present  warmly 
congratulated  her  as  Lady  Selborne ! 

In  a  state  of  agitation  which  we  need  not 
seek  to  describe,  Phoebe  was  re-conducted 
from  the  chapel,  followed  by  those  who  had 
been  present  at  the  ceremony,  but  im- 
mediately on  issuing  from  the  door,  they 
were  surprised  and  alarmed  by  the  loud  buzz 
of  numerous  voices,  and  then  the  reflection 
of  several  torches,  and  before  they  had  hardly 
time  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  this  event, 
the  old  gipsy  sybil,  and  her  rough  and  uncouth 
companions  appeared  before  them,  their  wild 
and  savage  expression  of  features  dis- 
tinctly revealed  to  them  in  the  broad  glare  of 
the  torches  they  carried  with  them. 
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Phoebe  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  terror,  and 
clung  closely  to  Lord  Selborne,  and  he  could 
not  help  feeling  uneasy  and  alarmed  at  this 
unexpected  and  unwelcome  congregation. 
But  he  quickly  recovered  his  self-possession, 
and  sternly  and  peremptorily  demanded  of 
the  sybil,  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion. 

A  malicious  grin  overspread  the  repulsive 
features  of  the  old  woman,  as,  in  her  usual 
harsh  and  discordant  tones,  she  answered : 

"  You  did  not  expect  me  and  my  friends 
on  this  auspicious  occasion,  Lord  Selborne ; 
but  the  gipsy  sybil  could  not  fail  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  success  of  your  deep 
laid  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  female 
innocence.  Oh,  it  is  a  noble  deed ;  one 
worthy  of  the  honoured  name  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne. Comrades,  give  vent  to  your  feelings 
of  respect,  admiration,  and  gratification  at 
the  triumph  of  his  lordship  !" 

A  deafening  shout,  more  like  the  yell  of 
savage  beasts  than  anything  human,  burst 
forth  from  the  gipsies  at  this  insolent  speech. 
and  Lord  Selborne,  Beaufort,  and  the  widow 
stood  completely  astonished  and  bewildered. 

Phoebe,  completely  overpowered  by  the 
terror  and  agitation  of  her  feelings,  screamed 
and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  Lord  Selborne ; 
and  glaring  with  malicious  exultation  upon 
them,  the  gipsies  slowly  retired  from  the 
spot,  before  Lord  Selborne  or  his  friends  had 
time,  or  had  sufficiently  recovered  themselves 
to  put  another  question  to  them. 

Thus  terminated  the  doubtful  midnight 
marriage  of  Phoebe  Mayfield. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE    BAL  MASQUE — THE    MEETING. 

We  will  pass  over  the  emotions  of  Phoebe 
on  recovering  her  senses,  and  remembering 
all  the  painful  and  alarming  circumstances  of 
this  mysterious  adventure.  It  was  a  con- 
siderable time  ere  Lord  Selborne  could  at  all 
calm  her  feelings  or  quiet  her  apprehensions, 
but  at  last,  to  some  extent,  he  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  and  she  endeavoured,  if  not  to  for- 
get it,  at  least  to  think  of  it  not  so  seriously 
as  she  had  done  before. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Alton,  and  Captain 
Beaufort,  who  seemed  to  be  on  still  more 
intimate  terms  with  him  than  Lord  Selborne, 
took  their  departure  from  the  hall,  but  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  lordship,  with  Phoebe 
and  the  widow,  to  remain  at  least  a  week  at 
Selborne  Hall,  previous  to  returning  to  Lon- 
don ;  which  arrangement  afforded  our  heroine 
every  satisfaction. 

Phoebe  now  felt  supremely  happy,  Lord 
Selborne  had  fulfilled  his  promise,  she  could 


not  for  a  moment  suspect  that  she  was  not 
his  wife,  and  the  change  in  her  circumstances 
was  so  great ;  her  being  taken  from  obscurity 
and  suddenly  placed  in  the  most  exalted, 
rank  were  so  extraordinary,  that  it  quite  be- 
wildered her  senses,  and  she  could  scarcely 
persuade  herself  but  that  she  was  labouring 
under  the  influence  of  some  delusive  dream. 

Lord  Selborne  seemed  to  redouble  his 
affectionate  attentions  to  her,  and  was  scarcely 
ever  absent  an  hour  from  her  society.  He 
anticipated  her  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  was 
most  studious  of  her  happiness  in  every 
shape  and  form,  and  in  these  endeavours  he 
was  warmly  and  enthusiastically  assisted  by 
the  handsome  and  captivating  young  widow, 
and  our  heroine  felt  that  she  was  indeed 
most  fortunate,  and  she  had  scarcely  a  single 
desire  that  remained  long  ungratified. 

She  could  have  wished  that  the  marriage 
had  been  conducted  less  secretly,  and  not  so 
mysteriously,  and  that  the  ceremony  had 
been  performed  by  any  other  clergyman  than 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Alton,  of  whom,  though 
why  she  knew  not,  she  entertained  a  very  in- 
different opinion,  but  Lord  Selborne  banished 
those  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  from  her 
breast,  and  gave  her  sufficient  and  plausible 
reasons  for  the  arrangements  he  had  made. 

She  wrote  a  most  affectionate  letter  to  her 
parents,  informing  them  of  all  that  had  taken 
place,  and  imploring  their  blessing  for  herself 
and  her  husband ;  and  this  Lord  Selborne 
promised  to  forward  without  delay,  with  one 
cf  his  own,  together  with  a  handsome  present 
to  the  poor  old  people,  and  this  added  to  her 
happiness  and  satisfaction. 

At  the  expiration  of  little  more  than  a 
week,  they  quitted  Selborne  Hall,  and  started 
on  their  return  to  the  metropolis,  where  his 
lordship  informed  her  it  was  his  intention  for 
the  first  time  to  introduce  her  to  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  as  Lady  Selborne. 

Phoebe  felt  some  anxiety  and  timidity 
upon  that  subject,  which  his  lordship,  how- 
ever, quickly  appeased,  and  she  looked  for- 
ward to  the  events  that  were  in  store  for  her 
with  pleasurable  expectation. 

In  due  time  they  once  more  arrived  at  the 
mansion  in  St.  James's  Square,  where  they 
found  Captain  Beaufort,  who,  having  parted 
from  his  friend  the  clergyman,  was  waiting 
to  give  them  a  cordial  reception. 

Several  weeks  now  elapsed,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  Phoebe  seemed  to  brighten,  and  her 
happiness  to  increase.  Nothing  could  be 
more  devoted  and  unremitting  than  the  fond 
attentions  of  Lord  Selborne,  and  he  studied 
her  pleasure  and  her  wishes  in  every  possible 
way. 

There  were  now  almost  daily  fashionable 
parties  at  the  mansion,  and  the  first  intro- 
duction to  society  that  was  so  new  to  her 
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over  Phoebe  gradually  began  to  feel  more  at 
ease,  and  under  the  assidious  instructions 
and  exertions  of  the  gay  Widow  "Wildlove,  to 
get  rid  of  many  of  her  rustic  habits,  but  her 
tastes,  her  wishes,  and  her  feelings  suffered 
no  change,  they  remained  the  same  as  when 
she  was  at  home  in  her  native  village,  among 
her  humble  friends. 

She  was  the  admired  ot  all  who  saw  her, 
or  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  her  society, 
,  and  while  every  one  commended  the  taste  of 
Lord  Selborne,  in  selecting  so  fair  and  ami- 
able a  being  for  his  wife,  there  were  many 
who  envied  him  his  happiness. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which 
caused  Phoebe  the  greatest  uneasiness  and 
anxiety ;  and  that  was  the  continued  neglect 
of  her  parents  to  write  to  her,  and  many 
were  the  painful  thoughts  and  conjectures  it 
No.  9. 


excited  in  her  bosom.  Surely  letter  after 
letter  could  not  have  miscarried,  and  to  what 
cause  then  could  she  attribute  their  silence  ? 
Did  they  really  suspect  the  rectitude  of  her 
conduct,  and  blame  her  for  the  course  she 
had  pursued?  or  did  they  doubt  whether  sho 
was  really  the  wife  of  Lord  Selborne  ?  The 
thought  that  they  might  do  so  distracted  her. 

And  then  poor  Henry  Ashford,  whose  fond 
hopes  she  had  destroyed,  whom  she  had  so 
cruelly  deceived,  and  abandoned  to  despair ; 
what  must  he  think  of  her?  Could  he  now 
do  otherwise  than  hate  and  despise  her  ?  It 
was  impossible  that  he  could;  and  many  a 
wretched  hour,  amidst  all  the  pleasures,  the 
luxury,  and  splendour  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  did  those  reflections  cause  her. 

Lord  Selborne  tried  all  he  could  to  dissi- 
pate her  fears,  and  quiet  her  uneasiness,  but 
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he  found  it  a  difEicult  task  to  do  so,  and  his 
conscience  frequently  reproached  him  for 
the  deceptive  part  he  was  acting  towards 
her. 

In  this  manner  two  or  three  months  wore 
away  without  anything  of  sufficient  import- 
ance taking  place  to  be  worthy  of  recording, 
when  an  event  happened  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  anguish  to  our  heroine, 
and  which  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  relate. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  his  lordship's 
"birth-day,  and  great  preparations  had  been 
for  some  time  making  to  celebrate  it  with 
great  splendour  and  festivity  for  three  suc- 
cessive days,  invitations  having  been  sent  to 
many  of  the  greatest  fashionables  then  in 
town,  and  ample  provision  being  also  made 
for  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  the 
domestics  and  their  bumble  relations  and 
friends. 

Phoebe  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  into 
all  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  that  joyous 
occasion,  with  becoming  spirit  and  vivacity, 
and  she  looked  forward  to  it  with  the  most 
eager  impatience,  and  cheerful  anticipation. 

Among  other  entertainments,  it  had  been 
resolved  by  his  lordship  to  get  up  a  hal 
masque,  which  he  thought  would  prove  a 
novelty,  and  likewise  a  source  of  great  de- 
light to  his  aristocratic  guests.  To  Phoebe 
he  was  convinced  it  would  be  both  amusing 
and  surprising,  as  she  had  never  yet  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene,  and  could  form  but  a 
slight  conception  of  what  it  was. 

The  spacious  saloon  in  the  mansion  was 
fitted  up  with  much  magnificence,  and 
nothing  could  possibly  be  more  tasteful  and 
appropriate  than  the  general  arrangements. 

It  was  splendidly  lighted  by  large  and 
elegant  chandeliers  and  candelabre,  and  the 
walls  and  pillars  that  supported  the  hand- 
some ceiling  were  decorated  with  festoons  of 
beautiful  flowers,  which  gave  it  a  striking 
and  fairy-like  effect. 

On  richly  and  elaborately  executed  pede- 
stals of  stained  glass,  at  intervals,  were 
handsome  vases  filled  with  the  choicest 
exotics,  and  at  the  further  end  of  the  saloon 
were  two  finely  painted  portraits,  side  by 
side,  one  of  his  lordship,  and  the  other  of 
our  heroine.  These  were  surmounted  by  a 
canopy,  tastefully  formed  of  artificial  flowers 
under  which  was  a  platform,  covered  with 
a  splendid  dais,  and  on  which  were  placed 
two  chairs  of  state,  for  Lord  Selborne  and 
Phoebe,  where,  tired  of  joining  in  the  sports, 
they  could  seat  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
whole  extent  of  the  saloon,  and  the  novel 
and  animating  scene. 

There  was  a  commodious  gallery  and 
orchestra  for  the  musicians,  of  whom  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  talented  then  in  town  were 


engaged  for  the  joyous  occasion.  Largo 
mirrors  caught  the  eye  at  every  turn,  reflect 
ing  back  the  scene  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In 
fact,  all  that  money  could  command,  or 
artistic  skill  accomplish,  was  there  lavishly 
displayed,  and  could  not  but  excite  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  every  visitor. 

Some  time  before  the  assembling  of  the 
numerous  guests  invited,  our  heroine,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs,  Grace  Wildlove,  his  lordship 
and  Captain  Beaufort,  walked  round  the 
magnificent  saloon,  in  order  to  inspect  the 
extensive  preparations,  and  she  could  not 
find  language  sufficiently  powerful  to  express 
her  astonishment  and  delight  at  all  she  saw. 
It  wasmdeed  a  novelty  of  the  most  attractive 
and  pleasing  description  to  her;  and  Lord 
Selborne  congratulated  himself  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  efforts  to  afford  her  amusement. 

Phoebe  wore  a  simple  gray  domino,  with 
a  mask,  as  did  also  Lord  Selborne,  but  Cap- 
tain Beaufort  appeared  in  the  rather  appro- 
priate character  of  the  libertine,  Don  Gio- 
vanni, while  the  Widow  Wildlove  made 
rather  too  liberal  a  display  of  her  personal 
charms — in  the  simple  opinion  of  Phoebe — 
as  a  madcap  girl  from  boarding  school. 

As  the  numerous  guests  arrived,  our 
heroine  gazed  with  increased  wonder  and 
ptleasure,  and  her  brain  turned  almost  giddy 
at  the  endless  variety  of  characters  that  met 
her  sight,  turn  in  whatever  direction  she 
might. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  every  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  was  represented  there,  and 
all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Heathen 
Mythology,  and  the  spirits  of  good  and  evil, 
of  the  earth  and  the  air,  of  things  terrestial 
and  celestial  likewise.  There  were  Sylphs 
and  Satyrs,  Fays  and  Fairies,  Sprites  and 
Demons,  nameless  monsters  "  which  the 
world  ne'er  saw,"  Arcadian  Nymphs,  and 
Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses — Venus'sout 
of  number,  with  Adonis's,  Psyche's,  Cupid's, 
AppoUo's,  Vulcan's,  &c.,  to  match. 

Then  there  were  wizards  and  witches, 
monks  and  monkeys,  clowns,  collumbines, 
harlequins  and  pantaloons,  giants  and 
dwarfs,  brigands  and  bravo's,  gay  Lothario's 
and  lovesick  belles,  dukes  and  dustmen, 
sweeps  and  sovereigns,  grand  Turks  and 
miserable  beggars,  in  fact  almost  every  cha- 
racter that  could  be  imagined,  national  and 
irrational,  natural  and  supernatural  was 
there  pourtrayed  with  more  or  less  ability; 
and  jokes,  and  inuendo's  old  and  new,  some 
of  them  not  over  remarkable  for  their  deli- 
cacy or  morality,  were  freely  bandied  about 
from  one  to  another,  and  mirth  and  laughter 
were  allowed  full  license. 

Then  the  lively  strains  of  the  music,  and 
the  effect  of  the  different  fancy  dresses  of  the 
innumerable     characters,    as     they    moved 
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through  the  mazes  of  the  sprightly  dance) 
was  almost  bewildering,  and  Phoebe  walked 
about,  and  looked  on,  with  feelings  such  as 
she  had  never  before  experiencrd. 

Having  beconie  separated  from  Lord  Sel- 
borne  and  the  widow,  our  heroine  felt  some- 
what embarassed  in  the  midst  of  the  motley 
throng,  and  knew  not  how  to  reply  to  the 
difl'erent  witty  and  jocular  observations  that 
were  made  to  her;  but  still  she  rambled 
about,  enjoying  the  lively  scene,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  herself  more  at  ease. 

Among  the  numerous  characters,  there 
was  one  which  more  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  our  heioine  than  any  of  the 
rest ;  not  that  there  was  anything  novel  or 
remarable  about  it,  but  because  it  seemed  to 
take  particular  notice  of  her,  and  when  she 
v/as  separatad  from  Lord  Selborne  and  the 
widow,  followed  her  about  to  whatever  part 
of  the  saloon  she  went,  and  was  at  her  elbow 
at  every  turn,  much  to  her  surprise  and 
confusion. 

It  was  a  man  dressed  in  rustic  costume, 
and  wearing  a  half  mask,  which  was  just 
sufficient  to  conceal  his  features. 

His  foim  was  manly,  and  well  propor- 
tioned, and  there  was  something  about  it, 
which  was  strangely,  and  even  painfully 
familiar  to  our  heroine;  though  why  the  idea 
should  cause  her  any  emotion  she  could  not 
imagine. 

She  tried  to  avoid  this  individual,  and  to 
seek  out  Lord  Selborne  and  her  friends,  but 
in  vain,  the  countryman  was  still  constantly 
by  her  side,  and  seemed  determined  that  she 
should  not  escape  him  or  shun  him. 

At  length  when  she  had  reached  a  part  of 
the  saloon  where  but  few  of  the  revellers 
were  assembled,  he  suddenly  seized  her  firmly 
by  the  wrist,  and,  in  a  voice,  the  tones  of 
which  made  her  tremble  with  emotion,  and 
struck  terror  to  her  breast  he  said,  but  so 
low,  that  no  one  but  herself  could  hear 
him. 

"Deceiver,  deceived,  fallen  and  degraded, 
you  move  about  a  gaudy  sham,  a  wretched 
mockery,  as  you  will  ere  long  be  openly 
despised,  and  deserted.  The  dream  of  the 
miserable  victim  of  vice  will  soon  be  o'er, 
and  terrible  will  be  the  stern  reality  to  which 
she  will  be  awakened.  Eemember  him  you 
have  so  cruelly  deceived,  those  aged  parents 
you  have  so  heartlessly  abandoned,  the  life 
of  virtue  you  have  foresaken,  the  fond,  con- 
fiding hearts  you  have  wrung  and  broken, 
and  tremble.  Oh,  beware,  poor  wandering, 
friendless  outcast,  as  ere  long  you  will  be, 
beware  1" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
astonishment  and  alarm  of  Phoebe,  as  she 
listened  to  these  fearful  words,  and  the  voice 
in  which  they  were  spoken.    At  the  monaent 


her  mask,  by  some  means  beeame  unfastened, 
and  fell  off;  the  stranger  at  the  same  time 
raised  his,  and  fixed  his  gaze  earnestly  and 
reproachfully  upon  her.  But,  gracious  Hea- 
ven! whose  features  were  revealed  to  the 
appalled  and  distracted  sight  of  Phoebe  ? 

They  were  those  of  the  fond,  and  faithful, 
but  ill-used  and  rejected  Henry  Ashford. 

Our  heroine  was  transfixed  to  the  spot 
with  surprise  and  terror,  and  gazed  wildly 
and  vacantly  upon  him  unable  to  utter  a 
word.  But  at  length  a  faint  cry  escaped  her 
lips,  Henry  relinquished  his  hold  of  her  arm, 
and  in  an  instant  disappeared  among  the  gay 
throng,  and  Phoebe  sunk  senseless  in  the 
arms  of  Lord  Selborne,  who  had  been  seek- 
ing for  her,  and  who  at  that  moment  arrived 
at  the  spot,  accompanied  by  the  widow  and 
Captain  Beaufort, 

This  extraordinary  event,  caused  quite 
a  sensation  among  the  numerous  persons 
assembled,  who  gathered  round  to  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  Lord  Selborne,  how- 
ever, was  in  as  profound  a  state  of  mystery 
as  themselves,  and  was  greatly  alarmed;  for 
he  had  not  caught  sight  of  the  retreating 
form  of  Henry  Ashford,  and  had  therefore 
no  means  of  even  conjecturing  the  cause  of 
Phoebe's  agitation. 

Excusing  himself  to  his  guests,  and  desir- 
ing them  to  continue  their  amusements 
undisturbed,  he  conveyed  the  inanimate  form 
of  our  heroine  from  the  saloon,  to  a  private 
apartment,  followed  by  the  Widow  Wildlove, 
who  was  as  much  astonished,  and  as  anxious 
as  himself;  and  there  summoning  the  attend- 
ance of  her  maid,  Fanny,  every  means  were 
immediately  taken  to  restore  her  to  sen- 
sibility. 

It  was  sometime, however, ere  she  showed 
the  least  symptoms  of  recovery,  and  then 
seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  where  she  was, 
or  who  were  present;  but  suddenly  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  Lord  Selborne,  she  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  emotion,  and  recoiled  from 
him  with  looks  of  horror. 

Lord  Selborne  was  lost  in  amazement  and 
confusion,  and  the  surprise  of  the  widow  was 
as  great  as  his  own.  But  all  that  they  could 
elicit  from  her  for  some  time,  were  ambiguous 
words,  which  they  were  unable  to  under- 
stand. 

At  length,  however,  her  recollection  did 
in  some  measure  seem,  to  return  to  her,  and 
they  gathered  sufficient  from  her  half  wild 
and  incoherent  observations  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  circumstance  which  had  caused 
her  alarm ;  and  their  apprehensions  and  con- 
fusion, particularly  those  of  Lord  Selborne, 
were  consequently  greatly  increased. 

But  when  poor  Phoebe  mentioned  the 
name  of  Henry  Ashford,  and  freely  hinted 
the  nature  of  the  fearful  and  ominous  words 
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he  had  addressed  to  her,  the  agitation  of  his 
lordship  was  so  great  that  he  could  with 
difficulty  avoid  betraying  himself. 

Our  heroine,  after  a  violent  struggle  with 
her  feelings,  during  which  she  accused  Lord 
Selborne  with  betraying  her,  and  heaped  the 
most  bitter  reproaciies  on  his  head,  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  was  thus 
conveyed  by  the  widow  and  Fanny  to  her 
chamber,  and  there  placed  in  bed. 

The  entertainments  were  brought  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  the  guests  slowly  retired, 
much  disappointed,  and  silence  succeeded 
the  sounds  of  mirth  and  revch-y  that  had 
lately  been  heard  in  Selborne  House. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  LAPSE    OF   TWO   YEARS. — A   MELANCHOLY 
CHANGE. — THE    POOR   SEAMSTRESS 

It  now  suits  the  purposes  of  o\jr  story  to  pass 
hastily  over  an  interval  of  two  years. 

It  was  the  memorable  year  of  the  hard 
frost,  1814,  and  severe  indeed  were  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  the  poor. 

In  spite  of  what  old  prejudiced  people  may 
say  about  the  advantages  of  "  the  good  old 
times,"  those  good  old  times  of  war  and  blood- 
shed, of  tyranny  and  oppression,  of  "star 
chambers,"  and  blood-money,  in  fact,  of 
villany  of  every  description,  when  George  the 
Third  "of  blessed  memory,"  was  king,  it  is 
a  stupid,  false,  and  monstrous  exaggeration, 
we  are  old  enough,  and  sufficiently  experienced 
to  be  able  to  answer  for  the  truth  of  these 
assertions. 

If  labour  was  plentiful,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  higher  than  at  the  present  time,  every 
article  of  consumption  was  at  starvation  price 
taxation  was  enormous  and  insufferable,  cor- 
ruption, and  robbery  of  the  industrious  classes 
in  every  department  of  the  state,  and  it  was 
only  because  it  was  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
"  March  of  Intellect,"  and  the  minds  of  "  the 
lower  orders,"  were  kept  in.  the  most  brutal 
state  of  ignorance,  or  they  would  have  dis- 
covered that  their  condition  was  really  no 
better,  if  it  were  not  absolutely  worse,  than 
that  of  the  serfs  of  Russia,  or  any  other 
nation  of  barbarians. 

But  to  our  tale. 

The  latter  end  of  1813,  and  commence- 
ment of  1814,  is  well  known  to  have  been 
one  of  the  severest  winters  this  country  has 
ever  experienced.  The  cold  was  most  intense, 
and  the  frost  continued,  we  believe  without 
intermission  during  a  period  of  thirteen 
weeks  ;  and  being  of  that  extraordinary 
character,  that  the  Thames  was  frozen  over 
to  a  certain  extent ;  so  much  so  that  a  fair 


was  actually  held  upon  it  where  all  kinds  of 
entertainments  took  place,  tents  were  erected 
bullocks  roasted  whole  on  the  ice,  and 
thousands  of  people  congregated,  without 
any  fear  of  danger. 

Great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  remarkable  events  occurred 
to  the  principal  characters  in  our  tale,  during 
this  interval  of  two  years,  which  we  shall  not 
now  stop  to  relate,  but  request  the  reader  to 
accompany  us  to  a  miserable  bye-street  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bermondsey;  a  place 
the  the  very  aspect  of  which  denoted  the 
squalid  poverty  and  wretched  state  of  the 
individuals  who  dragged  out  a  dreary 
existence  within  its  filthy  purlieus. 

The  afternoon  of  one  of  the  severest  days 
of  the  frost  was  somewhat  advanced,  when 
Lord  Selborne,  who  looked  gloomy  and 
thoughtful,  accompanied  by  his  old  associate, 
Captain  Beaufort,  entered  this  dirty,  narrow 
street,  though  what  purpose  had  brought 
them  into  that  anti-aristocratic  neighbour- 
hood, we  know  not.  They  were  deeply  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  but  his  lordsliip 
seemed  by  no  means  to  agree  with  his 
companion. 

"  What  preposterous  folly  is  this,  ray  lord," 
observed  Beaufort ;  "  positively  I  must  laugh 
you  out  of  it.  Come,  come,  you  must  ac- 
company me.  There  will  be  rare  life  and 
gaiety  at  Frost  Fair,  on  the  Thames,  spark- 
ling eyes  and  ruby  lips  to  welcome,  merry 
hearts  aud  jovial  souls  to  greet  us,  sports  and 
pastimes  in  endless  variety.  And  then,  only 
consider  the  novelty  of  the  scene.  Now, 
really  Selborne,  you  cannot  refuse,  I  will  not 
listen  to  any  apology." 

"  D  0  not  urge  me,  Beaufort,"  replied  the 
nobleman;  "I  would  return  home  without 
delay,  for  I  am  in  no  humour  for  mirth. 
Phoebe  will  be  uneasy  at  ray  long  absence, 
and  your  gay  inamorator,  the  charming  young 
Widow  Wildlove,  my  soi  disant  cousin,  will 
also  be  expecting  your  return." 

"  A  plague  on  the  Widow  Wildlove,"  re- 
turned the  captain,  petulantly ;  "  she  was 
very  well  for  a  season,  but  she  has  become 
an  expensive  burthen  to  me  now,  which  I 
must  rid  myself  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
Positively  I  must  have  a  change.  And  you, 
my  dear  fellow,  must  really  begin  to  tire  of 
your  rustic  beauty,  who,  in  spite  of  the  pomp 
aud  luxury  in  which  you  have  hitherto  sup- 
ported her,  is  at  times,  provokingly  dull  and 
sentimental,  reproaching  herself  and  you  for 
abandoning  her  old  parents,  and  that  rustic 
clown,  Henry  Ashford.  You  must  send  her 
adrift,  I  say  again,  or  you  will  become  the 
laughingstock  of  the  whole  fashionable  world." 

"  Abandon  the  poor  confiding  girl,  whom 
I  have  already  so  deeply,  wronged,  to  the 
scorn,  neglect,  and  contumely  of  the  world," 
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exclaimed  his  lordship,  with  a  feeling  ot  re- 
morse ;  "  no,  Beaufort,  I  may  be  a  villain, 
but—" 

"  A  villain,  my  lord  ?"  repeated  the  cap- 
tain, with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"  Aye,  was  it  not  the  act  of  a  villain,"  said 
the  nobleman,  "the  act  of  a  heartless  villain, 
to  lure  from  her  happy  home  of  rustic 
simplicity,  one  so  fair,  so  pure,  so  good  and 
innocent  ?  To  impose  upon  her  by  a  false 
marriage,  and — " 

"  Don't  make  too  sure  of  that,"  muttered 
Beaufort  to  himself  aside,  and  he  then  added 
aloud ;  "  Psha,  my  lord,  you  must  not  give 
way  to  this  egregious  folly.  Now,  are  you 
really  vain  or  silly  enough  to  suppose  that 
you  possess  the  undivided  affections  and 
favours  of  Lady  Selborne,  as  you  have  allowed 
her  to  call  herself?" 

"Ah !  what  would  you  insinuate?" — "Hark 
ye — Henry  Ashford,  and  his  sister,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Travers,  have  been  in  Lon- 
don some  time.  Think  you  that  Phoebe  is 
a  stranger  to  that  fact  ?" 

"  Hold,  Beaufort,"  exclaimed  Lord  Sel- 
borne, much  excited,  "  what  torturing 
thoughts  and  suspicions  would  you  excite  in 
my  mind  ?  If  I  believed  that  Phoebe  dared 
to  deceive  me,  1  would  spurn  her,  cast  her 
from  me  with  scorn  and  hatred.  But  no,  I 
am  a  fool  to  give  any  encouragement,  even 
ior  a  moment  to  such  an  idea.  Let  me  be 
gone.  Nay,  do  not  seek  to  detain  me,  Beau- 
fort,    Good  day." 

With  these  words  the  young  nobleman 
hurried  on  his  return  to  his  mansion,  and  left 
the  reckless  and  dissipated  Captain  Beaufort 
to  visit  the  fair  on  the  Thames  by  himself. 

' "  Poor  fellow,"  he  observed,  when  his 
lordship  was  gone;  "  this  little  rustic  beauty 
has  certainly  obtained  a  most  powerful 
ascendancy  over  him,  and  which  it  must  be 
my  task  to  endeavour  to  destroy,  for  I  have 
other  game  for  him  to  pursue.  Did  he  but 
know  the  real  position  in  which  he  stands,  he 
would  be  filled  with  confusion  and  dismay. 
'Tis  well,  I  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
the  knowledge  I  possess,  for  my  own  profit. 
Now  to  business  which  more  immediately 
concerns  me.  This  is  the  street,  and  yonder 
is  the  house  where  Henry  Ashford  and  his 
sister  reside,  Amy  has  excited  a  passion  in  my 
breast  which  I  am  determined  to  gratify. 
Henry  must  be  quietly  disposed  of,  and — " 

"  And  if  yer  wants  anybody  to  assist  yer  In 
the  b'snesh,  guvnor,"  interrupted  a  voice  close 
behind  him  ;  *'  Sam  Filcher's  the  boy  for  yer 
money,  and  not  no  mistake." 

Captain  Beaufort  turned  hastily  round  on 
hearing  these  words,  and  certainly  the  indi- 
vidual his  eyes  encountered  was  far  from 
prepossessing. 

It  was  a  reckless,  flash-looking  ruffian, 


with  a  tremendous  black  eye,  dirty,  and 
ragged,  and  carrying  a  dangerous  and 
suspicious-looking  stick  in  his  hand. 

"  And  who  and  what  the  devil  are  you  ?'* 
haughtily  demanded  the  captain. 

"  Vhy,"  replied  the  fellow,  with  an  impu- 
dent grin  ;  "  I'm  a  gen'leman's  son  in  dis- 
guise. These  here  are  not  my  best  toggs, 
but  my  travellin'  suit,  light  and  airy.  Mot 
exactly  fit  for  the  hop'ra  or  Hallmacks, 
perhaps.  You  and  I  is  old  partic/der's, 
Captain  Beaufort.  Ve've  been  in  cv'ry  pri- 
son in  London." 

"Rascal!"  said  the  captain,  indignantly, 
"  I  never  was  but  in  one  prison  in  my  life, 
the  King's  Bench." 

"  Wot's  the  odds !"  said  the  man,  "  ar'n't 
I  been  in  all  the  to'thers?" 

"  This  is  a  desperate  scoundrel,  I'll 
warrant,"  said  Beaufort  aside,  "  I  may  need 
his  assistance.  Upon  word  I  feel  highly 
honoured  by  your  friendship;*'  he  added, 
aloud. 

"  There,  don't  take  yer  hat  off, "  said  the 
impudent  scamp ;  "  that  here's  a  mark  of 
respect  I  only  looks  for  in  public  company. 
Lor'  love  yer,  don't  yer  recollect  Sam  Filcher, 
the  sprig  of  myrtle,  and  the  pride  of  Vest' 
minister  ?  You  and  I  have  passed  many  a 
happy  hour  together  in  the  Fives  Court.  Vy, 
you  vos  von  o'  my  principal  backers  when  I 
fit  the  celebrated  Hookera  Snivey,  the  Game 
Bantam,  and  the  pet  of  Chick  Lane.  I 
polished  him  ofi'  like  smoke  in  fourteen 
rounds,  forty  minits,  eighteen  seconds  and  a 
half,  and  came  out  of  the  ring  smiling." 

The  recollection  of  this  interesting  and 
gallant  achievement  seemed  to  afford  Mr. 
Filcher  much  inward  pride  and  satisfaction. 

"Oh,"  remarked  the  captain,  with  a  smile, 
"  I  remember  you  now  well,  Mr.  Filcher,  I'm 
sorry  to  see  a  gentleman  of  your  respectable 
profession  so  reduced  in  circumstances.  How 
do  you  weather  it,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  wery  quizby,  captain,  wery,"  replied 
Sam  ;  "  yer  see,  I'm  no  use  in  the  ring  now. 
I'm  lick'd  out  of  time,  and  sent  to  grass.  So, 
as  I'm  nat'rally  of  an  industr'ous  natur\  I 
turns  my  hand  to  anything,  and  that  some- 
times gets  me  three  months  board  and  lodging 
free  gratist  for  nuffin',  and  that's  not  to  be 
sneezed  at  when  a  cove's  hard  up.'' 

"Hal  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Captain  Beau- 
fort; "poor  devil!" 

"  But  I  overheard  you  say,  captain,''  con- 
tinued Filcher,  "summat  about  a  bit  of 
b's'ness  just  now,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  use 
to  yer,  yer  may  command  my  valuable 
sarvices." 

"  Humph !  but  can  1  trust  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  honour,  honour,  only  come  down 
han'some,  and  I'll  stick  to  yer  like  bricks." 

"  Well,  I  will  trust  you.     Here  are  a  few 
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pounds  for  the  present.  Play  your  part  well, 
and  I  will  handsomely  reward  you." 

"Wot!"  exclaimed  Sam  Filcher,  joyfully 
taking  the  purse ;  "the  sugar,  I'm  in  luck." 

"  Psha ! ' '  returned  the  captain,  impatiently ; 
"  to  business.     You  see  yon  house,  or  hovel  ?" 

"In  course  I  does,"  answered  Sam:  "vhy 
Hareskin  Joe  used  to  hang  out  there ;  but 
he's  gone  abroad  for  change  of  air,  the  benefit 
of  his  health  and  the  good  of  his  country. 
Then  there  was  Dick  Dodger — " 

"  Enough.  Henry  Ashford  and  his  sister, 
under  the  name  of  Travers,  now  resides 
there." 

"  Wot !  the  young  'oman  as  makes  shirts 
for  seven  farthings  each,  and  finds  her  own 
needles  and  thread?  Have  you  taken  a 
fancy  to  her,  captain,  eh  ?" 

"  True,  but  her  brother  stands  in  the  way; 
he  must  be  removed.'' 

"  In  course  he  must,"  coincided  the  ruffian, 
"  and  Sam  Filcher's  the  wery  chap  as  can  do 
it.  I  lends  a  hand  to  the  press  gang  now 
and  then,  so  they'll  take  care  of  him,  eh?" 

"  A  capital  thought.  Meet  me  to-night, 
and — " 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  house 
which  Beaufort  had  indicated  was  seen  slowly 
to  open,  and  he  whispered  to  his  vagabond 
companion — 

"  Soft — some  one  comes — ^let  us  aside,  and 
watch." 

They  cautiously  retired  accordingly,  and 
poor  Amy  Ashford,  with  a  small  bundle 
tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  issued  into  the 
street. 

Her  face  was  pale,  and  bespoke  care  and 
suffering,  and  her  dress  was  mean,  but  with 
all  that  cleanly  neatness  which  had  ever 
characterised  her.  Poverty  sorely  tried  the 
poor  seamstress  and  her  brother,  and  great 
were  the  sufferings  and  privations  they  had 
had  to  endure,  since  they  had  resided  in 
London ;  and  now  on  that  bitter  cold  seventh 
of  January,  1814 — the  day  on  which  the 
memorable  fair  on  the  Thames  was  held — 
they  were  both  without  a  morsel  of  food. 

Amy  faltered  on  the  threshold,  and  looked 
with  a  shudder  into  the  cold  and  dreary 
street. 

"  I'm  faint  and  exhausted,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  fear  my  trembling  limbs  will  scarcely  sup- 
port me  to  the  end  of  my  journey.  I  have 
not  tasted  anything  but  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
crust  of  bread  since  yesterday  My  poor 
brother,  too,  has  been  absent  from  our 
wretched  home  for  hours,  in  the  hopeless 
search  for  employment.  Oh,  when  will  this 
torturing  life  of  misery  and  privation  have 
an  end.  But  I  will  not  murmur,  I  will 
struggle  on  for  my  dear  brother's  sake. 
While  I  have  strength  to  work,  I  will  never 
— never  desert  him.     But  time  flies.   I  must 


begone,  or  my  unfeeling  employer  will  refuse 
to  pay  me  the  scanty  pittance  I  have 
earned." 

Thus  saying,  the  poor  seamstress  exerted 
all  her  feeble  energies,  and  proceeded  on  her 
cheerless  journey,  and  Captain  Beaufort  and 
Filcher  again  came  forward. 

"  By  Jove,"  said  the  former,  '•'  it  is  an 
excellent  opportunity.  Follow  me  at  a  dis- 
tance, Filcher." 

"  All  right,  captain,"  replied  Sam,  obeying 
him,  '•  I'm  yer  man." 

Night  was  approaching  by  the  time  Amy 
Ashford  reached  the  place  of  her  destination, 
whither  Beaufort  and  his  vagabond  com- 
panion followed  her  at  a  short  distance,  and 
determined  not  to  interrupt  her  till  she  had 
arrived  at  a  convenient  spot  on  her  return 
home. 

Anxious  to  reach  her  miserable  dwelling, 
and  expecting  that  her  brother  had  by  that 
time  returned,  Amy  quickened  her  pace,  and 
Beaufort,  fearing  that  in  the  darkness  she 
might  yet  elude  them,  called  on  her  to  stop ; 
surprised,  she  looked  back,  and  felt  consider- 
able alarm  on  observing  that  she  was  thus 
pursued,  though  for  what  purpose  she  was  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture. 

Beaufort  again  called  on  her  to  stop,  and 
now  more  alarmed  than  ever.  Amy  redoubled 
her  speed,  and  fled,  without  noticing  the 
direction,  as  fast  as  her  limbs  could  carry 
her. 

By  a  strange  accident,  she  suddenly  found 
herself  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fair  upon 
the  Thames,  and  although  its  noise  and  con- 
fusion was  in  anything  but  unison  with  her 
present  feelings,  she  hailed  it  with  satisfac- 
tion, inasmuch  as  she  might  escape  from  her 
pursuers  among  the  crowd. 

It  was  a  most  novel  and  remarkable  scene, 
and  those  who  saw  it  could  scarcely  well 
forget  it.  There  were  tents  on  the  ice,  and 
roundabouts,  and  different  amusements  in 
abundance;  and  innumerable  skaters  and 
spectators,  and  the  noisy  mirth  which  pre- 
vailed on  all  sides  was  truly  bewildering. 

Amy,  however,  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  Beaufort  and  Filcher  overtook  her,  and 
terrified,  she  clung  to  an  itinerant  pieman, 
who  happened  to  be  nearest  to  her,  and  im- 
plored his  protection,  and  then  to  her  aston- 
ishment she  discovered  that  it  was  her  old 
friend,  the  simple,  but  kind  hearted  rustic, 
Giles  Stubbles. 

"  What  provoking  coyness  and  timidity," 
said  the  captain,  rudely  seizing  her,  and 
trying  to  force  her  from  the  protection  of 
Giles;  "I  declare  you  are  a  perfect  icicle, 
beauteous  Amy;  but  I  am  too  old  and  ex- 
perienced a  general  to  beat  a  retreat  on  the 
first  charge,  and,  positively,  I  will  never  raise 
the  seige  till  you  surrender." 
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"  Bravo,  captain,"  exclaimed  Filcher, 
"  nuffin  like  a  bold  attack-  Now  young 
'oman,  it's  not  no  use  o'  yer  a  pertendin'  to 
be  so  wery  basbfuL  'Twont  do.  It's  all 
gammon !" 

"Shut  up,  Mister  Hanggallows,"  said  a 
purveyor  of  sweatmeats,  who  was  standing 
by,  "  or  I'll  ram  my  stock,  basket  and  all, 
down  your  throat." 

This  individual  was  no  other  than  our  old 
acquaintance,  honest  Bob  Bristles,  the  vil- 
lage cobbler  and  politician.  A  fierce  engage- 
ment immediately  ensued  between  him  and 
Sam  Filcher. 

"  Well  done.  Bob,''  cried  Giles,  "  give  it 
him;  and  I'll  soon  tame  this  swell,  or  my 
name's  not  Giles  Stubbles." 

The  daring  libertine,  however,  still  per- 
sisted, and  retained  his  hold  of  poor  Amy, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  honest  Giles 
Stubbles  to  release  her. 

The  battle  was  continued  between  Sam 
Filcher  and  Bob  Bristles,  with  pretty  equal 
skill  and  courage  on  both  sides,  and  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  spectators,  who  stimu- 
lated them  to  increased  valour  by  an  occa- 
sional snow-ball. 

"Villain!  brutal,  cowardly  villain,  un- 
hand me!"  exclaimed  Amy,  struggling. 

"  Nay,"  returned  Captain  Beaufort,  forc- 
ing her  towards  one  of  the  tents;  "  I  will 
not  bo  foiled — I  am  determined." 

The  words,  however,  had  scarcely  escaped 
his  lips,  when  he  was  stretched  senseless  on 
the  ice  by  a  violent  blow,  and  Amy,  with  an 
exclamation  of  joy  and  gratitude,  found  her- 
self clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  brother 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OLD   PBIENDS. — EVIL  DESIGNS. 

Mr,  Sam  Filcher  was  at  length  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  superior  pugilistic  skill  of  his 
antagonist,  and  arousing  Beaufort  from  the 
temporary  stupor  into  which  the  blow  he 
had  received  from  Henry  threw  him,  they 
skulked  off  wofully  chopfallen,  and  amidst 
the  laughter  and  derision  of  the  bystanders. 

"  I  say,  captain."  observed  Filcher,  as 
they  entered  one  of  the  back  streets  on  their 
retreat,  "  I  fancy  we've  got  the  worst  of  this 
round:  That  brandy-ball  merchant  knows 
how  to  use  his  mawleys.  Here's  a  pickle  I'm 
in;  a  nice  day  this  to  take  a  cold  bath. 
Blessed  if  I  arn't  one  walking  awalanch  of 
ice." 

"  Confoimd  this  defeat,"  said  the  captain, 
angrily,  "  the  obstinate  little  rustic,  too,  to 
dare  to  resist  my  importunities.  And  then 
to  think  her  brother  should  come  to  the 


rescue.  But  I'll  have  revenge,  and  that  tod 
this  very  night,  if  you  only  remain  faithful 
to  your  promises,  Filcher." 

"  Oh,  trust  me,  captain,"  replied  Sam," 
"  only  let  me  get  a  pot  or  two  o'  purl  into 
me,  and  I  and  the  press  gang  will  wait  upon 
Master  Ashford  this  vei-y  night.  The  young 
'oman  vill  then  be  at  your  disposal,  eh  ?" 

"  True."  coincided  Beaufort,  "  let  not  a 
moment  be  lost,  for  I  am  all  impatience  till 
the  plot  is  fully  accomplished.  You  will  be 
sure  to  find  Henry  Ashford  at  home,  and 
then  you  know  what  to  do," 

"All  right,  captain  :  that's  settled." 

The  sound  of  voices  and  approaching 
footsteps  now  smote  their  ears,  and  the  cap- 
tain looking  eagerly  in  the  direction  from 
whence  they  proceeded,  said — 

"  Ah,  they  are  close  upon  us  Come, 
Filcher,  let  us  begone.  It  would  not  be 
prudent  to  re-encounter  them  at  present." 

"Agreed,"  said  Sam,  and  they  made  a 
hasty  retreat  as  Giles  Stubbles  and  Henry 
Ashford  and  his  sister  entered  the  street. 

"Come  along.  Amy,"  said  Giles,  "and 
don't  be  alarmed,  for  I  and  your  brother  will 
protect  you  from  all  danger  Oh,  I  only 
wish  my  Patty,  Mrs.  Giles  Stubblss  as  is 
now,  could  only  see  you.  But  you  must 
come  with  me  to  our  flourishing  establish- 
ment, the  noted  fried  fish-shop  and  eel-pie 
house,  Frying-pan  Alley,  Bermondsey,  wliere 
you  will  find  my  dear  little  Patty,  bless  her 
heart,  up  to  her  elbows  in  grease  and 
pastry. 

Amy  and  her  brother  could  not  help  smil- 
ing at  the  goodhumoured  observations  of 
honest  Giles,  who  was  indeed  a  true  diamond 
in  the  rough. 

"  Oh,  how  warmly  do  I  thank  you,  my 
kind  friend,"  said  Amy,  "  for  the  service  you 
have  rendered  me.  Ah,  Harry,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh,  "was  it  not  enough  that  I . 
should  have  to  endure  all  the  bitter  pangs  of 
poverty,  but  that  I  must  be  subjected  to  the 
unmanly  insults    of    this   abandoned    pro- 

9" 


'  The  smameless  scoundrel."  exclaimed 
the  indignant  Henry,  "  to  dare  to  raise  a 
blush  upon  your  cheek,  my  sister.  He,  the 
abandoned  associate  of  the  accursed  Lord 
Selborne,  the  destroyer  of  Phoebe  Mayfield, 
the  murderer  of  her  poor  old  mother,  and  of 
the  happiness  of  her  aged  father.  The 
villain  who  has  annihilated  all  my  hopes, 
and  laid  desolate  my  heart  for  ever.  May 
curses,  bitter  curses  pursue  him,  and  the  de- 
ceitful, heartless,  wanton  girl,  who — " 

"Forbear — forbear,  Harry,"  interrupted 
his  sister,  shocked  at  his  words,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  manner,  "  invoke  not  curses 
on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  gii'l,  whose 
too  confiding  innocence  alone  made  her  the 
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victim  of  the  base  libertine's  insidious 
designs." 

"  Ah,  poor  thing."  said  Giles,  "  it  was  not 
so  much  her  fault  as  that  of  that  rich  lord. 
But,  bless  you,  Phoebe  is  such  a  fine  lady 
now,  and  rides  about  in  her  carriage,  with 
two  tall  footmen  behind  it,  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose she  would  know  poor  people  now  she's 
Lady  Selborne." 

"  Lady  Selborne,"  repeated  Henry,  bitterly, 
"  oh,  what  mockery  is  there  in  that  title  to 
which  she  has  no  claim.  I  tell  you  she  is 
ruined,  lost,  degraded.  Phoebe  Mayfield, 
the  good,  the  innocent,  the  village  pride, 
■who  won  all  hearts  and  shed  happiness 
around  her  wherever  she  appeared  is  no 
more,  that  which  once  was  fair  and  lovely  is 
now  hateful  and  disgusting,  she  is  a  poor  lost 
wretch,  a  wanton — " 

•'  Hold,  Harry,  I  beseech  you,"  said  his 
sister,  "  Phoebe  Mayfield,  can  never  deserve 
the  cruel  epithets  you  have  applied  to  her." 

"  She  does,  she  will,  and  more,"  replied 
Henry  warmly,  "  she  is  already  on  the  down- 
ward path  to  ruin,  and  clearly  can  I  read  the 
terrible  fate  which  is  in  store  for  her  I  see 
the  beauteous  flowen  worn  for  awhile,  and 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  flattery,  than  cast 
scornfully  aside,  aud  left  to  whither  and 
decay." 

"  Come,  come,  Master  Harry,"  interposed 
Giles,  "  don't  go  on  in  that  manner.  But 
have  you  seen  anything  of  her  since  you 
have  been  in  London  this  last  time  ?"' 

"  Seen  her,"  reiterated  Henry,  "no,  though 
with  a  heavy  throbbing  heart  I  have  watched 
for  hours  around  the  princely  mansion  where 
in  glittering  pomp  she  resides,  the  guilty 
mistress  of  her  base  betrayer.  Unable 
longer  to  restrain  the  honest  expression  of 
my  feelings,  I  have  written  a  letter  to  her,  in 
which  I  have  detailed  all  the  sori-ow  and 
misery  and  breaking  hearts  her  guilty  con- 
duct has  been  the  cause  of,  and,  if  her  own 
heart  be  not  formed  of  marble,  of  adamant, 
it  will  break,  and  she  will  hide  her  shame 
and  degradation  in  the  silent  grave." 

"Alas,  dear  Harry,"  said  Amy,  "would 
that  a  sister's  voice  could  soothe  your  an- 
guish." 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Giles,  aside,  "well,  I 
don't  wonder  at  his  taking  on  so,  for,  I'm 
sure,  if  my  wife,  Mrs,  Giles  Stubbles,  had 
gone  and  done  as  Phoebe  Mayfield  has  done, 
I — I — I  should  have  committed  bigamy ;  or 
else  burglary.  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done,  but  I'm  sure  it  would  have  been 
some  such  desperate  act  of  manslaughter l^ 

At  that  moment  Patty  was  heard  singing 
without,  and  arriving  at  the  spot  her  and 
Giles  greeted  each  other  veiy  aftectionately. 

"There  were  no  customers  to  the  shop  to- 
day, Giles,"  said  Patty,  "  so  I  made  myself 


smart,  looked  up  our  establishment,  and 
thouglit  I'd  come  and  meet  you  at  the  fair." 

"  To  be  sure,  Patty  ;  but— but— " 

"La,  Giles,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
I  hoj^e  you  haven't  been  taking  a  glass  too 
much  with  your  old  friend,  Bob  Bristles. 
What  are  you  nudging  me  for?" 

"  Won't  you  be  surprised  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Don't  you  see?" 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  look  ?" 

"  Well  I  am  a  looking,"  answered  Patty, 
aud  what  is  there  to  look  at  ?  I  see  nothing 
but  a  man  and  woman." 

She,  however,  approached  Henry  and  his 
sister  nearer,  and  then,  much  to  her  jjleasure 
and  astonishment,  she  recognised  them. 

*'Eh — what — la!  — oh,  my,"  she  ejaculated, 
"  am  I  awake?  is  it  possible? — can  it  be? — 
well  I  never — yes — no — yes,  oh,  good  gra- 
cious !  if  it  ain't  Miss  Amy  Ashford  and  her 
brother  Henry!  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you. 
And — and — I'm  so  pleased;  and — and  I'm 
so  delighted;  and — and — oh,  dear,  I'm  in 
such  a  fluster;  la,  bless  me,  who'd  ha' 
thought  it?" 

And  the  poor,  simple,  good-natured  crea- 
ture, was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  exuberance 
of  her  feelings,  that  she  wept  and  cried 
together  in  a  breath. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  at  length  continued, 
"  only  to  think  that  you  should  have  come 
all  the  way  from  Yorkshire,  I  dare  say  now, 
on  purpose  to  see  me  and  my  dear  Giles. 
How  are  you? — how  have  you  been? — how 
be  all  the  folk  at  home  ?  My  old  master, 
Roger  Swillet,  Hodge  Ploughshare,  and  poor 
old  Mark  Mayfield.  The  village  parson, 
and  Mobbs  the  beadle — Parmer  Dobbins  and 
his  old  mare,  Peggy  ? — and  the  old  sow,  and 
the  squeakers? — and  Molly,  the  cow,  and 
the  donkey  as  they  named  out  o'  compliment 
to  my  Giles  ? — and  the  ducks  and  the  drakes, 
and  all  the  other  thingymybobs?  Be  the 
squire  alive  yet?  Have  they  removed  the 
parish  stocks  and  built  the  new  aim-houses  ? 
Did  they  have  a  good  harvest,  and  has  the 
old  house  as  was  in  Chancery  tumbled  down 
yet?  Has  Dorothy  Dingle  got  any  more 
children  ? — and — and — " 

"  Stop — stop,  Patty,,''  interrupted  Giles, 
"  you'll  drive  'em  crazy  with  all  these  ques- 
tions." 

"I  never  knew  such  a  man  in  my  life," 
said  the  loquacious  Patty,  "  he  won't  let  me 
get  in  a  word  hedgeways." 

"  Miss  Amy  and  her  brother  will  go  home 
to  our  flourishing  establishment,  to  be  sure," 
observed  Giles,  "  and  then  they  can  tell  us 
all  about  it,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  resumed  his  wife,  breathlessly 
shaking  them  both  by  the  hand  at  the  samo 
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time;  "you'll  accompany  us,  won't  you? 
The  noted  eel-pie  house  and  fried  fish  estab- 
lishment, Frying-pan  Alley,  Bermondsey 
Lor'  bless  you,  it's  a  perfect  palace.  And 
■we'll  make  you  so  comfortable,  such  a  nice 
cup  of  tea,  and  a  beautiful  supper  of  fried 
fish  afterwards.  Why  we're  making  our 
fortunes  there  rapidly.  I  makes  the  fires, 
fries  the  fish,  Giles  sells  'em,  and  everybody 
eats  'em.  And  we've  paid  all  the  rent  up  to 
last  quarter  day — and  we've  got  twenty 
pounds  in  the  West  Diddlesex  Savings' 
Bank — and  we've  got  drawers  full,  and 
drawers  full  of  clothes ;  and  we  goes  out  on 
a  Sunday  like  the  first  lord  and  lady  in  the 
land.  And  Giles  gave  his  vote  at  the  last 
election,  and  was  styled  Mister  Giles  Stub- 
bles Esquire,  in  the  circular  they  sent  round, 
wasn't  you,  Giles?" 
No.  10. 


"What  a  clack  !"  said  Giles ;  and  he  hur- 
ried her  and  their  old  friends  away  towards 
their  dwelling. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  FATAL  LETTER. — THE   lEAKFUL  DIS- 
COVERY. 

We  will  now,  on  the  same  eventful  evening, 
request  the  reader  to  accompany  us  to  the 
mansion  of  Lord  Selborne,  in  St.  James's 
Square,  where,  in  one  of  the  most  splendid 
apartments  of  that  proud  establishment, 
Maggy  Minx — as  she  was  somewhat  face- 
tiously called — the  pert  lady's  maid  who  had 
superseded  Fanny,  was  arranging  and  dust- 
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ing  furniture,   and  fancying  herself  much 
fatigued  at  the  same  time. 

"Faugh!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of 
disgust,  "  what  a  perfect  slave  I'm  making 
of  myself.  I  wonder  if  this  apartment  will 
suit  her  ladyship  ?  Her  ladyship ;  a  pretty 
lady  indeed.  Poor  silly  thing,  to  fancy  that 
my  lord  has  really  been  foolish  enough  to 
make  such  a  low-bred,  vulgar,  ignorant, 
country  rustic  as  she  is,  his  lawful  wife.  Ah, 
she'll  wake  from  her  dream  one  of  these 
days,  and —  But,  bless  me,  here  she  comes." 
Our  heroine,  elegantly  attired,  but  looking 
pale,  anxious,  and  melancholy,  now  entered 
the  room,  and  Maggy  eyed  her  aside  with 
looks  of  envy  and  contempt. 

"  Has  his  lordship  yet  returned,  Maggy  ?" 
inquired  Phoebe. 

"  No,  miss — ma'am — that  is,  my  lady,  I 
mean.  A  pretty  lady,  indeed  !"  she  added, 
aside. 

"  Still  absent,"  sighed  Phoebe,  to  herself. 
"  Day  after  day  away  from  home.  'Tis  surely 
strange  neglect.  His  growing  coldness 
alarms  me,  and  fills  my  mind  with  torturing 
doubts  and  suspicions,  Retire,  Maggy,''  she 
added,  aloud,  "  I  do  not  require  your  attend- 
ance.'' 

"  Oh,  certainly,  ma'am,  that  is,  my  lady,'' 
replied  the  girl,  insolently.  "  I  never  like  to 
intrude  where  I'm  not  welcome.  How  dis- 
gusting it  is,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  "  to 
have  to  humble  oneself  to  one's  inferiprs. 
Faugh  !  what  a  vulgar  fright  she  looks  in  all 
her  finery." 

"  Did  you  hear  me,  Maggy  ?"  mildly  in- 
quired our  heroine. 

"  Oh  yes,"  i-eturned  the  saucy  maid;  "  I'm 
sure  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon." 

And  thus  saying,  she  tossed  herself  indig- 
nantly out  of  the  room. 

"  The  boldness  of  that  girl,"  said  Phoebe, 
to  herself,  when  Maggy  was  gone,  "  at  times 
annoys  me.  Daily  am  I  subjected  to  some 
fresh  disappointment.  The  bright  hopes  I 
had  so  fondly  cherished,  decay  and  vanish. 
I  feel  sad  and  lonely  in  the  midst  of  this 
world  of  gaiety  and  splendour.  Dread  fore- 
bodings haunt  my  mind,  and  I  shudder  with 
a  nameless  feeling  of  terror  to  anticipate  the 
future.  Yet,  why  is  this  ?  Am  I  not  raised 
to  rank  and  fortune? — have  I  not  every 
luxury  at  my  command?— am  I  not  Lady 
Selborne?  Ah!  again  that  terrible,  that 
unaccountable  feeling  of  dread  and. suspi- 
cion, thrills  through  my  veins,  and  mocking 
laughter  seems  ringing  in  mine  ears  at  the 
mention  of  that  proud  title.  Oh,  that  I  were 
again  the  simple,  artless  village  maiden,  the 
merry,  happy  Phoebe  Mayfield,  whose  hum- 
ble friends  e'er  met '  her  with  the  sunny 
smiles  of  love  and  welcome." 
Her  emotions  for  a  time  were  too  much 


for  her,   and  with  deep    sighs,   and    tears 
trembling  in  her  eyes,  she  sunk  in  a  chair. 

She  was  quickly  aroused,  however,  by  the 
voice  of  Mrs,  Grace  Wildlove,  outside,  thus 
speaking  to  Maggy — 

That  will  do,  girl ;  there,  there,  don't  be 
impertinently  obtrusive.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  I  abominate, 
it  is  the  odious  officiousness  of  menials. 
There,  there,  don't  presume  to  answer  me.  I 
have  said  the  word — enough — begone." 

With  these  words,  the  gay  young  widow, 
attired  in  the  very  height  and  extravagance 
of  fashion,  stepped  lightly  into  the  room. 

"  The  impertinent  civility  of  that  domes- 
tic has  really  quite  unnerved  me,"  she  said, 
affectedly.  "  The  exquisite  delicacy  of  my 
constitution  cannot  combat  with  these  an- 
noyances Ah,  my  dear  Lady  Selborne,  I'm 
so  delighted  to  see  you,  and  looking  so 
charming.  You  must  certainly,  ere  long, 
have  a  host  of  admirers  at  your  feet." 

"  Admirers,  madam,"  repeated  Phoebe, 
with  a  look  of  surprise ;  "  oh,  think  you  that 
any  other  rpan  can  share  my  affections  ^ith 
my  dear  Selborne  ?" 

"Why,  what  a  consummate  little  novice 
in  the  ways  of  fashionable  life  you  are,  my 
dear,"  said  the  widow,  laughing.  "  Tliink 
you  that  Lord  Selborne  is  the  real  Simon 
Pure  that  you  take  him  to  be?  Strange  de- 
lusion. Beaufort  and  I  know  bptter,  and 
therefore  we  allow  each  other  perfect  liberty 
of  action.  You  should  mingle  more  in  gay 
and  fashionable  society,  without  his  lord- 
ship's company,  than  you  do.  Apropos,my 
dear  Lady  Selborne,  I  anticipate  a  delightful 
evening's  entertainment  at  the  mansion  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Montpelier  Gossamer,  in 
Pall  Mall,  They  give  a  grand  bal  al  fresco 
and  soiree  dansante.  So,  my  dear  Lady 
Selborne,  en  passant,  I  thought  I  would  call 
upon  you,  knowing  that  his  lordship  and 
Captain  Beaufort,  being  otherwise  engaged, 
could  dispense  with  our  company ;  and  really 
you  must  take  a  seat  in  my  carriage,  and  ac- 
company me  to  Montpelier  House,  for  all  the 
elite  of  the  world  of  beauty  and  fashion  will 
be  there." 

"  Oh,  no,"  returned  Phoebe,  shocked  at 
the  levity  of  the  widow,  and  anxious  for 
her  to  depart;  "I  dare  not;  "you  must  ex- 
cuse me,  my  dear  madam,  I  am  in  no  humour 
for  noisy  scenes  of  mirth  and  revelry.  My 
spirits  are  depressed — sad  thoughts  crowd 
upon  my  brain,  and — " 

"  Now  positively  you  are  a  most  provoking 
little  creature,  to  give  way  to  those  fits  of 
ennui  and  regret,"  remarked  the  widow. 
"  Why  are  you  constantly  thinking  of  those 
dull,  insipid,  monotonous  rustic  scenes  from 
which  his  lordship  was  so  kind  as  to  with- 
draw you  ?    It  is  so  excessively  vulgar  and 
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common-place  to  remember  anything  of  home 
and  old  associations." 

"  Oh,"  ejaculated  Phoebe,  with  a  look  of 
surprise  and  deep  emotion,  "  think  you  I  can 
e'er  forget  those  peaceful,  lovely  scenes  in 
which  my  childhood's  happy  days  were 
passed  ?  The  humble  cot  where  first  I  drew 
the  breath  of  life,  with  its  homely  hearth  and 
its  scanty  furniture  so  neatly  arranged  ;  with 
the  sweet  honeysuckles  climbing  the  old 
fashioned  casement.  Methinks  e'en  now  I 
hear  the  ticking  of  the  old  clock,  as  on  that 
fatal  evening  when  I  abandoned  all,  all  for 
Selborne.  Again  I  behold  my  dear  father, 
with  his  silvery  hair,  and  happy  cheerful 
countenance,  sitting  in  his  old  arm  chair, 
after  his  day's  hard  toil,  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  listening  to  the  good  humoured  voice  of 
that  mild  and  gentle  mother,  who — " 

The  violence  of  her  feelings  chooked  her 
titterance,  and  she  could  not  finish  the 
sentence. 

"  Silly  girl,"  said  the  widow,  "  to  trouble 
yourself  about  such  ridiculous  trifles.  Well, 
I  suppose  I  must  yield  to  your  humour;  so 
adio,  adio,  as  the  Italians  say.  I  will  re- 
member you  to  Lord  Salborne,  should  he 
happen  to  be  one  of  our  happy  party.  Adio, 
adio,  mon  belle  souci." 

Thus  saying,  much  to  the  relief  of  our 
heroine,  the  vain  flirt  took  her  departure. 

"What  can  her  words  imply  ?"  soliloquised 
Fhoebe,  when  she  was  gone;  "there  was  a 
levity  in  her  manners,  and  a  mystery  in  her 
observations  which  1  do  not  understand,  and 
which  increases  the  anguish  of  my  doubts 
and  fears.  Can  Selborne  have  deceived  me  ? 
He  promised  to  restore  me  to  my  parents, 
yet  two  years  have  elapsed,  and  he  has  failed 
to  do  so;  and  all  the  letters  I  have  written 
to  them  remain  unanswered.  Ah!  what 
terrible  thoughts  and  suspicions  are  those 
that  flash  upon  my  brain  ?" 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  re-entrance  of 
Maggy. 

"  Here's  a  letter,  madam,  my  lady  I  mean," 
she  said ;  "  the  postman  has  just  brought  you. 
The  direction  is  v/ritten  in  such  a  funny  round 
hand,  it  is  wafered  in  three  places,  and 
stamped  with  a  tobacco-stopper." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Phoebe,  eagerly,  "a 
letter,  and  for  me  ?  Can  it  at  last  be  from 
my  dear  parents  ?     Give  it  me,  girl." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  my  lady,"  replied  Maggy, 
insolently,  "of  course,  as  it's  addressed  to 
you  I  don't  want  to  keep  it.  Give  it  me, 
girl — girl;"  she  repeated  to  herself,  as  she 
bounded  in  high  dudgeon  out  of  the  room, 
"well,  Pra  sure,  what  impertinence.  Girl, 
where  will  she  find  her  women,  I  should  like 
to  know." 

"  My  heart  throbs,  and  my  limbs  tremble," 
said  Phoebe,  as  she  held  the  letter  in  her 


hand  ;  "  a  mist  seems  to  gather  before  min« 
eyes,  and  I  cannot  see  to  decipher  the  super- 
scription. What  nameless  dread  is  it  which 
agitates  me  thus  ?  Ah  !  what  stranges  char- 
acters are  these  ?  'Tis  not  the  hand- writing 
of  my  mother,  and  yet  I  have  surely  seen  it 
before." 

With  difficulty  and  panting  breath  she  read 
the  direction  in  the  following  words  : 

"  To  Miss  Phoebe  Maytield,  alias  Lady 
Selborne." 

"  'Tis — 'tis  from  poor  Henry  Ashford,"  she 
sighed  ;  "oh,  agony,  I  dare  not,  cannot  open 
it.  I  feel  that  its  contents  breath  horror  and 
despair.'* 

She  clasped  her  forehead,  and  staggered  to 
a  chair  by  the  table. 

"  And  yet,  foolish  girl  that  I  am,''  she  said, 
after  a  pause ;  "  to  give  way  to  this  weak- 
ness, when  the  letter  may  bring  me  happy 
news  of  my  dear  parents.  At  least  let  me 
steel  my  heart  to  read  the  curses  and  re- 
proaches of  the  much  wronged  Henry  Ash- 
ford." 

With  throbbing  heart  she  unfolded  the 
letter,  and  with  convulsive  emotion  read  the 
following  words  : 

"  Wretched  girl,  you  are  betrayed,  your 
cruel  desertion  broke  your  poor  old  mother's 
heart,  she  died,  and — " 

The  letter  fell  from  her  hand,  and  with  an 
indescribable  burst  of  agony  she  exclaimed : 

"Horror!  horror!  the  fatal  spell  is  broken, 
my  dreadful  forebodings  are  realised  ;  guilty 
wretched  being,  I  am  my  mother's m urderess ! " 

Unable  to  withstand  the  terrible  shock, 
she  became  insensible,  and  just  at  that  criti- 
cal moment  Lord  Selborne  hastily  entered 
the  room. 

"  Surely  I  heard  Phoebe's  voice,"  he  said, 
looking  round  the  room;  "  ah  !"  he  added, 
as  he  discovered  her,  "  she  is  there,  ap- 
parently lost  in  painful  thought.     Phoebe.'' 

He  approached  her. 

"  She  hears  me  not,"  he  remarked,  with 
surprise  ;  "  she  is  insensible.  What  can  this 
mean  ?  Dark  thoughts  and  suspicions  crowd 
upon  my  mind,  and — " 

At  that  moment,  he  saw  the  open  letter 
lying  on  the  floor,  as  it  had  fallen  from  her 
hand,  and  he  hastily  picked  it  up. 

"  Ah  !"  he  said,  "  a  letter,  and  in  a  man's 
hand-writing  ;  it  is  from  my  rival.  He  ad- 
dresses her  in  his  old  familiar  style.  False 
one!  then  the  suspicions  of  Captain  Beau- 
fort are  confirmed,  Phoebe  is  keeping  up  a 
secret  and  criminal  correspondence  with  the 
rustic,  Henry  Ashford.  Phoebe  Mayfield," 
he  added,  aloud  ;  "  abandoned  woman,  arouse 
from  your  guilty  dream,  and  meet,  if  you  can 
my  stern  reproaches." 

"  What  fearful  voice  was  that  ?"  said 
Phoebe,  starting  from  her  seat,  and  gazing 
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bewildered  around  her ;  "  what  fearful  voice 
was  that  which  called  anger  on  my  name  ? 
Surely  'twas  my  father's,  or  else  some  hideous 
dream  has — ah,  dear  Selborne,you  have  then 
returned,  and — but  no  ;  she  continued, 
suddenly  recollecting  herself,  and  recoiling 
from  him,  "I  dare  not  approach,  or  embrace 
you  ;  my  murdered  mother's  ghastly  shade 
seems  to  interpose  between  us.  Away,  heart- 
less deceiver,  away!" 

"  Phoebe  Mayfield,"  returned  his  lordship, 
sternly ;  "  your  words  fall  harmless  on  mine 
ears.  I  scorn  alike  your  hatred  and  re- 
proaches." 

"  Ah !"  cried  the  poor  girl,  with  bewildered 
emotion ;  "  am  I  awake  ?  or  has  madness 
seized  upon  my  burning  brain  ?  What  fear- 
ful words  were  those  I  heard  ?  Oh,  Selborne 
pardon  what  my  rash  tongue  gave  utterance 
to,  and  you  recal  your  cruel  words.  Oh,  you 
know  not  how  much  I  need  consolation,  for 
my  heart  is  well  night  broken.  Say  that  you 
have  not  deceived  the  poor  confiding  girl, 
who  has  loved,  and  still  loves  you  so  fondly. 
Let  me  agaio  hear  you  declare  that  I  am 
your  wife,  your  lawful  wedded  wife  !'' 

She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him 
with  the  most  intense  agony,  and  looked  up 
in  his  face  with  an  expression  of  earnest  sup- 
plication, but  he  remained  stern  and  in- 
exorable. 

"  Away !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  this  letter  is  a 
damning  proof  that  you  have  deceived  me, 
and  in  so  doing  have  deceived  yourself.  Thus 
then  do  I  draw  aside  the  curtain,  and  reveal 
the  degrading  truth.  Our  marriage  was  a 
mockery,  a  sham;  you  are  not  my  wife, 
Phoebe  Mayfieldis  but  the  mistress  of  Lord 
Selborne  !" 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  became  motionless  and  speechless 
with  horror. 

"  'Tis  done,"  she  at  length  gasped  forth, 
in  a  voice,  the  solemn  and  almost  unearthly 
tones  of  which,  made  even  Lord  Selborne 
start;  "the  frightful  gulf  yawns  beneath 
my  feet.  I  am  a  wretch  lost  degraded ;  but 
— "  she  added,  with  sudden  energy,  and  fix- 
ing upon  him  a  look  which  made  him  tremble; 
•'monster!  your  hapless  victim  still  hath 
power  to  curse  and  loathe  you.  Let  me  fly 
this  hated  place,  the  scene  of  my  shame  and 
your  vile  perfidy.  Poor  throbbing  heart; 
'twill  break — 'twill  break!  Mother,  mother, 
the  poor  lost  fallen  one,  comes  to  make  all 
earthly  atonement,  and  to  die,  aye,  to  die 
upon  your  grave,  in  the  old  church  yard." 

"  Phoebe  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Selborne, 
stung  with,  remorse,  and  venturing  to  ap- 
proach her. 

"Away!  villain!  betrayer!  away!"  cried 
our  heroine,  in  frantic  accents,  and  she  rushed 
wildly  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    WANDERER. THE    MlilETING. — THE 

GUILTY  PLOT   TRIUMPHANT. 

"What  have  I  said — what  have  T  done?" 
cried  his  lordship,  when  the  unfortunate  girl 
had  quitted  the  room ;  villain  that  I  am. 
Phoebe !  She's  gone,  and,  in  her  despair, 
may  rush  upon  self-destruction.  It  may  not 
be  too  late  to  repent  and  save  her." 

Hastily  he  rang  the  bell,  and  Maggy, 
laughing  immoderately  at  something  which 
seemed  to  have  tickled  her  fancy,  attended 
the  summons. 

"  Now,  girl,  where  is  your  mistress  ?" 
eagerly  demanded  Lord  Selborne. 

"  My  mistress,"  repeated  Maggy,  scorn- 
fully; "what  Phoebe  Mayfield,  the  poor 
country  rustic  ?  Oh,  my  lord,  I  know  all 
about  it.  Such  a  start.  She  has  thrown  an 
old  cloak  over  all  her  finery,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  house  like  mad." 

"  Gone?"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  with 
much  emotion  and  alarm.  "  Oh,  heartless 
villain  that  1  am  thus  to  destroy  one  of 
nature's  finest  works.  Phoebe  ! — Phoebe ! 
much  wronged  girl,  oh,  let  me  fly  to  save  you 
from  a  fearful  and  untimely  fate  !  " 

Precipitately  he  rushed  cut  of  the  house 
as  he  spoke,  and  left  the  pert  Maggy  Minx 
laughing  heartily  in  the  hall. 

"  Here's  an  adventure,"  she  said,  "all  the 
fat's  in  the  fire.  Ha  ha,  ha !  So  much  for 
the  fine  stuck  up  Lady  Selborne." 

Lord  Selborne  having  fi.rst  despatched 
several  of  his  male  domestics  in  difierent 
directions,  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
distraction,  himself  rushed  on  he  scarcely 
knew  whither,  and  looking  anxiously  after 
every  female  form  that  he  saw  passing  in  the 
street,  and  inquiring  of  every  person  he  met, 
in  incoherent  language,  offering  large  sums 
of  money  for  any  intelligence  of  the  fugitive, 
but  without  success ;  and,  in  fact,  his  wild 
manner,  and  the  strange  questions  he  put, 
causing  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  many  persons,  as  some  escaped  lunatic. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  night,  the  snow  fell  in 
thick  flakes  around,  and  the  wind  was  pierc- 
ingly keen,  adding  to  the  general  misery 
which  at  that  hour  prevailed. 

The  hackney  coachman,  as  he  stood  on  the 
rank,  notwithstanding  he  was  enveloped  in  a 
number  of  great  coats  and  starves,  looked 
half  frozen,  and  buffetted  his  sides  despe- 
rately with  his  hands,  in  order  to  set  the 
blood  in  circulation,  and  impart  some  warmth 
to  his  fingers ;  and  the  passenger  travelled 
on  his  way  liorae,  bent  and  shivering. 

Then  there  were  miserably,  half-clad 
houseless  wretches  to  be  met  with  at  almost 
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every  turn,  who  crawled  along,  the  very  pic- 
tures of  hunger,  poverty  and  despaii'. 

Alas !  what  would  become  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, delicate  Phoebe  Mayfield  on  such  a 
night  as  this,  wandering  in  tiie  piercing  cold 
and  in  such  a  state  of  mind  ?  Lord  Selborne 
shuddered  with  horror  and  remorse  when  he 
thought  of  this,  and  his  anguish  and  self- 
reproaches  knew  no  bounds ;  but  vain  was 
his  search,  useless  all  his  inquiries ;  he  could 
gain  no  intelligence  whatever  of  the  hapless 
object  of  his  anxiety. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  hours,  and 
wandering  about  in  every  direction,  he  re- 
turned home  in  a  state  of  mind  which  we 
need  not  seek  to  describe. 

Henry  Ashton  and  his  sister,  in  the  mean- 
time were  conducted  by  Giles  and  bis  1-oqua- 
cious  but  kind-hearted  little  wife  to  their 
"  establishment"  in  the  locality  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  where  they  were  made  as  comfort- 
able as  possible,  and  after  partaking  of  a 
hearty  supper,  and  talking  over  old  affairs, 
they  departed  on  their  return  home. 

Mr.  Sam  Filcher  was  "  up  to  his  work,"  as 
he  elegantly  expressed  himself,  and  having 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  se- 
curing of  Henry  Ashford  by  the  press-gang, 
hastened  to  meet  Captain  Beaufort  at  the 
place  of  appointment,  which  was  in  a  street 
near  the  one  in  which  Amy  and  her  brother 
resided. 

"  This  way,  my  fine  fellows,"  said  Sam,  to 
his  ruffianly-looking  companions,  as  they 
entered  the  street  in  question,  "  our  customer 
has  given  us  the  slip  for  the  present  among 
the  crowd,  but  we  are  fairly  on  the  track  of 
him  and  his  sister,  and  I'll  warrant  we  shall 
drop  upon  him  presently. 

"  Filcher,'^  said  a  cautious  voice  behind 
him,  and  he  beheld  the  captain,  who  had 
been  anxiously  waiting  for  him  for  some 
time. 

"Ah,  captain,"  said  Sam,  "  so  you're  true 
to  yer  'pintment.  Veil,  I  does  like  puncti- 
wality,  for  that's  summut  like  b's'ness." 

"  Now,  what  success  ?"  interrogated  Beau- 
fort, impatiently. 

"  All  right,"  answered  Filcher,  "ve  caught 
sight  of  Master  Ashford  and  his  sister  on 
'tother  side  of  the  bridge,  but  ve've  lost  'em 
for  a  time.  Follow  us,  captain,  ve'll  nab 
him  afore  long,  never  fear.    This  vay." 

The  captain  assented,  and  they  cautiously 
departed. 

To  this  street,  our  tmfortunate  heroine  had 
by  some  accident  wandered,  after  she  had  so 
abruptly  quitted  the  princely  mansion  of  her 
seducer.  But  who  shall  describe  the  poig- 
nant anguish  of  her  mind,  now  that  she  was 
awakened  to  all  the  horrors  of  her  real  situ- 
ation, and  she  found  herself  a  poor,  destitute, 
friendless  outcast? 


She  paused  in  the  doorway  of  a  house,  for 
she  felt  faint  and  exhausted,  and  her  brain 
was  distracted  by  the  tempest  of  racking 
thought  which  crowded  so  tumultuously  upon 
it.  She  looked  mournfully  around  her,  and 
shuddered  at  the  dreariness  and  cheerless- 
ness  of  the  scene  ;  but  still  she  felt  not  the 
cold  so  keenly  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  struggled  with  her  feelings  boldly  and 
determinedly. 

"  Each  step  I  take  from  the  scene  of  my 
accursed  guilt,  seems  to  inspire  me  with 
fresh  courage,"  she  soliloquised;  "yet,  oh, 
what  torturing  anguish  preys  upon  my  heart, 
and  racks  my  burning  brain.  I  would  fain 
proceed,  though  I  know  not  whither,  and  my 
trembling  limbs  refuse  to  perform  their  office. 
I  must  have  wandered  far,  for  I  am  weary, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
I  must  here  rest  awhile.  All  Merciful  God 
assist  me  on  this  awful  and  trying  occasion, 
and  save  me  from  committing  self-destruc- 
tion in  the  despair  and  agony  of  my  feelings." 

Wrapping  her  cloak  closer  around  her,  she 
seated  herself  on  the  step  of  a  door  before 
which  she  was  standing,  and  benumbed  by 
the  cold,  sunk  into  a  kind  of  stupor. 

The  monotonous  cry  of  the  watchmen  as 
they  slowly  and  sleepily  went  their  rounds 
might  now  be  heard,  but  it  disturbed  her 
not,  and  she  remained  in  the  same  state  of 
unconsciousness,  when  one  of  these  ancient 
guardians  of  the  night,  all  coat,  stick,  rattle, 
and  lantern,  approached  the  spot,  making  an 
attempt  to  signify  the  hour,  though  all  that 
was  distinguishable  was,  "  Ha-a-af  past  um 
o'clock,"  with  an  occasional  yawn  in  between. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  think  I  have 
neai'ly  gone  my  round;  there  or  thereabout; 
there's  no  chance  of  a  lock-up  to-night,  so 
I'll  go  and  lock  myself  up  in  my  watch-box, 
and  see  if  I  can't  get  another  forty  hours — 
forty  winks  I  mean.  Half  past — o'clock; 
ha-a-af  past  um  o'clock !  " 

Holding  up  his  lantern  the  better  to  see 
his  way,  the  watchman  now  perceived  our 
heroine  as  she  reclined  on  the  step  of  the 
door. 

"Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  '■'•here  is  a  charge,  I 
think.  She  seems  to  have  been  malung 
rather  free,  or  she  could  not  be  sleeping  here 
in  the  cold,  which  is  enough  to  freeze  any 
one  to  death.  I  must  walce  her  up.  Now 
young  woman  (I  call  her  a  young  woman  at 
all  events) ;  now,  then,  young  'oman,  you 
can't  stop  here,  cowstructin'  the  public 
thoroughfare,  and  takin'  all  the  hearthstone 
oflp  the  gentleman's  steps.     Come,  get  up." 

"  Where  am  I  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ? '  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Phoebe, 
aroused  by  the  old  watchman's  words,  and 
the  rough  manner  in  which  he  forced  her  to 
her  feet. 
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"What's  it  mean?"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  why,  that  you're  wery  drunk  and  disorderly, 
and  that  I  must  take  you  to  the  watchus." 

"  Ah,  spare  me — spare  me,"  said  the  ter- 
rified Phoebe;  you  are  mistaken;  I  am  a 
jDOor  wretched  woman,  who — " 

"  Gammon,"  interrupted  the  ignorant  old 
watchman,  "you  can't  deceive  me.  Why 
you're  one  of  the  wicousest  on  my  beat — so 
come  along." 

"  Oh,  pit}'',  pity,"  implored  our  distracted 
heroine ;  "  is  there  no  one  near  to  help  me  ?'' 

"I should  only  like  to  cotcli'em  at  it,"  said 
the  ignorant  and  unfeeling  guardian  of  the 
night,  at  the  satne  time  rudely  grasping  the 
arm  of  poor  Phoebe,  and  forcing  her  away; 
"  there,  come  along,  and  don't  attempt  to  be 
obstropolous,  or  it  will  be  all  the  worse  for 
yer." 

Our  heroine  screamed  with  terror,  and 
struggled  violently,  but  the  watchman  per- 
sisted, and  was  dragging  her  along,  when  she 
v/as  rescued  from  his  hold  by  a  strong  hand, 
at  the  same  time  her  deliverer  exclaimed — 

"  Unmanly  old  ruffian  I  have  you  no  feel- 
ing of  pity  for  a  wretched  unfortunate  wo- 
man ?  " 

"  Gl'acious  powers  ! ''  cried  the  astonished 
and  distracted  Phoebe,  turning  her  gaze 
eagerly  towards  the  speaker;  "that  voice! 
•Tis  he — the  much  wronged  Henry.  Oh, 
pardon — pardon  !  " 

She  could  say  no  more,  but  sunk  powerless 
and  sobbing  convulsively  in  his  arms. 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  Henry  Ashford  and  his 
sister,  who,  at  that  critical  moment,  had 
arrived  at  the  spot,  and  the  powerful  emo- 
tions that  agitated  him,  as  he  held  the  form 
of  that  unfortunate  being  he  still  so  ardently 
loved,  to  his  bosom,  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described. 

"Phoebe,  my — my  Phoebe,"  he  cried, 
looking  in  her  pale  face  with  the  most  melan- 
choly feelings  of  pity  and  regret,  "poor, 
ruined  wretched  girl." 

"What?"  cried  the  enraged  watchman, 
"  constructed  in  my  duty  ?  Then  I'm  des- 
perate." 

"  Oh,  pity — pity,"  supplicated  Amy. 

"  Pooh,  pooh — pity,  nonsense.  I'll  lock 
you  up,  if  you  ain't  civil,  young  woman," 
said  the  old  ruffian. 

He  sprang  h-is  rattle  violently,  and  a  crowd 
quickly  gathered  on  the  spot,  among  whom 
were  Captain  Beaufort,  Sam  Filcher,  and  the 
press-gang,  the  latter  of  whom  roughly 
seized  upon  the  astonished  Henry  Ashford. 

"  So,  my  fine  feller,"  said  Sam,  "  ve've 
dropped  upon  yer  at  last  have  ve  ?  I  told 
yer  I'd  do  it,  eh,  captain  ?" 

"  Puuffiaus ;  what  means  this  outrage  ?"  in- 
dignantly demanded  Henry. ' 

"  Vhy,  it  means  this  here,"  replied  Filcher, 


"  this  is  the  press-gang ;  you  are  von  of  his 
majesty's  nautical  sailors,  and  must  go  on 
board  the  Tender,  lying  off  the  Tower." 

"  Oh,  mercy — mercy  !  spare  my  poor  bro- 
ther," cried  Amy,  in  an  agony  of  tei'ror. 

"All  right,  my  fair  Amy,"  replied  Captain 
Beaufort,  throwing  his  arms  around  her 
waist,-  while  the  frantic  Phoebe  clung  to 
Henry,  and  shrieked  aloud  for  help,,  "  I'll 
take  charge  of  you." 

Poor  Henry  struggled  desperately,  but  was 
overpowered  and  forced  away.  The  captain 
and  Pilcher  got  roughly  treated  by  the  mob, 
and  Amy  was  rescued,  and  was  about  lo 
follow  her  brother,  when  she  looked  round 
for  Phoebe,  with  the  wish  that  she  should 
accompany  her,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
that  she  had  disappeared,  how,  none  of  the 
bystanders  seemed  able  to  inform  her. 

With  a  sad  heart  poor  Amy  followed  her 
unfortunate  brother,  of  whose  protection  she 
now  seemed  too  certainly  deprived. 


CHAPTEK  XXVI. 

THE   ANGUISH   OF  SUSPENSE.— EEMOHSB. 

Enraged  at  the  partial  defeat  of  his  plans, 
and  tlie  escape  of  Amy,  the  libertine.  Cap- 
tain Beaufort,  after  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  a  violent  blow  he  had  received 
from  one  of  the  crowd,  and  finding  himself 
alone — the  amiable  Sam  Filcher  having  ac- 
companied the  press-gang  with  their  victim 
— walked  slowly  away  towards  a  tavern  he 
used  occasionally,  venting  curses  on  every- 
thing and  everybody,  and  vowing  vengeance, 
and  that  noticing  whatever  should  yet  pre- 
vent him  from  accomplishing  his  designs 
against  Amy  Ashford,  especially  as  her  bro- 
ther was  now  removed  out  of  the  way. 

The  appearance  of  our  heroine  on  the 
scene  of  action,  and  under  such  singular 
circumstances,  surprised  and  bewildered  him, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  see  Lord  Selborne  for 
an  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  though 
he  had  a  strong  suspicion  as  to  the  facts. 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Selborne  was  a 
prey  to  all  the  torturing  anguish  of  remorse, 
and  terrible  were  the  fears  that  distracted 
his  imagination  as  to  what  had  become  of 
Phoebe,  and  what  was  the  natui-e  of  the  des- 
perate course  which  she  contemplated,  and 
to  which  the  viilany  of  his  own  conduct  had 
driven  her. 

He  recalled  to  his  mind  in  the  most  glow- 
ing characters,  all  her  numerous  virtues,  her 
amiable  and  gentle  disposition,  and  the  many 
fond  endearments  she  had  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  when  he  reflected  upon  the  heart- 
less and  treacherous  part  he  had  played  to- 
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wards  her,  he  could  not  but  look  upon  him- 
self as  a  monster  of  the  basest  ingratitude. 

He  did  not  venture  to  retire  to  bed,  and 
never  before  had  he  passed  a  night  of  such 
terrible  mental  anguish.  lie  now,  for  the 
first  time,  really  discovered  the  extent  and 
strength  of  the  passion  he  entertained  for 
the  beauteous,  innocent  girl,  and  what  could 
ever  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  her  dear 
society,  especially  when  he  was  convinced 
that  she  must  now  look  upon  him  with 
thorough  disgust  and  hatred? 

He  traversed  his  chamber  with  disordered 
steps,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  useless 
lamentations  and  regret. 

"  Villain,  deceiver  that  I  am,"  he  solilo- 
quised, "how  must  my  conduct  be  viewed  by 
the  world?  and  can  I  look  upon  myself  with 
any  other  feelings  than  those  of  scorn,  shame 
and  disgust  ?  I  feel  degraded  by  my  own 
guilty  deeds,  and  shall  be  ashamed  hence- 
lorth  to  show  my  face  in  honourable  and  re- 
spectable society.  What  happiness  might  I 
have  experienced,  had  I  have  acted  with 
truth  and  justice  towards  that  fair  being 
who  placed  such  affectionate  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  my  vows?  But  now — oh, 
terrible  are  the  thoughts  that  rush  upon  my 
distracted  brain,  and  I  dare  not  contemplate 
the  dreadful  future." 

He  beat  his  breast  in  despair  and  anguish, 
and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  consolation, 
for  conscience,  guilty  conscience,  would  not 
allow  him  any. 

"Alas,"  he  again  soliloquised,  "to  what 
rash  and  fatal  act  may  not  the  agony,  the 
frenzy  of  the  poor  girl's  feelings  urge  her? 
Even  ere  this,  she  may  have  laid  violent 
hands  on  herself,  and,  in  that  case,  shall  I 
not  be  indirectly  her  murderer  ?  Good  God, 
that  thought  is  enough  to  drive  me  to  mad- 
ness, and  to  arouse  every  feeling  of  compunc- 
tion within  my  breast.  What  can  I  do  ? — 
how  avert  the  terrible  evils  I  apprehend? 
would — oh,  would  I  could  recal  the  fearful 
past,  and  make  ample  atonement  in  the 
future." 

He  again  gave  himself  up  to  a  paroxysm 
of  the  wildest  despair,  and  in  that  torturing 
state  of  mind  he  continued  throughout  the 
night,  and  the  morning  brought  with  it  no 
relief,  for  the  servants,  who  had  been  sent  in 
every  direction  in  search  of  the  fair  fugitive, 
had  returned  without  being  able  to  obtain 
the  least  tidings  of  her. 

What  course  to  pursue,  what  -plans  to 
adopt  that  were  likely  to  lead  to  her  dis- 
covery, the  wretched  nobleman  knew  not ; 
his  brain  was  completely  bewildered. 

Her  departure  had  been  so  abrupt  that  he 
could  scarcely  believe  in  its  reality,  and  a 
thousand  times  he  cursed  himself  for  his 
cruel,  unjust,  and  impetuous  conduct,  which 


had  led  to  such  fatal  and  such  fearful  con- 
sequences. 

The  first  arrival  on  the  following  morning 
at  the  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square,  was 
tliat  of  the  Widow  Wildlove,  she  having  not 
long  returned  from  the  fete  at  Montpelier 
House. 

The  distracted  state  in  which  she  found 
his  lordship,  and  the  astounding  intelligence 
he  gave  her  of  the  flight  of  Phoebe,  excited 
her  unbounded  astonishment,  and  she  could 
scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  her  ears. 

"  The  foolish,  headstrong  girl,"  she  ob- 
served, "  to  abandon  those  luxuries  and 
pleasures  she  might  still  have  indulged,  had 
she  divested  herself  of  her  freezing  coldness 
and  ridiculous  prudery ;  especially  friendless 
in  the  world  as  she  now  is,  and  without  any 
one  to  whom  she  can  apply  for  assistance 
and  protection.  She  will  doubtless  repent 
of  her  folly  before  long,  and  regret  the  rash 
step  she  has  been  so  thoughtlessly  induced 
to  take.  One  would  have  thought  that  to 
be  the  mistress  of  such  a  distinguished  noble- 
man as  Lord  Selborne,  might  have  been 
considered  a  sufficient  honour  by  the  little 
rustic.  But  there  are  really  no  bounds  to 
the  presumption  of  some  people." 

"  Hold,  Mrs.  Wildlove,"  returned  his  lord- 
ship, with  a  look  of  disgust  and  indignation, 
"  your  heartless  observations  surprise  and 
annoy  me.  Oh,  how  difierent  was  tiie  return 
that  the  virtuous  love  of  the  unfortunate 
Phoebe  Mayfield  deserved  from  me." 

"Why  surely,  my  lord,"  said  the  aban- 
doned widow  with  a  coarse  and  unfeeling 
laugh,  "you  are  not  going  to  sufier  this  little 
affair  to  trouble  you  so  seriously.  Really  it 
is  time  that  the  ardour  of  your  passion  for 
this  country  beauty  cooled  a  little,  and  that 
you  should  honour  some  other  damsel  with 
your  favours  and  attentions." 

"  Cease  this  levity  of  talk,  madam,"  said 
Lord  Selborne,  with  a  look  and  in  a  tone  of 
resentment,  "  to  my  ears  it  is  both  painful 
and  revolting,  and  reflects  anything  but 
credit  on  your  womanly  feeling  or  sense  of 
virtue  and  decorum." 

"  Indeed,"  returned  the  widow,  haughtily, 
and  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm,  "  I  cannot  but  ad- 
mire my  Lord  Selborne  in  his  new  character 
of  moralist  and  censor;  although  I  am  by 
no  means  disposed  to  listen  to  a  lecture  from 
him,  and  being  now  as  I  have- ever  been  the 
mistress  of  my  own  actions,  and  totally  in- 
different to  the  opinions  of  others.  My  con- 
versation being  apparently  disagreeable  to 
you  on  this  occasion,  I  will  wish  you  good 
morning;  and  beg  to  express  my  sympathy 
with  yon  in  the  loss  of  the  fair  rustic  who 
seems  so  completely  to  have  infatuated  your 
senses." 

Thus   saying  the   widow,  with   a  forma] 
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CLirtsey,  and  a  satirical  smile  quitted  the 
room,  and  liis  lordship  made  no  effort  to  de- 
tain her,  for  he  felt  vexed  and  disgusted 
with  her  unfeeling  language. 

She  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes, 
and  Lord  Selborne  was  endeavouring  in 
some  measure  to  regain  his  composure,  when 
Captain  Beaufort  was  announced,  and  quickly 
entered  the  room,  the  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures showing  that  he  had  something  of  im- 
portance to  communicate.  He  viewed  the 
excitement  and  agitation  of  his  lordship 
with  apparent  indifference. 

"  You  have  no  occasion  to  do  more,  my 
dear  Selborne,"  he  remarked,  "  than  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  event  which  seems  to  cause  you  so  much 
uneasiness.  The  one  great  fact  I  am  already 
acquainted  with — Phoebe  has  left  you." 

"  Ah,"  cried  Lord  Selborne,  with  a  look  of 
astonishment,  "  how  know  you  that,  Beau- 
fort. 

"Because  I  saw  her  myself  last  night 
wandering  the  streets,"  answered  the  cap- 
tain, "her  elegant  and  fashionable  dress 
concealed  under  an  old  cloak,  and  hel  whole 
appearance  wretched  and  dejected." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  speak  the  truth, 
Captain  Beaufort  ?"  interrogated  Lord  Sel- 
borne, eagerly,  and  fixing  a  keen  and  pene- 
trating look  upon  him. 

"Why  should  you  doubt  me,  my  lord?" 
demanded  Beaufort  with  some  little  show  of 
being  offended.  "  I  repeat  that  I  not  only 
saw  but  spoke  to  Phoebe." 

"  Oh,  where?" 

"  In  a  street  near  Bermondsey,  and  in  the 
company  of  Henry  Ashford  and  his  sister." 

"  Impossible,"  said  his  lordship,  with  a 
look  of  astonishment  and  incredulity,  "  I 
cannot  believe  it." 

"  It  is  true.  But  if  you  still  entertain 
any  jealous  feelings  towards  your  rival  after 
Phoebe  Mayfield  has  deserted  you,  you  may 
safely  set  your  doubts  and  fears  at  rest,  for 
he,  at  any  rate,  is  removed,  out  out  of  harm's 
way." 

"  You  surprise  me ;  what  mean  you  ?  I 
pray  you  explain  yourself." 

Beaufoi't  did  so  in  as  few  words  as  possi- 
ble, and  Lord  Selborne  listened  to  him  with 
mingled  feelings  of  astonishment,  disgust, 
and  anguish. 

"  Oh,  Beaufort,"  he  observed,  *'  this  is 
surely  both  cruel  and  cowardly  work ;  and 
you  wiU  not  persist  in  your  guilty  designs 
against  the  amiable  Amy  Ashibrd  ?" 

"  Think  you  that  I  am  to  be  moved  from 
my  purpose  by  her  obstinate  resistance  ?" 
answered  the  libertine,  "  especially  after  all 
the  trouble  I  have  taken,  and  having  got  her 
brother  out  of  the  way.  No,  I  am  not  going 
to  abandon  my  designs  so  readily,  I  assure 


you.  But  you  have  not  related  to  me  the 
extraordinary  particulars  that  have  led  to 
the  separation  between  yourself  and  Phoebe 
Mayfield." 

Lord  Selborne  would  fain  have  excused 
himself,  for  he  felt  too  violently  agitated 
after  what  he  had  heard  from  Captain  Beau- 
fort, but  the  latter  would  not  listen  to  any 
denial,  and  he  therefore  complied  with  much 
emotion. 

"  A  most  fortunate  affair,  my  lord,"  said 
Captain  Beaufort,  when  he  had  concluded; 
"  really  a  most  fortunate  affair,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  having  so  easily  got 
rid  of  a  burthen  which  must  have  been  be- 
coming irksome  to  you." 

"  Captain  Beaufort,"  said  his  lordship, 
seriously,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  can  treat 
this  painful  event,  and  which  tortures  and 
distracts  my  mind,  so  lightly  ?  Bitterly  does 
my  conscience  reproach  me  for  the  base,  the 
treacherous  part  I  have  acted  towards  the 
unfortunate  Phoebe,  and,  oh,  how  gladly, 
how  willingly  would  I  make  all  the  atone- 
ment in  my  power,  for  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  most  guilty." 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  you  reproach  yourself 
too  keenly  on  this  subject,"  returned  the 
captain,  "  and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you 
talk  so  foolishly,  It  is  ■  quite  evident  that 
the  passion  which  Phoebe  once  probably  en- 
tertained towards  you,  had  greatly  subsided, 
or  she  could  not  have  made  up  her  mind  to 
abandon  you  so  easily  and  abruptly." 

"Ah,  no,"  said  his  lordship,  "I  am  con- 
vinced you  wrong  her  greatly,  Beaufort,  by 
that  supposition.  Oh,  what  undeniable 
proofs  have  I  had  of  the  sincerity,  and  the 
fervour  of  Phoebe's  virtuous  love.  Would 
to  Heaven  it  had  been  bestowed  on  a  far 
more  worthy  object,  and  would  have  rev/arded 
her  heart's  pure  and  warm  affections,  and 
her  generous  self  devotion  as  they  deserved. 
It  was  only  when  I  had  disclosed  the  fearful 
and  disgusting  secret  that  she  was  my  mis- 
tress and  not  my  wife,  that,  horrorstruck, 
and  resolved  no  longer  to  continue  in  shame 
and  infamy,  she  boldly,  resolutely,  virtuously 
threw  off  the  shackles  that  hitherto  bound 
her,  and  breathing  her  just  curses  and  re- 
proaches upon  my  guilty  head,  left  me  with 
scorn  and  loathing.  Oh,  Beaufort,  much  as 
you  may  affect  to  deride  my  remorse,  most 
keenly,  bitterly  do  I  feel  my  own  debasement 
— the  heartless  villany  of  which  I  have  been 
guilty.  But  Phoebe,  friendless,  destitute  as 
she  now  is,  whither  can  she  go  ?  Oh,  would 
that  I  could  once  more  see  her,  that  I  might 
throw  myself  at  her  feet,  crave  her  forgive- 
ness, and  endeavour  to  make  her  all  the 
reparation  in  my  power  for  the  great  injuries 
I  have  done  her  " 

"Nonsense,  my  lord,"  returned  the  liber- 
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line,  "  this  is  sheer  weakness  and  folly,  totally 
UDworthy  of  you,  and  you  must  endeavour 
to  arouse  yourself  from  it.  You  will,  no 
doubt,  in  the  society  of  other  females  of 
equal  beauty,  and  far  greater  accomplish- 
ments, soon  learn  to  forget  your  late  in- 
amorata, and  fear  not  that  she  will  also  fail 
to  bestow  her  favours  and  affections  upon 
some  new  lover,  and  learn  to  treat  the  past 
with  the  most  cold  indifference." 

"  Hold,  Beaufort,  I  enjoin  you,"  said  his 
lordship,  indignantly,  "  I  cannot  patiently 
listen  to  these  monstrous  libels  upon  the 
virtue  and  integrity  of  the  unfortunate 
Phoebe  Mayfield.  She  is  no  abandoned 
wanton,  but  in  heart  and  principle  still  as 
pure  and  good  as  before  I  contaminated  her. 
I  have  destroyed  the  fondly  cherished  hopes 
I  had  excited  in  her  bosom,  and  blighted  all 
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her  prospects  for  ever ;  and  surely  the  curses 
of  offended  heaven  will  pursue  me  for  it." 

"  Do  you  then  regret  that  you  did  not  ele- 
vate this  simple  country  girl  to  rank  and 
station  by  making  her  your  lawful  wife?" 
interrogated  Beaufort,  with  a  sneerr 

"  Oh,  would  to  heaven  that  I  had  done  so," 
replied  the  repentant  nobleman,  fervently, 
"  what  a  heavy  burden  of  care,  and  anxiety, 
and  self-reproach  would  be  removed  from  my 
conscience." 

"  Humph,"  returned  Beaufort,  half  aside, 
and  with  a  quick  and  sinister  look  which  did 
not  escape  the  quick  and  anxious  eye  of 
Lord  Selborne,  "  but  methinks  you  would  be 
induced  to  change  your  mind  if  such  a 
circumstance  could  be  proved  to  be  the 
fact." 

"What   mean   you,   Captain   Bsanfort?" 
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demanded  Selborne,  eagerly,  "your  words 
are  ambiguous." 

"  No  matter,"  answered  the  former,  impa- 
tiently, "  I  see  you  are  in  no  mood  to  discuss 
this  delicate  subject  dispassionately  on  the 
present  occasion,  so  we  will  say  no  more 
upon  it  till  some  more  fitting  opportunity. 
You  are  now  free  and  untrammeled,  my  lord, 
and  I  would  advise  you  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  some  fair  one, 
whose  smiles  will  more  than  compensate  you 
for  the  loss  of  Phoehe  Mayfield.'' 

"  Never,  never,"  said  his  lordship,  vehe- 
mently ;  "  how  little  do  you  know  me,  Cap- 
tain Beaufort,  if  you  imagine  the  passion 
with  which  Phoebe  inspired  me,  from  the 
first  moment  I  beheld  her,  is  of  so  fleeting 
and  evanescent  a  nature.  .  Her  personal 
charms,  and  intrinsic  virtues  have  made  an 
impression  upon  my  heart  that  nothing  can 
ever  destroy;  apd  after  what  has  occurred, 
never  shall  I  again  know  happiness  till  I 
have  once  mpre  sepn  her,  and  sought  her 
forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  I  h£|,ve  done  her." 

"  Well,  I  pity  you,  my  lord  fpr  your  weak- 
ness, and  the  infatuation  uuder  which  you 
labour,"  observed  the  captain,  in  his  usual 
reckless  mai^per,  "  but  I  hope  yoii  will  bp 
able  to  rid  yourself  of  such  feelings  jn  tiine, 
and  to  become  yourself  again.  For  my  Qwi^ 
part,  I  am  rssolved  not  to  be  thv/arted  iu  the 
designs  I  have  formed  against  the  cold  aii(i 
insensible,  but  beauteous  Amy  AshfortJ,  anc^ 
now  that  I  have — with  the  c^ssistance  of  Mr. 
Sam  Filcher,  w^P  bj-tlig-tye  is  ^  most  use- 
ful scoundrel — managed  to  get  her  brother 
safe  on  shij)board,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  set 
his  foot  on  shore  again  in  a  hurry,  I  have  no 
cause  to  doubt  that  I  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
obtain  the  full  accomplishment  of  my  wishes." 

"  Beware,  Beaufort,  what  you  do,"  said 
his  lordship,  seriously,  "  X  am  fully  aware  of 
the  amiable  and  exalted  qualities  which 
Amy  Ashford  possesses,  and  the  friendship 
whicli  ever  existed  between  her  and  Phoebe, 
and  1  feel  an  interest  in  her  fate,  and  should 
deeply  regret  if  any  harm  were  to  befall  her; 
ponder,  reflect,  ere  you  consign  an  innocent 
woman  to  shame,  and  misery,  and  ruin." 

"  Psha,"  replied  the  hardened  libertine, 
with  a  scornful  laugh  ;  "  why,  I  declare  your 
lordship  is  getting  quite  sentimental.  But 
you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  decline  your  sage 
advice  in  this  respect,  I  believe  1  am  per- 
iectly  capable  of  managing  my  own  little 
amours  myself.  However,  as  I  have  some 
important  business  to  attend  to,  I  must  now 
leave  you.  Good  day,  my  lord,  and  I  hope 
when  I  see  you  again  to  find  you  in  better 
spirits  than  you  are  at  present." 

With  these  words.  Captain  Beaufort  bowed 
and  quitted  his  lordship's  presence,  not  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  latter,  who  felt  thoroughly 


disgusted  with  the  brutal  observations  lie 
had  made  use  of,  and  which  exactly  corres- 
ponded with  those  of  the  Widow  Wildlove. 

"  The  cai^tain  is  a  villain,"  said  Lord  Sel- 
borne to  himself,  when  the  former  had 
quitted  the  room,  "  and  I  have  disgraced 
myself  by  associating  with  him  so  long.  He 
seeks  the  destruction  of  the  unfortunate  Amy 
Ashford,  but  shall  I  not  endeavour  to  frus- 
trate his  guilty  designs,  and  now  her  brother 
is  torn  from  her,  seek  to  throw  the  shield  of 
my  protection  around  her  ?  Yes,  I  will  do 
so,  and  may  it  be  received  as  some  atone- 
ment for  the  cruel  wrongs  that  I  have  done 
to  the  hapless  Phoebe.'' 

The  idea  pleased  him,  and  for  a  time,  in 
some  measure,  tended  to  abate  the  agony  of 
his  grief.  Captain  Beaufort,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  had,  but  probably  unintention- 
ally, disclosed  the  address  of  the  poor  seam- 
stress, ■^ith  which  his  lordship  had  before 
been  uij^pquainted,  and  he  now  determined 
to  hasten  there  without  delay,  and  see  what 
fidvice  he  could  render  the  luifortunate  wo- 
nian  in  h^r  present  critical  and  deplorable 

sitviatiQii- 

At  the  least  he  could  afford  her  pecuniary 
aid,  of  which  he  was  satisfied  she  stood  so 
much  in  need,  and  he  could  j^ersuade  her  to 
remove  to  more  respectable  lodgings  than 
those  she  at  present  occupied,  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  town,  unknown  to  Beaufort,  and 
thvts  his  nefarious  designs  fpr  the  present, 
at  any  rate,  would  \)b  frustrated,  and  an  es- 
seutifil  service  be  rendered  his  intended 
viptipi  at  the  very  time  she  the  most  re- 
quired it- 
Lord  Selborne  fully  anticipated  the  recep- 
tion he  might  expect  to  have  from  Amy 
Ashford,  knowing  as  she  did  the  guilty  part 
he  had  acted  towards  her  friend  Phoebe,  but 
he  determined  to  bear  her  reproaches  with 
patience  and  forbearance,  knowing  how 
richly  he  deserved  them,  and  trusted,  at 
least,  he  was  convinced  that  Amy  would  be 
the  first  to  forgive  him,  wheu  she  knew  that 
his  penitence  was  sincere. 

Besides- — although  it  appeared  from  the 
statements  of  Captain  Beaufort  to  be  a  mys- 
tery to  him — Amy  might  give  him  som.e  clue 
to  Phoebe,  and  enable  him  to  seek  that  re- 
conciliation, and  to  make  that  just  and 
honourable  atonement  for  which  he  was  now 
so  anxious. 

Elated  with  these  thoughts,  and  sanguine 
with  hope  and  expectation,  his  lordship 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  got  ready  immedi- 
ately, and  mounting  it,  accompanied  by  his 
faithful  groom,  rode  off  at  full  speed  to  the 
miserable  neighbourhood  in  which  Amy 
Ashford  resided. 

They  soon  arrived  in  Bermondsey,  but 
had  some  difficulty  iu  finding  out  the  obscura 
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ami  dirty  street  in  which  Amy  dwelt,  but 
wlien  they  did,  his  lordsliip  hesitated  for 
some  time  before  the  house,  and  gazed  with 
feelings  of  pity  and  disgust  at  the  wretched 
and  sc[lialid  poverty  it  denoted. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AMY   A&HFOIID   ANU    LORD    SEIEORNE. 

In  a  miserable,  dark  and  dismal  back  room, 
scantily  furnished,  and  with  scarcely  any 
fire  in  the  grate  on  that  cold  winter's  day, 
Amy  Ashford  was  sitting  disconsolately,  her 
elbow  on  the  old  deal  table,  and  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand. 

She  had  been  weeping  violently,  tears  were 
still  on  her  cheeks,  and  deep  sobs  convulsed 
her  bosom. 

Her  heart  was  indeed  full  to  bursting,  for 
nothing  could  possibly  be  more  wretched, 
lonely,  and  deplorable  than  her  present  situ- 
ation. Her  poor  brother  was  cruelly  torn 
from  her,  she  feared  it  might  be  for  ever,  and 
she  was  now  left  without  a  protector,  or  any 
one  to  whom  she  could  communicate  her 
sorrow,  or  look  for  consolation. 

Henry  had  been  taken  forthwith  on  board 
the  Tender,  and  Amy  had  not  been  permitted 
even  to  have  a  parting  interview  with  him, 
all  her  tears  and  supplications  being  met  by 
insult  and  dcrisidii 

With  a  heavy  heart  she  returned  to  her 
miserable  lodging,  from  the  shelter  of  which 
even  she  expected  shortly  to  be  driven,  as 
she  was  in  arrears  for  rent,  and  her  landlady, 
who  was  an  ignorant,  brutal-minded  woman, 
rated  her  in  the  most  measured  terms  be- 
cause she  was  unable  to  pay  it. 

Then  the  bold  and  infamous  conduct  of 
the  libertine.  Captain  Beaufort,  pained  and 
disgusted  her;  it  was  evident  that  it  was  by 
his  means  her  brother  had  been  forced  away, 
and  now  that  she  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
tection, to  what  fresb  dangers  might  she  not 
be  exposed?  Captain  Beaufort  knew  her 
residence,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  every- 
thing to  fear  from  him,  for  he  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  easily  be  induced  to 
abandon  any  nefarious  designs  upon  which 
he  had  fixed  his  mind. 

The  unexpected  meeting  with  Phoebe, 
too,  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances, 
greatly  surprised  and  bewildered  her;  and 
her  no  less  sudden  disappearance  immedi- 
ately after  the  seizure  of  Henry,  added  much 
to  her  anxiety  and  perplexity. 

What  to  do,  or  what  course  to  adojst  for 
the  best  she  knew  not,  for  to  add  to  her  mis- 
I'ortuues,  she  was  now  almost  without  em- 
ployment, the  little  she  had  being  insuffi- 


cient to  procure  her  the  most  scanty  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Her  brain  was  distracted. 

Should  she,  she  reflected,  in  her  present 
wretched  and  destitute  situation  seek  for 
parish  relief?  No,  her  heart  revolted  at  the 
thought,  her  independent  spirit  shrunk  Irom 
the  idea  of  pauperism,  and  she  well  knew 
the  insults  the  vnifortunate  poor  often  met 
with  from  ignorant  and  brutal-minded  parish 
officials. 

"  Alas,  alas,"  she  sighed,  as  these  gloomy 
thoughts  arose  in  her  mind,  "  what — oh, 
what  will  now  become  of  me,  friendless, 
miserable,  destitute  being  that  I  am,  and  de- 
prived of  the  protection  of  my  poor  brother  ? 
Where  can  I  look,  whither  can  I  go  tor  hope, 
assistance,  or  consolation?  Terrible  is  the 
prospect  before  me,  and  I  shudder  at  the 
contemplation.  Kind  providence  look  down 
with  mercy  upon  me,  I  humbly  beseech  thee, 
and  guide  and  assist  me  in  this  fearful 
emergency." 

A  loud  knock  at  the  street-door,  at  that 
moment,  startled  and  surprised  her,  espe- 
cially as  at  the  time  there  was  no  one  in  the 
house  but  herself;  and  she  hesitated  whether 
or  not  to  open  the  door,  fearing  that  it  might 
be  the  villain  Captain  Beaufort,  who  had 
dared  to  visit  her  in  her  abode  of  poverty 
and  misery  ;  but  she  was  not  left  to  decide ; 
for  the  street  door,  it  appeared,  had  been  left 
open  though  the  visitor  had  knocked,  and 
she  now  heard  footstejjs  in  the  passage  ap- 
proaching her  room,  and  immediately  after- 
wards a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 

Her  heart  pal^jitated  violently  with  fear 
and  expectation,  and  she  could  not  move 
from  her  seat.  The  knock  was  repeated,  and 
finding  that  no  one  answered,  the  door  was 
gently  opened,  and  Amy  could  not  help  ut- 
tering a  faint  cry  of  alarm  when  the  form  of 
a  man  met  her  sight,  but  how  much  was  her 
astonishmeiat  increased  when  she  immedi- 
ately recognised  Lord  Selborne. 

Struck  with  the  wretched  appearance  of 
the  room,  and  the -pale  and  gnef-worn  fea- 
tures of  its  rmfortunate  occupant,  Lord  Sel- 
borne stood  immovable  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and,  gazing  with  feelings  of  pity  and  com- 
miseration, was  unable  to  utter  a  word  ;  but 
the  terrible,  the  heart-sickening  thought  at 
the  time  occurred  to' him,  that  too  probably 
Phoebe  Mayfield  was  or  would  be  exposed 
to  even  still  greater  misery  than  that  he  saw 
before  him,  and  all  caused  by  the  villany  of 
his  conduct 

"  Amy  Ashford,"  he  at  length  said,  ad- 
vancing into  the  room,  "  you  are  no  doubt 
surprised  to  see  me." 

"  Surprised,  my  lord,"  replied  Amy,  in  a 
faltering  voice;  "  can  you  wonder  if  I  should 
be  so  ?  To  what  may  I  attribute  the  visit  of 
the    betrayer  of   the    unfortunate    Phoebe  . 
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Mayfield,  and  who  is  now  abandonded  to 
want,  shame,  and  misery,  to  this  wretched 
dwelling  ?" 

"  Spare  your  reproaches.  Amy,  I  beseech 
you,"  said  his  lordship,  "  though  I  do  ac- 
knowledge that  I  deserve  them,  and  am 
racked  with  anguish  and  remorse.  Alas, 
Phoebe  has  left  me,  driven  forth,  I  own,  by 
my  unjust  and  cruel  accusations,  and  I  am 
lost  in  misery  and  despair.  You  have  seen 
her,  have  you  not?  Oh,  tell  me,  I  implore 
you,  know  you  where  she  now  is  ?" 

Amy,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  then  briefly  informed  his  lord- 
ship of  what  had  occurred  on  the  fatal  night 
that  her  brother  was  seized  by  the  press- 
gang.  He  struck  his  forehead  in  despair, 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  remained  silent. 

"  How  torturing  is  this  uncertainty  and 
suspense,"  he  said,  at  length;  "I  shall  go 
distracted." 

"Ah,  my  lord,"  said  Amy,  "too  much 
have  you  cause  to  reproach  yourself.  Poor 
Phoebe,  little  did  she  deserve  so  cruel  a  fate  ; 
and  your  friend,  your  abandoned  associate, 
he  has  dared  to  insult  and  wound  my  feel- 
ings, and  the  better  to  accomplish  his  base 
and  guilty  designs,  has  torn  my  poor  brother 
from  my  protection.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  heartless  libertine, 
Captain  Beaufort,  or  to  exult  in  the  utter 
misery  by  which  you  see  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  your  hapless  victim  surrounded?" 

"Amy  Ashford,"  replied  Lord  Selborne, 
with  a  slight  expression  of  reproach  and 
mortified  pride,  "  you  greatly  wrong  me  by 
these  ungenerous  suppositions.  There  is  no 
one  who  can  more  strongly  deprecate  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Beaufort  towards  you 
and  your  brother  than  myself.  'Tis  to  assure 
you  of  that — of  my  determination  to  protect 
you  from  his  evil  designs — to  express  to  you 
my  sympathy  in  your  unmerited  misfortunes, 
and  to  offer  you  all  the  friendly  assistance  in 
my  power,  that  I  now  come." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  said  Amy,  tears  starting 
to  her  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  fixing 
upon  him  a  look  of  doubt  and  suspicion, 
"can  you  be  sincere  in  what  you  have  just 
now  said,  or  do  you  only  mock  my  misery 
and  anguish  ?" 

"  Oh,  what  a  heartless -scoundrel  you  must 
take  me  to  be,  Amy  Ashford,"  replied  his 
lordship,  "  to  think  me  capable  of  such  con- 
duct. I  am  ready  to  swear  that  I  am 
prompted  only  by  the  most  generous,  hu- 
mane, and  honourable  motives." 

"  And  why  should  your  lordship  take  so 
great  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  so  humble  an 
individual  as  myself?"  demanded  the  poor 
seamstress,  eagerly. 

"  Because  you  were  ever  the  friend  of  poor 
Phoebe,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  I 


know  she  loved  you  as  a  sister.  But  not  for 
that  alone,  but  to  show  my  admiration  of 
your  virtues.  Amy,  and  with  the  melancholy 
hope  that  my  conduct  towards  you  may  be 
received  as  some  atonement  for  the  injuries 
I  have  done  her.  Tell  me  then,  I  beg,  in 
what  way  can  I  best  serve  you,  and  I  will 
willingly,  eagerly  do  so." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  ejaculated  Amy,  now  con- 
vinced of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  by 
the  candour  and  earnestness  of  his  manner, 
"  this  unexpected  kindness  and  consideration 
from  you  quite  overwhelms  me,  and  I  know 
not  what  to  say." 

"Compose  yourself,  I  pray,"  said  the 
nobleman,  taking  a  chair  which  she  had 
handed  to  him,  "  and  listen  calmly  to  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you,  for  it  is  necessary  that 
arrangements  should  immediately  be  made 
for  your  relief,  and  preservation  from  any  de- 
signs that  Captain  Beaufort  may  contemplate 
against  you." 

Amy,  who  could  scarcely  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  her  ears,  looked  her  thanks,  but 
could  not  make  any  reply,  and  his  lordship 
proceeded — 

"  It  is,  I  am  convinced,  totally  useless  to 
attempt  to  restore  your  brother  to  you  at 
present,  much  as  seamen  are  required,  but  I 
trust  that  providence  will  preserve  him 
through  the  perils  and  dangers  to  which  he 
may  be  exposed,  and  I  will  see  that  a  portion 
of  his  pay  while  he  is  absent  shall  be  appro- 
priated towards  your  support." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  replied  Amy,  "  this  indeed 
is  most  kind  of  you,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
express  my  thanks." 

"  Nay,  ray  poor  girl,"  said  his  lordship,  "  1 
need  them  not,  for  I  consider  what  I  propose 
to  do  no  more  than  my  duty.  In  the  first 
place,  you  must  remove  from  this  wretched 
place  to  one  of  decency  and  comfort,  and 
thereby  you  will  be  enabled  to  avoid  Captain 
Beaufort,  and  to  frustrate  his  designs.  Say, 
does  this  arrangement  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation ?" 

"  How  can  it  do  otherwise,  my  lord,"  re- 
jjlied  Amy. 

"  Then  the  sooner  it  is  carried  into  effect 
the  better.  Whatever  money  you  may  re- 
quire is  at  your  service. 

Amy  again  returned  her  thanks,  for  his 
lordship  had,  by  his  generous  offers,  removed 
a  weight  of  care  and  anxiety  from  her  mind. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  she  observed  "  if 
I  cannot  find  language  sufficiently  powerful 
to  express  my  feelings.  What,  oh,  what 
return  can  I  ever  make  for  your  disinterested 
kindness  to  me  in  this,  the  time  of  my 
greatest  need  ?" 

"  I  seek  no  other  return,  Amy  Ashford," 
answered  Lord  Selborne,  "than  the  assur- 
ance of  your  friendship ;  and  also  that  you 
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will  aid  me  in  my  endeavours  to  find  Phoebe' 
BO  that  I  may  be"  able  to  render  her  all  the 
atonement  in  my  power." 

"  Most  willingly  will  I  do  that,"  returned 
Amy,  "  and  may  heaven  aid  you  in  your 
praiseworthy  intentions.  Poor  Phoebe,  I  am 
as  anxious  for  her  fate  as  for  my  own,  and 
trust  that  providence  will  protect  her  from 
all  those  dangers  by  which  she  will  bo  too 
probably  suiTOunded." 

Lord  Selborne  sighed,  and  expressed  his 
fears  for  the  worst,  and  after  some  further 
conversation,  and  it  being  arranged  that 
Amy  should  remove  from  her  present  lodg- 
ing with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  to 
write  to  his  lordship  acquainting  him  in  con- 
fidence with  her  address,  he  laid  a  purse  upon 
the  table  containing  more  money  than  suffi- 
cient for  her  present  use,  he  took  bis  leave, 
and  remounting  his  horse,  he  rode  towards 
home,  lighter  of  heart,  and  more  sanguine 
with  hope  than  he  had  been  for  some  hours 
before. 

When  Lord  Selborne  was  gone,  Amy,  who 
was  completely  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment and  emotion  at  this  unexpected  occur- 
rence, threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  fer- 
vently returned  her  thanks  to  the  supreme 
for  this  merciful  interposition  in  the  midst  of 
her  many  misfortunes,  and  besought  His 
protection  for  her  poor  brother. 

Anxious  to  remove  from  her  present  resi- 
dence as  quickly  as  possible,  she  almost  im- 
mediately after  Lord  Selborne's  departure, 
left  the  house,  and  made  her  way  towards  a 
more  respectable  part  of  the  town  in  search 
of  a  decent  lodging. 

The  following  day.  Captain  Beaufort,  not 
entertaining  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  com- 
plete success  of  his  guilty  designs,  in  which 
he  calculated  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
landlady,  boldly  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Amy's  late  dwelling,  and  his  rage,  astonish- 
ment, and  disappointment  my  be  imagined 
when  he  heard  of  her  abrupt  departure,  and 
that  the  woman  of  the  house  either  would 
not,  or  could  not,  give  him  any  information 
as  to  whither  she  had  gone. 

The  villain  gave  vent  to  his  passion  in 
curses  loud  and  deep,  and  left  the  bouse 
vowing  that  he  would  spare  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  to  endeavour  to  discover  her, 
and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  his 
diabolical  wishes. 

Amy  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  her  ad- 
dress and  thanks  to  Lord  Selborne,  and  he 
visited  her  in  a  day  or  two,  to  render  her 
more  assistance,  and  to  consult  with  her 
what  was  best  to  be  done  to  endeavour  to 
discover  the  unfortunate  Phoebe. 

But  when  day  after  day  elapsed,  and  he 
could  still  obtain  not  the  least  tidings  of  her, 
although  he  had  employed  every  means  to  do 


so,  and  had  inserted  advertisements  in  all 
the  newspapers,  offering  a  large  reward  for 
any  information  respecting  her,  the  agony  of 
his  feelings,  and  his  thorough  despair  may 
be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described. 

Thus  days,  weeks  wore  away,  and  the  tor- 
turing mystery  remained  unravelled,  and 
not  the  least  intelligence  could  be  obtained 
which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  fate 
which  had  befallen  Phoebe  Mayfleld. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OLD   SCENES    AND    ASSOCIATIONS. — THE   WAN- 
DEBER'S   RETURN. 

Many  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
foregoing  events  took  place,  and  still  greater 
were  the  changes.  Lord  Selborne  attended 
by  one  servant  only,  had  left  town,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  travelling  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  fruitless  search  for 
Phoebe.  Amy  Ashford  had  returned  to  her 
native  village,  and  her  brother  having  re- 
turned in  safety  from  his  first  voyage,  the 
war  having  been  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  termination,  they  now  resided 
together  in  a  neat  little  cottage  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  with  every  comfort 
that  they  could  wish  for. 

Poor  Mark  Mayfleld,  to  whom  the  villagers 
behaved  with  much  kindness,  was  still  the 
recluse  of  the  old  stone  house,  and  was  re- 
duced to  a  pitiable  state  of  imbecility,  at 
times  wandering  about,  and  muttering  to 
himself  in  the  most  melancholy  and  plantive 
accents : 

"  All  alone,  now — all  alone  in  the  world." 

But  terrible  was  the  change  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Captain  Beaufort,  fortune  deserted 
him  at  the  gaming-table,  he  sold  his  com- 
mission, squandered  the  money  recklessly, 
and  the  once  man  of  fashion  was  completely 
beggared. 

He  left  town  abruptly,  accompanied  by 
the  worthy  Mr.  Sam  Filcher,  and  they  were 
now  said  to  be  leading  a  low  vagabond  life 
together  about  the  country. 

It  was  a  beautiful  bright  May  day,  such  a 
one  as  was  described  in  an  early  chapter  of 
our  tale,  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  the 
harvest-home,  and  the  bells  were  ringing 
merrily  in  the  old  church  steeple,  and  the 
villagers  were  bustling  to  and  fro,  dressed  in 
their  best,  as  if  for  some  joyous  and  festive 
occasion. 

Farmer  Hodge  and  several  of  the  vil- 
lagers were  making  their  way  to  the  May- 
pole, and  as  they  did  so  they  amused 
themselves  by  singing  the  following  simple 
chorus — 
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Mirth  inviting,  all  delighting, 

Banish  care  far,  far  away ; 
Pleasure  sharing,  happy  cheering, 

To  welcome  in  this  blithesome  May. 

"  Aye,  neighbour,"  said  Hodge,  "  blithe- 
some May  be  corned  in  wi'  smiles  an'  sun- 
shine, so  we  should  welcome  it  wi'  cheerful 
hearts  and  happy  faces.  We're  all  invited 
to  have  a  merry  dance  round  the  maypole, 
which  be  erected  on  the  gi-een  lawn  in  front 
o'  Squire  Stubble's  hospitable  mansion.  He 
an'  bis  amiable  lady  be  expected  to-day  from 
Scarborough,  you  know,  and  they  would  like 
to  see  us  all  merry  on  the  occasion." 

"  Ah,"  said  one  of  the  villagers,  "  Squire 
Stubbles,  as  he  is  now  called,  be  a  rare  friend 
to  the  poor  since  he  had  that  large  fortin  left 
him,  and  I  be  glad  o'  he  an'  his  lady's  pros- 
perity." 

"  An'  so  we  all  be,  I  reckon,"  said  Hodge, 
"  for  they  be  constantly  doing  some  good  or 
other.  Why,  did  they  not  behave  like  a 
brother  and  sister  to  poor  Amy  Ashford, 
while  Harry  was  away  at  sea,  and  didn't 
Squire  Stubbles  by  his  influence  in  the  parish 
get  honest  Bob  Bristles,  on  his  return  home 
from  Lunnun,  made  beadle  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  did,"  answered  another  of 
the  rustics,  "  and  don't  Bob  look  mortal  fine 
in  his  gold-laced  coat,  and  cocked  hat,  and 
beef-steak  collar  an'  cuffs?" 

"  Ees,"  said  Hodge,  "  an'  moreover,  didn't 
Squire  Stubbles  offer  to  take  poor  Mark 
Mayfleld  into  his  house,  and  treat  him  the 
same  as  one  of  the  family  for  the  rest  o'  his 
days?  But  the  foolish  o'd  mon  refused,  and 
tliere  he  do  sit  moping  all  day  in  the  o'd 
stone  house,  where  he  ha'  taken  up  his  dwel- 
ling, brooding  o'er  his  sorrows,  an'  talking 
to  himself  'bout  his  runaway  daughter 
Phoebe." 

From  this  brief  colloquy  it  will  be  seen 
that  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  changes 
was  that  v/bich  had  taken  place  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  honest  Giles  Stubbles  and  his 
good-hearted  wife. 

Only  about  two  months  prior  to  the  period 
of  which  we  are  writing,  a  very  distant  rela- 
tion, whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  had 
scarcely  ever  heard,  died,  and  left  him  the 
whole  of  his  property,  and  which  amounted 
to  a  very  handsome  fortune. 

This  wonderful  change  in  circumstances, 
however,  made  no  alteration  in  the  disposi- 
tions and  principles  of  Giles  and  his  wife ; 
they  bade  adieu  to  fried-fish  and  pastry,  and 
the  not  over  fashionable  purlieus  of  Frying- 
pan  Alley,  Bermondsey,  and  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  place,  and  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  make  everybody  else  comfortable 
for  the  rest  of  their  days.  How  far  they  had 
already  carried  out  that  praiseworthy  resolu- 
tion has  been  shown  by  the  observations  of 


the  villagers;  and  there  were  no  persons 
who  were  looked  upon  with  more  respect  in 
the  neighbourhood  than  "  Squire  Stubbles 
and  his  lady." 

But  to  return  to  the  part  from  which  we 
have  thus  shortly  digressed. 

Hodge  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  hig 
praises  of  Stubbles,  by  a  low  moaning  cry,  as 
if  from  some  person  in  pain,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, and,  looking  in  the  direction  from 
whence  it  proceeded,  they  perceived  it  was  a 
woman,  miserably  clad,  and  apparently  ex» 
hausted  with  want  and  fatigue,  and  scarcely 
able  to  move  one  limb  after  the  other. 

"  Poor  thing,"  said  Hodge,  kindly,  "  she 
do  look  very  wretched,  sure  enough;  but 
then,"  he  added,  "  there  be  so  many  impostors 
about,  that  one  don't  know  who  to  relieve. 
Let's  stand  aside,  neighbours,  and  observe 
her." 

They  did  so,  and' slowly  and  feebly  the 
woman  approached  the  spot,  and  staggering 
to  a  tree,  which  giew  close  by,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  lean  against  it  for  support. 

It  was  the  long  lost  and  unfortunate 
Phoebe  Mayfleld. 

But,  oh, how  fearful  was  the  change  which 
time  and  sorrow,  want  and  privation  had 
wrought  in  the  appearance  of  that  once  fair 
being ;  it  jvas  indeed  difficult  to  recognise 
her,  so  terrible  were  the  ravages  that  long 
suffering  had  made  upon  her. 

Her  lorm  was  thin  and  emaciated,  nearly 
all  the  once  matchless  charms  of  her  person 
had  disappeared;  her  cheeks  were  ghastly 
pale  as  those  of  a  corpse,  her  eyes  were  dim, 
and  sunken  in  their  sockets,  and  her  hand- 
some features  were  pinched  and  careworn, 
and  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  what  they 
formerly  were. 

Mournfully  she  looked  around  her,  and 
then,  in  a  faint  voice,  she  muttered  to  her- 
self— 

"  Weak,  faint,  and  exhausted,  my  trem- 
bling limbs  refuse  to  support  even  the  feeble 
weight  of  my  body,  and  I  can  liever  proceed 
further.  Oh,  when  will  this  life  of  misery 
and  horror  have  an  end  ?  Scenes  of  my 
happy  childhood,  and  dare  I  again  gaze  upon 
ye,  or  to  pollute  your  sacred  precincts  with 
my  presence  ?  Oh,  let  me  begone.  This  is 
no  place  for  the  wretched,  guilty  outcast." 

She  again  tried  to  move  from  the  spot, 
when,  at  that  moment  the  village  bells  rung 
forth  one  of  their  liveliest  peals,  and  it  fell 
upon  the  ears  of  the  miserable  Phoebe  with 
maddening  effect. 

"  Are  those  merry  sounds  which  I,  in  the 
happy  days  of  innocence,  so  oft  have  listened 
to  with  feelings  of  real  delight,  they  seem 
now  to  mock  my  anguish  and  remorse.  I 
must  not,  dare  not  linger  here  to  listen  to 
them.     Let  me  tlway,  let  me  away  to  scenes 
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more  congenial  with  the  gloom  and  horror, 
the  misery  and  despair  of  my  distracted 
miud." 

With  difficulty  she  moved  away  from  the 
spot  as  she  spoke,  and  Hodge  and  his  com- 
panions, wlio  had  been  watching  her  narrowly 
but  still  had  not  overheard  what  she  had 
said,  came  forward  with  looks  of  sympathy. 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven,  and  in  mercy,  I 
beseech  you  pity  and  relieve  a  poor  starving 
woman,  who  has  travelled  many  weary  miles, 
and  is  completely  exhausted,"  she  said,  in 
melancholy  plaintive  accents,  and  sinking 
on  her  knees  at  the  feet  of  Hodge. 

"Poor  thing,"  said  the  latter,  "she  be 
very  sadly,,  and  needs  immediate  assistance. 
Come,  come,  cheer  thee,  my  good  woman, 
and—" 

At  that  moment  he  caught  a  full  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  her  features,  and  immediately 
recognising  her,  be  exclaimed — 

"Why,  it  be  the  guilty  Phoebe  Mayfield  !" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  distracted  Phoebe, 
looking  up  imploringly  in  the  farmer's  face, 
and  tears  of  the  most  poignant  anguish 
chasing  each  other  rapidly  down  her  pale 
cheeks,  "  guilty,  but  penitent.  Oh,  spurn 
me  not,  I  implore  you,  for  heaven  knows 
how  terribly  I  have  suffered  for  my  errors. 
Oh,  pity,  pity." 

"  Phoebe  Mayfield,"  replied  Hodge,  in  a 
stern  and  reproachful  voice,  "you  are  justly 
punished ;  thy  mother's  shade  should  rise 
from  the  grave  and  curse  thee.  But  get  thee 
gone,  wretched  girl,  and  hide  thy  shame  from 
mortal  sight.     Come,  my  lads." 

Thus  saying,  Hodge  and  his  companions 
turned  unpitying  away,  and  retiring  from  the 
spot,  left  the  unfortunate  Phoebe  to  her  utter 
misery  and  despair. 

"Oh,  God!"  she  cried,  in  tones  of  inde- 
scribable agony,  "  try  not  this  breaking  heart 
too  severely.  What  said  he  ?  hide  my  shame 
from  mortal  eye  ?  Yes,  yes,  I  will  do  so ; 
let  me  begone,  while  I  have  yet  sufficient 
strength  to  do  so.  At  the  end  of  the  village 
is  the  old  churchyard,  and  by  the  ivied  porch 
is  the  yew  tree,  beneath  whose  sombre  shade 
my  poor  mother  always  expressed  a  wish  that 
her  cold  remains  might  rest.  There  then  let 
roe  kneel  in  penitence  and  remorse,  and  die 
— die." 

With  a  burst  of  agony,  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  heart, 
she  arose  from  her  knees,  and  staggered  from 
the  spot. 

She  had  not  been  gone  a  minute,  when 
Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort,  both  miserably 
ragged  and  dirty,  and  being  the  very  per- 
soniflcatiori  of  vagabondism,  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Come  along  guvner,"  said  Sam  Filcher, 
"  ycr  ain't  quite  such  a  svell  as  yer  i;se  to 


vos  ;  but  never  mind,  don't  be  down-hearted, 
here's  sam  Filcher  vith  the  jjrice  of  a  pot  o' 
heavy  left  yet,  so  let  us  go  and  be  happy 
together." 

"I  wish  I  could  get  rid  of  this  scoundrel," 
said  Beaufort,  aside,  and  he  then  added 
aloud;  "  no,  Sam,  I  am  anxious  to  make  my 
way  to  the  next  town,  where  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Lord  Selborne  is  at  present 
stopping." 

"  And  do  yer  think  as  how  his  lordship 
vill  condescend  to  see  yer,  or  to  speak  to  yer 
in  them  here  toggs?"  demanded  Filcher. 

"  He  dare  not  refuse  me,"  replied  Beau- 
fort; "I  have  a  secret  to  whisper  in  his  ear 
which  will  make  him  completely  the  slave  of 
my  will.'' 

"  Ob,  then,  in  course,"  remarked  Sam, 
"  that  alters  the  case  altogether." 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking",  Filcher,"  con- 
tinued Beaufort,  "  that  Phoebe  Mayfield  is 
still  living,  and  is  somewhere  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  that  Lord  Selborne,  stung 
with  remorse,  is  endeavouring  to  find  her 
out,  to  seek  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
with  her  and  her  father ;  but  I  fancy  he  will 
change  his  miud  after  I  have  had  converse 
with  him." 

"I  smells  a  plant,"  observed  Sam,  "of 
course  Pm  to  go  snacks  in  this  b's'ness, 
guvner  ?" 

"We  will  talk  of  that  byand-bye,"  re- 
turned his  companion;  "come  let  us  be 
going." 

They  were  now  walking  away,  when  Beau 
fort  suddenly  stopped,  and  nudging  Filcher, 
directed  his  attention  to  some  object  that  was 
coming  along  the  lane. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  interrogated 
Sam. 

"  Do  you  not  see?" 

"In  course  I  does.  It's  only  a  female 
'omau.'' 

"  Yes,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  in  creation. 
Do  you  not  recognise  her  ?" 

"  Not  disactly.  Aye — what — veil  I  never, 
if  it  ain't  your  old  flame,  Amy  Ashford, 
captain." 

"  True.  She's  coming  this  way,  we'll  step 
aside  and  observe  her." 

They  retired  behind  a  cluster  of  trees,  and 
immediately  afterwards  Amy  Ashford  ap- 
peared on  the  spot. 

"I  wish  my  dear  brother  would  return," 
she  said,  "  for  I  feel  so  sad  and  lonely  in  his 
absence.  Our  friends  are  all  assembled 
round  the  maypole,  and  he  promised  to  ac- 
company me  to  join  them  in  their  sports  I 
will  iiasten  on,  and  perhaps  I  may  meet 
him." 

She  was  about  to  proceed,  when  Beaufort 
and  Sam  Filcher  came  forth  from  their 
place  of  concealment,  and  she  shrunk  back 
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alarmed  at  their  uncouth  and  suspicious  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Well  met,  Amy  Ashford,"  said  Beaufort, 
"  I  have  long  been  most  anxious  to  see  you." 

"  What  means  this  boldness  ?"  demanded 
Amy,  in  a  tremulous  voice ;  "  who  are  you, 
sir?" 

"Do  you  not  recollect  me?"  interrogated 
Beaufort,  insolently;  "to  be  sure  I  am 
somewhat  altered  in  personal  appearance, 
but  I  am  a  perfect  gentleman  for  all  that,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  rejoined  Filcher,  "ve  are  both 
on  us  perfect  gentlemen,  and  no  mistake." 

"Ah,  that  voice — those  features!"  ex- 
claimed the  terrified  Amy,  "  oh,  yes,  I  know 
you  both  now.  Let  me  pass,  do  not  attempt 
to  obstruct  me." 

"  Wot,"  cried  Sam,  *'  give  the  cold  shoulder 
to  old  partiklers ;  I  feels  myself  insulted.'' 

"  Come,  Amy,"  remarked  Beaufort,  seizing 
her  by  the  arm,  "  you  have  long  succeeded 
in  eluding  me,  but  now  that  we  have  again 
met,  we  must  not  part  so  easily.  I  heard 
you  say  that  there  was  no  one  at  home  in 
your  cottage ;  it  is  a  famous  opportunity,  so 
we  will  hasten  there,  and  talk  over  old 
affairs." 

"  Unhand  me,  rufl&an,"  exclaimed  Amy, 
"  how  dare  you  thus  insult  me?" 

"  Nay,  resistance  is  useless,"  replied  Beau- 
fort; "I  am  determined.  Lend  a  hand, 
Filcher." 

"  All  right,  captain,"  said  the  fellow,  also 
seizing  Amy. 

She  shrieked  aloud,  and  struggled  to  re- 
lease herself,  but  in  vain,  and  her  strength 
was  almost  exhausted,  when  at  that  critical 
moment  Harry  Ashford,  Bob  Bristles,  now 
the  beadle,  and  several  villagers  arwved  at 
the  spot,  the  two  rufl&ans  were  felled  to  the 
earth,  and  Amy  rushed  to  the  arms  of  her 
brother  for  protection. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   SUFfEBINGS  OF  PHOEBE. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  events  that  oc- 
curred some  months  previously  to  those  we 
have  just  related,  and  follow  the  adventures 
of  the  unfortunate  Phoebe,  after  that  fatal 
night  when  she  fled  from  the  house  of  her 
seducer. 

Terrible  indeed  had  been  the  bodily  and 
mental  sufferings  of  the  poor  girl,  and  it  was 
truly  wonderful  how  she  continued  to  sur- 
vive them,  and  how  she  had  hitherto  been 
preserved  from  actual  starvation. 

At  the  moment  that  Henry  Ashford  was 
dragged  away  by  the  press-gang,  delirium 


seemed  to  seize  upon  her  senses,  and  when 
she  revived  to  something  like  consciousness 
she  found  herself  hastening  with  frantic 
speed  along  a  back  street,  and  that  she  had 
lost  sight  of  Henry  and  his  sister,  and  all 
the  other  persons,  and  she  was  so  bewildered 
that  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  was  about 
or  remembered  what  had  taken  place. 

Still  she  hurried  on,  with  unabated  speed, 
and  such  was  the  effect  which  recent  events 
had  had  upon  her,  that  she  looked  upon 
every  person  with  whom  she  met  as  she  pro- 
ceeded with  dread  and  suspicion,  and  sought 
to  avoid  them. 

It  was  now  snowing  fast,  and  the  night 
was  extremely  bleak  and  cold,  but  Phoebe 
took  little  heed  of  the  weather,  so  busily  and 
painfully  were  her  thoughts  occupied  another 
way.  But  at  length  she  was  compelled  to 
pause  to  take  breath,  and  then  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  that  had  taken  place,  and 
her  truly  hopeless  and  awful  situation  rushed 
with  overwhelming  force  upon  her  recollec- 
tion, and  she  beat  her  bi'east,  and  groaned 
aloud  in  the  agony  of  her  despair. 

She  looked  around  her  with  frenzied  eyes, 
and  the  dreariness  and  misery  of  all  that 
met  her  gaze  completely  appalled  her,  and 
bewildered  her  senses. 

She  now  repented  having  left  the  unfor- 
tunate Henry  Ashford  and  his  sister  so 
abrubtly,  but  yet  it  was  useless  for  her  to 
attempt  to  retrace  her  steps,  as  it  was  not  at 
all  likely  that  she  would  again  be  able  to 
meet  with  them.  Yet  where  could  she  go? 
Whither  direct  her  course,  stranger  as  she 
was  to  the  great  metropolis,  and  alone  and 
unprotected.  Her  limbs  already  almost  re- 
fused their  office,  and  she  could  not  remain 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in 
the  cheerless  streets  during  the  night. 

At  the  sound  of  every  watchman's  dull, 
monotonous  cry  that  smote  her  ears,  she 
started  and  trembled  with  terror,  remember- 
ing the  brutal  treatment  she  had  received 
from  the  ignorant  old  ruffian  from  whom  she 
had  been  rescued  by  poor  Henry,  and  she 
hesitated  which  way  to  proceed. 

"Oh,  God,"  she  exclaimed,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  anguish,  "  guilty  though  I  have 
been,  I  merit  not  so  cruel  a  fate  as  this,  and 
oh,  have  mercy  upon  me.  Heartless  Selborne, 
surely  if  you  could  see  me  now,  friendless, 
houseless,  wretched,  on  this  fearful  night, 
you,  even  you  must  feel  some  degree  of  pity 
for  your  unfortunate  victim." 

She  sobbed  bitterly  as  these  melancholy 
thoughts  occurred  to  her,  and  the  anguish  of 
her  mind  increased  rather  than  abated. 
Foolish,  thoughtless  as  she  was  to  leave 
Amy,  with  whom  she  might,  at  any  rate, 
have  found  a  temporary  shelter,  but  it  was 
now  too  late  to  regret,  and  it  was  absolutely 
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necessary  that  she  should  arouse  herself  into 
action,  and  endeavour  to  find  some  respect- 
able lodging  for  the  night;  but  to  a  young 
and  inexperienced  person  like  her  in  the 
streets  of  London,  that  was  indeed  a  most 
diflBcult  task,  and  she  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
set  about  it. 

Commending  herself,  however,  to  the  guid- 
ance and  protection  of  providence,  and  con- 
quering her  fears  as  well  as  she  could,  she 
took  the  turning  opposite  to  her,  which 
seemed  the  likeliest,  and  proceeded  anxiously 
on  her  way,  but  without  perceiving  anything 
to  gratify  her  hopes. 

The  snow-storm  increased  in  violence  and 
the  wind,  if  possible,  blew  more  piercingly 
cold 

Unused  as  she  was  to  exposure  to  the 
weather,  poor  Phoebe  felt  it  the  more  keenly, 
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and  at  times  her  limbs  were  so  completely 
benumbed  that  they  almost  refused  their 
office,  and  she  could  have  cried  with  the 
cold,  and  then  the  utter  cheerlessness  of  all 
around  increased  her  anguish  and  despair. 

Still  she  mustered  more  courage  and  res^i- 
lution  than  might  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances,  and  continued  to  wander 
on,  she  knew  not  whither,  as  well  as  her 
almost  exhausted  strength  would  permit  her, 
and,  after  an  hour  had  elapsed  in  this  man- 
ner, she  found  herself  on  Blackfriar's  Bridge, 
and  still  without  having  come  to  any  decision 
as  to  the  course  she  should  pursue,  or  where 
procure  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

There  were  but  few  persons  on  the  bridge, 
and  they  were  hurrying  on  as  fast  as  they 
could,  through  the  snow,  and  seemed  to  take 
no  notice  of  her. 
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She  looked  steadfastly  down  at  the  frozen 
waters  aud  the  most  terrible  thoughts  came 
across  her  iiund,  which  -she  endeavoured  to 
dismiss  as  soon  as  possible.  She  could  not 
but  entertain  a  melancholy  wish  that  she 
was  for  ever  at  rest  in  the  bosom  of  that  ice- 
bound river. 

She  sighed  deeply,  looked  sadly  at  the 
dismal  prospect  before  her,  and  then  wrap- 
ping her  cloak  more  closely  around  her 
shivering  form,  with  a  heavy  heart  she  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way  till  she  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fleet-street. 

Here  a  sudden  faintness,  like  as  though 
she  vvas  struck  with  death,  came  over  her  ; 
her  limbs  failed  her,  her  brain  turned  giddy, 
and  she  sunk  down  in  a  state  of  utter  insen- 
sibility on  the  snow-covered  pavement. 

How  long  she  remained  in  this  deplorable 
condition  she  knew  not,  but  wlien  she  was 
restored  to  sensibility,  the  change  in  her 
situation  was  of  that  extraordinary  nature, 
that  she  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence 
of  her  senses. 

Instead  of  the  dreary  street,  amidst  the 
snow-storm  and  the  howling  wind,  she  found 
herself  to  her  utter  astonishment  reclining 
on  a  warm  bed,  in  a  comfortable  well  fur- 
nished chamber,  and  with  two  respectable 
females — who  were  evidently  mother  and 
daughter — in  anxious  attendance  upon  her. 

On  seeing  her  revive  they  expressed  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  but  Aotioned  her 
to  silence,  as  they  probably  thought  that 
even  the  slight  exertion  of  talking  might  in- 
jure her  in  her  present  delicate  and  exhausted 
condition. 

But  the  astonishment  and  anxiety  of 
Phoebe  were  so  great,  that  she  could  not  re- 
frain from  eagerly  inquiring  where  she  was, 
and  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  the  hu- 
mane attention  which  had  been  and  was  still 
being  paid  to  her? 

The  elder  female  informed  her  that  she 
was  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  tradesman, 
whose  wife  she  was,  and  that  the  young  wo- 
man by  her  side  was  her  daughter. 

He  had  taken  compassion  on  her,  seeing  her 
deplorable  situation  on  his  return  home,  and 
had  rescued  her  from  a  brutal  mob  that  had 
gathered  round  her,  and  taking  her  to  be  one 
of  those  unfortunate  females  who  are  driven 
on  the  streets  to  procure  a  disgusting  living, 
and  that  she  vras  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
with  many  revolting  observations  were  ad- 
vising the  guardians  of  the  night  to  take  her 
forthwith  to  the  watch-house, 

Mr.  Osborne,  however — which  was  the 
name  of  the  tradesman — seeing  at  once  that 
Bbe  was  not  one  of  that  degraded  class  that 
the  persons  in  the  crowd  supposed  her  to  be, 
and  also  that  she  was  suffering  from  illness 
and  cold,  immediately  and  kindly  took  charge 


of  her,  and,  being  near  his  own  residence, 
rang  the  bell,  and  had  her  carefully  conveyed 
into  the  house,  where  she  was  placed  under 
the  kind  care  of  Mrs.  Osborne  and  her 
daughter,  who  did  all  that  they  could  to  re- 
store her  to  sensibility,  with  what  success 
has  been  shown. 

Our  heroine  could  with  difficulty  find  any 
language  which  she  thought  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  express  her  thanks  for  such  unex- 
ampled kindness;  but  Mrs.  Osborne  assured 
her  that  she  had  done  no  more  than  the 
common  laws  of  humanity  demanded,  and 
requesting  her  to  make  herself  perfectly  easy 
and  to  endeavour  to  get  an  hour  or  two's 
sleep — telling  her  to  ring  a  small  hand-bell 
which  she  placed  on  the  bed,  if  she  should 
require  the  attendance  of  herself  or  her 
daughter.  She  very  considerately  put  no 
questions  to  her,  as  to  who  she  was,  and 
what  singular  circumstance  had  placed  her 
in  so  unfortunate  a  situation,  at  such  an  un- 
seasonable hour  of  the  night ;  she  and  the 
young  woman  retired  from  the  room,  leaving 
Phoebe  With  mingled  feelings  of  surprise  and 
gratitude  which  may  be  readily  imagined. 

Her  first  task  was  to  return  her  heartfelt 
thanks  to  providence  for  her  merciful  pre- 
servation from  the  horrors  of  that  eventful 
night,  and  the  fearful  fate  which  probably 
would  have  befallen  her  had  not  Mr.  Osborne 
kindly  interposed  to  rescue  her;  and  she 
then  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to  com- 
pose her  feelings  and  to  collect  her  thoughts, 
which,  however^  she  found  most  difficult  to 
accomplish. 

The  form  of  the  guilty  Lord  Selborne  was 
placed  before  her  distracted  imagination  in 
the  most  painful  point  of  view,  and  while 
she  bitterly  reproached  him  mentally  for  the 
cruel  and  treacherous  part  he  had  acted  to- 
wards her,  alter  all  the  solemn  and  oft  re- 
peated protestations  he  had  made  to  her, 
scalding  tears  of  anguish  and  regret  chased 
each  other  down  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her 
heart  seemed  ready  to  burst  with  the  power 
of  her  emotions. 

From  her  seducer  the  poor  girl's  most  tor- 
turing thoughts  wandered  to  the  unfortunate 
Henry  Ashford  and  his  amiable  sister,  and 
terrible  was  the  grief  she  felt  at  the  cruel 
fate  which  had  beiallen  him,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
meeting 

Her  present  situation,  too,  notv/ithstand- 
ing  she  was  thankful  for  the  disinterested 
kindness  which  had  been  shown  towards  her, 
caused  her  considerable  pain  and  uneasiness 
— the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Osborne,  alone,  and  at  such 
an  hour  of  the  night,  must,  she  considered, 
make  him  and  his  wife  look  upon  her  with 
some  degree  of  suspicion,  and  how  could  she 
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enter  into  the  delicate  explanation  •which 
they  would  probably  require  of  her?  Then 
the  thought  that  she  was,  at  the  outset  of  her 
miserable  career,  compelled  to  be  beholden 
to  the  kindness  and  benevolence  of  strangers 
caused  her  many  feelings  of  pain  and  regiet. 

And  what  was  to  be  her  future  course  ? 
How  was  she  to  act?  What  would  become 
of  her,  friendless  and  almost  destitute  as  she 
was?  She  racked  her  brain  in  vain  for  an 
answer  to  these  questions,  and  the  anguish 
of  her  mind  increased,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  subdue  it. 

Dare  she  venture  to  return  to  that  once 
happy  home,  which  she  had  disgraced  and 
rendered  desolate  by  her  conduct?  Could 
she  dare  to  meet  her  aged  father  in  his  lone- 
liness and  misery,  and  to  brave  his  reproaches 
and  probably  his  curses?  There  was  mad- 
ness, horror  in  the  very  idea,  and  her  heart 
recoiled  from  it  with  emotions  of  agony  v/hich 
it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  describe. 

These  reflections  crowded  in  rapid  succes- 
sion upon  Phoebe's  brain,  and  for  some  time 
rendered  her  incapable  of  composing  herself 
forest;  but  at  length  completely  worn  out 
with  thinking  and  what  she  had  toimdergo, 
she  did  di'op  off  into  a  disturbed  sleep,  which 
was  not  at  all  calculated  to  refresh  her. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  morning,  and  Mrs. 
Osborne  and  her  daughter  v/ere  again  in  at- 
tendance upon  her  by  her  bedside,  and  in- 
quired kindly  after  her  health.  Phoebe 
replied  as  she  really  felt,  that  she  was  very 
ill,  and  so  weak  that  she  feared  she  should 
be  unable  to  rise  from  the  bed. 

Tears  started  to  her  eyes,  as  she  pressed 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Osborne  and  her  daughter, 
and  again  returning  her  thanks,  expressed 
lier  pain  and  anxiety  at  the  inconvenience  to 
which  she  must  be  putting  them,  at  the  same 
time  asking  Mrs.  Osborne  whether  she  could 
not  be  received  into  an  hospital,  or  some 
such  charitable  asylum,  as  she  feared  from 
the  symptoms  which  showed  themselves  that 
it  might  be  some  time  ere  she  should  be 
sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed  on  her 
journey,  and  she  could  not  think  of  becom- 
ing a  burthen  to  those  on  whom  she  had  not 
the  slightest  claim. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  in  terms  of  benevolence, 
which  ought  to  have  been  suiBcient  to  in- 
spire her  with  every  feeling  of  confidence, 
requested  her  to  make  her  mind  perfectly 
easy  on  that  point,  for  that  her  husband  and 
herself  lelt  an  interest  in  her  fate  for  which 
they  could  not  very  well  account,  and  that 
she  was  welcome  to  all  the  assistance  they 
could  render  her,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  on  their  parts  which  might  tend  to 
alleviate  her  sufferings,  or  promote  her  re- 
covery. 

"  Ob,  madam,"  observed  our  heroine,  in 


tones  of  the  greatest  emotion,  "such  unpre- 
cedented kindness  and  humanity  as  this  from 
tliose  who  are  entire  strangers  to  me,  com- 
pletely overwhelms  ine,  especially  when  it  is 
quite  out  of  my  power  to  repay  it,  and  I  fear 
you  will  deem  me  little  deserving  of  it  when 
you  shall  hear  the  truth.  I  am  a  wretched 
outcast,  an  alien — " 

"Hold,  my  good  girl,''  interrupted  the 
kind-hearted  Mrs.  Osborne,  "  you  had  better 
not  agitate  or  exhaust  yourself  by  entering 
into  any  explanation  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate ;  and  I  assure  you  I  do  not  require  it ; 
your  looks  and  manners  convince  me  that 
any  assistance  or  kindness  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  render  you,  will  not  be  uuv/orthily 
bestowed.  But  if  you  have  no  objection  to 
reveal  your  name,  it  might  be  necessary." 

Our  heroine  slightly  hesitated,  but  fearing 
that  she  might  excite  some  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  seeing  that  there 
was  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  request,  she 
replied  that  her  name  was  Phoebe  Mayfleld, 
and  that  she  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
whither  she  was  anxious  to  return  as  soon 
as  her  health  would  permit  her. 

Mrs.  Osborne  then  accounted  for  the 
money  and  trifling  articles  of  jewellery  that 
her  and  her  daughter  had  found  upon  her  on 
undressing  her,  which  *Phoebe  found  to  he 
quite  correct,  and  again  expressed  her  thanks 
in  the  warmest  manner. 

The  fears  of  our  heroine  were  unfortunately 
realised ;  her  illness  increased,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  it  assumed  so  serious  and 
alarming  a  form  that  Mrs.  Osborne  thought 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  send  for  a  medical 
man  without  delay,  in  spite  of  the  objections 
which  the  poor  girl  raised  to  it;  and  before 
night  she  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  was  quite 
light-headed,  during  which  in  her  wild  wan- 
derings, she  revealed  sufficient  of  her  melan- 
choly history  to  enable  Mrs.  Osborne  and  her 
daughter  to  form  a  pretty  shrewd  idea  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  misfortunes  she  had  ex- 
perienced. 

This  revelation  did  not  at  all  prejudice 
them  against  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
sincerely  pitied  her  unhappy  fate,  and  re- 
doubled their  kind  attentions  of  which  she 
then  stood  so  much  in  need. 

Mrs.  Osborne  regretted  that  they  had  not 
inquired  of  her  the  address  of  her  father  or 
any  other  relations,  for  she  thought  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  her  present  alarming  condition,  and  if 
anything  fatal  should  unfortunately  happen 
to  her,  her  and  her  husband  would  be  placed 
in  a  very  awkward  and  embarrassing  situ- 
ation. 

In  this  dangerous  state  Phoebe  remained 
for  more  than  a  week,  when  the  disorder 
took  a  favourable  tixrn,  but  her  constitution 
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was  so  much  impaired  by  what  she  had  un- 
dergone that  it  was  evident  some  time  must 
elapse  ere  she  would  be^restored  to  a  perfect 
state  of  convalescence. 

Her  brain  no  longer  wandered,  and  she 
was  enabled  to  talk  freely,  and  most  fervently 
did  she  return  her  thanks  to  those  kind 
friends  to  whom  she  was  so  greatly  indebted. 

From  observations  that  accidentally  es- 
caped Mrs.  Osborne  and  her  daughter  at 
different  times  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
she  discovered  that  she  had,  in  the  moments 
of  her  delirium,  disclosed  some  of  the  prin- 
ciple features  of  her  history,  and  though  she 
was  pained  and  abashed  to  think  she  had 
done  so,  she  considered  that  farther  conceal- 
ment was  quite  unnecessary,  and  therefore 
as  briefly  as  possible  related  the  whole  of  the 
melancholy  facts  connected  with  her  fate, 
and  to  which  Mrs.  Osborne  and  her  daughter 
listened  with  the  deepest  interest  and  atten- 
tion, and  when  she  had  concluded  expressed 
their  sympathy,  with  her  unmerited  misfor- 
tunes, in  language  which  bespoke  at  once 
their  sincerity. 

From  that  time  they  seemed  to  redouble 
their  attentions  to  her,  and  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  very  utmost  to  inspire  her  with 
hope  and  consolation,  and  when  she  was 
able  to  leave  her  chamber,  Mr.  Osborne  re- 
ceived her  with  every  kindness,  and  emulated 
his  wife  and  daughter  in  the  respect  and 
sympathy  he  evinced  towards  her. 

Phoebe  felt  this  disinterested  friendship 
and  urbanity  warmly  and  gratefully,  and 
knew  not  how  sufficiently  to  express  her  ac- 
knowledgments. 

Not  wishing  to  remain  a  burtlien  any 
longer  on  those  to  whom  she  was  so  mucla 
indebted,  would  now  have  taken  her  depar- 
ture, promising  to  communicate  with  them 
immediately  on  her  arrival  in  her  native 
village ;  but  this  they  would  on  no  account 
whatever  listen  to  or  agree,  until  such  time, 
at  any  rate,  that  her  health  was  fully  estab- 
lished. They  had  indeed  become  so  much 
attached  to  her,  from  her  amiable  and  gentle 
disposition  that  they  would  willingly  had  her 
make  up  her  mind  to  remain  with  them  alto- 
gether, or  at  any  rate  till  something  more 
lavourable  took  place  in  her  destiny;  for 
they  were  in  very  prosperous  circumstances, 
and  could  very  well  bear  the  additional  ex- 
pense in.  their  family. 

Such  was  the  kind  and  considerate  man- 
ner with  which  these  excellent  people  be- 
haved towards  her,  that  our  heroine  soon  be- 
came as  much  at  home  in  their  family  as  if 
she  had  been,  on  intimate  terms  with  them 
for  many  years.  Her  spirits  somewhat  re- 
vived, and  her  health  rapidly  improved,  but 
such  was  her  dread  of  meeting  with  Lord 
Selborne,  Beaufort,  or  some  of  his  lordship's 


servants,  that  she  did  not  venture  to  leave 
the  house,  and  amused  herself  in  reading, 
needlework,  or  in  the  agreeable  society  of 
her  new  friends. 

But  still  her  hopes,  her  thoughts,  her 
wishes,  all  tenaciously  clung  to  home  and 
her  aged  father,  and  she  constantly  prayed 
to  heaven  that  the  time  might  soon  arrive 
when  she  should  return  to  her  native  village, 
throw  herself  at  that  dear  parent's  feet,  and 
implore  and  receive  his  forgiveness. 

After  the  most  mature  consideration,  and 
consulting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne,  she  re- 
solved to  write  to  her  fathei- — notwithstand- 
ing she  knew  he  could  not  read,  but  that  he 
might  get  some  one  to  peruse  it  for  him — a 
letter  of  the  most  touching  description,  can- 
didly informing  him  of  the  whole  of  the 
particulars  that  had  befallen  her  since  the 
fatal  time  she  had  abandoned  home,  of  all 
that  she  had  suffered,  of  her  present  situa- 
tion, her  sorrow  and  remorse ;  and  imploring 
his  forgiveness,  and  that  he  would  again  re- 
ceive to  his  aged  arms  his  penitent  and  still 
affectionate  child. 

How  great  was  the  anguish  of  her  feelings, 
how  many  were  the  tears  she  shed,  while 
writing  this  important  epistle;  but  at  length 
she  completed  her  task  and  showed  it  to  her 
friends,  and  they  having  expressed  their  ap- 
probation of  the  style  in  which  she  had 
written  it,  she  immediately  despatched  it, 
with  a  fervent  prayer  to  heaven  that  it  would 
meet  with  a  favourable  result. 

And  now  with  what  torturing  anxiety  and 
suspense  did  she  await  the  expected  answer, 
and  various  and  conflicting  were  the  thoughts 
— the  doubts — the  hopes  and  fears  that  racked 
her  breast,  and  which  all  the  endeavours  of 
her  friends  failed  to  remove  or  to  tranquilize. 

A  week  passed  away,  and  still  she  received 
no  answer,  and  her  anguish  increased.  Two 
more  days  elapsed,  and  still  she  was  kept  in 
the  same  state  of  suspense,  of  fear,  and 
doubt,  and  uncertainty.  It  appeared  that 
her  father  disdained  to  answer  her,  that  he 
rejected  her  supplications — had  discarded 
her  from  his  heart  altogether,  or  more  ter- 
rible probability  still,  that  he  had  sunk  under 
his  insupportable  weight  of  misery  and  grief, 
and  was  dead. 

This  last  idea  was  so  fearful,  that  it  almost 
drove  her  brain  to  madness,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  Mr.  Osborne  and  his  wife  tried  to 
comfort  her,  and  to  banish  it  from  her  mind. 

At  length  a  letter  addressed  to  her,  and 
bearing  the  post-mark  of  her  native  village, 
did  arrive,  and  with  a  wildly  palpitating 
heart,  and  with  mingled  hopes  and  fears,  she 
gazed  eagerly  at  the  superscription. 

The  hand-V7riting  was  perfectly  unknown 
to  her,  but  she  was  certain  that  the  letter 
must  be  in  answer  to  the  one  she  had  written 
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to  her  poor  fatlier,  and,  after  some  trembling 
hesitation,  she  broke  the  seal,  when  she 
found  to  her  anguish  and  dismay,  her  own 
letter  enclosed,  with  the  following  laconic 
answer  written  on  the  back  of  it. 

"The  writer  of  this  is  instructed  to  inform 
the  person  calling  herself  Phoebe  Mayfield, 
that  the  wretched,  heart-broken  Mark  May- 
field  no  longer  acknowledges  the  abandoned 
being  who  brought  her  aged  mother  to  an 
untimely  grave,  and  disgraced  his  before  un- 
sullied name,  and  he  curses  the  hour  that 
brought  her  into  the  world." 

No  sooner  had  the  distracted  girl  read 
these  fearful  and  fatal  lines,  than  she  uttered 
a  frantic  cry  of  agony,  horror,  and  despair, 
and  sunk  insensible  in  the  arms  of  Mrs. 
Osborne. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE    ATTEMPTED   SUICIDE. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  deplorable  state  to  which  the 
unfortunate  Phoebe  was  now  reduced,  and 
greatly  did  her  friends  commisei'ate  her  suf- 
ferings, and  fearfully  anticipate  the  conse- 
quences that  would  be  almost  certain  to  fol- 
low this  total  annihilation  of  her  hopes.  She 
was  instantly  conveyed  to  her  chamber,  and 
the  medical  man  sent  for,  as  they  entertained 
doubts  of  their  being  able  to  restore  her  to 
her  senses  without  his  assistance. 

For  some  hours  the  poor  girl  remained  in 
a  perfect  state  of  unconsciousness,  only  at 
intervals,  when  some  imperfect  recollection 
of  what  had  taken  place  seemed  to  flit  across 
her  distracted  brain,  when  the  mournful 
lamentations,  and  wild  paroxysms  of  grief 
and  despair  which  escaped  her  were  quite 
pitiable  and  heart-rending  to  hear. 

All  that  humanity  could  suggest  to  relieve 
her  from  her  agonising  sufferings,  and  re- 
store her  to  some  comparative  degree  of 
reason  and  tranquillity,  was  done  by  her 
amiable  friends,  but  with  very  little  or  no 
effect,  and  the  physician  entertained  very 
strong  doubts  whether  or  not  she  would  ever 
regain  her  proper  senses. 

The  following  day,  however,  the  violence 
of  her  sufferings  had  considerably  abated, 
and  at  times  she  was  enabled  to  talk  with 
something  like  calmness,  bemoaning  her  fate, 
and  reproaching  herself  for  her  own  rash 
and  misguided  conduct  which  had  brought 
her  to  it.  Then  she  would  call  piteously 
upon  her  father's  name,  and  in  imploring 
his  forgiveness  in  the  most  melancholy  and 
touching  accents,  gradually  relapse  into  a 
state  of  frenzy  and  the  most  abject  despair. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  could  not  but  con- 
sider that  the  father  of  Phoebe,  probably 
through  the  ill-advice  of  prejudiced  persons, 
was  acting  with  undue  severity  towards  her, 
but  he  was  doubtless  not  master  of  his  reason 
or  he  could  never  have  come  to  the  stern  and 
unnatural  determination  to  discard  from  his 
bosom  his  only,  and,  as  they  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  truly  penitent  child.  Still 
they  hoped  that  something  would  yet  occur 
to  move  him  to  relent,  and  to  receive  the 
poor  deserted  one  once  more  to  his  paternal 
ai'ms. 

With  unremitting  care  and  attention  our 
heroine  was  enabled  to  battle  with  her  feel- 
ings sufficiently  to  be  able  at  length  to  leave 
her  chamber,  but  painful  indeed  was  the 
change  which  the  last  few  days  had  wrought 
in  her.  The  violence  of  her  gi'ief  had  now 
assumed  the  character  of  a  settled  melan- 
choly, which  was,  if  possible,  still  more  sad 
to  witness.  The  lustre  of  her  eyes  was 
dimmed — a  heavy  weight  of  care  constantly 
seemed  to  sit  upon  her  brow — her  features 
were  pinched  and  grief-worn,  her  cheeks  pale 
and  sunken,  and  never  was  a  smile  seen  to 
play  around  her  lips,  as  it  was  ever  wont  to 
do,  when  sorrow  was  a  stranger  to  her  breast. 

She  entered  but  little  into  conversation, 
and  when  she  did  so,  her  thoughts  seemed 
to  be  entirely  abstracted  from  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

From  this  deplorable  state  her  friends  tried 
all  that  they  could  to  arouse  her.  She  was 
fully  sensible  of  their  disinterested  kindness, 
and  endeavoured  to  evince  her  gratitude,  but 
alas,  all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual  in  pro- 
ducing any  marked  or  important  result ;  and 
it  seemed  that  all  the  hopes,  the  wishes,  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  unfortunate  girl  were 
destroyed  for  ever. 

It  was  only  in  the  solitude  of  her  own 
room,  where  there  was  no  eye  to  behold  her, 
save  that  of  heaven,  no  one  to  listen  to  her 
dismal  lamentations  or  to  interrupt  her,  that 
the  poignant,  the  almost  insupportable  an- 
guish of  Phoebe  Mayfield  was  allowed  Iree 
and  unrestrained  indulgence,  and  there  in- 
deed the  intensity  of  her  grief— as  she  pon- 
dered o'er  the  fatal  past,  and  anticipated  the 
dreary  future — knew  no  limits. 

What  now  was  left  to  her  but  misery, 
despair,  and  death  ?  Her  father  had  cast 
her  from  him  forever;  Henry  Ashford  and 
his  gentle  sister  were  lost  to  her,  and  she  had 
no  kindred  from  whom  she  could  seek  pity, 
advice  or  consolation.  Truly  was  she  now 
alone  in  the  world,  a  wretched  outcast,  whom 
her  fellow  creatures  must  look  upon  with 
scorn,  if  not  with  absolute  hatred. 

And  could  she  any  longer  remain  a  burthen 
to  strangers  ?  beholden  to  them  for  a  sheltei 
and  the  very  means  of  existence?    Every 
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feeling  of  independence  and  becoming  pride 
revolted  at  the  idea;  and  yet,  when  slie  hinted 
those  thoughts  to  Mrs.  Osborne  and  her  hus- 
band, they  met  them  with  arguments  such 
as  she  found  it  difScult  to  reply  to,  and 
would  not  for  a  moment  listen  to  her  pro- 
l?osal  to  leave  them,  and  seek  for  some  em- 
ployment, however  humble,  Avhile  in  her 
present  state  of  mind,  at  any  rate. 

And,  in  this  manner,  another  month  wore 
away,  without  any  change  worthy  of  men- 
tioning taking  place.  The  melancholy  of 
our  heroine  increased  rather  than  abated, 
and  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  that  her  bene- 
factors endeavoured  to  divert  her  mind  to 
other  subjects. 

Her  malady  sometimes  assumed  a  cha- 
racter fast  approaching  insanity;  and  then, 
when  she  happened  to  be  alone,  the  most 
terrible  thoughts  (among  the  rest  that  of 
self-destruction,)  would  crowd  upon  her  dis- 
ordered brain. 

One  evening,  having  excused  herself  to 
her  friends,  she  retired  at  an  early  hour  to 
her  chaaiber,  in  the  same  dismal  and  dan- 
gerous state  of  mind  as  we  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  and  for  some  time  she  sat  brooding 
upon  different  torturing  subjects,  but  prin- 
cipally that  almost  constantly  engrossing  her 
thoughts. 

She  continued  to  reflect  upon  the  horrors 
by  which  she  was  surrounded,  until  she 
had  worked  herself  up  to  that  pitch  of  ex- 
citement -which  was  almost  insupportable, 
when  suddenly  a  heavy  stupor  crept  over 
her  senses,  which  she  could  not  resist,  and, 
after  two  or  three  vain  attempts  to  shake  it 
off,  she  threw  herself,  without  undressing, 
on  the  bed,  and  soon  became  wrapped  in  a 
deej)  lethargy  or  slee^J. 
■  But  the  disordered  state  of  her  imagina- 
tion was  still  at  work,  aud  conjured  up 
visions  of  the  most  frightful  description. 
At  one  time  she  thought  herself  wandering 
through  the  old  cliurchyard  at  the  solemn 
midnight,  and  following  (with  an  irresistible 
impulse,  o'er  scattered  mouldering  bones 
and  broken  tombstones,  which  were  rendered 
more  awfully  distinct  in  the  sickly  glare  of 
the  moonlight,)  her  mother's  ghastly  shade. 
It  stopped  at  an  open  grave,  where  stood 
her  fatiier,  looking  stern  and  terrible,  and  to 
whom  the  spectre  pointed  with  a  look  of 
horror  and  reproach  fixed  upon  Phoebe. 

The  latter  imagined,  in  her  dream,  that 
she  endeavoured  to  speak — to  pray — but 
could  not ;  and  the  spectre  seemed  to  mock 
her  efforts,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  the 
aged  Mark,  and  at  the  same  time  all  kinds 
of  hideous-  noises  sounded  in  the  wretched 
Phoebe's  ears,  and  seemed  to  bewilder  and 
distract  her  senses,  and  grim  and  ghastly 
forms  danced  and  fluttered  around  her,  with 


strange  gestures,  and  motioned  as  if  they 
were  urging  her  to  the  perpetration  of  some 
desperate  crime. 

Then  our  heroine  imagined  that,  worked 
up  to  a  pitch  of  indescribable  agony,  after  a 
vain  effort  to  kneel  to  the  spectre  and  her 
father,  she  stretched  forth  her  arms  im- 
ploringly towards  them;  but  ironical  and 
unearthly  laughter  saluted  her  ears,  which, 
having  subsided,  she  heard  her  father,  in  a 
fearful  voice,  every  tone  of  which  thrilled 
her  soul  with  horror,  thus  address  her: — 

"  Miserable,  guilty  being !  curse  to  thy- 
self and  all  who  come  in  contact  with  thee, 
the  only  atonement  thou  canst  make  is  to 
die!  Perish,  then,  by  thine  own  hand,  and 
no  longer  pollute  the  earth  with  thine  hated 
presence!" 

Deafening  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  spot 
on  which  Phoebe  was  standing,  as  these 
awful  words  escaped  the  old  man's  lips  ;  the 
spectre  smiled  ghastily,  as  if  in  approval  of 
what  he  had  uttered,  and  pointed  to  the  open 
grave;  innumerable  phantoms  danced  around, 
aud  awful  noises  lilled  the  air;  flames  of 
fire  seemed  to  rise  before  the  horrifiedPhoebe's 
eyes,  and  scorch  her  brain — and  yet  an  icy 
chill,  like  that  of  death,  was  upon  her  limbs, 
aud  seemed  to  suspend  all  her  faculties. 
Gradually  everything  faded  from  her  sight, 
and  all  was  buried  in  impenetrable  darkness. 

Shuddering  in  every  limb,  and  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  frenzy,  Phoebe  awoke,  and 
started  wildly  from  the  bed,  with  all  the  re- 
collection of  the  appalling  circumstances  of 
the  frightful  vision  strong  upon  her,  and 
gazing  vacantly  around  the  room,  scarcely 
able  to  persuade  herself  that  what  had  oc- 
curred to  her  distracted  imagination  was  not 
reality,  and  that  she  was  not  still  in  the  old 
churchyard. 

The  fearful  words  uttered  by  her  father, 
as  had  appeared  to  her  in  her  dream,  still 
seemed  to  ring  in  her  ears,  and  to  urge  hei 
on  to  something  desperate.  Honible  thoughts 
rushed  upon  her  brain,  and  then  her  senses 
wandered.. 

"  Curse  to  thyself  and  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  thee,  the  only  atonement  thou 
canst  make  is  to  die  Perish  by  thine  own 
hands,  and  no  longer  pollute  the  earth  with 
thine  hated  presence !" 

These  words  she  repeated  to  herself  several 
times,  and,  as  she  did  so,  more  dreadful 
became  her  thoughts,  more  alarming  the 
feelings  that  prompted  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  "  wretch  that  I  am 
— friendless,  destitute,  deserted  by  all — ac- 
cin-sed  of  heaven  and  mankind— why,  oh 
why  should  I  continue  to  drag  on  this  lin- 
gering life  of  misery!  Let  me  longer  hesi- 
tate— let  me  be  firm  in  my  awful  purpose-— 
this  night,  this  very  hour,  shall  terminate 
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the  shame  and  the  sorrows  of  Phoebe  May- 
field." 

There  was  a  terrible  expression  in  her  eyes 
as  she  uttered  these  words,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  madness  and  despair  seemed  to 
ura;e  her  on.  She  walked  to  the  room-door, 
which  she  opened,  and  listened  for  a  minute 
or  two  attentively.  All  was  silent  in  the 
house  (for  the  family  had  retired  to  rest 
earlier  than  usual,)  and  not  a  sound  was  to 
be  heard  without,  save  the  moaning  wind,  as 
it  swept  along  the  deserted  streets,  or  the 
dall  voice  of  the  watchman,  as  he  cried,  or 
pretented  to  cry,  the  hour. 

Phoebe  stopped  no  longer  to  think  or  hesi- 
tate, her  mind  was  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of 
fearful  determination,  frenzy  held  possession 
of  her  brain.  The  ghastly  phantom  of  her 
mother  seemed  to  point  the  way,  and  the 
words  of  her  father  to  goad  her  on.  Hastily 
slie  threw  her  cloak  over  her  shoulders, 
quitted  the  room,  and  descended  the  stairs 
with  noiseless  footsteps,  and  a  wildly  palpi- 
tating heart,  and  the  next  moment  she  was 
hurrying  along  the  street. 

The  night  was  very  cold,  and  it  snowed 
fast ;  but  poor  Phoebe  took  no  notice  of  this 
as  she  hastened  on  her  way  as  if  instinctively 
towards  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

Pteason  for  the  time  being  was  entirely 
banished  from  her  seat,  and  the  hapless 
Phoebe  had  not  the  least  control  over  her 
actions.  Her  mind  had  become  a  void,  a 
blank,  and  but  one  dreadful  idea  impelled  on 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  rash  and  guilty  deed 
she  contemplated,  and  that  was  the  fatal 
mandate  which  see  imagined  had  been 
spoken  by  her  father  in  her  dream. 

She  seemed  now  to  court  death  as  the 
means  -of  relief  from  sufferings  that  had 
become  too  terrible  longer  to  endure,  and 
every  moment  that  delayed  the  execution 
of  her  awful  purpose  was  marked  by  her 
with  the  greatest  impatience. 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  night 
being  so  cold  and  miserable,  the  streets 
were  nearly  deserted,  except  by  females  of 
the  most  depraved  character,  or  by  some 
drunken  stragglers,  now  and  then  staggering 
on  their  way  from  the  different  taverns  and 
dens  of  infamy  in  the  neighbourhood,  by 
whom  our  heroine  was  frequently  accosted 
in  the  most  vulgar  and  insulting  language, 
which,  however,  at  that  time,  in  her  dis- 
tracted state  of  mind  fell  harmless  on  her 
ears. 

The  wretched  woman  reached  the  bridge, 
and  all  was  cold,  dark,  and  dreary.  Piercingly 
cold  indeed  came  the  wind  from  the  dark 
and  muddy  Thames,  upon  whose  surface  im- 
mense sheets  of  broken  ice  floated,  and 
where  a  few  gloomy  coal-barges  could  be 
seen  at  intervals,  and  the  moon  looked  sul- 


lenly down  upon  all,  through  hazy,  misty 
clouds. 

The  awful,  fatal  moment  had  arrived,  and 
Phoebe  having  advanced  a  few  paces  on  to 
the  bridge,  for  a  minute  or  two  paused,  and 
supporting  herself  against  it,  looked  stead- 
fastly into  the  cold  and  half-frozen  waters. 

And  now  for  a  minute  a  different  feeling 
interposed  between  the  wild  tempest  of  pas- 
sions that  raged  within  her  breast.  Not  that 
her  courage— the  courage  of  madness  and 
desperation — failed  her,  no,  but  the  light  of 
reason  again  partially  dawned  upon  her  be- 
nighted brain,  and  she  reflected  upon  the 
wickedness  and  the  rashness  of  the  awful 
crime  she  was  about  to  commit,  the  crime  of 
self-murder,  to  rush  unbidden,  with,  all  her 
sins  upon  her  head,  into  the  presence  of  her 
Maker. 

But  it  was  only  for  an  instant  that  she 
thus  reflected ;  again  the  fearful  words — 
"  Perish  by  thine  own  hands,  and  no  longer 
pollute  the  earth  with  thine  hated  presence," 
seemed  to  ring  in  her  ears,  and,  with  frantic 
speed,  having  thrown  her  cloak  on  the  ground 
she  rushed  down  the  steps  of  the  bridge,  and 
without  pausing  another  moment  to  reflect, 
or  to  utter  one  short  prayer  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  the  unfortunate  Phoebe  Mayfield 
precipitated  herself  into  the  water. 


CHAPTER  XXXI, 

THE    IlKSCUE   FROM    QNTIMELY   DEATH,  AN I» 
EUKTHER    SUFFERINGS    OF    PHOEBE. 

At  the  time  that  our  wretched  heroine  threw 
aside  her  cloak,  and  rushed  down  the  steps 
of  the  bridge  to  the  water's  edge,  a  watch- 
man was  coming  slowly  along  on  the  opposite 
side,  who  thought  he  saw  something  like  a 
human  form  hurry  away,  but  his  eyesight 
being  none  of  the  keenest,  he  was  unable  to 
come  to  any  decision  in  his  own  mind  upon 
that  point,  until  he  crossed  over,  and  stoop- 
ing down,  with  the  aid  of  his  lantern,  dis- 
covered the  cloak  on  the  ground,  which  con- 
firmed his  worst  suspicions,  and  be  instantly 
set  to  springing  his  rattle  most  desperately 
and  shouting  vociferously,  "  Murder !  fire ! 
thieves !"  and  anything  and  everything  else 
but  that  which  would  accurately  have  de- 
scribed the  cause  of  alarm  or  the  nature  of 
that  which  had  taken  place. 

However,  it  had  quickly  one  desired  effect, 
namely,  to  bring  together  a  mob  of  persons, 
all  of  whom  most  anxiously  inquired  what 
was  the  matter. 

"  A  'oman  committed  fell  in  the  sea  on 
herself,"  i-eplied  the  watchman,  holding-  up 
the  cloak  as  a  confirmation  of  his  assertions, 
"  a  'oman  in  the  v/ater." 
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The  mob  one  aud  all  took  up  the  latter 
words  in  sunultaneously  joining  in  the  chorus 
of  "  a  'oman  in  the  water,"  rushed  like  so 
many  mad  people,  helter-skelter  down  the 
steps,  the  watchman  still  continuing  to  spring 
his  rattle  most  industriously,  on  the  bridge, 
and  flourishing  the  cloak  as  a  proud  trophy 
of  his  zeal  and  sagacity. 

This  tardy  assistance  would  doubtless  have 
been  of  little  use,  so  far  as  the  preservation 
of  life  was  concerned,  but  fortunately  our 
heroine  had  been  rescued  from  an  untimely 
death  almost  immediately  after  her  immer- 
sion in  the  water,  and  was  then  being  con- 
veyed in  an  insensible  state  from  the  barge 
which  was  moored  close  by  the  steps,  into 
the  wharf  to  which  it  belonged. 

Two  men  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
barge,  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  and  were 
comlortably  smoking  their  short  pipes  before 
a  fire  kinnled  in  a  portable  grate,  in  spite  of 
the  weather,  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  not 
important  to  inquire,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  poor  girl's  form,  and  heard  the  splash  as 
she  threw  herself  into  the  water,  and  with  a 
promptitude  and  presence  of  mind  which 
did  them  great  credit,  they  instantly  flew  to 
the  rescue,  although  at  that  hour  of  the 
night,  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
fraught  with  much  danger. 

Fortunately  Phoebe  rose  again  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  almost  immediately,  and, 
still  more  fortunate,  her  clothes  became  en- 
tangled with  a  portion  of  the  broken  ice 
which  was  floating  near  the  barge,  and  kept 
her  from  sinking  again  immediately. 

The  men  instantly  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity,  and,  with  much  exertion 
and  risk,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  long  boat  or 
barge-hook  which  happened  to  be  handy, 
they  succeeded  in  dragging  poor  Phoebe 
from  her  critical  and  awful  situation,  and 
conveying  her,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
quite  insensible,  into  the  wharf,  where  a  por 
tion  of  the  mob  had  now  scrambled,  and  were 
followed  by  the  watchman  after  he  had  fairly 
exhausted  himself  by  vociferating,  and  spring- 
ing his  rattle. 

A  consultation  was  now  held  as  to  what  it 
was  best  to  do,  (the  lateness  of  the  hour  add- 
ing much  to  the  diflSculty)  and  various  were 
the  propositions  made,  among  others  a  rather 
rougti  and  not  very  delicate  process  of  roiling 
on  the  floor  in  order  to  eject  the  water,  an- 
other that  she  should  be  half  smothered  in 
great  coats  and  blankets,  to  impart  some 
warmth  to  her  limbs,  and  cause  the  recircula- 
tion of  the  blood ;  a  third  that  she  should  be 
taken  to  the  workhouse  instanter,  but  the 
sagacious  watchman  demurred  to  all  these 
proposals  as  impracticable,  and  wisely  sug- 
gested that  a  doctor  should  be  sent  for,  and 
desired  to  bring  a  stomach-pump,  mustard 


plasters  to  apply  to  the  soles  of  her  feet,  a 
quantity  of  leeches,  and  a  warmth-bath,  with- 
out delay. 

This,  however,  much  to  the  disgust  and 
indignation  of  the  watchman,  was  overruled 
by  the  two  men  who  had  rescued  her,  decid- 
ing that  the  most  prudent  course,  and  one 
which  was  the  likeliest  to  be  attended  with 
the  most  favourable  results,  was  at  once  to 
convey  her  to  the  hospital,  a  hackney-coach 
having  been  proeurred  for  that  purpose,  and 
this  suggestion  was  immediately  acted  upon, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  our  unfortunate 
heroine,  was  receiving  all  the  prompt  atten- 
tion that  her  precarious  and  deplorable  situa- 
tion demanded. 

Short  as  her  immersion  had  been  in  the 
water,  long  illness  had  so  impaired  her  con- 
stitution, that  her  present  recovery  was 
rendered  extremely  doubtful.  Indeed  the 
medical  gentlemen  seemed  to  consider  the 
case  as  almost  hopeless,  though  that  did  not 
prevent  them  from  using  every  effort  that 
skill  and  humanity  suggested  for  herrecovery. 

All  the  remedies  usual  in  such  cases  were 
resorted  to,  but  for  some  time  with  very  little 
effect,  the  slightest  pulsation  of  the  heart 
alone  giving  signs,  for  several  hours,  that  the 
hapless  girl  still  lived. 

In  her  pocket  was  found  one  of  the  address 
cards  of  Mr.  Osborne,  and  the  hospital  au- 
thorities, supposing  this  to  be  some  relation 
of  the  unfortunate  being  (with  whose  per- 
sonal appearance  all  who  saw  her  was  deeply 
interested,)  sent  a  messenger  there  without 
the  least  delay,  to  inform  them  of  what  had 
happened. 

This  was  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
before  any  of  the  family  had  risen ;  and,  on 
being  aroused,  and  informed  of  what  had 
taken  place,  they  felt  much  surprised,  yet, 
although  the  description  given  by  the  mes- 
senger so  exactly  corresponded  with  that  of 
our  heroine,  that  their  fears  and  suspicions 
were  naturally  excited,  and  on  hastening  up 
stairs,  and  finding  that  the  door  was  standing 
open,  and  Phoebe  not  in  her  chamber,  their 
worst  apprehensions  were  confirmed,  and  the 
grief  of  the  kind-hearted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Os- 
borne was  almost  as  great  as  if  it  had  been 
their  own  daughter. 

Mrs.  Osborne  and  her  daughter  imme- 
diately accompanied  the  messenger  to  the 
hospital,  and  were  ushered  into  the  ward  in 
which  poor  Phoebe  was  lying,  still  in  a  state 
of  utter  unconsciousness,  and  giving  no  sign 
of  returning  life. 

The  most  unremitting  attention  had  been 
paid  to  her,  but  at  present  with  no  other 
favourable  result  than  that  she  breathed  mora 
freely;  but  the  medical  gentlemen  feared, 
from  the  delicate  state  of  her  health  previous 
to  committing  this  rash  act,  that  her  ultimate 


recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  terrible  shock 
her  system  had  received  was,  at  best,  very 
uncertain. 

Mrs.  Osborne  and  her  daughter  were 
greatly  aflfected  at  the  melancholy  and 
lamentable  situation  of  the  ill-fated  girl,  and 
regretted  that  they  had  suffered  her  to  sleep 
alone  after  the  distracted  state  of  mind  into 
which  the  cruel  and  heart-rending  result  of 
her  penitent  letter  to  her  father  had  thrown 
her. 

Mrs.  Oshorne  and  her  daughter  seated 
themselves  by  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer, 
and  watched  her  pale  careworn  features,  and 
her  wasted  form — once  redolent  of  every 
womanly  grace — with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
regret,  commiseration,  and  anxiety,  and  fer- 
vently they  implored  the  mercy  of  the 
Almighty  towards  her,  and  prayed  that  she 
No.,  13. 


might  speedily  recover,  so  that  something 
might  be  done  to  provide  for  her  future  ne 
cessities,  and  that  she  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repenting  of  the  dreadful  and 
guilty  act  she  had  attempted,  and  which  they 
had  no  doubt  when  she  was  restored  to  rea- 
son she  would  most  sincerely  do. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  towards  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  when  every  remedy  had  been 
applied,  that  Phoebe  showed  any  symptoms 
of  returning  life,  and  the  reader  may  ima- 
gine the  state  of  suspense  with  which  her 
friends  watched  her  recovery. 

A  heavy  sigh  first  escaped  her  lips,  fol- 
lowed by  a  shuddering  convulsive  movement 
of  the  limbs,  and  then  she  slowly  opened 
her  eyes,  and  looked  around  the  place  so 
strange  to  her,  with  a  vacant  stare  which 
showed  that  her  senses  still  wandered. 
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"  Oh,  thank  heaven,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Oshorne,  taking  her  thin  hand  in  her's  aifec- 
tionately,  and  looking  into  her  face  with  an 
expression  of  solicitude  and  the  greatest 
synapathy;  "Phoebe,  dear  Phoebe,  my  pool' 
girl." 

At  the  sound  of  hei*  voice,  -which  seetned 
to  strike  her  ears  familiatly,  the  patient 
started  convulsively,  and  fixiflg  her  now  un- 
nattirally  bright  eyes  wildly  aud  earnestly 
upon  hei'j  she  uttered  <i  faint  cry  of  agony, 
and  imtnediately  relapsed  into  insensibility. 

She  showed  no  signs  of  restoration  to  con- 
sciousness during  the  time  that  the  hospital 
rules  permitted  her  friends  to  remain,  but 
still  she  appeared  to  be  in  a  calm  sleep, 
which  her  medical  attendants  and  the  nurses 
expressed  an!  opiflion  might  be  productive  of 
the  most  favourable  results,  and  recom- 
mended that  she  should  be  kept  as  quiet  and 
as  ftee  fi'om  excitement  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Osborne  and  her  daughter  left  the 
iinfortuhate  girl  with  much  regretj  bttt  still 
with  etety  confidence  in  the  attention  that 
would  be  paid  to  her,  and  satislied  with  the 
promise  that  they  should  receive  timely 
notice  if  any  unfavourable  change  took  place. 

Phoebe  remained  calm  and  sleeping  for 
two  or  thtee  hours  after  the  departure  of  her 
Iriendsj  and  when  she  awoke  seemed  much 
better,  but  gazed  -with  the  gteatest  sUtprise 
and  bewilderment  to  find  herself  surrounded 
by  strangers,  in  a  place  that  was  equally 
strange  to  her,  and  eagerly  inquired  -?v'here 
she  Was. 

S!ie  was  assured  that  she  was  safe  among 
friends,  who  would  attend  to  her  recovery, 
and  told  to  keep  herself  quiet,  and  to  suspend 
her  curiosity  and  anxiety  till  she  was  in  a 
better  condition  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
particulars. 

This  answer  had  the  contrary  effect  it  was 
desired  it  should  have;  it  immediately 
awakened  the  recollection  of  her  fearful 
dream,  and  the  subsequent  dreadful  crime 
she  had  attempted  to  commit;  all  the  horrors 
of  her  feelings  were  renewed,  and,  -with  a 
piercing  shriek  of  indescribable  agony,  \thich 
re-echoed  through  the  ward,  and  an  hysterical 
laugh,  which  told  the  dreadful  tale  of  the 
fatal  malady  that  had  seized  upon  her  brain, 
she  sank  back  on  her  bed  inanimate. 

When  Mrs.  Osborne  and  her  daughter 
visited  the  hospital  on  the  following  morning 
they  found  the  ill-fated  Phoebe  Mayfield  a 
hopeless,  raving  maniac. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE    LUNATIC    ASYLUM. 


The  unfortunate  malady  of  our  heroine  in- 
creased violently,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a 
few  days,  much  to  the  grief  of  those  who 
had  so  truly  proved  themselves  to  be  her 
friends  and  benefactors,  her  case  -was  con- 
sidered hopeless,  and  that  her  senses  had 
fled  for  ever. 

It  was  indeed  heart-rending  to  see  one  so 
young,  so  beautiful,  and  naturally  amiable, 
reduced  to  such  a  Ujelancholy  and  h•<^'hA 
state,  to  behold  so  bright  and  happy  a  morn 
of  life,  apparently  for  eter  obscured  by  the 
dark  clouds  of  adversity^  and  to  become  lost 
to  that  society  she  was  so  well  calculated  by 
her  numerous  virtues  ia  adorh. 

Alas,  how  much  had  the  guilty  Lord  Sel- 
borne  to  answer  for,  and  ho-v^  terrible  mUst 
have  been  his  feelings  of  anguish  and  re- 
morse had  he  but  known  the  av/ful  condition 
to  which  his  villany  had  teduCed  his  hapless 
victim. 

The  hospital  was  ilCfW  tio  Icinget  itiS  pf Opel- 
place  for  poor  Phoebe  Mayfield,-  ahd  it  Was 
necessary  that  she  shotdd  be  removed  v^ithout 
delay  to  a  fit  establishment  for  the  treattaeUt 
of  such  unfortunate  cases. 

it  grieved  the  Osborne  family  gl-eaily  that 
she  could  not  be  placed  Under  their  iinme- 
diate  care;  but  they  -were  conipelled  to 
submit,  and  in  a  few  days  more  our  heroine 
became  the  -wretched  inffiate  oi  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

Sincerely  did  her  friends  betnosn  her  did- 
mal  fate,  the  same  as  if  she  had  been  one  of 
their  nearest  and  dearest  relations,  and  con™ 
stantly  did  they  pray  to  heaven  that  she 
might  be  restored  to  reason,  and  ultimately 
to  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Surely,  they  reflected,  whatever  her  errors 
might  have  been,  she  had  suffered  for  them 
most  fearfully,  most  severely,  and  she  had 
rendered  all  the  atonement  she  could  make ; 
and  it  was  not  on  her  head  but  that  of  her 
base  seducer  that  the  heaviest  weight  of  re- 
tribution should  fall. 

They  had  some  idea  of  Writing  to  his  lord- 
ship and  informing  him  of  all  the  painful 
particulars  that  had  taken  place,  and  the 
present  awful  situation  that  his  wretched 
victim  was  placed  in  ;  but  considering  that 
he  would  in  all  probability  treat  the  letter, 
coming  from  perfect  strangers  to  him,  with 
indifference,  and  that  after  his  cruel  conduct 
to  the  poor  girl,  they  had  every  reason  to 
believe  his  heart  to  be  invulnerable  to  pity 
or  remorse,  they  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
doing  so,  especially  as  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
likely, should  Phoebe  ever  again  be  restorer 
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to  reason,  that  she  would  feel  regret  that 
they  bad  written  to  him,  or  made  any  useless 
appeal  to  his  humanity. 

One  thing,  however,  Mr.  Oshorno  and  his 
wife  were  fully  resolved  on,  namely,  to  write 
to  Phoebe's  father,  in  as  forcible  yet  feeling 
terms  as  possible,  for  they  deemed  it  only 
right  that  he  should  knoAv  the  fearful  con- 
sequences v,-hich  his  too  severe  conduct 
towards  his  penitent  daughter  had  produced, 
and  to  assure  him  not  only  of  her  sincere 
compunction,  but  tliat  she  liad  "been,  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning." 

They  lost  no  time  in  carrying  this  resolu- 
tion into  effect,  but  although  they  waited 
anxiously  for  several  weeks,  the  letter  re- 
mained unanswered,  and  tliey  naturally  there- 
fore concluded  that  the  old  man  continued 
firm  in  his  stern  and  cruel  resolution,  aud 
had  discarded  all  thoughts  of  his  unfortunate 
daughter  from  his  breast  for  ever. 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Osborne  did  not  fail  to  visit 
the  aflSicted  Phoebe,  at  the  lunatic  asylum  as 
often  as  it  was  allowed,  and  the  dej}lorable 
and  hopeless  state  in  which  they  found  her 
filled  their  breasts  with  the  tenderest  feelings 
of  compassion  and  sympathy. 

At  first  she  was  so  violent  that  she  was 
obliged  to  be  kept  under  the  severest  restraint, 
but,  as  the  keeper  expressed  it,  "  she  was 
now  quite  harmless,"  and  her  malady  had 
subsided  into  what  is  called  "  melancholy 
madness."  She  evinced  something  like  plea- 
sure at  the  presence  of  her  friends,  still  she 
appeared  to  know  them  not,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  they  endeavoured  to  recal  her  scat- 
tered memory. 

They  were  informed  by  the  keeper  that  she 
seemed  almost  constantly  wandering  through 
some  old  church-yard,  talking  to  the  spirit  of 
her  mother,  and  repeating  the  supposed 
curses  of  her  father. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  her  seducer  would 
rise  to  her  lips,  and  when  it  did  so,  her 
paroxysms  became  more  violent  and  dis- 
tressing. 

At  other  times  she  would  sing  some  simple 
country  ballad  which  she  had  learnt  in  hap- 
pier days  in  tones  so  touching  and  so  plain- 
tive, that  it  must  have  moved  the  most  in- 
sensible heart  to  hear  her,  then  she  would 
relapse  into  tears  and  lamentations,  which 
she  would  continue  for  hours  together. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  three"  months 
•the  poor  girl  remained  in  much  the  same 
melancholy  condition,  and  it  was  now  indeed 
thought  that  all  chance  of  her  ever  regaining 
her  senses  was  completely  at  an  end ;  but 
suddenly  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  all — 
although  her  treatment  in  the  establishment 
had  certainly  been  of  the  most  excellent  and 
skilful  description — a  change  of  the  most 
favotu'able   and  unexj)ected  character  took 


place.  The  light  of  reason  once  more 
gradually  dawned  upon  her  mind,  all  violent 
paroxysms  ceased ;  and  when  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Osborne  and  their  daughter  again  called  to 
see  her,  she  knew  them  all,  and  greeted 
them  in  the  most  aflfeetionate  manner. 

The  scene  which  then  ensued  may  be 
readily  imagined ;  but  fearfql  that  it  might 
be  productive  of  different  consequences  to 
those  that  were  desired,  if  jn'olonged,  it  was 
brought  to  as  speedy  a  termination  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  friends  of  Phoebe  retired  with 
hearts  o'erflowing  with  feelings  of  sincere 
gratitude  to  providence  for  its  infinite  mercy. 

Phoebe  continued  to  improve  so  rapidly 
that  in  a  few  days  she  was  considered  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  leaye  the  asylum,  and 
her  friends  were  duly  made  acquainted  with 
the  same,  and  without  delay  they  sought 
another  interview  with  her,  in  order  to  make 
arrangements  for  her  return  to  their  residence. 

They  found  the  poor  girl  perfectly  calm 
and  rational,  aud  their  meeting  was  again  of 
the  most  affectionate  description.  No  allu- 
sion was  made  to  the  rash  act  she  had  com- 
mitted, although  she  seemed  to  repent  it 
deeply,  and  to  be  endeavouring  to  banish 
it  from  her  memory. 

Mrs,  Osborne  now  proposed  her  departure 
from  the  asylum,  and  Phoebe  seemed  anxious 
to  leave  the  melancholy  place,  though  she 
hesitated  to  again  become  a  burthen  on  their 
generosity  and  benevolence. 

"  I  am  already  indebted  to  you,  my  kind 
friends,  more,  much  more  than  I  can  ever 
repay,"  she  said;  "and  why  should  I, 
stranger  as  I  am  to  you — and  I  fear  so  little 
worthy  of  your  regard — increase  the  obliga- 
tion? Besides,  why  should  I  continue  to 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness?" 

"  Talk  not  thus,  Phoebe,"  returned  Mrs. 
Osborne,  "  for  it  pains  me  to  hear  you.  The 
delicate  state  of  your  health  requires  rest 
and  careful  attention.  At  any  rate  you  must 
consent  to  remain  with  us  until  some 
arrangement  can  be  made  for  the  future." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Phoebe, 
"  and  may  heaven  reward  you  and  your  hus- 
band for  your  kindness  to  the  wretched  out- 
cast." 

"J>Ve  are  sufficiently  rewarded,  Phoebe," 
said  Mr.  Osborne,  '•  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  performed  our  duty  towards  an  un- 
fortunate fellow  creature,  and  one  who  is  so 
deserving  of  our  esteem  and  friendly  atten- 
tion. Therefore,  I  beg  of  you  to  make  your 
mind  perfectly  easy,  and  to  banish  from  your 
thoughts  all  sense  of  obligation." 

The  tears  of  Phoebe,  and  the  eloquent 
look  she  gave  him,  fully  expressed  her  thanks, 
and  they  prepared  to  depjart  immediately 
from  the  asylum,  our  heroine  most  warmly 
and  sincerely  thanking  the  officials  for  their 
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humane  attention  to  her  during  her  unfor 
tun  ate  malady. 

A  hackney  coach  was  procurred,  into  which 
they  stepped,  and,  as  it  was  about  being 
driven  off,  a  faint  exclamation  of  terror  es- 
caped Phoebe,  and  she  pointed  towards  the 
pavement. 

Surprised  at  her  agitation,  Mr.  Osborne 
and  his  wife  looked,  and  beheld  the  haggard 
form,  and  shrivelled,  and  repulsive  features 
of  an  old  woman,  as  she  stood  near  the  kerb, 
with  a  malicious  grin  upon  her  features,  and 
her  eyes  seemingly  fixed  upon  Phoebe.^ 

It  was  the  mysterious  old  gipsey  sybil,  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  immediately  guessed 
from  the  description  which  Phoebe  had  given 
them  of  her,  and  certainly  nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  unwelcome  than  her  appear- 
ance at  that  time. 

The  coach  drove  off,  and,  as  it  did  so,  they 
could  hear  the  ironical  laughter  of  the  old 
woman,  which  was  continued  till  the  vehicle 
had  out-distanced  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

This  little  incident  had  the  most  painful 
effect  upon  the  spirits  of  our  heroine,  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  &f  her  friends  it 
was  some  time  before  she  could  recover  her- 
self from  the  state  of  agitation  into  which  it 
had  thrown  her, 

"  Alas,"  she  sighed,  "  there  is  farther 
misery,  some  fresh  trouble  in  store  for  me ; 
that  fearful  and  mysterious  woman  is  ever 
the  harbinger  of  some  approaching  evil.  Oh, 
when  will  my  miseries  have  an  end?" 

"Nay,  Phoebe,"  replied  Mrs.  Osborne, 
"you  are  not  weak  and  credulous  enough,  I 
am  certain,  to  hold  this  aged  impostor  in 
superstitious  dread.  Banish  her  from  your 
thoughts,  or  think  of  her,  at  any  rate,  only 
as  she  is,  namely,  a  wandering  gipsey  vagrant 
pretending  to  that  which  no  mortal  ever 
possessed." 

Phoebe  shook  her  head,  and  her  agitation 
seemed  not  at  all  abated. 

"  It  is  useless  for  me  to  treat  this  strange 
heing  with  indifference,"  she  observed,  "  es- 
pecially when  I  remember  how  fearfully  her 
former  predictions  have  all  been  fulfilled." 

"Do  not  give  way,  I  beseech  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Osborne,  "to  such  dismal  thoughts,  for 
in  your  present  delicate  state  they  might  be 
productive  of  the  most  injurious  effects.* 

Phoebe  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
her  friends,  did  struggle  with  her  feelings  as 
well  as  she  could,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
subduing  her  emotions,  though  she  could 
not  conquer  them  entirely. 

The  coach  soon  stopped  before  the  com- 
fortable residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne, 
and  our  heroine  re-entered  that  house  in 
which  she  had  before  found  a  hospitable 
home  in  the  midst  of  her  greatest  sorrows 
and  misfortunes,  with  mingled  emotions. 


The  meeting  between  her  and  the  amiable 
Mary  Osborne  was  one  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  sisterly  nature,  and  many  and 
warm  were  the  congratulations  she  bestowed 
upon  her  on  her  recovery. 

For  some  days  after  her  return  from  the 
asylum,  Phoebe  appeared  calm  and  contented, 
and  there  was  nothing  which  her  friends  and 
benefactors  neglected,  which  they  thought 
might  contribute  to  her  welfare  and  happi- 
ness, and  they  were  not  without  hope  that 
time  would  serve  to  ameliorate  the  violence 
of  her  grief,  and  that  she  would  become  re- 
signed to  her  fate. 

Their  principal  efforts  were  devoted  to  the 
amusement  of  her  mind,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  divert  her  thoughts  from  the  remem- 
brance of  her  misfortunes,  and  with  that 
view  they  kept  her  in  their  society  as  much 
as  possible,  supplied  her  with  such  books  to 
peruse  when  alone  as  they  thought  would 
interest  and  instruct  her,  and,  in  fact,  de- 
voted the  same  anxious  care  to  her  as  if  she 
had  been  their  own  daughter. 

Most  grateful  indeed  did  Phoebe  feel  for 
this  kindness,  and  to  satisfy  them  endea- 
voured to  appear  tranquil,  and  at  times,  even 
cheerful,  but  her  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
little  in  unison  with  that  which  she  assumed ; 
retrospection  and  melancholy  anticipation  oi 
the  future  ever  kept  her  sorrows  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  and  the  cankerworm  of  care 
was  constantly  preying  upon  her  heart. 

She  felt  the  deepest  remorse  for  the  rash 
act  she  had  committed,  but  when  she  re- 
flected upon  the  terrible  events  that  had 
driven  her  to  it,  the  many  sufferings  she  had 
already  undergone,  and  those  she  too  proba- 
bly had  yet  to  experience — the  base  conduct 
of  Lord  Selborne,  the  misery  it  had  brought 
upon  her  aged  parent's  head,  and  that  he 
had  banished  her  from  his  heart,  disowned, 
and  probably  daily,  hourly  invoked  heaven's 
curses  upon  her — her  brain  was  distracted, 
and  she  could  not  but  give  herself  up  to  the 
most  poignant  anguish  and  despair. 

Such  \yere  the  feelings  that  constantly 
agitated  her  breast  when  alone,  and  she 
could  give  unrestrained  indulgence  to  them, 
and,  notwithstanding  she  tried  all  that  she 
could  to  conquer  them,  lest  they  should 
again  reduce  her  to  that  deplorable  state 
from  which  she  had  so  recently  recovered. 

Again  she  felt  the  most  unconquerable 
desire  to  return  to  that  native  village  home^ 
from  which  she  had  been  so  long  estranged ; 
to  seek  the  presence  of  her  father,  and, 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  implore  his  for- 
giveness, and  surely  when  he  again  beheld 
her,  and  heard  from  her  own  lips  how  cruelly 
she  had  been  betrayed,  and  all  that  she  had 
suffered,  he  must,  he  would  relent,  receive 
her  again  to  his  heart,  and  thus  enable  her 
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by  her  future  conduct  to  show  the  sincerity 
of  her  iDenitance. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  would  observe,  as  these 
thoughts  and  wishes  arose  to  her  mind,  "  the 
poor  old  man  cannot  surely  remain  inexora- 
ble. He  will  not  reject  the  supplications  of 
his  much  wronged  and  broken  hearted  child, 
who  ever  loved  him  with  the  fondest,  the 
most  fervent  ajffection  of  a  daughter.  But 
should  he  indeed  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  me  and 
refuse  again  to  acknowledge  me,  I  shall  at 
least  have  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  once  more  gazing  on  his  venerable  fea- 
tures ere  I  die,  which  then  I  will  do  upon 
my  poor  mother's  grave  beneath  the  old  yew- 
tree. 

Sobs  choked  her  further  utterance,  and  her 
tears  flowed  fast,  as  she  thus  dismally  re- 
flected ;  and  she  gave  free  vent  to  her  grief 

She  expressed  her  wishes  to  Mr.  Osborne 
and  his  wife,  at  length,  and  they  heard  her 
with  sorrow  and  regret,  for  they  could  not 
but  contemplate  a  separation  probably  for 
ever,  from  one  to  whom  they  had  now  be- 
come as  warmly  attached  as  if  she  were  their 
own  daughter,  with  the  most  painful  emo- 
tions. But  they  saw  too  plainly  that  her 
resolution  was  fixed,  and  therefore  no  longer 
attempted  to  dissuade  her,  though  they  urged 
her  to  defer  her  departure  for  a  few  weeks, 
until  she  might  have  recovered  health  and 
spirits  suflBcient  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey,  and  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

To  this  our  heroine  of  course  assented, 
and  she  looked  forward  to  the  time  of  her 
departure  from  London — which  the  misfor- 
tunes that  had  attended  her  now  rendered 
hateful — with  the  greatest  anxiety,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  feelings  of  melancholy 
regret,  at  the  prospect  of  a  separation  from 
those  friends  to  whose  unexampled  and  dis- 
interested kindness  she  was  so  much  in- 
debted. 

But  unforeseen  and  unfortunate  circum- 
stances were  about  to  occur  to  hasten  her 
departure,  and  to  excite  the  deepest  feelings 
of  sorrow  and  sympathy  in  her  bresst. 


CHAPTEH  XXXIII. 

ADVEKSITY  OVERTAKES   THE    FRIENDS   OK 
PHOEBE. — HER   DEPARTURE   PROM   LONDON. 

Melancholy  was  the  change  that  suddenly 
took  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  Osborne 
family.  Misfortune  came  upon  them  as 
severe  as  it  was  unexpected,  and  which  at 
once  reduced  them  from  a  state  of  prosperity 
— the  just  reward  of  years  of  industry  and 
perseverence — to  actual  poverty. 


There  were  first  serious  losses  in  business, 
these  were  followed  by  a  monetary  crisis, 
which  ruined  hundreds,  and  the  breaking  of 
banks — among  others  that  in  which  nearly 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Osborne's  capital  was  de- 
posited— and  he  found  himself  nearly  beg- 
gared, and  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  sup- 
port the  extensive  establishment  in  which 
he  had  for  many  years  transacted  so  profit- 
able a  business. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow,  and  it  required  all 
the  energy  of  Mr.  Osborne  to  bear  it  with 
any  degree  of  fortitude  and  resignation. 

Most  sincerely  and  heartily  grieved  was 
Phoebe  at  these  sad  reverses  in  the  fortunes 
of  those  for  whose  welfare  and  happiness 
she  M'as  so  anxious,  and  whom  she  had  so 
much  reeson  to  esteem ;  and  she  was  at  a 
loss  in  what  language  to  endeavour  to  afford 
them  some  degree  of  consolation. 

One  thing  was  now  certain,  that  her  de- 
parture from  London  must  be  precipitated, 
for,  in  their  present  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, it  was  impossible  that  she  could  any 
longer  remain  a  burthen  to  them ;  and  an 
early  day  was  fixed  for  her  to  commence  her 
journey,  and  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  cheerless  and  discouraging  description. 

The  money  which  Phoebe  had  in  her  pos- 
session on  her  being  first  introduced  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Osborne,  remained  untouched,  and 
she  imagined  it  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  her  journey,  which 
she  had  resolved  to  manage  with  the  strictest 
economy. 

Limited  as  their  means  now  were,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Osborne  would  willingly  and  generously 
have  contributed  something  towards  her  ex- 
penses, but  Phoebe  would  on  no  account 
listen  to  this  proposition,  which  she  felt  most 
gratefully  and  ardently. 

The  day  of  separation  arrived,  and  a 
mournful  one  indeed  it  was  to  all  who  were 
interested  in  it.  Phoebe  was  deeply  affected 
and  the  sorrow  of  those  from  whom  she  had 
experienced  such  true  benevolence,  and  who 
had  learnt  to  look  upon  her  as  one  of  their 
own  family,  may  be  readily  imagined,  es- 
pecially when  they  reflected  upon  the  impro- 
bability of  their  ever  meeting  again. 

Phoebe  promised  to  communicate  with 
them  immediately  after  her  arrival  at  the 
end  of  her  journey,  and  as  often  afterwards 
as  possible,  and  she  assured  them  that  she 
should  never  cease  to  remember  them  with 
the  most  unbounded  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  esteem ;  at  the  same  time  she  expressed 
the  mo.st  sanguine  hopes  that  they  would  yet 
meet  again,  and  she  also  sincerely  and  fer 
vently  trusted  that  she  should  shortly  have 
the  happiness  of  hearing  that  fortune  had 
once  more  smiled  upon  them. 
They  saw  her  to  the  coach-office,  where. 
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bidding  each  other  a  long  and  sorrowful 
farewell,  they  separated,  and  Phoebe  com* 
menced  her  long  and  tedious  journey  as  an 
outside  passenger ;  and  with  varied  feelings 
of  hope  and  fear  agitating  her  breast. 

When  she  thought  of  the  distance  she  had 
to  travel,  her  lonely  and  unprotected  situa- 
tion, aud  the  uncertainty  of  her  reception 
on  reacliing  the  place  of  her  destination,  her 
heart  almost  misgave  her,  and  she  could  not 
but  tremble  at  the  painful  and  arduous  task 
which  had  devolved  upon  her. 

She  was  the  only  female  passenger  outside 
the  coach,  and  she  thought  that  her  male 
companions  eyed  her  with  vulgar  curiosity 
or  suspicion,  and  she  scarcely  knew  Avhat  she 
replied,  when  one  or  the  other  of  them  ad- 
dressed some  observation  to  her. 

The  weather  fortunately,  however,  was  re- 
markably fine  and  mild,  for  which  Phoebe 
felt  thankful,  for  she  could  not  afford  to  ride 
inside. 

The  coachman  was  one  of  the  old  school 
of  that  fraternity,  rough  in  manners,  burly 
in  person,  and  not  over  scrupulous  in  point 
of  principle.  He  seemed  to  entertain  very 
few  ideas  beyond  horseflesh  or  the  road,  and 
those  he  not  unfrequently  expiated  upon  as 
they  proceeded ;  not  much  to  the  amusement 
of  our  heroine,  who,  however,  was  too  busily 
occupied  with  her  own  sad  and  painful 
thoughts  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  con- 
versation that  took  place. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  the  journey 
they  took  up  another  passenger,  a  respect- 
ably dressed  man,  who  wanted  to  ride  inside, 
but  being  told  that  there  was  no  room,  he 
took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  Phoebe  on  the 
roof. 

Our  heroine  felt  timid  and  uncomfortable 
from  the  very  moment  that  this  man  joined 
them,  for  there  was  a  boldness  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance  and  manners  which  was 
I'ar  from  prepossessing. 

He  v»as  a  man  apparently  about  thirty, 
with  a  sinister  expression  of  features,  dark. 
restless  eyes,  and  huge  whiskers,  and  there 
■was  a  constant  leer  or  grin  playing  around 
his  mouth  wliich  Vv'as  particularly  disagreeable 
to  look  upon. 

He  had  not  been  rnany  minutes  by  the 
side  of  Phoebe,  when,, after  staring  rudely 
in  her  face,  he  addressed  some  observations 
to  her  in  tones  of  the  greatest  familiarity, 
and  endeavoured  to  engage  her  in  conversa- 
tion, but  she  evaded  his  questions  as  well  as 
she  could,  and  tried  to  shift  further  away 
from  him,  but  in  vain,  and  the  impudent 
stranger  seemed  determined  not  to  be  re- 
pulsed, and  continued  his  advances  with  the 
most  insolent  pertinacity. 

He  seemed  to  fancy  himself  a  wit,  and 
made  use  of  two  or  three  vulgar  and  ribald 


jests,  which  shocked  the  ears  and  added  to 
the  uneasiness  of  our  heroine,  but  elicited 
from  the  other  travellers  loud  peals  of 
laughter,  which  encouraged  the  stranger  in 
his  insolent  and  unmanly  behaviour,  and 
placed  poor  Phoebe  in  a  situation  of  the 
most  embarrassing  and  alarming  description. 

At  length,  however,  unable  any  longer  to 
restrain  her  feelings  of  disgust  and  indigna-- 
tion,  in  a  voice,  and  with  a  look  sufficient  to 
abash  any  but  the  most  ignorant  and  reckless 
of  individuals,  Phoebe  said — 

"  If  yon  possess  the  feelings  of  a  man  and 
a  gentleman  you  will  desist  from  these  im- 
pertinent advances  towards  an  unprotected 
female,  sir  ;  your  conduct  is  disgraceful,  and 
if  there  was  any  one  present  possessing  the 
least  spark  of  manhood  they  would  surely 
resent  it." 

This  speech  was  received  with  loud 
laughter  at  the  expense  of  poor  Phoebe; 
and  she  saw  plainly  that  she  had  nothing  to 
expect  from  the  protection  of  her  com- 
panions. 

"Bravo — bravo!  my  pretty  little  spitfire; 
you  look  charming  when  in  a  passion,  and 
your  bright  eyes  flashing  with  indignation. 
She's  a  fascinating  creature,  eh,  my  friends? 
and  egadj  she's  got  some  mettle  about  her 
too." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  coachman,  "  but  sum- 
mut  like  my  old  grey  mare.  Peg — I  fancy 
she's  rather  restive  at  times.  But  you 
mustn't  mind  a  joke,  youn^  'oraan,  it  all 
serves  to  lighten  the  tediousness  of  the 
journey,  you  know." 

"  I  am  alone,  and  not  disposed  for  conver- 
sation," returned  Phoebe,  "  besides  I  do  not 
understand  the  insulting  jokes,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  them,  that  you  have  uttered. 
You  are  all  of  you  strangers  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  submit  to  the  liberties  you  are  taking 
with  me." 

"  Now,  ray  dear,"  said  the  man  who  was 
the  principal  aggressor,  and  with  an  obstinate 
determination  which  was  really  quite  intoler- 
able, "  what's  the  use  of  getting  out  of  tem- 
per. Lord  love  your  pretty  face,  which  is 
perfectly  covered  with  crimson  blushes,  and 
that  make  you  look  handsomer  than  ever, 
there's  not  the  least  harm  intended,  and,  as 
you  are  all  alone,  one  would  think  that  a 
little  social  conversation  would  be  agreeable 
to  you.  I  love  aud  aihnire  the  sex,  and  I 
like  to  be  pleasant  and  gallant  on  all  occa- 
sions." 

"  If  you  would  indeed  appear  so,  sir,"  re- 
turned our  heroine,  pointedlj',  "you  will 
immediately  desist  from  your  present  con- 
duct, and  no  longer  annoy  me.  Surely  you 
do  not  evince  your  'feeling  or  good  sense 
by  it." 

"  What  a  provoking  little  creature,"    he 
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said  ;  "but  Harry  Rattleton  is  not  to  he  re- 
pulsed so  readily.  I  declare  I  must  steal 
one  honeyed  kiss  from  those  tempting,  pout- 
ing, ruby  lips." 

And  in  spite  of  the  cries  and  resistance  of 
the  disgusted  and  indignant  girl,  he  carried 
his  threat  into  execution,  artiid  the  renewed 
laughter  of  the  other  passengers,  and  in 
■which  the  fat  coachman  joined  most  boister- 
ously. 

Our  heroine  now  felt  the  embarrassment 
and  danger  of  her  situation  most  accutely, 
and  she  shuddered  to  think  of  the  terrible 
annoyances  to  which  she  was  likely  to  be 
subjected  during  the  long  and  tedious  jour- 
ney, if  this  abandoned  man  was  unfortunately 
proceeding  all  the  way. 

"  Ruffian  !  "  she  exclaiinied,  mitstering  up 
all  the  resolution  she  could,  and  her  bosom 
swelling  with  resentment,  "have  you  ho  pity 
for  a  poor  girl,  whose  spirits  are  worn  down 
and  broken  by  the  severest  troubles  ?" 

"Humph,  hah — humph,"  said  the  fellow, 
with  an  impudent  leer  and  significant  look  ; 
"  unfortunate,  eh  ?  Ah,  well,  I  see  ;  it's  the 
old  story  again.  Love  and  treachery,  eh  ? 
Confiding  woman  and  deceitful  man,  eh? 
Ah,  well,  it's  a  bad  job,  but  it  can't  be 
helped,  and  what's  the  use  of  taking  it  to 
heart  in  this  manner  ?  If  one  lover  has 
played  you  false,  you  should  look  out  for 
another,  and  that  would  show  that  you  have 
a  becoming  spirit  about  you.  Now,  what  do 
you  say  to  me  ?  I'm  free  and  independent, 
with  plenty  of  meney,  lots  of  love,  aud  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  estates  in  Yorkshire. 
My  former  lady,  who  is  a  most  charming 
creature,  has  taken  it  into  her  liead  to  aban- 
don me,  and  to  elope  with  Jack  Marsham, 
of  the  guards.  So  you  see  I  am  at  perfect 
liberty  to  take  another.  Now  I  think  that 
you  and  I  would  agree  admirably,  when  we 
understand  each  other  better,  so  only  say  the 
Mord,  and  it's  a  bargain." 

"  And  a  cstpital  match,  too,"  remarked 
the  coachman,  "  a  capital  match." 

"  Oh,  God,"  ejaculated  poor  Phoebe, 
"must  I  endure  this?  Is  there  not  one 
among  you  who  will  interpose  to  save  thei 
feelings  of  a  helpless  woman  from  being  thus 
cruelly  wounded  ?" 

This  appeal  was  only  met  with  laughter 
and  derision,  and  Phoebe  gave  herself  up  to 
anguish  and  despair.  She  could  never  pro- 
ceed on  her  journey  in  company  with  such 
heartless  ruffian*  as  those  she  now  found 
herself  among;  and  yet  to  abandon  the 
coach,  after  having  gone  so  short  a  distance, 
would  put  her  to  the  mrost  terrible  iucon- 
vetiience  and  unexpected  expense,  and  she 
was  completely  bewildered  how  to  act  for 
the  best. 
Mr.    Harry   Ilattleton,    as   he   had   called 


himself,  continued  the  same  unmanly  and 
disgusting  conduct,  in  spite  of  Plioebe's 
tears,  supplications  and  remonstrances;  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  took  her  for  some  lost, 
degraded  creature,  whom  he  was  at  liberty 
to  insult  to  any  extent,  and  whose  apparent 
modesty  and  indignation  was  all  pretension 
and  affectation. 

She  now  perceived  the  full  extent  of  the 
danger  and  difSculty  of  the  task  she  had  un 
dertaken,  and  she  shuddered  to  think  of  the 
troubles  and  miseries  to  which  she  might  yet 
be  exposed. 

The  coach  at  length  again  stopped  at  a 
road- side  inn  to  change  horses,  and  for  the 
travellers  to  obtain  some  refreshment,  and 
here  Phoebe  hoped  to  rid  herself  of  her 
troublesome  companion,  if  slie  could  only 
induce  the  coachman  or  guard  by  the  offer  of 
a  fee,  she  scarcely  cared  what,  to  permit  her 
to  get  inside  the  coach. 

The  men  alighted,  and  our  heroine  was 
about  to  follow,  when  Mr.  Rattleton,  who 
seemed  determined  to  persist  in  his  hateful 
attentions  to  her,  oiliciously  stepped  forward 
to  render  his  assistance,  and  she  shrunk  back 
disgusted  and  alarmed.  It  was  of  no  use, 
however,  her  repelling  him,  he  would  not  be 
disappointed  in  his  intentions,  and  taking  her 
hand  he  led  her  from  the  coach,  and  then 
boldly  encircling  her  waist  with  his  arm  in 
spite  of  her  cries  and  resistance,  he  endea- 
voured to  force  her  into  a  room  at  the  back 
of  the  inn,  where  he  declared  that  she  must 
have  a  glass  of  wine  v/ith  him,  and  they 
could  talk  matters  over  alone,  during  the 
short  time  allowed  before  the  coach  v/as 
ready  to  start  again. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear,"  said  the  brutal 
profligate,  " you  have  played  your  part  ad- 
mirably so  far,  but  it  is  now  time  that  you 
ceased  this  nonsense,  and  that  we  should 
properly  understand  each  other." 

"  Villain  !  "  exclaimed  the  blushing  and 
terrified  Phoebe,  trying  in  vain  to  release 
herselfj  "  ob,  is  there  no  one  who  will  stand 
forward  in  my  defence  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  not,"  replied  Rattleton,  with 
a  scornful  laugh,  "  do  you  think  that  there 
is  any  one  here  who  is  silly  enough'to  inter- 
fere with  that  which  does  not  concern  them  ? 
Come,  there  is  no  time  for  delay  for  the 
coach  will  soon  be  ready  to  start  again." 

Phoebe  screamed,  and  struggled  with  him, 
but  her  strength  was  almost  exhausted,  when 
at  that  moment  a  stout  muscular  waggoner, 
who  a  few  minutes  before  had  stopped  with 
his  team  at  the  inn,  rushed  forward  to  her 
assistance. 

"  Why,  thou  be'st  a  cowardly  vagabond  to 
serve  a  poor  young  cre;iture  in  this  manner," 
said  the  honest  countryman,  '"hands  oft;  thou 
infernal   scoundrel,  or  dang  me  if   I  doan't 
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break  ev'ry  bone  in  that  precious  carcase  o 
thine." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  he  seized  Rattleton 
roughly  by  the  collar,  hurling  him  to  the 
ground,  and  took  Phoebe  under  his  protec- 
tion, who,  overpowered  by  her  terrors,  and 
the  exertions  she  had  undergone,  fainted  in 
his  arms,  and  was  by  him,  with  the  consent 
of  the  landlord  and  his  wife,  conveyed  into  a 
private  room  of  the  inn ;  Rattleton,  much 
discomfitted,  enraged,  and  disappointed, 
gathering  himself  to  his  feet,  but  not  daring 
to  follow. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  PHOEBE  INCREASE. 

It  was  some  time  before  our  heroine  with  the 
assistance  of  the  hostess,  recovered,  and 
when  she  did  so,  she  learnt  to  her  dismay 
that  the  coach  had  started,  and  that  she  was 
thus  placed  in  a  dilemma  from  which  she 
knew  not  how  no  extricate  herself. 

She  appealed  to  the  landlady,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  kind-hearted  woman  for  advice,  and 
she  was  then  informed  that  there  would  not 
be  another  coach  stop  at  the  inn  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  Phoebe's  means  would 
not  allow  her  to  incur  this  additional  ex- 
pense ;  she  therefore  had  no  other  alternative 
tlian  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  her  long  and 
weary  journey  on  foot,  from  the  idea  of 
which  she  shrunk  with  feelings  of  the  utmost 
dread,  alone  and  unprotected  as  she  was. 

She  wept  bitterly  at  the  thoughts  of  her 
deplorable  situation,  and  the  worthy  hostess 
deeply  and  warmly  sympathised  with  her, 
and  tiied  to  console  her  in  the  best  manner 
she  could. 

At  that  moment,  Ralph  Dobson — which 
was  the  name  of  the  waggoner  who  had 
rescued  Phoobe  from  the  fellow  Rattleton 
knocked  at  the  room-door,  and  requested 
permission  to  enter  "  to  inquire  how  the  poor 
young  creature  was,  after  her  fright,"  and 
Phoebe  was  glad  to  see  him  that  she  might 
return  hifn  her  thanks  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered  her. 

Encouraged  by  the  simplicity  and  honest 
warmth  of  his  manner,  our  heroine  at  once 
explained^  to  him  the  awkward  and  painful 
difficulty  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  even 
ventured  to  ask  his  advice. 

_"  Well,  it  is  a  bad  job  to  be  sure,"  he  re- 
plied, "for  it  be  a  main  long  journey  for  any 
one  to  have  to  make  on  foot,  'specially  a 
young  'oman.  But  I  tell  you  what,  miss,  I 
ha'  got  to  proceed  some  miles  on  the  road 
to-morrow,  and  if  you  ha'  no  objection  to 
ride  in  my  waggon,  1  will  gladly  convey  you, 


and  you  will  be  quite  safe  there,  and  I  will 
charge  you  nothing  for  it." 

Phoebe  warmly  thanked  him  for  his  kind 
offer,  and  immediately  accepted  it,  and  glad 
to  stop  for  the  night  at  the  inn,  to  rest  her- 
self, and  to  endeavour  to  collect  her  thoughts, 
and  to  consider  how  it  would  be  best  for  her 
to  proceed. 

"  I  shall  start  at  daylight  in  the  morning, 
miss,"  said  Ralph,  "  so  you  wiU  be  ready  to 
accompany  me  ?" 

Our  heroine  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
having  again  expressed  her  thanks  to  him 
for  his  kindness,  he  retired  from  the  room. 

She  then  endeavoured  to  compose  her 
feelings,  and  to  partake  of  some  refreshment, 
of  which  she  stood  in  need,  and  after  which, 
and  some  conversation  with  the  hostess,  she 
was  at  her  request  conducted  to  a  clean  and 
comfortable  chamber,  where  she  quickly 
retired  to  bed. 

Oppressed  by  harrassing  thoughts  and  re- 
flections upon  what  had  occurred,  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  compose  herself 
to  sleep ;  and  she  could  not  but  anticipate 
the  future  with  dread  and  foreboding,  limited 
as  were  her  means,  and  the  distance  she  had 
to  travel. 

She  awoke  at  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning,  and  recollecting  what  Ralph  had 
told  her,  namely,  that  he  would  resume  his 
journey  by  daylight,  she  immediately  arose 
and  dressed  herself,  feeling  much  refreshed 
by  her  night's  rest. 

Soon  afterwards  a  servant  made  her  ap- 
pearance, and  informed  her  that  her  mistress 
was  awaiting  her  below,  and  that  Ralph 
Dobson  would  soon  be  in  readiness  to  depart. 

Phoebe  therefore  immediately  accompanied 
the  girl  down  stairs,  where  she  found  the 
hostess,  who,  though  early  as  the  hour  was, 
had  already  prepared  a  comfortable  repast  of 
which  she  invited  her  to  partake  previous  to 
commencing  her  journey. 

Our  heroine  thanked  her  heartily  for  her 
kind  consideration,  and  complied  with  her 
request,  and  by  the  time  she  had  finished  her 
meal,  Ralph  made  his  appearance  to  inform 
her  that  he  was  ready  to  depart.  She  then 
inquired  of  the  landlady  what  she  was  in- 
debted for  the  kind  accommodation  she  had 
afforded  her  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  poor  girl,"  replied  the  good 
woman,  "  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  all  you 
have  received  from  me,  God  forbid  that  I 
should  take  a  farthing  from  one  who  can  so 
ill-afford  it." 

Phoebe  was  overwhelmed  by  this  gene- 
rosity, and  knew  not  how  to  return  her  thanks, 
but  the  landlady  interrupted  her,  and  wishing 
her  safe  at  the  end  of  her  long  journey,  saw 
her  into  the  waggon,  which  she  had  all  to 
herself,  and  it  then  slowly  left  the  inn. 
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It  was  a  tedious  method  of  travelling,  but 
Phoebe  was  satisfied  with  it,  as  she  was  no 
longer  exposed  to  danger  and  the  insults  of 
such  abandoned  wretches  as  Harry  Eattle- 
ton,  and  she  could  never  feel  suflBciently 
thankful  to  the  worthy  Ralph  Dobson — who 
jogged  merrily  along,  whistling  by  the  side 
of  his  team — for  his  kind  interposition  in 
her  behalf,  and  the  assistance  he  was  now 
rendering  her. 

But  the  prospect  before  her  was  dreary 
enough,  the  many  miles  she  had  to  travel 
alone,  and  with  such  a  scanty  allowance  of 
money,  and  then  the  anguish  and  disappoint- 
ment she  ihight  have  to  endure  should  she 
ever  reach  her  native  village.  Her  heart 
sickened  at  the  thoughts  that  would  thus 
crowd  upon  her  brain,  and  her  courage 
almost  forsook  her. 
No.  14. 


They  stopped  two  or  three  times  during 
the  day  to  refresh  themselves  and  bait  the 
horses,  and  Phoebe  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  persuade  Ralph  to  allow  her  to  pay  for 
anything ;  in  fact,  the  humane  conduct  of 
this  humble  individual  throughout,  was  such 
as  to  excite  the  liveliest  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude and  esteem  in  the  poor  giiTs  breast, 
and  she  felt  the  deepest  regret  when  the  time 
came  when  they  must  separate,  as  Ralph's 
way  to  the  place  of  his  final  destination  lay 
in  a  different  direction  to  that  which  our 
heroine  had  to  pursue. 

This,  however,  did  not  happen  till  the 
shadows  of  evening  were  fast  falling  upon 
the  earth,  and  they  had  travelled  a  much 
farther  distance  than,  from  the  sluggard  pace 
at  which  a  waggon  invariably  proceeds,  might 
have  been  expected. 
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Ralph,  in  his  honest,  sinnple  way,  expressed 
his  regret  on  parting  with  Phoebe,  wished 
her  God-speed  on  her  weary  and  tedious 
journey,  and  having  given  her  some  neces- 
sary instructions  as  to  the  road  she  should 
proceed,  he  turned  into  a  lane  on  the  right, 
and  our  heroine  found  herself  alone. 

Sad  Mere  the  feelings  that  reflection 
created.  She  paused  for  a  brief  while  in 
doubt  and  bewilderment.  She  looked  around 
her,  and  endeavoured  to  take  courage,  for 
there  was  an  open  and  romantic  country  be- 
fore her,  and  all  things  looked  cheerful. 

Besides,  the  rest  she  liad  had  in  the  wag- 
gon all  the  day,  had  greatly  invigorated  her, 
and  she  determined  to  proceed  as  far  as  she 
could  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

She  met  with  l)ut  fev^  persous  pn  her  way, 
a  peasant  or  two  upturning  ffpm  his  daily 
labour,  and  as  po  pne  offered  to  interrupt 
her,  she  became  more  at  ease  sjid  confident. 

Her  means  werg  indeed  liiiiifed,  but  she 
hoped  th^t,  with  economy  t}iey  would  be 
sufficient,  and  the  hope  of  again  being  re- 
storecl  to  her  father,  and  ef)E;ecting  a  recon- 
cihation  with  him,  urged  her  on. 

Her  adventure  with  the  irnpudent  libertine, 
Mr,  Harry  Rattletofl,  as  he  called  himself, 
was  unfortunate,  for  had  it  not  be.en  for  that 
she  would  at  this  time  have  been  a  great  way 
toM'ards  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  it  would 
have  saved  her  both  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  ex- 
pense. However,  it  was  useless  to  regret, 
and  she  therefore  tried  to  banish  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  and  to  prepay  herself  to  act 
with  firmness  through  all  she  might  have  to 
undergo  in  the  course  of  her  journey. 

Having  travelled  some  miles  through  a 
pleasant  part  of  the  country,  intersected 
here  and  there  with  clean  and  pretty  villages, 
and  handsome  gentlemen's  seats,  and  it  being 
now  nine  o'clock  at  night,  Phoebe  thought  of 
looking  for  some  respectable  thougli  humble 
place  of  rest  till  the  morning,  and,  after 
walking  some  little  distance  farther,  she 
alighted  on  a  lonely  cottage,  though  of  neat 
and  inviting  appearance,  and  from  the  case- 
ment of  which  the  ghmmer  of  a  hght  might 
be  seen,  which  indicated  that  the  inmates 
had  not  yet  retired  to  rest;  and  there  she 
therefore  resolved  to  inquire  where  she  could 
procure  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

She  knocked  rather  tin\idly  at  the  door, 
and,  after  a  brief  pause,  a  female  voice  from 
within  demanded  who  was  there,  and  what 
they  wanted  ? 

Phoebe  simply  replied  that  she  was  a  poor 
•woman  who  had  travelled  many  miles,  and 
that  she  wished  for  information  vfhere  she 
might  procure  a  cheap  and  respectable  ac« 
commodation  for  the  night. 

The  door  was  immediately  opened  by  a 
respectable-looking  middle-aged  woman,  who 


having  surveyed  Phoebe  narrowly,  and  beinj 
apparently  satisfied  with  her  looks,  invited 
her  civilly  into  the  cottage,  where  a  young 
woman  was  seated,  who,  from  her  likeness, 
our  heroine  immediately  concluded  was  the 
elder  one's  daughter. 

They  invited  her  to  be  seated,  and  Phoebe, 
who  felt  encouraged  by  their  manners,  and 
the  clean  and  comfortable  aspect  of  the  place, 
readily  complied,  and  briefly  explained  the 
nature  of  her  situation,  and  what  it  was  that 
she  required. 

"  Poor  thing,"  said  the  woman,  kindly,  "  I 
am  afraid  from  your  appearance  that  matters 
have  not  gone  very  prosperously  or  happily 
with  you  of  late." 

"Alas,"  sighed  our  heroine,  "they  have 
not.  I  have  indeed  had  more  than  my  share 
of  the  sorrows  and  misfortunes  to  which  hu- 
manity is  subject,  and  heaven  only  knows 
what  are  yet  in  store  for  me.  But  I  feel 
fatigued,  and  require  rest ;  can  you  direct 
me  to  any  place  where  1  may  obtain  it  ?" 

The  cottager  paused  for  a  minute  or  two  ; 
she  then  drew  her  daughter  aside,  and  held  a 
short  conversation  with  her  in  a  low  voice. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  three  miles  from  here 
to  the  nearest  inn,"  she  said  at  length,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Phoebe,  "  and  I  am  afraid 
that  you  would  not  there  obtain  the  accom- 
modation of  which  you  stand  in  need.  Inns 
at  any  time  are  not  the  safest  or  most  proper 
places  for  hxi  unprotected  female.  But  I  have 
a  proposal  to  make — and  which  I  do  in  all 
good  will — which  perhaps  may  meet  your 
approbation." 

"I  pray  you  name  it,  my  good  Avoman," 
replied  Phoebe,  eagerly,  "and  I  shall  feel 
obliged  to  you  for  any  suggestion  you  may 
be  pleased  to  offer." 

"You  see,"  observed  the  woman,  "my 
husband  and  son  are  labouring  men,  who  are 
at  present  at  work  on  a  job  which  is  feome 
miles  from  home,  so  they  can  only  come  here 
once  a  week.  If,  therefore,  you  can  put  up 
with  such  humble  accommodation  as  I  have 
to  offer  you,  for  the  night,  or  longer,  if  you 
like,  you  are  heartily  welcome." 

Phoebe  warmly  returned  her  thanks  for 
this  kind  offer,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  made,  and  readily  accepted  it.  The 
cottager  and  her  daughter  then  placed  before 
her  some  refreshment,  of  which  she  sparingly 
partook,  and  after  a  short  time  passed  in  con- 
versation, in  the  course  of  which  Phoebe 
elicited  some  useful  information  to  assist  her 
on  her  long  journey,  she  was  shown  into  a 
comfortable  and  extremely  clean  little  cham- 
ber adjoining  that  in  which  the  elder  female 
and  her  daughter  slept,  and,  having  wished 
her  a  good  night's  rest,  they  retired  tirom  the 
room,  and  left  her  to  herself. 

The  first  thing  which  our  heroine  did  waa 
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to  return  her  devout  and  solemn  thanks  to 
the  Supreme  for  having  so  far  watched  over 
her  safety,  and  her  spirits  revived. 

The  following  morning  she  arose  fully  pre- 
pared to  resume  her  journey,  being  much 
refreshed  by  her  night's  rest,  and,  on  enter- 
ing the  little  parlour,  she  found  the  cottager 
and  her  daughter  busy  in  getting  ready  the 
breakfast,  and  they  inquired  kindly  after  her 
health  and  how  she  had  rested  ;  in  fact,  they 
seemed  to  look  upon  her  with  the  interest 
and  respect  as  if  they  had  known  her  for 
years,  although  they  expressed  no  vulgar  or 
idle  curiosity  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  that  had  placed  her  in  the 
apparent  unfortunate  situation  in  which  they 
now  saw  her. 

Breakfast  over,  Phoebe  again  most  heartily 
acknowledged  the  obligation  she  was  under 
to  them  for  their  kindness,  and  then  prepared 
to  depart,  having  first  requested  the  cottager 
to  inform  her  what  recompense  she  could 
make  for  the  accommodation  she  had  received 
at  their  hands. 

The  good  woman  would  have  persuaded 
her  to  remain  another  day  and  night  at  the 
cottage  to  thoroughly  recruit  herself  as  she 
looked  weak  and  ill  ;  but  Phoebe,  who  felt 
anxious  to  proceed  on  her  journey  without 
any  more  delay  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, declined  to  do  so. 

They  would  not  accept  of  any  remunera- 
tion for  the  favours  she  had  received  from 
them,  to  which  they  assured  lier  she  was 
heartily  welcome,  and  after  many  good  ^Yishes 
and  some  further  instructions,  Phoebe  left 
the  cottage. 

She  proceeded — lighter  of  heart  than  she 
had  been  since  she  had  left  London,  and 
those  benevolent  friends  whom  she  must 
always  remember  with  feelings  of  the  most 
unbounded  gratitude  and  esteem — with  all 
the  speed  she  could,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
morning,  and  accomplished  some  distance 
without  anything  particular  occurring  to  her, 
but  the  day  became  oppressively  hot,  and 
that  necessarily  retarded  her  progress,  as 
she  was  frequently  compelled  to  stop  and 
rest  herself. 

During  this  time  her  mind  wavered  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  and  she  could  not  en- 
tirely banish  the  gloomy  misgivings  and  fore- 
bodings that  ever  and  anon  arose  to  her  im- 
agination. 

The  great  distance  she  had  yet  to  travel 
ere  she  could  arrive  at  the  end  of  her  jour- 
ney, greatly  daunted  her.  She  feared  that 
her  strength  must  fail  her — unused  as  she 
was  to  such  extraordinary  exertion — ere  she 
could  accomplish  it ;  and  that  her  means 
would  be  exhausted.  However,  she  endea- 
voured to  bear  up  against  every  difficulty, 
and  to  trust  in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 


providence  to  carry  her  through  her  arduous 
task. 

That  night  she  was  again  fortunate  enoughj 
at  a  trifling  expense,  to  obtain  a  lodging  in 
one  of  the  cottages  of  a  village  in  which  she 
arrived  before  dark,  and  the  next  morning,, 
refreshed,  once  more  resumed  her  journey. 

The  fifth  day  of  her  weary  wandering  ar- 
rived, and  found  her  weak  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  without  having  accomplished 
but  very  little  more  than  half  of  the  distance. 
She  felt  ill,  and  her  fortitude  began  to  fail 
her,  but  still  she  tried  to  arouse  herself,  and 
to  persevere,  and  to  a  certain  extent  she  sue 
ceecied;  although  it  was  quite  evident  that, 
if  she  was  able  to  bear  up  till  she  reached 
the  place  of  her  destination,  it  would  be  little 
short  of  a  miracle. 

"  All-merciful  God,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
tired  and  spiritless,  she  was  compelled  to 
stop  for  a  few  minutes  and  support  herself 
against  a  tree  which  grew  by  the  roadside, 
"  I  humbly  implore  Thee  not  to  forsake  the 
poor,  wretched,  wandering  outcast  in  this  the 
most  terrible  hour  of  her  need.  Oh,  give 
me  strength  to  bear  up  against  that  fatigue 
of  body  and  mind,  which  nearly  overpowers 
me,  and  enable  me  to  reach  the  once  happy 
scenes  of  my  childhood,  and  once'  more  to- 
behold  that  beloved  parent,  whom  yet  I 
tremble  to  meet;  to  bear  his  lips  pronounce 
my  pardon,  and  then  if  it  be  Thy  will,  to  die. 
Alas — alas,  sad  and  awful  is  my  fate,  and 
terrible  indeed  is  the  punishment  for  my 
errors,  but  oh,  grant  me  this  prayer,  and  I 
shall  be  content  and  comparatively  happy." 

Heavy  clouds  had  for  some  time  darkened 
the  horizon,  threatening  a  storm,  and  as  the 
poor  girl  uttered  these  words,  a  peal  of 
thunder  reverberated  above,  and  presently 
the  forked  lightning  darted  its  fury  against 
the  angry  sky,  and  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents. 

The  situation  of  the  hapless  Phoebe  was 
now  most  deplorable,  for  the  road  she  v/as 
pursuing  was  a  long  and  lonely  one,  and,  as 
far  as  her  eyes  could  stretch,  she  could  not 
perceive  the  least  signs  of  a  human  habita- 
tion, or  any  place  which  was  likely  to  afford 
her  shelter  from  the  tempest's  fury. 

Her  heart  sunk  with  melancholy  and  des- 
pair, and  wrapping  her  cloak  around  her  as 
well  as  she  could,  to  shield  her  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  rain,  with  feeble  steps  she 
slowly  wandered  on  her  way. 

The  storm  every  moment  increased  in  vio- 
lence, and  seemed  likely  to  continue  for 
hours,  so  that  nothing  possibly  could  be  more 
dismal  and  painful  than  the  situation  of 
Phoebe,  the  agony  of  whose  feelings  may  be 
readily  imagined. 

She  was  soon  completely  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  so  faint  and  exhausted  that  she 
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feared  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  her 
to  proceed  much  further,  in  fact,  she  was 
now  almost  ready  to  sink  down  upon  the 
earth. 

The  further  she  was  enabled  to  proceed, 
the  more  dreary  and  hopeless  her  prospects 
seemed  to  become.  The  road  appeared  in- 
terminable, and  nothing  but  long  ranges  of 
fields — without  a  human  dwelling,  or  any 
other  place  where  she  could  seek  refuge  from 
the  storm — met  her  gaze  on  either  side.  She 
could  see  no  one  either  who  might  direct  her, 
the  whole  part  of  the  country  she  was  tra- 
versing seemed  to  be  deserted,  and  indeed  it 
was  not  likely  that  any  one  but  those  who 
were  compelled  to  do  so,  would  expose  them- 
selves to  the  violence  of  such  a  tempest. 

"  Gracious  heavens  I "  cried  the  distracted 
Phoebe,  clasping  her  hands  together  in  agony, 
and  shuddering  with  horror  as  the  fierce 
lightning  darted  around  her,  and  the  loud 
thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  very  earth  be- 
neath her  feet,  "  what  will  become  of  me  in 
such  a  frightful  storm  as  this,  and  weak  and 
exhausted  as  1  am  from  long  suffering  and 
over  exertion  ?  My  heart  is  deadly  sick,  and 
my  trembling  limbs  cannot  possibly  support 
me  much  farther.  There  is  no  help  at  hand, 
and  here  then  must  I  shortly  perish.  And 
must  I  meet  with  an  awful  late  like  this? 
Merciful  God,  oh,  look  down  with  pity  and 
save  me.'' 

Still  more  fiercely  the  angry  elements  bat- 
tled with  each  other,  and  more  terrible  be- 
came the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
Phoebe,  who,  wet  to  the  skin;  shivering  and 
miserable,  felt  as  if  she  must  sink  on  the 
earth  every  minute. 

But  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  she 
struggled  on,  and  had  traversed  a  consider- 
able distance  of  the  road,  when,  between  the 
pauses  of  the  thunder,  she  fancied  she  heard 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  the  murmuring 
of  voices  behind  her. 

She  paused,  and  listened  with  breathless 
attention.  The  sounds  became  more  dis- 
tinct, and  she  was  certain  that  she  was  not 
mistaken.  She  looked  anxiously  back,  and  a 
flash  of  lightning  revealed  to  her  the  forms 
of  two  men  who  were  coming  quickly  along 
the  road  towards  her. 

This  inspired  her  with  some  small  portion 
of  hope,  though  it  was  not  unmingled  with 
doubt  and  fear,  ignorant  of  course  as  she  was 
of  the  character  of  the  men. 

However,  she  anxiously  awaited  their  ap- 
proach, and  she  was  not  kept  long  in  sus- 
pense, for  they  soon  arrived  at  the  spot  on 
which  she  was  standing,  and  she  then  per- 
ceived that  they  were  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
labourers,  and  were  doubtless  making  the 
best  of  their  way  home  .out  of  the  tempest. 

They  seemed  surprised  on  beholding  our 


heroine — and  wretched  indeed  she  looked— 
but  she  marked  that  their  countenances  ex- 
pressed pity,  and  that  revived  her  hopes  and 
inspired  her  with  confidence,  and  in  an  agi- 
tated voice  she  implored  them  to  direct  her 
to  some  place  where  she  might  rest  her 
weary  limbs,  and  find  a  shelter  for  the  night 
from  the  storm. 

"Poor  lass,"  observed  one  of  them,  in  a 
voice  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  "you  are 
indeed  in  a  sad  plight,  and  this  is  a  night 
which  it  is  not  fit  for  a  dog  to  be  out  in. 
The  nearest  place  of  shelter  is  the  old 
Ploughshare  Inn,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  further  along  the  road,  and  no  doubt 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  every  accommoda- 
tion there.  It  is  all  in  our  way  home,  and 
therefore,  if  you  like,  we  will  conduct  you 
there." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  thanks  for  this,"  said  Phoebe, 
a  weight  of  fear  and  anxiety  removed  from 
her  breast  at  the  prospect  of  relief;  "  and 
yet,"  she  added,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  I  know 
not  how  I  shall  ever  accomplish  that  short 
distance  without  assistance." 

"  If  you  will  accept  our  arms,"  replied  the 
man,  ''  we  will  support  you  there." 

To  this — once  more  returning  her  thanks 
— Phoebe  gladly  assented,  and  supported  by 
the  two  men  whom  she  had  thus  so  fortu- 
nately met  with,  was  conducted  along  the 
road  in  the  same  direction  in  which  she  had 
been. going,  and  they  had  not  advanced  many 
paces,  when  she  perceived  lights  that  doubt- 
less proceeded  from  the  windows  of  the  inn 
to  which  they  were  bent ;  and  very  shortly 
afterwards,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
heroine,  who  could  not  possibly  have  pro- 
ceeded much  further,  they  arrived  at  it. 

The  men  led  her  into  the  parlour  of  the 
inn,  where  the  host  and  hostess  were  seated, 
and  to  whom  they  seemed  to  be  well  known, 
and  Phoebe  sunk  in  a  chair,  and  nearly 
fainted. 

The  landlord  and  his  wife  seemed  much 
astonished  and  affected  at  the  wretched  ap- 
pearance of  our  heroine,  but  more  especially 
sn  the  company  of  the  men,  who,  however, 
quickly  explained  the  facts,  and  Phoebe  had 
only  strength  sufficient  to  thank  them  and 
implore  the  compassion  and  assistance  of  the 
landlord  and  his  wife,  when  she  fainted  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

XHB    OLI;    BAKN. — THE    THIEVES. 

The  two  men  retired  to  another  room  to  re- 
fresh themselves,  and  to  await  till  the  storm 
should  have  ceased  or  somewhat  abated, 
and  the  innkeeper  and  his   wife  took    the 
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readiest   means   to   revive  our  unfortunate 
heroine. 

These  jiraiseworthy  efforts  were  shortly 
crowned  with  success,  and  Phoehe  recovered 
sufBciently  to  express  her  thanks  for  the  at- 
tention that  had  been  so  promptly  paid  to 
her,  and  to  request  that  she  might  be  accom- 
modated with  a  lodging  for  the  night,  and 
conducted  to  a  chamber  as  soon  as  conve- 
nient. 

This  was  readily  complied  with,  and 
Phoebe  having  taken  a  small  quantity  of  hot 
brandy  and  water  that  had  been  prepared 
for  her,  was  conducted  by  the  hostess  and  a 
female  servant  to  a  chamber,  where  she  was 
quickly  stripped  of  her  wet  clothes,  placed 
in  a  warm  bed,  and  every  care  and  attention 
paid  to  her  that  her  situation  required. 

Phoebe  had  but  little  rest  during  the  night, 
and  she  felt  so  ill  in  the  morning  that  she 
was  certain  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
continue  her  journey  that  day — although 
the  storm  had  entirely  ceased  and  the  wea- 
ther was  again  fine — and  she  therefore  re- 
quested the  landlady  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
main, to  see  what  effect  a  day's  rest  would 
have  in  recruiting  her  exhausted  strength, 
and  in  some  measure  restoring  her  health,  at 
any  rate,  to  enable  her  to  proceed  on  her 
way.  _ 

This  request  was  complied  with,  and  our 
heroine  received  much  more  attention  during 
the  day  than,  as  a  stranger,  and  one  who  ap- 
peared so  unlikely  to  be  able  to  make  any 
adequate  return,  she  had  a  right  to  expect. 

But  now  poor  Phoebe's  thoughts  were  of 
the  most  gloomy  and  disheartening  dciscrip- 
tion,  for  her  situation  every  hour  became 
more  critical,  and  her  hopes  more  distant. 
Her  journey  was  not  near  accomplished,  and 
now,  when  retarded  in  her  progress  by  sick- 
ness, she  feared  that  she  would  never  find 
money  suflBcient  to  carry  out  her  design,  and 
when  that  was  gone,  what  was  to  become  of 
her?  Could  she  hope  to  find  friends  to 
sympathise  with  her  and  assist  her?  Alas, 
no,  and  nothing  therefore  could  be  more 
wretched  and  melancholy  than  the  prospect 
which  the  future  opened  to  her  imagination. 
The  following  morning  she  was  consider- 
ably better  after  the  rest  she  had  had,  and 
the  care  which  had  been  taken  of  her,  still 
she  was  far  from  being  in  a  fit  condition  for 
travelling;  but  she  could  not  afford  the 
money,  nor  the  time  to  delay,  and,  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle,  she  was  compelled  to  re- 
sume her  journey,  which  she  did  with  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

We  should  become  tedious  were  we  to 
record  every  little  incident  which  occurred 
to  our  heioine  on  that  long,  toilsome,  and 
melancholy  journey,  wo  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  relate  the   more  important  events 


that  took  place  as  she  drew  near  that  onco 
peaceful,  though  humble  home  which  she 
had  unfortunately  so  long  deserted. 

A  fortnight  had  nearly  elapsed  since  sho 
had  left  London,  and  she  had  still  some 
twenty  miles  to  travel  to  reach  her  native 
village.  She  was  now  in  the  last  stage  of 
misery  and  destitution,  her  money  was  all 
gone,  and  for  the  last  day  or  two  she  had 
existed  on  the  niggard  charity  of  strangers, 
which  her  wretched  condition,  and  the 
gnawings  of  hunger  had  compelled  even  her 
proud  spirit  to  crave. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than 
her  personal  appearance — but  few  persons 
who  knew  her  well,  and  had  been  her  con- 
stant companions  in  happier  days,  would 
hardly  have  recognised  the  lovely,  merry, 
light-hearted,  and  fascinating  Phoebe  May- 
field,  in  the  haggard,  emaciated,  cai'eworn 
being  that  she  then  was ;  and  who  could 
have  believed  that  this  was  the  same  hand- 
some, fashionable,  so  called  Lady  Selborne, 
who  but  a  few  months  since  had  charmed 
the  hearts,  and  won  the  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  all  who  saw  her  in  London  ?  What 
must  have  been  the  anguish,  the  self-re- 
proach, and  bitter  remorse  of  her  betrayer, 
could  he  have  beheld  his  unfortunate  victim 
then? 

Prom  constant  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  the  miserable  places  into  which^for  the 
last  two  or  three  nights,  she  had  been  glad  to 
crawl  to  sleep,  her  clothes  had  become  torn 
and  dirty,  and  she  had  all  the  appearance  of 
a  practised  vagrant  of  the  most  wretched 
and  degraded  order.  It  was  wonderful  how 
she  had  continued  to  exist  at  all,  or  that  she 
had  not  again  been  driven  by  the  horror  of 
despair  to  lay  violent  hands  on  herself. 

It  was  on  a  dreary  stormy  day  as  the  after- 
noon was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  that  faint, 
weary,  and  footsore,  the  ill-fated  Phoebe 
drew  near  an  old  barn  or  out-house  which 
stood  a  little  away  from  the  main  road. 

It  had  been  deserted  by  its  owner  for  some 
time,  and  it  had  fallen  much  into  decay,  the 
walls  being  broken  in  several  places,  and  a 
portion  of  the  roof  fallen  in. 

Our  heroine  felt  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  proceed  farther  till  she  had  ob- 
tained some  rest,  and  this  place,  even 
wretched  as  it  was,  might  afford  her  some 
degree  of  shelter  fi'om  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather;  she  therefore  made  the  best  of  her 
way,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  well  as  her  feeble 
strength  would  permit  her,  towards  it,  and 
listening  at  the  open  door — for  it  was  now 
too  dark  for  her  to  distinguish  any  object 
inside — to  ascertain  whether  any  unfortunate 
being  like  herself  had  taken  possession  of  it 
before  her ;  and  all  being  silent,  she  ventured 
to  enter. 
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The  interior  of  this  place  was  cheerless 
nnd  dirty  in  the  extreme.  Filth  had  accu- 
mulated on  the  broken  floor,  among  which 
at  times  rats  and  other  vermin  revelled,  and 
the  wind  and  the  rain  were  freely  admitted 
through  the  holes  in  the  wall  and  roof.  These 
also  were  the  means  of  affording  a  grim  light 
which  served  to  show  the  disgusting  featu)'es 
of  the  place  more  distinctly,  and  Phoebe  saw 
in  one  corner,  where  the  roof  was  pretty 
sound,  a  heap  of  straw,  which  had  probably 
been  the  bed  of  many  a  poor  destitute  crea- 
ture like  herself. 

She  shuddered  as  she  looked  around  her, 
and  then  securing  the  door  as  well  as  she 
could,  or  at  any  rate,  in^  such  a  manner  as  to 
arouse  her  should  any  one  venture  to  intrude, 
she  crawled  to  the  heap  of  straw,  and  sinking 
upon  it  faint  and  exhausted,  and  with  an 
awful  sensation  as  though  she  was  going  to 
die,  she  clasped  hei  hands  in  agony  together 
and  with  difficulty  gave  utterance  to  a  prayer 
to  the  Almighty,  imploring  His  merciful  aid 
in  her  terrible,  and  aj)parently  hopeless  situ- 
ation. 

The  rain  was  rapidly  descending,  and  the 
wind  blew  keenly  in  at  the  appertures  in  the 
roof  and  wall.  Phoebe  crouched  down 
amongst  the  straw,  and,  after  trying  for  some 
time  in  vain,  she  did  at  last  sink  off  into  a 
kind  of  stupor  or  sleep. 

She  ]5ad  remained  for  probably  about  an 
hour  in  this  state,  when  she  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  loud  noise  outside  the  door,  as 
if  of  some  person  attempting  to  force  it 
open,  and  most  likely  she  immediately 
thought,  it  was  some  other  poor  houseless 
wanderer  seeking  a  miserable  refuge  ibr  the 
night,  from  the  weather,  and  she  shuddered 
at  the  idea  of  meeting 'with  wretchedness 
and  destitution  equal  to  her  own. 

But  her  utmost  alarm  was  excited,  when 
she  heard  the  coarse  voices  of  men,  who  gave 
utterance  to  two  or  three  disgusting  oaths, 
and  at  the  same  time  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  force  the  door,  which  she  had  rendered 
temporarily  secure  by  placing  some  of  the 
fallen  rubbish  before  it. 

Phoebe  could  scarcely  repress  a  cry  of  ter- 
ror, but  she  collected  her  courage  and  self- 
possession  as  well  as  she  could,  and  concealed 
herself  partially  among  the  straw,  trusting 
tliat  she  might  escape  observation  till  she 
had  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  place, 
that  part  of  the  barn  whei'e  stie  was  being 
buried  in  utter  darkness. 

The  door  soon  gave  way,  and  Phoebe 
looked  anxiously  towards  it,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  intrudeis,  which  she 
was  enabled  to  do  by  the  dim  light  admitted 
by  the  oisposite  opening  in  the  wall,  and  she 
trembled  with  fear  at  their  ruffianly  appear- 
ance.     To   her  increased  terror  also,   they 


again  secured  the  door  on  the  inside  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  could  not  be  opened  with- 
out a  strong  effort,  and  if  these  men  were 
the  desperate  and  guilty  characters  she  took 
them  to  be,  she  now  gave  herself  up  for  lost. 

They  moved  towards  the  centre  of  the 
barn,  so  that  their  backs  were  towards  her, 
and  looked  around  the  place.  She  watchci? 
them  narrowly,  but  scarcely  ventured  to 
breathe. 

"Well,"  said  one  of  them,  "we  have 
managed  to  elude  our  jDursuers,  and  this 
place  v/ill  doubtless  afford  us  (ioncealaient 
till  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  wheii  v/e 
may  safely  take  our  departure  before  any  one 
is  about." 

"  True,"  coincided  his  companion,  "  we 
have  managed  this  business  very  v/ell,  and  I 
think  we  may  yet  escape  detection.  It  is 
confounded  dark  here." 

"  Then  let  us  move  into  the  light  yonder, 
if  you  are  afraid  of  being  in  the  dark." 

"No,"  said  the  other,  "this  will  do,  be- 
sides the  wind  blows  so  keenly  in  at  that 
opening  that  the  further  we  keep  away  froni 
it  the  better.  I  feel  tired,  so  as  there  are  no 
chairs  or  stools  here,  or  anything  else  for  the 
accommodation  of  respectable  gentlemen,  I 
suppose  we  must  content  ourselves  by  sitting 
on  the  floor,  and  talking  over  matters." 

They  seated  themselves  accordingly,  and 
so  that  their  backs  were  still  turned  towards 
Phoebe,  who  watcned  them  anxiously. 

She  remembered  that  some  of  the  fallen 
rubbish  was  piled  up  iii  a  heap  which 
reached  nearly  to  the  opening,  and  the 
thought  suddenly  struck  her  that  if  she 
could  pass  the  fellows  cautiously  and  without 
being  observed  by  them,  she  might  gain  the 
aperture  and  by  that  means  effect  her  escape. 

At  the  idea,  she  seemed  to  acquire  fresh 
courage  and  renewed  strength,  and  rising 
silently  from  the  straw,  and  still  standing  in 
the  shade,  she  awaited  in  readiness  the  mo- 
ment of  action. 

"Before  we  proceed  to  business,'  Joe," 
said  the  man  who  had  first  spoken,  "  I  shall 
place  my  bull-dog  here,"  laying  his  pistol  by 
his  side;  "  then  it  will  be  handy,  you  know, 
in  case  of  interruption." 

"  True,"  agreed  his  companion,  "and  mine 
T  put  here,"  also  placing  his  pistol  by  his  side, 
"and  now  to  business;  what  about  the 
■swag?  The  old  chap  bled  pretty  freelj,  eh? 
Here's  iiis  purso,  it  seems  pretty  well  loaded. 
We'll  count  the  contents,  and  then  to  see 
about  dividing  the  spoil." 

The  villains  did  so,  their  whole  attention 
being  occupied;  and  now  was  the  moment 
for  Phoebe  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  the  pistols,  upon  which 
probably  her  life  depended. 

Breathlessly,  silently,  while   the   robbers 
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were  engaged  in  counting  over  tlieir  ill  gotten 
gold,  she  stole  behind  them,  and  the  next 
instant  the  deadly  weapons  were  in  her  grasp 
and  she  was  gliding  like  a  ghost  back  to  her 
place  of  concealment,  till  she  co]L|ld  see  a 
better  ojDportunity  to  make  her  finaj  exit  by 
the  apperture. 

As  she  did  so,  however,  cautious  even  as 
she  was,  one  of  the  ruffians  caught  the  sound 
of  her  footsteps  and  he  hastily  ti|rued  his 
head,  but  Phoebe  had  immediately  dravm 
herself  closer  into  the  shade  and  thus  escaped 
detection. 

"  What's  the  matter  now '?"  demanded  the 
other  robber. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  a  footstep,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  'Twas  only  your  imagination ;  your  grow- 
ing qualmish." 

"  Not  I.     Proceed." 

The  attention  of  the  villains  again  became 
completely  absorbed  in  the  division  of  the 
spoil,  and  our  heroine  mentally  commending 
herself  to  the  protection  of  heaven  again 
ventnred  from  her  place  of  concealment,  and 
glided  noiselessly  to  that  side  of  the  barn 
where  the  opening  was  in  the  wall. 

She  had  succeeded  in  climbing  up  the  rub- 
bish, and  nearly  reached  the  aperture,  when 
a  portion  of  the  brick  wall  fell  with  a  lum- 
bering noise,  the  robbers  were  alarmed,  and 
starting  to  their  feet  gazed  eagerly  towards 
the  S230t  where  Phoebe  stood  immediately 
beneath  the  opening,  and  in  the  light  they 
had  a  distinct  view  of  her. 

"  Ah — a  spy !  "  they  cried,  with  a  fearful 
oath  ;  "  where  are  the  pistols  ?'' 

"  They  are  here,  villains!  "  replied  Phoebe, 
boldly,  supporting  herself  by  placing  her 
back  against  the  wall,  and  levelling  the 
pistols  menacingly  at  them,  "  advance  but  a 
step  to  obstruct  me,  and,  even  poor,  weak, 
wretched  woman  as  I  am,  I  will  stretch  ye 
dead  on  the  spot!" 

The  miscreants  were  completely  paralysed, 
and  the  next  instant  Phoebe  had  passed 
through  the  aperture,  and,  in  a  manner  truly 
marvellous  in  her  terribly  exhausted  condir 
tlou,  eflfected  her  escape. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE    TERMINATION    OF   THE   JOURNEY. 

For  afew  seconds  the  robbers  stood  astounded 
and  confused,  and  could  scarcely  believe  the 
evidence  of  their  senses. 

"  Confusion  !"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  "  to 
be  tricked,  outwitted  by  a  woman.  She  has 
overheard  all,  aud  will  doubtless  betray  us. 
We  must  no  longer  remain  here." 


" 'Tis  cursed  provoking,"  said  the  other, 
"  and  then  to  think  she  should  so  cleverly 
get  possession  of  our  pistols.  We  havo 
nothing  now  to  defend  ourselves  should  we 
be  surprised.  But  come,  let  us  begone,  and 
try  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  While 
we  stand  talking  and  grumbling  here  we  are 
running  every  risk." 

To  that  the  other  agreed ;  and  having 
opened  the  door,  and  peeped  cautiously  out 
to  see  whether  the  coast  was  clear,  they 
hastily  quitted  the  old  barn. 

They  looked  eagerly  in  every  direction, 
but  could  see  nothing  of  Phoebe,  and  growl- 
ing curses  upon  her  head,  they  entered  a 
dark  lane  a  little  to  their  right,  and  hurried 
on  their  way. 

Phoebe  on  gaining  the  aperture  dropped 
safely  to  the  ground,  the  distance  only  being 
short,  but  even  that  in  her  weak  and  wretched 
state  was  a  most  extraordinary  feat. 

She  did  not  stop  to  think,  for,  notv/ith- 
standing  she  had  the  pistols  in  her  posses- 
sion, if  two  such  desperate  ruffians  should 
rush  suddenly  and  determined  upon  her,  she 
must  fall  an  easy  victim  to  their  ferocious 
revenge.  She  therefore  gathered  all  her 
strength  together  with  a  courage  almost  su- 
perhuman, and  which  perhaps  under  different 
circumstances  she  could  not  have  found,  and 
hastened  from  the  spot,  taking  the  most  un- 
frequented and  lonely  way,  though  for  what 
reason  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  as  her  object 
should  have  been  to  seek  protection  from  any 
jiersons  whom  she  might  meet,  in  the  event 
of  the  men  pursuing  and  overtaking  her. 

Eearfill  of  retaining  such  deadly  weapons 
in  her  possession,  especially  in  her  present 
distracted  state  of  mind,  she  threw  the  pistols, 
loaded  as  they  were,  into  a  ditch,  and  then 
continued  her  flight  until  she  was  compelled 
to  pause,  overcome  by  the  fatigue  she  had 
undergone,  and  the  excitement  of  her  feel- 
ings, and  she  then  found  herself  in  a  lonely 
road,  and  imagined  that  she  had  got  some 
distance  from  the  scene  of  her  late  ad- 
venture. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  but  the  night  was 
dark  and  dreary,  and  remarkably  cold  for 
the  time  of  year,  the  wind  howling  in  hollow 
gusts,  and  penetrating  with  piercing  keen- 
ness through  the  thin  and  ragged  clothing, 
which  now  barely  covered  the  poor  girl's 
wasted  and  emaciated  Ibrm. 

She  shivered  v/ith  the  cold,  and  now  the 
full  wretchedness  of  her  situation  became 
the  more  awfully  apparent  to  her,  and  she 
shrank  from  the  dismal  and  hopeless  pros- 
pect before  her  with  instinctive  feelings  of 
horror  and  dismay. 

Famishing,  destitute,  without  a  place  of 
shelter,  and  ignorant  where  to  find  one,  or 
where  to  rest  her  weary  limbs,  what  could 
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possibly  be  more  fearful  than  her  fate  ?  And 
what  would  be  the  result  of  all  her  exertions, 
her  struggles,  her  cares  and  anxieties,  even 
if  she  should  reach  the  termination  of  her 
journey,  to  accomplish  which  she  had  yet  to 
travel  several  miles  ?     Who  would  receive 
her  with  kindness  and  compassion,  or  render 
her  the  least  assistance?    All,  she  feared, 
were  too  much   prejudiced   against  her,  to 
feel  any  pity  for  her  misfortunes,  and  there- 
fore she  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  them. 
She  now  almost  regretted  that  her  former 
attempt  at  suicide  had  failed ;    had  it  not 
done  so,  her  sorrows  would  have  been  long 
since  at  an  end.     Better,  much  better,  she 
now  thought,  would  it  have  been  for  her  to 
have  remained  in  London,  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  some  honest  employment,  (which 
by  the   assistance  of  her  excellent  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne,  she  probably  might 
soon  have  done),  than  expose  herself  to  the 
misery,  fatigue,  anxiety  of  mind,   and  the 
privation  she  had  done. 

Sbe  was  so  completely  worn  out,  that  she 
felt  as  if  she  could  lie  down  upon  the  spot 
on  which  she  stood  and  die.  But  still  with 
that  desperate  clinging  to  life  which  is  in- 
herent in  all  mankind,  even  under  the  most 
awful  and  hopeless  circumstances,  she  strug- 
gled against  fatigue  and  illness,  and  again 
with  difficulty  dragged  her  trembling  and 
weary  limbs  forwards,  being  obliged  to  pause 
every  two  or  three  minutes  to  rest  herself, 
with  the  faint  hope  of  reaching  some  human 
habitation  in  which  she  might  be  able  to 
obtain  a  few  hour's  rest  and  shelter. 

In  this  wretched  manner  she  had  continued 
slowly  to  struggle  on  for  more  than  half-an- 
hour,  without  meeting  with  anything  to 
realise  her  hopes,  when  casting  her  eyes 
along  the  road,  and  through  the  almost  im- 
penetrable darkness  of  the  night,  she  beheld 
a  glimmering  light  at  some  distance,  and 
which  probably  proceeded  from  the  window 
of  some  house  or  cottage. 

"  Oh,  Heaven,  give  me  strength  to  reach 
this  place,"  she  fervently  ejaculated,  in  a 
faint  voice.  "  and  that  I  may  meet  with 
those  who  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my 
supplication,  but  take  compassion  on  my 
insupportable  miseries,  and  render  me  that 
assistance  of  which  I  stand  so  dreadfully  in 
need." 

This  thought  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
recruit  her  strength,  and  she  proceeded  more 
quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  light ;  but  she 
had  not  gone  far  when  it  disappeared,  and 
she  was  again  left  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
She  paused,  disappointed,  and  undecided 
what  to  do;  yet  still  believing  that  she  must 
be  near  some  human  dwelling,  she  again  re- 
sumed her  way,  as  nearly  in  the  direction 
from  whence  she  had  seen  the  light  as  she 


could  recollect;  and  presently  it  appeared 
again  much  nearer  than  before,  and  she 
caught  the  indistinct  outline  of  some  build- 
ing which  convinced  her  that  her  surmises 
were  correct. 

By  the  most  extraordinary  exertion  she 
quickened  her  pace,  and  immediately  after- 
wards she  found  herself  standing  before  a 
small  but  strongly  built  house,  of  ancient 
appearance,  and  from  one  of  the  upper  win- 
dows of  which,  the  light  which  she  had  seen, 
and  guided  her  footsteps  there,  glimmered. 

Phoebe  looked  anxiously  at  the  gloomy 
and  lonely  building,  and  her 'courage  almost 
forsook  her.  But  there  was  no  time  for 
hesitation  or  delay.  Her  feeble  and  trem- 
bling limbs  could  support  her  no  further — a 
sickly,  death-like  faintness  came  over  her— 
her  brain  turned  giddy — and  she  had  only 
time  to  reach  the  door,  and  knock  loudly, 
when  she  sunk  on  the  damp  earth  insen- 
sible. 

On  recovering,  she  found  herself  seated  in 
an  arm  chair  before  a  cheerful  fire,  in  an 
old-fashioned  room,  with  ugly,  cumbrous- 
looking  furniture,  and  an  elderly  man  and 
woman,  of  no  very  prepossessing  appearance 
attending  upon  her,  who  put  many  questions 
to  her,  as  to  who  she  was,  and  what  had 
brought  her  into  the  wretched  situation  in 
which  they  had  found  her. 

"  Alas,"  replied  our  heioine,  "  I  am  a 
poor  friendless  being,  houseless,  destitute, 
starving.  Oh,  in  mercy  grant  me  some 
relief,  and  a  night's  shelter  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  or  I  must  surely 
perish." 

"  Why,  you  see,"  observed  the  man,  in  a 
hesitating  tone  of  voice,  "  we  are  but  very 
poor  people  ourselves,  and  have  therefore 
nothing  to  give  away  in  charity-" 

Phoebe's  heart  sunk  within  heron  hearing 
these  words,  and  she  looked  imploringly  at 
the  old  man  and  woman  without  being  able 
to  utter  a  word. 

"But,"  added  the  old  man,  after  a  brief 
pause,  "  as  you  seem  ill  and  exhausted,  we 
have  no  objection  to  grant  you  a  lodging  for 
the  night,  and  such  refreshment  as  you  may 
require  ;  but  remember  that  to-morrow  you 
must  endeavour  to  proceed  on  your  way." 

Our  heroine  warmly  returned  her  thanks, 
even  for  this  trifling  hospitality  so  grudgingly 
ofiered,  and  having  partaken  of  some  coarse 
food  supplied  to  her  with  rather  a  niggard 
hand  by  the  old  woman,  was  at  her  urgent 
request,  conducted  to  a  chamber,  where,  on 
being  left  alone,  she  threw  herselx"  without 
having  the  strength  to  undress,  on  the  bed, 
and  soon  became  lost  to  consciousness  of  her 
miseries  in  sleep. 

The  next  day  she  felt  as  ill  and  wretched 
as  could  be,  notwithstanding  which  the  old 
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man  and  his  wife  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined 
to  extend  their  hospitality,  and  after  having 
jDartaken  of  a  hasty  meal,  the  old  woman 
gave  her  a  few  coppers,  with  the  apparent 
self  satisfaction  that  she  had  performed  a 
most  benevolent  action,  Phoebe  was  com- 
pelled to  take  her  departure  from  the  house. 

We  will  pass  over  what  befell  her  that  day 
and  the  next — her  sufferings  being  similar  to 
those  she  had  previously  endured,  with  the 
exception  that  a  favourable  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  weather,  which  was  now 
remarkably  fine — and  bring  her  at  length 
within  sight  of  her  native  village. 

By  almost  unexampled  perseverance  and 
exertion  she  had  accomplished  her  arduous 
and  melancholy  task,  and  Phoebe  Mayfield 
stood  once  more  amidst  those  well  known 
scenes  in  which  she  had  passed  so  many 
No.  15. 


years  of  happiness,  and  which  for  the  wily 
tempter  who  had  wrought  her  destruction, 
she  would  never  have  abandoned. 

And  oh,  what  a  tempest  of  agonising 
thoughts  and  feelings  agitated  her  breast,  as 
she  timidly  and  fearfully  cast  her  eyes  on  all 
around  her,  and  longed  yet  dreaded  to  pro- 
ceed. Dared  she,  wretched,  fallen,  outcast 
creature  as  she  was,  venture  again  to  appear 
amongst  those  scenes,  and  the  friends  and 
companions  of  her  childhood,  who  had  pro- 
bably now  learned  to  think  of  her  with  scorn, 
disgust,  and  abhorrence,  and  who  would  view 
her  present  miseiy  as  a  just  retribution  for 
the  sins  she  had  committed,  and  refuse  her 
commisseration  and  relief?  She  shuddered 
and  shrunk  from  the  idea,  with  a  feeling  of 
the  most  poignant  anguish  which  can  be 
imagined. 
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And  then,  mncli  more  agonising  tboiight, 
could  she  venture  to  meet  that  aged  parent, 
over  whose  declining  years  she  had  cast  the 
gloom  of  ceaseless,  inconsolable  grief  and 
despair?  Dare  she  meet  his  -wrathful  eye, 
and  listen  to  his  withering  reproaches?  The 
thought  racked  her  brain  to  madness,  and 
now  at  the  very  moment  when  she  had  arrived 
at  the  completion  of  that  task  she  had  strug- 
gled so  hard  to  accomplish,  her  fortitude  all 
but  forsook  her,  and  she  stood  tx'embling  on 
the  spot,  hesitating,  doubtful,  and  undecided. 

"  Almighty  God  !  "  she  exclaimed,  raising 
her  eyes  towards  heaven,  "  forsake  me  not,  I 
beseech  You,  in  this  moment  of  severest 
trial,  but  give  me  fortitude  to  support  the 
furtlier  sufferings  it  may  be  my  fate  to  have 
to  undergo.  Oh,  mercy,  mercy  for  the  un- 
fortunate penitent." 

She  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  fresh 
strength,  and  covu'age,  and  hope,  as  she  gave 
utterance  to  these  words,  and  with  slow,  yet 
steady  steps  she  moved  towards  that  spot 
near  the  entrance  to  the  village,  where  the 
humble  home  of  her  childhood  was  situated ; 
and  with  what  varied  emotions  did  the  heart 
of  the  poor  wanderer  throb  as  she  proceeded, 
but  she  mustered  all  the  resolution  she  could, 
and  at  length,  after  an  absence  of  three  years 
Phoebe  Mayfield  stood  before  the  once  hapj^y 
cot  in  which  she  was  born. 

And  oh,  what  language,  however  eloquent, 
could  properly  describe  the  feelings,  the  in- 
tense feelings  of  anguish,  sorrow,  and  re- 
morse, which  now  agitated  the  poor  wan- 
derer's breast  ?  Bright  visions  of  the  happy 
past,  mingled  with  those  of  gloom  and  horror, 
of  treachery  and  suffering,  of  fond  hopes 
cherished  but  to  be  annihilated;  all  these 
rushed  with  tempestuous  force  upon  her 
imagination,  and  the  effect  was  overwhelming. 

'Tis  true  she  looked  towards  the  cottage, 
but  she  saw  it  not  distinctly,  for  a  mist 
seemed  to  gather  before  her  eyes,  and  her 
brain  was  bewildered.  She  felt  as  though 
she  was  ready  to  faint,  and  had  she  not  sup- 
ported herself  against  the  old  tree  which 
spread  its  luxuriantly  foliaged  branches  near 
the  home  of  her  childhood,  she  must  have 
fallen  to  the  earth. 

She  recalled  to  her  memory  that  fatal 
evening  when  she  had  abandoned  that  peace- 
ful home,  and  those  aged  and  affectionate 
parents  who  were  then,  though  the  most 
humble  of  the  humble  were  their  circum- 
stances, the  happiest  of  human  beings.  She, 
in  imagination,  once  more  heard  their  merry 
laugh  as  it  rang  from  the  cottage ;  again  she 
thought  she  saw  them,  as  she  beheld  them 
dressed  in  all  their  holliday  finery  to  go  to 
the  festivities  in  the  Hazel  Dell,  little  dream- 
ing of  the  terrible  storm  which  was  about  to 
burst  o'er  their  devoted  heads ;  she  remem- 


bered her  own  struggles  between  love  and 
duty,  her  wavering,  her  irresolution  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  reflection  was  almost  too 
much  for  Jier  reason  to  withstand. 

Alas,  where  were  those  venerable,  those 
revered  parents  now  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question,  smote  her  breast  with  horror  and 
compunction.  The  poor  old  woman  slept 
beneath  the  green  grass  turf  in  the  old 
churchyard,  and  her  father — Ah,  where  was 
he? 

That  thought  fell  like  an  electric  shock 
upon  her  brain,  and,  hastily  passing  her 
hands  before  her  eyes,  as  if  awaking  from 
some  fearful  dream,  she  now  for  the  first 
time  had  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the 
cottage,  and  the  melancholy  and  extraordi- 
nary change  which  had  taken  place  in  its 
appearance,  struck  a  deadly  chill  upon  her 
heart,  and  fiUqd  her  breast  with  the  most 
dismal  and  terrible  forebodings. 

She  gazed  still  more  steadfastly,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  her  eyes, 
but  could  almost  persuade  herself  that  she 
was  labouring  under  some  delusion  of  the 
senses.  Lonely  and  deserted  was  that  once 
cheerful  dwelling.  Doors,  window-shuttei's 
were  closed  and  secured.  The  honej'suckle 
which  had  climbed  the  casements,  and  the 
humble  porch,  trailed  along  the  ground,  and 
had  been  trodden  under  foot ;  the  little  gar- 
den which  herself  and  her  mother  had  ever 
attended  to  with  such  care,  was  wild,  de- 
stroyed, and  overgrown  with  rank  weeds,  and 
the  flower-pots  that  had  ever  contained  the 
choicest  flowers,  now  lay  broken  on  the 
earth. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  a  heart  ready 
to  burst  with  emotion,  jDOor  Phoebe  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  cottage,  and  listened, 
as  though  she  almost  expected  to  hear  the 
voices  of  her  parents  within,  bemoaning  her 
cruel  desertion,  and  bitterly  reproaching  her 
for  her  base  ingratitude. 

The  silence  of  death  reigned  within  the 
place,  and  added  to  her  despair. 

And  now  the  worst  fears  rushed  with  over- 
whelming force  upon  her  mind.  Her  father 
was  dead ;  the  desertion  of  the  cottage,  and 
the  melancholy  aspect  of  all  around,  proved 
it,  and  the  measure  of  her  woes  was  full. 
She  clasped  her  hands  in  agony  together, 
and  a  gi-oan  of  the  deepest  borror  escaped 
her  throbbing  bosom, 

"  Wretch — guilty  wretch  that  I  am,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  1  am  the  fell  destroyer  of  both 
my  parents,  and  the  curse,  the  just  though 
terrible  i-etributiou  of  heaven  pursues  me  for 
it.  Oh,  let  me  die  upon  this  hallowed  spot, 
now  rendered  desolate  by  my  guilt." 

She  sunk,  overpowered,  on  her  knees,  and 
for  some  minutes  remained  in  a  kind  ot 
stupoj:. 
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Then  as  a  wild  thouglit  suddenly  flashed 
upon  her  brain,  she  arose,  and  tried  to  open 
the  door,  with  the  idea  of  entering  the  cot- 
tage, but  it  resisted  all  her  efforts  to  force  it, 
and,  exhausted,  she  once  more  staggered  to 
the  old  tree,  and  supported  herself  against 
its  trunk. 

For  what  then  had  all  the  suflfcrings  and 
miseries  of  her  long  journey  from  London 
been  encoiuitered?  Where  were  the  melan- 
choly hopes  she  had  indulged  in,  and  which 
had  alone  sustained  her  throughout  trials 
and  vicissitudes  tliat  slie  must  otherwise 
have  sunk  under  ?  Better  had  it  surely  have 
been  had  she  perished  at  the  time  when  she 
made  the  rash  and  desperate  attempt  at  self- 
destruction  ;  for  she  was  now  indeed  a 
wretched,  friendless  being  in  the  Avorld,  ap- 
parently abandoned  by  heaven  and  mankind, 
with  no  other  prospect  before  her  but  insup- 
poi'lable  misery  and  despair. 

After  some  time  passed  in  these  dismal- 
reflections,  with  a  sad  heart,  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  did,  she  turned  slowly 
away  from  the  spot,  and  wandered  on,  she 
knew  not  whither,  but,  anxious  though  she 
was  to  have  her  terrible  doubts,  fears,  and 
surmises  either  removed  or  confirmed — for 
suspense  was  even  worse  than  certainty — 
she  dreaded  to  enter  the  village,  and  to  en- 
counter those  that  knew  her,  and  who  would 
now  too  probably  look  upon  her  with  disgust 
and  abhorrence,  and  consider  the  terrible 
sufierings  she  was  enduring  no  more  than  a 
just  punishment  for  that  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  she  encoun- 
tered Farmer  Eodge,  and  the  peasants,  and 
the  scene  which  then  took  place,  and  which 
so  greatly  added  to  the  misery  and  horrors 
of  her  situation,  has  been  already  described. 

For  a  time  we  must  now  again  leave  the 
unfortunate  girl  to  her  misery  and  anguish. 


CHAPTEK  XXXVII. 

A   MYSTEllY.  — MR.   BRISTLES   AND    HIS 
DISCOVERY. 

After  the  cowardly  attack  of  Beaufort  and 
his  vagabond  associate  on  AmyAshford,  and 
their  discomfiture  at  the  hands  of  Henry, 
Bob  Bristles,  and  the  villagers,  they  con- 
trived to  make  their  escape,  but  not  until 
they  had  both  received  some  rough,  but  well 
merited  treatment,  and  having  got  to  some 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  affray,  they 
paused  for  breath,  and  also  to  endeavour  to 
collect  themselves  after  their  signal  defeat. 

They  both  showed  evident  marks  of  vio- 
lence;   the   villain   Beaufort   was   bleeding 


freely  from  the  blows  he  had  received  froni 
Henry  Ashford,  and  Sam  Filcher  had  received 
a  blow  on  the  head  which  narrowly  escaped 
being  mortal.  However,  the  rufiian  had  been 
used  to  severe  punishment  in  the  course  o( 
his  brutal  and  disgusting  career,  and  he 
therefore  bore  it  with  becoming  fortitude  and 
resignation. 

"  Curse  that  beadle,"  said  Filcher,  "  he 
has  knocked  me  silly.  But,"  he  suddenly 
added,  with  a  loud  laugh,  "I  say  guvner, 
what  a  pretty  object  they've  made  you. 
Blessed  if  they  ain't  damaged  your  personal 
appearance  greatly,  though  it  vosn't  any  of 
the  most  genteel  or  respectable  before." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Beau- 
fort, impatiently. 

"  Vhy,''  replied  Filcher,  "  they've  conwcrted 
that  elegant  coat  of  your's  into  a  spencer, 
for  they've  docked  the  tails  of  it " 

Beaufort  started,  and  discovering  that  Sam 
had  spoken  the  truth,  he  evinced  the  greatest 
excitement. 

"  I'm  ruined,  Filcher,  completely  ruined," 
he  exclaimed. 

"Veil,"  retui'ned  Sam,  "I  know  you're 
ruined  ;  ve've  both  been  ruined  long  ago. 
But  I  say,  guvner,  there  wasn't  nothing  valu- 
able in  either  of  the  coat  pockets,  was  there  ?" 

"Valuable,"  answered  Beaufort,  "one  of 
them  contained  a  secret  which  must  either 
have  made  my  fortune,  or  cost  Lord  Selborne 
his  life." 

"  Made  your  fortin,  and  made  my  fortin," 
cried  Sam  Filcher,  with  mock  despair,  "oh, 
don't,  you  overwhelms  me.  Oh,  Sam  Filcher, 
Sam  Filcher,  all  your  brilliant  prospects  is 
blighted  for  ever." 

At  that  moment  the  voices  of  men  saluted 
their  ears,  and  they  seeing  their  pursuers  ap- 
proaching the  spot,  made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat, and  disappeared  just  at  the  moment 
that  Henry  Ashford  and  his  sister,  together 
with  Bob  Bristles  and  several  of  the  villagers, 
arrived  at  the  spot. 

"  I  could  have  sworn  that  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  scoundrels  about  here,"  ob- 
served the  beadle,  "  but  they  are  not  here." 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  the  villains  should 
escape,"  said  Henry,  "  for  they  have  a  long 
list  of  crimes  to  answer  for,  and  for  which  it 
is  time  that  they  were  called  to  account. 
Who  would  have  thought  of  encountering 
them  again,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a 
period?  But  what  is  that  you  hold  in  your 
hand,  Mr.. Bristles?" 

"  This,"  said  the  beadle,  holding  it  up 
with  a  proud  air  of  triumph,  "  this  is  a 
trophy  of  valour,  which  ought  to  gain  me  a 
golden  medal  at  the  least.  These  are  the 
tails  of  that  rascally  captain's  ragged  coat, 
which  he  left  in  my  hands  on  taking  to  his 
heels.     There's  a  pocket  in  one  of  them,  and 
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something  in  it.  Eh,  what's  this  ?  a  parcel 
of  papers,  tied  together  with  red  tape  ;  this 
looks  official,    I  must  examine  the  contents." 

"  Give  me  that  parcel,"  said  Henry,  eagerly, 
and  endeavouring  to  snatch  it  from  the 
beadle's  hand. 

"  Stop,  stop,  Master  Harry,"  replied  Mr. 
Bristles,  rather  indignantly,  "  with  all  due 
indifference  to  you,  you  are  rather  too  fast. 
You  do  not  pay  becoming  respect  to  the 
highest  official  dignitary  in  the  parish.  These 
official  documents  must  not  ^  leave  ray 
official  hands  till  I  have  examined  the  con- 
tents. Eh,  what  do  I  see  ?"  he  added,  as 
he  commenced  reading  the  papers  that  had 
so  strangely  come  into  his  possession  ;  "  won- 
derful— remarkable — astounding  !  " 

"  Give  me  those  papers,  I  beg  of  you," 
again  anxiously  requested  Henry.  "I  am 
convinced  by  your  manner  that  they  are  of 
importance." 

"  Importance,"  repeated  the  beadle,  care- 
fully tying  up  the  papers  again,  and  deposit- 
ing them  in  his  pocket,  "  I  believe  they  are 
too ;  I  have  discovered  something  here  which 
beats  Magna  Charta  hollow," 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?"  interrogated 
Henry  Ashford. 

"  Do,"  replied  Bristles;  "  why  hang  those 
two  precious  scoundrels,  Beaufort  and  Filcher, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  fall  into  my  clutches,  as 
the  high  official  representative  of  the  majesty 
of  the  law  is  bound  to  do.  Come  along,  my 
lads,  I've  made  my  fortune,  and  I'll  make 
your's  if  you  only  stand  by  your  worthy 
beadle," 

Thus  saying,  the  sagacious  Bob  Bristles, 
hurried  away  from  the  spot,  followed  by  the 
villagers,  and  leaving  Henry  and  his  sister  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  perplexity, 

"I'm  lost  in  amazement  and  anxiety, 
Amy,"  observed  her  brother^  "those  docu- 
ments found  in  the  coat-pocket  of  the  villain 
Beaufort,  excite  strange  thoughts  and  suspi- 
cions in  my  mind,  and  1  cannot  rest  until  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  their  contents." 

"  What  are  your  conjectures  on  the  sub- 
ject, Henry  ?"  interrogated  Amy. 

"  That  the  papers  contain  something  im- 
portant relating  to  the  unfortunate  Phoebe 
Mayfield  and  Lord  Selborne,"  answered 
Henry.  "  Oh,  Phoebe,  hapless  being,  to 
whom,  in  spite  of  all,  my  heart  still  so  fondly 
clings,  where  are  you  now  ?  or  are  you  still 
m  existence  ?" 

"  Oh,  heaven  grant  that  she  may  be,  and 
that  she  again  ere  long  may  be  restored  to 
her  aged  father's  arras,"  said  the  affectionate 
Aray, 

"  Oh,  no,"  returned  her  brother,  with  a 
sigh  of  regret,  "it  is  impossible  that  can 
ever  be.  Think  you  that  the  poor  broken- 
hearted old  man  will  ever  again  receive  to 


his  arms,  one  who  has  brought  him  to  shame 
and  misery  ?  No,  in  his  solitude  he  gloomily 
broods  over  his  sorrows,  and  curses  in  his 
heart  one  whom  he  can  only  now  look  upon 
with  scorn  and  loathing,  as  a  creature  of 
infamy." 

"  Poor  Phoebe,"  ejaculated  Amy,  com- 
passionately;  "but  come,  my  dear  brother, 
you  must  endeavour  to  dispel  these  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  to  hope  for  the  best.  Our 
friends  await  us,  so  let  us  hasten  to  join 
them  in  their  festivities." 

"I  cannot,  I  will  not  refuse  you,  Amy," 
replied  her  brother ;  "  wrecked  in  all  my 
fondest  hopes  and  wishes,  I  have  still  one 
gentle  being  who  through  every  trouble  hath 
clung  tome,  one  fond  and  faithful  heart  to 
love  me — 'tis  your's,  my  own  dear  sister." 

He  kissed  her  affectionately  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  and  they  then  slowly  retired 
from  the  spot. 

Mr.  Bristles,  however,  could  on  no  account 
whatever — not  even  by  the  arguments  of  his 
friend  and  benefactor.  Squire  Stubbles,  to 
whose  wishes  he  was  usually  accustomed  to 
yield — be  persuaded  to  part  with  the  papers 
he  had  found  in  the  coat- pocket  of  Beaufort, 
or  to  divulge  the  nature  of  their  contents, 
and  they  therefore  remained  a  profound  mys- 
tery, and  caused  Henry  Ashford  and  his 
sister  especially  many  anxious  hours  of  fruit- 
less conjecture,  which  the  longer  they  in- 
dulged in  it,  involved  them  still  deeper  in 
perplexity. 

What  use  the  self-important  beadle  in- 
tended to  put  them  to,  will  be  seen  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

LORD     SELBORNE. THE     EXCITING     MEETING 

BETWEEN    HIM   AND    OLD    MARK:   MAYFIELD. 

But  what  had  become  of  the  penitent  seducer 
of  Phoebe  Mayfield  during  this  long  interval  ? 
We  will  proceed  to  relate. 

Terrible  had  been  his  anguish  and  remorse, 
the  more  so  as  all  his  efforts  to  discover  his 
hapless  victim,  notwithstanding  they  had 
been  most  indefatigable  and  unremitting, 
were  unavailing,  and  he  almost  abandoned 
himself  to  complete  despair,  entertaining  the 
most  torturing  fears  of  the  fate  which  had 
befallen  her,  and  of  which  he  must  ever 
acuse  himself  of  being  the  cause. 

Incog,  he  had  journeyed  to  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  her  native  village,  and  prosecuted 
his  inquiries  there  amongst  those  whom  he 
thought  were  the  likeliest  to  afford  him  the 
desired  information,  but  with  the  same  un- 
successful result ;  and  the  terms  of  reproba- 
tion in  which  all  whom  he  met  with,  spoke 
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of  her  conduct  and  his  own,  added  to  his 
poignant  and  overwhehning  anguish  and  re- 
morse. 

He  heard  all  the  particulars  of  the  present 
melancholy  situation  of  poor  old  Mark  May- 
field,  but  he  dreaded  to  meet  him  ;  and  after 
some  weeks  passed  in  travelling  over  York- 
shire, tired  of  England,  and  abandoning  all 
society,  with  a  feeling  of  repugnance,  he  de- 
parted for  the  continent,  with  the  hope  that 
change  of  scene  might  serve  to  divert  his 
mind  from  the  sorrows  that  so  heavily  op- 
pressed it. 

But  vain  were  all  his  endeavours  to  obtain 
tranquility  ;  his  misery  became  hourly  the 
more  insupportable,  his  sufferings  the  more 
acute,  and,  after  travelling  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent  for  some  months  with  no 
effect,  disgusted  with  all  he  saw,  and  truly 
wretched,  he  once  more  returned  to  England, 
and  before  he  was  hardly  aware  of  it  again 
found  himself  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire 
Nvhere  he  had  first  encountered  that  fair 
being  whom  he  had  now  too  much  reason  to 
fear  he  should  never  behold  again. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  fast  gathering 
around,  and  a  storm  seemed  threatening,  as 
Lord  Selborne  on  foot,  and  unattended,  he 
having  left  his  domestic  at  the  hotel  where 
he  had  put  up,  entered  a  romantic  woodland 
glade  some  short  distance  from  the  village  of 
Dewsbury. 

His  spirits  were  more  than  usually  de- 
pressed on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  endeavoured  to  arouse  himself.  He 
paused,  and  reflected  gloomily,  and  the  still- 
ness and  retirement  of  the  spot  was  quite  in 
unison  with  his  feelings. 

"  Oh,  when  will  this  life  of  terrible  anxiety 
and  agony  have  an  end  ?"  he  soliloquised  in 
a  voice  of  the  deepest  melancholy  ;  "  every 
day,  every  hour  does  but  add  to  my  misery 
and  despair.  Vain,  vain  have  all  my  endea- 
vours to  discover  my  unfortunate  victim  been, 
fruitless  all  my  hopes  of  being  enabled  to 
render  her  all  the  atonement  in  my  power, 
for  the  cruel,  the  irreparable  wrongs  that  I 
have  done  her.  And  now  after  a  melancholy 
absence  of  many  months,  I  again  find  myself 
near  that  once  happy  village  home  which  by 
my  guilty  persuasions,  in  an  evil  hour  she  so 
unfortunately  abandoned.  These  scenes  are 
painfully  familiar  to  me.  Yonder  lane,  if  I 
mistake  not,  leads  to  the  lonely  dwelling  in 
which  poor  old  Mark  Mayfield  has  taken  up 
his  residence,  dare  I  venture  to  visit  the  un- 
fortunate man,  and  to  encounter  his  bitter 
reproaches  ?  No,  no,  I  dare  not ;  my  courage 
fails  me,  and  my  heart  sinks  with  cowardly 
terror  at  the  thought." 

Again  he  paused,  and  hesitated  what  to  do. 

"And  yet,"  he   said,  "what  strange  and 

irresistible  feeilng  is  this  which  steals  over 


me,  and  seems  to  urge  me  on  to  that  which 
at  the  same  time  I  dread  to  encounter  ?  Yes, 
in  spite  of  whatever  the  result  may  be,  I  will 
again  seek  the  wretched  father  of  Phoebe, 
and  implore  his  forgiveness." 

Having  come  to  this  resolution,  he  wajked 
towards  the  entrance  to  the  lane  he  had 
mentioned,  but  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than 
a  mournful  cry,  as  if  proceeding  from  some 
person  in  distress,and  at  no  great  distance, 
saluted  his  ears,  and  he  strained  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  from  v^hence  it  proceeded. 

"Ah,"  he  ejaculated,  "in  the  dim  twih'gbt 
I  behold  a  human  form  approaching  slowly 
along  the  lane.  And  now  I  see  it  more  dis- 
tinctly. It  is  the  figure  of  a  man,  whose 
steps  are  feeble,  and  whose  form  seems  bent 
with  age  or  sorrow.  What  terrible  presenti- 
ment is  this  which  crosses  my  mind  i  I  will 
stand  aside  and  observe  him." 

He  drew  himself  back  into  the  shadow  of 
the  forest  as  he  spoke,  and  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  stranger  with  painful  curiosity 
and  anxiety. 

Slowly  at  length  he  reached  the  spot,  and 
Lord  Selborne  trembled  with  an  irresistible 
feeling  of  horror  and  remorse  on  recognising 
in  the  wretched,  squalid,  gray-haired  totter- 
ing being  before  him,  the  unfortunate  old 
Mark  Mayfield. 

Oh,  how  the  heart  of  the  penitent  noble- 
man sickened  at  the  terrible  change  which 
sorrow  had  wrought  in  that  once  robust  form 
and  healthy,  cheerful-looking  countenance. 
He  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  and  com- 
passion, deep  as  it  was  sincere,  mingled  with 
the  feelings  of  compunction  that  wrung  his 
bosom,  and  distracted  his  brain. 

As  usual,  although  the  evening  was  par- 
ticularly mUd,  Mark  appeared  to  be  shivering 
with  cold,  and  after  a  brief  pause,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  be  completely  lost  within 
himself,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  objects 
around  him,  in  his  now  accustomed  low  and 
dismal  tone  of  voice,  he  said — 

"  Cauld,  cauld,  it  be  vera  cauld.  We  ha' 
nae  summer  now  ;  it  be  all  winter,  and  ev'ry- 
thing  do  seem  to  be  frozen,  dead,  and  with- 
ered. But  we  had  blithesome  summer  once, 
and  the  fields  and  meadows  did  look  so  green 
— and  the  pretty  flowers  did  look  so  fair  and 
gay — and  the  bright  yellow  corn  did  wave  in 
the  golden  sunlight,  and  all  things  smiled 
and  were  lovely.  I  had  a  good  old  dame 
then,  and  a  pretty  innocent  child — no,  no  1 
Oh,  that  that  once  loved  name  should  pollute 
the  lips  that  gave  it  utterance,  and  fill  this 
aged  breast  wi'  shame  and  indignation.  I 
have  nae  child  now — nae  child  now ;  I  be  all 
alone,  all  alone  iu  the  world." 

Heart-rending  sobs  choked  the  old  man's 
further  utterance,  and  he  was  moving  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  from  the  spot,  when  Lord 
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Selborne  came  forward,  unable  any  longer  to 
control  his  emotions,  and  in  a  voice  of  the 
greatest  sympathy  ejaculated — 

"  Poor  old  man — much  injured  Mark  ]" 
The   back   of  Mark  was   turned   towards 
him,-  when  he  came  forward,  but  he  started 
as  the  words  fell  indistinctly  on  his  ears,  and 
cried — 

"  Ah,  what  sound  was  that,  which  came 
like  some  hissing  serpent  to  mine  ears,  and 
filling  my  breast  wi'  horror  ?" 

"  Vh,  Mark,  much  wronged  man,"  re- 
peated Selborne,  in  louder  tones  than  before. 
The  old  man  started  at  the  sound  as 
though  he  had  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt, 
and  as  his  eyes  glared  wildly  upon  his  lord- 
ship's now  well-recognised  features,  in  a 
voice  rendered  hoarse  and  terrible  by  the  in- 
tensity oi  his  excited  feelings,  he  exclaimed — 
"Ah  !  it  be  the  fiend  come  again  to  mock 
me,  and  to  triumph  in  my  sufferings  !  Away ! 
monster !  villain,  hence  ;  and  no  longer  mad- 
den and  disgrace  me  by  thine  hated  pre- 
sence!" 

"Mark,  Mark."  cried  the  agitated  Lord 
Selborne,  "  for  the  love  of  Heaven  hear 
me." 

"  Begone,  seducer,  murderer,  begone !" 
exclaimed  the  wretched  man,  in  still  more 
fearful  accents,  and  with  withering  looks  ; 
"  begone,  lest  the  words  that  escape  the 
broken  hearted  feyther's  lips,  should  fall  like 
lightning  on  thine  ears,  and  blast  thee, 
Cans't  thou  give  me  back  my  poor  old  dame  ? 
—  can'st  thou  restore  to  me  mine  innocent 
cliiid  ?  No — no — no — thou  can'st  not — thou 
can'st  not !'' 

Convulsive  agony  shook  the  limbs  of  the 
unhappy  man,  as  he  gave  vent  to  this  burst 
of  hysterical  emotion,  and  he  sobbed,  and 
wept  like  a  child.  Lord  Selborne  was  dis- 
tracted, and  for  a  moment  or  two  he  was 
unable  to  utter  a  reply,  but  at  length  he 
said — 

"  Much  wronged  old  man,  too  well  do 
I  know  how  bitterly  I  deserve  your  re- 
proaches. Alas,  I  have  indeed  been  most 
guilty,  but,  if  sincere  penitence  can  in  any 
way  atone  for  the  past,  oh,  most  fervent,  be- 
lieve me,  is  the  remorse  I  now  feel,  and  here, 
on  my  knees,  do  I  implore  your  forgiveness." 
Oh,  ees,  ess,"  returned  Mark,  with  a  sar- 
castic laugh,  and  at  the  same  time  fumbling 
nervously  in  his  pocket ;  "  I  should  indeed 
be  merciful  It  be  fit  that  I  should  pardon 
thee,  too  ;  and  I  will — I  will — thus — " 

He  rushed  frantically  ou  Selborne  with  a 
cla-p  knife  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and 
attempted  to  stab  hira  ;  but  his  lordship  had 
watched  his  a'jtions  narrowly,  and  perceiving 
at  once  his  desperate  intention,  he  arrested 
his  arm  and  prevented  the  guilty  deed. 
"Old  man,"  he  said,  in  a  solemn  voice  of 


admonition,   "  would  you  disgrace  your  grav 
hairs  by  the  crime  of  murder  ?" 

The_  knife  fell  from  the  old  man's  hand 
immediately,  and  in  a  voice  of  the  most  in- 
describable horror  he  exclaimed — 

"  What  wur  I  about  to  do  ? — load  my  con- 
science wi'  the  dreadful  crime  of  murder! 
Let  me  begone — do  not  dare  to  detain  me— 
madness  be  upon  my  brain — ray  blood  be 
froze  to  ice — away — away — awav  !" 

Wildly,  frantically  the  wretched  man  rushed 
from  the  spot,  and  left  Lord  Selborne  in  a 
state  of  mind  which  no  langaage  can  be  suffi- 
ciently powerful  adequately  to  describe. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  was  transfixed  to 
the  spot,  and  unable  to  utter  a  word;  but  a't 
length  he  said — 

"Oh,  what  ruin  and  misery  have  I  been 
the  guilty  cause  of.  Unhappy' old  man,  how 
little  did  you  deserve  so  cruel  a  fate  as  this, 
I  dare  not  follow  him.  Oh,  let  me  away, 
and  endeavour  to  hide  my  guilt  and  shame 
from  mortal  eye." 

Not  daring  even  to  cast  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  which  Mark  Mayfield  had  taken, 
Lord  Selborne,  as  quick  as  his  trembling 
limbs  would  allow  him,  departed  from  the 
spot. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PHOEBE     AT     HER      MOTHER'S     GRAVE. — THE 
MEETING  OF  FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

With  the  wild  speed  and  air  of  a  maniac, 
poor  old  Mark  Mayfield,  after  his  interview 
with  the  repentant  Lord  Selborne,  hurried 
along  through  the  depths  of  the  forest,  totally 
regardless  whither  he  went,  so  that  he  could 
shut  out  the  maddening  thoughts,  and  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  that  rushed  tumultuously 
on  his  brain. 

Hideous  forms  seemed  to  pursue  him,  and 
to  cross  his  path,  mocking  his  sufferings  and 
yelling  in  his  ears,  inciting  him  to  deeds  of 
darkness  and  of  horror. 

At  length  he  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
forest,  and  then  turned  into  a  pathway  which 
led  to  the  old  Stone-house. 

Breathless  though  he  was,  and  panting 
with  emotion  and  excitement,  he  never  paused 
for  an  instant,  seeming  to  be  flying  from  some 
imaginary  danger,  and  which  required  all  his 
exertions  to  avoid.  He  paused  not,  we  say, 
till  he  found  himself  in  his  gloomy  sitting- 
room  in  the  lonely  building  where  he  had  now 
taken  up  his  residennce. 

Here,  sinking  in  his  old  arm  chair,  he 
stared  vacantly  around  the  room,  as  if  un- 
certain as  to  where  he  was.  Large  drops  of 
perpiratioii  stood  upon  his  quivering  temples, 
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be  clenched  his  hands  convulsively  together' 
and  trembled  in  every  limb. 

It  was  some  time  ere  his  excitement  had 
sufficiently  abated  to  allow  him  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  and  to  reflect  calmly  upon  what 
had  taken  place. 

But  when  he  did  so,  his  emotions  were 
overwhelming,  and  he  wept  and  sobbed  like 
an  infant. 

The  sight  of  Selborne,  had  opened  afresh 
the  wounds  of  his  deeply  lacerated  and 
afflicted  heart,  brought  the  remembrance  of 
his  once  innocent  child  more  vividly  to  his 
mind ;  recalled  to  his  memory  the  last  sad 
moments  of  his  unfortunate  wife  to  his 
memory,  and  drove  him  almost  to  frenzy. 

"  The  bold-faced  villain,"  at  length  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  hoarse  and  agitated  voice,  "  to 
dare  again  to  disgust  me  by  his  hated  pre- 
sence. He  the  destroyer  o'  all  the  fond 
feyther's  hopes,  the  seducer  o'  all  that  wur 
lovely  an'  innocent !  He  be  come  to  triumph 
in  the  desolating  work  o'  his  accused  hands, 
and  to  deride  my  sufferings.  And  1  ha' 
suffered  him  to  escape  my  vengeance.  Fool, 
coward,  that  lam,  why  did  I  hesitate  ?  Why 
did  1  spare  the  base  betrayer  of  my  daughter  ? 
the  murderer  o'  my  good  old  darae  !  Heaven 
surely  must  have  pardoned  the  wretched 
parent  for  the  just  retribution  wreaked  upon 
the  miscreant's  head !  Oh,  Phoebe,  lost, 
abandoned  gir],  poor  o'd  dame.  I — I  shall 
go  mad!" 

He  beat  his  breast  in  the  terrible  agony  of 
his  despair,  then  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  his  head  sunk  upon  the  table  by  which 
he  sat,  and  he  fell  into  a  drowsy  state  of  un- 
consciousness, in  which  he  remained  for  more 
than  an  hour,  deep  sobs  and  groans  ever  and 
anon  escaping  his  bosom. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  started  to  his  feet, 
trembling  convulsively  in  every  limb,  and  his 
eyes  glaring  eagerly  around  the  room,  as 
though  he  expected  to  encounter  some 
ghastly  object.  While  in  the  state  of  stuper- 
faction  we  have  described,  he  beheld,  or 
fancied  he  beheld  the  spectre  of  his  poor  old 
dame,  who  looked  sorrowfully  upon  him,  and 
pointed  towards  heaven,  as  if  commanding 
him  to  fix  his  hopes  and  his  reliance  there. 
He  imagined  that  he  arose  from  his  seat  with 
extended  arms,  but  he  could  not  approach 
her. 

Then  he  fancied  that  her  lips  moved,  and 
that  in  sepulchural  tones,  but  at  the  same 
time  those  of  heavenly  sweetness  and  ira- 
pressiveness,  he  heard  her  say  :  ^ 

"  No  longer  droop  in  useless  sorrow  and 
regret.  Arraign  not  the  wisdom  or  the  will 
of  heaven.  Open  thine  heart  to  mercy,  and 
hasten  to  the  cottage  thou  hast  so  long 
deserted.  Away,  aud  see  what  there  awaits 
thee." 


As  the  last  words  died  away  upon  his  ears, 
a  strain  of  heavenly  melody  seemed  to  float 
upon  the  air,  and  the  vision  gradually  faded 
from  his  sight. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  old  man  stood  in 
the  attitude  we  have  described,  then,  as  the 
words  of  the  spectre  again  seemed  to  sound 
in  his  ears,  he  rushed  from  the  house,  and 
with  frantic  speed  made  his  way  towards  the 
cottage  which  had  once  been  the  happy  home 
of  his  humble  family. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  had  just 
departed,  and  evening  was  closing  around, 
wrapping  everything  in  silence  and  gloom, 
when  the  wretched  Phoebe  (who  after  her 
painful  meeting  with  Farmer  Hodge  and  the 
rustics,  had  lingered  for  hours  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, distracted,  and  undecided  how  to 
act)  with  slow  and  solemn  footsteps  entered 
the  old  village  church-yard  in  which  rested 
the  remains  of  her  mother.  What  mingled 
emotions  racked  the  poor  girl's  bosom  as  she 
trod  within  those  sacred  precincts.  Remorse, 
sorrow,  self-reproach,  and  despair,  alike 
tortured  her,  and  made  her  shudder  to  ad- 
vance ;  yet  an  irresistible  impulse  urged  her 
on,  in  spite  of  her  fears,  and  still  slowly  but 
steadfastly  she  proceeded  along  the  narrow 
pathway  which  led  to  the  old  church  porch. 

She  felt  a  sensation  of  the  most  uncon- 
querable awe  stealing  over  her  as  she  gazed 
upon  the  different  tombstones,  which  looked 
grim  and  ghastly  in  the  dim  light ;  and  she 
could  almost  imagine  that  she  beheld  awful 
shadowy  forms  hovering  near  them,  and 
seeming  to  obstruct  her  way. 

She  gazed  towards  the  ancient  church,  it 
was  wrapped  in  gloom,  and  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  drooping  branches  of  the  old 
yew  tree,  which  grew  before  it,  and  east  its 
dark  shadows  far  around. 

Phoebe  paused,  and  her  heart  palpitated 
violently.  Beneath  the  wide  spreading 
branches  of  that  old  tree  she  felt  convinced 
rested  the  cold  remains  of  her  revered  and 
unfortunate  mother,  and — the  thought  was 
torturing — probably  too,  those  of  her  father, 
who,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  fear,  had  sunk 
beneath  the  heavy  weight  of  affliction  it  had 
been  his  hard  lot  to  endure. 

Dare  she  venture  to  approach  that  hal- 
lowed spot?  Might  she  not  expect  that  the 
ghastly  shade  of  her  poor  old  mother  would 
rise  before  her  eyes,  clothed  in  all  the  awful 
cerements  of  the  grave,  and  curse  her  ? 

But  she  could  not  have  to  endure  greater 
horror  and  anguish  than  that  she  now  ex- 
perienced, and  mentally  imploring  the  mercy 
of  Heaven,  she  again  proceeded  along  tlie 
path,  and  at  last  stood  before  that  humble 
mound  of  earth,  beneath  which  the  ashes  of 
poor  old  Dame  Mayfield  reposed.  The  green 
grass,  intermingled  with  wild  flowers,  planted 
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there  by  the  hand  of  Mark,  grew  thickly 
upon  it,  and  the  night  wind  sighed  mourn- 
fully above  it,  as  if  in  sorrow  for  the  de- 
parted. 

Phoebe  sunk  convulsively  on  her  knees, 
and  for  a  few  moments  her  emotions  were  so 
great  and  overpoweiing,  that  they  quite  be- 
wildered her  senses,  and  she  was  unable  to 
give  utterance  to  a  word. 

Tears  at  length  came  to  her  relief,  and  she 
gave  way  to  a  wild  paroxysm  of  grief,  which 
no  effort  could  calm,  and  no  language  could 
properly  describe. 

Fervently  then  did  the  poor  wanderer  offer 
up  her  prayers  to  heaven,  and  invoke  the 
forgiveness  of  her  mother's  spirit. 

Suddenly,  while  she  was  thus  occupied, 
— could  her  ears  deceive  her? — plaintive 
and  solemn  sounds  of  sacred  music  floated 
around,  and  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
church.  These  sounds  were  mingled  with 
soft  and  heavenly  voices,  to  which  Phoebe 
listened  with  breathless  attention,  awe  and 
astonishment,  and  could  almost  imagine  she 
heard  them  mention  her  name,  in  tones  of 
pity  and  consolation. 

With  eager  eyes  she  gazed  towards  the 
sacred  building,  which  at  first  was  shrouded 
in  profound  darkness ;  but  as  she  still  looked 
in  fearful  expectation,  it  became  illuminated, 
as  if  by  magic,  with  a  supernatural  light, 
and  again  the  sacred  harmony  swelled  to  a 
pitch  of  solemn  grandeur  and  sublimity,  and 
once  more  Phoebe  imagined  that  her  name 
was  repeated  in  tones  of  compassion  and  of 
consolation. 

The  effect  was  too  much  for  the  poor  bro- 
ken hearted  girl ;  her  bosom  swelled  to 
bursting,  a  sickening  sensation  of  awe  and 
terror  overcame  her,  and  she  sunk  prostrate 
on  the  grave  of  her  mother,  insensible. 

After  an  interval  of  some  minutes,  the 
keen  night  air  restored  her  to  consciousness, 
and  she  looked  anxiously  and  fearfully 
around  her.  The  old  church  was  again 
buried  in  silence  and  darkness,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  what  she  had  seen  and  heard 
must  have  been  a  dream. 

Slowly  she  arose  from  the  grave,  and, 
almost  unconscious  of  what  she  did,  moved 
away  from  the  spot,  and  retraced  her  steps 
from  the  churchyard. 

She  knew  not  whither  to  direct  her  steps ; 
where  to  seek  a  shelter  for  the  night,  or  what 
course  in  future  to  pursue. 

"  Oh,  why,"  she  mournfully  ejaculated,  as 
she  proceeded  on  her  dreary  way;  "  why  did 
this  stubborn  heart  not  break,  and  suffer  me 
to  die  upon  my  poor  mother's  hallowed 
grave?  For  what  fresh  miseries  am  I  still 
reserved?  Why  should  a  poor,  friendless, 
outcast  being  as  myself,  still  be  permitted  to 
exist,  to  endure  tlie  scorn,  and  the  taunts 


and  reproaches  of  my  unfeeling  fellow  crea- 
tures ?  Great  God  of  mercy,  I  humbly  but 
fervently  implore  You  to  look  down  upon 
me,  and  to  guide  me  how  to  act  in  this,  my 
most  fearful  hour  of  tribulation." 

The  rain  now  besan  to  descend  rapidly^ 
and  everything  betokened  that  it  would  be  a 
tempestuous  night ;  and  thus  was  the  misery 
of  Phoebe's  situation  heightened  on  every 
side,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  she  could 
survive  that  night,  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather. 

Still  she  wandered  on,  as  well  as  her  feeble 
limbs  would  let  her,  and,  at  length,  before 
she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  way  she 
was  pursuing,  she  found  herself  again  ap- 
proaching the  spot  on  which  the  home  of 
her  childhood  stood,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
she  once  more  gazed  upon  its  humble  walls. 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  upon  her.  Could 
she  but  gain  admission  to  that  long  aban- 
doned dwelling,  even  if  it  were  to  perish  in 
its  sacred  precincts,  she  thouglit  that,  even 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  by  which  she 
was  surrounded,  she  could  be  comparatively 
happy. 

With  a  throbbing  heart,  and  eager  expec- 
tation she  approached  the  door,  which  she 
tried  to  open ;  but  useless  were  all  the  feeble 
efforts  which  her  exhausted  strength  allowed 
her  to  make,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  window,  which  she  also  tried. 

She  was  about  to  abandon  the  attempt  in 
despair,  when  she  suddenly  remembered  the 
back  door,  the  fastenings  of  which  had  never 
been  so  strong  as  those  of  the  other,  and 
aroused  to  fresh  hope,  she  walked  round  to 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  then  to  her  gra- 
tification, beheld  that  the  door  had  fallen 
partially  from  its  hinges,  and  was  standing 
open. 

And  now  a  powerful  sensation  of  mingled 
awe  and  dread  agitated  the  bosom  of  Phoebe, 
and  she  faltered  on  the  threshold,  almost 
afraid  to  enter  that  deserted  dwelling,  which 
but  for  her  might  still  have  been  the  cheerful 
abode  of  affectionate  parents,  with  every 
happiness  reigning  around. 

That  thought  was  overwhelming  and  she 
hesitated  in  her  purpose. 

A  superstitious  feeling  of  dread  stole  over 
her,  and  added  to  the  varied  and  conflicting 
emotions  that  already  agitated  her  bosom. 

After  a  brief  pause  she  ventured  to  advance 
into  the  little  passage  upon  which  the  door 
opened,  looking  at  the  same  time  timidly  to- 
wards the  back  parlour  door,  which  was 
standing  partially  open,  but  she  started  back 
almost  immediately,  and  trembled  in  every 
limb,  for  she  was  almost  positive  she  heard 'a 
deep,  hollow  sigh,  proceed  from  the  room, 
and  that  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dim 
shadowy  form,   seated  in  the  high-backed 
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chair,  which  was  usually  occupied  hy  her 
mother,  when  she  was  in  that  apartment. 

For  some  time  so  powerful  was  this  im- 
pression on  her  mind,  that  she  could  not 
dismiss  it,  but  at  length  ashamed  of  such 
weiikness  and  superstition,  she  aroused  her- 
self, and  mustering  up  all  her  firmness  and 
resolution,  while  she  mentally  invoked  the 
protection  of  heaven,  she  advanced  into  the 
cottage,  and  entered  the  room  before  men- 
tioned, into  which  a  faint  light  from  a  small 
window  was  only  admitted. 

And  what  were  the  emotions  of  the  poor 
girl,  as  she  stood  once  more  in  that  humble 
apartment,  the  one  in  which,  as  she  had 
always  been  given  to  understand,  she  was 
born?     Need  we  attempt  to  describe  them? 

For  a  few  minutes  her  brain  was  giddy 
and  bewildered ;  and,  althougli  she  gazed 
No.   16. 


eagerly  through  the  dim  obscurity  of  the 
place,  she  could  not  distinguish  any  parti- 
cular object,  and  her  eyes  seemed,  as  it  were, 
to  gaze  upon  vacancy. 

Gradually,  however,  she  collected  herself, 
and  she  saw  everything  more  distinctly. 

The  old  lumbering  furniture  seemed  not 
to  have  been  in  the  least  disturbed  since  the 
time  that  the  cottage  was  inhabited,  but  it 
was  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  in 
many  instances  was  broken  and  falling  to 
decay. 

There  was  the  poor  old  dame's  chair, 
standing  as  it  was  wont  to  do  in  the  chimney 
corner,  and  the  little  work-table  close  by, 
where  she  used  to  occupy  herself  for  hours. 
And  there  was  Phoebe's  sampler,  too,  still 
hanging  over  the  mantle-piece,  which  had 
been  so  highly  treasured   by  her  parents, 
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as  a  marvellous  specimen  of  precocious 
talent. 

Tears  started  to  her  eyes  as  she  gazed 
upon  these  melancholy  relics,  and  gave  vent 
to  the  feelings  and  recollections  to  which 
they  naturally  gave  rise.  The  solemn,  death- 
like silence  too  which  reigned  throughout 
the  deserted  cottage,  increased  the  depression 
of  her  spirits,  and,  scarcely  knowing  what 
she  did,  she  threw  herself  in  her  mother's 
chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
for  some  time  she  became  completely  lost  to 
everything  around  her  in  deep  and  agonising 
thought. 

At  length,  however,  she  again  aroused  her- 
self, and,  impelled  by  a  melancholy  feeling  of 
curiosity  which  she  could  not  resist,  she  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  adjoining  room,  where  for 
so  long  a  period  she  had  not  before  been. 
How  awful  was  the  change  ;  she  shuddered, 
conscience  seemed  to  reproach  her  more  bit- 
terly than  ever,  and  her  heart  sunk  within 
her. 

Many  of  the  principle  articles  of  furniture 
which  this  room  had  contained  was  removed, 
the  rest  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  was 
thickly  encrusted  with  diist;  aild  the  whole 
place  indeed  had  a  most  chilling  and  dismal 
appearance.  i        ,;  ^ 

The  old  clock  was  in  its  original  place, 
but  it  had  long  since  ceased  to'  go,  and  its 
well  known  tick  was  Jieard  no  more. 

Convulsive  sobs  swelled  the  bosom  of  our 
heroine  as  she  gazed  u]ion  this  desolate  scene, 
and  thought  of  the  happy  past,  and  the  me- 
lancholy circumstances  that  had  occurred 
since  then. 

She  knelt  down  in  the  intensity  of  her 
emotions,  and  whilst  the  tears  streamed  from 
her  eyes,  prayed  to  heaven  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness. 

While  she  was  thus  occupied,  a  sudden 
noise  outside  the  cottage  door  startled  and 
alarmed  her,  and  she  hastily  arose  to  her 
feet,  and  looked  towards  the  door  with  trem- 
bling anxiety  and  expectation. 

The  noise  seemed  to  proceed  from  some 
one  endeavouring  to  force  an  entrance,  and 
listening  breathlessly,  Phoebe  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  voice  of  a  man,  giving  vent  to 
some  mournful  words  of  complaint,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  renewed  his  efforts  to  open 
the  door,  but  with  no  better  effect  than  had 
attended  the  previous  endeavours  of  Phoebe. 

"  It  is  some  unfortunate,  houseless  being 
like  myself,"  she  thought,  "  who  seeks  a 
3helter  from  the  stormi.  Why  should  I  fear?" 

Still  she  hesitated  what  to  do,  and  trem- 
bled; she  remembered  her  dangerous  adven- 
ture with  the  two  robbers  in  the  barn,  and 
she  could  not,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  help 
feeling  a  sensation  of  fear. 

There  were  a  few  more  ineffectual  attempts 


to  forch  the  door,  and  then  all  became  quiet, 
and  Phoebe  concluded  that  the  individual, 
whoever  he  was,  had  abandoned  his  object 
in  despair,  and  quitted  the  spot. 

She,  however,  felt  a  considerable  anxiety 
to  ascertain  who  the  stranger  was,  and  her 
heart  throbbed  with  a  powerful  emotion, 
for  which  she  was  at  a  loss  properly  to 
account. 

She  returned  to  the  back  parlour,  but 
started  back  somewhat  alarmed  when  she 
beheld  the  figure  of  a  man  just  slowly  en- 
tering the  room  by  the  open  door  which  had 
given  her  admission,  and  she  stood  trem- 
blingly and  cautiously  in  the  shade  to  watch 
and  listen!'   "■'-'-''■''', 

There  was  not  su^cient  light  to  enable 
her  to  'dislihguish  tlie  person  of  the  intruder 
clearly,  but  Phoebe  could  observe  that  it  was 
apparently  the  form  of  an  old  man,  meanly 
clad,  and  worn  out  either  with  bodily  fatigue 
or  mental  afflction,"  Her  heart  palpitated 
more  violently  than  ever,  and  her  agitation 
altogether  increased.  She  drew  in  her  breath, 
and  awaited  in  doubt  and  expectation. 

The  man  advanced  a  few  paces,  with  feeble 
steps,  into  the  room,  and  then  stopped  sud- 
denly, clasped  his  hatids  vehemently  together, 
as  if  in  devotion,  and  appeared  to  glance 
eagerly  at  all  around,  and  once  more  Phoebe 
heard  his  convulsive  sobs,  and  a  strange 
feeling  came  over  her,  which  every  moment 
increased  in  strength. 

The  stranger,  however,  remained  in  the 
same  fixed  attitude,  as  though  he  was  in- 
capable of  any  further  movement,  and  pre- 
sently he  spoke,  and  our '  heroine  listened 
with  the  most  breathless  attention  and  cui'i- 
osity  to  catch  the  words  he  uttered. 

"  All  be  still,"  he  murmured,  in  low  and 
melancholy  accents,  "  all  be  still  an'  dreaiy 
now  within  this  o'd  cottage  as  the  cold  and 
peaceful  grave  where  rest  the  remains  o'  my 
poor  wife." 

A  wild  shriek  of  agony  escaped  the  lips  of 
the  unfortunate  Phoebe  as  the  words  and  the 
voice  in  which  they  were  spoken,  fell  upon 
her  ears,  and  exclaiming,  "  AH  merciful  God, 
You  have  heard  the  poor  hapless  wanderer's 
prayers ;  'tis  he,  the  poor  bereaved  old  man, 
father,  dear  honoured  father!  "  she  rushed 
tovirards  him,  frantically  sunk  before  him, 
and  clasping  his  knees,  looked  up  in  his  face 
with  an  earnestness  and  agony  of  expression 
that  was  sufficient  to  move  the  sternest  heart 
to  pity. 

The  old  man  stared  around  him  in  stupi- 
fied  amazement,  but  looked  not  down  upon 
his  daughter,  and  seemed  to  be  unconscious 
of  her  presence. 

"  Peyther,  feyther  !"  he  repeated  in  wild 
and  melancholy  tones  ;  "  what  bold  pre- 
sumptuous tongue  was  it  that  dared  to  call 
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upon  that  once  honoured  name  ?  The  sound 
was  mockery  to  mine  ears." 

"Father,  dear,  muchiujured father," again 
exclaimed  poor  Phoehe,  with  a  bursting 
heart,  and  clinging  frantically  to  him  ;  "you 
will  not  disown  me,  you  will  not,  cannot  cast 
me  from  you ;  oh,  mercy,  mercy  I  it  i=>  your 
poor  penitent  child  who  now  clings  to  you, 
and  kneels  to  you  for  pity  and  forgivene?s, 
it  is  your  once  loved,  innocent  Phoebe !  Oh, 
father,  father!" 

"  It  be  false!"  cried  the  distracted  man, 
trying  to  release  himself  from  her,  and  every 
limb  coavulsed  with  the  power  of  his 
agonizing  emotions  ;  "I  am  no  feyther  now^ 
I  have  not  got  the  feeling's  o'  a  feyther,  they 
be  all  dead,  buried  in  the  silent  grave, 
withered,  crushed,  by  base  ingratitude.  I 
had  a  good  old  wife  once,  a  fair  and  innocent 
child,  but  she  must  ha'  died  poor  thing, 
sooner  than  bring  her  aged  pnreuts  to  dis- 
grace  and  misery.  No,  no,  I  have  no  child 
now,  I  have  no  dame,  the  old  man  be  all 
alone  in  the  world !" 

And  choked  with  emotion,  the  unfortunate 
Mark  Mayfield  sobbed  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  My  heart  will  surely  break,"  ejaculated 
Phoebe,  in  tones  bordering  on  those  of 
distraction  ;  "  father  for  the  love  of  heaven 
do  not  spurn  me  from  you,  but  receive  me 
again  to  your  arms,  and  once  more  ac- 
knowledge me  as  your  daughter,  for  I  am 
indeed  your  child,  your  penitent  Phoebe." 

"  Away,  shameless  imposter,''  cried  the  old 
man,  sternly,  "  my  child  was  good,  pure  as 
untainted  snow,  and  not  such  a  degraded, 
base,  abandoned  creature  as  thou  art.  Be- 
gone !  I  see  wanton  written  on  thy  brow, 
hypocrisy  be  on  thy  lips !  Away,  and 
hide  thy  shame  and  infamy  li'om  mortal 
sight !" 

"  Nay,"  exclaimed  the  wretched  Phoebe, 
still  clinging  to  him  deliriously,  and  detain- 
ing him,  "  you  must  not,  shall  not  leave 
me  thus ;  I  can  die  at  your  feet,  but  cannot 
continue  to  live  discarded  from  your  breast, 
and  looked  upon  by  you  with  disgust  and 
loathing.     Oh,  mercy,  mercy  !" 

"  Kelease  me  and  let  me  begone,"  cried 
the  old  man,  still  trying  to  release  himself; 
"  a  poisonous  blight  seems  to  fill  the  air,  let 
me  fly  the  foul  contagion.  Release  me, 
abandoned  girl,  lest  I  curse  thee  1  Away, 
away,  I  know  thee  not,  I  will  not,  dare  not 
own  thee." 

Thus  saying,  the  poor  old  man,  with  a 
desperate  and  determined  effort,  tore  himself 
away,  and  rushed  wildly  from  the  cottage. 
Phoebe  followed  him  on  his  knees  to  the 
door,  calling  piteously  on'his  name,  and  then 
unable  any  longer  to  withstand  the  madden- 
ing emotions  that  rushed  tumultuously  on 
her  bewildered  brain,  and  filled  her  bosom. 


she  sunk  prostrate   on  the  earth,  and  her 
senses  left  her. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

CLOUDS   OF     ADVEESITY     STILL     DAEKEN    THE 

HORIZON.  AN     UNEXPECTED     RESTOllATION, 

AND    A    SUDDEN    SEPARATION. 

Poor  old  Mark  Mayfield  on  leaving  the 
cottage  so  abruptly  and  precipitately,  never 
stopped  to  look  behind  him,  such  was  the 
distraction  of  his  mind,  and  the  wild  agony 
of  his  thoughts.  It  seemed  as  though  he  was 
flying  from  some  appalling  scene  and  object, 
for  such  was  the  confusion  of  his  brain  that 
he  could  not  realise  what  had  actually  taken 
place,  and  reason  for  the  time  seemed  entirely 
to  have  deserted  him. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  but  he  heeded  not 
the  weather,  so  great  and  oves-whelming  was 
the  tempest  of  feelings  that  raged  within  his 
breast. 

He  stopped  not  until  he  reached  his  lonely 
dwelling,  which  he  entered  hastily,  and  sink- 
ing in  his  old  arm  chair,  he  resigned  himself 
entirely  to  the  violence  of  his  emotions. 

"Could  it  indeed  be  her?"  he  at  length 
exclaimed,  suddenly  starting  to  his  feet,  as 
recollection  once  more  dawned  upon  him  ; 
"is  it  possible  that  in  that  wretched  wasted 
form,  those  haggard,  careworn,  ghastily 
features,  I  beheld  ray  once  innocent  lovely 
child,  who  wi'  her  sunny,  joyous  smiles  lit 
up  every  heart  wi'  gladness,  and  won  esteem 
and  admiration  from  all  who  saw  her?  No, 
no,  I  will  not,  dare  not  believe  it.  It  wur 
some  cruel  bitter  mockery  got  up  to  delude 
my  senses,  and  to  wring  this  poor  broken 
heart  wi'  tenfold  agony.  Oh,  why  did  I  again 
venture  to  re-enter  that  once  hajDpy  but  now 
deserted  home,  thus  to  renew  my  sorrows, 
and  add  to  my  poignant  anguish  ?  Yet  the 
tones  of  that  sad  voice  thrilled  with  painful 
familiarity  in  my  ears,  and  seemed  to  pene- 
trate even  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  my 
throbbing  and  lacerated  heart.  And  yet  I 
could  unpitying  cast  her  from  me,  as  some- 
thing loathsome,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  her 
suppjlications,  to  heed  her  agony  and  remorse. 
Oh,  surely  it  was  cruel,  and  inexorable  thus 
to  discard  an  only  child  from  my  heart,  and 
consign  her  to  all  the  horrors  of  remorse,  and 
misery,  and  despair!  But  no,  she  be  no 
longer  child  o'  mine.  Her  guilt  has  torn 
asunder  every  tie  that  bound  us  together, 
and  curses,  bitter  curses  should  alone  be 
coupled  wi'  her  name.  I  will  behold  her  no 
more ;  let  me  endeavour  to  abandon  the 
sliameless  wanton  from  my  memory,  and  to 
abandon  myself  alone  to  my  wretchedness 
and  despair." 
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Again  he  threw  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
gave"  full  vent  to  the  poignant  and  over- 
whelming anguish  of  his  feelings. 

It  was  long  after  midnight  ere  the  old  man 
souglit  his  couch,  hut  sleep  scarcely  ever 
closed  his  eyelids,  and  when  it  did,  frightful 
dreams  rendered  it  still  more  torturing  than 
his  waking  moments. 

Eaily  the  next  morning  he  quitted  the 
house,  equipped,  as  if  for  a  journey,  what  his 
intentions  were,  we  cannot  disclose  at  pre- 
sent, hut  it  was  evident  from  the  stern  and 
determined  expression  of  his  countenance 
that  some  stern  resolve  had  taken  possession 
of  his  mind,  and  urged  him  on. 

On  the  eventful  evening  we  have  been 
descrihing,  Henry  Ashford  and  his  sister 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  some 
short  distance  from  the  village,  and  had  de- 
layed their  return  home  in  consequence  of 
the  rain,  which  having  at  length  subsided 
they  took  their  departure. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  little  pleasiu'es  of 
the  merry-making  to  which  they  had  been 
invited,  both  Henry  and  his  sister  felt  dull 
and  uneasy,  for  the  time  for  the  former  to 
remain  on  shore  was  fast  expiring,  the  ship 
to  which  he  belonged  being  expected  to  sail 
in  a  few  days,  and  the  period  that  would 
mark  his  return  to  old  England  being  quite 
uncertain. 

Amy  looked  forward  to  a  separation  from 
that  affectionate  brother  to  whom  she  was  so 
fondly  attached,  and  thought  of  the  many 
dangers  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  with 
feelings  of  the  utmost  dread,  and,  he  could 
not  but  deeply  regret  that  he  would  have  to 
leave  her  alone  and  unprotected  for  an  in- 
definite period,  although  he  tried  to  conceal 
his  own  feelings  in  the  best  manner  he  could, 
and  to  soothe  her  greif  and  apprehensions. 

There  was  one  thought,  however,  which 
constantly  haunted  the  mind  of  Henry  Ash- 
ford, and  which  cost  him  more  real  anxiety 
and  anguish  than  anything  else,  and  that 
was  the  uncertainty  of  the  fate  which  had 
befallen  the  unfortunate  Phoebe  Mayfield,  or 
whether  she  was  living  or  dead,  although 
from  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  that 
melancholy  and  eventful  night  when  he  had 
last  met  her  in  London,  her  mysterious  dis- 
appearance after  his  seizure  by  the  press- 
gaijg,  the  distraction  of  her  mind  at  that 
time,  the  destitution  of  her  situation,  and  the 
failure  of  every  eftbrt  to  discover  her,  or  to 
obtain  the  least  information  regarding  her, 
he  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  the  latter, 
and  moreover,  still  more  painful  and  awful 
thought  that  she  had,  driven  by  despair,  and 
goaded  on  by  shame  and  remorse,  perished 
by  her  own  hands. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  neither  Farmer 
Hodge  nor  anv  of  the  other  rustics  had  in- 


formed him  of  Phoebe's  return  to  the  village, 
probably  in  consequence  of  their  feelings; 
ashamed  to  do  so,  on  a  reconsideration  of  the 
harshness  of  their  treatment  towards  her,  but 
had  he  been  acquainted  with  that  fact,  what 
mingled  emotions  of  astonishment,  mel« 
ancholy  satisfaction,  and  torturing  anguish 
would  have  been  his. 

In  spite  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  deceived  him, 
and  thus  so  cruelly  blighted  all  the  bright 
hopes  he  had  so  fondly  cherished,  the  line 
manly  heart  of  the  young  mariner  still  glowed 
and  yearned  towards  her,  and  could  he  but 
once  more  behold  her,  and  be  certain  of  her 
true  penitence,  he  felt  certain  that  he  could 
freely  pardon  all,  and  could  he  but  remove 
the  sorrows  of  the  past  from  her  afflicted 
bosom,  and  revive  those  sentiments  of  pure 
affection  she  had  once  so  fervently  acknow- 
ledged towards  him,  he  would  still  have  felt 
proud  and  happy  to  make  her  his  wife,  and 
thus  to  convince  her  of  the  undying  constancy 
of  tliat  love  he  had  always,  even  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  entertained 
towards  her. 

The  papers  which  had  been  found  in  the 
coat  pocket  of  the  villain  Beaufort,  by  Bob 
Bristles  the  parish  beadle,  gave  rise  to  strange 
and  perplexing  conjectures  in  the  minds  of 
Henry  and  his  sister,  for  no  offers,  arguments, 
or  jjersuasions  could  induce  the  sagacious 
parish  functionary  to  give  them  up,  or  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  their  contents,  though 
he  threw  out  many  notable  hints  of  there 
importance,  and  the  astounding  effect  which 
he  imagined  he  would  create,  when  he  thought 
the  ])roper  time  had  arrived  for  making  them 
public.  Henry  could  not  help  entertaining 
a  strange  suspicion  that  they  in  some  way 
related  to  Phoebe  and  Loi'd  Selborne,  though 
how,  he  perplexed  his  brain  to  purpose  in 
trying  to  imagine. 

Tiiere  was  another  apprehension  which 
frequently  tortured  the  mind  of  Henry  Ash- 
ford, in  connection  with  the  hapless  and  ill- 
fated  Phoebe,  which  was  so  fearful  and  re- 
volting, that  he  shuddered  to  entertain  it; 
it  was  the  terrible  idea  that  she  had  been 
driven  to  that  life  of  shame  and  degradation, 
which  must  form  the  climax  to  her  misery. 
But  no,  surely  never  could  Phoebe  become 
so  lost  to  every  feeling  of  virtue,  as  to  resign 
herself  to  such  a  disgusting  and  abandoned 
course  of  crime  and  infamy.  Rather,  much 
rather  would  he  hear  of  her  death,  and  resign 
himself  to  it,  than  that. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  frequently 
disturbed  the  breasts  of  Henry  Ashfoi'd  and 
his  sister,  and  had  occupied  their  minds 
during  the  day  that  they  had  endeavoured  to 
pass  so  agreeably  in  the  society  of  their 
triends,  and  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
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banish  them,  though  they  did  not  communi- 
cate their  thoughts  to  each  other. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  departed  from 
the  house  of  their  friends,  and  as  it  was  get- 
ting late,  they  quickened  their  steps  to  reach 
home. 

In  their  way  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
pass  near  the  cottage  of  poor  Mark  Mayfield, 
the  birth  place  of  Phoebe,  and  which  was 
once  one  of  the  most  cheerful  of  all  the 
humble  village  homes. 

On  arriving  at  it  they  stopped,  ^nd  when 
they  gazed  at  its  now  wretched,  melancholy, 
and  desolate  appearance,  and  marked  the 
terrible  change  that  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time  had  wrought,  their  hearts  were 
wrung  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow 
and  regret,  and  the  most  torturing  recollec- 
tions crowded  upon  them. 

The  emotions  of  Henry  were  almost  too 
powerful  for  him  to  control  them,  and  he 
gave  vent  to  them  in  the  most  melancholy 
observations. 

•'  Alas,"  he  sighed,  "  what  a  painful  scene 
of  misery  and  desolation  is  this  ?  How  fear- 
fully is  the  scene  changed  from  the  once 
bright  home  of  humble  happiness  and  eon- 
tent,  to  the  abode  of  gloom  and  solitude  and 
despair.  Where  are  now  those  aged  people, 
whose  simple  honesty,  cheerfulness,  and  in- 
tegrity of  conduct  was  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  them  or  came  in  contact  with  them  ? 
Where  is  their  joj'ous  laugh  which  made  the 
welkin  roar?  And  where,  oh  where  is  that 
fair  and  innocent  girl,  who  was  the  pride  and 
joy  of  their  fond  old  hearts,  and  whom  every 
one  looked  upon  as  a  being  formed  to  love 
and  admire  ?  How  sad,  how  terrible  is  the 
answer ;  the  heart  sickens,  and  the  tongue 
trembles  to  give  utterrance  to  it." 

Amy  sighed,  for  too  painfully  did  she  par- 
ticipate in  the  feelings  that  agitated  her  bro- 
ther, and  to  which  she  had  first  given  utter- 
ance, and  she  was  therefore  far  from  being  in 
a  position  to  offer  him  advice  or  consolation. 
"  Come,  Henry,"  however,  she  said,  "  do 
not  longer  let  us  linger  near  a  spot  which  is 
calculated  to  excite  so  many  dismal  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  our  breasts.  It  is  getting 
late,  therefore  we  had  better  hasten  on  our 
way  home." 

"  Hush,"  said  her  brother,  suddenly,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Henry?"  inquired 
Amy,  with  a  look  of  surprise  ;  "  something 
seems  to  excite  your  attention." 
"Did  you  not  hear  anything  ?" 
"  No  ;  what  mean  you  ?" 
"There  again,"  said  her  brother,  eagerly, 
"you  surely  must  have  heard  that." 

Amy  did  indeed  hear  a  faint,  murmuring 
cry,  and  it  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  back 
of  the  cottaze. 


"  It  is  the  cry  of  some  one  in  pain,"  ob- 
served Henry.  "  Come,  let  us  hasten  to 
ascertain  the  fact." 

They  did  so,  proceeding  to  the  back  of  the 
cottage,  and  as  they  went  thither,  they  could 
not  help  feeling  a  strange  but  powerful  pre- 
sentiment that  some  surprise  was  in  store  for 
them. 

They  listened  to  hear  whether  the  sound 
was  repeated,  but  all  was  now  again  silent, 
and  it  was  so  dark  that  at  first  they  could 
not  perceive  anything  clearly  ;  but  they  ad- 
vanced towards  the  back  door,  which  they 
had  noticed  when  they  passed  the  cottage  in 
the  morning  was  standing  open,  and  at  that 
moment  there  being  a  faint  ray  of  moonlight, 
which  shone  immediately  on  the  spot,  they 
noticed  the  inanimate  form  of  Phoebe  lying 
across  the  threshold. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Henr^',  eagerly,  and 
every  feeling  of  humanity  was  immediately 
aroused  within  his  manly  breast;  "what 
poor  unfortunate  creature  is  this  ?  It  is  a 
female.  Alas,  what  melancholy  fate  has 
placed  her  in  so  painful  a  situation  as  this  ?" 
Tenderly  he  raised  the  form  of  Phoebe 
from  the  earth,  and  supported  her  in  his 
arms. 

"  Poor  thing,"  he  remarked,  compassion- 
ately, "  her  appearance  is  very  wretched,  and 
I  fear  she  has  suffered  much  from  privation. 
She  is  very  cold,  but  her  heart  beats  faintly. 
Come,  Amy,  we  must  bear  her  without  delay 
to  the  nearest  cottage.  It  may  not  yet  be 
too  late  to  restore  her." 

As  he  thus  spoke  he  raised  the  poor  girl — 
who  remained  in  a  perfect  state  of  insensi- 
bility— in  his  arms,  and  assisted  by  his  sister, 
whose  sympathy  and  interest  were  deeply 
excited,  conveyed  her  a  short  distance  from 
the  cottage,  more  immediately  into  the  feeble 
light  shed  by  the  moon;  but  no  sooner  had 
its  rays  fallen  upon  the  pale  features  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferer,  than  an  cxclamat  on  of 
mingled  astonishment,  grief,  and  horror  es- 
caped the  lips  of  the  brother  when  they  re- 
cognised the  hapless  being  whose  fate  had  so 
long  been  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery, 
and  who  had  occupied  their  most  anxious 
thoughts  and  observations  not  many  minutes 
before. 

They  were  lost  in  wonder,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  their  eyes ; 
and  how  shall  we  describe  the  various  emo- 
tions that  agitated  their  bosoms,  as  they  con- 
templated the  awful  change  which  time  and 
suffering  had  wrought  in  the  appearance  of 
the  ill-fated  girl  ?  Amy  was  moved  to  tears, 
and  the  anguish  and  excitement  of  her  bro- 
ther were  almost  too  great  for  endurance. 

"  Phoebe,  dear  suffering  Phoebe,"  cried 
Henry,  as  he  strained  her  emaciated  form 
again  and  agaio  to  his  heart,  and  felt  as  if 
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that  heart  was  ready  to  burst ;  "  and  do  I 
indeed  once  more  behold  you,  and  press  your 
still  loved  form  to  my  throbbing  bosom.  My 
brain  is  bewildered  at  the  thought,  and  T  can 
scarcely  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  la- 
bouring under  some  wild  delusion  of  the 
wandering  senses.  But  oh,  God !  what  a 
terrible  wreck  is  here  of  what  was  once  so 
beautiful,  so  perfect.  Vvhat  a  frightful  tale 
of  suffering  do  those  pale  and  haggard  fea- 
tures tell.  Ul-fated  girl,  if  you  have  greatly 
erred,  surely  you  have  made  more  than  ample 
atonement  by  the  dreadful  trials  you  have 
had  to  undergo." 

He  pressed  a  fervent  kiss  of  affection 
and  commisseration  upon  her  pale  cold 
lips,  and  was  unable  to  restrain  the  manly 
tears  that  started  to  his  eyes.  But  he  was 
aroused  into  more  immediate  action  by  Amy, 
who  seeing  the  wretched  and  critical  state 
that  our  heroine  was  in,  and  fearful  of  the 
consequences,  said — 

"Restrain  your  emotions  for  the  present, 
dear  Henry,  I  beseech  you,  and  let  us  not 
delay  another  moment  in  conveying  the  poor 
girl  to  some  place  where  proper  means  can 
be  immediately  adopted  for  her  recovery. 
She  is  evidently  suffering  from  long  and 
severe  privation,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  ex- 
posure to  the  weather;  and  it  will  require 
the  utmost  care  and  constant  attention  to 
restore  her  to  anything  like  convalescence. 
The  cottage  of  Dame  Winfield  is  the  nearest 
to  this,  and  from  her  we  are  certain  that  she 
will  receive  every  kind  assistance  ;  but  I  am 
fearful  as  the  time  is  getting  late,  if  we  do 
not  hasten,  she  will  have  retired  to  rest  for 
the  night.  So  come,  Harry,  let  us  begone 
immediately." 

Henry  needed  no  second  solicitation  to 
urge  him  to  hasten,  and  raising  the  inanimate 
form  of  Phoebe,  and  restraining  his  emotions 
as  well  as  he  could,  he  and  his  sister  pro- 
ceeded as  fast  as  possible  to  the  cottage  of 
the  worthy  old  Dame  Winfield,  who  was  the 
nurse  and  female  physician  of  the  village,  and 
whose  humble  dwelling  was  situated  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  spot. 

They  soon  came  within  sight  of  it,  and 
were  gratified  to  find  from  the  light  which 
glimmered  in  the  parlour  window,  that  the 
old  woman  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest. 

On  knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  quickly 
opened  by  the  dame,  who  expressed  much 
surprise  at  seeing  Amy  and  her  brother  at 
that  time  of  the  night,  especially  when  she 
noticed  the  wretched  and  senseless  burthen 
which  Henry  Ashford  bore  in  his  arms  ;  but 
seeing  that  there  was  something  which  called 
for  the  prompt  exercise  of  her  benevolence 
and  humanity,  she  asked  no  questions,  but 
immediately  ushered  them  into  her  clean 
little  room,  and  our  heroine  was  carefully 


placed  in  an   arm  chair  before  the  fire  which 
was  still  blazing  cheerfully  in  the  grate. 

But  no  sooner  had  they  done  so,  than  In 
the  bright  red  reflection  of  the  fire,  the  old 
woman  for  the  first  time  had  a  full  clear  view 
of  the  features  of  our  heroine,  and  notwith- 
standing the  melancholy  effect  which  the 
ravages  of  long  suffering  had  had  upon  them, 
she  recognised  them  in  an  instant. 

The  good  old  dame's  sympathy  and  emo- 
tion were  equal  to  her  amazement,  for  she 
had  brought  the  poor  girl  into  the  world, 
had  watched  her  progress  anxiously  from  the 
earliest  days  of  childhood,  and  she  felt  for 
her  the  same  affection  as  if  she  had  been 
her  grandchild. 

No  one  had  regretted  more  deeply  the  un-' 
fortunate  circumstances  that  had  separated 
Phoebe  from  her  home,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences that  followed,  than  Dame  Winfield  ; 
no  one  had  deprecated  more  strongly  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Selborne,  endeavoured  to 
exonerate  his  too  confiding  victim,  and  to 
tranquillize  the  feelings  of  her  father.  But 
to  behold  her  again  after  the  lapse  of  so  long 
an  interval,  afforded  her  the  most  unspeakable 
gratification,  while  her  truly  wretched  and 
deplorable  condition  wrung  her  to  the  heart, 
and  the  poor  old  woman  laughed  and  cried 
alternately  in  the  excitement  of  her  feelings, 
and  the  depth  of  her  commisseration. 

But  the  agitation  which  this  unexpected 
meeting  naturally  caused  the  dame,  did  not 
retard  or  interrupt  her  praiseworthy  and 
humane  efforts  to  restore  our  heroine  to  con- 
sciousness, and  to  apply  such  remedies  as 
might  tend  to  her  recovery  ;  all  the  time  ex- 
pressing, in  the  most  sincere  but  simple 
terms  her  mingled  emotions  of  surprise,  satis- 
faction, and  sorrow,  bustling  about  with  the 
activity  and  energy  of  a  young  girl. 

In  these  laudable  exertions  she  was  assisted 
by  Amy,  whilst  Henry  stood  by  and  watched 
the  result  with  a  fear,  an  anxiety,  and  trepi- 
dation which  amy  easily  be  conceived. 

But  although  the  endeavours  of  Dame 
Winfield  and  Amy  were  not  without  effect, 
as  Phoebe  breathed  somewhat  more  freely, 
and  some  warmth  was  imparted  to  her  limbs, 
she  yet  showed  but  little  signs  of  returning 
life  ;  so  severe  was  the  shock  her  system  had 
sustained  from  mental  and  bodily  suffering, 
and  the  agony,  the  fears,  and  suspense  of 
Henry  Ashtbrd  were  increased  almost  beyond 
endurance. 

"Poor  dear  soul,"  said  the  dame,  com- 
passionately, "she  is  indeed  in  a  sorry  con- 
dition, and  it  must  be  a  hard  heart  that  could 
not  pity  her.  Alackaday,  who  would  have 
thought  it  would  ever  have  come  to  this  ? 
The  pretty  little  thing  that  1  nursed  in  in- 
fancy, and  whose  innocent  gambols  I  have 
so   often  watched  with  feelings   of  delight. 
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Ah,  she  was  a  lovely  little  fairy,  and  it  was 
enough  to  break  one's  heart  to  see  her  thus 
Alas,  what  she  must  have  had  to  undergo  to 
reduce  her  to  this  deplorable  state." 

"  I  shall  go  distracted,"  exclaimed  Henry, 
unable  any  longer  to  control  his  feel- 
ings; "unfortunate  Phoebe,  oh,  why  did  not 
providence  guide  your  footsteps  hither  long 
ere  this  ?  What  a  world  of  suffering  might 
it  not  have  saved  you.  Alas,  the  fearful 
trials  to  which  she  has  been  for  so  long  a 
time  subjected,  are  beyond  all  human  en- 
durance.    She  will  never  recover." 

"  Calm  your  feelings,  young  man,"  remon- 
strated the  dame,  "for  such  lamentations, 
and  dismal  forebodings  are  useless.  Provi- 
dence is  good,  and  I  trust,  will  in  time 
restore  the  poor  girl  not  only  to  healtli  but 
happiness.  But  this  is  not  the  time  to  waste 
in  words.  Prompt  measures  must  be  taken 
for  her  recovery,  and  one  of  the  likeliest 
remedies  to  have  that  effect  is  to  place  her 
immediately  in  a  warm  bath,  if  Miss  Amy 
will  render  me  her  assistance.  As  for  you, 
Henry,  1  would  advise  you  to  return  home, 
as  it  is  probable  that  the  poor  girl  will  not 
be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  removed  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  you  can  do  no  possible 
good  by  remaining  here." 

"True,"  observed  Amy,  "  go  Henry,  and 
rest  satisfied  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
on  my  part  or  that  of  the  good  dame,  to 
promote  the  recovery  of  poor  Phoebe.  In 
the  morning  when  you  visit  here,  I  trust 
that  you  will  hear  a  favourable  account ; 
but  remember  that  the  utmost  precaution 
must  be  used,  in  not  making  your  meeting 
with  Phoebe  too  sudden." 

To  this  Henry  assented,  and  then  again 
kissing  the  pale  lips  of  the  insensible  girl, 
with  fond  and  fervent  emotion,  he  reluctantly 
quitted  the  cottage,  leaving  Amy  to  assist 
Dame  Winfield  in  her  humane  exertions. 

His  thoughts  were  of  the  most  melancholy 
and  painful  dascription  as  he  slowly  bent  his 
footsteps  towards  home,  and  various  were 
the  dismal  fears  and  misgivings  that  beset 
his  mind. 

The  pale,  haggard,  careworn  features  of 
the  wretched  Phoebe  Mayfield,  were  still 
as  painfully  and  vividly  present  to  his  imagi- 
nation as  if  he  stood  before  her,  and  his 
heart  was  wrung  with  feelings  of  poignant 
anguish  which  he  found  it  utterly  impossible 
to  subdue. 

All  her  former  conduct  towards  him,  her 
broken  vows,  and  the  fond  hopes  that  she 
had  blighted,  were  forgotten  in  the  present 
misery  of  her  situation,  and  his  heart  bled 
for  the  almost  unexpected  sorrows  that  had 
marked  the  destiny  of  the  once  happy  village 
maiden. 

"  Oh,  Phoebe,  most  uafortunate  of  wo- 


men," he  sighed,  as  he  still  continued  on  his 
way,  "how  little  did  I  dream,  when  in  the 
sunshine  of  our  youthful  love,  we  pictured 
to  ourselves  bright  visions  of  youthful  bliss, 
that  so  sad,  so  awful  a  fate  was  in  store  for 
you,  or  that  our  wishes  and  expectations 
were  doomed  to  so  fearful  a  disappointment. 
What  would  I  not  willingly  give,  what  sacri- 
fice is  there  that  I  would  not  freely  make, 
could  I  but  restore  ycu  to  health  and  peace? 
But,  alas,  that,  I  fear,  is  hopeless.  Oh,  may 
heaven's  curses  pursue  the  heartless  villain 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this.  Selborne, 
guilty  man,  how  much  have  you  to  answer 
for.  You  have  destroyed  one  of  nature's 
most  beauteous  works,  and  spread  ruin  and 
desolation  where  once  all  was  prosperity  and 
happiness." 

He  beat  his  breast  as  these  thoughts  arose 
to  his  miud,  and  thus  with  a  sad  heart  he 
entered  his  cottage,  which  now  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  just  occurred  presented 
a  most  gloomy  and  cheerless  aspect  to  his 
imagination. 

He  threw  himself  in  a  chair — for  he  could 
not  think  of  retiring  to  rest — and  the  most 
terrible  fears  and  anticipations  continued  to 
rack  his  brain.  Sometimes  he  was  worked 
up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement,  and  so 
fearful  were  the  ideas  that  flashed  upon  his 
disordered  imagination,  that  he  started  from 
his  seat,  as  a  sudden  impulse  urged  him  to 
return  to  the  cottage  of  Dame  Winfred,  fear- 
ing that  something  fatal  had  either  happened 
or  was  about  to  happen  to  Phoebe,  and  such 
was  the  singular  effect  and  impression  that 
this  idea  had  upon  him,  that  he  could  almost 
imagine  that  he  heard  her  voice  calling  in 
agony  upon  his  name,  and  reproaching  him 
for  his  absence  in  her  dying  moments. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  make 
up  his  miud  to  remain  at  home,  but  satisfied 
that,  if  any  more  alarming  symptoms  took 
place,  his  sister  or  the  dame  would  lose  no 
time  in  apprising  him  of  it,  he  at  last  en- 
deavoured to  compose  himself,  and  to  await 
till  morning  the  result. 

The  refjecti'on  that  so  soon  after  meeting 
with  Phoebe,  and  when  she  would  so  much 
require  his  protection,  could  not  a  reconcii- 
liation  be  effected  between  her  and  her  un- 
fortunate father,  he  should  probably  have  to 
separate  from  hei',  with  the  uncertainty  that 
they  would  ever  meet  again,  caused  him  the 
bitterest  regret,  and  he  now,  for  the  first 
time,  looked  upon  the  perilous  life  into  which 
circumstances  had  forced  him,  but  to  which 
he  had  become  attached,  with  a  feeling  bor- 
dering upon  repugnance. 

"Alas!"  he  exclaimed,  "during  the  time 
that  I  am  away  from  the  haj)py  shores  of  old 
England,  and  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  the 
boundless  deep,  what  fresh  troubles  may  not 
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yon,  my  still  beloved  Phoebe  be  exposed  to? 
What  fresh  devices  may  not  be  formed  by 
the  machinations  of  the  guilty  to  further 
persecute  you,  and  drive  you  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  misery  and  despair?  And  who 
will  there  be  left  to  shield  you  from  those 
dangers?  I  tremble  with  apprehension,  yet 
know  not  what  course  to  adopt  to  avert  the 
evils  that  I  anticipate." 

The  hours  wore  tediously  away,  Henry 
never  attempting  to  retire  to  bed,  for  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
rest,  with  these  thoughts  racking  aud  be- 
wildering his  brain,  and,  unable  any  longer 
to  endure  this  state  of  suspense,  as  soon  as 
tlie  first  blush  of  day  appeared  in  the  eastern 
horizon,  he  hastily  left  home,  and  with  a 
palpitating  heart,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
cottage  of  Dame  VVinfield. 

In  the  meantime,  after  Henry  had  left 
them,  and  they  had  placed  Phoebe  in  a  warm 
bed,  the  dame  and  Amy  redoubled  their 
exertions  to  restore  the  poor  girl  to  life  aud 
animation,  which  they  continued  unremit- 
tingly for  some  time,  with  little  or  no  effect. 
In  fact,  she  was  so  much  reduced  that  her 
recovery  seemed  painfully  doubtful,  and  the 
anguish  of  Amy  Ashford  in  particular,  and 
her  apprehensions  as  to  the  final  result,  in- 
creased every  moment. 

Still  Phoebe  breathed  more  freely,  lay  calm 
and  agitated,  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  seemed 
to  be  unconscious  of  any  pain. 

One  of  their  principal  efforts  was  to  impart 
warmth  to  her  limbs,  which,  on  being  first 
taken  into  the  cottage,  were  cold  as  death, 
and  in  this,  after  much  trouble,  they  suc- 
ceeded and  the  blood  seemed  once  more  to 
circulate  freely  through  her  veins,  and  this 
greatly  revived  their  hopes. 

"Poor  girl,"  said  the  dame,  "with  the 
blessing  of  Grod,  I  trust  that  our  endeavours 
will  not  be  in  vain,  aud  that  she  will  shortly 
be  restored  to  sensibility.  But  oh,  how 
fortunate  it  was,  Amy,  that  you  and  your 
brother  discovered  her  when  you  did,  for  had 
she  remained  probably  for  even  the  shortest 
time  longer  in  the  situation  in  which  you 
found  her,  there  is  no  doubt  but  she  must 
have  perished." 

"True,"  coincided  Amy,  "aud  I  shudder 
to  think  of  it.  Unfortunate  girl,  what  will 
be  her  feelings  when  she  revives  to  conscious- 
ness, and  finds  that  she  is  in  the  company 
of  friends  who  would  do  anything  to  serve 
her  and  restore  her  to  happiness  ?" 

"  Yes,"  observed  the  dame,  "  the  sudden 
surprise  might  be  too  much  for  her  in  her 
present  delicate  state,  and  the  utmost  pre- 
caution must  bo  used." 

To  this  Amy  assented,  and  they  continued 
to  watch  with  the  greatest  solicitude  by  the 
side  of  the  couch  of  the  sufierer,  being  un- 


remitting in  their  endeavours  to  restore  her 
to  sensibility. 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  morning  that 
poor  Phoebe  evinced  any  signs  of  returning 
life,  and  she  then  after  a  slight  tremulous 
movement,  opened  her  eyes,  and  with  an 
effort  raising  her  head  from  the  pillow  gazed 
vacantly  around  her,  bewildered  and  uncon- 
scious where  she  was. 

Gratified  at  the  success  of  their  exertions, 
Amy  could  not  repress  a  faint  exclamation  of 
satisfaction,  which  caught  the  ears  of  Phoebe, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  dame,  and  turning 
her  eyes  in  th  e  direction  where  Amy  was  seated , 
she  seemed  to  recognise  her  in  a  moment. 
The  sudden  surprise,  and  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  the  various  emotions  that  at  the 
moment  rushed  tumultuously  on  her  brain 
were  to  much  for  the  poor  girl,  and  with  au 
exclamation  of  agony,  she  again  relapsed 
into  insensibility. 

"  This  is  most  unfortunate,"  said  the  dame, 
"  and  I  fear  will  retard  her  recovery,  for  in 
her  present  delicate  and  precarious  state,  she 
is  but  ill- calculated  to  bear  so  unexpected  a 
surprise.  I  regret  that  you  happened  to  be 
in  the  room  at  the  time  that  she  revived,  for 
had  I  broken  the  truth  to  the  poor  thing 
gradually,  this  probably  would  not  have 
taken  place." 

"  True,  true,"  coincided  Amy,  "  and  no 
one  can  more  deeply  lament  the  occurrence 
than  myself.  Unfortunate  Phoebe,  what  a 
melancholy  fate  is  your's;  alas,  when  will 
your  troubles  have  an  end  ?" 

Once  more  they  renewed  their  exertions, 
but  it  was  long  ere  they  were  crowned  with 
anything  like  success,  and  when  Phoebe  did 
revive,  and  look  around  her,  it  was  evident 
from  the  wild  expression  of  her  eyes,  and 
the  rambling  observations  that  escaped  her 
lips,  that  her  mind  wandered,  and  that  she 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  where  she  was,  or 
who  was  present. 

In  plaintive  tones  of  the  most  bitter  an- 
guish, she  called  upon  the  name  of  her  father, 
appealed  to  him  for  mercy,  and  implored  his 
forgiveness ;  then  she  clasped  her  hands 
vehemently  together,  and  burst  into  a  violent 
paroxysm  of  grief  that  was  quite  piteous  to 
listen  to. 

Amy  was  deeply  affected,  but  cautiously 
seated  herself  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed, 
and  scarcely  dared  to  breath  lest  she  should 
again  attract  the  attention  of  Phoebe,  and 
excite  her  in  the  same  painful  manner  that 
she  had  done  before. 

Dame  Winfield,  however,  in  the  most 
gentle  words  of  kindness,  endeavoured  to 
recall  the  wandering  senses  of  the  hapless 
girl,  aud  to  soothe  her  into  tranquility,  but 
without  the  least  success,  and  she  seemed  to 
become  even  worse  every  minute,  the  symp- 
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Toms  ieing  so  alarming  that  it  appeared  that 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  call  in 
medical  assistance,  if  a  favourable  change 
did  not  shortly  take  place. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Henry — whose 
thoughts  had  been  of  the  most  torturing 
description  on  the  road — arrived  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  the  agony  of  his  mind  on  hearing 
of  the  deplorable  and  alarming  state  of 
Phoebe,  may  be  readily  imagined,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  his  sister — who  was  in 
the  parlour  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  having 
left  the  worthy  dame  in  charge  of  the  invalid 
only  a  few  minutes  before — could  dissuade 
him  from  rushing  at  once  into  her  chamber, 
so  anxious  was  he  again  to  behold  her. 

He  beat  his  breast  in  despair,  and,  if  any- 
thing had  been  wanting  to  convince  him  of 
the  fervour  and  sincerity  of  the  passion  he 
No.  17. 


still  entertained  for  the  unfortunate  girl,  it 
would  have  been  fully  satisfied  by  the  power- 
ful emotions  that  agitated  his  breast  at  that 
moment. 

"Alas,"  he  exclaimed,  "long  sufFeriug, 
want,  and  misery  have  done  their  work,  and 
her  system  has  at  length  sunk  under  their 
baneful  influence.  Poor  Phoebe,  whatever 
your  errors  may  have  been,  you  little  de- 
served so  cruel  a  fate  as  this.  Kind  heaven 
look  down  with  mercy  upon  you." 

To  this  prayer  his  sister  most  fervently 
and  sincerely  responded,  and  she  then  ex- 
erted all  her  gentle  influence  to  soothe  the 
poignancy  of  her  brother's  grief,  in  which, 
ai'ter  a  time,  she  succeeded  much  better  than 
might  have  been  anticipated,  and  after  some 
further  conversation,  and  strictly  enjoining 
his  sister  to  let  him  know  immediately  should 
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any  ainfavotirable  change  take  place,  he  took 
his  departure  from  the  cottage  deeply  wrapped 
in  painful  thought. 

"  Oh,  Phoebe,"  he  soliloquised,  as  he 
slowly  retraced  his  steps  towards  home, 
"  how  fondly  does  my  heart  still  yearn  to- 
wards you,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  taken 
place,  and  I  feel  that  all  my  hopes  of  future 
happiness  are  centered  in  you,  and  that  no 
other  Avomau  can  ever  find  the  same  iilace 
in  ray  affections  that  you  so  firmly  occupy. 
But  what  are  the  sentiments  that  you  enter- 
tain towards  me  ?  Do  you  ever  recal  to  your 
memory  the  happy  days  of  our  youthful  love, 
and  cherish  the  recollection  with  feelings  of 
pleasure,  not  unmingled  with  regret  that 
adverse  fate  should  ever  have  banished  the 
blissful  dream?  or  are  your  affections  all 
buried  in  the  wrongs  you  have  experienced, 
the  cruelty  of  your  guilty  betrayer?  Ob, 
what  torturing  feelings  of  mingled  doubt  and 
fear  does  that  thought  give  rise  to  in  my 
bosom  ;  and  with  what  anxiety  do  I  await 
the  moment  of  our  meeting.  May  kind 
heaven  realise  my  fondest  wishes,  rekindle 
the  passion,  dearest  Phoebe,  which  I  know 
you  formerly  so  warmly  so  sincerely  enter- 
tained for  me,  and  bury  the  painful  past  in 
oblivion." 

The  latter  ideas  somewhat  re-animated  the 
young  seaman's  spirit,  and  revived  his  hopes, 
but  when  he  recollected  how  short  the  time 
was  that  he  probably  would  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  shore,  and  the  uncertainty  whether 
they  would  ever  meet  again,  he  again  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  most  melancholy  feel- 
ings and  gloomy  apprehensions. 

In  this  mood  he  reached  home,  and  there, 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  he  for  some 
time  became  lost  and  bewildered  in  torturing 
and  conflicting  thought.  He  feared  that  the 
system  of  Phoebe  had  received  so  severe  a 
shock,  and  was  so  reduced,  by  sufferings 
almost  too  great  for  human  nature  to  endure, 
for  her  to  recover,  and  that  thought  was  of 
itself  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  the  most 
agonising  emotions  in  his  breast. 

But  he  could  not  long  remain  at  home  in 
that  painful  state  of  suspense,  and  again  he 
hastened  to  Dame  Winfield's  cottage,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  poor  suf- 
ferer. 

Fortunately  the  dismal  forebodings  that 
had  haunted  Henry's  mind  were  not  doomed 
to  be  realised,  for  on  arriving  at  the  cottage, 
and  seeing  his  sister,  he  had  the  unspeakable 
gratification  to  hear  from  her  that  Phoebe 
had  revived  to  consciousness,  had  recognised 
her,  and  greeted  her  with  tears  of  affection 
and  gratitude,  and  had  anxiously  inquired 
after  him,  and  evinced  such  emotion  when 
Amy  informed  her  of  the  sentiments  which 
he  still  so  ardently  entertained  towards  her, 


that  fully  convinced  her  that  he  continued  to 
occupy  a  warm  place  in  her  heart,  and  that 
the  fatal  sentiments  she  had  for  a  time  so 
unfortunately  felt  for  her  betrayer,  were  now 
changed  to  those  of  disgust  and  abhorrence. 

It  was  impossible  for  Henry  to  control  the 
feelings  that  now  agitated  his  breast,  on  re- 
ceiving this  information. 

"  Dear,  unfortunate  girl,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  how  does  my  heart  leap  with  eraotions  of 
joy  and  gratitude  to  hear  this,  and  to  know 
that  I  am  still  remembered  by  her  with  feel- 
ings of  regard.  May  kind  heaven  quickly 
restore  you  to  health,  to  hope,  to  tranquility, 
and  if  I  can  but  be  the  means  of  effecting 
this,  oh,  what  happiness  will  it  afford  me. 
But  why  should  I  any  longer  delay  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  our  meeting?  Con- 
duct me  to  her,  Amy,  for  I  am  all  impatience 
until  I  have  once  more  clasped  the  poor  suf- 
ferer to  my  throbbing  heart,  and  listened  to 
the  tones  of  that  gentle  voice  which  ever  fell 
upon  mine  ears  like  the  melody  of  heaven." 

"  Eestrain  your  feelings,  Henry,"  replied 
his  sister,  "and  await  calmly  the  fitting  time 
for  the  meeting,  which  I  trust  there  will  be 
no  occasion  to  delay  longer  than  to-morrow. 
Phoebe  is  at  present  in  a  tranquil  sleep, 
which  I  hope  will  be  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  and  happy  results,  but  her  con- 
stitution is  so  greatly  impaired  by  long  and 
terrible  suffering,  and  which  it  is  truly 
wonderful  how  she  could  ever  find  strength 
or  fortitude  to  bear  up  against,  that  the 
greatest  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary, 
for  any  powerful  excitement  in  the  present 
delicate  state  of  her  health,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  productive  of  the  most  serious,  if 
not  fatal  consequence." 

"  True,  most  true,  Amy,"  coincided  her 
brother;  "and  to  your  tender  care  and  that 
of  good  Dame  Wiufield,  I  will  with  confi- 
dence leave  the  poor  girl,  certain  that  every- 
thing that  humanity  can  suggest  will  be  done 
for  her.  Bvit  oh.  Amy,  assure  her  how  fondly 
her  image  is  still  enshrined  in  my  heart,  how 
fervently  I  sympathise  with  her  in  the  un- 
mitigated and  unnaerited  sorrows  and  mis- 
fortunes it  has  been  her  hard  lot  to  endure ; 
that  my  every  thought  and  anxiety  is  for  her 
future  welfare  and  happiness.  But  her  un- 
happy parent,  he  must  be  informed  of  her 
return,  and  surely  when  he  again  beholds 
her,  and  hears  the  terrible  sufferings  she  has 
imdergone,  he  can  no  longer  withhold  from 
her  his  forgiveness,  but  take  her  once  more 
to  his  aged  herrt." 

"Alas!"  sighed  Amy,"  I  fear  the  reahsa- 
tion  of  that  hope  must  yet  be  delayed.  They 
have  seen  each  other,  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore our  arrival  at  the  deserted  cottage  of 
poor  old  Maik  Mayfield  where  we  found  the 
unfortunate  Phoebe,  the  painful  meeting  took 
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place,  but  the  wretched  father  refused  to  re- 
cognise his  penitent  child,  and  iu  the  frenzy 
of  his  disordered  brain  threatened  her  with 
his  curses.  Vain  were  all  her  tears,  her 
prayers,  and  supplications,  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  them,  and  casting  her  from  him  as  a 
thing  of  hate,  left  her  to  all  the  horrors  of 
misery  and  despair. 

"  Unfortunate  old  man,"  said  Henry,  in  a 
voice  of  the  deepest  regret;  "hut  this  is  no 
more  than  I  too  fearfully  anticipated.  May 
providence  restore  his  wandering  senses,  and 
yet  bring  about  that  reconciliation  we  so 
anxiously  hope  for.  I  must  see  the  poor 
old  man,  and  endeavour  to  arouse  him  to 
reason." 

"  And  may  heaven  reward  your  praise- 
worthy efforts  with  success,  Harry,"  ejacu- 
lated his  sister,  "  but  we  must  he  careful 
how  we  allude  to  that  delicate  and  jjainful 
subject  in  the  presence  of  Phoebe,  lest  it 
should  tend  to  aggravate  her  sufferings  and 
retard  the  progress  of  her  recovery." 

To  tbis  Henry  agreed,  and  at  his  request 
Amy  left  him  for  a  few  minutes  to  go  to  the 
chamber  of  the  invalid,  and  ascertain  her 
present  state. 

She  quickly  returned,  and  informed  him 
that  Phoebe  still  slept  calmly,  and  that  ail 
seemed  progressing  as  well  as  could  be  ex 
pected,  which  assurance,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  afforded  him  the  most  unbounded 
satisfaction,  and  he  again  quitted  the  cottage 
with  renewed  hope,  and  anxiously  anticipat- 
ing the  result  of  the  interview  with  the  poor 
girl  he  so  fondly  loved  on  the  following  day, 
should  she  happily  be  sufficiently  recovered 
to  leave  her  bed,  which  he  firmly  trusted  she 
would,  under  the  assiduous  care  of  his  amia- 
ble sister  and  the  kind-hearted  Dame  Win- 
field. 

In  the  meantime  he  resolved  to  seek  an 
interview  with  the  unfortunate  old  Mark 
Mayfield,  and  for  that  purpose  instead  of 
immediately  returning  home,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  ancient  and  lonely  house  in  which 
he  had  secluded  himself. 

On  arriving  there,  he  knocked  loudly  at 
the  door,  but  it  remained  rmanswered,  and 
he  could  not  help  encouraging  the  apprehen- 
sion that  something  serious  might  have  hap- 
pened to  the  old  ma.n,  after  the  excitement 
no  doubt  caused  by  his  meeting  with  his 
daughter.  In  the  wretched  and  disordered 
state  of  his  afflicted  mind,  there  was  no 
knowing  to  what  desperate  act  he  might  be 
driven  to  commit.  He  did  not  like  to  leave 
the  house  until  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
Mark  was  not  within,  but  after  repeating  the 
knock  several  times  with  the  like  result,  and 
the  door  being  secured,  he  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  gain  admittance,  unless  he  could  do  so  by 
one  of  the  lower  windows.     He  tried  several 


without  being  able  to  open  them,  but  one,  at 
the  back  of  the  house  yielded  to  his  efforts, 
and  raising  it,  he  entered  the  room  on  which 
it  opened. 

The  usual  death-like  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  dreary  building,  and  none  of 
tlie  doors  being  fastened,  Henry  jDroceeded 
without  obstruction  to  the  room  which  he 
knew  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  old  man, 
and  finding  that  he  was  not  there,  he  went 
to  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept  and  which 
was  vacated  in  the  same  manner. 

Finding  that  poor  old  Mark  was  in  no 
part  of  the  building,  Plenry  quitted  it  by  the 
same  way  he  had  entered  it,  and  slowly  re 
traced  his  way  homewards,  still  entertaining 
the  same  apprehensions  that  something  fatal 
had  befallen  the  unfortunate  man  after  bis 
interview  with  Phoebe,  and  which  filled  his 
mind  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  not  only  on 
the  account  of  Mark,  but  likewise  that  of 
his  daughter,  who  was  so  ill-prepared  to  en- 
counter any  fresh  calamity. 

The  hopes  that  Amy  had  so  sincerely  ex- 
pressed to  her  brother,  were  happily  realised, 
for  after  remaining  in  a  calm  sleep  for  seve- 
ral hours,  Phoebe  awoke  much  refreshed, 
and  the  favourable  change  that  had  taken 
place,  was  more  than  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

Dame  Winfield,  who  "had  continued  most 
unremitting  in  her  kind  and  benevolent  at- 
tentions, and  Amy,  could  not  but  express 
their  satisfaction  in  the  warmest  manner,  and 
a  most  affecting  scene  then  took  place  be- 
tween poor  Phoebe  and  her  friends,  the 
former  for  some  minutes  giving  free  indul- 
gence to  the  feelings  that  agitated  her  breast 
in  sobs  and  tears,  which  they  thought  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  them  to  seek  to 
restrain,  as  it  might  afford  her  some  whole- 
some relief. 

But  when  this  ebullition  of  emotion  had 
in  some  measure  abated,  and  she  had  become 
more  calm,  she  threw  herself  in  the  arms  of 
Amy  and  gave  expression  to  her  feelings  of 
gratitude  for  the  kind  attention  she  had  re- 
ceived from  her  and  the  worthy  dame,  in 
language  as  affectionate  as  it  was  sincere 
and  fervent. 

"  Dear  Phoebe,"  said  Amy,  "  I  must  en- 
treat you  not  to  give  too  much  way  to  the 
excitement  of  your  feelings  in  your  present 
weak  and  exhausted  state.  Thank  heaven 
that  you  are  restored  to  us,  and  that  you 
have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  withstand  the 
dreadful  trials  to  which  you  have  so  long 
unfortunately  been  subjected." 

"  And  you  do  not  despise  and  loathe  the 
wretched  wanderer,  the  unfortunate  outcast 
from  every  hope  ?"  sighed  Phoebe,  in  tones 
so  melancholly  j)laintive,  and  looks  so  sad  and 
agonising,  that  were   enough   to  move  the 
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most  insensible  heart  to  pity,  "  you  will  not 
discard  me  from  your  gentle  bosom,  and 
look  upon  me  as  one  so  fallen  and  degraded 
that  she  is  unworthy  of  anything  but  the 
disgurit  and  execrations  of  her  fellow  crea- 
tures ?" 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  become  so 
cruel  and  unjust  towards  one  who  has  I  am 
convinced  been  far  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,"  replied  Amy,  "  and  who  has  already 
had  to  endure  so  severe  and  terrible  a 
punishment  for  any  errors  of  which  she  may 
have  been  guilty.  May  the  Almighty  look 
down  upon  you  with  mercy,  and  restore  you 
to  that  peace  and  happiness  from  which  you 
have  so  long  unfortunately  been  estranged." 
"  Oh,  this  is  most  kind,  most  affectionate," 
said  Phoebe,  "  and  how  can  I  ever  suffi- 
ciently, dear  Amy,  express  my  gratitude. 
Your  gentle  words  of  comfort  fall  like  the 
soothing  balm  of  heaven  upon  this  poor 
lacerated  heart,  and  impart  a  ray  of  sunshine 
and  hope  in  the  midst  of  my  misery  and 
despair.  Bless  you,  bless  you,  my  dear 
friend,  for  such  I  know  I  am  permitted  to 
call  you.  Oh,  could  my  faltering  lips  dare 
repeat  the  fearful  tale,  you  would  indeed  see 
how  dreadful  have  been  my  sulFerings. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  I  have  been  ena- 
bled to  survive  them;  it  is  wonderful  that 
my  heart  did  not  long  since  break,  and  the 
silent  grave  close  over  my  earthly  sorrows. 
But  there  is  one  whose  name  I  dare  scarcely 
mention,  but  upon  whom  my  thoughts  have 
often  been  most  anxiously  fixed.  Your, 
brother,  Amy,  oh,  what  of  him  ?" 

"  His  heart,  my  brother's  manly  heart,  is 
still  your's  Phoebe,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened,"  replied  Amy,  "  and  no  one  can 
more  deeply  sympathise  with  you  in  the 
misfortunes  to  which  you  have  been  exposed, 
and  the  cruel  wrongs  that  have  been  done 
you." 

"  No,  no,"  said  our  heroine,  with  the  most 
powerful  emotion,  *'  I  dare  not  hope  for,  or 
expect  that.  She  who  so  heartlessly  deceived 
him,  and  broke  those  vows  she  had  so  often 
and  so  solemnly  pledged  to  him,  must  be  un- 
worthy of  anything  but  his  scorn  and  hatred. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  can  look  upon  me 
with  any  other  feeling.  Oh,  how  deeply  have 
I  wronged  him,  and  can  I  ever  expect  to 
receive  his  forgiveness,  or  to  meet  with  any- 
thing but  his  bitterest  reproaches'" 

"  Be  calm,  Phoebe,  I  implore  you,"  remon- 
strated Amy,  "  and  give  not  way  to  those 
dismal  thoughts.  You  do  indeed  wrong  my 
noble-minded  brother  if  you  believe  him 
capable  of  conduct  so  harsh,  so  ungenerous, 
and  unjust.  Did  you  but  know  what  he  has 
suffered  at  your  misfortunes,  and  how  anx- 
ious he  is  to  again  behold  you,  and  assure 
you  of  the  ardent  love  that  has  never  ceased 


to  glow  in  his  bosom  for  you,  you  would  be 
convinced  beyond  all  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
that  which  I  have  asserted." 

"  Noble  Henry,  how  unworthy  am  I  of 
this  solicitude,  this  consideration,  and  for- 
bearance," sighed  Phoebe ;  "  may  you  be 
happy  in  the  possession  of  the  hand  and 
heart  of  some  other  woman  every  way  dcr 
serving  of  your  manly  virtues." 

"No  other  woman  than  Phoebe  Mayfield 
can  ever  possess  the  sincere  and  ardent  love 
of  my  brother,"  returned  Amy,  "  on  no  other 
woman  will  he  consent  to  bestow  his  hand." 

"  Never,  never  can  I  permit  the  sacrifice," 
cried  Phoebe,  vehemently,  and  tears  gushing 
to  her  eyes,  "  the  lost,  the  fallen  Phoebe,  the 
discarded  mistress  of  one  for  whom  she 
abandoned  home,  friends,  lover,  parents, 
everything,  can  only  hope  for  obscurity  and 
the  agony  of  remorse." 

'•  Say  not  so,"  said  Amy,  afiectionately, 
"  you  reproach  yourself  too  severely,  and  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  happi- 
ness will  once  more  dawn  upon  the  gloom 
and  sorrow  of  the  cruel  fate  which  has 
hitherto  so  unfortunately  pursued  you." 

"Alas,  3  cannot  dare  not  hope  that  what 
you  so  kindly  predict  can  ever  be  realised," 
sighed  our  heroine. 

"  You  must  endeavour  to  do  so,"  observed 
Amy,  "  and  I  am  confident  that  all  will  yet 
be  well.  But  pray  endeavour  to  compose 
yourself,  and  to  muster  up  all  your  fortitude 
to  be  able  to  grant  my  poor  brother  that 
meeting  he  is  so  anxious  to  obtain." 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  ever  form  the  resolution 
to  do  so?"  returned  Phoebe,  "and  yet  my 
heart  eagerly  throbs  for  the  interview,  and 
— but  where  do  my  senses  wander?  How 
can  I  dare  hope  for  composure  after  my  tor- 
turing fearful  meeting  with  my  poor  broken- 
hearted father  ?  My  blood  freezes  with 
horror  when  I  recal  it  to  my  memory,  and 
madness  seizes  upon  my  brain.  Oh,  God, 
how  terrible  were  his  looks,  how  appalling 
the  words  with  which  he  cast  me  from  him, 
refused  to  acknowledge  me  for  his  child,  and 
heaped  upon  me  his  hatred  and  reproaches. 
There  is  no  hope  for  an  accursed,  abandoned 
wretch  like  me,  but  to  die  and  hide  my  de- 
gradation in  the  grave." 

Convulsive  sobs  choked  her  further  utter- 
ance, and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
she  sank  back  on  the  pillow  completely  over- 
come by  the  power  of  her  emotions. 

Amy  and  the  dame  were  deeply  affected, 
and  alarmed  lest  the  excitement  under  which 
she  now  laboured,  and  which  they  had  both 
endeavoured  to  prevent,  should  cause  her  to 
relapse  into  that  deplorable  state  from  which 
she  had  so  recently  revived. 

They  tried  all  they  could  to  console  her, 
but  for  some  time  without  the  least  effect, 
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but  at  length  they  succeeded  partially  in 
doing  so,  and  a  copious  flood  of  tears  seemed 
to  afford  her  great  relief. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  she  kept  on 
improving  under  the  care  of  the  dame  and 
Amy,  and  the  latter  lost  no  time  in  inform- 
ing her  brother,  for  she  was  well  aware  how 
impatient  he  would  be  to  know,  and  his 
satisfaction  at  the  intelligence  may  be  easily 
imagined. 

Phoebe  passed  a  tranquil  night,  and  the 
next  morning  such  a  wonderful  and  rapid 
improvemeut  had  taken  jilace,  that  she  felt 
better,  much  better  than  she  had  done  for 
mauy  months  before,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  leave  her  bed. 

Having  done  so,  and  being  perfectly  com- 
posed, Amy  ventured  to  inform  her  that  her 
brother  had  been  waiting  for  some  time 
below,  most  anxious  and  impatient  to  see 
her,  if  she  thought  she  could  find  fortitude 
sufficient  for  the  interview. 

A  slight  tremor  came  over  the  poor  girl  at 
this  intimation,  she  hesitated,  and  tears  came 
to  her  eyes  as  she  said. 

"  Generous,  noble-hearted  Harry,  oh,  can 
you  indeed  forgive  the  misguided  being  who 
so  heartlessly  deceived  you,  and  blighted  the 
fond  hopes  you  had  even  from  boyhood's 
earliest  days  cherished  ?  Can  you  possibly 
look  upon  her  with  any  other  feeling  than 
that  of  shame  and  contempt.  Oh,  how 
keenly  do  I  feel  my  own  degradation,  and  I 
shrink  from  this  interview  with  the  conscious 
dread  of  the  greatest  criminal.  I  cannot, 
dare  not  meet  one  whom  I  have  so  cruelly 
injured,  and  of  whose  respect  I  have  ren- 
dered myself  so  entirely  unworthy." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  Phoebe, 
arouse  yourself  from  this  gloomy  and  tortur- 
ing state  of  mind,"  said  Amy,  "  and  en- 
deavour to  meet  with  firmness  and  com- 
posure him  whose  manly  heart  still  throbs 
so  fondly  towards  you,  and  who  is  so  anxious 
to  forget  the  dismal  past  in  the  joy  of  the 
present.  Come,  come,  cheer  you,  my  un- 
fortunate friend,  sister,  for  as  such  alone  do 
1  look  upon  you,  as  such  do  I  sincerely, 
affectionately  regard  you." 

"Dear,  kind,  gentle  Amy,"  exclaimed  our 
heroine,  throwing  herself  upon  her  bosom, 
overpowered  by  her  emotions,  "you  were 
an  affectionate  sister  to  me,  but  unworthy 
have  I  proved  myself  of  your  regard.  Never, 
never,  did  I  feel  more  bitterly  my  own  guilt 
than  at  this  moment." 

"No  more,  Phoebe,"  remonstrated  Amy, 
"your  words  pain  me.  Surely  you  reproach 
yourself  too  severely.  But  again  I  beg  of 
you  to  summon  fortitude  to  your  aid,  and  no 
longer  keep  my  poor  brother  in  a  torturing 
state  of  suspense." 

"  Heavpn  help  me  and  give  me  strength 


for  this  painful  task,"  ejaculated  Phoebe,  in 
a  voice  of  extreme  agitation,  and  clasping 
her  hands  together.  "Your  arm,  decji  Amj, 
I  will  meet  him,  even  though  it  be  to  listen 
to  his  bitterest  reproaches." 

Amy  and  the  dame — who  did  not  think 
proper  to  be  an  intruder  upon  the  interview 
— encouraged  the  poor  girl  with  a  smile, 
and  with  trembling  footsteps,  and  a  wildly 
palpitating  heart,  she  suffered  her  amiable 
friend  to  conduct  her  from  the  room. 

Torturing  indeed  was  the  state  of  suspense 
with  which  Henry  Ashford  had  been  waiting 
in  the  little  parlour  the  appearance  of  his 
still  beloved  Phoebe,  and  he  sometimes  be- 
came so  impatient  that  he  was  half  resolved 
to  hasten  up  stairs,  and  thus  precipitate  the 
meeting,  Various  and  painful  were  the 
thoughts  that  crowded  upon  and  agitated 
his  mind,  as  he  paced  the  room  to  and  fro 
with  disordered  footsteps,  but  gratitude  to 
heaven  for  the  ])reseut  recovery  of  the  poor 
girl  predominated  over  every  other  feeling  in 
his  breast,  and  considering  the  dreadful  state 
to  which  she  had  been  reduced  from  long 
continued  suffering,  he  could  not  but  con- 
sider it  all  but  miraculous. 

The  delay  of  every  moment  seemed  to  be 
an  age  to  him,  and  he  listened  with  breath- 
less attention  to  catch  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
steps and  those  of  his  sister  upon  the  stairs. 

Ever  and  anon  their  voices  reached  his 
ears,  though  he  could  not  distinguish  a  word 
they  uttered,  and  the  melancholy  and 
plaintive  tones  of  poor  Phoebe  thrilled  upon 
his  heart  with  a  powerful  emotion,  which 
convinced  him  more  than  ever  how  entirely 
that  heart  still  acknowledged  her  its  mistress. 
Yet  when  he  thought  of  all  the  melancholy 
circumstances  connected  with  her  fate,  and 
the  numerous  difficulties  and  sorrows  by 
which  it  was  still  surrounded,  especially  in 
regard  to  her  unfortunate  father,  he  could 
not  but  suffer  the  most  painful  doubts  and 
apprehensions  as  to  the  result  to  distract  his 
mind. 

"  May  heaven  mercifully  watch  over  her, 
and  restore  her  again  to  that  peace  of  mind 
to  which  she  has  so  long  been  a  stranger," 
he  said;  "  and,  oh  may  her  wretched  parent 
be  again  awakened  to  reason,  and  cause  him 
to  receive  once  more  to  his  arms  that  poor 
child  whose  penitence  is  so  sincere  and 
fervent." 

He  was  interrupted  m  this  soliloquy,  by 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  room-door 
above,  then  the  sound  of  light  footsteps  de- 
scending the  stairs,  met  his  attentive  ears, 
and  the  moment  the  parlour  door  was  opened 
by  Amy,  Henry  rushed  hastily  forward,  there 
was  a  half  frantic  shriek,  and  Phoebe  May- 
field  sunk  insensible  in  the  arms  of  that 
faithful  lover  whom  she  had  in  an  evil  hour 
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ileserted,  and  whom  she  had  never  expected 
to  behold  again. 


CHAPTER  XLI, 

FIRST   LOVE, — A   RAY   OF   SUNSHINE, 

How  is  it  possible  to  describe  the  mingled 
emotions  of  joy,  sorrow,  hope  and  fear  which 
agitated  the  breast  of  the  young  seaman  as 
he  pressed  convulsively  the  still  lovely, 
though  emaciated  form  of  Phoebe  to  his 
hei.rt,  and  gazed  in  her  pale  countenance, 
which  in  years  gone  by,  ere  misfortune  had 
cast  is  shadows  o'er  their  fate,  had  ever 
smiled  on  him  so  fondly.  What  a  tumult  of 
torturing  feelings  rushed  upon  his  brain,  as 
he  recalled  to  his  memory  the  happy,  joyous, 
innocent  being  she  then  was,  and  beheld  her 
wretched,  careworn,  heart-broken,  and  broken 
in  constitution  as  she  was  now.  The  con- 
trast was  so  painful  that  it  almost  over- 
powered him,  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  manly  tears  started  to  his  eyes, 
and  he  felt  as  though  his  heart  would  burst. 
Again  and  again  he  clasped  her  close  to  his 
bosom,  and  pressed  the  most  fervent  kisses 
of  affection  on  her  pale  lips,  while  his  sister 
stood  by,  deeply  moved,  but  without  attempt- 
ing to  interrupt  him  in  the  expression  of  his 
feelings. 

"  Phoebe,  beloved  Phoebe,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  do  I  indeed  once  more  clasp  your  be- 
loved form  to  my  throbbing  heart,  and  gaze 
again  upon  those  beauteous,  but  now  care- 
worn features,  which  sleeping  or  waking, 
have  ever  been  present  to  my  imagination? 
All  merciful  providence  I  thank  you.  But 
alas,  how  sad,  how  torturing  is  it  to  con- 
template the  awful  change  which  time  and 
suffering  have  wrought,  in  this  fair  being,  to 
view  the  terrible  wreck  of  what  was  once 
perfection,  shedding  happiness  and  sunshine 
upon  the  path  of  all  who  knew  her.  May 
eternal  curses  light  upon  the  head  of  the 
heartless  villain  who  has  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  misery." 

"  I  fully  appreciate  your  feelings,  my  dear 
brother,"  observed  Amy;  "but  you  must 
endeavour  to  restrain  them,  for  should  poor 
Phoebe  become  too  much  excited,  it  would 
be  better  if  this  interview  had  not  taken 
place  at  present,  as  it  might  be  productive  of 
the  most  serious  consequences.  See,  she 
revives,  be  calm  and  cautious." 

With  a  sigh,  our  heroine  did  revive  from 
her  temporary  insensibility,  and  breathing 
his  name  in  a  half  stifled  voice,  and  fixing 
upon  him  a  look  of  the  most  indescribable 
emotion,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
her  head  sunk  upon  his  bosom. 


With  rapture  he  strained  her  convulsively 
to  his  heart,  and  for  a  few  moments  his  agita- 
tion was  so  great  thathe  could  not  trust  him- 
self to  give  utterance  to  the  words  that  arose 
to  his  lips. 

"Phoebe,  ever  beloved  Phoebe,"  he  at 
length  exclaimed ;  "  poor  suffering  victim  of 
a  cruel  and  remorseless  fate,  thank  the  All 
merciful  God  who  has  heard  my  prayers,  and 
restored  you  to  that  devoted  heart  which 
through  weal  or  woe  has  never  ceased  to 
throb  for  you.  Oh,  the  bliss  unspeakable, 
yet  sorrow  of  this  meeting.  Speak  to  me, 
my  own  dearest  Phoebe,  assure  me  that  I 
still  hold  a  place  in  your  affections,  and 
render  me  by  so  d<nng  one  of  the  happiest  of 
human  beings.  Oh,  let  me  again  hear  the 
beloved  tones  of  that  sweet  gentle  voice,  I 
have  in  transport,  so  often  listened  to," 

He  felt  her  heart  throb  violently  against 
his,  and  her  limbs  tremble,  as  he  thus  spoke, 
then  she  gently  raised  her  head  from  his 
bosom,  and  fixed  her  eyes,  still  swimming  in 
tears,  upon  his  countenance  with  an  expres- 
sion of  such  intense  affection,  yet  melancholy 
regret  and  anguish  that  must  have  moved 
the  hardest  heart  to  pity. 

"  Henry,  faithful,  much  wronged  Henry," 
she  sobbed,  "  what  feelings  of  anguish 
struggle  in  this  poor  desolated  breast  at  this 
moment.  Mingled  joy,  and  gratitude,  and 
sorrow  thrill  throughout  my  veins,  and  my 
throbbing  heart  seems  ready  to  burst  from 
its  tenement.  But  no,"  she  added  with  a 
shudder,  and  shrinking  from  his  embrace; 
"  I  dare  not,  must  not  gaze  upon  him  whom 
I  so  wantonly  deceived,  and  abandoned,  and 
left  to  misery  and  regret.  The  burning  blush 
of  shame  rises  to  my  cheek,  when  I  tiiink  of 
the  guilty  past,  and  I  feel  myself  a  wretched 
degraded  creature,  worthy  alone  of  your  scorn 
and  hatred." 

"  Porbear,  dearest  Phoebe,  T  implore  you, 
if  you  would  not  drive  me  to  distraction," 
replied  Henry ;  "  oh,  why  thus  cruelly  re- 
proach yourself  for  that  for  which  you  have 
so  dreadfully  suffered,  and  already  made 
more  than  ample  atonement?  You  have 
been  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  most  con- 
summate villany,  and  surely  the  curses  of 
heaven  will  pursue  him  for  the  base  and 
treacherous  part  he  has  acted  towards  the 
innocent  the  confiding  girl  who  in  a  fatal 
moment  yielded  to  his  insidious  artifices, 
little  suspecting  the  cruel,  the  diabolical 
snare  that  was  laid  for  her  destruction.  Oh, 
Phoebe,  can  you  doubt  the  feelings  that 
agitate  my  breast  at  this  moment?  How 
sincerely  my  heart  sympathises  with  you? 
Away  with  all  remembrance  of  the  gloomy 
past,  you  are  still  my  own  beloved  Plioebe." 

"  Oh,  heartless  being  I  must  be,  ever  to 
deceive  one  so  good  and  generous,  so  faithful 
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and  affectionate,"  sobbed  Phoebe,  in  a  voice 
almost  choked  by  the  intensity  of  her  emo- 
tions ;  "  I  feel  myself  undeserving  of  your 
forgiveness,  and  yet  I  know  not  what  it  was 
that  hurried  me  on  to  destruction.  Some 
fatal  spell  seemed  to  be  upon  me — I  must 
have  been  mad — yet  so  powerful  was  the 
influence  that  my  guilty  betrayer  had  obtained 
over  mcj  that  I  could  not  resist  the  terrible 
infatuation.  It  was  a  fearful  dream  which 
had  taken  possession  of  my  senses,  and  from 
which  I  was  only  to  awaken  to  all  the  horrors 
of  shame  and  remorse." 

"  As  a  dream,  Phoebe,  then,"  observed 
her  lover,  "let  us  endeavour  to  view  the 
painful  past,  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  hope  and  happiness. 

"  Happiness,"  repeated  our  heroine,  in  a 
voice  of  the  most  impressive  melancholy, 
"  alas  !  it  can  never  again  be  mine.  Flatter 
me  not  with  hopes,  Henry,  that  can  never 
be  realised  ;  when  I  think  of  the  misfortunes, 
the  horrors  of  which  I  have  been  the  guilty 
cause,  I  shrink  appalled,  and  my  guilty  con- 
science goads  me  on  to  the  very  depths  of 
despair.  My  brain  maddens  .as  I  reflect. 
Did  not  my  cruel  desertion  break  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  best  of  mother's,  and  has  it 
not  driven  my  poor  father  to  madness  ?  Oh, 
never,  never  can  I  forget  the  poor  old  man's 
wild  looks  of  agony — his  fearful  words — his 
bitter,  but  just  reproaches,  when  I  knelt  at 
his  feet,  in  all  the  overwhelming  anguish  of 
remorse,  and  implored  his  forgiveness;  and 
he  disowned  me,  cast  me  from  him  with 
disgust  and  loathing,  half-breathing  curses 
on  my  guilty  head.  And  can  a  miserable 
outcast  like  me,  e'er  hope  again  for  peace 
and  happiness  ?  No,  no,  no,  there  is  pre- 
sumption, there  is  mockery  in  the  thought. 
Leave  me,  Henry,  despise,  shun  me,  loathe 
me,  gentle  Amy;  let  me  again  become  a 
■wanderer  o'er  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fallen, 
guilty  Phoebe  Mayfield  has  no  claim  upon 
the  sympathy  of  her  fellow  creatures." 

With  a  shudder  she  drew  herself  from  the 
embrace  of  Henry  as  she  uttered  these  words, 
and  sinking  in  a  chair,  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  sobbed  hysterically. 

Henry  Ashford  was  so  bewildered  and 
agitated  by  the  various  emotions  which 
almost  overwhelmed  him,  that  he  knew  not 
what  to  say,  what  to  do  to  soothe  the  poor 
suffering  girl,  whose  every  word  had  pierced 
his  heart  with  agony ;  and  his  sister  was  as 
deeply  affected  as  himself.  But  fearful  that 
the  trial  might  be  too  much  for  Phoebe,  she 
was  anxious  not  to  prolong  the  scene,  and 
kindly  approaching  her,  and  taking  her  hand 
in  the  gentlest  accent  she  said — 

"  Oh,  why,  Phoebe,  will  you  thus  give  way 
to  despair,  and  close  your  heart  to  every 
feeling   of  hope   and   comfort  ?     Heaven   is 


good  and  merciful,  and  believe  me,  as  it  has 
preserved  you  hitherto  through  all  the  terrible 
adventures  it  has  been  your  hard  lot  to  en- 
counter, so  will  it  ere  long  restore  you  to 
peace,  if  not  to  complete  happiness." 

"  It  will,"  added  Henry,  eagerly,  "  I  feel 
satisfied  that  it  will,  and  that  the  heavy 
clouds  that  have  so  long  darkened  the  horizon 
of  your  happiness  will  be  dispersed,  and 
bright  sunshine  succeed  the  gloom  with 
which  your  fate  has  so  long  been  overcast. 
It  will  be  the  constant  study  of  myself  and 
sister  to  bring  about  the  realisation  of  those 
wishes,  and  oh,  what  happiness  will  it  afford 
us  can  we  be  the  means  of  contributing  to 
so  joyful,  so  desirable  an  end.  Come,  Phoebe, 
it  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  see  you  resign 
yourself  to  this  state  of  mental  anguish  and 
despondency ;  I  beseech  you,  by  the  love 
you  formerly  avowed  for  me,  and  which  I 
cannot  but  fondly  believe  you  still  cherish 
for  me,  to  exert  all  your  energies  to  regain 
tranquillity,  and  rest  assured,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  taken  place,  the  love  of  Henry  Ash- 
ford is,  and  must  ever  remain  the  same  for 
Phoebe  Mayfield,  as  in  those  blissful  days, 
when  we  knew  no  pleasure  if  absent  from 
each  other's  society,  no  joy  so  great  as  in 
the  expression  of  our  mutual  affections.  Oh, 
let  me  but  see  a  smile  once  more  irradiate 
those  beloved  features,  that  sweet,  that  hea- 
venly smile,  which  was  ever  present  to  my 
imagination  in  the  dreary  midnight  watch 
while  tossed  about  on  the  blue  waters  of  the 
ocean  ;  say  but  the  blissful  words  that  I  still 
hold  a  place  in  your  heart,  and  I  shall  be  the 
happiest,  the  most  blest  of  human  beings." 

"Henry,  ever  dear  and  faithful  Henry," 
exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  once  more  throwing 
herself  convulsively  in  his  arms ;  "  the  poor 
penitent  wauderer  has  no  will  but  yours,  no 
hope,  no  prospect  of  future  happiness  but  in 
you.  Her  heart,  that  heart  which  is  almost 
broken,  with  its  latest  pulsation,  must  throb 
alone  for  you.  Bless  you,  bless  you,  Henry, 
I  am  your's  only,  evermore  !  " 

"  Heavenly  words !  "  exclaimed  the  enrap- 
tured young  man,  straining  her  to  his  bosom, 
and  kissing  away  the  tear  drops  that  trem- 
bled on  her  cheek;  "now  indeed  are  my 
fondest  wishes  accomplished,  and  the  sorrows 
of  the  dreary  past  may  be  forgotten.  Phoebe 
Mayfield  still  loves  me,  and  I  am  happy." 

It  was  some  minutes  after  this  ere  the 
lovers  could  regain  their  composure,  but  the 
looks  of  Phoebe,  and  the  faint  smiles  that 
played  upon  the  pale  features,  shewed  that 
for  the  first  time  for  many,  many  months,  a 
sunny  ray  of  hope  and  happiness  had  beamed 
upon  the  gloom  of  misery  and  despair  which 
had  so  long  enshrouded  her  careworn  mind; 
and  need  v/e  say  with  what  powerful  emotions 
Amy  had  witnessed  the  affecting  scene. 
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After  a  time  they  were  enabled  to  talk 
more  calmly,  and  the  dame  having  joined 
them,  heartily  expressed  her  satisfaction  at 
tlie  happy  result  of  the  interview,  which  was 
far  more  favourable  than  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  could  have  anticipated. 

It  was  not  till  the  evening,  and  after  they 
had  arranged  everything  for  the  futurre  resi- 
dence of  Phoebe  at  the  cottage  of  Henry 
and  his  sister,  and  that  she  should  remove 
there  on  the  following  day,  that  the  former 
took  his  departure,  a  happier  man  than  he 
had  been  for  many  a  day  ;  and  Amy  remained 
behind,  unwilling  to  leave  Phoebe  alone  to 
the  society  of  Dame  Winfield,  in  which  she 
might  feel  dull,  and  probably  relapse  into 
that  utter  state  of  despondency  from  which 
for  the  present  she  had  been  so  happily 
aroused. 

Amy  endeavoured  to  divert  her  thoughts 
from  the  gloomy  retrospect  of  the  past  in 
the  hope  of  the  future  ;  and  when  Phoebe 
alluded  to  the  fearful  meeting  which  had 
taken  place  between  herself  and  her  unfor- 
tunate father,  with  feelings  of  the  most  poig- 
nant anguish,  Amy  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost  to  banish  it  from  her  thoughts ;  and 
to  comfort  her  with  the  hope  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  the  aged  Mark 
would  recover  from  the  fatal  malady  which 
now  affected,  his  reason,  and  receive  her 
again  to  his  heart  with  all  that  warmth  of 
affection  which  he  had  once  bestowed  upon 
her. 

In  these  praiseworthy  eiforts  Amy  at  last 
partially  succeeded,  and  Phoebe  became  com- 
paratively calm,  and  at  an  early  hour  retired 
to  her  chamber  for  the  night,  whither  Amy 
accompanied  her. 

That  night  poor  Phoebe,  for  the  first  time 
for  a  long  period,  experienced  a  respite  from 
the  fearful  miseries  it  had  been  her  terrible 
fate  to  encounter,  and  hopeful  visions  of  the 
future  rendered  the  hours  of  sleep  happy 
and  refreshing. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  WARNING,  AND  THE  ADVENTURE  IN  THE 
CHURCHYARD. 

ftenry,  on  parting  with  Phoebe  and  his  sister, 
proceeded  with  a  light  heart,  now  buoyed  up 
with  hope,  on  his  way  home. 

"Dear  girl,"  he  said,  "kind  Providence, 
in  the  midst  of  all  your  sorrows  has  not  de- 
serted you,  and  the  time,  I  trust,  will  yet 
come,  when  happiness  will  again  be  restored 
to  you,  and  the  horrors  of  the  past  be  buried 
in  oblivion.  I  feel  the  fond  sentiments  with 
which   that    gentle    being  from    boyhood's 


earliest  days  inspired  me,  glowing  with  re- 
newed fervour  in  my  breast,  and  exciting 
every  thought  and  wish  to  future  bliss.  And 
she  loves  me  still,  her  lips  have  avowed  it. 
Blessed  assurance,  it  has  snatched  me  from 
despair,  and  pointed  out  the  path  to  halcyon 
bliss.  Beloved  Phoebe,  great  as  has  been 
the  trialito  which  your  fatal  passion  for  the 
villain  Selborne  has  subjected  him,  your 
faithful  Henry  will  never,  never  reproach 
you,  but  make  it  the  study  of  his  future  life 
to  calm  the  rude  tempest  which  so  long  has 
distracted  your  mind,  and  to  contribute  to 
your  happiness." 

But  still  in  spite  of  all,  some  gloomy 
thoughts  and  forebodings  would  obtrude 
themselves  upon  his  mind,  and  which  he 
found  it  difficult  to  banish.  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  was  the  certainty  of  his 
being  speedily  compelled  to  join  his  ship, 
and  to  depart  from  England  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  the  idea  of  a  separation  from 
Phoebe  just  at  that  critical  period,  was  tor- 
turing in  the  extreme,  and  filled  him  with 
dread  as  to  what  might  happen  to  her  and 
his  sister  when  deprived  of  his  protection. 
He  now  deeply  regretted  that  he  had  con- 
tinued to  pursue  a  nautical  life  after  his  dis- 
charge from  the  first  ship  in  which  he  had 
served,  although  his  manly  and  courageous 
spirit  warmly  attached  him  to  the  service, 
and  he  had  ever  remained  undaunted  in  the 
hour  of  the  greatest  danger.  He,  however, 
endeavoured  to  banish  these  gloomy  thoughts 
from  his  mind,  and  to  look  forward  wih  hope 
to  the  future. 

There  was  another  subject  which  also 
caused  him  considerable  anxiety  of  mind, 
and  that  was  the  unfortunate  malady  with 
which  the  brain  of  poor  old  Mark  Mayfield 
was  afl[iicted,  and  the  little  prospect  that 
there  was  at  present  of  his  being  restored  to 
reason,  so  that  there  might  be  a  probability 
of  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Phoebe 
being  effected.  Could  he  but  see  that  desir- 
able object  accomplished,  and  Phoebe  re- 
ceived again  to  her  father's  arms,  previous  to 
his  departure  from  his  native  land,  he 
thought  he  could  be  content. 

These  reflections  reminded  him  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  Mark  from  the  old  house, 
which  had  excited  some  strange  fears  and 
suspicions  in  his  breast,  and  before  he  re- 
turned home,  he  resolved  to  repair  to  the 
lonely  retreat  of  the  old  man  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  still  absent. 

He  was  not  long  in  arriving  there,  but 
although  it  was  now  dark,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive a  light  in  any  of  the  windows,  which 
made  him  imagine  that  Mark  was  not  within, 
for  he  knew  that  he  seldom  retired  to  rest 
till  long  after  the  hour  of  midnight,  but 
would  sit  gloomily  brooding  over  his  sorrovt's, 
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and  talking  -wiltlly  to  himself,  and  sometimes 
he  would  be  thus  occupied  for  the  whole  of 
the  night. 

He  however,  knocked  loudly  at  the  door  as 
he  had  done  on  the  previous  occasion,  and 
receiving  no  answer,  he  went  round  to  the 
hack  of  the  house,  to  see  whether  the  window 
was  still  unfastened,  as  ho  had  found  it  be- 
fore, and  discovering  it  to  be  so,  he  imagined 
that  Mark  still  remained  absent,  which  again 
excited  his  suspicions. 

He,  however,  determined  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  poor  old  man  was  not  within  the 
building,  and  he  therefore  again  entered  at 
the  window,  and  proceeded  over  the  whole  of 
the  rooms  which  the  house  contained,  but 
found  them  all  entirely  deserted. 

His  fears  and  suspicions  that  something 
serious  had  happened  to  the  old  man  were 
No.  18. 


now  greatly  strengthened,  the  more  so  in 
consequence  of  the  anguish  it  would  natu- 
rally cause  Phoebe,  when  the  fact  should  be 
revealed  to  her, 

"  Unfortunate  man,"  he  said,  as  he  slowly 
departed  from  the  ancient  building,  the  gloom 
and  solitude  of  which  was  chilling  to  the 
feelings,  and  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  tl)e 
most  dismal  thoughts,  "  too  much  do  I  fear 
that  you  have  been  hurried  by  madness  to 
some  untimely  end,  and  if  so  how  fearful 
may  be  the  troubles  that  are  yet  in  store  for 
my  poor  Phoebe.  I  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  breaking  the  melancholy  and  painful  in- 
telligence to  her,  and  the  hopes  that  I  had 
ventured  to  indulge  in  begin  to  subside. 
Alas,  will  the  sorrows  of  that  unhappy  girl 
never  he  at  an  end  ?'' 

He    sighed    deeply   as    these    reflections 
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crowded  upon  and  racked  liis  brain,  and  with 
the  most  dismal  forebodings,  he  emerged 
from  the  house,  and  was  about  to  proceed  on 
his  way,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  shadow  of  a  liumien  form 
on  the  earth,  and  raising  his  eyes,  he  beheld 
standing  immediately  before  him,  in  the  dim 
uncertain  light,  a  strange  looking  being,  who 
seemed  determined  to  obstruct  his  path,  and 
whom  he  could  not  easily  avoid. 

As  well  as  he  could  distinguish,  it  was  the 
haggard  form  of  an  old  woman,  bent  double 
with  age  and  decrepitude,  miserably  clad 
and  supporting  herself  on  a  staff,  while  her 
eyes  which  flashed  with  a  disagreeable  ex- 
pression, were  fixed  intently  upon  him. 

He  gazed  with  some  amazement  at  this 
singular  being,  whose  attitude  was  fixed,  and 
from  whose  lips  issued  a  strange  unnatural 
murmuring  sound,  something  between  a 
wail  and  a  laugh  of  derision. 

Ashamed  of  the  momentary  feeling  of 
awe  which  the  appearance  of  the  woman  had 
caused  him,  Henry  hastily  approached  nearer 
to  her,  and  he  then  had  a  more  distinct  view 
of  her  features,  which  were  most  repulsive 
but  she  moved  not,  and  seemed  by  her  looks 
to  enjoy  the  surprise  and  confusion  which 
he  evinced. 

It  was  the  strange  gipsy  sybil  who  had 
appeared  to  Phoebe  and  Lord  Selbome  on 
two  or  three  occasions;  but  Henry  knew  not 
that,  and  had  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
seen  her  before. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  woman?" 
he  peremptorily  demanded,  vexed  at  the 
boldness  of  her  demeanour,  "  why  do  you 
obstruct  my  path,  and  what  is  your  business 
with  me  ?" 

"  To  warn  you,"  replied  the  sybil,  "  that 
the  troubles  of  yourself  and  Phoebe  May- 
field  are  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  hopes 
you  fondly  venture  to  indulge  in,  Henry 
Ashford,  are  not  fated  to  be  realised  till 
many  a  bitter  pang  hath  wrung  both  your 
hearts." 

"  Mad  woman,"  said  Henry,  impatiently, 
"  think  you  that  your  silly  and  idle  predic- 
tions can  have  any  other  effect  on  me  than 
to  excite  my  scorn.  Begone  ;  your  insolence 
is  offensive,  and  I  am  in  no  humour  to  listen 
to  you." 

"And  yet,  young  man,"  returned  the 
gipsy,  "you  may  ere  long  find  that  my  warn- 
ings are  not  to  be  despised.  Phoebe  May- 
field  has  already  found  the  truth  of  that,  for 
had  she  heeded  my  words,  and  retraced  her 
steps  in  time,  the  seducer's  guilty  designs 
would  have  been  defeated,  and  how  many  of 
those  fearful  sufferings  it  has  been  her  fate 
to  experience,  what  feeling  of  siiame  and 
remorse  might  she  not  have  been  spared. 
But  she,  like  you   affect  to   do,  treated  my 


predictions  with  scorn,  and  need  I  tell  you 
what  have  been  the  consequences?'' 

There  was  an  earnestness  about  the  old 
woman's  manner  which  gave  a  remarkable 
effect  to  her  observations,  and  Henry  eould 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  them, 

"Strange  woman,"  he  demanded,  "how 
have  you  acquired  the  knowledge  that  you 
pretend  to." 

"  It  matters  not,"  she  replied,  "  that  which 
I  promise  never  fails  to  be  fulfilled.  Will 
you  be  convinced  of  my  power,  if  T  tell  you 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  now  occu^sy 
your  breast?" 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  Harry,  incredu- 
lously, "  I  degrade  myself  by  condescending 
to  listen  to  yon.  No  longer  detain  me, 
woman,  but  away." 

"  Nay,  you  must,  you  shall  hear  me,"  said 
the  sybil,  determinedly,  "you  still  love  the 
wretched  victim  of  the  betrayer's  artifices,  in 
spite  of  the  deceptive  part  she  acted  towards 
you,  the  way  in  which  she  broke  the  vows 
she  had  so  often  and  so  solemnly  pledged  to 
you.  'Tis  well,  she  also  returns  your  pas- 
sion, but  mark  me,  Hemy  Ashford,  ere  she 
can  become  your  wife,  human  blood  must  be 
shed,  murder  must  be  committed." 

Henry  started,  and,  in  spite  of  himself, 
the  tones  in  which  the  gipsy  uttered  this 
strange  and  awful  prognostication,  and  the 
confidence  with  which  she  seemed  to  speak, 
excited  in  his  breast  a  feeling  bordering 
upon  terror;  but  before  he  could  recover 
himself  sufficiently  to  pnt  any  farther  ques- 
tions to  her,  she  moved  hurriedly  from  the 
spot,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Henry  was  so  surprised  at  this  strange 
adventure — which  had  more  the  appearance 
of  romance  than  reality — that  he  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
bewilderment,  and  gazing  eagerly  in  the 
direction  where  the  old  gipsy  sybil  had  dis- 
appeared. But  he  quickly  recovered,  and 
chiding  himself  for  his  weakness,  he  hasten- 
ed from  the  old  house  towards  his  home. 

"Tool  that  I  was,"  he  said,  "to  stop  to 
listen  to  this  mad  woman.  At  any  rate,  I 
should  now  treat  her  observations  with  the 
contempt  which  they  alone  merit." 

But  he  could  not  treat  them  so  lightly  as 
he  proposed  to  himself;  there  was  a  tone  of 
seriousness  about  the  sybil's  extraordinaiy 
predictions  that  made  a  strange  impression 
on  his  mind,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  and  he  gloomily  pondered  on  them 
as  he  proceeded  on  his  way. 

He  never  remembered  to  have  seen  the 
old  woman  before,  and  yet  she  seemed  to  bo 
familiarly  acquainted  with  him,  and  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  himself  and 
the  unfortunate  Phoebe.  And  what  could 
be  her  motives  for  thus  ^  crossing  his  path 
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and  giving  utterance,  in  the  apparent  spirit 
af  prophecy,  to  the  sti'auge  observations  she 
had  ?  They  did  not  seem  to  be  dictated  by 
feelings  of  malice,  and  why  should  they  be 
so,  since  he  being  unacquainted  with  her, 
eould  not  possibly  have  given  her  any  cause 
of  oflfence ;  and  he  knew  not,  in  fact,  to 
what  to  attribute  her  conduct^  seeing  that 
she  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it. 

The  truth  with  which  she  had  described 
his  thoughts  and  wishes,  his  feelirgs,  and 
his  passions,  and  also  those  of  Phoebe, 
startled  him,  and  the  longer  he  ruminated, 
the  more  did  he  become  lost  in  astonishment 
and  perplexity.  How  had  she  acqaired  her 
knowledge  ?  By  what  means  did  she  pene- 
trate the  secrets  of  his  breast,  and  foretell 
that  which  was  to  come,  with  such  apparent 
confidence  and  earnestness  ?  For  a  time  his 
scepticism  was  shaken,  and  he  was  half  in- 
clined to  become  superstitious,  while  her 
solemn  and  dread  prognostications  that  there 
were  more  troubles  in  store  for  him  and 
Phoebe,  and  that  murder  must  be  committed 
ere  their  union  could  take  place,  excited  in 
his  mind  a  sensation  of  fear  and  dismal 
foreboding,  which,  although  he  endeavoured 
to  treat  with  indifference  and  contempt,  he 
could  not  conquer. 

The  wild  and  unearthly  appearance  of  the 
sybil,  too,  was  calculated  to  excite  a  certain 
feeling  of  awe  in  the  mind  of  any  person, 
and  to  leave  behind  an  impression  of  the 
most  bewildering  and  disagreeable  nature, 
and  such  was  the  effect  that  it  now  had  upon 
Henry  Ashford. 

"How  strange  is  this  adventure,  and  to 
what  can  it  tend?"  he  questioned  himself, 
still  unable  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  his 
thoughts,  "  but,  psha,"  he  added,  "  why 
should  I  suffer  it  to  annoy  me  thus?  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself  to  think  that  I  should 
give  one  serious  thought  to  the  wild  and  ridi- 
culous freaks  of  some  poor  lunatic,  one  of 
the  gipsy  tribe  whose  trade  it  is  to  prey  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  weak  for  the  purpose  of 
extortion.  And  yet  she  could  hardly  sup- 
pose that  I  was  a  man  likely  to  be  thus  im- 
posed upon,  and  she  did  not  even  give  a  hint 
of  such  a  design.  Away  with  such  perplex- 
ing thoughts,  I  will  no  longer  entertain  them. 
Dear  Phoebe,  you  are  restored  to  me,  and  I 
will  cherish  the  fond  hope  that  all  the 
sorrows  that  have  so  long  afflicted  you,  and 
worn  you  almost  to  the  grave  will  soon  be  at 
an  end,  and  that  future  happiness' will  re- 
ward your  patient  endurance." 

A  loud  and  scornful  laugh  burst  upon  his 
ears,  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  he  started 
with  astonishment,  and  hastily  looked  in  the 
direction  whence  it  seemed  to  proceed,  which 
was  a  cluster  of  trees  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  path  he  was  pursuing. 


The  darkness  would  not  permit  him  to 
perceive  anything  distinctly,  but  advancing 
nearer  to  the  place,  determined,  if  possible 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  disturbance, 
at  the  moment  a  form,  which  as  well  as  he 
could  distinguish,  was  that  of  the  gipsy  sybil, 
rushed  quickly  from  behind  the  trees,  and 
ere  he  could  dart  forward  to  try  to  detain 
her,  glided  away  with  a  speed  which  was 
quite  surprising  in  one  apparently  so  old  and 
feeble,  and  was  immediately  lost  to  the  sight 
in  the  darkness,  and  as  if  by  magic. 

He  stood  for  a  minute,  again  lostin  wonder 
and  perplexity. 

"This  is  intolerable,"  he  said  ;  "  this 
singular  old  woman  seems  to  take  delight  in 
annoying  me,  and  sporting  with  my  feelings. 
She  must  have  watched  me  from  the  cottage 
of  Dame  WinSeld.  But  surely  her  conduct 
is  only  worthy  of  my  derision,  and  so  will  1 
treat  it," 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  re- 
gained his  composure,  tried  to  think  no  more 
about  the  circumstance,  and  proceeded  on 
his  way. 

The  way  to  his  cottage  lay  through  the  old 
churchyard,  and  in  the  present  state  of  his 
mind,  he  entered  it  with  a  feeling  of  awe, 
and  something  like  dread,  which  was  quite 
unusual  to  him. 

The  moon  had  now  arisen,  and  the  solemn 
effect  which  its  pale  light  had  upon  the  tomb- 
stones, the  silent  tenements  of  the  dead,  and 
the  old  ivy-covered  church,  tended  to  increase 
the  gloomy  thoughts  that  occupied  Henry's 
mind,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured 
to  arouse  himself  from  them. 

He  stopped  involuntarily  at  the  humble 
grave  of  poor  Dame  Mayfield,  and  as  he 
gazed  upon  it,  melancholy  indeed  were  the 
reflections  that  obtruded  themselves  upon  his 
mind.  He  recalled  to  his  memory  all  the 
terrible  circumstances  of  that  fatal  evening 
of  the  elopement  of  Phoebe,  and  the  death  of 
her  mother,  and  the  torturing  recollection 
revived  all  those  emotions  that  had  agonised 
him  at  the  time.  Alas !  to  what  a  series  of 
troubles  and  misfortunes  to  all  those  con- 
cerned, did  the  fearful  events  of  that  evening 
form  the  prelude.  He  shuddered  even  now 
to  look  back  upon  them.  But  anxious  as  he 
was  to  banish  such  dismal  thoughts  from  his 
mind,  they  continued  to  crowd  upon  it,  and 
he  could  not  withdraw  himself  from  the  spot, 
but  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  sadly  and 
pensively  upon  the  grave. 

"  Poor  old  woman,"  he  said,  "your's  was 
indeed  a  sad  and  untimely  fate  ;  heaven  rest 
your  soul  in  peace,  and  may  you  receive  that 
reward  to  which,  while  on  earth,  your 
numerous  virtues  entitled  you.  And  oh, 
may  your  bright  spirit  watch  over,  pardon, 
and  protect  my  beloved  Phoebe,  that  daughter 
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whom  in  life,  you  cherished  so  fondly  in  your 
bosom." 

He  had  scarcely  give  utterance  to  these 
words  when  a  strange  wild  laugh  resounded 
in  his  ears,  and  which  at  that  hour,  and  in 
that  sacred  place,  had  a  particularly  awful 
effect ;  it  was  succeeded  by  wailing  cries  and 
lamentations,  and  presently,  and  before 
Henry  could  sufficiently  recover  himself  to 
move  from  the  grave  of  the  poor  old  woman, 
there  arose  from  behind  a  tomb,  where  he 
had  been  concealed,  the  form  of  a  man,  which 
in  the  moonlight  was  plainly  revealed.  Had 
Henry  Ashford  been  at  all  superstitious,  he 
might  have  believed  it  to  have  been  the 
ghastly  phantom  of  one  of  the  dead,  so 
sudden,  and  so  vision-like  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  form,  arising  as  if  from  the  earth, 
and,  in  fact,  he  was  rather  startled,  but  all 
doubts  were  quickly  dispelled,  the  face  was 
turned  towards  him,  so  that  it  was  clearly 
visible  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  pale,  the 
frenzied,  and  almost  unearthly  looking 
features  that  met  the  gaze  of  Henry,  were 
those  of  him  about  whose  fate  lie  had  felt  so 
much  anxiety,  the  unhappy  Mark  Mayfield. 

Calling  upon  the  old  man's  name  in  accents 
of  pity,  Henry  rushed  towards  him,  with  the 
object  of  arresting  him  in  his  progress,  but 
he  seemed  even  in  his  madness — for  there 
could  now  be  no  possible  doubt  of  his  absolute 
insanity — to  anticipate  his  design,  and  with 
another  loud  laugh,  which  rang  fearfully 
throughout'  the  dreary  old  churchyard,  he 
fled,  leaping  over  the  grave-stones  with  all 
the  agility  of  youth,  laughing  wildly  as  he 
went,  and  bidding  fair  in  his  extraordinary 
speed,  to  outstrip  even  Henry. 

On  he  went,  nothing  appearing  to  impede 
his  progress,  and  Henry  following,  and  call- 
ing in  vain  on  him  to  stop,  aud  he  had 
quickly  cleared  the  old  churchyard,  making 
his  way  towards  the  wood. 

His  clothes  were  torn  and  hung  in  tatters 
around  him,  he  was  without  hat,  and  his  gray 
hair  floated  on  the  wind.  With  unabated 
speed  he  continued  his  flight,  and  Henry, 
although  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost, 
seemed  to  gain  but  little  upon  him,  and  at 
last  his  foot  coming  in  contact  with  some- 
thing on  the  ground,  he  stumbled  and  fell, 
and  being  stunned  and  breathless,  with  the 
pursuit,  it  was  two  or  three  minutes  ere  he 
could  recover  himself  sufficiently  to  regain 
his  feet,  when  he  did  so,  poor  old  Mark  had 
got  to  snch  a  distance  that  Henry  could 
scarcely  distinguish  his  retreating  form, 
though  the  distant  sound  of  his  wild,  idiotic 
laugh,  still  rang  in  his  ears. 

but,  completely  hopeless  as  it  appeared  to 
be,  Henry  determined  not  yet  to  abandon 
the  pursuit,  and  he  was  about  to  follow, 
when  the  sybil  suddenly  emerged  from  an 


enclosure,  and  standing  before  him,  arrested 
his  progress. 

"  Stand  aside,  woman,"  he  said,  peremp- 
torily, vexed  at  the  interruption  ;  "  this  in- 
solence is  unbearable." 

"I  am  used  to  command,  young  man," 
replied  the  gipsy  in  tones  of  mingled  scorn 
and  menace ;  "  I  am  used  to  command,  I 
repeat,  not  to  be  commanded.  It  is  useless 
for  you  to  continue  your  pursuit,  see,  the 
old  man  has  outstripped  you,  and  is  now  far 
beyond  your  reach." 

"  What  is  your  motive  for  thus  annoying 
and  obstructing  me,  old  woman  ?"  angrily 
demanded  Henry,  having  looked  in  the  di- 
rection which  Mark  Mayfield  had  taken,  and 
seeing  nothing  of  him.  "  You  seem  to 
possess  some  bad  feeling  towards  me,  but 
why,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  for  1  know 
you  not." 

"  I  owe  you  no  ill-will,  Henry  Ashford," 
replied  the  woman  ;  "  but  the  will  of  fate 
must  be  obeyed.  Return  to  your  cottage, 
prepare  to  receive  your  lover  in  the  morning, 
and  remember  the  words  that  I  have  spoken 
to  you." 

"  Stay,  mysterious  being,"  said  Henry, 
"  I  must  and  will  know  more  about  you  " 

But  she  was  gone,  and  so  suddenly  that 
Henry  had  not  time  to  notice  the  manner  of 
her  exit. 

Vexed  and  disappointed  at  being  thus 
frustrated  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object, 
he  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  undecided  how 
to  act 

"  How  perplexing  and  provoking  is  all 
this,"  he  said ;  "  this  strange  being  seems 
to  sport  with  me,  though  for  what  reason  I 
know  not.  Unfortunate  Mark,  it  is  now  too 
evident  that  what  little  spark  of  reason  you 
had  remaining,  has  fled,  and  in  your  mad- 
ness you  may  now  rush  upon  self-destruction. 
You  should  ere  this  have  been  placed  under 
control,  then  the  dreadful  calamity  which  I 
cannot  but  anticipate,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. Alas,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  break 
the  melancholy  facts  to  Phoebe  ?  And  yet 
it  is  impossible  that  she  can  long  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  them.  The  too  sanguine  hopes 
I  had  ventured  to  encourage  on  her  restora- 
tion, I  fear  are  not  fated  yet  to  be  realised, 
and  heaven  only  knows  how  the  poor  girl 
will  be  able  to  sustain  the  many  troubles  that 
are  yet  too  probably  in  store  for  her." 

These  thoughts  tortured  him,  and  again 
abandoning  himself  to  the  most  dismal  ap- 
prehensions, and  discouraged  by  the  events 
that  had  taken  place  since  his  parting  from 
Phoebe's  society,  he  slowly  bent  his  way  to- 
wards his  cottage. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIII. 

MARK   MAYFIELd's   MADNESS. 

The  abrupt  departure  of  Mark  MayfieM 
from  the  old  house  the  morning  after  the 
exciting  meeting  with  his  unfortunate  daugh- 
ter, has  been  related  in  a  previous  chapter. 
What  his  intentions  were  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  conjecture,  and  in  the  disordered 
state  of  his  mind — for  his  brain  was  now 
tottering  on  the  very  verge  of  comfirmed 
madness — it  was  not  likely  that  he  had  any 
decided  purpose  himself.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  lonely  house  in  which  he  had  so  long 
secluded  himself,  and  which  so  well  accorded 
with  the  gloom  and  misery  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  had  now  become  hateful  to  him, 
and  that  the  sight  of  his  wretched  daughter, 
instead  of  awakening  him  to  reason,  and 
moving  his  seared  heart  to  feelings  of  pity, 
and  parental  affection,  had  the  contrary 
effect,  and  that  he  sought  to  escape  from  the 
terror  and  disgust  of  encountering  her  again. 

For  hours  he  wandered  on  in  an  uncertain 
direction,  but  avoiding  the  villages,  and  any 
person  whom  he  happened  to  encounter  on 
the  way,  and  fearful  was  the  expression  of 
his  features,  wild  his  demeanour,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, sometimes  running  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  swinging  his  arms  above  his  head  in 
the  air,  and  mingling  shouts  and  laughter, 
and  lamentations  together.  Madness  had 
taken  absolute  possession  of  the  poor  old 
man's  brain,  and  terrible  and  deplorable  in- 
deed were  the  consequences  that  were  likely 
to  follow. 

The  whole  of  that  day  the  wretched 
maniac  continued  his  flight,  scarcely  ever 
pausing  to  rest  himself — for  he  seemed  to  be 
proof  against  fatigue — and  without  tasting 
food,  or  even  quenching  the  burning  thirst 
which  parched  his  throat,  and  added  to  the 
fever  of  his  brain,  for  he  seduously  avoided 
every  place  where  it  might  have  been  given 
to  him  in  charity,  and  by  the  time  that  the 
shadows  of  night  had  fallen  upon  the  earth, 
he  had  got  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  old  stone  house,  and  was  brought  sud- 
denly to  a  standstill  on  the  brink  of  a  river. 

Here  he  remained  for  several  minutes, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  the  water, 
and  muttering  strange  and  incoherent  words 
to  himself. 

All  was  darkness  and  solemn  silence 
around,  not  even  the  gentlest  murmuring  of 
the  wind  could  be  heard. 

Suddenly  a  desperate  and  fearful  thought 
seemed  to  break  through  the  madness  of  the 
old  man's  brain,  and  a  frenzied  laugh  es- 
caped him,  and  was  re-echoed  from  afar. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  he  again  laughed,  as  he 


looked  wifh  flashing  eyes  into  the  river,  and 
tottered  dangerously  upon  its  brink,  "sliebo 
there,  her  pale  face,  her  mild  beamiug  eyes, 
her  extended  arms,  inviting  me  to  her  cold 
embrace,  be  before  me.  Dame,  dame,  the 
poor  old  man  will  no  longer  tarry  from  thee 
in  this  lonely  world,  where  all  be  desolation, 
misery,  crime,  pollution.  I  come,  dame,  I 
come." 

Raising  his  arms  above  his  head,  and  ut- 
tering a  frantic  exclamation,  he  was  about  to 
precipitate  himself  headlong  into  the  river, 
when  he  was  arrested  in  his  dreadful  and 
fatal  purpose,  by  two  labouring  men  from 
behind,  and  forcibly  dragged  from  his  dan- 
gerous position  on  the  river's  bank. 

Beturning  home  from  tlieir  daily  labour, 
and  having  to  pass  near  the  river,  the  wild 
laugh  of  the  wretched  maniac  attracted  their 
notice,  and  they  hurried  to  the  spot  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  the  awtul  fate  oa 
which  he  was  about  to  hurry. 

The  wildness  of  his  looks,  and  the  despe- 
rate act  he  was  about  to  commit,  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  insanity  of  the  poor  old  man, 
and  they  therefore  sought  to  induce  him  to 
leave  the  spot,  so  that,  with  every  humane 
feeling,  they  might  conduct  him  to  some 
place  of  security,  where  his  melancholy  case 
might  be  properly  attended  to,  until  it  could 
be  ascertained  who  he  was,  and  whether  he 
had  any  friends  or  relations. 

But  the  unfortunate  Mark  finding  himself 
thus  interrupted  and  coerced,  became  per- 
fectly frantic,  and  struggled  to  release  him- 
self from  the  hold  of  the  men,  with  a  strength 
which  madness  alone  could  impart,  raving 
all  the  time  in  the  most  fearful  manner,  and 
bursting  from  them,  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts  to  detain  him,  he  fled  with  a  precipi- 
tation which  rendered  pursuit  perfectly  hope- 
less, and  quickly  disappeared  from  the  sight. 

He  stopped  not  till  compelled  to  do  so 
from  pure  exhaustion,  and  sinking  upon  the 
earth,  panted  for  breath,  every  limb  trem- 
bling with  convulsive  emotion,  and  the  per- 
spiration bathing  his  temples. 

It  was  a  lonely  and  unfrequented  spot  to 
which  he  had  now  wandered,  and  near 
where  he  had  thrown  himself,  there  stood 
an  old  ruined  hovel,  which  had  formed  the 
miserable  shelter  to  many  a  poor  houseless 
wretch,  from  the  raging  tempest.  Many, 
many,  when  the  wintry  blast  howled  fiercely 
around,  and  frost  and  snow  were  upon  the 
earth,  had  entered  there  to  die,  unhonoured, 
unpitied,  uncared  for. 

After  awhile  poor  Mark  partially  raising 
himself  from  the  earth,  and  glancing  around, 
and  beholding  this  hovel  crawled  towards  it, 
for  he  had  not  strength  sufficient  to  gather 
himself  to  his  feet,  and  entered  it,  for  the 
door  had  long    since  fallen   away  from  its 
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hinges,  and  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct 
his  ingress. 

With  difficulty  he  drew  himself  into  one 
corner  of  the  wretched  place  which  was 
•  better  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  there 
sinking  inanimate  ou  the  cold  damp  earth — 
for  all  signs  of  flooring  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared— he  fell  into  a  deep  torpor,  for  it 
could  scarcely  be  called  sleep. 

In  this  state  the  poor  old  man  remained 
the  whole  night,  and  not  again  aroubed  to  any- 
thing like  consciousness,  till  the  early  morn- 
ing's sun  was  stealing  into  the  dreary  and 
wretched  place,  around  which  his  eyes  wildly 
and  vacantly  wandered,  although  reason  was 
too  far  gone  to  enable  him  to  imagine  where 
he  was. 

Eest  had  recruited  his  bodily  strength  evi- 
dently— for  he  arose  hastily  to  his  feet — but 
the  frenzy  of  madness  still  held  possession  of 
his  brain,  and  he  rushed  from  the  ruined 
hovel,  and  resumed  his  strange  wanderings, 
as  he  had  done  the  day  before,  avoiding  the 
high  road,  and  every  town  and  village,  taking 
the  most  lonely  and  unfrequented  route, 
sometimes  running  and  shouting  and  laugh- 
ing, till  he  panted  for  breath,  and  at  others 
relaxing  in  his  speed,  and  assuming  a  sullen 
and  moody  air. 

Probably  his  only  motive — if,  in  his  in- 
sanity, he  might  be  supposed  to  have  any — 
for  this  strange  conduct,  was  to  fly  from  his 
ill-fated  daughter,  who  was  now  an  object  of 
terror  and  hatred  to  him,  instead  of  one  of 
delight  and  love. 

Poor  old  man  could  you  have  been  aroused 
once  more  to  reason,  and  have  been  con- 
vinced how  terrible  and  manifold  had  been 
the  sufferings,  the  wrongs,  and  degradations 
that  hapless  girl  had  been  fated  to  undergo, 
how  would  your  heart  have  melted  to  pity, 
and  how  eagerly  would  you  have  again  re- 
ceived the  poor  penitent  to  your  bosom,  and 
learned  to  have  buried  the  gloomy  past  in 
oblivion. 

Nothing  could  possibly  now  be  more  de- 
plorable than  the  unfortunate  maniac's  ap- 
pearance, and  it  must  have  excited  the 
deepest  feelings  of  compasssiou  in  the  breasts 
of  all  who  at  that  lime  might  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  beholding  him.  His  clothes, 
which  were  old  and  threadbare,  were  torn 
and  disordered  from  his  desperate  struggle 
with  the  two  men  who  had  rescued  him  from 
self-destruction,  and  exposed  his  naked  skin 
in  many  places.  His  face  and  hands  were 
extremely  dirty,  for  it  was  several  days  since 
he  had  washed  himself;  his  hat  he  had  un- 
knowingly left  behind  him  in  the  old  hovel, 
and  bis  long,  thin,  silvery  hair  hung  wild  and 
dishelled  about  his  neck  and  shoulders. 

"What  a  melancholy  contrast  did  he  pre- 
sent to  the  once  clean  and  nea*,  and  happy, 


merry-hearted  Mark  Mayfield,  as  he  appeared 
on  the  memorable  and  fatal  evening  of  the 
festivities  in  the  Hazel  Dell,  when  dressed 
in  all  his  holiday  gear. 

It  is  needless  now  to  recount  his  wander- 
ings durings  this  day,  as  they  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  first,  and  marked  by  no  parti- 
cular incident  worth  recording ;  but,  in  his 
madness,  after  taking  a  wide  circuit,  he  had 
unconsciously  retraced  his  steps,  and  again 
when  the  darkness  of  night  had  enveloped 
the  earth,  he  found  himself  standing  near 
the  entrance  of  the  old  churchyard. 

A  fearful  yell  of  disappointment  and  agony 
escaped  his  lips,  when  this  fact  forced  itself 
upon  his  benighted  reason,  and  he  beat  his 
breast  and  tore  his  hair  in  the  terrible  ex- 
citement of  his  feelings. 

Awhile  he  stood,  apparently  uncertain 
which  way  to  go,  but  at  length,  with  a  hur- 
ried and  disordered  step,  he  entered  the 
churchyard,  and  traced  his  way  among  the 
tombstones  to  the  grave  of  his  wife,  on  which 
he  prostrated  himself,  and  after  a  paroxysm 
of  hysterical  sobs,  and  mournful  lamenta- 
tions, for  a  time  he  became  lost  to  everything 
around.  Again  he  revived,  and  raised  him- 
self on  his  knees,  and  the  next  moment  his 
quick  ear,  susceptible  of  the  least  sound, 
caught  the  noise  of  approaching  footsteps, 
and  with  the  speed  of  lightning  he  hurried 
from  the  grave,  and  concealed  himself  behind 
the  tombstone,  from  which  Henry  Ashford, 
to  his  astonishment,  had  beheld  him  so  sud- 
denly arise. 

What  followed  has  been  already  related. 
The  poor  old  man  had  again  resumed  his 
mad  flight,  but  accidentally  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  which  he  had  pursued 
before,  and  what  befell  him  will  be  related 
hereafter. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

PHOEBE's  new  home. — HOPES  AND  PEARS. 

Henry  Ashford  passed  a  restless  night,  for 
the  strange  and  alarming  events  which  had 
occurred  continued  to  occupy  and  harrass 
his  mind,  notwithstanding  his  endeavours  to 
banish  them  from  his  thoughts,  or  to  treat 
them,  at  any  rate,  with  indifference. 

He  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  the  terrible 
effect  the  awful  state  of  her  unfortunate 
father  would  naturally  have  upon  Phoebe, 
when  she  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it, 
and  it  was  not  possible  that  the  truth  could 
be  concealed  from  her  for  any  length  of  time ; 
and  great  was  his  anxiety  fpi'  the  poor  old 
man  also,  for  there  was  every  cause  for  the 
worst  apprehensions.     It  was  now  quite  evi- 
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dent  that  the  imbecility  with  -which  he  was 
before  afflicted,  had  assumed  the  form  of  con- 
firmed maduess,  from  which,  if  he  was  even 
saved  from  self-destruction,  it  was  too  much 
to  be  feared,  he  would  never  recover.  And 
then  the  time  would  arrive — he  knew  not 
how  soon,  perhaps  to-morrow — when  he 
(Henry)  might  be  summoned  to  go  on  board 
his  ship — which  was  at  present  lying  in 
harbour  at  Hull — and  she  would  then  be  de- 
prived of  all  protection  and  consolation  save 
that  which  his  sister  could  afford,  and  alas, 
ere,  long  ere  he  could  again  return  to  Eng- 
land— if  it  was  the  will  of  providence  that 
he  should  do  so — poor  Phoebe  might  have 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  those  sorrows  that 
so  fast  accumulated  upon  her,  and  which  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  bear. 

It  was  those  thoughts,  as  has  been  stated 
before,  that  kept  Henry  waking  and  restless 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  yet  he 
tried  to  the  utmost  to  combat  them,  and  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  reception  of  Phoebe 
ill  the  morning. 

He  could  not  but  feel  surprise  and  some- 
what ashamed  at  himself  for  allowing  the 
idle  predictions  of  the  old  gipsy  woman  to 
make  so  strong  an  impression  upon  him  as 
they  certainly  had  done,  but  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts  he  could  not  forget  her  vv^ords,  or 
rid  himself  of  the  apprehensions  which  they 
created. 

Morning  came,  a  bright  cheerful  morning, 
seeming  to  smile  and  glisten  with  hope  and 
happiness,  and  under  the  genial  influence  of 
the  weather  the  spirits  of  Henry  revived, 
and,  anxious  and  impatient,  he  issued  from 
the  cottage,  not  waiting  the  arrival  of  Phoebe 
and  his  sister  there. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  took 
the  way  to  the  cottage  of  Dame  Winfield, 
thinking  that  he  should  probably  meet  them 
on  the  road,  and  as  he  proceeded,  the  gloomy 
and  torturing  thoughts  that  had  occupied  his 
mind  for  so  many  hours,  gradually  dispersed 
and  his  heart  felt  light  and  buoyant  with  ex- 
pectation and  hope. 

He  pictured  to  himself  the  happy  home 
which  his  dear  Phoebe  would  find  in  his 
comfortable  though  humble  dwelling,  and  in 
the  society  of  his  amiable  and  gentle  sister — 
who  he  knew  felt  a  sister's  warm  affection 
for  her — and  himself,  and  he  thought  that  in 
time,  she  must  become  reconciled  and  re- 
signed, and  even  happy. 

In  fact,  Henry  was  now  in  the  hnmour  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  everything,  and  to 
cast  away  all  dismal  thoughts  and  forebod- 
ings. 

This  happy  feeling  strengthened  as  l^e  pro- 
ceeded, and  his  delight  may  be  imagined 
when  in  emerging  from  the  lane  which  led  to 
Dame  Winfleld's  cottage,  he  beheld  Phoebe, 


supporting  herself  on  the  arm  of  Amy — in 
one  of  whose  neat  and  pretty  dresses  she  was 
attired — ^just  issuing  from  the  door. 

With  a  joyous  exclamation  he  flew  towards 
her,  and  Phoebe,  who  had  beheld  him  at  the 
same  moment,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and, 
smiling  as  she  was  wont  to  do  in  happier 
days,  though  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes,  with 
undisguised  affection,  and  the  tenderest 
emotion,  she  sunk  in  his  arms,  and  the  sobs 
which  escaped  her  bosom,  as  Henry,  en- 
raptured, pressed  her  to  his  throbbing  heart, 
spoke  far  more  eloquently  than  words  could 
possibly  have  done. 

Dame  Winfield  and  Amy  stood  by,  and 
contemplated  the  scene  with  feelings  of 
sympathy  and  satisfaction,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  the  lover's,  but  allured 
them  to  give  free  indulgence  to  their  various 
emotions. 

Divested  of  her  late  miserable  apparel,  and 
dressed  with  neatness  and  taste,  Phoebe  did 
now  begin  to  look  like  herself  again,  and  the 
careworn  exjwession  of  her  features  was  much 
diminished,  a  slight  flush,  from  the  excite- 
ment of  her  feeling,  suffused  her  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes,  although  they  shone  not  with  their 
former  lustre,  beamed  with  serenity  and 
hope, 

Henry  and.  Phoebe,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  were  suffered  to  give  vent  to  the  fond 
emotions  that  agitated  their  breasts,  for  a 
few  minutes  without  interruption,  but  the 
dame  at  length  suggested  that  they  should 
return  into  the  cottage  for  a  short  time  till 
they  had  recovered  their  comjDOsure. 

This  proposition  was  agreed  to,  and  they 
soon  recovered  themselves  sufficiently  to  talk 
calmly  and  hopefully  of  future  prospects. 

After  a  short  time  passed  in  this  manner, 
the  final  departure  took  place,  Phoebe's  still 
weak  and  trembling  limbs,  fondly  supported 
by  Henry  and  his  sister,  and  Dame  Win- 
field watching  them  at  the  door  of  the  cottage 
till  entering  the  house  were  hidden  from  her 
sight.- 

"  God  bless  them,"  said  the  worthy  dame, 
as  she  re-entered  her  neat  and  comfortable 
little  parlour;  "for  I'm  sure  their  good 
qualities  entitle  them  to  every  happiness. 
Poor  Phoebe,  may  the  clouds  of  adversity 
that  have  so  darkened  your  fate  at  length 
disperse,  and  your  future  days  be  those  of 
happiness  and  prosperity." 

Dame  Winfield  having  thus  given  utterance 
to  her  good  wishes  towards  those  for  whom 
she  felt  so  sincere  a  regard,  she  busied  her- 
self in  her  domestic  affairs,  singing  merrily 
as  a  young  girl,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  all 
the  time. 

In  the  meantime,  our  hero  and  his  fair 
companions  proceeded  on  their  way,  the 
former  taking   care   to   avoid   the   deserted 
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cottage  of  Mark  Mayfield,  and  all  those 
scenes  which  mi^ht  awaken  painful  thoughts 
and  reminiscences  in  the  breast  of  Phoebe. 

It  was  long  ere  the  young  seaman  had  felt 
so  happy  and  light  of  heart,  and  both  him- 
self and  sister  endeavoured  to  impart  the 
same  feelings  to  the  mind  of  Phoebe.  She 
fully  appreciated  their  affectionate  solicitude, 
her  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  for  it, 
and  she  tried  to  gratify  their  wishes,  and  to 
appear  content,  if  not  happy. 

It  was  some  time  before  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  cottage  of  Henry  and  -h^s  sister,  so 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  peaceful  vaile^at 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  with  a  little 
rivulet  flowing  gently  past — for  Phoebe's 
weakness  would  only  allow  her  to  walk 
slowly — and  when  she  saw  that  humble  but 
comfortable  dwelling-,  which  lor  the  present 
was  to  form  her  home,  and  contrasted  it  with 
the  misery  she  had  so  long  endured,  she  could 
not  refrain  frem  tears,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pause  to  enable  her  to  recover  her 
composure. 

"  You  weep,  dear  Phoebe,"  said  Henry, 
tenderly,  "  but  I  trust  that  the  tears  you 
shed  are  those  of  joy.  Heaven  be  thanked 
that  has  restored  you  to  us,  and  for  enabling 
us  to  offer  you  a  home,  which  although 
humble,  is  one  of  comfort  and  peace." 

"  Oh,  I  am  unworthy  of  it,"  sighed  our 
heroine,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  emotion, 
and  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks ; 
"  the  wandering  outcast  merits  not  such 
kindness.  1  feel,  I  deeply  feel  my  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  shrink  from  the  idea  of  be- 
coming a  burthen  to  those  on  whose  con- 
sideration and  benevolence  I  have  no  claim." 

"  Cease,  dear  Phoebe,  I  implore  you," 
said  Amy,  tenderly,  "  your  pbservations,  so 
unjust  and  uncalled  for.  are  painful  to  myself 
and  my  brother.  Forbear  to  reproach  your- 
self so  severely ;  take  comfort — banish  such 
gloomy  thoughts  from  your  mind — and  trust 
to  Providence  for  the  future." 

"  Come,  Phoebe,"  said  Henry,  "  you  will 
not  give  way  to  these  fits  of  melancholy  I 
am  certain,  when  you  know  the  anguish  it 
causes  me  and  my  dear  sister,  who  was  ever 
your  warmest  friend." 

"  Oh,  she  has  been  most  kind  to  me,  ever 
most  affectionate,  much  more  so  than  I  have 
deserved,"  replied  Phoebe,  "it  is  the  thought 
of  that  which  overwhelms  me.  Oh,  why  was 
I  ever  tempted  to  abandon  happy  scenes 
likes  this,  in  which  my  innocent  days  of 
childhood  were  passed  ?  Bright,  sunny  days 
of  tranquillity  and  joy,  never,  alas,  I  fear, 
fated  to  return !" 

"  Cheerly,  cheerly,  dearest  Phoebe,"  said 
the  young  seaman,  looking  in  her  face  with 
the  most  pure  and  ardent  affection,  "  you 
must  not  thus  give  way  to  despaiar.     Come, 


let  us  into  the  cottage,  for  even  after  this 
short  journey  you  must  feel  fatigued,  in  your 
present  delicate  state." 

Phoebe  did  make  an  effort  to  regain  het 
composure,  and  with  a  faint  smile,  she  suf- 
fered Henry  and  his  sister  to  conduct  her 
into  the  cottage,  where  the  neatness,  cleanli- 
ness, and  comfort  of  all  around,  so  forcibly 
reminded  her  of  her  own  home,  that  heV 
feelings  again  overpowered  her,  and  sinking 
in  a  chair,  she  burst  into  tears. 

Amy  and  her  brother,  who  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  interrupt  her  grief,  which  if 
suffered  to  have  free  vent,  might  probably 
afford  her  relief,  seated  themselves  on  either 
side  of  her,  and  in  silence  watched  her  with 
the  deepest  sympathy.  But  our  hero  could  not 
help  feeling  a  degree  of  happiness  that  he  had 
not  for  a  long  time  experienced,  and  -he  ijj» 
wardly  thanked  the  Almighty  that  the  jffeor 
girl  was  now  safe  under  his  humble  roof,  and 
protected  from  the  dangers  that  she  might 
otherwise  have  to  encounter. 

By  degrees  the  emotions  of  Phoebe  sub- 
sided, and  she  was  able  to-  converse  calmly 
and  even  freely,  and  indeed  to  listen  to  the 
sanguine  hopes  that  Amy  and  her  brother 
expressed,  and  the  prospects  of  the  future 
which  their  imaginations  painted  in  such 
glowing  colours  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence. 

Amy  and  her  brother  carefully  avoided 
making  any  allusions  to  what  she  had  under- 
gone, for  they  were  fearful  of  the  painful 
effects  they  might  produce ;  but  Phoebe 
seemed  to  think  otherwise,  and  appeared 
anxious  to  disclose  all,  doubtless  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  afford  her  some  relief, 
better  than  by  keeping  it  all  confined  to  her 
own  breast,  to  rack  her  mind  by  constantly 
pondering  over.  She  therefoi'e,  in  the  course 
of  the  day  related  all  those  melancnoly  par- 
ticulars— her  strange  and  fearful  adventures, 
and  unparallelled  misfortunes  and  sufferings 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  made  ac- 
quainted. 

Need  we  describe  the  anguish  of  our  hero 
and  his  sister,  their  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
regret,  as  they  listened  with  breathless  at- 
tention to  the  exciting  and  pathetic  narra- 
tive ?  But  how  could  they  sufficiently  de- 
precate the  cruel  and  heartless  conduct  of 
Lord  Solborne  ?  In  what  language  could 
they  express  their  admiration  of  Phoebe's 
patient  endurance — the  heroic  fortitude  which 
had  sustained  her  throughout  such  dreadful 
and  unequalled  trials  ?  And  how  boundless 
was  their  gratitude  to  the  infinite  mercy  of 
that  Omnipotent  Power  that  had  watched 
over  and  protected  her  amidst  an  accumu- 
lation df  horrors,  that  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible for  any  human  being  to  endure  or 
survive. 
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Frequently  during  the  course  of  the  me- 
lancholy recital,  they  were  compelled  to  in- 
terrupt her,  to  give  expression  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  when  poor  Phoebe  had  concluded, 
it  was  some  time  ere  they  could  regain  suffi- 
cient composure  to  make  use  of  any  obser- 
vation. 

"  Oh,  Phoebe,"  at  length  exclaimed  Henry, 
"  poor  suffering  victim  of  a  cruel  fate,  how 
has  my  heart  bled  at  this  terrible  recital  of 
your  misfortunes.  But  with  that  feeling  of 
sorrow  and  regret,  is  mingled  one  of  grati- 
tude and  pleasure,  for  it  proves  how  much 
your  errors  have  been  exaggerated,  and  how 
cruelly  you  have  been  wronged,  betrayed, 
sacrificed  to  the  accursed  passions  of  a  base, 
a  deep  designing  villain.'' 

"  AlaSj"  sighed  our  heroine,  "  that  T  could 
believe  myself  less  culpable  than  I  know 
No.   19. 


myself  to  be.  But  I  cannot.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  exonerate  myself.  I  know  my 
errors — if  I  dare  call  them  by  so  mild  a  name 
— and  bitter  indeed  is  my  remorse,  sincere 
my  penitence.  Was  I  not  most  guilty  in 
listening  to  the  flattering  tongue,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  base  persuasions  of  another,  after- 
the  "solemn  vows  of  unalterable  afiection  I 
had  so  often  pledged  to  you,  Henry  ?  'Twas 
most  cruel,  'twas  most  treacherous,  and  I 
cannot  recal  it  to  my  memory  without  feel- 
ings of  horror,  disgust  and  shame." 

"  Cease,  Phoebe,  I  implore  you,"  said 
Henry,  "I  cannot,  dare  not  listen  to  your 
ciuel  self  reproaches." 

"  I  deserve  them  all  and  more,"  replied 
Phoebe,  "  my  guilty  conscience  ever  tells  me, 
in  a  voice  that  will  be  heard,  what  a  wretch 
I  have  been ;    and  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
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seek  to  deny  my  guilt.  Oh,  was  it  not  a 
monstrous  act  to  desert  my  poor  parents  even 
at  the  very  time  when  they  believed  me  all 
that  was  good  and  innocent,  and  would 
either  of  them  willingly  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  me,  if  it  could  have  been  the  means 
of  promoting  my  welfare?  Dare  I  deny  my 
guilt,  and  remember  that  it  was  I  who  broke 
my  mother's  heart?  Dare  I  deny  my  guilt 
when  I  think  of  my  poor  bereaved  and 
wretched  father,  and  recal  to  my  mind  the 
horrors  of  that  night,  when  I  ventured  to 
present  myself  again  to  his  disgusted  eight, 
and  crouching  at  his  feet,  in  accents  of  mad- 
dening agony  supplicated  his  forgiveness? 
Can  I  ever  forget  the  fearful  looks  of  the 
poor  gray-headed  man?  Can  I  ever  banish 
from  my  recollection  his  withering  words, 
his  terrible  reproaches?  Oh,  no,  it  is  im- 
possible ;  and  therefore  must  I  continue  to 
believe  myself  one  of  the  most  guilty  and 
wretched  of  human  beings." 

Convulsive  sobs  choked  her  fai-ther  utter- 
ance, and  throwing  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Henry  and  his  sister  were  deeply  afected, 
and  the  latter  used  her  utmost  endeavours 
to  soothe  the  unfortunate  girl,  for  her  brother 
felt  himself  totally  inadequate  to  the  task." 

Any  allusion  that  she  made  to  her  father 
at  present,  caused  Henry  considerable  un- 
easiness and  alarm,  for  he  feared  to  make 
her  acquainted  with  the  recent  circumstances 
connected  with  the  unhappy  old  man,  and 
his  mysterious  disappearance  from  his  lonely 
dwelling — of  which  his  sister  was  as  yet  in 
ignorance,  as  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
informing  her — and  it  was  only  natural  that 
she  should  be  anxious  to  know  every  par- 
ticular. 

"  And  where  is  that  unfoitunate  father  ?" 
she  sobbed  forth  after  a  pause,  "  what  has 
now  become  of  him  ?  whither  does  he  wan- 
der since  he  hath  abandoned  his  once  happy 
home  ?  Oh,  tell  me,  I  implore  you,  that  I 
may  once  more  seek  his  presence,  if  it  be 
only  to  hear  his  curses,  and  to  die  at  his 
feet." 

It  was  the  very  question  that  Henry  had 
so  much  dreaded,  and  his  agitation  was  so 
great  that  he  could  not  speak. 

"Ah,"  cried  our  heroine,  wildly,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  fixing  her  eyes 
upon  his  countenance  with  a  searching  in- 
tensity that  increased  his  emotion,  "  you  do 
not  answer.  What  terrible  meaning  does 
this  silence  convey?  Something  fatal  has 
happened  to  him,  since  my  fearful  meeting 
with  him  in  the  deserted  cottage ;  I  read  it 
in  your  looks,  and  you  tremble.  Henry 
Ashford,  I  solemnly  charge  you,  as  you 
value  my  further  esteem,  my  love,  keep  me 
not  in  suspense.    Remove,  or  confirm  the 


dreadful  suspicions  that  beset  and  torture 
my  mind." 

"  Oh,  why  will  you  urge  those  questions  at 
the  present  moment?"  said  Henry,  "why 
not  defer  them  till  you  are  in  a  more  fitting 
condition  to  converse  upon  so  painful  a 
subject  ?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Phoebe,  impatiently,  and 
with  increased  excitement,  "  your  hesitation 
does  but  serve  to  strengthen  my  worst  sur- 
mises. Tell  me,  again  I  earnestly  beseech 
you,  where  is  my  unhappy  parent?" 

"I  will  answer  you,  Phoebe,"  replied 
Henry,  after  a  pause,  and  seeing  that  it  was 
no  use  to  endeavour  to  evade  her  urgent 
questions,  "  but  I  i^ray  you  to  listen  to  me 
with  firmness  and  patience.  Ever  since  your 
poor  father  abandoned  the  cottage  he  has 
taken  up  his  residence  at  the  old  stone  house, 
and  has  carefully  avoided  all  society;  but 
now — " 

"  Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  breathlessly,  "  you 
again  hesitate,  and  your  looks  evince  still 
greater  emotion.     Proceed — proceed." 

"  Your  father  has  disappeared  from  the 
old  house,"  answered  Henry,  reluctantly, 
"  and  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  him." 

Phoebe  uttered  a  cry  of  agony,  and  sunk 
back  in  her  chair  insensible,  and  Henry  and 
Amy  were  filled  with  anguish,  and  knew  not 
what  course  to  adopt  to  countei-act  the  effects 
of  the  violent  shock  this  intelligence  had 
caused  to  her  feelings. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE    SUMMONS   FKOM   THE   SHIP. — THE 
DEPARTURE    OF   HENRY. 

By  the  prompt  and  assiduous  exertions  of 
Amy  and  her  brother,  Phoebe  soon  revived, 
but  the  anguish  of  her  feelings  at  the  uncer- 
tainty of  her  father's  fate,  and  the  horrible 
conjectures  her  worst  fears  excited,  wei'e 
almost  beyond  consolation,  and  she  felt  so 
ill  that  Amy  advised  her  to  retire  to  her 
chamber,  with  which  she  complied,  and  the 
former  accompanied  her,  and  conducted  her 
to  it.  And  thus  passed  the  first  day  of 
Phoebe's  residence  in  her  new  home,  Amy 
sleeping  in  the  same  chamber  with  her,  and 
endeavouring  all  she  could  to  calm  the  agita- 
tion of  her  feelings,  in  which  she  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, and,  after  having  enjoyed  a  pretty 
tranquil  night's  sleep,  Phoebe  arose  the  next 
morning  much  refreshed,  and  in  better 
spirits. 

Henry  felt  relieved  from  considerable  anx- 
iety now  that  he  had  broken  the  truth  to 
Phoebe,  which  must  have  been  revealed 
sooner  or  later;  and  when  they  met  in  the 
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morning,  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  exer- 
tions of  his  sister  to  soothe  the  anguish  of 
her  mind  had  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  she 
was  much  more  composed  than  he  could 
reasonably  have  expected  after  the  powerful 
emotion  she  had  evinced  on  the  previous 
night. 

He  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that  her 
father  was  safe,  and  would  shortly  return  to 
his  dreary  residence,  and  that  no  exertions 
should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  discover 
him,  and  place  him  in  that  position  that  the 
opportimity  of  a  meeting  and  a  reconcillia- 
tion  might  happily  be  effected. 

With  this  Phoebe  sought  to  be  satisfied, 
although  under  all  the  circumstances,  she 
could  not  but  yield  to  the  most  melancholy 
misgivings. 

Amy  and  her  brother  then  sought  to  divert 
her  mind  from  the  painful  subject,  and  to 
encouj-age  her  with  the  idea  that  her  troubles 
would  soon  be  completely  at  an  end,  and  that 
happiness  was  in  store  for  her,  but  although 
Phoebe  made  no  reply,  she  shook  her  head, 
and  her  looks  fully  showed  how  little  she 
pai'ticipated  in  their  sanguine  expectations. 
Anxious,  however,  to  convince  them  how 
warmly  she  appreciated  their  kind  wishes 
and  attentions,  she  did  exert  herself  to  ap- 
pear tranquil,  and  at  times  even  cheerful, 
and  they  could  not  but  flatter  themselves 
with  the  hope  that  in  time  her  grief  would 
become  greatly  ameliorated,  if  not  entirely 
destroyed. 

The  news  of  our  heroine's  return,  and  of 
her  being  at  the  cottage  of  Henry  Ashford, 
her  former  lover,  and  the  circumstance 
caused  no  little  interest  and  excitement 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and 
those  who  had  known  her  in  the  days  of  her 
happy  innocence,  and  still  esteemed  her  for 
the  numerous  virtues  which  they  were  con- 
vinced she  possessed,  and  pitied  her  for  the 
one  false  step  by  which  she  had  plunged 
herself  into  so  much  disgrace  and  misery. 

Parmer  Hodge,  however,  still  remained 
prejudiced  against  the  poor  girl,  and  enter- 
tained the  same  harsh  feelings  towards  her 
as  those  which  had  caused  him  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  her  supplications  on  that  melan- 
choly day  when  he  and  his  companions  had 
encountered  her  in  the  village,  and,  when 
not  even  her  wretched  appearance,  or  starv- 
ing condition,  could  move  him  to  compas- 
sion. 

That  high  official  dignitary,  too — as  he 
considered  himsel — Mr.  Bob  Bristles,  al- 
though he  honestly  expressed  his  sympathy 
for  her,  and  his  firm  belief  in  her  perfect 
innocence,  obstinately  persisted  in  maintain- 
ing the  most  profound  secresy  as  regarded 
the  mysterious  papers  he  had  found  in  the 
pocket  of  Captain.  Beaufort,  stating  that  the 


fitting  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  him  ta 
divulge  the  contents,  but  that  when  it  did, 
he  would  astound  them  all,  and  cover  him- 
self with  official  glory  for  his  remarkable 
skill  and  sagacity. 

Those  papers  had  often  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  Henry  and  his  sister,  and  vari- 
ous were  the  conjectures  they  had  formed 
upon  them  ;  but  they  had  thought  it  better 
not  to  mention  anything  of  the  circumstance 
to  Phoebe,  or  it  might  cause  her  anxiety, 
more  especially  as  nothing  could  persuade 
the  beadle  to  give  them  up,  or  even  to  throw 
out  the  least  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
contents. 

Among  the  foremost  to  congratulate  our 
heroine  on  her  return,  were  her  old  friends, 
Mr.  Giles  Stubbles — or  Squire  Stubbles,  as 
he  was  now  called—- and  his  lady,  and  they 
evinced  the  deepest  interest  and  commisser- 
ation  in  her  fate,  assuring  her  of  their  friend- 
ship, offering  her  any  assistance  that  she. 
might  require,  and  desiring  her  to  make 
their  hospitable  mansion  her  home. 

Phoebe  felt  this  kindness  gratefully,  and 
warmly,  and  with  tears,  which  she  could  not 
restrain,  returned  her  thanks. 

Our  heroine  might  be- said  to  be  compara- 
tively happy;  there  was  but  one  great  draw- 
back on  her  peace  of  mind,  and  that  was  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  her  unfortunate 
father,  and  the  terrible  fears  which  she  en- 
tertained as  to  the  fate  which  had  befallen 
him,  for  every  endeavour  to  discover  what 
had  become  of  him,  had  hitherto  been  un- 
successful, and  there  was  consequently  the 
greatest  cause  for  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions. 

Then  the  anticipated  departure  of  Henry, 
who  expected  every  day  a  summons  to  his 
ship,  caused  her  the  most  poignant  anguish 
and  regret,  and  she  could-  not  at  times  help 
giving  way  to  the  most  dismal  forebodings 
that  they  would  never  meet  again.  These 
thoughts,  however,  Henry  and  his  sister 
tried  to  banish  from  her  mind,  and  to  excite 
the  brightest  hopes. 

Thus  passed  away  several  days  without 
anything  particular  occurring,  and  Phoebe 
became  more  calm  and  content.  Accom- 
panied by  Amy  and  her  brother,  she  had 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  village,  and  those 
scenes  of  former  happiness,  so  endeared  to 
her  from  old  associations  and  remembrances, 
and  various  were  the  thoughts,  and  powerful 
the  emotions  that  were  naturally  kindled  in 
her  breast  as  she  contemplated  them;  many 
were  the  tears  she  shed  when  she  thought  of 
the  j)leasures  of  the  past,  those  j^leasures 
which  she  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  were 
never  more  fated  to  return. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  one 
of  Phoebe's  first   acts,  after  her   becoming 
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settled  in  her  new  home,  was  to  write  to 
those  kind  and  benevolent  friends  in  London 
—Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne — to  whom  she  was 
so  greatly  indebted,  and  v/hom  she  conld 
never  cease  to  remember  with  feelings  of  the 
warmest  esteem,  giving  them  all  the  parti- 
culars of  what  had  happened  to  her  since 
they  had  parted  in  the  giddy  metropolis,  and 
of  her  present  situation  and  prospects.  She 
also  earnestly  requested  them  to  write  to 
her,  and  expressed  a  sincere  wish  that  the 
clouds  of  adversity  that  had  so  unfortunately 
darkened  o'er  them  had  passed  away,  and 
that  they  might  now  be  restored  to  that  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  they  had  formerly  en- 
joyed, and  which  they  so  truly  deserved. 

Still  poor  old  Mark  Mayfield  remained  ab- 
sent from  his  foamer  dreary  residence — which 
had  again  and  again  undergone  a  strict 
search — and  no  intelligence  could  be  gained 
of  him,  so  that  the  alarming  fears  that  were 
entertained  as  to  the  fate  which  had  too  pro- 
bably befallen  him,  were  greatly  increased  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that 
Henry  and  his  sister  were  enabled  to  impart 
the  least  hope  or  consolation  to  Phoebe  upon 
the  subject. 

It  was  May-day  morning,  sweet,  merry, 
smiling  May,  and  never  did  the  face  of  na- 
ture look  more  bright  and  cheerful  in  that 
happy  season  than  on  that  occasion. 

There  was  a  holiday  in  the  village,  and 
our  old  friend  Stubbles,  with  his  •  character- 
istic hospitality  was  to  give  a  feast  to  all  who 
chose  to  come  to  it,  and  there  was  also  to  be 
a  dance  round  the  May-pole  on  the  green 
lawn  in  front  of  his  mansion.  Phoebe  and 
her  friends  received  a  special  and  most  pres- 
sing invitation  from  the  worthy  squire  and 
bis  lady,  who  hoped  that  the  festivities  on 
that  joyous  occasion  might  have  a  beneficial 
efiect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  former,  and 
serve,  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  to  banish 
gloomy  thoughts  from  her  mind. 

Oar  heroine,  however,  felt  no  inclination 
to  mingle  in  a  scene  so  little  in  unison  with 
her  present  feelings  and  which  could  only 
recal  painful  remembrances  of  the  past;  and 
she  would  fain  have  been  excused  from  ac- 
cepting the  invitation,  but  she  yielded  to  the 
urgent  request  of  Henry  and  Amy,  and  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  be  one  of  the  party, 
although  she  could  not  hope  to  share  in  the 
general  happiness  which  no  doubt  would 
there  prevail. 

And  it  was  indeed  a  merry  may- day  among 
the  villagers  at  the  mansion  of  the  squire, 
and  on  the  lawn,  on  that  occasion.  Every 
one  were  left  to  enjoy  themselves  to  their 
heart's  content;  ample  fare  of  the  best  was 
provided  for  them,  and  the  mirth  and  festivity 
were  never  allowed  to  relax  for  a  miuute,  so 
that  there  seemed  not  to  be  a  sad  heart 


among  the  throng,  and  even  Phoebe,  in  spito 
of  the  melancholy  thoughts  that  would  a.t 
times  occur  to  her,  could  not  but  participate 
in  a  great  measure  in  the  universal  pleasure 
that  prevailed. 

How  merrily  they  danced  around  the  may- 
pole, and  how  they  made  the  air  resound 
with  the  shouts  and  laughter,  and  perhaps 
the  happiest  of  all  were  Squire  Stubbles  and 
his  simple,  kind-hearted  partner,  who  joined 
in  the  sports  with  their  rustic  friends,  with 
the  same  alacrity,  and  hilarity  that  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  when  their  circum- 
stances were  equally  humble  as  those  who 
were  now  their  guests. 

Evening  approached,  but  still  the  mirth 
and  revelry  continued  unabated,  and  the 
happy  party  seemed  determined  not  to  sepa- 
rate till  a  late  hour.  But  the  sports  were 
somewhat  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
the  village  postman,  a  person  of  considera- 
ble importance — in  his  own  estimation — who 
had  a  letter  for  "  Master  Henry  Ashford." 

Henry  took  the  letter  with  a  faint  heart 
and  a  trembling  hand,  for  he  too  well  fore- 
boded from  whence  it  came,  and  what  were 
its  contents,  and  Phoebe  and  Amy  experi- 
enced the  same  feelings  when  they  observed 
the  melancholy  expression  which  passed  over 
his  features  as  his  eyes  glanced  at  its  con- 
tents. '  It  was  useless  to  keep  them  in  sus- 
pense, or  to  conceal  the  fact  from  them,  he 
therefore  informed  them  at  once,  with  a  sigh, 
that  it  was  the  summons  he  had  expected 
from  the  ship,  and  that  he  was  commanded 
to  be  on  board  by  the  day  after  the  next  at 
the  latest. 

The  anguish  and  i egret  of  Phoebe  and 
Amy  at  this  confinnation  of  their  fears,  and 
the  prospect  of  so  soon  being  separated  from 
Henry,  with  the  uncertainty  of  when,  if 
ever  they  should  meet  again,  may  be  ima- 
gined, and  our  heroine  could  not  restrain 
her  feelings,  but  bursting  into  tears,  she 
sunk  on  the  bosom  of  him,  who  now  that 
he  was  compelled  so  soon  to  leave  her,  seemed 
more  precious  to  her  than  ever. 

Henry  Mmself  felt  so  depressed,  that  he 
had  but  little  power  to  offer  her  consolation, 
and  with  heavy  hearts  they  left  the  merry 
party  on  the  lawn,  and  slowly  retraced  their 
steps  towards  their  home. 

Here  Phoebe  gave  free  vent  to  her  emo- 
tions, and  no  longer  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  fervour  of  her  love  for  Henry,  and  the 
consequent  agony  of  her  feelings  at  the 
thought  of  being  separated  from  him. 

"  We  must  part,  dear  Phoebe,"  said  Henry, 
as  he  pressed  her  to  his  throbbing  bosom, 
and  kissed  away  the  tears  that  bedewed  her 
cheeks,  "  for  a  time  we  must  part,  and  hea- 
ven kuows  the  deep  regret  I  feel  at  the  ne- 
cessity which  compels  it  at  a  time  when  I 
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i\m  so  auxions  to  be  near  you,  and  to  watch 
over  your  welfare  and  happiness.  But  you 
know,  Phoebe,  that  a  true  British  seaman 
will  never  flinch  from  the  duty  he  owes  his 
country,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  other 
most  paramount  and  dearest  feelings  and 
wishes  of  his  heart ;  and  will,  therefore,  I 
am  satisfied,  bear  this  unavoidable  separa- 
tion as  becomes  your  womanly  character, 
certain  that  your  image  will  ever  be  most 
fondly  enshrined  in  your  faithful  Harry's 
heart,  that  you  will  never  be  absent  from  his 
thoughts,  and  that  even  in  the  moments  of 
the  greatest  danger,  my  prayers  shall  ever 
be  offered  tip  to  the  Supreme  for  the  presei'- 
vation  of  yourself  and  my  dear  sister  Amy, 
and  lead  me  on  to  hope.  Courage,  Phoebe, 
courage,  trust  in  that  sweet  little  cherub  who 
sits  up  aloft,  and  will  ever  keep  watch  for 
the  safety  of  the  hardy  mariner  while  tossed 
about  on  the  angry  billows,  or  exposed  to 
the  cannon  balls  of  the  enemies  for  that  sea- 
girt isle,  the  proud  land  of  his  birth." 

"  Yes,  dear  Phoebe,"  observed  Amy,  "  put 
but  your  trust  in  that  All-merciful  power  my 
brother  has  invoked,  and  believe  me  you 
will  have  no  cause  to  fear,  all  your  most 
fervent  hopes  and  wishes  will  be  realised." 

"I  will  endeavour  to  think  so,"  sighed 
our  heroine,  "  but  still  the  thought  of  part- 
ing, so  soon  after  our  restoration  to  each 
other,  and  when  I  so  greatly  need  the  sooth- 
ing voice,  and  manly  protection  of  Henry, 
connot  but  excite  my  deepest  sorrow  and  re- 
gret, and  when  I  think  of  the  many  dangers 
to  which  he  will  be  exposed,  the  raging 
tempest,  and  the  deadly  strife,  the  battle  and 
the  breeze,  I  find  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
dismal  misgivings  and  apprehensions  that 
beset  my  mind.  Oh,  Henry,  I  have  now  no 
other  earthly  hope  but  in  you,  and  should 
you  be  taken  from  me — " 

"  Nay,  my  poor  Phoebe,"  said  the  young 
mariner,  still  holding  her  in  his  affectionate 
embrace,  "  I  pray  you  dismiss  these  gloomy 
thoughts  from  your  mind,  and  once  more  J 
urge  you  to  look  on  the  brightest  side  of 
everything.  I  feel  confident  that  our  parting 
will  not  be  for  long,  and  that  heaven  will 
jirotect  you  and  my  sister  from  every  harm 
which  may  threaten  you  during  my  absence. 
Besides  you  have  warm  friends  near  you,  the 
good  Mr.  Stubbles  and  his  kind-hearted  wife, 
for  instance,  who  will  not  fail  to  afford  you 
every  assistance  and  attention  you  may  re- 
quire, therefore  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Cheer  you  then,  my  love,  and  look  forward 
to  the  future  with  every  hope  and  confi- 
dence." 

"  I  will  try  to  do  so,  dear  Henry,"  she  re- 
plied, smiling  faintly  through  her  tears,  and 
fixing  a  look  of  the  most  ardent  affection 
upon    his    handsome    manly    countenance, 


"  and  believe  me  that  when  you  are  far  away 
upon  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  ocean,  het 
who  once  unfortunately,  and  to  her  own  sor- 
row and  regret,  so  cruelly  deceived  you,  will 
ever  remain  faithful  to  those  vows  she  has 
now  so  sincerely  removed,  and  will  never 
cease  to  offer  up  her  prayers  to  heaven  for 
your  happiness,  safety,  and  welfare." 

"  Bless  you,  bless  you,  Phoebe,"  said  her 
lover  rapturously,  "  for  those  dear  words  that 
are  indelibly  registered  in  the  log-book  of 
my  memory,  and  will  add  courage  to  my 
heart,  and  give  strength  to  my  arm  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  And  rest  assurred  that 
your  Harry  will  ever  remain  as  true  to  the 
dear  girl  of  his  heart,  the  mainstay,  his 
sheet  finchor,  the  bright  haven  of  his  joys, 
his  hopes,  his  fondest  wishes,  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole.  The  wild  tempest  may  disturb 
the  elements  in  its  greatest  fury ;  the  fierce 
battle  may  launch  its  deadliest  wrath,  but 
the  one  blessed  thought  that  Phoebe's  heart 
now  throbs  for  me  alone,  will  arm  me  against 
every  fear  and  peril,  and  give  me  fortitude 
and  strength  to  surmount  every  difficulty  it 
may  be  my  lot  to  have  to  encounter." 

Phoebe  seemed  reanimated  and  encouraged 
by  his  observations,  and  she  endeavoured  to 
stifle  her  emotions,  and  to  appear  calm  and 
resigned  ;  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  Amy, 
who  restrained  the  expression  of  her  own 
feelings  in  her  anxiety  to  impart  consolation 
to  her  friend. 

The  following  morning  then  was  fixed  for 
the  departure  of  our  hero,  and  after  some 
time  passed  in  similar  conversation  to  that 
which  has  been  desciibed,  they  separated  for 
the  night. 

But  although,  after  having  offered  uj)  a 
prayer  to  heaven,  our  heroine  immediately 
retired  to  bed,  it  was  in  vain  that  for  some 
tima  she  could  compose  hereelf  to  sleep,  so 
melancholy  and  distracting  were  the  thoughts 
that  disturbed  her  mind,  and  in  spite  of  all 
that  Henry  and  his  sister  had  said,  and  her 
own  efforts,  now  that  she  was  alone,  she 
again  abandoned  herself  to  the  most  violent 
grief  and  dismal  forebodings,  and  in  vain 
tried  to  feel  the  least  degree  of  consolation. 
So  dear  was  Henry  Ashford  now  to  her  heart 
that  she  looked  to  a  separation  from  him 
with  the  most  unspeakable  anguish,  and  as 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could 
befal  her,  and  when  she  thought  of  the  many 
dangers  which  the  sailor  has  to  encounter, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  his  ever  being  per- 
mitted to  return  again  to  his  native  land, 
her  heart  sickened,  and  she  anticipated  the 
hour  of  parting  with  feelings  of  dread  which 
she  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  control. 
She  saw  plainly  that  her  troubles  were  not 
yet  at  an  end,  and  she  shrunk  from  the  idea 
of  those  that  might  yet  be  in  store  for  her 
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with  fear  aud  trembling,  for  she  felt  that  she 
could  no  loDger  find  strength  to  contend 
against  them  with  that  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion which  had  hitherto  supported  her 
throughout  so  many  trials. 

And  then  the  continued  absence  of  her 
afflicted  parent,  and  the  fearful  misery  that 
enveloped  his  fate,  added  to  her  anguish  and 
anxiety,  and  racked  her  brain  almost  beyond 
endurance. 

These  torturing  thoughts  kept  her  waking 
for  hours,  until  she  was  completely  worn  out, 
and  when  at  length  sleep  did  close  her  eye- 
lids, it  was  but  to  experience  a  renewal  of 
her  anguish  in  painful  and  prophetic  dreams, 
and  she  awoke  in  the  morning  but  ill  prepared 
to  support  the  scene  which  was  about  to 
take  place. 

She  hesitated  for  some  time  to  leave  her 
chamber,  for  now  that  the  hour  was  at  hand 
when  the  parting  with  her  lover  must  take 
place,  she  could  not  but  feel  a  sensation  bor- 
dering upon  dread  to  meet  him,  and  all  her 
endeavours  to  conquer  the  painful  feeling 
was  unavailing. 

But  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to 
descend  below.  Amy,  who  had  been  up  some 
time,  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
her  brother's  departure,  entered  the  room, 
and  by  her  gentle  arguments  and  persua- 
sions, sought  to  arouse  her  from  the  state  of 
grief,  if  not  of  absolute  despair,  in  which  she 
found  her,  and  to  prepare  her  for  the  painlui 
trial  which  could  not  be  avoided,  and  urging 
upon  her  the  anxiety  of  her  brother  to  see 
her  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  as  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  not  defer  his  depar- 
ture any  longer  than  possible,  as  he  had  a 
considerable  distance  to  travel,  and  the  coach 
would  be  ready  to  depart  in  about  an  hour. 

Unable  to  control  the  feeling  that  agitated 
her  breast,  Phoebe  threw  her  fair  arms 
around  Amy's  neck,  and  burst  into  tears,  in 
which  the  latter  sutFered  her  to  indulge  for  a 
few  moments,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
afford  her  some  relief. 

"  Now,  dear  Phoebe,"  at  length  said  Amy, 
in  her  gentlest  and  most  affectionate  accents, 
"  pray  struggle  against  these  violent  emo- 
tions, and  endeavour  to  meet  my  poor  bro- 
ther on  this  most  melancholy  occasion  with 
all  the  firmness  and  composure  that  you  pos- 
sibly can.  Eemember  how  it  will  add  to  his 
anguish  if  he  sees  you  thus  abandon  your- 
self to  despair." 

"  O,  I  cannot,"  sobbed  Phoebe,  in  a  voice 
almost  inarticulate  with  grief;  "I  cannot 
control  the  violence  of  my  grief,  or  dismiss 
the  melancholy  forebodings  that  haunt  my 
mind  and  distract  my  brain.  Oh,  Henry, 
alas !  why  has  cruel  fate  doomed  us  to  be 


cious  to   me,   and  I    so   much    need  your 
advice,  your  consolation,  and  protection?  " 

"  This  regret,  however  natural,  ray  dear 
Phoebe,"  remarked  Amy,  "  is  useless,  and 
can  only  serve  to  add  to  the  pain  of  that 
parting  which  is  unavoidable.  You  must  be 
well  aware  that  the  grief  I  feel  at  the  depar- 
ture for  an  indefinite  period  of  a  fond  bro- 
ther, who  is  so  dear  to  my  heart,  is  equal  to 
your  own ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
his  king  and  country  calls  him  hence,  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  possess  too  patriotic  a 
spirit  not  to  submit  to  the  necessity  with  be- 
coming fortitude  and  resignation.  Come, 
Phoebe,  I  know  you  will  also  exert  yourself, 
and  endeavour  to  meet  this  trial  of  the  heart 
with  firmness,  and  Providence,  depend  upon 
it,  will  not  forsake  him  whom  you  love,  but 
ere  many  months  shall  have  elapsed,  will 
once  more  safely  restore  him  to  us,  to  part 
no  more;  for,  remember,  this  is  to  be  his 
last  voyage." 

Phoebe  again  struggled  with  her  emotions, 
more  resolutely  than  she  had  done  before, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  partly  tranquillisirig 
them,  and  having  dashed  the  tears  from  her 
eyes,  with  a  trembling  step  and  a  throbbing 
heart,  she  accompanied  Amy  from  the 
chamber. 

Henry  was  waiting  her  appearance  below 
with  all  the  composure  which,  by  a  painful 
effort,  he  could  assume,  but  still  with  all  that 
inward  anguish  and  painful  anxiety  which 
may  be  readily  imagined.  He  never,  in 
fact,  felt  so  sad  at  heart  on  leaving  England 
before ;  for  he  had  now  an  additional  claim 
upon  his  protection,  and  one  which  he  could 
not  but  look  upon  with  the  same  feeling  as  if 
she  were  actually  already  his  wife.  And  then 
the  painful  situation  in  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  her,  increased  his  sorrow  and 
regret.  Had  her  father  been  discovered,  and 
restored  to  reason,  he  could  have  efli'ected  a 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  unfortu- 
nate, but  truly  penitent  daughter,  he  might 
have  been  more  content ;  but  as  it  was,  he 
feared  the  result  of  continued  anxiety  in  the 
mind  and  constitution  of  Phoebe,  already  so 
greatly  impaired  by  long  mental  and  physical 
suffering;  and  the  dismal  idea  that  ere  he 
could  again  return  to  the  shores  of  old  Eng- 
land, she  would  probably  have  sunk  under 
the  terrible  weight  of  sorrows  and  afflictions 
it  had  been  her  hard  lotto  endure,  and  might 
rest  within  the  silent  grave,  tortured  and 
distracted  his  brain,  and  almost  unmanned 
him. 

"  Poor  girl,"  he  exclaimed,  "  may  heaven 
in  mercy  protect  you ;  give  you  yet  further 
strength  to  support  those  heavy  trials  to 
which  you   are  subjected,  and  avert  those 


thus  so  soon  torn  asunder,  and  that,  too,  at    future  evils  which  I  cannot  but  apprehend, 
the  very  time  when  your  society  is  so  pre-  I  And    oh,  may  I  once  more  retura  to  my 
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native  land  to  fiud  you  restored  to  health  Rnd 
peace,  if  not  to  complete  happiness — fond, 
cherished  hope,  too  bright,  too  fiattering,  I 
fear,  to  be  realised." 

He  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  this 
soliloquy,  by  hearing  the  footsteps  of  his 
sister  and  Phoebe,  as  they  descended  the 
stairs  ;  and,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  but  as 
much  composure  and  firmness  as  he  could 
summon  to  his  aid  at  the  moment,  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  parting  interview. 


CHAPTEE  XLVI. 

THE    SURPRISE. — THE    SAILOR's   DEPARTURE, 

There  was  a  faltering  outside  the  door, 
soft  raurmurings  in  the  gentle  voice  of  Amy, 
followed  by  deep  sighs,  and  the  young  mari-. 
ner  could  wait  to  hear  no  more,  but  rushing 
to  the  door,  with  an  exclamation  of  un- 
bounded affection,  he  caught  the  almost 
fainting  Phoebe  in  his  arms,  and  pressing 
the  most  ardent  kisses  upon  her  pale  lips,  he 
no  longer  sought  to  restrain  the  manly  ex- 
expression  of  his  feelings. 

Amy,  much  affected,  stood  by,  with  a 
most  melancholy  expression  ot  countenance, 
and  did  not  offered  to  interrupt  the  lovers, 
who  continued  locked  in  each  other's  em- 
brace, and  neither  of  them  could  for  a  few 
minutes  give  utterance  to  a  word. 

Poor  Phoebe  felt  as  if  she  could  die  in  his 
arms  rather  than  part,  and  her  heart  beat  so 
violently  against  her  side  with  the  powerful 
and  overwhelming  emotions  that  agitated  it, 
that  it  seemed  to  threaten  to  burst  its  tene- 
ment. 

"  Beloved  Phoebe,"  at  length  ejaculated 
Henry,  in  a  voice  rendered  tremulous  with 
emotion,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to 
suppress  it ;  "  beloved  Phoebe,  the  hour  of 
parting  has  arrived — that  sad  hour  when,  for 
a  brief  period,  let  us  hope,  we  must  bid  each 
other  adieu ;  but  let  us  be  firm,  my  dear 
girl,  and  bear  the  trial  as  become  us.  Come, 
I  know  my  Phoebe  will  display  the  courage 
of  a  true  Englishwoman,  and  never  regret 
that  her  faithful  tar  is  about  to  have  the 
honour  of  being  allowed  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  thrashing  the  foes  of  his  country." 

"  Oh,  Henry,"  sobbed  forth  our  heroine, 
and  gazing  earnestly  in  the  handsome  coun- 
tenance of  the  young  seaman,  as  if  she  could 
never  remove  her  eyes  from  him;  "I  really 
never  knew  the  state  of  my  heart — of  my 
affection  towards  you,  till  now  that  I  am 
about  to  lose  you,  and,  alas  !  it  may  be  for 
evei'.  Oh,  why  should  the  angry  waves 
separate  two  hearts  now  so  fondly  united  ?  " 

"And  can  time,  circumstance,  or  absence 


from  each  other,  tliink  you,  separate  them, 
Phoebe?"  said  Henry;  "No,  it  will  but 
forge  the  fetters  that  bind  them  yet  more 
strongly,  and  the  happiness  of  again  meeting 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  blissful  assurance 
that  under  every  circumstance,  through  weal 
or  woe,  we  have  remained  devotedly  faithful 
to  each  other,  and  thus  rendered  ourselves 
deserving  of  that  bright  reward  which  heaven 
will  no  doubt  bestow  upon  us.  Bless  you, 
then,  my  dearest  Phoebe ;  may  the  almighty 
shower  its  choicest  blessings  upon  your  head, 
and  that  of  my  poor  sister,  and  watch  over 
and  shield  you  both  from  every  danger  when 
I  am  far,  far  upon  the  sea." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Phoebe,  hysterically,  and 
frantically  clinging  to  his  bosom — "  You 
must  not,  shall  not  leave  me,  Harry.  It 
would  break  my  heart  to  part  with  you  now, 
for  you  are  my  only  hope,  the  only  link 
which  holds  me  to  life  itself,  and  who  shall 
dare  to  separate  us?  Oh,  Harry,  now  that 
you  are  so  truly  dear  to  me,  you  will  not 
leava  me !" 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  with  such  a 
look  of  unutterable  affection  and  agony,  that 
it  seemed  to  thrill  through  the  very  veins  of 
the  young  mariner,  and  he  could  not  repress 
a  manly  tear,  which  fell  upon  her  cheek,  as 
he  covered  her  face  with  her  parting  kisses. 
But  the  clock  warned  him  that  it  was  time 
to  depart,  or  the  coach,  by  which  he  was  to 
jH'oceed  on  his  journey,  would  have  started 
without  him,  and,  by  a  powerful  effort,  he 
mustered  up  all  his  resolution,  and  in  a  voice 
almost  inarticulate,  again  invoked  a  blessing 
on  her  head,  and  uttered  the  melancholy 
word  "  farewell,"  at  the  same  time  he  gently 
tried  to  disengage  himself  from  her. 

But  Phoebe  still  clung  to  him  with  con- 
vulsive agony,  and  sobbed  as  though  her 
heart  would  break.  She  tried  to  speak,  to 
call  once  more  upon  his  name,  but  utterance 
was  denied  her,  and  with  oue  long  drawn 
sigh,  which  was  sufficient  to  move  the  stoutest 
heart  to  pi:)y,  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  sunk 
insensible  on  his  bosom. 

Again  and  again  did  Henry  press  his  lips 
to  her's,  and  strain  her  fair  and  delicate 
form-to  his  heart,  then  in  a  voice  half  choked 
with  the  violence  of  his  emotions,  as  he  re- 
luctantly withdrew  himself  from  hev  embrace 
and  resigned  her  to  the  care  of  his  sister,  he 
said — 

"  Take  her  Amy,  and  oh,  I  pray  you  use 
your  utmost,  your  ever  affectionate  influence 
in  soothing  the  violence  of  her  anguish 
when  I  am  far  away  and  tossed  upon  the 
billows.  Bless  you,  dear  Amy — heaven  bless 
you  both ;  farewell,  best  of  women  and  of 
sisters,  till  we  meet  again," 

With  all  the  warmth  of  a  brother's  most 
tender  feeling,  he  kissed  and  embraced  Amy, 
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who,  with  a  bursting  heart  had  scarcely  the 
power  to  respond  to  the  word  farewell,  as, 
pressing  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  he  tore 
himself  away  from  the  cottage,  and  hurried 
towards  the  inn  from  which  the  coach  was  to 
start,  his  feelings  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of 
agonising  excitement,  which  it  is  needless  to 
attempt  to  describe. 

He  paused,  and  cost  one  lingering  look 
back  upon  the  cottage,  and  then,  deeply 
sighing,  he  reluctantly  proceeded  on  his  way. 

On  arriving  at  the  inn  he  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stubbles,  Mr. 
Bristles,  the  beadle,  and  several  of  the  villa- 
gers, waiting,  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  in 
which  they  held  him,  having  come  to  bid  him 
farewell ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stubbles,  in  their 
simple,  honest  way,  deeply  expressed  their 
regret  at  the  necessity  which  called  him 
away,  and  their  hearty  good  wishes  for  his 
welfare  and  his  safe  return  to  his  native 
country. 

"  Good  bye,  Master  Harry,"  said  the  wor- 
thy squire,  warmly  shaking  his  hand,  "  and  I 
am  sure  there  is  nobody  that  wishes  you 
better  than  I  do,  or  can  feel  more  for  the  sor- 
row of  poor  Phoebe  Mayfield  at  parting  with 
you.  But  if  my  friendship  and  assistance 
can  be  of  any  service  to  her  and  your  sister 
while  you  are  away,  I'm  sure  I  shall  feel  no 
greater  pleasure  than  in  bestowing  them." 

_"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  excellent 
friend,  for  this  kind  promise,"  said  Henry, 
which  1  know  you  will  fulfill.  And  her  un- 
fortunate father,  too ;  oh,  I  cannot  but  feel 
most  painfully  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  poor 
old  man,  I  pray  you  endeavour  to  discover 
him,  and  to  see  to  his  future  safety  and  reco- 
very from  the  unfortunate  malady  by  which 
he  is  at  present  afflicted." 

"Aye,  that  I  will.  Master  Harry,"  replied 
the  kind-hearted  Mr.  Stubbles;  "poor  old 
man  ;  and  should  I  be  lucky  enough  to  dis- 
cover him,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  shall  not 
want  a  friend  or  a  home,  and  it  shall  not  be 
any  fault  of  mine  if  I  do  not  bring  him  and 
Phoebe  together  again." 

Harry  again  heartily  expressed  his  thanks, 
and  the  coach  being  ready  to  start,  after  bid- 
ding adieu  to  his  rustic  friends,  he  mounted 
on  to  the  roof,  with  two  or  three  of  his  ship- 
mates, who  were  going  by  the  same  convey- 
ance, the  guard  sounded  his  horn,  and  Henry 
Ashford  was  soon  being  hurried  rapidly  away 
towards  the  place  of  his  destination. 

Amy,  after  her  brother  had  left  the  cottage, 
placed  the  insensible  Phoebe  in  a  chair,  and, 
with  a  bosom  swelling  with  anguish,  hastened 
to  the  door,  and  with  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  watched  his  retreating  form,  until  it 
was  hidden  from  her  sight  in  the  distance ; 
and  she  then  returned  to  the  room,  and  gave 
free  vent  to  her  emotions. 


It  was  several  minutes  after  the  departure 
of  Henry  ere  Phoebe  recovered  to  sensibility, 
and  then  her  eyes  wandering  hastily  and 
wildly  round  the  room,  she  called  affection- 
ately upon  his  name,  and  it  was  not  till  then 
that  she  appeared  to  be  conscious  of  his  de- 
parture, and  starting  from  her  seat,  in  a  voice 
of  the  greatest  melancholy  and  anguish,  she 
exclaimed  . 

"Gone,  gone!  oh,  why  has  he  abandoned 
me,  now  that  he  is  so  dear  to  me,  and  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  live  without  him  ?  Oh,  Henry, 
much  loved  youth,  surely  it  is  cruel  thus  to 
leave  me  in  the  midst  of  my  loneliness  and 
misery." 

Amy  gently  approached  her,  and  taking 
her  hand,  in  a  voice  of  the  greatest  affection 
and  sympathy,  said : 

"  Dear  Phoebe,  I  pray  you  be  calm,  and 
not  to  agitate  yourself  unnecessarily  thus. 
Regret  is  useless ;  and  heaven  knows  the 
agony  of  my  poor  brother's  feelings  in  being 
compelled  to  leave  us.  But  it  is  the  will  of 
heaven,  and  we  must  learn  to  submit.  Con- 
sole yourself  with  the  assurance  that  Harry's 
sentiments  towards  you  must  ever  remain 
the  same ;  that  his  thoughts  will  ever  be 
fixed  on  you ;  his  prayers  for  your  welfare 
and  happiness  will  constantly  ascend  to 
heaven,  though  distance  shall  separate  you, 
and  it  may  be  long  ere  you  meet  again." 

"Oh,  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  doubt 
his  truth  and  constancy,"  replied  our  heroine, 
endeavoring  to  stifle  the  violence  of  her  emo- 
tions in  her  breast;  "  No,  I  know  his  manly, 
faithful  heart  too  well ;  but  when  I  picture 
to  myself  the  perils  to  which  he  will  be  ex- 
posed, my  heart  sickens,  and  a  feeling  of 
despair  conies  over  me,  which  I  find  it  utterly 
impossible  to  resist.  Alas,  why  did  I  ever 
deceive  him,  and  deviate  from  that  path  of 
rectitude  I  had  so  long  pursued ;  our  fates 
might  long  since  have  been  united,  and  we 
should  now  have  been  happy  in  each  other's 
love.  But  I  have  brought  aU  my  miseries 
upon  myself,  and  that  heaven  is  opposed  to 
my  union  with  one  of  whom  I  have  proved 
myself  to  be  utterly  unworthy. 

"  Hold,  Phoebe,"  said  her  companion,  with 
a  look  of  gentle  remonstrance ;  "  I  cannot 
patiently  listen  to  you  while  you  talk  thus. 
Why  will  you  persist  in  so  bitterly  and  un- 
justly reproaching  yourself?  " 

"  Oh,  have  I  not  more  than  sufficient  cause 
to  do  so  ?  "  said  Phoebe,  with  a  sigh,  and  the 
tears  still  chasing  each  other  down  her  pale 
cheeks.  "Have  I  not  been  most  guilty? 
Yes,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  deny 
it,  or  to  extenuate  my  conduct.  It  is  by 
trials  severe  and  insupportable  as  this  that  I 
am  punished.  There  is  no  hope  of  happi- 
ness again  for  me — alas,  none  !  My  poor 
father  is  lost  to  me  for  ever  ;  and  now,  to 
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fiU  up  the  measure  or  ray  grief,  he  to  whom 
my  heart  is  now  so  firmly,  so  fondly  devoted, 
and  without  whose  beloved  presence  all  is 
destitute  and  drear,  is  torn  from  me,  never, 
never  I  fear  to  return.  I  am  a  miserable 
wretch,  deserted,  friendless." 

"  Nay,"  said  Amy,  with  a  look  of  gentle 
reproach,  "  this  is  unkind,  Phoebe,  most  un- 
generous. Can  you  be  the  friendless,  lonely, 
deserted  being  you  represent  yourself  while 
Amy  Ashford  at  least  regards  you  with  a 
sister's  love,  and  would  do  anything  to  serve 
you,  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  promote 
your  happiness?  I  had  thought  that  I 
merited  a  better  opinion  from  you  than 
this." 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  dear  Amy,"  said  our 
heroine,  affectionately  embracing  her  gentle 
and  amiable  iriend  and  companion,  "  pardon 
No.  20. 


me  if  I  appear  ungrateful,  unmindful  of  the 
affectionate  attentions  you  have  paid  me,  so 
much  more  than  I  merit,  for  my  brain  is  so 
bewildered  by  this  sad  parting  that  I  know 
not  what  I  say.  Oh,  can  I  e're  forget  your 
manifold  services,  your  unremitting  kindness 
to  me,  when  all  the  world  seemed  to  despise 
me,  and  left  me  to  parish  from  want  and 
misery,  and  I  was  a  wretched  wanderer, 
without  a  roof  'neath  which  to  shelter  my 
head,  one  sympathising  voice  to  soothe  my 
anguish,  to  commisserate  my  sufferings,  or 
to  lead  me  on  to  hope  ?  Can  I  forget  that 
you  are  the  sister  of  him  who  was  ray 
wrtiinest,  purest  love,  and  who  has  ever  been 
his  best  and  most  devoted  friend  in  the 
hours  of  adversity  ?  No,  I  must  indeed  be 
a  wretch  totally  unworthy  of  anything  but 
disgust  of  scorn,  and  hatred,  could  I  do  so. 
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Foigive  me,  Amy,  oh,  forgive  me  for  the 
(i'ords  I  littered." 

Amy  pressed  the  poor  girl  to  her  bosom, 
and  their  tears  for  some  time  mingled  to- 
gether. 

IBut  at  length  after  much  exertion,  Amy 
did  succeed  in  somewhat  soothing  the  vio- 
lence of  lier  grief,  and  she  became  compara- 
tively composed  and  resigned,  or  at  least,  in 
Older  to  satisfy  Amy,  she  affected  to  be  so. 

The  day  passed  gloomily  away,  but  ere  it 
had  expired,  Phoebe  had  formed  a  wild  and 
singular  resolution,  in  which,  Amy  iinding  it 
impossible  to  dissuade  her  from  it,  reluc- 
tantly joined  her,  and  the  following  moj-n- 
iiig,  at  an  early  hour,  the  two  friends  hastily 
quitted  the  cottage — which  they  left  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  servants  of  Mr.  Stub- 
bles, to  whom  they  had  despatched  a  note 
on  the  previous  evening — and  made  their 
way  towards  the  inn  from  which  Henry  had 
depyi  ted  on  his  journey. 

Tills  strange  conduct  will  be  fully  explain- 
ed anon.  We  will  now  return  to  the  young 
marriner,  Henry  Ash  ford. 

Sad  indeed  was  his  heart  as  the  coach 
rapidly  proceeded  on  its  way,  and  from  this 
depression  of  spirits  his  shipmates  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  arouse  him.  His  sister  and 
Phoebe  were  never  absent  from  his  thoughts 
for  a  minute,  he  treasured  every  word  they 
had  uttered  at  parting  in  his  menioiy,  with 
the  niost  fervent  affection,  and  he  could  not 
divest  his  mind  of  the  fears  and  misgivings 
that  beset  it.  Again  he  regretted  the  iate 
which  sej)arated  him  from  tliem  at  the  very 
time  when  they  so  much  needed  his  protec- 
tion, and  he  pictured  to  himself  in  the  most 
disinal  colours  the  anguish  they  would  en- 
dure, and  the  misfortunes  that  might  befal 
them  during  the  time  he  was  away. 

And  then  what  might  be  his  uwn  fate  ? 
Exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and 
the  horrors  and  dangers  of  the  battle,  he 
might  never  more  be  destined  to  i  turn  to 
bis  native  land,  and  should  he  not  he  re- 
stored to  tliem,  what  would  become  of  tlie 
poor  girls,  left  alone  and  unprotected  as  they 
would  then  be  in  tbe  world?  The  thought 
agonised  him,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  dismiss  it  from  his  mind. 

It  was  tiue  that  the  worthy  Mr.  Stubbles 
and  his  kind-hearted  wife  had  promised  to 
befriend  his  sister  and  Phoebe  during  his 
absence,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they 
would  keep  their  word,  but  should  anything 
happen  to  him,  who,  or  what  could  replace 
his  loss  to  them?  What  consolation  could 
they  hope  to  receive  ? 

His  shipmates  guessed  the  cause  of  his 
melancholy — lor  when  on  board  there  was 
not  one  more  merry  than  "  trim  Harry,"  as 
he    was  familiarly   called — and    they  good 


humouredly  rallied  hiin  upon  it.  But  Henry 
M'as  in  no  humour  to  bear  with  their  jokes, 
and  finding  that  it  pained  and  annoyed  him, 
tliey  desisted,  and  tried  other  means  to 
arouse  liim,  but  ail  with  little  or  no  success, 
and  they  ultimately  left  him  to  his  own 
gloomy  thoughts  and  meditations. 

The  coach  had  soon  left  all  those  scenes 
so  fondly  endeared  to  the  young  mariner, 
and  which  he  might  never  behold  again,  far 
behind,  and  his  spirits  became,  if  possible, 
even  more  depressed. 

They  had  now  entered  upon  a  gloomy 
part  of  the  road,  overshadowed  on  either 
side  by  the  wide  spreading  and  thickly  in- 
terwoven branches  of  tall  trees,  which 
almost  excluded  the  light  of  day,  when 
Henry  and  his  companions  were  somewhat 
startled  by  hearing  a  strange  wild  laugh, 
followed  by  boisterous  shouts  and  exclama- 
tions, and  no  sooner  were  Henry's  eyes  di- 
rected towards  the  place  from  whence  the 
disturbance  arose,  than  he  beheld  the  figure 
of  a  man  glide,  ghost  like,  across  the  road, 
and  stand  for  a  moment,  apparently  to  watch 
the  coach  pass.  Henry  needed  no  second 
glance  to  convince  him  that  it  was  the  un- 
fortunate Mark  Mayfield,  and  his  excitement 
on  beholding  him,  and  especially  under  cir- 
cumstances that  prevented  his  having  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  him — for  before 
he  could  request  the  driver  to  stop  for  an 
instant,  the  coach  had  passed  him — may  be 
imagined. 

The  poor  old  man,  who  looked  the  very 
picture  of  madness  and  misery,  laughed 
wildly  and  cla])ped  his  hands,  as  the  vehicle 
flew  past  him,  and  Henry  looking  anxiously 
back,  beheld  him  make  his  way  hastily  be- 
tween the  trees,  and  suddenly  disappear,  but 
his  mad  laughter  could  be  heard,  even  when 
the  coach  had  proceeded  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  spot  where  he  had  been  seen. 

This  event  added  to  the  anguish  and  ex- 
citement of  Henry's  feelings,  not;withstand- 
ing  it  afforded  him  much  satisfaction  to  find 
that  the  poor  old  man  was  still  alive,  for  he 
saw  that  his  madness  had  increased  rather 
than  abated,  and  he  could  well  imagine  what 
would  be  the  agony  of  his  daughter,  should 
she  by  accident  encounter  him  in  such  a  de- 
plorable condition. 

"  A  strange  craft  that,"  remarked  one  of 
the  sailors,  "  he  seems  to  have  slipped  his 
cable,  broke  from  his  moorings,  and  escaped 
from  some  mad-house." 

Henry  made  no  reply  to  these  observations, 
for  he  wished  not  to  discuss  the  melancholy 
subject  with  those  who  could  feel  so  little 
interest  in  it,  and  he  again  relapsed  into  that 
dismal  train  of  thought,  which  thi.'j  circum- 
stance naturally  served  to  increase. 

It  would  be  tedious,  however,  to   follow 
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our  hero  through  all  the  particulars  of  his 
journe}',  nothing  more  of  any  importance  or 
worthy  of  recording  occurring  to  him,  and 
in  due  time  he  arrived  at  the  harbour  in 
which  the  ship  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
which  was  called  "  The  Invulnerable,"  was 
at  present  lying. 

After  having  partaken  of  some  refresh- 
ment with  his  shipmates  at  The  Rear  Ad- 
miral, Harry  went  on  board,  with  a  sadder 
heart  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  and  in 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  devolved 
upon  him,  he  in  vain  tried  to  divert  his 
thoughts  (rom  the  melancholy  subjects  that 
engrossed  them. 

As  he  cast  his  eyes  across  the  ocean,  and 
Ihpuglit  how  soon  its  broad  waters  would 
separate  him,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  from  all 
he  most  loved  and  cherished  upon  earth,  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  for  sailing  Avith  a 
feeling  of  dread  which  he  found  it  impossible 
to  conquer,  and  he  never  felt  so  great  a  re- 
pugnance for  a  nautical  life  before;  his 
ardent  spirit  was  completely  daunted,  and  he 
could  not  but  feel  ashamed  ~at  his  weakness 
although  he  was  unable  to  overcome  it. 

The  vessel,  he  learnt,  had  not  received 
orders  for  sailing  until  the  day  after  the  fol- 
lowing— when  her  course  would  be  across 
the  wide  Atlantic — and  he  therefore  obtained 
permission  to  pass  the  interval  on  shore, 
where  he  thought  he  could  better  collect  his 
thoughts  and  recruit  his  spirits  than  on  board 
ship.  His  first  thought  was  to  address  a 
parting  letter  to  Phoebe  and  his  sister,  in 
which  he  could  more  calmly  and  fully  ex- 
press his  thoughts  and  feelings  and  better 
endeavour  to  impart  consolation  to  them, 
than  he  had  been  able  personally  to  do  on 
leaving  them,  and  having  done  this  he  felt 
somewhat  more  tranquil  and  reassured. 

"  The  Rear  Admiral,"  whose  jovial  host 
was  a  veteran  seamen,  "laid  up  in  port," — 
was  a  right  nautical  tavern,  affording  every 
accommodation  for  its  guests,  excellent  cheer, 
and  everything  that  chat  could  add  to  their 
comfort  and  good  humour;  and  during  the 
time  that  the  different  vessels  were  in  the 
harbour,  it  had  no  lack  of  customers,  who 
kept  up  a  continual  round  of  mirth,  sing- 
ing,  dancing,  and  carousing  from  morning  till 
night,  and  Henry,  in  spite  of  the  malancholy 
thoughts  that  continually  harrassed  and  tor- 
mented hira,  could  not  but  sometimes  parti- 
cipate in  their  gaiety,  although  it  was  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  his  feelings  that  he  did  so ; 
and  he  more  often  avoided  the  tavern,  and 
wandered  about  so  that  he  might  give  unin- 
terrupted indulgence  to  his  meditations. 

At  length  the  day  for  the  departure  of  the 
vessel  arrived,  and  although  much  mirth  pre- 
vailed on  shore  with  the  hardy  mariners, 
there  were  many  weeping  eyes  and  aching 


hearts  among  their  wives  and  sweethearts  at 
the  thought  of  parting  from  those  they 
loved,  with  the  painful  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  they  might  meet  again. 

It  was  a  bright  cheerful  morning,  and 
every  way  calculated  to  exhilirate  the  spirits, 
and  there  were  many  among  the  gallant  crew 
of  the  Invulnerable,  assembled  at  the  old 
hostclrie,  upon  whom  it  had  that  happy  in- 
fluence. Some  were  seated  at  the  tables 
outside  the  house  with  their  fair  lasses,  all 
smiles  and  tears  alternately,  engaged  in  loving 
eliat ;  some  were  singing  in  tones  hearty 
and  boisterous  enough,  if  not  very  musical ; 
and  others  were  dancing  merrily  to  the  music 
of  an  old  blind  fiddler,  a  veteran  pensioner, 
who  plied  his  bow  with  a  dexterity  and  inde- 
fatigable industry  that  afforded  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  all.  And  the  sun  shone  brightly 
on  the  rippling -waters,  so  calm  and  beauiiful, 
and  the  white  sails  of  the  stately  Invulnerable, 
and  the  other  noble  ships  which  at  that  time 
were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbour. 

Henry  for  some  time  sat  apart  from  his 
shipmates,  at  a  little  table,  gazing  listlessly 
at  their  festivities,  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  remain  so,  for  two  of  the  sailors,  with 
whom  he  had  ever  been  on  the  most  friendly 
and  intimate  terms,  approached  him,  and 
quickly  aroused  him  from  his  meditations. 

"Why,  Henry,  my  young  sea- lion,"  ob- 
served one  of  these,  a  true  specimen  of  a 
British  tar,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Ben 
Boose  on  board  the  ship.  "  You  have  parted 
company  with  your  messmates,  and  look  as 
dull  as  a  tar  on  four-water  grog,  or  when 
placed  in  the  bilboes.  Come,  my  lad,  cast 
care  adrift,  blue  jackets  must  never  yield  to  the 
blue  devils;  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when 
we  shall  have  to  go  aboard,  so,  splice  the 
main-brace,  my  hearty,  and  then  join  us  in 
the  dance,  for  we  know  that  there  is  not  a 
seaman  in  his  most  gracious  majesty's  navy, 
who  can  better  shake  a  toe  than  Heury 
Ashford." 

Our  hero  knew  it  was  useless  to  refuse, 
although  his  feelings  were  so  strongly  op- 
posed t'j  it,  so  he  conquered  his  eraoiions  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  taking  a  hasty  drink  of 
grog,  of  which  there  was  such  an  abundant 
supply,  he  was  reluctanly  about  to  comply 
with  the  other  part  of  the  request,  when  the 
mail-guard's  horn  was  heard,  and  the  coach 
was  seen  coming  along  the  road  which  led  to 
the  harbour,  at  the  same  time  most  of  the 
guests  suddenly  retired  into  the  house,  or 
away  from  the  immediate  spot  where  they 
had  been  holding  their  revelry,  and  our  hero 
found  himself,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  stand- 
ing alone,  and  watching  the  approaching 
coach,  which  he  did  most  anxiously,  though 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  for  why. 

He  could  not  account  for  the  strange  feel- 
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ings  that  ag^itated  him  at  the  sight  of  the 
coach,  but  l)is  heart  beat  violently,  and  he 
felt  as  if  something  particular  was  about  to 
happen  to  him. 

The  coach  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  old 
tavern,  and  the  passengers  dismounted  from 
the  roof,  and  others  from  the  inside  of  the 
vehicle,  and  our  hero  watched  them  each 
eagerly  as  they  alighted. 

There  was  a  loud  exclamation,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  two  female  forms  alighted 
from  the  coach,  and  rushed  towards  the  spot 
on  which  Henry  was  standing,  calling  upon 
his  name. 

Could  he  believe  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
or  was  he  labouring  under  some  wild  and 
singular  delusion  of  the  moment?  No,  the 
throbbing  hearts  that  were  soon  so  fondly 
pressed  to  liis ;  the  sweet  and  gentle  voices 
that  called  so  affectionately  on  his  name;  the 
tears  that  fell  upon  his  cheeks,  quickly  con- 
vinced him  he  was  not ;  with  feelings  of  un- 
bonnded  amazement  and  melancholy  delight 
the  young  seaman  once  more  held  in  his 
ardent  embrace,  his  sister,  and  his  beloved 
Phoebe. 

Yes,  that  was  the  strange  resolution  which 
poor  Phoebe  had  formed  on  the  day  when 
Henry  had  departed  from  the  cottage,  and 
from  which  Amy  had  in  vain  tried  to  dis- 
suade her,  wild,  useless,  and  extravagant  as 
it  was,  and  had  therefore  consented  to  ac- 
company her,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  they  had 
only  just  arrived  in  time  to  see  him  once 
more  ere  the  vessel  set  sail  from  England. 

To  attempt  to  describe  in  any  language, 
however,  eloquent  il  might  be,  the  scene 
which  followed  this  unexpected  meeting, 
would  indeed  be  a  difficult  and  even  fruitless 
task,  and  for  some  minutes  the  emotions  of 
each  were  so  violent  that  they  could  not  find 
power  or  words  in  which  to  express  them ; 
and  the  young  sailor  could  only  continue  to 
strain  them  both  to  his  bosom,  and  to  men- 
tally invoke  blessings  on  their  heads. 

Wishing  to  avoid  the  observation  of  those 
about,  he  drew  them  both  into  the  house, 
beckoning  to  the  landlord  to  show  them  into 
a  private  room,  and  when  there,  they  all 
gave  more  free  vent  to  the  extraordinary  and 
powerful  feelings  that  agitated  their  breasts 
than  they  had  done  before,  and  Phoebe  was 
for  some  minutes  convulsed  with  sobs  and 
sighs  that  were  sufficient  to  move  even  the 
most  insensible  heart  to  pity  to  hear  them. 

"  Sister,  Phoebe,"  at  last  ejaculated  Henry, 
"how  can  I  express  my  astonishment  I  will 
not  say  regret,  although  that  must  be  the 
leeling  which  predominates  over  every  other, 
at  your  exposing  yourself  to  this  useless  re- 
petition of  anguish,  after  our  parting  at 
home  ?  Oh,  why  had  you  not  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  yourselves  to  that   melancholy 


event  which  there  were  no  means  of  averting  ? 
Why  undertake  a  journey  so  wild  and  ex- 
travagant, and  which  can  answer  no  purpose, 
but  to  add  to  the  sorrow  of  us  all?  Pardon 
me,  if  I  say  that  such  a  step  is  little  short  of 
madness.  In  a  few  minutes  the  signal  gun 
will  have  sounded  for  all  to  be  on  board,  and 
yon  noble  vessel,  will  weigh  anchor,  and  bear 
me  far  away;  could  not  then  the  idea  of  it 
have  satisfied  you,  without  thus  to  put  your- 
selves to  extra  and  unavailing  grief  in  realis- 
ing it,  certain  the  last  words  on  your  faithful 
Harry's  lips,  on  leaving  the  shores  of  his 
native  land,  would  have  been  uttered  in  in- 
voking a  blessing  on  your  heads,  a  prayer  for 
your  future  welfare?  Oh,  it  is  folly,  it  is 
very  imprudent." 

"  Oh,  Harry,"  said  our  heroine,  in  a  voice 
half  choked  with  sobs,  and  almost  blinded 
by  her  tears,  "  you  may  blame  me  for  this 
wild  and  perhaps  imprudent  step,  but  my 
heart  so  clings  to  you  in  this  torturing  hour, 
and  such  fearful  forebodings  distract  my 
brain,  that  I  could  not,  even  though  ray  life 
had  to  pay  for  it,  resist  the  temptation,  the 
feeling  which  urged  me  to  it.  I  view  this 
parting,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  sub- 
due it,  with  a  feeling  amounting  to  horror, 
for  something  tells  me  'tis  for  ever.  Harry, 
dear  Harry,  you  must  not,  shall  not  leave  me. 
My  heart  will  break." 

"  Poor  girl,  poor  girl,"  sighed  our  hero,  as 
he  once  more  strained  her  to  his  heart,  and 
looked  in  her  pale  but  lovely  countenance 
with  an  expression  of  unutterable  agony  and 
regret ;  "  this  wild  paroxysm  of  grief  and 
despair  unmans  me.  And  you.  Amy,  oh, 
why  did  you  yield  to  her  persuasions,  instead 
of  preventing,  by  the  power  of  your  persui- 
sions,  and  the  gentle  influence  of  your  sooth- 
ing voice,  this  needless  addition  to  her 
anguish?" 

"Alas,  my  dear,  brother,"  replied  Amy; 
"  that  I  should  thus  incur  your  reproaches, 
when  heaven  knows  that  I  am  not  to  blame, 
and  that  how  ardently  I  exerted  myself  to 
dissuade  poor  Phoebe  from  so  rash  and  im- 
prudent a  step ;  but  when  I  found  that  all 
my  arguments  were  useless,  and  that  she 
was  determined,  thmk  you  that  I  could  suffer 
her  to  come  alone?  No,  I  could  not;  and 
although  you  may  continue  to  blame  me  for 
that  over  which  I  had  no  control,  I  have 
acted  for  the  best — indeed  I  have  " 

"Pardon  me.  Amy,"  said  Henry,  "if  my 
rash  tongue  has  given  utterance  to  words  of 
reproach  towards  you,  which  my  heart  dic- 
tates not;  but  this  unexpected  meeting,  at  a 
moment  when  I  am  so  little  prepared  for  it, 
bewilders,  tortures,  and  distracts  me.  Oh, 
Phoebe,  most  beloved  of  all  earthly  beings, 
in  what  language  shall  1  find  power  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  towards  you  in  this  cruel 
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hour  of  trial  ?  Leave  me,  I  beseech  you» 
leave  me,  for  it  breaks  my  heart  to  gaze  upon 
you — to  view  your  agony  and  despair,  and  to 
know  that  I  have  not  the  power  to  soothe 
tind  to  relieve  it." 

"  Leave  you,  Henry,"  replied  the  poor 
girl,  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would 
break,  and  clinging  more  firmly  to  him;  "  oh, 
I  cannot,  and  who  shall  dare  to  separate  those 
who  are  bound  together  by  every  sacred  and 
solemn  vow  ?  Are  you  not  mine — my  affi- 
anced husband,  all,  everything  to  me?  and 
why  should  you  be  remorselessly  torn  from 
me,  and  to  leave  me  in  misery,  loneliness,  and 
despair  ?  If  j'ou  must  go,  oh,  why  will  they 
not  suffer  me  to  accompany  you;  to  be  con- 
stantly by  your  side — to  share  with  you  in  all 
your  dangers,  and,  if  heaven  so  wills  it,  to 
lay  down  my  life  in " 

"  Phoebe,"  interrupted  her  greatly  agitated 
lover,  "  this  is  madness;  you  know  not  what 
you  say,  or  surely  you  would  not  talk  thus 
■wildly.  For  heaven's  sake  awaken  to  reason 
and  be  calm.  Do  you  wish  to  unman  me  in 
the  presence  of  rny  shipmates  ?  Do  you 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  vows  I  have  so 
fervently  pledged  to  you,  and  think  that  time 
or  absence  can  ever  alter  the  sentiments  that 
now  glow  in  my  breast  towards  you?  No,  I 
am  certain  you  cannot ;  and  that  thought, 
that  assurance  ought  to  satisfy  you,  and  to 
reconcile  you  to  that  melancholy  parting 
which,  alas,  is  inevitable ' " 

At  that  moment  the  loud  report  of  a  gun 
boomed  across  the  ocean,  and  at  the  sound 
the  young  mariner  started,  and  evinced  the 
greatest  emotion,  and  Phoebe  trembled  vio- 
lently, and  turned  more  ghastly  pale  than 
before. 

"  Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that  spoke 
the  fear  and  agony  of  her  feelings,  "  what 
means  that  warning  sound?  Speak,  Henry, 
I  implore  you  speak." 

"it  is  the  signal  from  the  ship  to  go  on 
board,"  replied  her  lover ;  "  in  a  few  minutes 
the  anchor  will  be  weighed,  and  the  proud 
vessel  will  stretch  her  swelling  canvass  to 
the  breeze.  The  moment  has  arrived,  fare- 
well old  England,  farewell  friends,  home, 
sweethearts,  wives ;  stern  duty  gives  the 
word  of  command;  and  the  poor  mariner, 
whatever  be  the  fate  in  store  for  him,  must 
obey.  Farewell,  Phoebe,  farewell  best  of 
sisters;  oh,  watch  over  and  comfort  and 
protect  that  beloved  being  so  sacred  to  your 
brother's  heart.  Nay,  Phoebe,  for  the  love 
of  heaven  cling  not  so  frantically  to  me,  nor 
continue  to  gaze  upon  me  thus." 

He  tried  to  disengage  himself  from  her, 
but  could  not,  and  so  violent  was  the  pa- 
roxysm of  her  grief^  that  madness  for  the 
time  seemed  to  have  seized  upon  her  brain. 

The  sailorB  had   now  hastened  from  the 


house,  and  were  prrparing  hastily  to  go  on 
board;  all  was  bustle,  confusion,  and  acti- 
vity, and  Henry,  at  length,  with  a  powerfu\ 
effort,  and  an  indescribable  burst  of  emotion, 
tore  himself  away  from  the  embrace  of 
Phoebe  and  his  sister,  and  hastened  to  join 
his  shipmates,  Phoebe  and  Amy  distractedly 
following;  but  when  they  issued  from  the 
house,  our  hero  was  already  in  one  of  the 
boats  that  were  putting  off  from  the  shore  to 
the  ship,  and  he  waved  his  handkerchief  in 
the  air  as  the  boat  proceeded  on  its  way  with 
a  look  of  melancholy  and  regret,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  forget. 

Phoebe  uttered  not  a  word,  not  a  sound, 
but  she  stood  with  clasped  hands  and  strain- 
ing ej'es  as  if  rivetted,  petrified  to  the  spot, 
bound  up  in  agony  and  despair,  and  watched 
the  boat  until  it  reached  the  vessel,  and  all 
went  on  board.  A  few  minutes  of  the  most 
torturing  suspense  succeeded.  Then  there 
was  a  deafening  shout  came  across  the  water 
from  the  ship,  which  was  answered  by  a  loud 
cheer  from  the  numerous  persons  on  shore, 
and  the  guns  of  the  different  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  the  Invulnerable  weighed  anchor, 
and  sailed  majestically  on  her  course ;  and 
Phoebe,  with  a  cry  so  plaintive  and  so  pite- 
ous, that  it  moved  the  hearts  of  all  who 
heard  it,  sunk  senseless  iu  the  arras  of  her 
fair  companion. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

MARK  MAYFIKLD,  THE    LUNATIC.— AN  AFFECT- 
ING  SCENE. 

During  this  time  what  had  become  of  the 
wretched  Mark  Mayfield,  previous  to  the 
day  when  Henry  saw  him  from  the  coach  ? 

He  had  wandered  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  in  the  dreariest  and  wildest  of  places, 
living  on  wild  fruits,  or  such  trifles  as  he 
could  obtain  from  charity,  resisting  effectu- 
ally every  effort  to  detain  him,  and  sleeping 
at  night,  when  quite  exhausted,  in  any 
wretched  hovel  or  outhouse  he  might  happen 
to  meet  with.  His  reason  was  quite  gone ; 
not  a  spark  remained,  and  he  seemed  totally 
unconscious  of  his  actions,  of  the  past  and 
present,  and  of  everything  around  him. 

It  was  a  lamentable  spectacle,  and  he  could 
scarcely  help  exciting  the  deepest  commisse- 
ration  of  all  who  saw  him.  It  would  have 
been  a  mercy  could  he  have  been  secured, 
and  conveyed  to  some  asylum,  for  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  could  long  continue  this  wan- 
dering wretched  life,  without  something  fatal 
happening  to  him 

A  storm  had  been  raging  violently  the 
whole  of  the  day  following  that  on  which  our 
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Lero  had  seen  the  poor  old  man,  and  as  night 
set  in  it  increased  in  fury  instead  of  abating. 
It  was  fearfully  dark,  except  when  at  inter- 
vals the  liajhtning  darted  across  the  sky,wind 
and  thunder  emulated  each  other  in  their 
wrath,  and  the  rain  descended  in  such  over- 
whelming torrents  that  it  seemed  scarcely 
possible  for  anything  human  to  stand  up 
against  it. 

And  in  that  fearful  hour,  with  his  clothes 
hanging  in  tatters  around  his  emaciated 
form,  exposing  his  bare  flesh  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  and  his  white  hair 
hanging  wet  and  dishevelled  about  his  neck 
and  shoulders,  poor  old  Mark  Mayfield  was 
wandering  shelterless,  cold,  and  famishing  in 
one  of  the  most  lonely  and  wretched  parts 
of  the  country.  For  many,  many  weary  hours 
he  had  been  thus  exposed,  and  without  food 
or  rest,  for  he  had  avoided  every  place  where 
he  was  likely  to  obtain  tliein,  and  had  scarcely 
encountered  a  human  being  or  habitation 
during  the  day.  And  now  he  stood  and 
gazed  vacantly  and  wildly  around  him,  and 
as  the  thunder  roared  and  the  lightning 
fiercely  flashed,  he  laughed  aloud,  as  if  in 
derision  and  defiance  of  their  wrath. 

"Ha,  ha,  lia ! "  he  laughed;  "how  the 
angry  elements  roar,  and  howl,  and  grumble. 
They  do  it  to  frighten  me,  I  know;  but  it  be 
the  music  that  delights  me,  and  I  can  laugh 
and  sing  and  be  merry  in  the  midst  of  it,  as  in 
those  liappy  days  when  all  wur  summer  and 
sunshine.  Yes,  yes,  I  be  merry,  vary  merry, 
ha,  ha  ha  !  " 

And  again  the  wretched  maniac  rent  the 
air  with  his  wild  and  fearful  laughter,  and 
shook  his  list  as  the  lightning  blazed  around 
his  liead. 

He  endeavoured  to  walk  forward  a  few 
paces,  hut  his  weary  and  exhausted  limbs 
could  support  him  no  longer,  and  he  sunk 
upon  the  earth  insensible. 

He  h;id  not  remained  so  long,  when  some 
villagers,  on  their  return  home  from  labour, 
happened  to  pass  that  way,  and  one  of  them, 
wiio  was  a  little  in  advance  of  his  compa- 
nions, approaching  near  the  spot  where  the 
wretched  man  was  lying  couched  down,  and 
perfectly  unconscious,  stumbled  against  him, 
and  the  next  moment  a  broad  glare  of  light- 
ning, which  illumined  the  whole  place  for  an 
instant,  revealed  his  form  to  him,  and  calling 
to  his  compauion,  he  said  : 

"  Here  be  some  poor  man,  who  be  either 
dead  or  insensible,  though  I  should  rather 
think  the  former,  lying  here  as  he  is  in  such 
a  driadful  storm  as  this.  Mayhap  he  may 
be  strucii  wi'  th'  lightning,  poor  creature. 
Bring  torward  that  lantern  you  carry, 
Rubin,  and  then  we  can  examine  him  mure 
narrowly," 

Robin  did  as  he  was  desired,  followed  by 


his  mates,  and  stooping  down  they  exninined 
the  unfortunate  object  of  their  solicitude 
minutely,  and  his  miserable  and  squalid  ap- 
pearance excited  their  deepest  pity. 

"  Poor  old  man,"  said  the  person  who  had 
first  discovered  him;  "how  bad  he  looks, 
and  what  he  must  have  suffered,  from  his  ap- 
pearance. I'm  sure  it  be  enough  to  make 
one's  heart  bleed  wi'  compassion.  But  he 
bean't  dead  (though  I  should  think  he  be 
dying),  for  I  can  feel  his  heart  beat,  and  he 
breathes  faintly.  Assist  me  to  raise  him ; 
we  must  not  leave  him  here  to  perish,  and  I 
think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  convey 
him  to  the  parish  workhouse,  which  is  the 
likeliest  place  where  he  can  meet  with  the 
proper  assistance  his  deplorable  case  re- 
quires." 

To  this  the  other  rustics  agreed,  and  they 
then  raised  Mark  from  the  earth,  and  in  doing 
so  it  aroused  him  from  the  state  of  insensi- 
bility he  had  been  in,  and  glancing  vacantly 
upon  the  persons  who  supported  him,  he 
burst  into  an  idiotic  laugh,  which  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  have  strength 
to  do  in  his  exhausted  condition,  and  which 
made  the  place  resound  again. 

"  Poor  old  man,"  said  one  of  the  villagers, 
in  a  tone  of  pity,  "  long  and  severe  sutFering 
seems  to  have  turned  his  brain ;  he  is  cer- 
tainly mad." 

"  Mad  !  "  repeated  Mark,  hastily,  and  fix- 
ing his  eyes  wildly  upon  ihe  face  of  the 
speaker;  "ha,  ha,  ha,  fool!  I  am  not  mad; 
what  have  I,  a  happy,  prosperous  old  man 
like  me,  wi'  a  worthy  o'd  dame,  and  a  pretty, 
good,  and  innocent  daughter,  to  make  me 
mad  ?  I  am  not  mad,  I  tell  ye  ;  no,  no,  no  ! 
I  be  only  merry  at  the  wrath  of  the  raging 
tempest,  which  seeks  in  vain  to  frighten  me 
by  its  hoarse  voice,  that  speaks  in  the  wind 
and  the  thunder,  and  shakes  the  old  forest 
trees.  Hark !  do  you  not  hear  it  ?  Is  it  not 
pretty  music  ?  It  is  the  elements  that  be 
mad  and  not  I !   ha,  ha,  ha!  " 

The  villagers  looked  at  each  other  and 
shook  their  heads,  but  for  a  minute  or  two 
hesitated  what  to  do,  while  Mark  continued 
to  laugh  and  shout  alternately,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  the  storm.  But  his  limbs  trem- 
bled, and  he  was  evidently  in  that  deplorable 
state  that,  without  immediate  relief  and  the 
greatest  care  and  attention,  must  terminate 
in  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

"  Why  do  you  stare  at  me  like  so  many 
idiots?  "  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "do  ye  not 
see  that  I  be  a  man,  an'  a  wealthy,  happy 
o'd  man,  too  ?  1  ha'  nothing  to  make  me 
miserable.  And  yet,"  he  continued,  with  a 
more  serious  look,  and  a  sigh  escaped  hia 
lips,  "  listen,  and  I  will  tell  ye,  though  it  be 
all  false,  false,  and  you  must  not  believe  it. 
They  said  that  my  pretty  innocent  bairn  wur 
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false  to  th'  poor  o*d  feytlier  and  mither,  who 
loved  her  so  fondly.  Tliey  said  that  she  de- 
serted^them,  left  the  happy  home  of  her  child- 
hood, all  to  throw  herself  away  upon  a  noble 
libertine.  They  said  that  she  had  become 
fallen,  abandoned,  lost,  and  degraded.  But 
they  lied,  my  child  could  sooner  have  perished 
than  have  been  guilty  of  a  single  act  which 
might  raise  a  blush  of  shame  upon  her  poor 
o'd  parents  cheeks,  or  cause  their  hearts  a 
single  pang.  You  do  not  believe  that  she 
could  ; — tell  me,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  nOj"  said  one  of  the  men,  kindly, 
and  thinking  to  humour  him,  "we  knew  it 
was  a  mere  idle,  wicked  tale,  got  up  by  the 
malice  of  scandal  and  jealousy.  But  come, 
my  good  old  friend,  you  are  wet  and  cold,  and 
need  shelter,  rest,  and  refreshment.  We  will 
conduct  you  where  you  can  obtain  them." 

"  Away !  "  said  the  old  man,  passionately, 
and  trying  to  release  himself  from  the  hold 
of  those  who  supported  him,  "you  mock  me, 
and  would  lead  me  astray,  and  from  my  pre- 
sent happy  life.  Begone,  I  say,  I  will  ha'  no 
more  to  do  wi'  ye.  Ah  !  do  ye  despise  my 
commands  ? — Do  ye  seek  to  detain  me  ? — 
Off! — villains ! — wretches,  hypocrites,  off,  I 
say !  " 

He  again  struggled  to  release  himself,  at 
the  same  time  raving  wildly,  but  his  strength 
was  entirely  exhausted,  and,  after  a  few  feeble 
and  useless  efforts,  he  sunk  into  the  arms  of 
those  who  held  him,  again  senseless  and  in- 
animate, 

"  Unfortunate  man,"  said  one  of  the  rustics, 
"  he  be  in  the  last  stage  of  madness,  sure 
enough  ;  but  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,  and  it  is  folly  in  us  to  tarry  here  in  such 
a  storm.  Let  us,  while  he  is  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  convey  him  at  once  to  the  work- 
house, where  he  will  be  taken  proper  care 
off." 

Raising  Mark  upon  their  shoulders,  they 
then  proceeded  as  fast  as  they  could  with 
their  senseless  burthen,  from  the  spot,  to- 
wards the  parish  workhouse,  which  was  situ- 
ated about  half  a  mile  distant,  at  the  entrance 
to  a  village,  and  where  they  shortly  arrived, 
and  before  Mark  in  the  slightest  degree, 
showed  any  signs  of  recovery. 

Here  the  wretched  old  man  was  immedi- 
ately admitted,  and  the  villagers  having 
stated  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  found  him,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  master  of  the  workhouse,  who  was  a  kind- 
htarted  man,  for  their  humanity,  and  the 
trouble  they  had  taken,  departed  to  their 
homes. 

Mark,  who  still  remained  insensible,  and 
seemed  to  be  dying,  had  every  attention 
'iaid  him  that  his  deplorable  case  required, 

'  i  which  humanity  could  suggest,  although 
"as    quite    unknown   to    every  one,   the 


workhouse  being  situated  some   miles  from 
the  village  of  Dewsbury. 

He  was  immediately  undressed,  and  placed 
in  a  warm  bed,  the  parish  doctor,  who  pos- 
sessed more  zeal  than  skill  in  his  profession, 
and  the  nurse  were  promptly  in  attendance, 
to  see  his  necessities,  and  there  was  nothing 
wanting,  or  left  undone  that  might  tend  to 
his  recovery;  but  such  were  the  sad  effects 
that  long  suffering,  privation,  and  exposure 
to  the  weather  had  taken  upon  him,  that  it 
was  some  time  ere  their  praiseworthy  efforts 
were  rewarded  with  any  successful  results, 
and  when  they  were,  such  was  iiis  excited 
state  from  the  effects  of  the  unfortunate 
malady  under  which  he  laboured,  that  from 
his  wild  ravings  it  was  impossible  to  gather 
any  clue  to  his  identity,  and  they  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  administering  those  re- 
storatives which  were  absolutely  necessary. 

At  length  exhausted,  he  became  more  com- 
posed, seemed  to  have  some  faint  and  vague 
idea  of  the  kindness  with  v/hich  he  was  being 
treated,  and  to  feel  grateful  for  it,  and  after 
a  time,  he  gradually  sank  into  a  sound  sleep, 
in  which  he  continued,  almost  undisturbed, 
till  the  morning. 

Strict  search  was  made  among  his  clothes, 
but  nothing  was  found  that  could  lead  to  a 
discovery  as  to  who  he  was,  and  in  his  dis- 
ordered state  of  mind,  to  put  any  questions 
to  him  upon  the  subject,  would  have  been 
perfectly  useless. 

The  following  day  it  was  quite  evident  that 
poor  old  Mark  May  field's  case  was  a  hope- 
less one,  and  one  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
parish  doctor  to  deal  with,  and  prompt  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  place  him  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  to  which  he  was  removed  without 
delay,  and  was  there  immediMely  recognised, 
and  information  forwarded  to  the  village  of 
Dewsbury,  for  such  of  his  friends  who  might 
be  anxious  to  know  what  had  becoms  of  him, 
or  who  felt  any  interest  in  his  fate. 

This  was  before  Phoebe  and  Amy  had 
returned  home,  after  their  useless  journey; 
but  the  melancholy  situation  of  the  unfortu- 
nate old  man  excited  the  deepest  feelings  of 
sympathy  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  in  none  more  so  than  Mr.  Stubbies 
and  his  wife,  the  former  resalving  at  once  to 
visit  him  in  the  asylum,  and  to  see  that  every- 
thing that  his  case  required  should  be  done 
for  him,  he  being  resolved  to  pay  every 
expense. 

But  on  his  arrival  at  the  asylum,  Mr.  Stub- 
bles was  informed  that  his  madness  had  re- 
ceived so  determined  and  violent  a  form  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  place  him  under 
the  greatest  restraint,  and  that  it  was  not 
adviseable  for  any  one  to  see  him,  tiii  he 
became  more  calm,  except  the  officers 
connected  with  the  establishment,  and  those 
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who  had  him  immediately  under  their  treat- 
ment. 

Thus  Mr.  Stubbles  was  disappointed,  and 
awaited  with  some  anxiety  the  return  of 
Phoebe  and  her  amiable  friend. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

THE    LUNATIC— MORE     SORROW   FOR    PHOEBE. 

Unable  to  support  the  fainting  Phoebe,  in 
consequence  of  her  own  powertul  emotions, 
Amy  solicited  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  of 
tlie  sailors's  wives,  who  had  just  parted  from 
their  husbands,  and  the  poor  girl  was  imme- 
diately conveyed  once  more  into  the  little 
room  in  the  tavern  where  the  parting  inter- 
view with  Henry  Ashford  had  taken  place, 
and  the  hostess  was  quickly  in  attendance  to 
render  her  aid  towards  her  recovery. 

"  Ah,  poor  thing,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  it  is  very  hard  for  her,  and  I  don't  wonder 
at  her  taking  on  so;  I  remember  when  I  and 
my  old  man,  bless  his  heart,  was  a  sweet- 
hearting,  some  forty  years  ago,  it  used  to 
cause  me  the  same  grief,  I  never  failed  to 
ship  a  heavy  sea  of  trouble  on  the  morning 
when  we  had  to  part.  It's  quite  nat'ral  you 
know,  miss,  ain't  it?" 

Aniy  smiled,  and  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Harry  Ashford  is  a  good  young  man," 
continued  the  hostess,  "  and  as  brave  a  sea- 
man, so  all  his  shipmates  say,  as  there  is  in 
his  Majesty's  navy.  You're  his  sister,  miss,  I 
take  it,  from  the  likeness,  and  this  poor  girl 
is  Harry's  mate,  as  is  to  be  ?" 

Amy  again  smiled,  and  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  but  anxious  for  the  recovery  of 
Phoebe,  she  reminded  the  old  woman  that  it 
was  necessary  to  see  to  that  without  delay, 
and  the  latter  lost  no  time  in  exerting  her- 
self to  effect  that  object  which  was  quickly 
accomplished  by  the  means  of  proper  restor- 
atives, and  our  heroine  revived. 

She  called  upon  the  name  of  her  lover, 
but  finding  that  he  was  not  present,  the 
wliole  truth  flashed  upon  her  memory,  and 
throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  Amy,  she 
burst  into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  sobs  and 
tears  to  which  she  was  prudently  allowed  to 
give  free  vent. 

But  at  length  by  the  aid  of  Amy  and  the 
hostess,  she  became  somewhat  moi'e  calm, 
but  lamented  the  cruel  fate  which  had  sepa- 
rated her  from  her  lover  in  the  most  piteous 
terms. 

"  He  will  never  return,"  she  sighed,  the 
tears  still  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  "I 
feel  a  dismal  and  unconquerable  foreboding 
tliat  he  will  not.  Oh,  Harry,  I  could  wil- 
lingly have  laid  my  life  down  for  you.    Why 


was  I  not  permitted  to  accompany  you  ?  To 
have  been  near  you,  would  have  been  hea- 
venly bliss,  and  no  dangers  to  which  I  might 
then  have  been  exposed,  could  have  present- 
ed any  terrors  to  me,  however  appalling  they 
might  have  been." 

"  What  folly  it  is  to  talk  thus,  dear  Phoebe," 
remonstrated  Amy,  "  and  how  fi-uitless  are 
all  those  complaints  and  lamentations. 
Banish  them  from  your  mind,  and  endeavour 
to  view  this  melancholy  event  with  firmness 
and  composure." 

"  Aye,  my  poor  lass,''  said  tho  hostess, 
"do  as  your  young  friend  advises  you,  and 
all  will  be  well,  take  my  word  for  it.  You 
will  see  your  faithful  sailor  lad  again,  never 
fear,  and  he  will  return  with  lots  of  prize 
money,  a  full  cargo  of  love,  and  you  will  get 
spliced  and  happy  in  no  time  at  all.  Come, 
come,  as  my  old  commodore  would  say,  send 
care  to  old  davy;  steer  clear  of  the  rocks 
and  shoals  of  sorrow,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  fear  of  your  ever  foundering  in  the  sea  of 
despair." 

In  spite  of  her  melancholy,  Phoebe  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  honest  good  humour 
of  the  simple  hostess,  and  drying  her  teai's 
she  did  endeavour  to  ameliorate  the  violence 
of  her  grief. 

"  But  you  have  had  a  long  journey,  young 
lasses,"  said  the  landlady,  "  and  you  require 
refreshment  and  rest.  You  will  probably  do 
me  the  honour  of  remaining  here  to-day  and 
to-night,  if  you  have  no  whex'e  better  to  go, 
for  the  coach  will  not  be  here  till  the  morn- 
ing. You  may  depend  upon  having  every 
comfort  and  accommodation.'' 

Amy  and  Phoebe  returned  their  thanks, 
and  gladly  accepted  the  landlady's  invitation, 
for  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  their  return  home — especially 
after  the  excitement  they  had  undergone — 
until  they  had  rested,  and  endeavoured  in 
some  measure  to  regain  their  composure. 

So  the  hostess  showed  them  into  anoUier 
room  above,  apart  from  the  otlier  guests,  and 
then  bustled  about  with  a  right  good  will  to 
procure  them  th'e  refreshment  they  neces- 
sarily required. 

The  room  they  were  now  in  was  clean 
and  comfortable,  and  what  rendered  it  more 
agreeable  to  Phoebe  and  her  companion  was, 
that  from  the  windows  was  commanded  an 
uninterrupted  and  extensive  n.arine  view, 
which  the  golden  beams  of  the  meridian  sun, 
now  reflected  upon  in  glittering  splendour. 

With  what  feelings  of  deep  interest  and 
emotion  did  the  young  friends  watch  the 
different  vessels  as  they  glided  over  the 
ocean,  until  they  faded  away  on  the  distant 
horizon. 

They  pictured  to  themselves  the  distance 
which  the  Invulnerable  had  by  this  time 


proceeded  on  her  voyage — for  two  or  three 
tours  had  now  elapsed  since  she  set  sail^ 
and  what  were  the  thoughts  of  Harry  at  that 
moment,  and  they  both  fervently  invoked 
the  blessing  and  protection  of  heaven  for 
him  ;  whilst  Phoebe  gradually  became  more 
composed  and  resigned,  and  endeavoured  to 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  hope  and 
confidence. 

Amy  was  glad  to  see  this  favourable 
change  and  encouraged  her  in  it,  and  thus 
the  time  after  the  departure  of  Hai'ry  passed 
away  much  more  tranquilly  than  could  have 
been  expected. 

The  old  tavern  had  a  goodly  supply  of 
guests  during  the  day,  sailors  from  the 
different  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  their 
wives  and  sweethearts ;  and  the  day  being 
remarkably  fine,  they  enjoved  themselves 
No.  21. 


according  to  their  various  inclinations,  out- 
side the  house ;  and  Amy  and  Phoebe  had 
an  opportunity  of  amusing  themselves  by 
watching  their  various  sports  and  pastimes, 
without  being  intruded  on  themselves ;  and 
which  served  to  divert  their  thoughts  for  some 
time. 

But  as  evening  advanced  the  sky  became 
overcast,  the  wind  arose,  and  everything  be- 
tokened an  approaching  storm.  The  spirits 
of  the  young  friends  became  depressed,  and 
gloomy  thoughts  and  apprehensions  again 
beset  their  minds. 

These  fears  were  by  no  means  dispelled  by 
the  observations  of  the  hostess  who  prophe- 
sied a  rough  night,  and  expressed  many 
anxious  wishes  for  the  safety  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  hardy  mariners,  who  were  exposed 
to  every  danger  on  the  deep. 
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The  sailors  took  leave  of  their  female 
companions,  and  hastened  to  return  to  their 
different  ships  where  their  services  might  be 
required,  and  silence  soon  reigned  in  the 
Hear  Admiral. 

The  threatened  storm  came  at  last;  the 
wind  continued  to  increase  till  it  blew  a  per- 
fect hurricane,  and  the  waves  swelled  and 
rolled  fearfully,  lashing  the  shore,  and  break- 
ing the  different  boats  from  their  moorings. 
The  black  and  ponderous  clouds  that  had 
long  obscured  the  horizon  burst,  and  dis- 
charged a  perfect  deluge  of  rain,  the  thunder 
reve)  berated  above,  and  repeated  flashes  of 
vivid  lightning  completed  the  horrors  of  the 
scene. 

Phoebe  and  Amy  continued  to  sit  near  the 
window,  and  to  watch  with  anxious  eyes  tlie 
raging  tempest,  which  soon  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  anguish  of  their  feelings  as  they  did 
so,  need  not  be  described.  Already  was 
Henry  exposed  to  those  dangers  which  they 
apprehended,  and  this  storm,  so  soon  after 
the  saihng  of  the  vessel  seemed  to  be  a  dis- 
mal augury  of  the  future,  and  their  hearts — 
particularly  that  of  Phoebe — sunk,  and  again 
the  most  gloomy  forebodings  haunted  and 
tortured  their  minds. 

Every  minute  the  storm  increased  in  vio- 
lence, and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  its 
subsiding  or  abating  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  the  agitation  of  Phoebe  and  Amy  in- 
creased with  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 

Night  had  set  in  bei'ore  they  could  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  the  window,  and  to  retire  to 
their  chamber,  and  when  they  did  so  it  was 
not  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  any  rest,  for 
that  was  impossible  with  the  present  thoughts 
and  feelings  occupying  and  distracting  their 
minds. 

They  knelt  down  together,  and  solemnly 
and  earnestly  implored  the  protection  of 
heaven  for  Henry,  and  in  this  attitude,  and 
thus  occupied,  they  continued  for  some  time, 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  tranquillise  their 
feelings. 

At  length  they  sought  their  bed,  but  the 
loud  voice  of  the  tempest  kept  them  waking, 
and  thus  it  continued  during  the  whole  of 
the  night.  But  as  morning  approached  it 
gradually  abated,  and  at  length  ceased  alto- 
gether. The  wind  went  down,  the  thunder 
ceased  to  roar,  the  lightning  no  longer  darted 
its  forked  fury,  the  black  and  ponderous 
clouds  dispersed,  the  sun  slowly  arose,  and  a 
calm  succeeded  the  fearful  storm  that  had 
for  so  many  hours  raged  so  terriiically,  pre- 
senting a  glad  contrast,  which  afforded  the 
greatest  relief  to  many  anxious  minds. 

Phoebe  and  her  fair  companion  felt  their 
spirits  greatly  revive,  and    they  again  re- 
turned their  thanks  to  that  Almighty  Power,  I 
whom  they  trusted  had  graciously  watched  I 


over  and  mercifully  protected  that  beloved 
being  who  enlisted  all  their  warmest  sym- 
pathies. 

"  Yes,"  said  Amy,  "we  must  put  our  trust 
in  providence,  my  dear  Phoebe,  and  believe 
that  it  has  protected,  throughout  this  awful 
night,  and  will  continue  to  shield  from  every 
danger  my  poor  brother.  Come,  dearest 
siste)-,  for  as  such  indeed  I  may  claim  you, 
we  will  be  firm,  meet  present  sorrows  with 
the  fortitude  which  becomes  us,  and  fear  not 
but  we  shall  meet  with  the  reward  which  our 
most  sanguine  hopes  can  anticipate. 

"  I  will  try  to  thinks  so,  Amy,"  answered 
our  heroine,  "  and  in  that  fond  anticipation 
endeavour  to  find  some  gleam  of  sunshine 
in  the  gloom  which  at  present  surrounds  my 
destiny.  Dear  Harry,  may  heaven  sustain 
you  through  all  the  difficulties  and  vicessi- 
tudes  that  you  may  have  yet  to  encounter  in 
your  perilous  career,  and  restore  you  safe  to 
those  whose  whole  affections  are  so  ardently 
devoted  to  you,  and  on  whom  your  heart's 
warmest  and  most  holy  love  is  equally  en- 
thusiastically and  passionately  bestowed. 

The  entrance  of  the  hostess  to  announce 
that  the  morning  repast  was  ready,  and  that 
in  another  hour  the  coach  which  was  to 
convey  them  on  their  return  home  would 
arrive,  interrupted  any  further  conversation 
upon  the  subject  which  had  engrossed  their 
attention  on  the  present  occasion,  and,  after 
exchanging  congratulations  with  the  good 
woman  on  the  favourable  change  in  the 
weather,  they  accompanied  her  below. 

The  morning's  repast  was  over,  Amy  and 
Phoebe  quickly  made  their  arrangements  for 
their  return  home,  which,  in  fact,  required 
but  little  time  to  accompHsh,  and  they  had 
taken  a  parting  view  of  the  harbour,  from 
which  the  Invulnerable  had  sailed,  when  the 
coach  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  tavern,  and 
our  heroine  and  her  friend  were  escorted  to 
it,  with  many  kind  wishes  for  their  future 
welfare,  by  the  landlady,  and  having  entered 
it,  and  all  the  other  passengers  having  pre- 
viously taken  their  places,  the  vehicle  was 
about  to  drive  off,  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  strange  and  discordant  yell,  or  shriek, 
or  laugh  of  mockery,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  some  person  near.  The  tones  of 
that  unnatural  voice  were  familiar  to  the 
ears  of  Phoebe,  painfully  indeed  so,  and,  as 
a  feeling  of  the  most  unconquerable  dread 
came  over  her,  she  turned  her  eyes  in  the 
direction  from  whence  they  proceeded,  and 
there,  standing  on  an  embankment  by  the 
side  of  the  old  inn,  or  tavern,  was  the  hag- 
gard and  repulsive  form  of  that  mysterious 
being  who  had  so  often  appeared  before  her, 
and  always  as  the  harbinger  of  evil— the 
old  gipsy  sybil. 
Time  seemed  to  have  wrought  no  change 
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in  the  aspect  and  general  personal  appear- 
ance of  that  remarkable  old  ■woman,  unless 
it  was  to  make  her  more  ngly,  and  to  add  to 
the  sardonic  grin  of  mingled  malice,  scorn, 
and  triumph  which  had  ever  characterised 
her  harsh,  forbidding,  and  almost  unearthly 
features;  her  bright  twinkling  and  piercing 
eyes,  were  fixed  steadfastly  upon  the  pale 
countenance  of  our  heroine,  as  she  leaned 
he!"  h&ad  out  of  the  window  of  the  coach, 
and  she  seemed  to  enjoy  the  terror  which 
Phoebe  could  not  fail  to  evince,  and  again 
she  laughed  aloud,  as  she  stepped  from  the 
embankment  close  up  to  the  window  o."  the 
coach,  and  there  stood  in  a  fixed  attitude, 
unmindful  af  any  one  apparently  than  the 
one  fair  and  unfortunate  being  who  seemed 
to  be  the  sole  object  of  her  unwelcome 
visit. 

Phoebe  was  perfectly  astounded  and 
alarmed,  but  she  was  so  taken  by  surprise, 
and  the  sudden  ^nd  unexpected  appeavance 
of  the  gipsy,  that  she  could  not  utter  a  sylla- 
ble, but  continued  to  stare  at  her  aghast, 
and  in  trembling  expectation  of  what  was 
about  to  follow. 

The  other  "  inside  "  passengers  were  too 
busily  occupied  with  their  own  aff'airs  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  circumstance,  or  pro- 
bably, if  they  did,  only  imagining  that  it 
was  some  wretched  mendicant  who  sought 
charity.  But  Amy,  who  could  not  but  ob- 
serve with  surprise  and  anxiety  the  extreme 
agitation  and  paUid  looks  of  her  companion, 
wishing  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  mystery, 
in  a  voice  half  timid,  half  peremptory,  de- 
manded— 

"Now,  woman,  what  is  your  business, 
that  you  thus  seem  to  gaze  so  earnestly  and 
with  such  strange  meaning  at  my  friend  ?" 

"  My  business  is  with  her  whom  you 
please  to  call  your  friend,"  answered  the 
sybil,  in  her  usual  disagreeable  voice,  "  and 
not  with  you,  Amy  Ash  ford.  Phoebe  May- 
field,  alias  Lady  Selborne,  you  remember 
me?" 

'-  Oh,  yes,  yes,  too  well,"  hastily  gasped 
forth  our  heroine,  in  a  voice  of  extreme  agi- 
tation which  she  could  neither  conceal  or 
control;  "fearful,  mysterious  woman  what 
are  your  motives  for  thus  seeming  to  take 
delight  to  torture  and  annoy  me,  and  why 
do  you  appear  before  me  on  the  present  oc- 
casion ?  " 

"  To  warn  you,  girl,"  replied  the  sybil, 
"not  to  be  too  warm  and  sanguine  in  your 
hopes  and  expectations  ;  for  fresh  clouds  are 
gathering  on  the  horizon  of  your  destiny, 
your  troubles  are  not  yet  at  an  end.  Beware, 
should  Henry  Ashford  ever  again  return  to 
his  native  land,  beware  how  you  continue  to 
encourage  his  passion  or  bestow  your  hand 
upon  him,  lest  you  become  amenable  to  the 


law,  and  may  afterwards  have  bitter  cause  to 

repent." 

Phoebe  could  not  suppress  a  cry  of  terror 
as  she  listened  to  this  strange  warning,  and 
encountered  the  keen  and  almost  unearthly 
looks  that  the  gipsy  fixed  upon  her,  though 
she  could  not  sufficiently  command  herself 
to  question  her  farther,  but  Amy,  whose 
anxiety  and  curiosity  were  excited  to  the 
utmost  degree,  and  who  was  determined  to 
arrive  at  some  satisfactory  explanation,  if 
possible,  addressing  herself  in  a  firm  voice 
to  the  gipsy,  said — 

"  I  know  not  who  you  are,  and  what 
benefit  you  may  think  to  derive  by  thus  ex- 
citing the  fears  of  my  companion,  but  I  once 
more  demand  from  you  the  reason  of  this 
annoyance,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  your 
ambiguous  words." 

The  sybil  a-jain  laughed  scornfully,  and 
removing  her  eyes  from  the  countenance  of 
our  heroine  to  that  of  Amy,  seemed  about 
to  make  some  reply  to  the  question  which 
the  latter  had  put  to  her,  when  the  guard 
sounded  his  horn,  and  the  coach  was  driven 
rapidly  away,  the  old  woman  remaining  on 
the  same  spot  and  in  the  same  attitude,  till 
the  vehicle  turning  round  an  abrupt  corner 
of  the  road,  she  was  hidden  from  the  sight. 

This  adventure  had  evidently  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  mind  of  our 
heroine,  and  excited  her  utmost  alarm,  and 
Amy  wished  to  question  her  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  to  endeavour  to  offer  her  advice  and 
consolation,  but  there  being  other  persons  in 
the  coach  they  were  prevented  from  commu- 
nicating their  thoughts  freely,  and  were  thus 
left  to  their  own  individual  conjectures  upon 
the  subject. 

Phoebe  was  indeed  greatly  agitated  at  this 
repeated  meeting  with  the  sybil,  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  she  endeavoured  to  treat  her 
strange  predictions  with  the  indifference  and 
contempt  which  they  would  seem  to  deserve. 

She  was  not  superstitious,  but  what  the 
old  woman  had  uttered  on  the  two  or  three 
previous  occasions  when  she  had  been  in  the 
company  of  Lord  Selborne,  being  so  nearly 
fulfilled,  that  she  could  not  but  mark  all  slie 
said  with  a  degree  of  uneasiness  which  she 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  conquer. 

But  from  this  subject  her  thoughts  were 
quickly  diverted  to  the  more  important  one 
of  Henry  Ashford,  and  the  circumstances 
that  might  befall  him  ere  they  should  meet 
again,  if  indeed  they  were  ever  fated  to  do 
so,  and  various  were  the  observations  and 
speculations  that  passed  between  her  and 
Amy,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  that  alter- 
nately agitated  their  breasts.  But  putting 
their  trust  in  providence,  they  endeavoured 
to  take  courage,  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
best. 
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Nothing  particulai-,  after  the  adventure 
which  has  been  recorded,  took  place  on  the 
journey,  and  in  due  time  they  alighted  from 
the  coach  at  the  inn  near  the  village  of 
De-wsbury. 

But  both  Phoebe  and  Amy  could  not  but 
entertain  a  feeling  of  melancholy  and  regret 
as  they  once  more  approached  the  cottage 
which  had  till  within  the  last  few  days  been 
gladdened  by  the  presence  of  Henry,  who 
was  now  far  away  upon  the  ocean,  whose 
manly  voice  they  could  no  longer  listen  to, 
and  whom  it  might  be  so  long  ere  they 
would  meet  again.  They  entered  it  with 
gloomy  and  torturing  thoughts  which  they 
could  not  banish,  and  embracing  with  the 
affection  of  two  sisters,  they  for  some  time 
could  do  nothing  but  weep  upon  each  other's 
bosom. 

Sad  and  gloomy  were  the  hours  that  fol- 
lowed, many  were  the  melancholy  observa- 
tions which  they  exchanged  with  each  other, 
but  their  feelings  were  so  perfectly  alike  that 
they  had  no  advice  or  argument  to  offer  to 
one  another,  and  they  both  therefore  re- 
mained inconsolable. 

They  dwelt  upon  the  different  articles 
contained  in  the  cottage  that  reminded  them 
of  him,  with  feelings  of  the  most  painful 
interest,  the  chair  he  used  to  occupy,  the 
playthings  of  his  childhood,  too,  which  had 
been  carefully  and  fondly  preserved;  the 
books  that  he  most  delighted  to  read,  and 
which  were  also  the  works  of  Phoebe's 
favourite  authors,  some  sketches  that  he  had 
himself  drawn — for  Henry  was  a  self  taught 
artist,  and  clever  at  the  pencil — but  that 
which  Phoebe  and  Amy  prized  more  than  all 
was  the  portrait  of  himself,  which  he  had 
painted  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage, 
and  was  very  skilfully  executed. 

This  was  suspended  over  the  mantel-piece 
in  the  parlour  of  the  cottage,  and  looked  so 
lifelike,  that  the  lips  seemed  parting  as  if 
about  to  address  the  beholder,  and  it  com- 
pletely rivetted  the  attention,  and  could  not 
fail  to  excite  admiration. 

On  this  loved  portrait  the  eyes  of  Phoebe 
and  Amy  were  almost  constantly  fixed,  and 
their  tears  flowed  fast  as  they  gazed  upon  it. 
Then  they  would  kneel  before  it,  and  suppli- 
cate the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  the  head 
of  the  original,  and  pray  that  he  might  tri- 
umphantly surmount  all  the  dangers  and 
hardships  he  would  doubtless  have  to  ex- 
perience, and  once  more,  and  before  long, 
again  return  in  sufety  to  his  native  land, 
and  that  they  might  never  more  be  separated 
from  him,  he,  having  resolved,  if  possible, 
that  this  should  be  his'last  voyage. 

And  thus  drearily  did  the  fairli-iends  pass 
the  time  after  their  return  to  the  cottage, 
and  felt  so  truly  wretched  that  they  were 


quite  unfitted  for  anything.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  contempt  with  which  Amy  affected 
to  treat  them,  our  heroine  could  not  help 
remembering  the  strange  warning  and  prog- 
nostications of  the  gipsy  sybil  with  fear  and 
tvemb[ing.  But  the  words  she  had  uttered 
as  regarded  her  marriage  with  Henry  Ash- 
ford  being  illegal,  and  that  if  she  persisted 
in  it  she  would  be  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
she  would  afterwards  have  bitter  cause  to 
repent,  surprised,  tortured,  and  bewildered 
her  more  than  all,  and  she  racked  her  brain 
in  vain  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery in  which  they  were  enshrowded. 

Was  not  Henry,  like  herself,  free  and  un- 
shackled ?  Was  not  their  love  mutual  ?  and 
what  then  could  there  possibly  be  to  forbid 
their  union?  Nothing,  and  in  that  idea,  in 
which  Amy  sought  to  strengthen  her,  she 
endeavoured  to  be  satisfied,  and  to  treat  the 
warning  with  indifference. 

The  news  of  Phoebe  and  Amy's  return 
home  soon  reached  the  village,  and  many  of 
their  rustic  friends  lost  no  time  in  visiting 
them,  in  order  to  express  their  congratula- 
tions, and  to  offer  their  best  wishes  for 
Henry's  prosperity,  for  his  being  able  suc- 
cessfully to  brave  the  perils  of  the  battle  and 
the  wave,  and  his  speedy  return. 

Amy  and  our  heroine  fully  appreciated 
the  friendship  and  good  feeling  that  prompted 
those  land  attentions,  and  they  received  them 
with  all  the  respect  and  gratitude  that  was 
due. 

But  when  the  worthy  Mr.  Stubbles  be- 
came aware  that  Phoebe  was  again  at  home, 
he  rather  hesitated  in  the  delicate  and  pain- 
ful information  he  had  to  give  her,  respect- 
ing her  unfortunate  father,  as  to  how  he 
should  act.  Knowing  the  anguish  it  must 
cause  her  to  hear  of  the  hopeless  state  of  the 
poor  old  man,  and  his  present  deplorable 
situation,  he  was  aware  that  it  was  necessary 
the  intelligence  should  be  communicated  to 
her  with  the  utmost  j^recaution,  or  the  shock 
might  be  too  great  for  her  to  sustain,  and  he 
rather  doubted  whether  he  had  abilities 
sufiicient,  however  good  his  will,  and  anxious 
his  wishes,  to  accomplish  that  task  satisfac- 
torily. However,  it  must  be  done,  and  he 
therefore  departed  alone  to  the  cottage,  de- 
termined to  acquit  himself  in  the  best  man- 
ner he  could. 

Phoebe  and  Amy  sincerely  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  seeing  their  old  friend,  and  after 
some  preliminary  and  trifling  observations 
he  prepared,  with  a  great  deal  of  faltering 
and  stammering,  for  the  task  he  had  imposed 
upon  himself,  though  he  scarcely  knew  how 
to  begin. 

They  saw  by  his  looks  and  the  uneasiness 
of  his  manner,  that  he  had  something  to 
communicate,  and  they  weve  impatient  to 
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hear  what  it  was.  But  M-heu  Mr.  Stubhles 
mentioned  the  name  of  her  father,  Phoebe 
evinced  the  greatest  emotion,  and  eagerly 
inquired  whether  anything  had  been  heard 
of  him,  and  if  he  still  lived. 

"  Why,  yes,  Miss  Phoebe,"  replied  Stub- 
bles, still  hesitating,  and  at  a  loss  what  to 
say,  "  thank  God  your  father  still  lives,  poor 
old  man,  and — but — I  hope,  that  is  to  say." 
"  Ah,  you  hesitate,"  said  the  agitated 
Phoebe,  "  and  your  looks  bespeak  some  fear- 
ful news;  oh,  I  pray  you,  my  good  friend, 
do  not  keep  me  in  this  state  of  torturing 
suspense.     Have  you  seen  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  Phoehe,"  answered  Mr.  Stubbles, 
"  I  have  indeed  seen  him,  and  it  grieved  me 
to  the  heart  when  I  did  so.  For  he  looked 
so  wild,  so  careworn,  so  wretched,  and  un- 
like himself,  that  I  hardly  knew  him,  and  I 
almost  regretted  that  I  had  called  again  at 
the  mad-house,  for  you  must  know,  miss,  he 
was  so  bad,  and  raving  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  not  let  me  see  him  the  fii'st 
time  I  went  there." 

"  The  madhouse  !  "  exclaimed  our  heroine 
in  a  voice  of  the  most  indescribable  agony ; 
"  oh,  God  !  my  worst  fears  then  are  realised, 
unfortunate  father,  here,  at  any  rate,  is  one 
of  the  terrible  and  fatal  consequences  of  my 
guilty  conduct." 

"  Do  not  agitate  yourself  thus,  my  dear 
Phoebe,"  said  Amy,  soothingly,  "  but  rather 
be  thankful  to  heaven  for  hitherto  preserving 
your  unhappy  parent  from  the  untimely  fate 
we  all  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  had  be- 
fallen him,  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Stubbles, 
I  pray  you  be  explicit,  and  relate  to  us  all 
the  melancholy  particulars  with  which  you 
have  become  acquainted." 

With  this  request  Mr.  Stubbles  complied 
in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  the  reader 
may  imagine  the  anguish  with  which  our 
heroine  and  her  friend  Amy  listened  to  the 
melancholy  particulars.  Scalding  tears 
chased  each  other  rapidly  down  the  cheeks 
of  Phoebe,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  she 
could  sufficiently  recover  herself  to  give  ex- 
pression in  words  to  the  torturing  feelings 
excited  in  her  breast  To  know  that  her 
father  still  lived  was  indeed  some  melancholy 
relief  to  her  anxiety,  but  to  hear  of  the 
dreadful  and  violent  form  his  fatal  malady 
had  assumed  and  the  little  chance  there  was 
of  his  ever  recovering  from  it,  was  enough 
to  distract  her  brain,  already  racked  by  so 
many  painful  thoughts,  and  to  drive  her  to 
despair. 

"  But,"  she  exclaimed,  after  a  pause, 
"  although  the  interview  break  my  heart,  I 
must,  I  will  see  him,  and  endeavour,  if  only 
for  a  brief  interval,  to  awaken  him  to  reason, 
so  that  he  may  recognise  his  unhappy 
daughter,  and  pionounce  his  pardon  for  her 


errors.  Heaven  will,  I  trust,  give  me  forti- 
tude to  support  the  sad,  the  agonising  meet- 
ing." 

"True,"  coincided  Amy,  "  but,  at  any  rate, 
you  had  better  delay  the  task  till  to-morrow, 
by  which  time  you  may  have  become  more 
composed,  and  better  prepared  to  encounter 
a  scene  which  no  doubt  will  be  of  the  most 
painful  and  exciting  description,  I  will  then 
accompany  you." 

Mr.  Stubbles  seconded  this  suggestion — 
to  which  Phoebe,  after  some  hesitation,  as- 
sented, and,  after  some  further  conversation 
he  took  his  leave,  very  well  satisfied  that  he 
had  accomplished  his  errand. 

When  he  was  gone  our  heroine  gave  free 
vent  to  the  grief  which,  under  the  painful 
circumstances,  could  not  but  distress  her 
mind,  and  in  which  the  amiable  and  tender- 
hearted Amy  fully  shared,  although  she 
sought  to  control  it  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  hope  of  subduing  or  ameliorating  by  her 
advice  and  cousolation  that  of  her  unfortu- 
nate companion. 

"  Providence  has  mercifully  watched  over 
the  poor  old  man  in  his  wild  wanderings, 
Phoebe,"  she  remarked,  "  and  prevented  him 
even  in  his  madness  from  laying  violent  hands 
on  himself.  You  must,  you  do,  I  am  con- 
vinced, feel  grateful  for  that.  You  also  know 
that  he  is  now  safe,  that  you  can  see  him 
frequently,  and  that  with  skilful  treatment, 
which  he  will  no  doubt  receive  in  the  asylum 
and  by  your  own  anxious  and  affectionate 
exertions  and  attentions,  he  may  in  tiaie  re- 
cover from  the  fearful  malady,  which  at  pre- 
sent lays  prostrate  his  intellect,  and,  with 
returning  reason,  receive  you  again  to  his 
heart. 

"  All-merciful  God  grant  that  your  kind 
hopes  and  wishes  may  be  realised,  dear  Amy," 
fervently  ejaculated  Phoebe,  "  for  I  know 
that  they  are  sincere.  But,  alas,  I  dare  not 
encourage  such  flattering  thoughts.  Beloved 
unfortunate  father,  surely  your  sufferings 
have  been  too  severe.  Oh,  could  the  light 
of  reason  once  more  dawn  upon  your  brain, 
and  convinced  of  your  wretched  daughter's 
sincere  penitence,  you  would  pronounce  her 
pardon  and  receive  her  once  more  to  your 
heart,  what  nameless,  what  unbounded  hajo- 
piness  would  be  her's;  with  what  devoted 
love  would  she  watch  over  you,  console  and 
comfort  you,  and  do  all  that  child  can  do,  to 
render  your  declining  years  those  of  happi- 
ness and  peace." 

Amy  still  tried  to  comfort  and  to  reassure 
her,  but  so  melancholy  were  all  the  circum- 
stances by  which  she  was  surrounded,  that 
this  was  no  easy  task  to  accomplish;  and 
the  day  passed  gloomily  away,  Phoebe  look- 
ing forward  to  the  morrow  with  mingled 
dread  and  anxiety. 
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It  came,  and  after  some  time  occppied  in 
endeavouring  to  acquire  fortitude,  and  to 
tranquillise  her  feelings,  slie  left  the  cottage, 
accompanied  by  Amy. 

The  lunatic  asylum  to  which  poor  old 
Mark  Mayfield  had  heen  conveyed,  was  as 
has  been  before  stated,  situated  some  miles 
from  the  village  of  Freshfield,  so  that  our 
heroine  had  plenty  of  time  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  and  to  prepare  herself  for  the 
painful  and  melancholy  task  she  had  to  per- 
form, on  the  way.  But  the  nearer  she  ap- 
proached the  asylum,  the  more  did  her  heart 
seem  to  sink  within  her,  and  her  courage  to 
fail  her,  and  she  almost  doubted  whether  she 
could  indeed  find  strength  or  resolution  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  interview. 

On  arriving  at  the  asylum,  however,  they 
were  informed  that  the  unfortunate  patient 
was  in  that  violent  state,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  him  under  the  greatest  restraint 
and  that  therefore  the  melancholy  interview 
which  Phoebe  and  her  companion  had  pro- 
posed to  themselves,  could  not  possibly  take 
place  at  present. 

With  what  feelings  of  anguish  did  our 
heroine  hear  this,  although  it  was  no  more 
than  her  fears  had  anticipated;  and  after  in 
vain  requesting  to  be  permitted  only  to  sed*' 
him  from  some  place  where  he  could  not 
observe  her,  and  begged  that  every  care  and 
attention  should  be  paid  to  him,  with  the 
most  poignant  feelings  of  sorrow,  Phoebe 
and  Amy  turned  away  from  the  gloomy 
building,  and  slowly  retraced  their  steps 
towards  the  cottage. 

"  Oh,  how  exquisitely  torturing  is  this 
suspense,"  sighed  Phoebe,  as  they  proceeded 
on  their  way,  "alas,  I  ieel  convinced  that 
my  poor  father's  case  is  hopeless,  that  his 
reason  has  fled  for  ever,  and  death  would  be 
a  mercy  to  him,  rather  than  that  he  should 
live  to  suffer  thus  frightfully.  But  oh,  could 
his  senses  be  restored  to  him,  if  only  for  a 
brief  period,  that  I  might  hear  him  again 
acknowledge  me  for  his  daughter,  and  pro- 
nounce my  forgiveness,  methinks  I  could  be 
content  and  resigned." 

"  These  hopes,  I  sincerely  trust,  Phoebe," 
replied  Amy,  "  will  yet  be  realised,  however 
gloomy  and  cheerless  everything  may  for  the 
present  appear.  Come,  my  dear  friend,  I 
must  not  suffer  you  to  abandon  yourself 
entirely  to  despair." 

"  Alas,  how  can  I  help  doing  so  under  all 
the  dreadful  circumstances?"  returned  our 
heroine,  "  this  calamity,  coupled  with  the 
departure  of  Henry,  is  almost  too  much  for 
human  endurance.  Oh,  I  am  surely  one  of 
the  most  miserable  and  unfortunate  of  hu- 
man beings," 

"  Be  comforted,"  said  Amy,  soothingly, 
"  and  endeavour  to  look  forward  to  a  happy 


change  ere  long,  for  I  cannot  but  feel  confi- 
dent that  it  will  shortly  take  place." 

Phoebe  shook  her  head,  but  made  no 
reply,  and,  after  a  time  they  once  more  ar- 
rived at  home. 

Day  after  day  did  Phoebe  and  Amy  con- 
tinue to  visit  the  lunatic  asylum  for  more 
than  a  week,  before  an  interview  was  per- 
mitted to  take  place  between  the  wretched 
maniac  and  his  daughter,  as  no  change  for 
the  better  had  yet  taken  place,  and  the 
agony  and  suspense  of  the  poor  girl  were 
almost  too  painful  and  overwhelming  for  her 
to  endure. 

But  at  length  she  was  informed  that,  un- 
der the  most  careful  treatment,  the  violence 
of  his  malady  was, so  far  subdued,  that  he 
had  become  comparatively  calm,  that  he  was 
removed  from  the  mattrass  upon  which  it 
had  been  necessary  to  strap  him,  and  that 
he  was  now  placed  in  a  comfortable  cell, 
under  the  constant  care  of  a  keeper. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  medical 
gentleman  attached  to  the  asjlum  considered 
that  the  interview  might  be  permitted,  but 
thought  it  advisable — though  for  what  rea- 
sons he  did  not  state — that  Amy  should  not 
be  present  at  the  same. 

Amy  much  regretted  this,  but  she  did  not 
attempt  to  remonstrate,  and  Phoebe,  with  a 
l^alpitatiug  heart,  and  trembling  expectation, 
was  conducted  across  a  large  court-yard,  and 
along  a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  were 
arranged  a  series  of  cells,  the  mingled  wild 
laughter,  singing,  shouting,  crying,  lamenta- 
tion, and  every  description  of  sound  that 
proceeded  from  which  startled  her,  and 
caused  a  sickly  sensation  of  dread  and  an- 
guish to  come  over  her,  which  she  found  it 
impossible  to  resist. 

The  keeper  conducted  her  a  little  to  tho 
right,  and  pointing  out  a  door,  in  which  was 
a  small,  wicket  through  which  anything 
might  be  conveyed,  and  a  view  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cell  could  be  obtained,  informed 
her  that  was  the  place  in  which  her  father 
was  confined 

Phoebe  paused,  and  trembled  more  vio- 
lently than  before ;  and  again  she  felt  that 
she  could  never  find  fortitude  sufiicient  to 
support  the  painful  scene. 

The  keeper  whispered  to  her  that  she  pro- 
bably would  like  to  view  the  interior  of  the 
cell,  and  the  appearance  of  her  father, 
through  the  wicket,  previous  to  entering  his 
presence ;  and,  approving  of  the  suggestion, 
was  advancing  to  do  so,  when  she  was  ar- 
rested by  hearing  her  poor  father's  voice, 
singing  in  the  same  jovial  and  hearty  strain 
that  he  had  been  wont  to  do  in  his  days  of 
happiness,  his  favourite  old  country  ditty  of 
"  Young  Roger  the  Miller,"  and  every  faculty 
was  suspended,  and  her  heart  seemed  to 
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swell  almost  to  bursting,  as  she  listened  to 
it,  and  recalled  to  her  memory  with  over- 
whelming force  the  melancholy  circumstances 
of  the  ijast,  while  tears  unrestrained  gushed 
from  her  eyes,  and  streamed  down  her  pale 
and  careworn  cheeks. 

The  poor  old  man  having  finished  his 
song,  which  he  sang  correctly  and  through- 
out, word  for  word,  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter,  which  sounded,  if  possible,  still 
more  painfully  in  the  ears  of  Phoebe,  than 
the  song  had  done,  and  again  she  hesitated 
to  approach  the  door,  and  to  gaze  upon  him. 

"  That  is  the  way  the  poor  man  usually 
amuses  himself  in  his  calm  moments,"  ob- 
served the  keeper,  "  he  has  been  able  to  sing 
a  good  song  in  his  time,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  Does  he  ever  mention  the  name  of 
Phoebe  ?"  eagerly  inquired  our  heroine. 

"I  have  never  heard  him,"  replied  the 
keeper,  "but  he  sometimes  talks  of  his 
daughter,  wildly  and  strangely  like,  and  then 
he  will  weep  and  moan  for  an  hour  together, 
like  a  child.  His  impression  seems  to  be 
that  you  are  dead.  Miss  Mayfield." 

"  Alas,"  she  sighed,  "  it  would  have  been 
far  better  that  I  had,  rather  than  live  to 
have  to  meet  so  dreadful  a  trial  as  this." 

"Hark,"  said  the  keeper,  "he  is  at  it 
again.  Egad,  the  poor  old  man  is  in  one  of 
his  merriest  moods  this  morning." 

Merry !  how  the  word  uttered  thought- 
lessly but  not  unfeelingly  by  the  keeper, 
went  to  the  heart  of  Phoebe.  But  she  again 
listened  with  breathless  attention  to  her 
father's  voice,  who  was  now  singing  another 
well  known  country  ditty,  the  concluding 
lines  of  which  are  something  to  the  eifect  ofj 

"  My  mother  does  nothing  hut  spin, 
My  father's  a  hedger  and  ditcher, 
And  the  money  comes  slowly  in." 

At  length  he  finished  his  song,  and  once 
more  he  laughed  apparently  in  all  the  bois- 
terous mirth  of  happiness  and  high  glee. 
But  after  a  time  he  became  silent,  and  then 
with  a  trembling  step  and  a  throbbing  heart 
Phoebe  approached  the  wicket,  and  gazed 
into  the  cell. 

With  what  feelings  of  anguish  she  gazed 
upon  the  painful  scene  which  met  her  sight. 

The  poor  old  man  was  seated  in  a  gloomy 
corner  of  the  cell,  playing  like  a  child  with 
a  faded  bunch  of  flowers,  the  withered  leaves 
and  petals  of  which  he  picked  off  one  by 
one,  and  arranged  them  carefully  on  his  lap, 
muttering  and  talking  to  himself,  and  laugh- 
ing occasionally. 

His  old  clothes  had  been  removed,  and 
replaced  by  others,  coarse  but  more  decent 
and  comfortable,  and  he  had  been  thoroughly 
washed  and  shaved,  but  still  his  appearance 
was  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  the  expres- 


sion of  his  squalid  featvu-es  was  heartrending 
to  behold. 

Convulsive  sobs  heaved  the  bosom  of  our 
heroine  as  she  gazed  upon  him,  and  her  tears 
almost  blinded  her. 

"  Now,  miss,"  said  the  keeper,  as  he  placed 
the  key  in  the  lock,  "  he  seems  quite  calm, 
so  you  cannot  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
approaching  him,  though  I  must  be  present 
at  the  meeting,  in  case  he  should  become 
excited." 

He  unlocked  the  door,  and  entered  the 
cell  as  he  spoke,  and  Phoebe  stood  trembling 
in  the  doorway.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
keeper,  he  uttered  a  wild  sort  of  exclamation, 
and  started  to  his  feet,  but  on  recognising 
him  he  became  calm  in  an  instant,  and  ad- 
vancing to  him,  he  took  his  hand,  snailing, 
and  evincing  every  sign  of  pleasure  and 
gratification. 

The  keeper  motioned  to  Phoebe,  and  with 
a  trembling  step  and  a  faltering  heart  she 
entered  the  cell,  and  no  sooner  did  her  father 
behold  her,  thair  he  relinquished  his  hold  of 
the  keeper's  hand,  and  eagerly  approaching 
her,  he  patted  her  cheeks  playfully,  and 
laughed  as  merrily  as  she  had  heard  him 
before. 

"  Pretty  lady,  pretty  lady,"  he  said,  in 
tones  that  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  our  he- 
roine, "  so  you  have  come  to  see  the  poor 
old  man  in  his  new  mansion.  Oh,  how  kind 
is  this.  Come,  come,  fair  lady,  let  us  take  a 
walk  together  in  the  green  fields  and  meadows 
and  the  beautiful  gardens,  and  I  will  gather 
for  you  a  garland  of  the  prettiest  flowers  to 
place  in  your  hair,  and  you  will  be  watchful 
and  careful  of  them,  for  flowers  soon  fade, 
and  all  things  do  wither  and  die.  Alas,  why 
should  they  do  so  ? — ah,  me." 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  so  great  was  the 
emotions  that  agitated  the  breast  of  Phoebe 
that  they  completely  choked  her  utterance. 

Suddenly,  however  he  started  wildly,  and 
flinging  her  hand,  which  he  had  taken,  from 
him,  he  exclaimed  fiercely — 

"  Away !  get  thee  hence,  thou  art  a  wo- 
man, all  deceptive  smiles  and  base  hypocrisy. 
Begone,  I  say,  for  all  women  be  false  and 
treacherous,  as  they  be  fair  and  flattering. 
Blight,  ruin,  desolation  follow  wherever  they 
approach.  There  be  poison  on  their  lips, 
and  contamination  in  their  presence.  There 
wur  never  but  one  good  woman,  and  that 
wur  her  they  called  poor  Dame  Mayfield, 
my  wife.  But  she  died,  poor  thing,  she  died, 
and  it  wur  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  child  she 
did  so  fondly  love  that  broke  her  heart,  and 
sent  her  to  the  cold  and  silent  grave  beneath 
the  yew-tree  in  the  o'd  churchyard." 

"  Father,  dear,  afflicted  father,"  frantically 
cried  the  distracted  Phoebe,  as  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  at  his  feet,  and  looked 
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lip  in  his  face  with  an  expression  of  agony 
which  no  language  can  describe. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  seemed  to  he 
electrified,  and  his  features  became  fright- 
fully distorted,  and  his  whole  frame  was  con- 
vulsed in  the  most  violent  manner. 

•'Feyther!"  he  almost  shrieked,  as  he 
clenched  his  fist,  and  gazed  fiercely  down 
upon  her;  "  what  taunting,  mocking  wretch 
be  thou,  that  darest  to  utter  that  name? 
Feyther's  should  ha'e  daughters  good,  inno- 
cent, loving,  to  watch  and  comfort  them  in 
their  old  age.  But  I  ne'er  had  a  child,  or  it 
be  not  likely  that  she  would  e're  have  de- 
serted me,  and  left  me  here  alone.  Away, 
abandoned  one,  lest  in  my  wrath  I  strike 
thee,  and — " 

He  raised  his  fist  menacingly  in  the  air  as 
he  spoke,  but  the  keeper  interposed,  and 
seizing  the  old  man's  arms,  he  said,  addres- 
sing himself  to  the  broken-hearted  Phoebe — 

"  You  must  now  retire,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  prolong  this  scene.'' 

Our  heroine,  bursting  with  grief  and 
agony,  arose  from  her  knees,  while  her  father 
still  struggled  in  the  hold  of  the  keeper, 
raving  frightfully,  and  staggered  from  the 
cell.  She  paused,  however,  belbre  the  wicket 
where  the  wretched  old  man  could  not  ob- 
serve her,  and  with  the  most  torturing  anx- 
iety watched  the  result  of  this  mad  paroxysm. 

The  contest  between  the  unfortunate 
lunatic  and  the  keeper,  however,  did  not 
last  long,  the  former,  after  a  few  violent  strug- 
gles, submitted  like  a  child,  became  perfectly 
calm  and  quiet,  and  retiring  to  his  mattrass, 
stretched  himself  upon  it,  apparently  ex- 
hausted. 

The  keeper  then  left  the  cell,  and  rejoined 
Phoebe,  to  conduct  her  again  to  her  friend, 
who,  as  may  he  imagined,  was  waiting  her  re- 
turn with  the  greatest  impatience  and  anxiety, 
and  had  thought  the  time  particularly  long 
and  tedious  that  she  had  been  absent. 

"  The  poor  old  man  must  not  be  disturbed 
again  to-day,"  remarked  the  keeper,  "or  he 
will  once  more  become  excited.  He  has  not 
been  so  subject  to  those  fits  for  the  last  day 
or  two,  he  is  much  attached  to  me,  I  know 
how  to  manage  him,  and  I  do  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  doing  so,  by  humouring  him  a 
little." 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven,"  said  Phoebe, 
with  much  emotion,  "  treat  him  with  all  the 
kindness  and  indulgence  that  his  unfortunate 
case  will  admit." 

"  Oh,  yes,  miss,  replied  the  man,  "  you 
may  depend  ypon  that,  for  I  have  a  poor  old 
father  of  my  own,  and  God  knows  how  soon 
he  may  be  in  the  same  unfortunate  situation. 
Lor  bless  you,  Miss  Mayfleld,  although  we 
keepers  are  obliged  to  be  determined  and  to 
appear  stern  at  times,  we  have  some  of  us 


got  hearts  that  can  feel,  as  well  as  other 
people,  and  are  not  such  a  cruel  set  of  beings 
as  we  have  been  represented." 

"  I  do  believe  you,"  replied  Phoebe,  "  and 
have  every  confidence  in  your  humanity." 

They  now  rejoined  Amy,  who  could  per- 
ceive by  the  marked  expression  of  grief  upon 
the  countenance  of  our  heroine,  that  the  in- 
terview had  been  one  of  the  most  painful 
and  exciting  description.  They  left  the 
asylum  together,  after  Phoebe  had  warmly 
expressed  her  thanks  to  the  keeper  for  the 
kindness  and  attention  he  had  shown  her. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

HARRY   ASHFORD    AFLOAT. THE    i'ERILS    OF 

THE     DEEP. THE    STORM    AT    SEA. 

As  Phoebe  and  Amy^proceeded  on  their 
return  to  the  cottage,  the  latter  eagerly  in- 
quired the  particulars  of  the  interview,  and 
tJie  situation  in  which  she  had  found  her  un- 
fortunate parent. 

Sad  indeed  was  the  account  which  Phoebe 
had  to  give  her,  and  such  was  the  agitation 
and  excitement  of  her  feelings  that  it  was 
not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  she  could 
do  so. 

Amy  listened  to  her  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  interest,  and  so  hurt 
was  she  by  the  melancholy  account,  that  she 
was  at  a  complete  loss  to  find  words  in 
which  she  might  afford  her  some  consolation. 
Indeed,  the  poor  girl  was  in  no  state  of  mind 
to  receive  it,  even  though  offered  by  so  kind 
and  dear  a  friend  as  Amy  Ashford. 

"Alas,"  she  sighed,  "  how  can  I  do  other- 
wise than  abandon  myself  to  despair  after 
the  heartrending  scene  I  have  witnessed? 
There  is  indeed  not  the  least  ray  of  hope  for 
me ;  I  see  too  plainly  that  the  reason  of  my 
wretched  parent  is  fled  for  ever." 

"  Say  not  so,  dear  Phoebe,"  said  her  friend, 
"  endeavour  to  think  otherwise,  for  deplora- 
ble and  hopeless  as  your  poor  father's  state 
of  mind  at  present  appears  to  be,  there  ia 
no  knowing  how  soon  heaven  in  its  infinite 
mercy  may  bring  about  a  favourable  change, 
and  ultimately  completely  restore  him  to  his 
senses." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot,  dare  not  flatter  myself 
with  the  hope,"  returned  our  heroine,  "  for 
certain  do  I  feel  that  it  would  prove  to  be 
delusive.  Never,  never  can  1  forget  his 
fearful  appearance,  his  wild  and  piteous 
looks,  his  melancholy  lamentations,  his 
frantic  mirth,  and  then  his  frightful  ravings, 
and  the  awful  words  he  addressed  to  me. 
The  recollection  is  enough  to  dri  ve  my  braia 
to  madness."  • 
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Again  Amy.  tried  to  sootlie  her,  but  to  no 
purpose,  aud  she  therefore  abandoned  the 
attempt,  and  they  proceeded  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey  almost  in  silence, 
each  being  too  busily  occupied  with  their 
own  melancholy  meditations  to  feel  any  in- 
clination to  enter  into  conversation. 

_  A  week  passed  away,  every  day  Phoebe 
visited  the  asylum  to  inquire  after  the  state 
of  her  afflicted  parent,  although  after  the 
scene  which  had  taken  place  at  their  first 
meeting,  anxious  though  she  was,  she  could 
not  find  resolution  to  see' him  again,  and  she 
was  advised  by  the  medical  officer  of  the 
establishment  not  to  do  so,  as  it  could  an- 
swer no  good  purpose,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
might  tend  to  excite  the  unhappy  patient, 
and  add  to  the  melancholy  malady  under 
which  he  laboured. 
No.  22. 


The  account  she  heard  of  him  by  no 
means  served  to  decrease  her  anguish,  or  to 
raise  her  hopes.  He  continued  in  much  the 
same  state,  though  at  times  since  their  meet- 
ing, she  was  informed,  he  was  more  violent 
than  he  had  been  before,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  watch  him  carefully,  to  have  the  at- 
tendance of  two  keepers— for  like  most  mad 
people,  he  displayed  the  most  remarkable 
physical  strength— and  to  place  him  under 
the  greatest  restraint,  to  prevent  him  doing 
mischief  to  himself  or  others. 

Leaving  our  heroine  and  Amy  Ashford 
for  awhile  we  will  now  proceed  to  follow 
Henry  on  his  voyage. 

The  Invulnerable  had  now  been  more  than 
a  fortnight  at  sea,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  storm  which  occurred  soon  after  leaving 
the  harbour,  they  had  hitherto  had  favoura- 
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able  weatljer,  aud  proceeded  on  tlieir  courss 
with  all  the  speed  that  the  winds  and  the 
waves  could  bear  them. 

The  thoughts  of  the  young  mariner,  Henry 
Ashford  were  constantly  fixed  on  his  beloved 
Phoebe  and  his  sister,  and  many  were  the 
prayers  and  blessings  he  invoked  for  their 
welfare  aud  happiness. 

Happiness !  he  knew  too  well  that  could 
not  he  their's  whilst  he  was  away,  and  under 
the  melancholy  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  but  he  trusted  that  providence 
would  give  them  fortitude  to  support  their 
sorrows,  and  cares,  and  anxieties  with 
patience  and  resignation. 

The  situation  of  poor  old  Mark  Mayfield, 
too,  and  upon  whose  fate  the  happiness  of 
Phoebe  so  much  dejiended,  trequently  occu- 
pied his  mind,  and  filled  him  with  various 
doubts  and  gloomy  apprehensions,  although 
he  endeavoured  to  hope  for  the  best. 

Oft  in  the  dreary  mid-watch,  or  when 
swinging  in  his  hammock,  his  thoughts 
would  wander  to  his  humble  but  comfortable 
home,  and  he  would  picture  to  himself  his 
Phoebe  and  Amy  sitting  in  the  neat  little 
parlour,  with  pensive  looks,  and  tearful  eyes, 
conversing  about  him,  and  forming  various 
and  conflicting  speculations  as  to  the  fate 
which  attended  him  on  the  perilous  deep. 
He  could  see  them  as  distinctly  and  vividly 
in  his  imagination,  as  if  they  were  absolutely 
before  him ;  and  he  could  almost  imagine 
that  he  heard  the  silvery  tones  of  Phoebe's 
gentle  voice,  as  with  fervent  affection  she 
repeated  his  name,  and  breathed  a  prayer 
for  his  safety. 

In.  these  reflections,  and  recalling  to  his 
memory  the  many  fond  vows  of  love  she 
had  uttered  to  him,  he  found  a  melancholy 
consolation,  and  tried  to  look  forward  with 
hope  and  confidence  to  the  time,  when  hav- 
ing surmounted  all  dangers,  he  should  return 
to  the  happy  shores  of  old  England,  and  be 
once  more  moored  in  the  arms  of  those  fair 
beings  who  so  comj)letely  occupied  his  heart. 

It  was  Saturday  night  at  sea,  and  the 
crew  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the  usual 
manner  on  such  occasions.  They  had  got 
the  grog  on  board,  and  the  song  and  the 
dance,  to  the  music  of  a  black  fiddler,  mer- 
rily prevailed,  interspersed  with  many  a 
tough  yarn,  which  set  the  whole  of  the  jovial 
tars  in  a  roar. 

Although  Henry's  thoughts  still  wandered 
to  home,  and  the  loved  beings  who  occupied 
it,  he  did  not  fail  to  mingle  heartily  in  the 
mirth  of  his  shipmates,  with  whom  he  was  a 
special  favourite,  aud  on  this  occasion  he 
was  one  of  the  merriest  among  them,  he 
sung  his  song,  spun  his  yarn,  and  joined  in 
the  dance  with  a  sphit  equal  to  that  which 
he  had  ever  displayed,  and  was  the  very  soul 


and  life  of  the  happy  company.  There  was 
a  sharp  breeze  blowing,  and  the  vessel  scud- 
ded merily  before  the  wind  to  the  music  of ' 
the  waves  as  they  dashed  against  its  sides. 
There  was  a  bright  clear  moon,  whose  beams 
danced  and  glittered  upon  the  broad  waters 
with  an  effect  truly  beautiful. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  of  ship  to  lar- 
board, and  the  lieutenant  ascended  the  poop 
— the  captain  being  in  his  cabin  below — 
with  his  glass  aud  endeavoured  to  make  her 
out. 

"  Can  you  observe  what  she  is,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton ?"  interrogated  the  captain,  who  had  now 
come  on  deck. 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  "  not 
distinctly,  for  she  is  too  far  ofi",  but  she  looms 


"  Continue  to  watch  her,"  said  the  captain, 
"  for  there  are  many  pirates  cruising  about 
this  coast,  and  we  must  not  suffer  any  of  the 
rascals  to  escape  us  if  possible." 

"  The  moon  now  better  assists  my  obser- 
vations, sir,"  said  Lieutenant  Morton,  after 
he  had  been  watching  the  strange  vessel  for 
a  few  minutes,  "  from  her  build  I  should 
take  her  to  be  a  schooner  of  a  large  size,  she 
is  a  suspicious  looking  craft,  and  seems  to 
be  endeavouring  to  avoid  us." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  interrupt  you  in  your  fes- 
tivities my  lads,"  observed  the  captain,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  crew,  "  but  duty 
before  pleasure.  Each  man  to  his  post ;  if 
the  wind  only  continues  in  our  favour  we 
shall  soon  be  athwart  the  stranger,  and 
should  my  suspicions  be  correct,  we  shall 
have  some  sport  presently.  To  your  duty, 
my  lads — to  your  duty." 

"  Aye,  aye,  your  honour,"  said  the  seamen, 
and  each  one  hurried  to  obey  orders. 

The  moon,  however,  suddenly  became 
overcast  by  black  and  threatening  clouds, 
and  the  strange  vessel  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen. 

The  wind  veered,  and  gradually  strength- 
ened until  it  blew  a  stiff  gale,  and  everything 
gave  token  of  an  approaching  storm.  The 
contrast  which  the  aspect  of  all  around  now 
presented  to  the  cheerful  scene  which  pre- 
vailed so  short  a  time  before,  was  most  re- 
markable. The  darkness  became  intense, 
and  the  wind  continued  to  rise  in  violence, 
until  it  blew  almost  a  hurricane,  and  the 
waves  rolled  to  a  mountainous  height,  and 
howled  and  bellowed  in  their  increasing 
wrath. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  activity  on  deck, 
for  it  was  evident  that  a  storm  was  coming, 
and  that  they  would  have  a  rough  night, 
and  no  one  was  more  active  or  rendered 
better  service  than  Henry  Ashford  on  that 
occasion. 
The  storm  commenced ;  wind  and  rain. 
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thunder  and  lightning,  sosn  iieroely  battled 
with  each  other,  and  comjileted  the  horrors 
of  the  scene. 

The  gallant  ship  was  driven  completely 
out  of  her  course,  and  so  fearful  was  the 
storm  she  had  to  struggle  against,  that  in  a 
short  time  she  became  almost  unmanageable. 

For  several  hours  the  storm  continued, 
and  the  noble  Invulnerable,  which  had 
weathered  many  a  fierce  temjiest,  was  tossed 
about  like  a  straw,  her  situation  becoming 
every  minute  more  critical,  and  the  danger 
more  imminent.  They  were  compelled  to 
part  with  several  of  their  guns  to  lighten 
her,  and  yet  their  situation  seemed  to  be  but 
very  little  amended,  and  the  result  unless 
the  tempest  abated  was  extremly  doubtful. 

The  manly  heart  of  Harry  was  a  stranger 
to  fear,  he  ever  put  his  trust  in  providence, 
and  his  courage  never  forsook  him,  but  when 
he  thought  of  Phoebe  and  his  sister,  and  of 
the  probability  that  he^might  never  behold 
them  again,  he  could  not  altogether  subdue 
the  powerful  emotions  that  agitated  his 
breast,  and  earnestly  and  solemnly  prayed 
that  heaven  might  preserve  him  for  their 
sakes. 

The  lightning  became  more  vivid  and  ter- 
rific every  moment,  lighting  up  the  horizon, 
and  reflecting  on  the  furious  waves  for  miles, 
and  they  now  again  caught  sight  of  the 
strange  vessel  at  a  distance,  apparently  much 
disabled,  and  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of 
the  angry  billows,  threatening  every  moment 
to  founder. 

And  thus  the  storm  continued  to  rage 
"with  undiminished  violence  till  the  morning 
— the  Invulnerable  having  received  much 
damage,  but  weathering  it  bravely. 

And  now  the  wind  abated,  the  thunder 
gradually  ceased  to  roar,  the  black  clouds 
dispersed,  and  the  sun  gradually  broke 
through  the  darkness  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed,  and  the  dangers  of  the  night  were 
past. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  of  the  ship, 
and  there  could  be  very  little  doubt  that  it 
was  wrecked,  and  that  every  soul  on  board 
had  perished.  Presently,  however,  a  boat 
was  seen  in  the  distance,  making  towards 
the  vessel,  and  in  which  two  or  three  per- 
sons could  be  distinguished  by  means  of  the 
glass,  and  the  order  was  given  by  the  cap- 
tain for  the  Invulnerable  to  heave  too,  and  a 
boat  to  put  off  to  the  assistance  of  the  shij)- 
wrecked  men;  which  was  promptly  done, 
Harry  Ashford  having  command  of  the 
boat. 


CHAPTER  L. 

AN   OLD   ACQUAINTANCE. 

The  persons  in  the  boat  waved  their  hand- 
kercViiefs  in  the  air  with  apparent  delight, 
as  Harry  and  his  shipmates  approached,  as 
the  prospect  of  relief  was  so  near,  and  yet 
when  they  got  clear  within  sight  of  the 
vessel,  and  to  discover  her  character,  a 
change  seemed  to  come  over  their  feelings, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  avoid 
the  boat.  That,  however  was  useless,  and 
Harry  and  his  companions  were  quickly 
along  side  of  tbem. 

There  were  three  men  only  in  the  boat, 
which  was  much  shattered,  and  could  not 
possibly  have  held  together  much  longer, 
and  two  of  them — for  one  was  seated  in  the 
boat  with  his  back  towards  them,  so  that 
they  could  not  perceive  his  features — were 
as  ruffianly-looking  fellows  as  could  well  be 
imagined,  and  seemed  to  eye  Harry  and  his 
shipmates  with  dread  rather  than  satisfac- 
tion. 

"What  ship?"  demanded  Harry. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  man  v/hose 
features  had  been  concealed  from  them  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  hastily 
turning  round,  Harry  had  a  full  view  of  his 
face,  which  was  half  covered  with  a  huge 
pair  of  bushy  black  whiskers,  but  what  he 
could  see  of  his  features  struck  him  forcibly 
as  being  remarkably  familiar  to  him,  and 
the  man  having  apparently  satisfied  himself, 
seemed  to  shrink  from  his  gaze. 

"  What  ship  ?"  repeated  Harry. 

No  one  answered,  and  the  men  exchanged 
significant  glances  with  each  other,  as  if 
silently  consulting  each  other  what  to  do. 

"  Damme,"  said  Harry,  "are  ye  ashamed 
of  your  craft  that  you  do  not  answer  my 
question  ?  This  looks  suspicious.  However, 
we  will  e'en  take  you  on  board  our  ship,  and 
then  we  can  take  soundings,  and  overhaul 
your  papers." 

"  We  will  save  you  that  trouble,"  said  the 
man  who  had  so  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  Harry, 
coming  forward,  "  Henry  Ashford,  it  is  a 
damned  bad  wind  that  has  brought  us  to- 
gether, but  I  suj^pose  when  you  look  more 
narrowly  at  me,  you  cannot  well  help  recog- 
nising an  old  acquaintance." 

"  Ah,  the  villain  Beaufort,"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  Henry,  as  he  indeed  recognised 
the  forbidding  features  of  his  old  enemy. 
"  This  meeting  is  indeed  most  extraordinary, 
and  sufficiently  explains  the  character  of 
you  all,  and  that  of  the  lawless  vessel  to 
which  you  belonged.  Into  the  boat  with 
tlie   pirates,  messmates,  they   must  give   a 
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better  account  of  themselves  before  we  part 
company." 

"  Aye,  pirates  if  you  will,"'  said  one  of  the 
pirates,  with  a  look  of  scorn  and  defiance, 
"  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  further  con- 
cealment. Your  vessel  is  the  Invulnerable 
and  we  therefore  know  our  fate,  and  wo  will 
meet  it  with  the  courage  of  the  crew  of  the 
Sea  Wolf. 

"  Ah,  the  Sea  Wolf,"  cried  Harry,  "  it  is  a 
pity  that  desperate  craft,  which  has  so  long 
bqftn  the  scourge  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  es- 
caped the  sound  thrashing  we  would  have 
given  it,  had  she  not  met  with  destruction 
in  the  storm.     Away  with  them." 

The  I'uffians  made  some  show  of  resistance, 
and  attempted  to  jump  into  the  sea,  but 
they  were  quickly  secured  in  the  boat  which 
then  put  off  on  its  return  to  the  ship,  Beau- 
fort seating  himself  with  cool  indifference  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  gazing  at  Henry 
with  mingled  looks  of  hatred  and  scorn. 

Captain  Beaufort's  career  had  so  far  been 
a  chequered  one,  and  one  of  the  most  unmi- 
tigated guilt.  By  birth  a  gentleman  and 
connected  with  a  most  wealthy  and  noble 
family ;  with  talents  of  the  first  order,  ready 
wit,  an  insinuating  address,  and  preposses- 
sing personal  appearance,  and  a  handsome 
fortune,  no  young  man  could  possibly  enter 
upon  the  world  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances; but  his  naturally  depraved 
mind  and  vicious  habits,  completely  nulli- 
fied, destroyed  all  these  advantages ;  'and  it 
has  been  shown  bow  through  his  own  guilty 
propensities  he  was  reduced  from  a  highly 
respectable  position  in  society  to  the  lowest 
state  of  misery  and  degradation.  We  have 
seen  him  as  the  fashionable  roue  moving  in 
the  highest  circles  of  the  aristocracy— we 
have  seen  him  as  the  ruined  spendthrift — 
then  the  associate  of  thieves  and  wretches 
of  the  worst  description,  and  now  we  find 
him  an  escaped  convict,  and  one  of  the  law- 
less crew  of  the  pirate  ship  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Sea  Wolf,  and  which  for  years 
had  been  the  terror  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as 
it  seemed  to  set  capture  and  defeat  alike  at 
defiance. 

Such  was  the  guilty  course  which  the 
villain  Beaufort  had,  from  the  earliest  days 
ot  youth,  pursued,  and  he  had  become  so 
inured  to,  so  hardened  in  crime,  that  all 
traces  of  his  former  position  in  society  Avere 
completely  lost  in  his  present  unqualified 
ruffianism ;  and  as  he  now  appeared,  it  was 
impossible  that  any  one  could  look  the  cha- 
racter of  the  miscreant  to  greater  perfection, 
even  if  they  had,  in  stage  phraseology,  been 
specially  "  made  up  "  for  the  part. 

He  wore  a  red  Guernsey,  with  coarse  can- 
vass trowsers,  and  a  broad  leather  belt  round 
his  waist,  but  minus  the    pistols  and  the 


long-bladed  knife  which  he  usually  carried 
in  it,  or  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  blood- 
shed would  have  been  the  consequence. 

His  face  was  dark  and  sunburnt,  his  eye- 
brows had  become  shaggy,  and,  as  has  been 
before  before  stated,  he  wore  large  bushy 
black  whiskers  which  added  to  the  low  vil- 
lany  of  his  general  appearance. 

But  what  had  become  of  his  amiable 
friend,  and  prince  of  scamps,  the  redoubt- 
able and  notorious  Sam  Filcher,  "  the  sprig 
of  myrtle  ?" 

We  shall  see. 

We  left  them  after  the  affray  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Dewsbury,  and  in  which  Beaufort 
lost  the  skirts  of  his  coat — in  one.  of  the 
pockets  of  which  were  those  papers  upon 
which  he  seemed  to  set  so  inestimable  a 
value,  and  Mr.  Bob  Bristles  to  consider  of 
such  vast  importance  that  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  reveal  tiie  secret  they  contained 
— -in  a  state  of  discomfiture,  and  rather  at  a 
loss  what  course  to  pursue,  although  they 
were  fully  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  an 
honest  one.  However,  to  remain  any  longer 
in  that  neighbourhood,  where  they  were 
now  known  would  not  be  safe  or  prudent, 
and  they  therefore  made  their  way  from  it  as 
fast  as  they  could,  Beaufort  being  still  re- 
solved, at  all  hazards,  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover Lord  Selborne,  with  the  hope  by  the 
means  of  threats  to  be  able  to  extort  money 
from  him. 

Considering  that  it  was  dangerous  to  travel 
in  the  daylight,  they  sought  out  an  old  barn 
near  the  roadside,  in  which  they  concealed 
themselves  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  had 
set  in,  and  arranged  some  of  their  plans  for 
the  future. 

"  Now,  captain,"  said  Sam  Filcher,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  "  what  about  these 
ere  dokiments,  as  yer  call's  'em,  vot  vos  in 
that  blessed  coat- pocket  o'  your'n  as  you  vos 
foohsh  enough  to  leave  in  the  hands  o'  the 
beadle?  Come,  yer  know,  as  ve're  sworn 
pals  and  friends,  ve  should  not  have  no 
secrets  from  von  another." 

"  Indeed,"  returned  Beaufort,  with  a  sneer 
and  a  look  of  contempt,  "then,  if  you  think 
that  I  am  going  to  gratify  your  vulgar  curi- 
osity Sam,  you  are  much  mistaken." 

"  Wulgar  curiosity,"  returned  Filcher,  in- 
dignantly, "come,  I  Jikes  that;  who  do  yer 
call  wulgar,  I  should  like  to  know ;  ve  are 
both  equals  now  ain't  ve  ?  I  consider  myself 
as  much  a  gentleman  as  you,  and  whichever 
of  us  happens  to  get  hanged  first,  the  other 
will  have  cause  to  quake  with  fear,  I  reckon, 
and  to  guess  that  it  will  be  his  turn  next. 
Wulgar  indeed,  the  sprig  o'  myrtle  don't  like 
such  insults  and  'sinivations." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Beaufort,  "  well, 
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don't  be  offended  Sam,  for  I'm  vexed  and 
bewildered.  The  fact -of  it  is  that  the  loss 
of  tiiose  papers  is  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes that  could  have  befallen  me  at  the 
present  time,  and  should  those  into  whose 
hands  they  have  fallen  know  how  to  make 
proper  use  of  them,  the  plan  I  had  so  cleverly- 
formed  in  my  own  mind,  and  by  which  I  had 
calculated  to  have  redeemed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure my  broken  fortunes,  will  I  fear  be  frus- 
trated. However,  I  must  brave  it  out  in  the 
best  manner  I  can,  and  endeavour  by  some 
means  or  other  to  discover  Lord  Selborne 
without  delay." 

"The  secret  then  effects  him,  eh?"  said 
Sam. 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Beaufort,  evasively, 
"  but  enough  on  that  subject  for  the  present. 
Our  situation  is  growing  desperate,  Sam,  not 
a  farthing  in  the  world,  ragged  and  hungry ; 
what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"Vby,  mend  it  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
course,"  replied  his  worthy  companion ;  "if 
to-night,  so  much  the  better.  It's  no  use 
being  particular,  and  so  if  any  chance  tra- 
veller, with  plenty  of  the  rowdy  about  him, 
should  happen  to  fall  in  our  vay,  vhy,  in 
course  it  vill  be  his  fault  and  not  our'n." 

To  this  guilty  suggestion  Beaufort  agreed, 
and  having  settled  that  point,  he  and  Filcher 
anxiously  waited  the  coming  darkness,  when 
they  resolved  to  sally  forth  on  their  criminal 
expedition. 

That  night  the  villains  put  their  nefarious 
designs  into  execution,  and  committed  a 
highway  robbery,  leaving  their  unfortunate 
victim  nearly  dead  upon  the  spot  where  they 
had  encountered  him. 

They  found  a  purse  and  pocket-book  upon 
bis  person,  containing  a  considerable  sum  in 
gold  and  notes,  and  well  satisfied  with  this 
turn  of  luck,  they  hurried  away  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  by  the  morning  had 
got  far  from  the  neighbourhood  where  they 
had  committed  the  crime,  and,  as  they  hoped, 
out  of  danger. 

They  lost  no  time  in  altering  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  such,  was  the  meta- 
morphosis they  had  undergone  that  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  for  even  those 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  them 
to  have  recognised  them. 

Beaufoit  now  prosecuted  his  inquiries  and 
search  after  Lord  Selborne  most  indefa,tigably 
but  to  no  purpose,  and  after  about  a  month 
spent  in  the  fruitless  attempt,  he  abandoned 
it,  for  the  present,  as  hopeless,  and  left  it  to 
chance  or  accident  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
covery. 

It  would  be  anything  but  edifying  to  fol- 
low Beaufort  and  Pilcher  minutely  in  their 
career  of  crime,  suffice  it  to  say  that  for 
some  time  they  pursued  their  guilty  course 


with  considerable  success,  and  escaping  de- 
tection. But  at  length  fortune  deserted 
them,  they  were  apprehended  for  a  petty 
robbery,  and  being  convicted,  were  sentenced 
to  seven  years  transportation,  and  were 
forthwith  conveyed  on  board  the  hulks,  from 
which  in  a  week  or  two  Beaufort  contrived 
to  escape,  though  his  associate  in  crime  was 
not  so  fortunate.  He  wandered  about  the 
country  committing  various  depredations, 
and  always  being  lucky  enough  to  escape  de- 
tection ;  and  at  length  rambling  to  the  sea- 
coast,  he  fell  in  company  with  some  of  the 
daring  crew  of  the  Sea  Wolf,  and  finding 
that  he  was  a  desperate  and  determined  vil- 
lain, he  was  permittted  to  join  them,  and 
thus  entered  upon  another  phase  in  the 
career  of  crime. 

He  had  been  with  the  pirates  several 
months,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
among  them  for  brutal  courage,  when  the 
storm  recently  described  took  place,  causing 
the  total  wreck  of  the  Sea  Wolf,  and  the 
loss  of  her  captain  and  the  whole  of  the 
daring  crew,  with  the  exception  of  Beaufort 
and  his  companions. 

Having  mentioned  these  facts  in  explana- 
tion of  the  singular  appearance  of  Beaufort 
in  a  new  character,  we  will  follow  him  in 
the  company  and  safe  custody  of  Henry 
Ashford  on  board  the  Invulnerable. 

As  the  boat  proceeded  there,  in  sjjite  of 
the  efforts  of  Henry  to  draw  him  into  con- 
versation, and  to  elicit  such  particulars  as 
he  was  curious  to  know,  he  maintained  a 
sullen  silence,  eyeing  Henry  and  the  other 
seamen  with  looks  of  scorn,  and  it  was  only 
on  one  occasion  that  he  was  induced  to 
speak,  when  he  said — 

"  I  am  your  inveterate  enemy,  Harry  Ash- 
ford, and  so  I  shall  continue  to  remain;  I 
know  your  anxiety  upon  certain  matters 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  on  which 
probably  the  future  happiness  of  yourself 
and  Phoebe  Mayfield  depends;  but  you 
shall  elicit  no  iuformation  from  me,  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  afford  me  the  greatest  grati- 
fication to  witness  your  suspense  and  agony." 

"  Villain,''  exclaimed  Harry,  "you  will 
perhaps  alter  your  tone  when  we  get  you  on 
board." 

"  Bah  !  "  cried  Beaufort,  contemptuously, 
"do  you  take  me  for  such  a  rank  cur  as  to 
tremble  at  the  fate  which  doubtless  awaits 
myself  and  my  comrades  ?  You  may  hang 
us  like  dogs  to  the  yard-arm  of  your  vessel, 
you  will  find  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
death  with  the  courage  and  indifference  that 
becomes  the  reckless  crew  of  the  Sea  Wolf." 

Henry  said  no  more  to  the  rulfian,  for  he 
saw  it  was  useless,  and  soon  afterwards  they 
were  on  board  the  Invulnerable,  and  intro- 
duced to  the  captain  in  their  real  characters. 
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"  So,"  lie  said,  "  that  rascally  pirate  craft 
has  run  its  course  at  last,  aud  with  its  in- 
liuraan  crew  has  gone  to  old  Davy.  'Tis 
well.  Now  you  infernal  sharks,  what  have 
you  to  say  for  yourselves  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  one  of  the  fellows, 
sternly,  "  only  to  express  our  thorough  con- 
tempt for  you  and  your  lubberly  crew.  You 
have  laid  your  grappling  irons  upon  us,  and 
we  must  abide  by  the  consequences  we  sup- 
pose." 

"  You  may  affect  scorn  and  indifference," 
returned  the  captain,  "  but  probably  a  round 
dozen  or  two  may  serve  to  cool  your  courage. 
Captain  Beaufort — for  Harry  Ashford  in- 
forms me  that  you  once  disgraced  his  Ma- 
jesty's service— this  is  rather  a  degrading 
situation  for  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  to 
be  placed  in." 

''And  it  well  becomes  you,  captain,"  re- 
plied Beaufort,  "  to  taunt  and  threaten  those 
whom  accident  have  placed  in  your  power. 
However,  I  heed  it  not,  neither  do  my  com- 
panions, therefore  you  may  as  well  spare 
your  breath.  We  do  not  condescend  to  ask 
your  mercy;  we  would  not  accept  it  from 
you,  and  we  are  fully  prepared  to  meet  all 
you  may  inflict  on  us." 

"  Very  well,"  m)^  brave  fellow,"  said  the 
captain,  "we  shall  see.  Place  them  in  irons 
till  we  can  decide  how  we  shall  dispose  of 
them." 

This  order  was  immediately  complied  with, 
and  the  villain  Beaufort  and  his  laase  asso- 
ciates in  crime  having  been  thus  secured, 
every  man  proceeded  to  his  duty,  and  the 
Invulnerable,  although  she  had  received 
much  damage  in  the  late  storm,  proceeded 
rapidly  on  her  way. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

A  MOMENT   OF  PERIL, — THE   CONFLAGRATION. 

The  meeting  with  Beaufort  under  such 
extraordinary  circumstances,  caused  Henry 
much  excitement  and  surprise ;  but  he  knew 
that  it  v/ould  be  useless  to  attempt  to  elicit 
from  him  such  facts  as  he  wished  to  know, 
aud  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  from  his 
well  known  stubborn  character  that  he  would 
maintain  his  obstinacy  to  the  last. 

In  this  he  was  not  mistaken,  Beaufort 
conducted  himself  with  more  determined 
obstinacy  than  even  his  fellow  prisoners; 
neither  persuasions  nor  threats  could  move 
him  from  his  taciturnity,  and  he  appeared 
to  look  forward  to  the  fate  which  probably 
awaited  him  with  perfect  indifference. 

But  the  boldness  and  recklessness  of  the 
ruffian  Beaufort  was  in  a  ereat  measure  as- 


sumed, and  when  alone,  he  resigned  himself 
to  those  fears  and  qualms  of  conscience 
which  he  so  studiously  tried  to  conceal  from 
everybody  else,  and  shrunk  from  the  antici- 
pation of  the  future  with  all  the  trembling 
of  his  naturally  cowardly  character. 

He  recalled  to  his  memory  his  early  pros- 
pects in  life,  and  jjictured  to  himself  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  that  might  have 
been  his  lot,  had  it  not  been  for  his  own 
guilty  propensities,  and  when  he  contrasted 
what  he  once  was  with  the  brutal,  abandon- 
ed and  degraded  wretch  that  he  was  now,  he 
could  not  help  giving  way  to  feelings  of  re- 
morse and  the  deepest  regret,  and  to  reproach 
and  condemn  himself  most  severely. 

"  I  have  been  a  mad-brained,  head  strong 
fool,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  and  ruined 
one  of  the  finest  prospects  that  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  human  being.  I  held  an  enviable 
position  in  the  world,  had  wealth  at  my 
command,  and  might  also  have  conamanded 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  those  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society.  But  an  infernal 
spell  seemed  to  take  possession  of  me,  and 
my  own  vicious  propensities  to  urge  me  on 
to  destruction.  How  swiftly  did  I  ascend 
the  ladder  of  crime,  and  stopped  not  till  I 
became' so  deeply  steeped  in  guilt  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  retrace  my  steps.  Oh, 
what  a  madman  have  I  been,  too  well  I  see 
it  now  'tis  too  late,  and  my  doom  is  sealed 
for  ever.  And  must  I  die  the  death  of  a 
dog  ?  Are  there  no  means  of  escape  ?  No, 
the  thought  is  madness,  and  I  must  not  en- 
tertain it.  Curses  light  upon  the  accident 
which  has  thus  placed  me  in  the  power  of 
my  enemies ;  better  would  it  have  been  had 
I  shared  the  fate  of  the  crew  of  the  Sea 
Wolf,  and  perished  in  the  wreck." 

He  paced  the  place  of  his  confinement 
with  disordered  steps,  and  muttering  bitter 
curses  to  himself  as  these  thoughts  occurred 
to  him,  and  harrassed  and  distracted  his 
guilty  mind,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  he 
could  regain  the  least  composure. 

"  And  Henry  Ashford,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  "what  gratification  and  exultation 
will  my  present  degraded  situation  and  ulti- 
mate fate  afford  him.  That  thought  tortures 
me  more  than  all.  But  let  nue  be  firm,  let 
me  continue  to  maintain  the  same  reckless 
bearing  that  I  have  hitherto  done,  for  should 
I  betray  my  real  thoughts  aud  feelings,  it 
would  be  a  double  triumph  to  those  whom  I 
so  mortally  hate,  and  would  fain  appear  to 
despise.  Nor  will  I  entirely  despair,  for 
something  may  yet  transpire  to  rescue  me 
from  the  fate  which  at  present  seems  inevita- 
bly te  await  me." 

He  did  endeavour  to  become  firm,  and,  to 
await  the  result  of  iiis  present  misfortunes 
with  patience. 
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It  was  tbe  intention  of  the  captain  of  the 
Invulnerable  to  keep  his  prisoners  closely 
confined  until  he  could  place  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  present  favourable 
winds,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  on  his 
voyage,  although  he  found  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  put  into  the  neai'est 
port,  in  order  to  repair  the  damage  which 
his  vessel  had  received  in  the  late  storm. 

This  he  was  enabled  to  do  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  Henry  Ashford  and  some  of 
his  shipmates  were  permitted  to  go  on  shore, 
which  for  a  short  time  afforded  them  a  wel- 
come change  and  recreation. 

Henry  had  on  one  occasion  become  sepa- 
rated from  his  companions,  and  wrapped  in 
the  various  thoughts  that  occupied  his  mind 
lie  wandered  farther  than  he  had  intended, 
and  as  the  dai-kness  of  the  night  was  fast 
gathering  around,  and  warned  him  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  vexed  with  himself 
that  he  had  thus  involuntarily  neglected  his 
duty,  he  hastened  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the 
ship. 

His  way  lay  through  a  lonely  part  of  the 
island,  and  remote  from  any  human  dwel- 
ling, and  fearing  that  from  the  increasing 
dai-kness  he  might  accidentally  stray  from 
the  right  direction,  and  find  it  difficult  to 
extricate  himself  from  such  a  dilemma,  he 
quickened  his  speed,  and  wss  assisted  by  the 
moonlight,  which  had  now  become  clear  and 
brilliant. 

He  had  now  made  his  way  into  a  more 
open  and  cheerful  part  of  the  island,  and 
the  dashing  murmuring  sound  of  the  distant 
waves  which  met  his  ears,  satisfied  him  thht 
he  was  in  the  right  direction. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  was  somewhat 
startled  by  hearing  the  rustling  noise  of 
footsteps  among  the  lank  grass  and  under- 
wood, at  a  short  distance,  and  looking  eagerly 
in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded,  and  grasping  a  pistol  which  he 
always  carried  about  him  for  protection  when 
on  shore,  he  awaited  the  result  of  this  ad- 
venture with  some  degree  of  anxiety. 

The  sounds  became  more  distinct,  and  ap- 
proached nearer  from  a  thicket  to  the  right, 
and  Henry  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense  for 
the  next  minute  the  form  of  a  man,  in  a 
Bailor's  dress,  partly  emerged  from  the  gloom 
of  the  thicket  into  the  moonlight,  but  appa- 
rently observing  Henry,  he  hastily  drew 
back,  and  was  again  hidden  from  the  view 
among  the  trees,  though  not  before  Henry 
had  an  opportunity  by  the  aid  of  the  moon 
of  recognising  his  person,  and  his  astonish- 
ment and  almost  incredulity  may  be  ima- 
gined, when  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
the  villain  Beaufort. 

With,  an    exclamation    of    surprise,    he 


rushed  towards  the  thicket,  just  in  time  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  retreating  form,  and 
acting  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
anxious  that  the  ruffian  should  not  escape  if 
possible,  he  discharged  the  contents  of  his 
pistol  after  him,  but  a  loud  and  contemptu- 
ous laugh  convinced  him  it  was  without 
effect,  and  he  paused,  disappointed,  surprised 
and  confused,  and  knowing  that  pursuit  on 
his  part,  stranger  as  he  was  to  the  place, 
which,  however,  was  probably  not  unknown 
to  Beaufort,  would  be  iiseless,  and  might  be 
fraught  with  danger. 

He  was  not  suffered,  however,  to  remain 
long  in  this  state,  for  his  ears  were  suddenly 
saluted  by  the  voices  of  men,  shouting  to 
each  other,  and  which  were  familiar  to  hitn, 
and  he  then  beheld  several  of  his  shipmates 
armed,  and  evidently  in  pursuit  of  the  vil- 
lain, hurriedly  approaching,  and  they  evinced 
no  little  surprise  at  meeting  with  him. 

They  had  heard  the  report  of  his  pistol, 
and  therefore  needed  not  informing  that  he 
had  seen  him,  and  having  ascertained  the 
direction  in  which  he  had  fled,  they  all  again 
followed  in  pursuit,  but  after  proceeding  to 
some  distance  without  discovering  him,  they 
abandoned  the  task  as  hopeless,  and  reluct- 
antly returned  towards  the  ship. 

Henry  learned  that  the  other  prisoners 
were  safe  on  board,  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  Beaufort  had  managed  to  effect  his 
escape  was  a  complete  mystery,  and  could 
hardly  have  been  accomplished  without  as- 
sistance. 

This  extraordinary  circumstance  caused 
considerable  excitement  on  board,  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  equally  as  much  sur- 
prised as  the  captain  and  crew,  but  all 
chance  of  the  ruffian's  re-capture  was  hope- 
less, as  the  ship,  the  necessary  repairs  being 
completed,  was  to  resume  her  voyage  on  the 
following  morning. 

But  to  return  to  Phoebe  and  Amy  Ash- 
ford. 

We  left  our  heroine  naturally  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  distress  of  mind  at 
the  continued  malady  and  deijlorable  condi- 
tion of  her  father,  and  the  answers  she  re- 
ceived to  the  daily  inquiries  she  made  at  the 
establishment  of  which  he  was  an  inmate, 
gave  her  no  reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable 
change,  or  that,  in  fact,  he  would  ever  again 
be  restored  to  reason.  The  painful  scene 
which  had  taken  place  at  their  meeting  was 
ever  present  to  her  recollection,  and  the 
longer  she  dwelt  on  it  the  more  poignant 
became  her  anguish  and  the  more  dismal 
her  forebodings. 

Such  indeed  was  the  unfortunate  effect 
which  that  meeting  had  taken  on  the  poor 
old  man's  benighted  brain,  and  so  violent 
had  he  ever  since  become,  that  it  was  neces- 
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sary,  as  lias  Lecu  before  stated,  to  place  liim 
under  the  greatest  restraint,  and  it  was  quite 
uncertain  when  a  repetition  of  it  might  be 
ventured,  lest  it  should  be  productive  of  even 
more  fatal  consequences. 

It  had  been  found  necessaiy  to  remove 
him  to  a  different  cell  in  another  part  of  the 
building,  where  no  one  was  permitted  to  see 
him  save  the  keejiers  and  the  medical  attend- 
ants, so  that  Phoebe  was  deprived  of  even 
the  melancholy  satisfaction — which  she  was 
allowed  to  indulge  without  being  observed 
by  him — in  the  place  where  he  was  before 
confined,  and  all  the  horrors  of  his  situation 
were  left  entirely  to  her  own  imagination,  or 
the  information  she  received  from  others. 

Sometimes  she  could  not  but  consider  that 
it  would  be  much  better  if  he  were  dead, 
than  to  continue  to  live  in  a  condition  so 
hopeless  and  distressing,  and  at  such  times 
she  would  offer  up  the  most  solemn,  prayers 
to  heaven  to  release  him  from  his  misery  and 
suffering,  and  to  take  him  to  itself.  But 
still  it  was  so  awful  to  anticipate  his  death 
before  his  senses  returned  to  him — if  only 
for  a  brief  period,  that  he  might  pronounce 
his  forgiveness,  and  once  more  acknowledge 
her  as  his  daughter — that  her  heart  shrunk 
and  trembled  at  the  thought,  and  she  could 
not  contemplate  such  an  occurrence  with 
any  degree  of  fortitude  or  resignation. 

And  thus  time  wore  drearily  on,  a  mouth 
more  elapsed,  and  still  everything  remained 
in  the  same  melancholy  state,  and  no  pros- 
pect of  a  change  for  the  better  appeared-. 

Phoebe  was  quite  worn  out  with  continued 
anxiety,  and  although  Amy  did  all  she  could 
to  sustain  her  and  console  her,  and  the 
worthy  Mr.  Stubbles  and  his  wife  deeply 
sympathised  with  her,  and  together  with 
many  of  the  villagers  were  very  kind  to  her, 
it  had  the  most  alarming  effect  upon  her 
constitution,  already  so  greatly  impaired, 
and  she  was  sometimes  so  ill  as  to  be  unable 
to  leave  her  chamber,  and  she  required  the 
utmost  care  and  attention. 

The  absence  of  Henry  too,  contributed 
greatly  to  her  anxiety,  and  many  were  the 
fears  she  entertained  for  him,  and  the  doubts 
and  apprehensions  that  they  were  never  des- 
tined to  behold  each  other  again. 

In  the  company  of  Amy — who  was  seldom 
absent  from  her  presence — she  was  about 
this  time,  sitting  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
at  the  cottage  door,  discussing  the  gloomy 
subjects  that  perpetually  occupied  her  mind, 
and  upon  which  the  friendly  arguments  and 
persuasions  of  Amy  had  but  little  beneficial 
effect. 

Phoebe  had  been  more  than  usually  de- 
pressed during  the  day,  and  she  could  not 
banish  a  dismal  impression  that  some  fresh 
trouble  was  about  to  befal  her,  in  spite  of 


the  remonstrances  of  Amy  upon  the  folly 
and  uselessness  of  giving  way  to  such  ideas. 
The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  had  faded 
away  in  the  Western  horizon,  the  grey  mists 
of  evening  had  gathered  around,  and  a 
solemn  silence  pervaded  everything,  which 
was  only  broken  at  intervals  by  the  gentle 
murmuring  of  the  breeze. 

Suddenly  the  attention  of  Amy  was  ar- 
rested by  an  exclamation  from  her  com- 
panion, who  nudged  her  arm  and  pointed 
significantly  towards  the  distant  hills,  appa- 
rently unable  to  explain  herself  in  words. 

Amy  followed  eagerly  the  direction  pointed 
out,  and  then  she  immediately  understood 
the  cause  of  our  heroine's  excitement  and 
alarm.  A  lurid  reflection  illuminated  the 
sky,  which  spread  every  moment  followed  by 
clouds  of  smoke  and  showers  of  sparks,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  fearful  fire 
had  just  broken  out  at,  apparently,  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  village,  and 
noticing  the  direction  in  which  it  was  raging 
she  could  not  wonder  at  the  agitation  of 
Phoebe,  and,  in  fact,  she  felt  the  greatest 
fears  and  misgivings  herself. 

"  My  heart  sinks  within  me,"  said  Phoebe, 
"  and  something,  seems  to  convince  me  that 
the  terrible  forebodings  that  have  haunted 
my  imagination  during  the  day  are  about  to 
be  realised.  See,  Amy,  the  conflagration  is 
raging  in  the  very  direction  of  the  asylum 
in  which  my  poor  father  is  confined,  and  the 
distance  seems  to  correspond  with  the  situa- 
tion of  that  building.  Oh,  God!  should  it 
be ;  the  thought  distracts  me." 

"  Your  fears  are  premature,  dear  Phoebe," 
said  her  companion,  "  and  I  trust  groundless 
— do  not  unnecessarily  alarm  yourself." 

Our  heroine  made  no  reply,  but  her  agita- 
tion increased,  and  she  continued  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  fire  with  the  utmost 
anxiety. 

The  fury  of  the  devouring  element  evi- 
dently every  moment  strengthened;  the 
work  of  destruction  went  fiercely  on,  and  the 
sky  for  miles  around  was  in  one  red  glow, 
which  lighted  up  the  trees,  the  hills,  the  vil- 
lage, and  made  distant  objects  as  clearly 
visible  as  in  the  broad  daylight. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  endure  this  terrible  doubt 
and  suspense,"  ejaculated  Phoebe,  "my  fears 
gi'ow  upon  me  apace.  I  must  have  them 
confirmed  or  removed.  Come,  Amy,  let  us 
no  longer  remain  here." 

•'  What  would  you  do  ?"  inquired  the 
latter. 

"  Hasten  to  the  village  without  delay,"  re- 
plied our  heroine,  "  where  we  may  doubtless 
ascertain  where  the  fire  is  raging.  Come, 
come,  every  moment's  delay  is  torturing  to 
me." 
Amy  saw  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  dis- 
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suade  her  from  her  purpose,  she  therefore, 
having  helped  her  on  with  her  hat  and  cloak, 
took  her  arm,  and  securing  the  cottage  door 
against  intruders,  they  hurried  away  as  fast 
as  they  could  towards  the  village,  the  confla- 
gration increasing  in  terror  every  instant 
and  every  step  which  they  advanced. 

They  were  not  long  in  gaining  the  village, 
where  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  the 
rustics  rushing  to  and  fro  in  the  greatest 
terror  and  bewilderment,  without  any  settled 
purpose,  while  Mr.  Stubbles  was  very  busy 
among  them,  organising  parties  to  proceed 
to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration,  in  order 
that  they  might  render  what  assistance  they 
could,  and  which  doubtless  was  so  much  re- 
quired. 

Onseeing  him,  Phoebe  hastened  to  him, 
and  in  breathless  emotion  inquired  where 
No.  23. 


the  dreadful  occurrence  was  taking  place, 
and  the  agitation  and  hesitation  of  his 
manner,  strengthened  her  apprehensions. 

"  Dear  me,  Miss  Phoebe,"  he  said,  evi- 
dently seeking  to  evade  her  question,  "  how 
very  imprudent  it  is  for  you  to  venture  forth 
into  the  night  air,  in  the  delicate  state  of 
your  health.  Pray  ent6r  the  cottage  of  one 
of  our  friends,  until  you  have  rested  your- 
self, and  then  return  home.  This  is  no 
scene  for  you." 

"  Oh,  tell  me,"  said  Phoebe,  and  having 
paid  no  attention  to  his  observations,  "  where 
is  the  scene  of  this  fearful  catastrophe  ?  Do 
not,  I  implore  you,  keep  me  in  suspense." 

Mr.  Stubbles  still  hesitated,  and  Phoebe 
grew  impatient,  but  at  that  moment  her 
most  dreadful  fears  were  confirmed;  she 
heard  some  of  the  persons  who  were  hurfy- 
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ing  past  mention  the  name  of  the  asylum, 
and  with  an  exclamation  of  horror  and  agony 
— had  it  not  been  for  clinging  to  Mr.  Stub- 
bles and  Amy  for  support — she  must  have 
fallen  powerless  to  the  earth. 

"  Oh,  God,"'  she  cried,  in  a  voice  of  the 
most  intense  anguish,  and  clasping  her  hands 
together,  "  my  unfortunate  father  will  pro- 
bably perish  in  the  fierce  devouring  flames; 
methinks  I  hear  him  now  in  the  wild  frenzy 
of  his  madness,  shrieking  for  help ;  horror, 
horror,  must  the  poor  grey-headed  old  man 
meet  with  so  fearful  a  death. 

"  Pray  abate  the  violence  of  your  anguish, 
Phoebe,"  said  Amy,  although  her  fears  were 
almost  equal  to  those  of  the  former;  "  Pro- 
vidence will  watch  over  your  unfortunate 
parent,  and  rescue  him  from  so  terrible  a 
death." 

"  Nay,"  returned  our  heroine,  impatiently, 
"you  would  flatter  me  with  false  hopes.  I 
cannot  remain  here,  let  me  begone  alone  to 
ascertain  the  fate  of  my  father,  if  you  heis- 
tate  to  accompany  me,  I  will  not  be  de- 
tained." 

Thus  saying,  in  the  wild  agitation  of  her 
feelings,  she  was  rushing  precipitately  from 
the  spot,  when  Mr.  Stubbles  and  Amy  pre- 
vented her,  and  the  former  said — 

"  Nay,  Phoebe,  as  you  are  determined  to 
go — though  I  must  say  that  I  think  you 
would  be  much  better  away,  and  I  trust  that 
no  harm  will  befal  your  poor  father — I  will 
accompany  you  and  Miss  Amy,  though  it  is 
too  far  for  you  to  walk.  But  Farmer  Hodge 
has  offered  to  lend  me  his  chaise  cart,  and 
see,  here  he  approaches  with  it.  Now, 
Phoebe  you  must  quiet  your  fears,  and 
muster  wp  all  your  lortitude." 

"  Every  moment  of  delay  is  the  most  un- 
utterable agony  to  me,"  returned  Phoebe ; 
"oh,  I  implore  you  to  be  quick." 

Farmer  Hodge  now  approached  with  tbe 
cart,  into  which  he  and  Mr.  Stubbles  then 
assisted  Phoebe  and  Amy,  and  having  taken 
his  place  in  it,  he  drove  off  rapidly  towards 
the  scene  of  destruction  followed  by  a  posse 
of  the  villagers. 

The  conflagration  was  now  at  its  height, 
and  such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
flames  spread,  that  it  was  evident  the  build- 
ing— which  was  an  extensive  one — must 
soon  be  totally  destroyed,  and  there  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  extricating  the  unfortu- 
nate inmates  from  their  perilous  and  fright- 
ful situation,  and  to  dispose  of  them  after- 
wards. 

It  was  a  terrifie  scene,  the  flames  spread- 
ing on  every  side,  and  the  wild  shrieks  of 
the  wretched  lunatics,  as  they  appeared  at 
the  different  iron-barred  windows,  or  were 
borne  from  the  burning  building,  rent  the 


The  fire  was  raging  more  particularly  fear- 
ful in  that  wing  of  the  building  where  Mark 
Mayfield  was  confined,  and  it  was  a  difficult 
task  to  get  at  him,  or  to  rescue  him  from  his 
dreadful  situation,  while  his  wild  and  frantic 
cries,  as  he  appeared  at  the  iron-barred  win- 
dow of  the  room,  and  where  a  frightful  death 
seemed  inevitably  to  await  him,  were  truly 
heart-rending  to  listen  to. 

It  was  at  that  fearful  moment  that  the  dis- 
tracted Phoebe  and  her  friends  and  com- 
panions arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  awful 
calamity,  and  it  would  almost  be  impossible 
properly  to  describe  the  feelings  of  horror 
and  anguish  under  which  the  poor  girl  suf- 
fered, especially  when  she  beheld  the  critical 
and  almost  hopeless  situation  of  her  unfor- 
tunate parent.  With  a  loud  shriek  she  sprang 
out  of  the  cart,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  she  could  be  prevented  from  madly 
rushing  through  the  flames  to  reach  him, 
and  with  the  vain  hope  that  she  could  rescue 
the  poor  old  man. 

"  God  of  Heaven  !  "  she  exclaimed,  wring- 
ing her  hands  in  despair,  as  the  flames  more 
fiercely  mounted  towards  the  place  whete  he 
was,  spreading  destruction  around,  "  will  no 
one  attempt  to  save  the  poor  old  man? 
Father,  unfortunate  father,  must  you  be 
suffered  to  perish  thus  ?" 

Greatly  did  every  one  commiserate  the 
agonised  girl,  and  their  exertions  were  re- 
doubled, though  the  great  difiiculty  was  in 
obtaining  anything  like  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  the 
building  was  doomed  to  entire  destruction. 

It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  suspense,  and 
all  eyes  wei*e  fixed  upon  the  poor  old  man, 
who  still  remained  in  the  same  fearful  and 
dangerous  position  at  the  window,  notwith- 
standing that  the  heat  must  be  intolerable, 
and  the  smoke  almost  suffocating. 

To  rescue  him  that  way  was  impossible, 
for  the  iron  bars  sufficiently  precluded  all 
hope  of  that.  But  ladders  having  now  been 
procured  and  placed  at  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing, two  resolute  men  ascended,  and  entered 
by  one  of  the  unbarred  windows  of  an  upper 
room,  which  the  flames  had  not  yet  reached, 
and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
they  forced  their  way  through  smoke  and 
fire  to  the  room  in  which  old  Mark  was. 

The  excitement  became  more  intense  every 
instant,  and  the  agony  and  terrible  suspense 
of  our  heroine  and  Amy  Ashford  were  so 
great  that  it  was  almost  beyond  endurance. 

A  loud  shout  from  the  crowd  at  that  mo- 
ment rent  the  air,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  two  intrepid  men  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  room  in  v^hich  the  old  man 
was,  and  Phoebe  and  her  fair  companion 
sunk  upon  their  knees,  and  clasped  their 
hands    vehemently  together,  though    thej 
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were  to  much  agitated  to  give  expression  to 
their  feelings  in  words. 

Yet  there  was  much  to  apprehend,  for  the 
flames  had  now  reached  the  room  hy  which 
the  men  had  entered  the  building,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  return  that  way,  and 
the  chance  of  escape  seemed  to  he  by  the 
roof,  which  the  ladder  was  fortunately  long 
enough  to  reach.  . 

Another  minute,  and  the  men  with  Mark 
having  disappeared,  were  seen  upon  the  roof; 
but  they  had  a  difficult  task  to  descend  from 
such  a  height  with  the  unfortunate  lunatic, 
and  they  were  watched  with  the  most  breath- 
less anxiety,  the  persons  below  rendering  all 
the  assistance  they  could. 

It  was,  however,  accomplished;  they  all 
reached  the  ground  in  safety,  and  Phoebe, 
with  a  wild  cry  of  gratitude,  and  calliug 
upon  his  name,  rushed  forward  and  sunk  on 
her  knees  before  her  father,  looking  up  in 
his  pale  face  with  an  expression  which  no 
language  could  describe.  But  he  only  stared 
at  her  vacantly  for  a  minute  or  two,  then 
burst  into  a  lit  of  delirious  laughter,  and, 
overpowered  by  her  emotions  and  the  terri- 
ble excitement  she  had  undergone,  sunk  in- 
sensible in  the  arms  of  Amy,  who  was 
scarcely  less  agitated  than  herself. 

The  next  moment  the  roof  of  the  building 
fell  in  with  a  fearful  crash,  and  the  flames 
and  sparks,  and  dense  volumes  of  smoke 
shot  up  into  the  sky,  and  illuminated  the 
country  for  miles  around. 

Phoebe  soon  revived,  and  then  found  that 
her  father  had  been  placed  in  the  cart  by 
Mr.  Stubbles  and  his  companions,  he  propos- 
ing that  the  old  man  should  be  conveyed  to 
his  residence,  where  he  cctuld  be  much  better 
accommodated  than  he  possibly  could  at  the 
cottage  of  Amy  Ashford. 

To  this  our  heroine  assented,  especially  as 
Mark  seemed  pleased  with  his  present  situa- 
tion, and  laughed  wildly,  and  in  high  glee, 
but  without  appearing  to  have  the  least  re- 
collection of  his  daughter,  and  in  fact  taking 
but  little  or  no  notice  of  her  or  Amy. 

With  what  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow, 
fear,  doubt  and  anxiety  did  Phoebe  watch 
the  poor  old  man  as  they  proceeded  on  their 
way,  and  how  grateful  did  she  feel  to  Heaven 
for  his  preservation  from  the  awful  fate  with 
which  he  had  been  threatened. 

The  keeper  of  the  old  man  had  offered  to 
follow  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Stubbles  in  order 
that  he  might  see  to  the  safety  of  Mark,  and 
be  in  attendance  upon  him,  and  this  was 
willingly  and  thankfully  accepted  by  Phoebe, 
who  fully  appreciated  the  value  ot  his  ser- 
vices, especially  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  house,  where 
the  keeper  soon,  after  made  his  appearance. 


and  every  arrangement  having  been  promptly 
made,  Mark  was  placed  in  a  comfortable 
room,  where  he  was  left  entirely  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  keeper,  to  whom  he  seemed 
much  attached  ;  and  Phoebe  and  Amy  after 
having  passed  a  short  time  in  the  company 
of  the  worthy  Mr.  Stubbles  and  his  wife, 
and  the  former  having  repeatedly  thanked 
them  for  their  kindness,  left  the  house,  and 
proceeded  on  their  return  to  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

THE    MANIAC  AND    HIS   CHILD. 

The  excitement  and  emotion  caused  by 
the  startling  events  of  the  evening  in  the 
mind  of  our  heroine  may  be  easily  imagined, 
and  for  some  time  her  mind  and  that  of  Amy 
was  too  busily  occupied  by  the  thoughts  to 
which  ihey  gave  rise  to  suffer  them  to  retii'e 
to  rest. 

But  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
this  event,  Phoebe  reflected.  Would  the 
change  in  her  unfortunate  father's  situation 
have  a  favourable  effect,  and  bring  about  at 
length  the  realisation  of  her  anxious  hopes 
and  wishes,  by  once  more  restoring  him  to 
his  senses,  and  effecting  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween them  ?  She  dared  scarcely  to  encou- 
rage the  thought.  His  fatal  malady  seemed 
fixed,  and  when  she  remembered  the  disgust 
and  even  hatred  with  which  in  his  more 
sane  moments  he  had  seemed  to  view  her, 
she  could  not  but  abandon  herself  to  despair 
and  continue  to  entertain  the  most  dismal 
forebodings. 

"  Alas,  i  am  very  wretched,"  she  sighed, 
on  their  return  to  the  cottage,  and  after  she 
had  been  for  some  time  buried  in  these 
gloomy  thoughts,  "  notwithstanding  my  heart 
overflows  with  gratitude  to  heaven  for  my 
poor  afflicted  father's  preservation  from  the 
dreadful  late  with  which  he  was  threatened, 
I  feel  miserable  and  hoiDcless,  Oh,  what 
would  1  not  give  to  see  hnn  again  restored  to 
reason,  and  to  hear  his  lips  pronounce  his 
forgiveness  of  that  fatal  error  for  which  I 
have  been  so  severely  punished,  and  which  I 
so  sincerely  repent  ?  What  atonement  is 
there  that  1  would  not  gladly  make  ?  But  I 
cannot  look  forward  with  confidence  to  such 
a  consummation.  Never  more  can  I  hojpe 
to  see  that  aged  parent  recovered  from  his 
fearful  malady,  or  to  be  reinstated  in  those 
paternal  affections  he  once  so  fondly  lavished 
upon  me." 

"  Say  not  so,  Phoebe,"  returned  her  com- 
panion, in  gentle  soothing  accents;  "give 
not  way  to  such  gloomy  thoughts,  but  try  to 
take  the  brightest  view  of  the  future.    I  can- 
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not  but  hope,  that,  in  spite  of  his  present 
deplorable  condition,  with  care  and  attention 
he  will  yet  recover,  and  that  with  returning 
reason,  he  will  be  but  too  happy  to  forgive 
you,  and  receive  you  once  more  to  his 
heart." 

Phoebe  shook  her  head  naournfuUy,  as  she 
replied : — 

"  Ob,  would  that  I  could  think  so,  all  that 
I  have  suffered,  all  the  sorrows  of  the  past 
would  then  appear  trifling,  and  I  could  be 
content,  and  even  comparatively  happy. 
But  when  I  think  of  all  that  has  taken  place 
since  my  return  to  my  native  place,  and  recal 
to  my  memory  his  fearful  observations  on 
each  occasion  that  we  have  met,  a  nameless 
feeling  of  horror  steals  over  me,  and  my  mind 
becomes  distracted.  Oh,  God  !  how  terrible 
are  the  penalties  that  vice  entails  upon  its 
unhappy  misguided  votaries.  Would  that  I 
could  recal  the  guilty  past,  but  alas  I  'tis  all 
in  vain." 

"  Dear  Phoebe,"  again  remonstrated  Amy, 
"  forbear  thus  severely  and  unjustly  to  re- 
proach yourself,  as  if  you  were  one  of  the 
greatest  of  criminals.  On  him  who  so  heart- 
lessly deceived  you,  and  took  advantage  of 
your  youth  and  inexperience  must  rest  all 
blame  and  odium.  But  even  he  I  cannot 
but  think  is  truly  penitent.  I  should  be  un- 
charitable could  I  believe  otherwise,  when  I 
recollect  the  anguish  and  remorse  he  evinced 
when  he  visited  me  in  my  wretched  dwel- 
ling after  your  mysterious  disappearance  on 
the  fatal  night  that  my  brother  was  forced 
away  by  the  press  gang  in  London." 

"  Name  him  not,"  said  Phoebe,  with  a 
shudder,  *'  for  I  cannot  think  of  him  who 
has  been  the  guilty  cause  of  all  my  mis- 
fortunes, who  wrought  my  shame  and  misery, 
and  then  abandoned  me  to  all  the  horrors  of 
despair,  with  any  other  emotions  but  those 
of  disgust  and  abhorrence.  Would  that  I 
could  banish  his  image  from  my  memory  for 
ever." 

She  sighed  deeply  as  she  thus  gave 
utterance  to  her  feelings,  and  tears  started  to 
her  eyes  at  the  melancholy,  the  torturing  re- 
collections these  reflections  revived.  Amy 
saw  the  anguish  it  caused  her,  and  she  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  soothe  her,  and  to  divert 
her  mind  from  the  painful  subject. 

After  some  further  conversation  of  a 
similar  melancholy  description,  as  the  hour 
was  late,  they  retired  to  rest,  though  it  was 
some  time  ere  the  busy  and  gloomy  thoughts 
that  engrossed  our  heroine's  mind  would 
allow  her  to  sleep,  and  many  were  the 
fervent  prayers  she  offered  up  to  heaven  for 
her  unfortunate  father,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  morning,  when  she  should 
see  him  again,  although  she  could  not,  under 
all  the  painful  circumstances,  but  anticipate 


the  meeting  with  a  feeling  of  dread  which 
she  was  unable  to  conquer. 

She  shuddered  when  she  recalled  to  her 
memory  all  the  circumstances  of  the  con-- 
fiagration,  and  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  her  father  had  been  placed,  and  again 
her  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  to  heaven  for 
his  all  but  miraculous  preservation. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  (just  be- 
fore our  heroine  aud^Amy  were  preparing  to 
go  to  the  house)  Mrl  Stubbles,  who  to  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  Phoebe  replied  that  her 
father  had  passed  a  more  tranquil  night  than 
might  have  been  expected,  after  the  scene  of 
horror  and  excitement  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed. 

"  The  poor  old  man  seems  to  have  some 
slight  recollection  of  me,  Miss  Phoebe,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Stubbles,  "and  I  think  he  is 
pleased  with  his  new  residence.  The  keeper, 
however,  requested  me  to  advise  you  not  to 
see  him  again  for  a  day  or  two,  during  which 
time  he  says  some  favourable  change  may 
have  taken  place,  and  the  gratification  of 
your  wishes  will  be  the  more  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  success." 

Amy  expressed  herself  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion,  the  more  especially  as  she  was  satis- 
fied that  every  attention  would  be  paid  to 
him ;  but  Phoebe  could  not  bring  her  mind 
to  assent,  although  she  admitted  the  prudeuoe 
and  propriety  of  the  suggestion,  so  anxious 
was  she  once  more  to  behold  her  imfortunate 
parent,  and  to  endeavour  to  arouse  his 
wandering  reason,  and  thanking  the  warm- 
hearted Mr.  Stubkes  for  his  kindaess  and 
good  intentions,  after  partaking  of  a  slight 
repast,  her  and  Amy  accompanied  him  to 
the  Hall,  the  dignified  name  by  which  Mr. 
Stubbles  called  his  new  residence. 

Such  was  the  impatience  of  Phoebe  to  be- 
hold again  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  that  she 
requested  Mr.  Stubbles  to  conduct  her  at 
once  to  the  chamber  which  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  old 
man,  but  on  her  arrival  at  the  door  her 
courage  failed  her,  when  she  heard  his  wild 
laugh,  and  which  having  subsided,  a  brief 
pause  ensued,  when  he  commenced,  in  low 
and  plaintive  tones  at  first,  singing  his 
favourite  old  country  ditty  of  happy  days, 
gradually  swelling  it  into  tliat  hearty  pitch 
of  hilarity  with  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  sing  it,  and  when  he  had  got  to  the 
conclusion  of  it,  again  laughing  boisterously. 

The  heart  of  our  heroine  beat  quick  with 
the  power  of  her  emotions,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  lean  upon  the  arm  of  Amy  for  sup- 
port, and  who  was  almost  as  deeply  affected 
as  her. 

"  Oh,  God  !"  exclaimed  Phoebe,  "  how 
agonising  is  this.  Unfortunate  father,  will 
you  never  more  recover  from  this  frightful, 
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this  fatal  malady  ?  Heaven  look  down  with 
mercy  upon  you." 

"  Ah,  poor  old  man,"  said  Mr.  Stuhbles, 
compassionately;  "it  is  indeed  melancholy 
to  hear  him  singing  his  old  ditty  as  merrily 
as  he  used  to  do  on  his  return  from  his  daily 
labour.  Ah!  Phoebe,  though  his  lot  was 
humble,  those  were  happy  and  contented 
days  to  him." 

"  For  mercy's  sake  cease,  my  friend,"  said 
the  agitated  givl,  tears  trembling  in  her  eyes; 
"  your  observations  torture  me." 

"Pardon  me,  miss,"  returned  Stubbles, 
**  I'm  sure  I  did  not  wish  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings. But,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you 
will  not  attempt  to  see  your  poor  father  at 
present." 

Our  heroine  shook  her  head. 

"  Well  miss,"  remarked  Stubbles,  "  you 
know  best.  The  keeper  is  now  with  him, 
in  fact  he  has  never  left  him  for  a  minute 
since  he  came  here,  and  had  you  not  better, 
at  any  rate,  see  him  first  before  you  have  the 
melancholy  interview?" 

To  this  Phoebe  agreed,  and  Stubbles  hav- 
ing knocked  at  the  door,  the  keeper  made  his 
appearance. 

"It  would  have  been  much  better  and 
more  prudent,  miss,"  he  observed,  "  had  you 
deferred  this  visit  for  a  day  or  two.  But  of 
course  I  can  make  every  allowance  for  your 
anxiety.  See,  he  is  quiet  now,  and  it  is  al- 
most a  pity  to  disturb  him." 

With  a  trembling  yet  cautious  step,  Phoebe 
walked  to  the  door,  followed  by  Amy,  and 
looked  in  at  the  unfortunate  man. 

He  was  seated  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  chin  rest- 
ing on  his  hands  as  though  he  was  wrapped 
in  thought.  The  expression  of  his  features 
was  calm  but  melancholy,  and  his  eyes  rested 
on  vacancy.  But  ever  and  anon  his  lips 
moved,  and  he  seemed  to  be  muttering  to 
himself,  though  no  sound  could  be  heard  to 
escape  from  him. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  started,  as  if  aroused 
from  some  dream,  and  his  eyes  glancing  to- 
wards the  door,  immediately  rested  on  his 
daughter,  and  with  a  wild  sort  of  cry  of 
mingled  surprise,  pleasure,  and  auger,  he 
advanced  hastily,  and  before  the  keeper  could 
interpose,  seized  her  hand,  and  forced  her 
into  the  room. 

Phoebe  sunk  on  her  knees,  overpowered 
by  her  emotions,  and  her  wretched  parent 
still  retaining  his  hold  of  her  hand,  while 
Amy  remained  outside  with  Mr.  Stubbles, 
and  the  keeper  stood  by  without  interfering, 
though  ready  to  act  in  a  moment  should  his 
services  be  required. 

There  was  a  dead  pause  of  several  minutes, 
and  the  heart  of  Phoebe  throbbed  violently 
with  mingled  hope,   fear,  and  expectation, 


while  her  father  gazed  earnestly  in  her  face 
as  though  he  was  endeavouring  to  recall  her 
features  to  his  memory. 

But  at  length  he  burst  into  a  loud,  idiotic 
laugh,  and  casting  her  hand  rudely  away,  he 
retreated  a  few  paces,  and  then  in  a  voice, 
every  tone  of  which  thrilled  to  her  heart,  and 
inspired  her  with  feelings  of  the  most  in- 
expressible anguish,  he  exclaimed  : — 

"  Again,  again  thou  art  here,  to  strike  the 
o'd  man's  breast  wi'  horror,  and  disgust  his 
eyes  wi'  the  presence  o'  one  so  hated,  so 
fallen.  Away,  wretch,  there  be  a  curse 
where'er  thou  comest,  it  is  thou  who  have 
turned  this  poor  brain,  and  now  come  to 
mock  my  sufferings,  and  laugh  at  my  frenzy ! 
Wanton,  hypocrite !  begone !" 

"  Oh,  God !"  groaned  the  distracted  girl, 
still  continuing  on  her  knees,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Tak'  her  away!"  cried  the  unfortunate 
man,  fiercely,  clenching  his  fists  and  again 
advancing  in  a  menacing  attitude  towards 
her ;  "why  do  you  suffer  the  accursed  one  to 
annoy  me?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am 
mad,  and  that  'tis  she  who  has  made  me  so  ? 
Away  wi'  her,  I  say,  lest  in  the  frenzy  of  my 
wrath  I  strike  her  a  corpse  at  my  feet!" 

It  was  now  necessary  for  the  keeper  to 
interpose,  and  the  unhappy  man  being 
secured  to  prevent  his  doing  any  mischief, 
Phoebe  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  with  a  heart  bursting  with  the  agony  of 
grief  and  despair,  was  led  from  the  room; 
the  wild  ravings  of  her  unfortunate  parent 
continuing  to  ring  in  her  ears,  until  she 
reached  the  sitting-room  which  was  far  away 
from  the  chamber  which  he  occupied. 

How  shall  we  attempt  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings of  the  poor  girl  at  this  terrible  scene 
and  disappointment  to  her  hopes  ?  She  saw 
at  once  that  the  malady  of  her  ill-fated  father 
was  fixed,  and  the  terrible  observations  that 
in  his  madness  he  had  given  utterance  to, 
had  left  a  painful  impression  on  her  mind 
that  nothing  could  eradicate. 

Amy  was  greatly  shocked  by  what  she  had 
witnessed,  and  she  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
endeavour  to  impart  consolation  to  her  under 
such  afflicting  circumstances.  The  medical 
attendant  of  the  late  lunatic  asylum,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  for  without  delay, 
such  was  the  state  of  fearful  excitement  in 
which  poor  old  Mark  continued,  and  he 
could  not  help  blaming  out  heroine  greatly 
for  having  sought  an  interview  with  him  at 
present,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  productive 
of  the  most  painful  and  unfortunate  conse- 
quences, and  he  strictly  prohibited  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same,  until  such  time  as  he  could 
see  that  it  might  be  done  with  safety,  pro- 
mising that  everything  should  be  done  that 
might  tend  towards  his  ultimate  recovery. 
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though  he  could  not  conceal  his  belief  that 
such  a  result  was  extremely  doubtful. 

Mr,  Stubbles  also  pronnised  that  every 
care  and  attention  that  humanity  could  sug- 
gest,  should  be  paid  to  him  while  he  con- 
tinued at  his  house,  and  with  these  assurances 
Phoebe  was  compelled  to  appear  satisfied 
and  comforted,  although  her  mental  suffer- 
ings may  readily  be  imagined,  for  all  hope 
seemed  to  be  now  at  an  end,  and  Amy,  who 
felt  for  her  the  deep  anxiety  and  affectionate 
commisseration  of  a  sister,  knew  not  what  to 
advise  or  say  to  her  in  order  to  ameliorate 
her  sufferings. 

With  an  aching  heart  Phoebe  left  the 
dweUing  of  Mr.  Stubbles,  accompanied  by 
Amy,  and  dreadful  were  the  forebodings  that 
distracted  her  bosom,  as  they  slowly  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  to  the  cottage. 

"  Alas,  alas !"  she  sighed,  "  all  my  worst 
fears  are  realised ;  and  I  feel  myself  a 
wretched  being,  accursed,  loathed,  and  de- 
spised. Even  in  his  madness  my  unhappy 
parent  evidently  recognised  me,  and  looked 
upon  me  with  that  horror,  disgust,  and  de- 
testation which  can  never  be  banished  from 
his  disordered  brain.  Heaven  have  mercy 
upon  me,  for  most  poignant  do  T  feel  the 
utter  misery  and  horror  of  my  situation." 

"  Would  that  I  could  persuade  you  to  think 
differently,  dear  Phoebe,"  said  her  com- 
panion, "  and  to  still  view  the  circumstances 
of  your  fate  through  a  less  gloomy  medium." 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so,"  re« 
turned  our  heroine;  "for  do  not  my  pros- 
pects every  day  appear  the  more  cheerless, 
the  more  hopeless  ?  What  can  possibly 
tend  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  my  mind  ?" 

Amy  knew  not  what  to  reply,  and  they 
shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  the  cottage. 

A  week  elapsed  after  this  event,  and  no 
favourable  change  took  place  in  the  unfortu" 
nate  Mark  Mayfield;  he  continued  extremely 
violent  at  times,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  another  keeper,  and  the  prospect  of  his 
recovery  was  far  more  distant  than  ever. 

Phoebe's  health  greatly  declined  from  the 
constant  and  dreadful  anxiety  of  mind  that 
she  was  compelled  to  endure,  and  at  length 
she  became  so  bad  that  she  was  unable  to 
leave  her  chamber,  and  Amy,  who  watched 
over  and  attended  to  her  with  even  more  than 
a  sister's  regard,  could  not  but  entertain  the 
most  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  result. 

The  kindness  of  Mr.  Stubbles  in  affording 
an  asylum  in  his  house  to  the  unfortunate 
lunatic,  and  sparing  no  expense  which  was 
necessary  in  his  deplorable  case,  continued 
unremitting,  and  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  facts.  In 
short,  there  was  nothing  left  undone  which 
humanity-  could    suggest,    but    with    little 


chance  of  success,  and  the  melancholy  situa- 
tion of  poor  old  Mark  Mayfield  and  his 
daughter  excited  universal  sympathy. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

Beaufort's  adventure. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  fellow  Beau- 
fort had  managed  to  effect  his  escape  from 
the  Invulnerable,  was  a  complete  mystery  to 
all  on  board,  and  that  mystery  at  present,  we 
are  quite  unable  to  solve ;  we  will  content 
ourselves  by  pursuing  the  wanderings  and 
adventures  of  the  villain  on  the  island  where 
he  had  encountered  Henry  Ashford,  and  from 
whom  he  had  so  narrow  an  escape. 

His  situation  and  future  prospects  were  as 
gloomy  and  wretched  as  could  well  be  ima- 
gined, and  although  he  had  for  a  time  escaped 
the  punishment  with  which  he  with  his  ruf- 
fianly companions  was  threatened  while  a 
prisoner  on  board  the  Invulnerable,  the 
change  in  his  condition  could  not  be  con- 
sidered much  for  the  better.  He  was  on  an 
unknown  island,  wet,  barefooted,  and  half 
naked — having  been  compelled  to  swim  from 
the  ship  ashore — hungry,  and  destitute  of  the 
means  of  procuring  food,  unless  he  should 
happen  to  meet  with  some  friendly  inhabi- 
tants, who  would  supply  his  wants,  which  to 
all  appearances  at  present,  he  was  not  likely 
to  do,  and  if  Providence  did  not  send  him 
some  relief  before  long,  and,  concealing  his 
real  character,  he  should  be  able  to  get  on 
board  some  other  vessel,  there  was  nothing 
but  the  certainty  of  a  miserable  fate  before 
his  eyes. 

These  not  very  cheering  thoughts  occurred 
to  him  after  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  men 
.from  the  Invulnerable,  and  his  narrow  escape 
from  the  contents  of  the  pistol  which  Henry 
had  discharged  at  him,  and  his  courage  began 
to  fail  him,  especially  as  the  further  he  pene- 
trated into  the  island,  the  more  wild  and  de- 
solate did  it  appear  to  be,  and  the  more 
limited  became  the  prospects  of  his  relief. 

The  moon  had  now  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  darkness  became  intense  and  almost 
impenetrable,  while  the  wind  arose,  and  pre- 
sently blew  tempestuously,  benumbing  his 
thinly  clad  limbs,  and  adding  to  the  utter 
misery  of  his  situation. 

At  length  feeling  weary  from  the  exertion 
he  had  already  undergone,  having  reached  a 
spot  which  was  enclosed  by  trees,  whose 
thickly  intertwining  branches,  formed  a 
canopy  over  his  head  which  somewhat  shel- 
tered him  from  the  wind,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  earth,  and  gave  way  to  the  dismal 
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ghoug'bts  tbat  crowded  upon  his  guilty  mind. 

"So,"  he  soliloquized,  "  to  this  wretched 
gtate  is  the  once  fashionable  Captain  Beau- 
fort at  last  reduced.  Fate  for  some  time  has 
conspired  against  me,  and  I  begin  to  think 
that  the  dice  of  Fortune  are  not  likelly  to 
turn  up  again  in  my  favour.  With  all  my 
fancied  craft  and  sagacity,  I  have  played  my 
game  badly,  and  now  experience  the  conse- 
quences. What  has  such  a  poor  outcast, 
friendless  wretch  as  I  am  to  do  with  life  ? 
And  yet,"  he  added,  with  a  shudder,  "I 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  death  with  a 
feeling  of  dread,  nay,  of  horror,  which  I  can- 
not conquer.  Psha  !  what  a  weak,  cowardly 
fool  have  I  become.  I  will  not  yield  to  these 
dismal  thoughts,  but  still  endeavour  to  look 
forward  to  a  change  for  the  better.  Could  I 
succeed  in  reaching  England  again,  and  meet- 
ins  with  any  of  my  old  associates,  I  might 
yet  by  some  bold  act  be  enabled  to  redeem 
my  broken  fortune,  and  to  commence  a  new 
career,  that  is,  if  I  could  only  contrive  to 
keep  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law.  I  won- 
der whether  my  old  friend  Lord  Selborne  is 
still  living,  and  Phoebe  Mayfield,  too,  who 
imagined  that  she  was  made  the  victim  of 
his  guilt  and  treachery.  She  could  little 
suspect  the  secret  that  is  locked  within  my 
breast,  and  in  which  she  was  so  deeply  in- 
terested, unless  indeed  it  has  been  divulged 
to  her  through  the  means  of  those  papers 
that  were  found  in  my  coat-pocket.  I  must, 
I  will  struggle  against  the  vicissitudes  of  my 
present  fate,  and  can  I  but  succeed  in  re- 
turning to  England,  I  will  make  another 
desperate  attempt  to  regain  a  position  in  the 
world." 

With  these  ideas  and  anticipations,  wild 
and  delusive  as  they  were,  the  villain  sought 
to  console  himself,  and  then  tried  to  obtain 
an  hour  or  two's  rest,  which,  being  exhausted, 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  doing,  notwith- 
standing the  howling  of  the  wind  around, 
and  that  his  limbs  shivered  with  the  cold. 

He  was  at  length  aroused,  however,  by 
the  increased  severity  and  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  a  storm  having  come  on,  and  to  in- 
crease the  wretched  plight  in  which  he  had 
before  found  himself,  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents. 

He  felt  a  gnawing  hunger  upon  him  that 
was  quite  intolerable,  and  half  mad  with  the 
thoughts  that  crowded  upon  him,  and  the 
fears  that  beset  him,  he  gave  utterance  to  his 
feelings  in  the  coarsest  language,  and  racked 
his  brain  to  no  purpose  to  consider  what  to 
do. 

"  Curses  light  upon  my  impetuosity,"  he 
said  !  "I  had  much  better  have  remained  on 
board  the  Invulnerable,  and  braved  my  fate 
than  to  expose  myself  to  such  sufferings  as 
these.     But  then  to  die  the  death  of  a  dog, 


to  which  myself  and  my  companions  would 
doubtless  have  been  condemned — the  thought 
is  revolting,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  reani- 
mate my  failing  resolution.  Could  I  but 
succeed  in  meeting  with  some  human  habi- 
tation, I  might  find  both  shelter  and  relief; 
but  to  remain  here  inactive,  and  uselessly 
grumbling,  is  little  short  of  madness." 

But  still  when  he  looked  around  him,  at 
least  as  far  as  his  eyes  could  penetrate 
through  the  darkness,  his  hopes  almost  va- 
nished, for  nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
dreary  and  desolate  than  the  scene. 

Through  the  storm,  however,  the  wretched 
man  at  length  forced  his  way,  but  muttering 
curses  as  he  proceeded,  and  his  situation 
every  moment  became  more  desperate. 

The  storm  increased  in  violence,  and  the 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  that  preceded  the 
rapid  peals  of  thunder,  gave  an  intensity 
of  horror  to  the  scene  that  was  truly  ap- 
palling. 

Beaufort  felt  his  strength  gradually  failing 
him ;  and  now  coward  fear,  at  the  prospect  of 
meeting  before  long — without  some  relief 
presented  itself — with  a  frightful  death,  com- 
pletely superseeded  every '  other  feeling  in 
his  guilty  breast.  However,  he  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  and  with  difficulty  dragged 
his  weary  limbs  along  to  some  little  distance 
further;  when  looking  anxiously  before  him, 
and  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue — while  a  more 
wretched  looking  object  could  not  possibly 
be — he  beheld  by  a  blaze  of  lightning,  a 
small  hollow  or  opening  in  the  side  of  a  hill, 
which  was  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
body  of  a  man,  and  which  at  any  rate  would 
afford  him  a  temporary  shelter  from  the 
greater  violence  of  the  storm, 

Into  this  den,  then,  Beaufort  crawled,  and 
found  it  of  greater  extent  than  he  had  at 
first  imagined,  and  stretching  his  limbs  as 
well  as  he  could  upon  the  earth,  he  quickly 
sunk  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  for  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  sleep,  the  storm  continuing 
to  rage  with  unabated  fury,  but  failing  to 
arouse  him. 

Morning  was  just  breaking  through  the 
black  clouds  of  night,  when  Beaufort  again 
awoke  to  consciousness — shivering  with  cold 
— and  stared  around  in  stupified  amazement, 
not  remembering  for  the  moment  where  he 
was,  or  how  he  had  come  there ;  but  thiast 
and  hunger,  which  were  intense  upon  him, 
soon  brought  all  the  "facts  to  his  recollection, 
and  his  thoughts  were  of  the  most  gloomy 
and  desponding  nature. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  but  the  wind  still 
continued  to  howl  in  fitful  gusts  around,  and 
blew  piercingly  cold.  Beaufort  crawled  out 
of  his  strange  place  of  shelter,  and  anxiously 
gazed  at  the  prospect  before  him  ;  but  as  far 
as  his  eyes  could  stretch  he  could  not  per- 
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ceive  any  signs  of  a  human  dwelling,  which 
led  him  to  suppose  that  the  island  was  unin- 
hahited,  and  if  so  his  case  was  indeed  almost 
hopeless. 

The  rain  which  had  fallen  in  the  night 
had  formed  several  small  pools  in  the  earth, 
and  Beaufort  eagerly  quenched  his  burning 
thirst,  which  somewhat  revived  him,  and  he 
then  found  some  wild  fruits,  with  which  in 
a  measure  he  appeased  his  hunger,  and 
thought  he  had  never  eaten  anything  more 
delicious  in  his  life. 

But  still  when  he  gazed  at  the  dreary 
scene,  his  brain  became  bewildered,  and  he 
was  at  a  loss  what  course  to  adopt. 

The  prospect  was  wild  in  the  extreme, 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  bills  to  the  right,  and 
to  the  left  by  large  rocks  which  Beaufort  had 
no  doubt,  overhung  and  stretched  themselves 
into  the  sea. 

He  gathered  some  more  of  the  wild  fruit, 
and  then  slowly  bent  his  way  to  the  rocks, 
in  order  that  he  might  watch  the  approach 
of  some  vessel,  by  which  by  telling  some 
plausible  story  of  his  being  wrecked,  he 
might  obtain  his  deliverence  from  his  peri- 
lous situation,  and  escape  the  fate  which  he 
so  justly  merited. 

After  walking  for  some  time,  he  gained 
one  of  the  rocks  before  mentioned,  which  he 
ascended,  and  seating  himself  upon  a  promi- 
nent point  of  it,  he  gazed  with  anxious  eyes 
across  the  broad  waters  of  the  ocean,  which 
stretched  themselves  to  a  boundless  extent 
before  himj  but  without  beholding  anything 
to  gratify  his  hopes  or  wishes, 

i'or  hours  the  wretched  and  guilty  man 
remained  seated  in  this  manner  as  if  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot,  but  only  the  vast  expanse 
of  sky  and  ocean  met  his  sight,  and  a  feeling 
of  despair  fell  upon  his  heart,  reducing  him 
to  the  most  abject  state  of  misery,  but  at 
length  hunger  compelled  him  to  go  again  in 
search  of  something  to  allay  the  cravings  of 
his  appetite,  sharpened  by  the  keen  air,  and 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  among  the 
rocks  several  small  shell  fish,  which  he  de- 
voured voraciously. 

Night  again  approached  without  any  pro- 
spect of  relief,  and  Beaufort  with  a  heavy 
heart  returned  to  the  small  cavern  in  which 
he  had  before  found  a  shelter,  with  the  de- 
termination to  resume  his  dreary  watching 
on  the  rock,  at  daylight. 

The  night  passed  away  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  previous  one  and  another 
miserable  day  dawned  upon  Beaufort.  Again 
he  took  his  seat  upon  the  rocks,  and  strained 
his  eyes  until  they  were  completely  blood- 
shot across  the  deep,  but  for  hours  without 
observing  anything  to  realize  his  wishes. 

At  length,  however,  he  fancied  that  he  be- 
held the  white  sails  of  a  vessel  upon  the 


horizon,  but  so  distant,  that  he  could  not 
quite  satisfy  himself  that  his  surmises  were 
correct.  But  after  watching  for  a  short  time, 
he  was  convinced  that  he  was  not  mistaken, 
and  starting  to  his  feet,  he  shouted  aloud,  as 
though  his  voice  could  possibly  reach  the 
ears  of  the  persons  on  board  the  ship  from 
such  a  distance. 

The  vessel,  however,  was  evidently  sailing 
rapidly  before  the  wind,  in  the  direction  of 
the  rocks,  and  unless  she  changed  her  course 
she  would  probably  arrive  so  near  that  he 
could  make  himself  observed,  and  they 
might  exert  themselves  for  his  deliverence, 
and  this  thought  had  such  an  effect  upon 
him,  that  he  laughed,  shouted,  and  clapped 
his  hands  in  the  delirium  of  his  joy. 

But  he  scarcely  once  removed  his  eyes 
from  the  ship,  which  every  minute  became 
more  distinct,  and  increased  his  hopes  and 
expectations. 

He  continued  standing  at  the  extreme 
point  of  the  rock,  and  taking  his  kerchief 
from  his  neck,  he  waved  it  in  the  air,  still 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

In  this  manner  more  than  an  hour  elapsed, 
one  of  the  most  painful  suspense  that  Beau- 
fort had  ever  experienced '.  but  at  last  tlie 
ship  approached  so  near  that  it  was  evident 
those  on  board,  from  the  position  in  which 
he  stood  must  observe  him,  and  that  suppo- 
sition was  presently  confirmed,  for  Beaufort, 
to  his  unspeakable  relief,  beheld  a  boat 
lowered,  which  put  off  from  the  vessel,  in 
the  direction  of  the  island,  although  there 
was  still  some  difficulty,  as  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  the  boat  to  approach  too  near. 

However,  Beaufort  hesitated  not  a  moment 
as  to  what  he  should  do,  but  with  great 
labour  descended  the  rock,  till  he  got  so  near 
the  sea,  that  he  could  boldly  venture  to  com- 
mit himself  to  the  waves,  when  the  boat 
should  approach  nearer,  and  as  he  was  an 
excellent  swimmer,  he  had  very  little  doubt 
that  he  should  be  able  te  reach  it  in  safety. 

On  rapidly  came  the  boat,  which  contained 
three  apparently  English  seamen,  until  it 
had  got  within  hail,  and  Beaufort,  unable 
any  longer  to  restrain  his  impatience,  leaped 
from  the  place  on  which  he  had  been  stand- 
ing on  the  rock,  into  the  sea,  and  after  he 
had  recovered  and  extricated  himself  from 
the  surf,  which  was  a  task  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty, and  which  under  diflferent  circum- 
stances he  probably  could  not  have  accom- 
plished, he  struck  out  manfully,  till  a  rope 
was  thrown  to  him  from  the  boat,  which  he 
seized,  and  with  this  assistance  was  rescued 
from  the  danger  which  had  been  impending 
over  him;  but  no  sooner  had  he  been 
hauled  into  the  boat,  than  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  overpowered  by  the  excitement 
of  his  feelings  he  became  insensible. 
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The  ship  proved  to  be  an  Euglisb  mer- 
chantman, homeward  bound,  and  Beaufort 
was  received  with  evei'y  feeling  of  humanity 
and  sympathy  on  board,  no  suspicion  being 
entertained  of  his  real  character,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  being  supposed  that  he  was  some 
unfortunate  shipwrecked  mariner,  which  his 
appearance,  and  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  found  denoted  him  to  be ;  and  in  that 
character  Beaufort  represented  himself,  on 
his  restoration  to  his  senses,  stating  that  the 
vessel  to  which  he  had  belonged  was  wrecked 
oflf  that  coast  in  a  fearful  storm  more  than  a 
week  previously,  on  her  passage  to  America, 
and  that  all  but  himself  on  board  the  unfor- 
tunate ship  had  perished. 

The  story  that  he  told  was  such  a  plausible 
one,  that  no  one  doused  the  truth  of  it,  and 
thus  Beaufort  found  himself  for  the  present 
No.  24. 


secure,  and  exulted  in  his  triumph  over  the 
perils  and  dangers  to  which  for  some  time 
previously  he  had  been  exposed,  although 
his  prospects  on  arriving  in  England,  unless 
something  unexpected  turned  up  in  his 
favoij",  were  none  of  the  brightest. 

No  one  knew  better,  from  long  experience, 
than  Beaufort,  how  to  play  the  hypocrite, 
and  by  that  means  he  soon  ingratiated  him- 
self in  the  favour  of  the  captain  and  crew ; 
and  being  always  ready  to  render  any  assist- 
ance when  his  services  were  required  on 
deck,  and  which  duties  he  performed  skil- 
fully, he  was  considered  to  be  not  only  a 
worthy  fellow,  but  a  good  seaman,  and  thus 
succeeded  completely  in  disguising  his  real 
character. 

The  vessel  proceeded  on  its  way  for  several 
days  with  favourable  weather,  and  without 
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anything  particular  or  worthy  of  recording 
occurring,  and  Beaufort  haviug  cou^pletely 
recovered  Irom  the  sufferings  to  which  he 
had  recently  been  exposed,  began  to  look 
forward  to  his  retui-n  to  England  with  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations,  and 
to  arrange  his  plans  of  villany  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

What  those  plans  were  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured, knowing  the  desperate  character  of 
his  circumstances.  He  had  not  the  means 
or  the  will  to  pursue  a  life  of  honesty  and 
industry  ;  his  character  was  blasted  for  ever, 
lie  had  long  been  ruined  by  extravagance 
and  dissipation  past  redemption,  he  bore  the 
brand  of  a  convicted  felon  and  escaped  trans- 
port on  his  brow,  and  therefore  there  was 
nothing  left  to  him  but  a  life  of  plunder, 
which  he  determined  to  enter  upon  with  the 
most  reckless  daring,  let  the  consequences  be 
whatever  they  might. 

"Why  should  I  hesitate,"  he  reflected; 
"  why  should  I,  who  so  long  have  been 
inured  to  crime,  and  plunged  so  deeply  into 
it,  now  shrink  from  the  perpetration  of  it  ? 
It  is  for  poor,  weak,  drivelling  fools  to  feel 
compunction ;  I  have  no  remorse  of  con- 
science, and  am  therefore  fully  prepared  for 
anything,  however  desperate  and  atrocious 
it  may  be. 

'•  Villain  1"  exclaimed  a  voice  near  him, 
and  at  the  time  of  that  voice,  so  familiar  to 
his  ears,  and  alarmed  at  having  betrayed 
himself  to  any  one  on  board,  he  started,  and 
turning  round,  he  beheld  retiring  hastily, 
and  with  his  face  averted,  evidently  with  the 
wish  to  conceal  his  features,  the  tall  and 
commanding  form  of  a  man  enveloped  in  a 
military  cloak,  and  whom  he  had.  never  ob- 
served OQ  board  before. 

Excited  by  his  fears  that  the  stranger 
should  reveal  what  he  had  overheard — for  he 
had  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  listening  to 
the  whole  of  his  guilty  soliloquy — IJeaufort 
sprang  forward  quickly,  and  grasping  him 
rudely  by  the  arm  arrested  him  in  ijis  re- 
treat, at  the  same  time  demanding  in  a  stern 
■voice  who  he  was,  and  for  what  purpose  he 
had  turned  spy  upon  him? 

"  Has  he  who  was  once  Captain  Beaufo.it, 
the  courage  to  meet  my  answer?"  replied 
the  man,  still  averting  his  face,  and  angrily 
releasing  himself  from  Beaufort's  hold. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed,  the  latter,  with  the 
most  indescribable  astonishment  and  agita- 
tion; "that  voice  ! — can  I  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  my  ears,  or  is  it  some  strange  delu- 
sion ?" 

"  Behold  !"  said  the  man,  turning  round, 
and  removing  his  hat  from  his  brow,  fully 
revealing  his  features. 

"  Lord  Selbome,  by  all  that  is  wonder- 
ful !"    cried  Beaufort,    starting   back  a  few 


paces,  and  staring  at  him  for  several  mi" 
nutes  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  wonder- 
ment and  incredulity. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  SHIP  ON  FIRE. THE    SCENE    OF    HORROR. 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  Lord  Selborne,  whom 
the  villain  Beaufort,  his  former  pretended 
friend  and  associate,  had  thus  so  strangely 
and  so  unexpectedly  encountered  after  the 
lapse  of  so  long  a  period ;  but  so  altered  was 
his  appearance,  so  pale  and  careworn  his 
looks,  that  he  might  have  passed  unrecog- 
nised by  any  one  who  was  not  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  as  Beaufort. 

And  terrible  indeed  had  been  his  mental 
sufferings,  the  pangs  of  remorse  he  had  en- 
dured, especially  since  that  evening  when  he 
had  met  the  unfortunate  Mark  Alayfield. 
Struck  with  a  feeling  of  terror,  a  sensation 
of  dread  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  and 
despairing,  nay,  almost  fearing  to  learn  the 
fate  of  our  heroine,  he  returned  to  London 
without  delay,  and  no  sooner  had  he  arrived 
there  than  he  was  seized  with  a  serious 
illness,  which  for  some  time  placed  his  life 
in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  when  he 
was  restored  to  anything  like  convalescence, 
his  spirits  were  completely  broken;  he  lost 
all  taste  for  every  pleasure  and  enjoyment, 
and  secluded  himself  from  all  society,  la 
fact,  there  were  times  when  he  was  in  a  state 
almost  bordering  upon  madness,  and  his 
friends  entertained  the  most  alarming  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  result. 

Phoebe,  the  unfortunate  Phoebe,  whom  he 
had  so  deeply  wronged,  was  evei  present  to 
his  thoughts,  and  he  would  willingly  have 
resigned  title,  fortune,  everything  to  recal 
the  past,  to  discover  and  receive  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  innocent. victim,  and  restore  her 
to  that  enviable  state  of  happiness  she  once 
enjoyed,  and  which  he  had  so  heartlessly,  so 
recklessly  destroyed.  It  was  strange  that 
all  his  endeavours  to  discover  her  had  been 
in  vain,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Fate  was  against 
him,  and  he  could  not  but  abandon  himself 
to  the  deepest  despair. 

About  this  time,  circumstances  of  the  most 
important  and  extraordinary  nature,  which 
it  Uiay  not  be  necessary  here  to  describe, 
called  for  his  presence  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  depart  from  Eng- 
land without  delay. 

Having  settled  the  business  foi'  which  he 
had  gone  there,  and  disliking  the  country 
and  the  manners  of  the  people,  lie  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  return,  and  that 
brought  him  on  board  the  ship  where  it  has 
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been  shown  that  he  so  singularly  encount«!rsd 
the  villain  Beaufort,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  most  of  his  greatest  vices. 

He  was  confined  to  his  cabin  by  illness 
when  Beaufort  was  first  brought  on  board, 
and  that  accounted  for  their  not  having  met 
before. 

The  astonishment  of  Selborne  on  behold- 
ing' the  villain  may  be  readily  imagined.  His 
back  was  towards  him  at  the  time,  but  he 
immediately  recognised  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
and  the  observations  he  made  use  of  con- 
vinced him  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken ; 
and  although  be  would  gladly  have  retired 
without  being  seen  by  him,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  he  could  not  help  giving 
utterance  to  the  exclamation  which  betrayed 
him. 

"  So  then,"  said  Beaufort,  with  an  ironical 
smile,  "  old  friends  and  companions  meet 
again.  'Tis  well ;  I  have  long  been  anxious 
to  see  you,  my  lord,  but  little  expected  that 
we  should  meet  again  under  such  singular 
circumstances  as  these." 

"Villain!"  repeated  his  lordship,  with  a 
look  of  disgust;  "dare  you,  the  most  aban- 
doned and  guilty  of  men,  whom  I  have  such 
reason  to  loathe  and  despise,  thus  boldly 
address  me  ?  Oh,  would  to  Heaven  that  we 
had  never  known  each  other ;  what  shame, 
what  misery,  what  remorse  would  it  have 
saved  me." 

"Humph!"  exclaimed  Beaufort,  folding 
his  arms,  and  gazing  at  the  nobleman  with  a 
mingled  look  of  exultation  and  contempt ; 
"so,  ray  lord,  the  voice  of  conscience  tells 
you  that  you  have  not  always  been  immacu- 
late, and  you  are  pleased  to  give  me  the  cre- 
dit of  having  been  your  tutor.  Be  it  so,  I 
do  not  disclaim  the  honour,  although  I  have 
not  gained  much  by  it.  Fortune  has  for 
some  time  forsaken  me,  but  I  hope  once 
more  to  see  her  smiles,  now  that  we  have 
met." 

"  Daring  scoundrel!"  returned  Lord  Sel- 
borne, indignantly. 

"  Better  language,  my  lord,"  said  Beau- 
fort, coolly  ;  "  you  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  I  am  by  birth  a  gentleman,  and  one 
whom  you  once  felt  proud  to  acknowledge  as 
your  friend.  However,  hark  you,  my  lord, 
although  I  am  most  happy  to  renew  your 
acquaintance — for  I  have  yet  some  important 
business  to  transact  with  you,  and  which  im- 
mediately concerns  you — I  have  certain  rea- 
sons for  not  wishing  to  be  known  on  board 
this  vessel.     You  understand  me  ?" 

"I  do,"  replied  his  lordship;  "it  might 
not  be  convenient  for  it  to  be  known  that  a 
convicted  thief,  an  escaped  convict,  and  for 
all  that  I  know  to  the  contrary,  a  mur- 
derer— " 

"  Silence  !"  commanded  the  ruflSan,  grasp- 


ing his  wrist,  and  glancing  hastily  and  fear- 
fully around  to  see  that  no  one  was  listening; 
"  venture  not  to  utter  another  word  like  that, 
or — " 

"  Why  should  T  hesitate  to  denounce  you  ?" 
demanded  Selborne. 

"  You  dare  not — at  your  peril,  you  dare 
not,"  replied  Beaufort. 

"  Dare  not !" 

"No,  for  it  would  but  recoil  on  yourself. 
I  have  a  secret  that  must  secure  your  si- 
lence." 

"What  mean  you?"  said  his  lordship, 
with  a  look  of  curiosity  and  anxiety. 

At  that  moment  the  voices  of  some  of 
the  crew  as  they  appi-oached  the  spot,  met 
their  ears. 

"  Some  one  comes  this  way,''  said  Beau- 
fort, in  an  under  tone,  "we  must  not  be  seen 
together.  We  must  meet  again,  for  I  have 
that  to  communicate  to  you,  which  it  is  of 
the  most  vital  importance  for  you  to  know. 
Remember  my  words,  and  bewai-e — know  me 
not." 

As  Beaufort  thus  spoke,  he  fixed  upon 
Lord  Selborne  a  significant  look,  and  then 
hurried  away,  leaving  him  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  astonishment  and  bewilderment. 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  his  cabin,  and 
there  gave  way  to  the  reflections  which  this 
unexpected  meeting,  and  the  observations  of 
the  villain,  naturally  gave  rise  to  in  his 
mind. 

The  sightof  Beaufort  recalled  more  vividly 
to  the  memory  of  the  unhappy  nobleman,  all 
the  guilty  circumstances  of  the  past,  and 
added  to  the  bitter  pangs  of  rem.orse  which 
constantly  racked  and  distracted  him. 

He  could  not  but  look  upon  one  whom  he 
knew  to  be  capable  of  any  act  of  villany, 
however  daring  and  atrocious,  and  who  had 
been  the  principal  cause  of  all  his  errors — if, 
indeed,  he  could  call  them  by  so  mild  a  term 
— without  a  feeling  of  dread  as  well  as  dis- 
gust ;  and  the  dark  hints,  insinuations,  and 
threats  he  had  held  out,  were  not  at  all  cal- 
culated to  quiet  those  apprehensions.  To 
be  sure,  he  might  at  once  get  rid  of  the  fellow 
by  denouncing  him,  but  he  shrunk  from  the 
thought  of  the  exposure  of  himself  which 
that  would  be  sure  to  lead  to,  and  particu- 
larly the  disgrace  of  having  been  once  the 
friend  and  associate  of  such  a  consummate 
scoundrel,  with  terror,  and  he  could  not  but 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  was  in  his 
power  to  a  certain  extent,  and  must  submit 
to  the  extortionate  demands  which  he  doubt- 
less would  make,  in  order  to  purchase  his 
silence. 

It  was  a  degrading  position  to  be  placed 
in,  and  he  felt  it  keenly,  but  at  present  he 
could  see  no  means  of  extricating  himself 
from  it. 
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He  paced  his  cabin  to  and  fro  with  disor- 
dered steps,  as  these  torturing  thoughts  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  for  some  time  in  vain 
sought  to  calm  the  agitation  and  excitement 
of  his  feelings. 

"  Such  are  the  consequences  that  are  ever 
sure  to  follow  vices  such  as  those  I  have  been 
guilty  of,"  he  soliloquised  ;  "  and  I  am  justly, 
though  severely  punished.  I  never  felt  my 
own  shame  and  debasement  more  keenly  than 
I  do  at  this  moment.  Conscience  tells  me 
that  much  as  I  may  affect  to  loathe  and  des- 
pise this  man,  I  have  been  almost  as  great  a 
villain  as  himself,  and  that  should  my  former 
guilty  conduct  become  known  to  the  world. 
1  should  equally  have  to  meet  its  disgust  and 
execration.  I  could  not  shelter  myself  be- 
hind my  title  and  station  ;  they  would  not 
screen  me  from  the  just  reprobation  and  con- 
tempt of  all  honourable  men,  who  would 
shun  me  as  one  who  had  rendered  himself 
unworthy  of  the  society  of  any  but  the  most 
degraded  and  abandoned.  I  dare  not  meet 
the  exposure.  Accursed  fate  that  should 
ever  have  introduced  me  to  such  a  guilty 
wretch,  and  rendered  me  so  weak  as  to  be 
led  by  him  from  those  paths  of  rectitude  and 
honour  it  was  once  my  intention  and  anxiety 
to  pursue.  But  it  is  now  too  late  to  repent. 
I  feel  that  there  is  no  atonement  which  I  can 
make  for  the  numerous  vices,  nay,  the  crimes 
that  I  have  committed." 

Again  he  paced  the  cabin  in  the  most  dis- 
ordered manner,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
all  the  agitation  of  his  feelings. 

"  How  terrible  is  the  retrospection  of  the 
past,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  oh,  how 
agonising,  how  overwhelming  are  the  thoughts 
that  crowd  upon  my  distracted  brain.  Poor, 
innocent,  and  confiding  Phoebe,  how  happy 
might  I  now  have  been  in  your  love,  had  ray 
conduct  towards  you  been  virtuous  and 
honourable.  Heartless  villain  that  I  was  to 
deceive  one  so  good,  so  gentle,  so  affectionate. 
How  fearful  have  been  the  consequences  of 
my  guilt ;  her  poor  old  mother  brought  to 
an  untimely  grave,  their  once  happy  home 
made  desolate,  her  aged  father  rendered 
lonely  and  berelt  of  reason^  and  my  un- 
fortunate victim,  oh,  where  is  she  ?  What 
is  her  awful  fate  ?  Distracting  thought !  I 
shall  go  mad  !  I  shall  go  mad !" 

He  stiuck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
fist  as  he  thus  spoke,  and  the  expression  of 
his  features,  and  his  whole  demeanour  showed 
his  utter  agony  and  despair. 

"But,"  he  observed,  when  his  excitement 
had  in  some  degree  abated,  "  hopeless  though 
the  task  may  be,  I  will  not  yet  abandon  my 
endeavours  to  discover  her,  if  indeed  she  be 
still  living,  and  offer  her  all  the  atonement 
it  is  in  my  power  to  make.  But  dare  I  again 
meet  her  whom  I  have  so  cruelly,  so  irrepar- 


ably injured?  Would  she  not  scorn  my 
protestations  of  repentance,  meet  me  with 
loathing  and  disgust,  and  load  me  with  her 
curses  and  execrations  ?  She  would,  she 
must,  and  I  should  shrink  appalled  and 
tremble  in  her  presence  !  She  would  point 
to  the  grave  of  her  mother,  she  would  remind 
me  that  it  was  my  guilty  conduct  that  broke 
the  poor  old  woman's  heart,  that  I,  yes,  I 
indeed  am  her  nmrderer ;  and  could  I  rebut 
the  dreadful  charge  ?  No,  no,  I  could  not ; 
the  fearful  voice  of  conscience  would  de- 
nounce me  should  I  attempt  to  do  so,  and  I 
should  stand  before  her  a  self-convicted 
villain  of  the  deepest  dye.  Oh,  agony 
supreme !  Whither  can  I  turn  to  find  the 
least  ray  of  hope  and  consolation." 

He  threw  himself  on  a  seat,  overpowered 
by  his  emotions,  and  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands,  became  lost  in  gloomy  silence,  save 
the  heart-drawn  sighs  of  anguish  that 
frequently  escaped  his  lips. 

But  the  last  words  of  Beaufort,  in  which 
he  alluded  to  what  he  called  an  important 
secret,  suddenly  recurred  forcibly  to  his 
memory,  and  filled  his  mind  with  various 
and  bewildering  suspicions  and  conjec- 
tures. What  ever  could  that  secret  be? 
What  did  it  involve  ?  And  did  it  really 
concern  him,  as  Beaufort  had  declared  it 
did  ?  Or  was  it  merely  some  guilty  device 
to  further  the  villain's  schemes,  and  intimi- 
date him  into  a  compliance  with  whatever 
insolent  and  extravagant  demands  he  might 
think  proper  to  make  ?  Lord  Selborne  was 
half  inclined  to  believe  the  latter  to  be  the 
fact,  and  yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  curious 
and  anxious  to  hear  what  Beaufort  had  stated 
so  positively  it  was  in  his  power  to  divulge. 
At  any  rate,  for  the  present,  fearing  as  his 
lordship  did,  exposure,  he  felt  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  Beaufort,  and  that,  till  au  oppor- 
tunity should  present  itself  for  him  to  escape 
from  his  ttammels,  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  submit,  though  it  was  most  mortifying  to 
his  pride,  and  repulsive  to  his  feelings  to  be 
compelled  to  do  so. 

In  this  state  of  mind  the  wretched  noble- 
man continued  throughout  the  day,  and  kept 
himself  confined  to  the  cabin,  fearful  that  if 
he  ventured  on  deck  he  might  again  en- 
counter Beaufort,  which  in  his  present  agita- 
tion he  was  anxious  to  avoid  doing. 

The  meeting  with  Lord  Selborne,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  a  source  of  infinite  satisfaction 
and  exultation  to  the  villain  Beaufort,  and 
he  was  determined  to  take  every  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  was  thus  afforded 
him  of  carrying  out  the  nefarious  designs  he 
had  long  had  in  contemplation,  should  he 
ever  again  encounter  his  lordship,  though  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  use  the  utmost 
precaution  in  doing  so,  lest  he  should  betray 
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himself.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  fear 
which  the  unhappy  lord  had  of  exposure, 
and  so  far  he  entertained  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  success,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
knew  that  it  would  require  all  his  inge- 
nuity to  carry  out  his  schemes  to  the  full 
extent  he  wished,  and  that  the  least  false 
step  on  his  part  might  involve  him  in 
ruin. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  villain  to  himselt,  after  he 
had  left  his  lordship,  "  I  must  indeed  be 
cautious,  and  if  I  play  my  cards  rightly,  I 
have  no  cause  to  fear  the  result.  Once  more 
Fortune  seems  inclined  to  smile  upon  me. 
This  unexpected  meeting  is  most  lucky.  I 
will  so  work  upon  his  fears  and  his  credulity, 
that  he  will  be  compelled  to  yield  to  my 
extortinate  demands.  I  will  again  have 
money,  and  then  disguised  so  as  to  defy 
detection,  I  can  retire  on  the  continent,  and 
commence  a  new  career  of  pleasure.  Bright 
prospects  open  before  me,  and  I  begin  to 
feel  myself  a  man  again,  I  have  been  long 
tossed  about  on  the  sea  of  misfortune,  but 
thanks  to  my  lucky  stars,  I  have  not  foundered 
yet,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  do  not 
triumph  over  every  difficulty,  and  finally 
escape  the  hands  of  justice." 

Such  were  the  guilty  thoughts  that  now 
occupied  the  busy  mind  of  Beaufort,  and  he 
was  determined  to  adopt  any  means,  consis- 
tent with  his  own  safety,  to  carry  his  designs 
into  effect. 

"  I  ever  found  him  an  easy  dupe,"  he  re- 
sumed, after  a  pause,  "  and  I  have  a  double 
advantage  now,  since  I  can  so  work  upon 
his  fears  as  to  compel  him  to  yield  to  my 
demands,  however  repulsive  to  his  feelings 
they  may  be.  He  threatened  to  denounce  me, 
but  he  dare  not,  and  I  therefore  laugh  all 
such  empty  threats  to  scorn.  The  secret  I 
have  to  divulge  will  startle  him,  and  I  will 
not  fail  to  exaggerate  the  facts  so  as  to  make 
the  strongest  impression  upon  him,  and 
render  him  the  more  subservient  to  my 
wishes.  It  was  cursed  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  I  lost  those  papers  which  could 
have  proved  my  assertions  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  should  they  by  any  means  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Phoebe — who  I  feel  convinced  is 
stillliving — or  any  of  her  friends,  it  would 
at  once  be  the  means  of  revealing  the  truth, 
and  rendering  my  deep  laid  plans  abortive. 
Psha,  I  will  not  encourage  any  such  appre- 
hensions, but  proceed  cautiously  and  reso- 
lutely." 

Determining  to  watch  for  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity ot  another  interview  with  Lord  Sel- 
borne,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  his 
designs  into  effect  before  the  vessel  should 
arrive  in  England,  he  rejoined  the  crew. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  mid- watch,  and 
there  was  a  dead  silence  on  board,  which  was 


only  broken  by  the  murmuring  of  the  waves, 
as  they  lashed  the  sides  of  the  ship. 

The  weather  was  calm,  but  the  night  was 
extremely  dark,  and  the  ocean  was  wrapped 
in  gloom,  and  seemed  to  roll  sluggishly  and 
sullenly  on  its  course. 

It  was  such  a  night  as  was  calculated  to 
excite  ominous  forebodings  of  some  approach- 
ing calamity,  and  those  who  were  on  the 
watch,  paced  the  deck  with  slow  and 
measured  paces,  and  in  silence,  every  now 
and  then  casting  an  anxious  look,  as  far  as 
their  eyes  could  penetrate,  over  the  dark  ex- 
panse of  waters. 

Lord  Selborne  had  been  so  busily  occupied 
with  thought,  that  he  had  not  felt  disposed 
to  retire  to  rest,  but  at  length  he  was  about 
to  do  so,  when  he  was  startled  from  his 
purpose  by  a  loud  and  confused  noise  on 
deck,  and  the  next  instant  the  fearful  cries  of 
"  fire"  from  several  voices,  saluted  his  ears, 
and  he  beheld  from  his  cabin  window  a  broad 
lurid  glare  of  light,  and  which  left  no  doubt 
of  the  alarming  calamity  which  had  com- 
menced, and  which  threatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ship  and  all  on  board. 

The  wind,  too,  had  arisen  unfortunately  a 
few  minutes  before,  which  increased  the 
danger,  by  fanning  the  fierce  flames  which 
were  spreading  rapidly. 

And  now  the  consternation  which  seemed 
to  prevail  on  deck,  was  intense,  and  Lord 
Selborne,  terrified,  rushed  from  the  cabin, 
and  on  his  reaching  the  former,  the  scene 
that  met  his  sight  was  of  the  most  awful  and 
alarming  description. 

The  fire  it  appeared,  by  what  means  was 
unknown,  had  broken  out  in  the  hold  of  the 
vessel,  and  so  rapid  was  its  progress,  that 
the  flames  were  already  rushing  througli  the 
deck,  and  seemed  to  mock  all  the  exertions 
of  the  crew  to  extinguish  them. 

A  fire  at  sea — how  frightful  the  calamity, 
especially  when  there  is  no  prospect  of  assist- 
ance, which  there  was  none  on  this  occasion, 
for  as  far  as  the  eyes  could  stretch  across 
the  ocean,  now  illuminated  by  the  flames, 
no  signs  of  a  vessel  could  be  seen,  and  there 
was  nothing  but  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  and 
sky  before  them. 

The  shouts  of  the  seamen  in  their  hope- 
less endeavours  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
devouring  element,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
women  and  children — for  there  were  several 
on  board — as  they  rushed  frantically  to  and 
fro,  were  truly  appalling,  and  Lord  Selborne 
last  all  fortitude  and  self-possession  at  the 
prospect  of  the  dreadful  fate,  which  seemed 
inevitably  to  await  all  on  board. 

While  he  stood  completely  paralysed,  every 
faculty  suspended  in  horror,  his  wrist  was 
rudely  grasped  by  some  one  behind,  and 
looking  up,  he  beheld  the  savage  features  of 
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Beaufort,  which  were  now  rendered  more  re- 
pulsive by  the  rage,  terror,  and  excitement 
of  his  feelings. 

Before,  however,  he  could  give  utterance 
to  that  which  he  evidently  wished  to  say,  he 
was  hurried  away  to  his  duty  in  assisting  the 
rest  of  the  crew  in  their  arduous  exertions, 
and  Lord  Selborne  lost  sight  of  him. 

The  vessel  was  now  burning  fiercely  fore 
and  aft,  and  the  flames  had  reached  the  rig- 
ging, so  that  total  destruction  seemed  certain, 
and  that  too,  iu  a  very  short  time,  so  that 
the  only  chance  of  saving  themselves  from  a 
dreadful  fate  was  to  abandon  the  ill-fated 
ship,  and  to  take  immediately  to  the  boats. 

The  long  boat  was  first  launched,  into 
which  Lord  Selborne  and  the  other  pas- 
sengers, men,  women,  and  children,  together 
with  a  part  of  the  crew,  were  assisted,  and 
immediately  pushed  off  from  the  scene  of 
horror. 

The  captain  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  then 
took  to  the  remaining  boat,  and  Beaufort, 
who  by  some  fatality  was  left  to  the  last,  was 
about  to  follow,  when  the  boat  was  driven  by 
the  waves  rapidly  away,  and  to  his  horror  he 
found  himself  left  to  perish  in  the  flames,  or, 
probably  only  to  meet  with  a  less  frightful 
death  by  committing  himself  to  the  waves, 
and  endeavouring  to  swim  to  one  of  the 
boats,  which  had  both  by  that'time,  short  as 
it  was,  got  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  burning  ship. 

To  describe  the  agony  and  terror  of  the 
wretched  guilty  man,  would  be  almost  im- 
possible, he  uttered  a  frightful  yell  of 
despair,  and  threw  his  arms  above  his  head 
ia  utter  frenzy. 

But  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost, 
the  heat  was  intense  and  insupportable,  and 
the  ship  must  soon  be  burnt  to  the  waters' 
edge.  The  distracted  Beaufort  cast  one 
eager  look  across  the  ocean  towards  the  fast 
receding  boats,  and  then  plunged  desperately 
among  the  waves,  on  which  he  again  quickly 
arose,  and  struck  out  manfully  towards  one 
of  the  broken  spars  of  the  vessel,  which  he 
perceived  floating  at  a  short  distance. 

He  reaehed  it,  and  clinging  convulsively 
to  it,  was  dashed  quickly  along  at  the  will  of 
the  waves,  without  being  able  to  make  the 
least  exertion  himself. 

It  was  indeed  a  terrible  situation  for  any 
unfortunate  human  being  to  be  placed  in, 
and  death  appeared  certain.  The  boats  had 
got  so  far  that  they  seemed  but  as  specks  in 
the  distance,  and  a  rock  which  stretched  far 
into  the  sea  in  the  direction  which  the  waves 
were  hurrying  him,  seemed  to  be  the  only 
forlorn  hopeof  present  safety  to  the  wretched 
Beaufort.  But  he  was  almost  exhausted, 
and  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  he  would 
be  able  to  hold  on  till  he  could  gain  the  rock. 


Desperation,  however,  again  aroused  him, 
and  he  struegled  on  with  a  strength  that  was 
almost  superhuman,  and  at  length  arriving, 
near  the  rock,  he  released  himself  from  the 
spar,  and  swimming  with  all  his  might,  he 
gained  it,  and  clambering  up  it  with  astonish- 
ing and  almost  incredible  dexterity,  consider- 
ing the  fearful  exertions  he  had  already 
undergone,  he  reached  a  small  flat  portion  of 
it  in  safety,  and  there,  completely  exhausted, 
he  sunk,  powerless  and  insensible. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

THE    SEA   FIGHT. 

Leaving  the  unfortunate  but  guilty  Beau- 
fort in  the  awful  and  apparently  hopeless 
situation  we  have  described,  and  deferring 
the  particulars  of  that  which  occurred  to 
Lord  Selborne  and  his  unfortunate  com- 
panions, after  they  had  quitted  the  burning 
vessel,  to  a  future  occasion,  we  will  return  to 
the  Invulnerable,  which  had  been  engaged 
in  a  gallant  fight  while  the  events  recorded 
in  the  preceding  chapters  were  taking  place. 

For  two  days  after  leaving  the  island, 
where  she  had  been  compelled  to  put  in,  and 
Beaufort  had  contrived  to  efTect  his  escape 
from  on  board  in  so  extraordinary  and 
mysterious  a  manner,  the  noble  vessel 
proceeded  on  her  way  without  anything 
particular  occurring,  and  if  the  weather  con- 
tinued favourable,  it  was  expected  that  they 
would  in  a  few  more  days  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  voyage,  and  join  the  fleet. 

All  on  board  were  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
and  animated  with  the  desire  to  meet  the 
foe,  every  man  being  fully  prepared  to  do  his 
duty. 

No  one  could  display  a  more  manly  or  en- 
thusiastic spirit  than  Henry  Ashford,  and  he 
was  looked  upon  with  pride  by  his  shipmates, 
and  respect,  and  admiration  by  the  captain 
and  other  officers,  for  while  he  had  all  the 
simple  and  cheerful,  hearty  bearing,  of  the 
true  British  tar,  there  was  something  so 
superior  in  his  manners  to  the  generality  of 
ordinary  seaman,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  win 
him  universal  esteem. 

But  in  spite  of  all  his  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
which  never  seemed  to  relax,  there  were 
times  when  alone,  and  often  at  night  whilst 
swinging  in  his  hammock,  that  Henry  felt 
very  sad  and  wretched,  and  certain  fears  and 
dismal  forebodings  would  cross  his  mind, 
when  his  thoughts  wandered  to  home,  to  his 
beloved  Phoebe,  and  his  gentle  sister,  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  might  be  his 
fate  ever  to  behold  them  again. 

It  was  again  ISaturday  night  at  sea,  and 
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the  crew  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
usual  manner,  while  the  vessel  was  merrily 
steering  on  its  course  propelled  by  favourable 
winds. 

*  Come,  Harry,  my  lad,"  said  one  of  his 
shipmates,  "splice  the  mainbrace,  and  then 
give  us  that  favourite  song  of  your's  with 
which  you  have  enlivened  us  on  so  many 
occasions." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  joined  in  several  of  the  others, 
"  the  old  song,  Harry,  my  hearty,  the  old 
song." 

Henry  needed  no  further  solicitations,  but 
immediately  sung  the  following  song  in  a 
iine  manly  voice,  the  whole  of  his  companions 
joining  heartily  in  the  chorus : — 

SONG. 

The  sea  was  rough  and  dark  the  morn, 
When  little  Jack  the  tar  was  born, 
Among  as  brave  a  British  crew, 
As  ever  wore  the  jacket  blue. 
Will  Block  his  godfather  would  be, 
For,  christened  there  and  then  was  he  ; 
And  loudly  shouted  ev'ry  one, 
"  Welcome  to  Jack  the  sailor's  son  !" 
Jack's  father  was  a  seaman  brave, 
As  ever  plough'd  the  dangerous  wave  ; 
With  heart  as  staunch  as  oak  could  be, 
He'd  fought  and  bled  for  liberty. 
And  now  his  only  hope  was  Jack. 
He  pray'd  that  courage  he  ne'er  lack, 
But  prove,  as  he  had  ever  done, 
Worthy  of  being  a  British  son. 

"  Bravo,  Harry,  my  young  sea  lion,"  here 
interrupted  old  Ben  Halyard,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  feelings,  "you're  true  blue, 
every  inch  of  you.  But  sail  on,  my  hearty. 
That  song's  worth  all  the  yarns  as  ever  was 
spun." 

Henry  laughed  good  humouredly,  and  then 
continued,  as  follov/s,  his  nautical  ditty  to 
the  conclusion. 

Young  Jack  in  health  and  vigour  grew, 
E'en  when  a  boy  no  fear  he  knew ; 
No,  little  Jack  was  not  so  soft, 
He'd  like  a  sea-bird  mount  aloft. 
No  tar  on  board  the  ship  was  there. 
Who  better  could  hand,  reef,  or  steer ; 
And  he  the  name  from  all  had  won, 
Of  "  Hardy  Jack,  the  sailor  s  son  !'' 

And  Now  brave  Nelson  led  the  way, 
.  Into  Trafalgar's  noble  bay  ; 
And  ev'ry  heart,  with  valour  fired. 
To  meet  the  foe  alone  desired. 
Then  old  Jack  Steadfast  said  "  My  boy, 
This  day  my  hopes  do  not  destroy  ; 
,         Pight  like  a  man,  as  I've  eer  done, 
*         And  prove  yourself  true  Britain's  son  !'' 

Old  England's  prowess  need  we  tell, 
That  day  wlien  gallant  Nelson  fell  ? 
And  foremost  in  the  deadly  fight. 
Young  Jack  Steadfast  bore  in  sight. 


He  bravely  fought,  but,  ah !   the  foe, 
At  last  laid  poor  Jack's  timber's  low; 
'  Farewell,'  he  cried,  " life's  cruise  is  run, 
Huzza  !  huzza !  I  die  true  Britain's  son !" 

Tumultuous  was  the  applause  amongst 
the  hardy  and  gallant  crew  of  the  Invulner- 
able which  followed  this  spirit-stirring  nau- 
tical effusion,  and  in  which  one  or  two  of  the 
officers  who  had  been  listening,  with  admira- 
tion of  the  style  in  which  the  young  mariner 
sang  it,  heartily  joined. 

But  the  mirth  of  the  happy  party  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  activity  and  bustle 
of  those  on  the  upper  deck,  which  was  inter- 
mingled with  the  shouts  of  "  A  sail  in  sight 
ahead!"  and  all  immediately  left  their  festi- 
vities, and  rushed  to  share  in  any  duties  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  bright  face  of  the  moon  shed  her  sil- 
very smiles  on  the  broad  waters  of  the  ocean, 
and  myriads  of  stars  glistened  in  the  clear 
firmament,  rendering  the  scene  at  that  peace- 
ful moment,  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Alas ! 
how  soon  was  that  tranquillity  destined  to  be 
changed. 

All  eyes  were  immediately  rivetted  upon 
the  white  sails  of  a  large  vessel  bearing  ra- 
pidly dov/n  upon  them,  and  in  an  instant  all 
hands  were  piped  on  deck,  and  the  orders 
passed  to  clear  decks,  for  every  man  to  be  at 
his  post,  and  to  prepare  for  action.  It  was 
quickly  discovered — tor  the  night  was  all  in 
favour  of  such  a  discovery — that  the  ap- 
proaching craft  was  no  friendly  one,  and 
enthusiasm  lighted  up  the  spirits,  and  ani- 
mated the  eager  courage  of  every  manly 
heart  on  board. 

No  sooner  were  the  above-mentioned  orders 
given  than  obeyed ;  every  man  in  an  instant 
was  at  his  post,  and  all  was  activity,  excite- 
ment, and  expectation. 

Quickly  the  enemy — for  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  character  of  the  vessel — approach- 
ed, and  she  soon  gave  proof  of  her  saucy 
and  presumptious  disposition,  by  a  mandate 
through  one  of  her  guns,  for  the  Invulner- 
able to  heave  too,  which  modest  request  was 
suitably  replied  to  by  the  Invulnerable  de- 
clining the  polite  invitation,  hoisting  the 
British  ensign  full  mast  high,  and  the  whole 
of  her  gallant  crew  uttering  one  tremendous 
cheer,  such  as  British  seamen  alone  can  give ; 
all  being  in  readiness  to  give  her  a  vyarm  sa- 
lute as  soon  as  she  got  within  gunshot. 

"  The  Alligator,"  said  the  captain,  who 
had  been  watching  her  through  his  glass  ; 
"  prepare  yourselves,  my  lads,  we  shall  pro- 
bably have  some  hot  work  of  it  presently. 
This  craft  is  no  flincher ;  I  and  many  of  you 
have  had  a  taste  of  her  quality  before.  She 
nears  us — ready  boys — British  seamen  must 
not  forget  their  usual  cordial  greeting  to  an 
enemy  on  this  occasion." 
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This  speech  was  received  with  another 
loud  cheer,  which  rent  the  air,  and  which 
was  no  less  vociferously  responded  to  by  the 
crew  of  the  Alligator,  which  had  now  got  to 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the 
Invulnerable. 

No  one  among  the  crew  was  animated 
with  a  more  noble  and  heroic  spirit,  and  a 
wish  to  encounter  the  foe,  than  Henry  Ash- 
ford  was  on  that  occasion,  and  the  expression 
of  his  handsome  features,  and  his  manly  de- 
meanour altogether,  fully  testified  it,  but  he 
thought  of  those  he  loved,  and  breathed  a 
short,  but  fervent  prayer  to  heaven  that  he 
might  be  preserved  for  their  sakes. 

He  took  the  miniature  likeness  of  Phoebe 
from  his  bosom,  where  he  constantly  wore  it 
nearest  his  heart,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
with  a  blessing,  and  then  with  confidence 
and  alacrity  hurried  to  his  post. 

The  Invulnerable  was  perhaps  over-ready  in 
her  courtesy,  for  no  sooner  had  tlie  Alligator 
got  within  range  of  her,  than  she  poured  in  a 
heavy  broadside,  which  was  a  very  fair  sample 
of  the  kind  of  civility  her  opponent  might 
expect  to  receive.  And  it  is  nothing  but  fair 
to  state  that  the  Alligator  was  by  no  means 
backward  in  returning  the  compliment,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  commenced  in  a 
manner  which  showed  the  determination  on 
both  sides,  to  maintain  the  contest  with  the 
most  unflinching  bravery. 

Soon  the  battle  was  at  its  height,  the  re- 
peated broadsides,  the  cheers,  and  splitting 
of  timbers  were  astounding,  and  the  com- 
batting vessels  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  pretty 
equally  matched.  The  Invulnerable  made 
several  attempts  to  board  the  enemy,  but 
without  success,  the  Alligator  evidently 
liking  her  hardy  crew  much  better  at  a  re- 
spectful distance. 

And  thus  the  terrible  conflict  continued 
for  more  than  half  an  hour,  with  great  loss 
on  both  sides.  The  balls  came  pattering 
down  like  hail-stones,  yet  nothing  could 
daunt  the  courage  of  the  brave  fellows  on 
board  the  Invulnerable,  and  at  length  the 
enemy  showed  evident  symptoms  of  having 
had  the  worst  of  it,  and  of  becoming  dis- 
heartened, although  she  still  obstinately  re- 
fused to  yield,  and  the  work  of  destruction 
continued  for  some  time  longer. 

Henry  Ashford  was  one  who  most  gallantly 
distinguished  himself,  with  that  cool  courage 
which  ever  marks  the  character  of  the  true 
British  seaman,  and  Providence  seemed  to 
watch  over  him,  and  for  a  time,  although  he 
was  always  where  danger  was  the  greatest, 
he  remained  unscathed,  but  at  length  he  was 
struck,  and  borne  bleeding  and  insensible 
below. 

At  the  same  instant  a  terrific  broadside 
from  the  Invulnerable  struck  the  AUisator 


betwixt  wind  and  water,  she  lurched — the 
unfortunate  seamen  on  board  of  her  gave  a 
fearful  shriek,  and  down  she  sunk  ! 

The  sanguinary  battle  was  at  an  end,  and 
not  one  of  those  who  had  fought  so  manfully 
on  board  the  Alligator  survived  to  tell  the 
startling  tale. 


CHAPTEK  LVI. 

THE    CLOUDS   STILL  GATHER. 

The  reader  is  now  requested  to  suppose 
an  interval  of  six  months  to  have  occurred 
since  the  events  recorded  in  the  two  or  three 
foregoing  chapters.  We  must  also,  for  the 
present,  leave  him  in  a  state  of  mystery  as  to 
the  fate  of  Henry  Ashford,  Lord  Selborne, 
and  the  villain  Beaufort,  and  once  more 
devote  our  principal  attention  to  the  heroine 
of  our  tale. 

Six  dreary  months  of  continual  anxiety 
had  they  been  to  her,  and  there  yet  appeared 
no  prospect  of  any  favourable  change  taking 
place. 

The  unfortunate  Mark  Mayfield  daily  be- 
came worse,  and  Pheobe  had  not  again  been 
suffered  to  speak  to  him,  although  it  had 
been  contrived  that  she  should  see  him  at 
such  times  when  he  should  be  unconscious 
of  her  presence,  a  melancholy  satisfaction, 
which  always  served  to  increase  the  bitter 
anguish  of  her  mind,  and  to  strengthen  her 
fears  that  the  light  of  reason  was  extinguished 
for  ever. 

Mr.  Stubbles  continued  unremitting  in 
his  kindness,  and  Phoebe  could  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful  to  him,  but  at  length  the 
malady  of  her  poor  father  became  so  desperate 
and  alarming,  that  his  removal  to  York 
asylum  was  declared  unavoidable,  and  Phoebe 
saw  the  afflicted  old  man  depart,  with  a  burst- 
ing heart,  and  a  dismal  presentiment  that  it 
was  the  last  time  should  see  him  alive. 

Indeed,  as  his  being  ever  again  restored 
to  his  senses  was  now  almost  hopeless,  death 
might  have  been  considered  as  a  happy  release 
from  his  sufferings. 

The  life  of  Phoebe  indeed  continued  to  be 
one  perpetual  gloom,  no  ray  of  sunshine  ever 
broke  through  the  black  clouds  of  sorrow  and 
adversity  that  hung  around  her  destiny,  and 
at  times  she  was  so  completely  worn  out 
with  anxiety,  that  she  abandoned  herself  en- 
tirely to  despair,  and  she  could  not  listen 
with  any  degree  of  patience  to  the  words  of 
consolation  which  Amy  sought  to  impart  to 
her. 

And  not  the  least  cause  of  the  poor  girl's 
anxiety  was  the  long  absence  of  Henry,  and 
the  apprehensions    she    entertained  for  his 
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safety,  knowing  the  fearful  dangers  to  which 
he  would  be  dailj',  nay,  hourly  ex^iosed. 

He  was  never  absent  from  her  thoughts, 
and  now  that  he  was  away,  she  felt  more 
forcibly  than  ever  how  dear  he  was  to  her 
heal  t,  and  deeply,  bitterly  did  she  constantly 
reproach  herself  for  her  former  conduct  to- 
wards him,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  suffering  to  them  all. 

"  Alas!"  she  would  sigh  to  herself,  when 
alone,  "  am  I  not  to  blame  for  all  ?  I  de- 
stroyed by  one  false  step  all  those  bright 
visions  of  happiness,  in  which  myself,  my 
parents,  and  ELenry  once  indulged,  and  which 
but  for  that  would  doubtless  have  been  rea- 
lised. Oh,  I  dare  not  reflect,  for  the  more  I 
do  so  the  greater  does  my  guilt  appear  to  be, 
and  the  more  just  though  terrible  the  punish- 
ment I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  so  long  a 
No.  25 


time  receiving.  May  heaven  pardon  me,  for 
most  bitterly,  most  keenly,  do  I  feel  how 
much  I  need  appeal  to  it  for  mercy  and  for- 
giveness." 

Sometimes  her  thoughts,  too,  would  wan- 
der to  Lord  Selborne,  and  deeply  as  she  re- 
proached him  for  his  cruel  conduct,  and 
despised  him  for  the  base  and  unmanly  part 
he  had  acted  towards  her,  she  could  not  but 
regret  that  one  who  really  possessed  some 
noble  qualities  should  have  suffered  his 
vicious  propensities  to  prevail.  But  she 
always  endeavoured  to  check  this  feeling  and 
banish  him  from  her  memory  altogether,  as 
one  unworthy  of  a  thought. 

With  the  deepest  interest  and  anxiety  her 
and  Amy  constantly  read  the  naval  intel- 
ligence in  the  newspapers,  and  the  various 
emotions  that  agitated  their  breasts  when 
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they  perused  a  vivid  account  of  the  engage-  terrible  events  have  an  end?  When  shall  I 
ineut  between  the  Invulnerable  and  the  find  some  relief  to  the  cares  and  anxieties 
Alligator,  may  be  easily  imagined.  |  that  continually  rack  my  brain,  and  bear  me 

But  how  torturing  were  their  fears  for  the  down,  beneath  a  burden  of  sorrow  almost 
safety  of  Henry  in  that  deadly  strife,  and  at 'too  great  for  human  nature  to  support? 
times  so  strong  was  the  impression  on  the  Unhappy  fathei',  whither  in  your  madness 
mind  of  Phoebe  that  he  was  one  among  the;  can  you  have  gone,  and  what,  oh,  what  will 
fallen,  that  she  could  not  remove  it,  and  her  ' 
brain  became  distracted. 

Amy,  too,  bad  her  misgivings,  thougb  she 
endeavoured  to  conceal  them  from  Phoe]3e, 
and  to  encourage  her  to  hope  that  providence 
had  watched  over  and  protected  him,  and 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  he 
would  return. 

It  had  been  arranged  by  the  authorities  of 
the  asylum  at  York,  through  the  influence  of 
the  medical  gentleman  who  had  formerly  had 
the  unfortunate  Mark  Mayfield  under  his 
treatment,  that  Phoebe  should  receive  at  in- 
tervals every  necessary  information  respect- 
ing him,  but  for  some  time  every  account 
was  of  the  most  disheartening  description, 
but  at  length  she  was  infoimed  that,  by  the 
most  skilful  treatment — as  his  case  excited 
more  than  usual  interest — a  very  favourable 
change  had  taken  place ;  that  the  violent 
character  of  his  malady  had  entirely  sub- 
sided, that  he  was  calm  and  docile,  in  fact, 
at  times  almost  rational,  so  great  indeed  was 
the  improvement  in  his  health  that  it  was 
not  deemed  necessary  to  keep  liim  under  the 
same  severe  restraint  as  formerly,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  rcingle  at  times  with  some  of 
the  other  patients  who  were  progressing 
towards  recovery  in  the  grounds  attached  to 
the  building. 

This  was  indeed  most  gratifying  news  to 
poor  Phoebe,  and  sincerely  and  fervently 
did  she  return  her  thanks  to  heaven  for  it, 
and  beseech  it  to  restore  her  unfortunate 
parent  to  complete  convalescence. 

But  she  was  not  long  permitted  to  indulge 
in  the  hopes  that  had  thus  been  excited  ;  for 
about  a  week  afterwards  she  received  the 
startling  intelligence  that  by  some  means 
which  could  not  be  clearly  ascertained,  the 
poor  old  man  had  escaped  from  the  asylum, 
on  one  of  those  occasions  when  he  had  been 
permitted  to  walk  in  the  grounds,  and  that 
though  keepers  had  been  dispatched  in  dif- 
ferent directions  in  search  of  him,  they  had 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  discover  any  traces 
of  him. 

To  describe  the  astonishment  and  agony 
of  our  heroine  at  this  intelligence  would  be 
impossible,  and  for  some  time  she  was  com- 
pletely  inconsolable,  and  Amy  was  too  much 
concerned  and  bewildered  herself  by  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  to  offer  her  any 
advice, 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  and  the  tears 
gushing  from  her  eyes,  "  when  will  these 


become  of  you.  Some  awful  fate  I  fear  has 
befallen  you,  or  else  awaits  you.  These 
constant  trials  are  too  much  for  me ;  I  shall 
go  mad — I  shall  go  mad." 

She  burst  into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  grief 
as  she  gave  utterance  to  these  melancholy 
words,  and  Amy  for  some  time  tried  in  vain 
to  calm  the  anguish  of  her  feelings. 

It  was  a  terrible  night  of  mental  suffering 
to  Phoebe,  sleep  never  closed  her  eyelids, 
and  at  times  she  was  almost  distracted.  The 
most  agonising  fears  continually  haunted 
her  mind,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  she  endea- 
voured to  imagine  what  course  to  adopt, 
what  means  to  pursue  which  might  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  her  wretched  parent. 

More  than  a  week  passed  away  without 
any  discovery  of  the  old  man  taking  place, 
notwithstandipg  every  efl:ort  had  been  made 
to  do  so,  advertisements  being  published  in 
all  the  newspapers,  and  a  reward  being 
offered  to  any  one  who  might  afford  infor- 
mation. 

It  was  a  fearful  mystery  that  no  one  could 
unravel,  for  it  seemed  almost  incredible  that 
a  wretched  maniac  should  be  at  large,  and 
wandering  about  the  country  without  having 
been  seen  by  some,  and  moreover,  by  what 
means  could  he  contrive  to  exist  ?  It  was, 
however  at  length  solved. 

Phoebe  and  Amy  often  visited  Mr.  Stub- 
bles and  his  wife,  in  order  to  receive  their 
advice,  and  in  some  degree  to  ameliorate  the 
anguish  of  our  heroine's  mind  in  their 
society,  and  it  was  usual,  if  they  prolonged 
their  visit  till  the  evening,  for  Mr.  Stubbles 
to  accompany  them  home. 

Their  way  to  the  cottage  was  past  the  old 
stone  house,  and  Phoebe  always  stopped  for 
awhile  to  contemplate  that  ancient  building, 
which  had  so  long  been  the  lonely  retreat  of 
her  unfortunate  parent,  and  to  give  indul- 
gence to  the  dismal  reflections  it  created  in 
her  mind. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  Phoebe,  as 
some  strange  idea  seemed  to  flash  upon  her 
brain,  expressed  an  urgent  wish  to  enter  the 
dreary  building,  in  order  that  she  might  ex- 
amine the  place  in  which  her  father  had 
passed  so  many  hours  of  his  wretchedness; 
and  her  friends  who  were  fearful  of  the  effect 
which  such  a  melancholy  inspection  might 
have  in  the  present  state  of  her  mind,  in 
vain  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  it,  and  to 
withdraw  her  from  the  dreary  spot. 

Finding  that  she  was  determined,  they  re- 
luctantly yielded,  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
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back  entrance,  the  door  of  which  had  now 
fallen  completely  off  its  hinges,  and  offered 
no  obstruction  to  any  one  who  wished  to 
enter  the  house,  which  no  doubt  many  a 
poor  wretched  wanderer  had  done  since 
Mark  had  quitted  it. 

It  was  twilight,  and  it  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently dim  and  obscure  to  prevent  them 
from  finding  their  way  througb  the  different 
apartments  of  the  old  building,  with  every 
part  of  which,  however,  Mr.  Stubbles  was 
thoroughly  acquainted,  and  led  the  way, 
Phoebe  and  Amy  following.  A  feeling  of 
awe  came  over  them  as  they  entered  that 
ancient  place,  and  our  heroine  trembled,  but 
still  that  strange  presentiment  which  had 
taken  possession  of  her,  and  which  has  been 
before  alluded  to,  urged  her  on,  and  she  en- 
deavoured to  take  courage. 

They  had  traversed  two  or  three  of  the 
rooms,  so  cold,  desolate,  and  cheerless,  and 
Mr.  Stubbles  was  proceeding  to  lead  the  way 
to  that  gloomy  chamber  in  which  the  poor 
old  man  always  sat,  and  where  he  slejjt, 
when  they  were  startled  by  a  rumbling  noise, 
like  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
falling  of  some  lumbering  article  of  furni- 
ture, and  they  paused  in  their  progress, 
while  Phoebe  and  Amy  could  not  resist  a 
feeling  of  fear  that  stole  over  them. 

They  listened,  and  our  heroine  uttered  a 
faint  cry,  and  clung  closer  to  her  companion, 
when  a  low  moaning  sound,  as  if  proceeding 
from  some  unfortunate  being  in  pain,  could 
be  distinctly  heard,  and  which  came  from 
the  direction  of  the  room  to  which  Mr. 
Stubbles  was  guiding  them. 

"  That  was  a  strange  noise,"  remarked 
Stubbles,  "  I  could  almost  swear  that  it  was 
a  human  voice.  But  do  not  be  alarmed. 
We  might  have  been  mistaken,  and  probably 
it  was  only  the  wind  which  does  whistle  and 
moan  through  the  dreary  rooms  and  passages 
of  this  old  building." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Phoebe,  m  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  I  am  certain  it  was  not  the  wind, 
but — ah,  there  again." 

Once  more  the  dismal  sounds  met  their 
ears,  and  were  repeated  two  or  three  times. 

"  There  certainly  is  no  mistaking  that," 
observed  Mr.  Stubbles,  "  some  poor  creature 
has  probably  sought  a  shelter  here  and  needs 
assistance.  The  sounds  seemed  to  come 
from  the  old  room  in  which  your  unfortunate 
father  usually  resided.  Miss  Phoebe." 

Our  heroine  sighed,  and  a  shuddering 
sensation  came  over  her,  while  again  a 
dismal  presentiment  of  what  was  about  to 
happen  crossed  her  mind.  With  a  look, 
however,  she  lu-ged  Mr.  Stubbles  to  proceed, 
and  he  again  led  the  way  through  the  various 
gloomy  apartments,  till  they  stopped  before 
the  door  of  the  one  they  particularly  sought, 
and  the  same  moaning  doleful  sounds  they 


had  before  heard  again  saluted  their  ears, 
and  resolving  at  once  to  gratify  their  curi- 
osity, Mr.  Stubbles  threw  the  door  back  on 
its  hinges,  and  entered  the  ancient  room, 
followed  timidly  by  our  anxious  and  fore- 
boding heroine  and  Amy. 

At  first  the  darkness  of  the  room  prevented 
them  seeing  anything  distinctly,  but  the 
sounds  directed  their  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular spot,  and  the  moon  which  peeped 
from  behind  a  cloud  accelerated  their  view. 
Crouching  beneath  the  window  was  the  form 
of  a  man,  apparently  writhing  in  pain,  and 
moaning  dismally.  His  head  was  bent  upon 
his  chest,  so  that  they  could  not  perceive  his 
features;  but  could  the  distracted  Phoebe 
and  her  companions  fail  to  recognise  that 
well-known  aged  form  ?  With  an  exclama- 
tion of  agony,  she  immediately  rushed  to- 
wards the  sufferer — who  seemed  to  be  quite 
unconscious  of  their  entrance — and  raising 
his  head,  her  suspicions  were  at  once  con- 
firmed, she  once  more  gazed  upon  the  pale 
and  haggard  countenance  of  her  unfortunate 
parent. 

Yes,'  by  some  strange  means,  after  his  es- 
cape from  the  York  asylum,  the  poor  old 
man  had  once  more  found  his  way  to  his 
former  gloomy  haunt,  there  probably  to  die, 
for  he  seemed  to  be  in  his  last  extremity, 
and  to  be  suffering  greatly.  How  he  had 
managed  to  live  on  the  road  may  be  ima- 
gined ;  he  could  only  have  done  so  by  charity, 
and  scantily  indeed,  to  judge  by  his  appear- 
ance, had  he  been  supj)lied.  It  was  strange, 
too,  that  he  should  not  have  been  arrested 
in  his  progress,  and  restored  to  the  estab- 
lishment from  which  he  had  escaped. 

It  would  be  diificult  adequately  to  describe 
the  agony  of  Phoebe,  or  the  astonishment  of 
her  companions  at  this  discovery.  Eran- 
tically  she  called  upon  her  wretched  father's 
name,  as  she  pressed  his  aged  head  to  her 
bosom,  and  bathed  his  pale  cheeks  with  her 
tears.  But  he  stared  vacantly  at  her,  and  it 
was  evident  that  reason  had  not  yet  resumed 
its  seat,  and  that  he  knew  her  not, 

"  Oh,  God !  "  exclaimed  the  distracted 
Phoebe,  unable  to  control  the  powerful  emo- 
tions of  anguish  that  agitated  her,  "  how 
torturing  is  this.  Father,  dear,  afflicted 
father ;  that  your  wretched  daughter  should 
behold  you  thus.  Oh,  speak  to  me,  if  it  be 
only  one  word.  Alas,  alas,  he  knows  me 
not;  madness  is  still  upon  his  brain,  and 
misery  and  despair  alone  are  left  for  me. 
What  is  to  be  done,  those  ghastly  looks  jjro- 
claim  the  fatal  truth ;  he  is  dying — he  is 
dying !  " 

"Compose  yourself.  Miss  Phoebe,"  said 
the  simple  but  compassionate  Mr.  Stubbles, 
"  and  it  may  not  turn  out  so  bad  as  you  now 
apprehend.  Poor  old  man,  he  is  certainly 
very  bad.     It  is  impossible  to  remove  him 
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from  here  at  present,  but  assist  me  to  place 
him  on  tbe  bed  in  the  next  room,  and  I  will 
hasten  to  procure  medical  and  other  assist- 
ance," 

This  was  promptly  done,  and  tbe  poor  old 
man,  whose  eyes  were  now  closed,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  totally  unconscious  of  every- 
thing, being  placed  on  the  bed  which  was  in 
the  adjoining  room — no  article  of  furniture 
having  been  disturbed  while  he  was  away — 
Mr.  Stubbles  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  un- 
happy daughter  and  Amy,  and  then  hurried 
away  from  the  house  on  his  humane  errand. 

With  what  feelings  of  agony  did  our  he- 
roine hang  over  the  emaciated  form  of  her 
afflicted  parent,  and  watch  his  ghastly  coun- 
tenance with  torturing  anxiety,  while  Amy 
evinced  almost  the  same  emotion.  How  for- 
tunate, however,  it  was  that  she  had  been 
so  strangely  prompted  to  enter  ihe  old  house, 
or  he  must  ere  long,  without  assistance, 
have  died,  and  even  now  she  feared,  so  terri- 
bly was  he  reduced,  probably  principally  by 
long  privation,  that  it  might  be  too  late  to 
save  him. 

How  impatiently  did  she  await  the  return 
of  Mr.  Stubbles,  and  every  moment  that  he 
was  absent  seemed  an  age. 

But  Mr.  Stubbles  used  all  the  expedition 
that  was  possible,  and  in  a  short  time  re- 
turned to  the  house  accompanied  by  two 
medical  gentlemen,  and  a  iemale  domestic, 
as  well  as  his  wife,  bringing  with  them  such 
necessaries  as  were  required,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  remove  the  suffering  man  for  the 
present. 

A  fire  was  quickly  kindled,  and  the  cham- 
ber made  as  comfortable  in  other  respects, 
as  the  time  and  circumstances  would  admit, 
and  the  medical  gentlemen  having  consulted 
together  lost  no  time  in  applying  such  reme- 
dies as  the  desperate  nature  of  the  case 
required. 

How  anxiously  did  Phoebe  inquire  of 
them  whether  there  was  any  hope;  but  they 
declined  to  give  any  opinion  for  the  present, 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  entertained 
great  doubts  upon  the  subject,  as  their 
patient  was  so  much  exhausted  by  long  suf- 
fering and  want. 

Every  care  and  attention  that  humanity 
could  dictate  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
having  been  undressed,  and  placed  in  the 
bed,  and  some  light  nutriment  administered 
to  him  with  some  difficulty,  after  a  time  he 
did  slightly  revive,  and  the  symptoms  be- 
came somewhat  less  alarming. 

Mr.  Stubbles  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Phoebe  to  return  with  Amy  to  the  cottage, 
as  every  assistance  that  might  be  required 
being  now  provided,  but  for  some  time  she 
would  not  listen  to  this  advice,  so  great  were 
her  fears  and  anxiety.  At  length,  however, 
the  old  man  having  dropped  off  into  a  calm 


sleep,  and  the  doctors  liaviug  assured  her 
that  there  was  no  immediate  danger,  and 
Mr.  Stubbles  telling  her  that  she  should  re- 
ceive immediate  notice  should  any  unfavour- 
able change  take  place,  she  yielded;  and 
after  repeatedly  kissing  the  pale  cheek  of  her 
unconscious  parent,  she  reluctantly  quitted 
the  old  house,  accomi^anied  by  Amy,  and 
with  a  sad  heart  and  the  most  dismal  fore- 
bodings returned  to  the  cottage. 

On  the  way  thither,  and  on  arriving,  she 
gave  free  indulgence  to  the  painful  feelings 
that  naturally  agitated  her  breast,  and  Amy 
in  vain  sought  to  impart  consolation  to  her, 
and  to  quiet  the  fears  that  so  disturbed  her 
mind. 

"  Useless,  dear  Amy,"  she  said,  "  are  your 
efibrts  to  excite  hopes  and  expectations  in 
my  breast,  which  I  am  certain  you  cannot 
yourself  encourage.  The  poor  old  man  is 
too  much  exhausted  by  long  suffering,  and 
the  horrors  he  has  too  probably  experienced 
since  his  escaije  from  the  asylum  to  recover. 
His  fate  appears  inevitable,  and  wretched  as 
is  his  condition,  and  the  little  hope  there  is 
of  his  ever  again  being  restored  to  reason,  it 
is  almost  sinful  to  wish  that  he  may  live, 
and  thus  his  misery  prolonged.  But,  alas, 
to  think  that  he  should  die  without  being 
able  to  recognise  me,  or  to  pronounce  my 
forgiveness,  distracts  my  brain.  Oh,  God ! 
in  mercy  do  not  suflter  him  thus  to  die,  let 
the  light  of  reason  once  more  dawn  upon 
his  mind,  that  he  may  once  more  know  his 
unhappy  child,  be  convinced  of  her  true 
penitence,  and  pronounce  her  forgiveness, 
then  might  I  meet  the  melancholy  bereave- 
ment with  resignation." 

"  Your  prayers,  I  trust,  Phoebe,"  said  her 
companion,  "  will  be  granted,  hopeless  as  at 
j^reseut  it  may  seem  to  be.  Be  firm,  and 
await  the  issue  with  patience,  and  providence 
will  not  suffer  the  fears  that  now  agitate 
your  breast  to  be  realised." 

Phoebe  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and 
all  her  endeavours  to  banish  her  dismal 
fears  and  forebodings  were  unavailing. 

It  was  not  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
that  she  could  be  persuaded  to  retire  to  her 
chamber,  for  every  minute  she  expected  a 
summons  from  the  old  house ;  but  as  nothing 
of  the  kind  took  place,  she  became  more 
calm,  and  endeavoured  to  hope  for  the  best. 

To  sleep,  however,  with  such  painful 
thoughts  crowding  upon  and  racking  her 
mind,  was  impossible,  and  she  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  morning  with  the  utmost  im- 
patience. 

When  at  length  it  came,  she  could  hardly 
wait  to  partake  of  the  morning  repast,  so 
great  was  her  anxiety  to  know  the  state  of 
her  unfortunate  parent,  and  tlie  meal  having 
been  hastily  despatched,  her  and  Amy  took 
their  departure  from  the  cottage. 
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With  a  palpitating  heart,  Phoebe  ap- 
proached the  dreary  and  ancient  building, 
while  mingled  hopes  and  fears  agitated  her 
breast,  although  the  latter  greatly  predomi- 
nated. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  relief  to  her  to  find 
that  those  fears  were  not  realised,  and  that 
all  was  much  more  promising  than  under 
the  circumstances  she  could  at  all  have  an- 
ticipated. 

Her  father  had  undergone  no  unfavourable 
change,  but  had  passed  a  pi-etty  tranquil 
night.  The  attentions  and  exertions  of  the 
medical  gentlemen,  and  those  who  had  re- 
mained in  attendance  upon  the  patient  dur- 
ing the  night,  had  not  been  in  vain,  and  he 
was  now  perfectly  calm,  and  strong  hopes 
were  entertained  that  he  would  ultimately 
recover,  although  no  symptoms  of  returning 
reason  yet  presented  themselves;  in  fact,  all 
hope  of  that  ever  taking  place  seemed  to  be 
at  an  end. 

It  was  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  that  he  should  be  removed 
to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Stubbles,  and  Phoebe 
could  not  give  her  consent  to  his  again  being 
taken  to  the  York  asylum,  where  he  would 
be  so  far  separated  from  her,  and  she  might 
have  no  opportunity  of  beholding  him. 

Mark  remained  in  a  kind  of  stupor  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  seemed  to 
suffer  no  pain,  and  our  heroine  scarcely  ever 
for  a  moment  quitted  his  bedside,  but  watch- 
ed him  with  the  tenderest  affection  and  the 
deepest  anxiety. 

With  what  bitter  anguish  and  regret  did 
she  gaze  upon  his  haggard,  ghastly  features, 
that  told  so  terrible  a  tale  of  suffering,  and 
whajt  torturing  reflections,  and  retrospections 
of  the  fearful  past  did  it  give  rise  to  in  her 
mind. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  day  he  seemed 
to  revive  for  a  few  minutes,  and  at  such 
times  he  would  fix  his  eyes  wildly  but  ear- 
nestly upon  the  countenance  of  his  daughter 
as  though  he  was  endeavouring,  but  in  vain, 
to  recall  her  to  his  memory;  and  the  excite- 
ment and  suspense  of  Phoebe  would  then 
become  almost  insupportable.  But  quickly 
he  would  relapse  into  his  former  state  of 
apathy,  and  all  was  again  darkness  in  his 
benighted  intellect. 

Throughout  that  day  the  poor  old  man 
underwent  no  material  change,  and  certainly 
there  was  nothing  to  excite  the  serious  alarm 
which  had  been  created  on  his  discovery. 
Indeed  the  doctors  who  were  in  attendance 
upon  him,  and  who  were  both  very  skilful 
men,  now  expressed  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  his  ultimate  recovery  to  bodily  health,  if 
they  could  not  hold  out  any  expectations  of 
his  restoration  to  reason ;  but  they  enjoined 
the  strictest  precaution  and  care,  especially 
on  the  part  of  Phoebe,  lest  by  causing  in 


him  any  particular  excitement,  it  might  be 
l^roductive  of  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  progress  of 
Mark  Mayfield  from  day  to  day ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  skilful  treatment,  and  the  most  un- 
remitting care  and  attention  were  rewarded 
with  the  best  results,  and  in  little  more  than 
a  week,  he  was  so  far  restored  to  convalesence, 
as  to  be  able  to  be  removed  from  the  gloomy 
old  house  to  the  comfortable  and  hospitable 
residence  of  Mr.  Stubbles,  and  where  he 
could  receive  all  that  further  attention  which 
his  melancholy  case  required,  and  our  heroine 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
every  day. 

His  malady  appeared  too  certainly  settled, 
but  it  was  not  of  tbat  violent  description 
which  formerly  characterised  it;  and  he 
showed  the  greatest  submission  to  his  keeper, 
and  of  attachment  to  Mr.  Stubbles  and  his 
wife,  of  whose  kindness  at  times  he  seemed 
to  have  some  vague  idea. 

Much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  bemoan- 
ing the  supposed  fate  of  his  daughter,  then 
reproaching  her  for  her  heartlessness  and 
ingratitude,  and  how  did  it  wring  the  heart 
of  poor  Phoebe  to  listen  to  him,  and  what 
would  she  not  have  given  could  she  have 
made  herself  known  to  him,  and,  if  only  for 
a  brief  period,  she  could  have  awakened  his 
dormant  senses  to  reason.  But,  alas,  there 
was  no  hope  of  that,  and  gloomy  indeed  was 
the  prospect  before  her. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE   BOUNDLESS   DEEP   AGAIN. 

On  sped  the  long  boat  containing  Lord 
Selborne  and  many  of  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers of  the  ill-fated  vessel,  which  they  beheld 
still  burning  fiercely  in  the  distance,  and  it 
was  not  till  some  minutes  after  they  had  left 
the  ship  that  it  was  discovered  Beaufort  was 
left  behind,  and  many  deplored  the  awful 
fate  to  which  the  wretched  man  was  appa- 
rently too  surely  consigned ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  villany  of  his  former  associate,  and  the 
great  cause,  he  had  to  look  upon  him  with 
disgust  and  abhorrence,  if  not  with  absolute 
dread,  Lord  Selborne  could  not  help  partici- 
pating in  those  feelings  to  a  certain  extent. 
He  also  deeply  regretted  that  the  important 
secret  to  which  Beaufort  alluded,  and  on 
which  his  future  happiness  probably  in  a 
great  measure  depended,  could  now  never  be 
revealed  to  him,  and  he  racked  his  brain  to 
no  purpose  to  endeavour  to  conjecture  what 
the  nature  of  it  could  be. 

The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  persons 
in  the  boat  was  now  most  miserable  and  dis- 
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heartening.  True,  they  had  escaped  the 
flames,  but  what  was  the  prospect  before 
them  ?  As  far  as  their  anxious  eyes  could 
stretch  across  the  dark  waters  of  the  ocean, 
no  signs  of  land  appeared  in  sight,  no 
friendly  vessel,  which  might  receive  them, 
and  so  hurried  had  been  the  necessity  of 
their  departure  that  they  had  not  had  time 
to  secure  the  least  portion  of  provisions,  so 
that  unless  providence  should  mercifully 
send  them  some  speedy  relief,  the  most  hor- 
rible fate  seemed  inevitably  to  await  them. 

Lord  Selboene,  however,  bore  up  against 
his  misfortunes  with  much  more  patience 
and  fortitude  than  could  have  been  expected, 
and  he  uttered  no  murmur  of  complaint,  but 
sat  in  the  boat  silent  and  thoughtful,  and 
endeavouring  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate, 
whatever  that  fate  might  be. 

The  anguish  and  anxiety  of  mind  he  had 
so  long  endured,  and  the  disappointment  to 
all  his  hopes,  had  rendered  him  completely 
indifferent  to  life ;  and  tlius  the  dangers  by 
which  himself  and  his  companions  were  now 
surrounded,  had  no  terrors  for  him. 

All  signs  of  the  unfortunate  ship  had  now 
disappeared,  and  everything  was  wrapped  in 
gloom  and  darkness.  The  wind  increased, 
until  it  blew  a  stiff'  gale,  and  the  boat  was 
dashed  furiously  along  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  the  seamen  having  little  control  over 
it,  and  it  was  so  overloaded,  that  at  times,  it 
was  m  danger  of  capsising. 

The  weather  became  tempestuous,  and  it 
was  piercingly  cold,  and  most  of  them  being 
only  half  dressed  felt  it  severely,  few  more 
so  than  his  lordship.  In  fact,  nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  deplorable  and  hopeless 
than  their  situation,  and  they  had  ample 
cause  to  entertain  the  most  gloomy  and  tor- 
turing apprehensions. 

Lord  Selborne  again  recalled  the  guilty 
events  of  the  past  to  his  memory,  and  he 
could  not  but  consider  that  this  was  no  more 
than  a  just  punishment  for  his  crimes,  and 
one  against  which  he  had  no  just  cause  to 
murmur. 

And  thus  they  continued  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  with  not  the  least 
prospect  of  deliverance,  or  anything  to  in- 
sj)ire  them  with  hope. 

When  daylight  broke,  the  misery  of  their 
situation  was  made,  if  possible,  still  more 
apparent.  No  signs  of  land  yet  appeared, 
and  they  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
course  in  which  the  boat  was  being  driven, 
but  were  compelled  to  leave  everything  to 
chance. 

The  other  boat,  which  had  been  the  last 
to  put  off'  from  the  burning  ship,  although 
it  had  for  some  time  kept  up  with  them  as 
well  as  it  could,  had  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  nothing  of  it  could 
now  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  could  stretch, 


so  that  they  were  left  in  a  state  of  painful 
uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
persons  in  it,  although  taking  all  the  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  they  had 
every  reason  to  fear  the  worst. 

The  weather  continued  boisterous,  the 
wind  had  not  in  the  least  abated,  and  the 
rain  now  descended  in  torrents,  rendering 
the  misery  of  their  situation  still  more  com- 
plete. 

And  thus  for  hours  they  continued,  M'ith 
nothing  to  inspire  them  with  hope,  and  cold, 
wet,  and  wretched,  the  patience  of  several  of 
them  was  exhausted,  and  they  gave  vent  to 
their  feelings  of  anguish  and  despair,  in  the 
most  dismal  lamentations.  As  the  day  wore 
tediously  away,  and  still  not  the  least  pros- 
pect of  relief  presented  itself,  and  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger  began  to  steal  upon  them, 
their  sufferings  became  more  intense,  and 
their  murmurs  of  complaint  more  frequent, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  they  madly  blamed 
each  other  for  those  misfortunes  they  could 
none  of  them  help,  but  which  it  was  entirely 
the  will  of  fate  to  inflict  upon  them. 

Lord  Selborne  still  remained  silent,  but 
his  suff'erings  both  j)hysically  and  men- 
tally were  nevertheless  equally  as  severe  as 
those  of  his  companions,  and  he  felt  as 
though  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
bear  up  against  them  for  any  considerable 
length  of  tune.  He  sat  huddled  up  in  the 
boat,  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  shivering 
with  cold,  and  nothing  could  be  more  truly 
wretched  than  his  looks. 

Another  night — another  night  of  unmiti- 
gated horror  came,  and  still  the  unfortunate 
beings  were  apparently  as  far  remote  from 
the  prospect  of  relief  as  ever. 

The  weather  also  increased  in  violence,  "it 
blew  great  guns,"  the  waves  heaved  and 
rolled  to  a  mountainous  height,  sweeping 
over  them  with  resistless  fury,  threatening 
destruction  every  instant.  The  rain  con- 
tinued to  pour  down  in  sheets,  the  rattling 
thunder  competed  with  the  roaring  waves 
and  the  howling  wind,  and  the  impenetrable 
darkness  was  only  broken  in  upon  at  inter- 
vals by  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  that 
darted  and  glared  across  the  angry  billows, 
revealing  more  clearly  the  frightful  and  ap- 
parently insurmountable  dangers  by  which 
they  were  surrounded. 

And  now  in  the  midst  of  their  misery,  a 
tremendous  wave  swept  two  of  their  wretch- 
ed companions  in  misfortune  from  the  boat, 
but  so  much  was  every  one  engrossed  by  the 
thoughts  of  his  own  danger,  that  they  could 
view  the  fate  of  those  unfortunate  men  with 
the  most  perfect  indiff'erence. 

And  then  the  gnawings  of  hunger  that 
every  moment  became  more  intolerable, 
were  maddening  in  effect,  and  could  not  but 
add    to    the  terrors  that   distracted  them. 
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Terrible  thoughts  began  to  take  jDossession 
of  their  minds,  and  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  greediness  of  expression  which  had  a 
fearful  meaning. 

During  that  awful  night  three  more  of  the 
ill-fated  persons  perished,  two  men  and  a 
woman,  which  the  others  viewed  as  rather  a 
fortunate  circumstance  than  otherwise,  as 
the  previous  overloading  of  the  boat  rendered 
it  in  danger  of  foundering  every  minute. 

Lord  Selborne  was  so  much  exhausted 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  bear  up  at  all, 
and  he  lay  crouched  down  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  almost  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness. 

He  saw  nothing  but  death  before  him,  and 
he  could  view  its  expected  approach  with 
perfect  calmness,  nay,  almost  with  impa- 
tience, for  death  would  be  a  happy  release 
from  horrors  and  sufferings  too  great  for 
human  endurance. 

The  storm  continued  throughout  the  night, 
but  towards  morning  it  fortunately  greatly 
abated;  it  ceased  to  rain,  the  wind  went 
down,  and  the  thunder  died  away  in  sullen 
murmurs  in  the  distance. 

Daylight  broke,  and  with  its  first  dawn 
arose  a  wild  shriek  of  delight  from  the 
wretched  sufferers,  for  land  appeared  in  sight 
at  no  great  distance,  towards  the  north-east, 
and  those  who  had  sufficient  strength  re- 
maining, exerted  themselves  to  guide  the 
boat  in  that  direction. 

As  they  approached  nearer,  it  appeared  to 
be  a  small  island,  sloping  gradually  down  to 
almost  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  it  they 
could  behold  a  number  of  tall  trees,  and 
signs  of  vegetation,  which  inspired  them 
with  fresh  hopes.  The  situation  and  forma- 
tion of  the  island,  too,  rendered  it  easy  of 
access  from  the  ocean,  and  seemed  to  make 
the  task  of  landing,  in  spite  of  their  weak 
and  exhausted  condition,  comparatively 
simple. 

The  wind  was  in  their  favour,  and  in  little 
more  than  an  hour  they  approached  so  close 
to  it,  that  two  or  three  friendly  waves  dashed 
them  within  reach  of  it,  and  the  boat  having 
become  embedded  in  the  sandy  beach,  assist- 
ing each  other  as  well  as  they  could,  they 
managed  to  crawl  safely  on  shore,  where 
quite  worn  out  with  their  exertions,  and 
long  fasting,  they  sunk  on  the  humid  earth 
almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  in 
which  they  remained  for  some  time,  unable 
to  speak  to  each  other,  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  immediate  deliverance  from 
death,  or  to  consult  what  was  best  to  be 
done. 

But  at  present,  at  any  rate,  their  situation 
appeared  to  be  very  little  better  than  that 
from  which  they  had  escaped.  It  was  many, 
many  hours  since  any  of  them  had  taken  a 
morsel  of  food,  and  unless  the  island  was 


inhabited,  and  the  means  of  speedy  relief 
was  afforded  them,  nothing  but  a  horrible 
death  of  starvation  awaited  them. 

After  resting  themselves  for  awhile,  they 
looked  eagerly  around  them,  but  saw  nothing 
to  inspire  them  with  any  particular  degree 
of  hope,  though  the  aspect  of  the  island  was 
far  from  desolate,  but  from  the  spot  where 
they  at  present  were  they  could  see  no  signs 
of  its  being  inhabited. 

Two  of  them  whose  robust  constitutions 
had  enabled  them  to  bear  up  against  the 
sufferings  and  privations  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed  much  better  than  the  rest,  im- 
dertook  to  reconnoitre,  and  mustering  up  all 
the  strength  and  resolution  they  could,  they 
were  about  to  start  on  that  errand,  when 
they  v/ere  arrested  in  their  purpose  for  the 
moment  by  the  shouts  of  one  of  the  seamen, 
who,  imnoticed  by  his  companions,  had 
crawled  once  more  to  the  sandy  beach,  and 
was  now  returning  with  a  large  turtle  which 
he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  washed 
on  shore. 

This  to  persons  in  their  desperate  and 
starving  condition,  was  indeed  a  God-send, 
and  theyreturued  their  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
heaven  for  even  this  temporary  relief.  It 
was  quickly  cut  up,  and  a  portion  of  it  being 
fairly  divided  amongst  them,  the  remainder 
was  carefully  reserved  for  a  future  occasion. 

This,  small  even  as  it  was,  afforded  them 
much  relief,  and  somewhat  raised  their  hopes 
and  spirits.  The  two  men  who  had  volun- 
teered to  do  so,  then  started  on  their  errand, 
and  the  rest  huddled  close  together  for  the 
sake  of  imparting  some  degree  of  warmth  to 
their  benumbed  limbs,  and  awaited  their  re- 
turn and  the  result  of  their  search  with  all 
the  patience  they  could,  keeping  on  that 
prominent  part  of  the  island  from  which 
they  could  command  an  extensive  and  unin- 
terrupted view  of  the  ocean. 

The  storm  had  now  entirely  ceased,  the 
weather  became  calm  and  fine,  and  the  sun 
shining  forth  in  all  its  splendour,  somewhat 
ameliorated  the  misery  of  their  condition; 
but  still  most  of  them,  particularly  the  two 
or  three  women  ana  children  were  so  much 
reduced,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
that  they  could  hold  out  much  longer. 

Lord  Selborne  lay  stretched  upon  the 
earth  unable  to  rise,  but  he  was  perfectly 
sensible,  and  calm  and  resigned  to  his  fate 
tfhatever  it  might  be,  and  not  a  word  of 
complaint  escaped  his  lips.  But  in  that 
moment  of  suffering,  his  thoughts  were  prin- 
cipally fixed  upon  Phoebe,  and  mentally  he 
prayed  for  her  happiness  should  she  be  still 
living,  whilst  he  deeply  lamented  that  pro- 
vidence had  not  permitted  him  to  discover 
her,  so  that  he  might  have  offered  her  all 
the  atonement  it  was  in  his  power  to  make 
for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  her. 
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Two  hours  elapsed  before  the  Bieu  return- 
ed, bringing  with  them  some  wild  fruit,  of 
which  they  said  there  was  an  abundance  in 
the  island,  but  they  had  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  signs  of  its  being  inhabited. 

They  had  also  discovered  a  sjDring  of  pure 
■water  at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  on 
v/hich  they  now  were,  at  which  they  had 
slaked  their  thirst,  and  would  have  brought 
some  of  it  to  their  companions  if  they  had 
had  the  means  to  convey  it  in. 

This  information  was  upon  the  whole  ra- 
ther cheering,  as,  at  any  rate,  there  were  the 
means  of  prolonging  existence  until  some 
assistance  might  arrive,  and  their  fears  and 
anxiety  of  mind  were  in  a  great  raeasui'e 
diminished. 

Having  secured  the  boat  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  partaken  of  the  fruit,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  turtle,  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, seemed  to  them  to  he  perfectly 
delicious,  they  stretched  their  weary  and  ex- 
hausted limbs  npon  the  earth,  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
that  sleep  they  stood  so  much  in  need  of, 
and  in  which  they  at  length  succeeded. 

And  thus  passed  tlie  first  day  and  night  of 
their  being  on  the  island. 

The  following  morning  they  awoke  much 
refreshed  and  in  better  spirits,  especially  as 
the  Aveather  continued  fine.  They  looked 
eagerly  across  the  ocean,  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  some  friendly  vessel,  but  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  They  turned 
their  thoughts  towards  the  persons  in  the 
other  boat,  but  as  they  could  see  nothing  of 
them  they  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
they  had  perished  in  the  storm. 

They  were  again  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain several  more  shell  fish  that  had  been 
washed  on  the  beach,  and  having  procured  a 
fresh  supply  of  fruit,  and  some  of  the  water 
from  the  spring,  which  they  conveyed  in  one 
or  two  of  the  leathern  hat*  of  the  sailors, 
and  served  out  in  shells  which  they  had 
found  among  the  rocks,  their  spirits  revived, 
and  they  resolved  to  remain  on  the  island 
for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  recruit  their 
strength,  and  if  no  assistance  reached  them 
in  the  meantime  from  any  friendly  vessel, 
then  to  venture  forth  in  the  boat  on  that  dis- 
covery which  they  ventured  to  hope  would 
be  crowned  with  success. 

It  was  astonishing  with  what  patience  and 
fortitude  the  women  and  children  had  en- 
dured the  many  hardships  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed;  and  it  is  but  due  to  the  men 
to  say  that  they  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  consideration,  even 
when  they  themselves  had  been  suffering  all 
the  anguish  of  despair.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  Lord  Selborne  had  been 
throughout  treated  with  the  utmost  respect, 
of  which  h«  was  not  unmindful. 


Two  more  days  and  nights  they  remained 
on  the  island,  without  any  particular  incident 
worth  recording  taking  place,  and  still  no 
signs  of  assistance  appeared,  and  as  the 
weather  continued  rem-arkably  fine,  and  they 
were  recruited  in  health  and  spirits,  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  venture  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  out  to  sea,  with  the  hope  of 
either  meeting  with  some  ship,  or  gaining 
some  friendly  coast. 

They  procured  an  abundant  supply  of 
fruit,  enough  to  last  them  for  some  time,  also 
a  moderate  quantity  of  fish,  which  they 
stowed  away  carefully  in  the  boat,  which 
had  fortunately  weathered  the  late  fearful 
storm  bravely,  and  had  sustained  no  material 
damage,  and  they  then  awaited  the  time 
they  had  fixed  for  their  departure  with  min- 
gled hopes  and  fears,  the  former  of  which, 
however,  greatly  prevailed. 

The  following  morning,  just  at  break  of 
day,  while  his  companions  were  still  sleep- 
ing, one  of  the  men  who  had  been  on  the 
look  out— a  duty  which  they  had  taken  alter- 
nately since  they  had  been  on  the  island^ 
aroused  them  with  the  welcome  cry  of  "  a 
sail — a  sail !  "  and  starting  to  their  feet,  and 
rushing  to  the  spot  where  the  man  was 
standing,  the  joyful  confirmation  of  his 
words  was  made  apparent  to  their  eyes. 

Crowding  all  sail  with  a  favouring  wind, 
at  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the 
island,  appeared  a  stately  ship,  and  the  glad 
prospect  of  deliverance  which  had  been  so 
long  delayed  now  seemed  at  hand,  especially 
as  the  vessel  was  fortunately  sailing  in  the 
right  direction,  and  they  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  observed. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  describe  the 
feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude  that  now  ani- 
mated the  breasts  of  those  unfortunate  beings 
who  had  been  exposed  to  so  many  hardships 
and  dangers,  and  who  at  one  time  had 
nothing  but  the  almost  certain  prospect  of 
an  awlul  death  before  their  eyes.  All  being 
in  readiness,  they  lost  no  time  in  hastening 
to  the  boat,  and  entering  it,  they  put  off 
with  all  the  speed  that  the  wind  and  the 
waves  would  allow  them  to  make  towards 
tlie  vessel. 


CHAPTEE  LVIII. 

THE   KESOUE. 

As  they  approached  nearer  the  ship,  they 
could  plainly  perceive  from  its  build  that  it 
was  an  English  craft,  a  frigate,  and  all  doubts 
of  their  being  received  on  board  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  were  removed,  and  having 
signalled  it  by  waving  their  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs in  the  air,  it  was  quickly  apparent 
that  those  on  board  saw  them,  for    they 


slackened  sail,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
come  up  with  her,  which  in  a  short  time  they 
did,  and  were  immediately  taken  on  board, 
and  recefved  with  evei-y  kindness. 

It  was  the  English  shijo  Zealous,  home- 
ward bound,  after  having  been  on  a  three 
years  station,  and  they  therefore  received  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  every  attention  was 
paid  to  their  present  necessities,  as  soon  as' 
they  had  briefly  explained  the  unfortunate 
accident  which  had  placed  them  in  so  peril- 
ous a  situation. 

Lord  Selborne  felt  doubly  gratified  when 
he  recognised  in  the  captain  an  old  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  the  latter  ex- 
pressed no  little  surprise  at  meeting  with  his 
lordship  under  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, 

A  few  hours  being  on  board  the  Zealous, 
No.''26. 


and  the  society  and  kind  treatment  of  tho 
captain,  seemed  to  effect  an  immediate  and 
wonderful  change  in  the  spirits  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne, and  he  could  never  be  sufficiently 
grateful  for  his  preservation,  and  he  endea- 
voui'ed  to  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
tranquillity  and  resignation,  if  not  with  ab- 
solute hope. 

The  vessel  proceeded  on  its  way,  propelled 
by  favourable  winds,  and  the  remainder  of 
that  day  passed  over  without  anything  worth 
relating  occurring. 

The  supposed  awful  fate  of  the  wretched, 
guilty  Beaufort,  on  board  the  burning  ship, 
often  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Lord  Selborne, 
and  notwithstanding  the  crimes  of  which  ha 
had  been  guilty,  and  how  much  reason  he 
had  to  abhor  him  for  the  many  errors  into 
which  he  had  by  his  insidious  artifices  led 
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him,  he  could  not  help  feeling  for  hira  some 
degree  of  compassion,  and  regretted  that  he 
should  be  thus  hurried  into  eternity  with  all 
his  crimes  upon  his  soul  and  unrepented. 

The  observations  which  Beaufort  had  also 
made  to  him  on  their  singular  meeting,  and 
the  important  secret  which  he  had  declared 
he  could  impart  to  him,  and  which  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  related  to  Phoebe, 
frequently  occurred  to  his  memory,  and  har- 
lassed  and  bewildered  his  mind  with  fruitless 
conjectures.  He  regretted  that  the  death  of 
Beaufort  would  now  leave  the  mystery  at- 
tached to  his  dark  hints  and  assertions  for 
ever  unravelled. 

"And  yet,"  he  soliloquised,  "why  should 
I  suffer  myself  to  bestow  one  serious  thought 
upon  this  subject?  Why  should  I  place 
any  reliance  on  the  statements  of  such  a 
consummate  scoundrel,  who  probably  onlji 
sought  to  cajole  and  intimidate  me  for  the 
purpose  of  extortion  ?  Too  much  have  I 
already  suffered  by  his  villany,  surely  ever 
again  to  have  been  made  his  dupe.  I  will 
endeavoiu"  to  think  no  more  of  this  business. 
The  guilty  man  is  no  more,  therefore  all  fear 
of  exposure  from  his  lips  is  at  an  end. 
Would  to  heaven  that  my  own  guilty  con- 
science could  as  easily  acquit  me.  Oh, 
Phoebe,  much  wronged,  innocent  Phoebe, 
shall  I  never  be  permitted  to  see  you  again, 
that  I  may  tnrow  myself  at  your  feet,  im- 
plore your  forgiveness,  and  make  all  the 
atonement  I  can  for  the  cruel  part  I  have 
acted  towards  you  ?" 

He  sighed  deeply  as  these  melancholy 
thoughts,  occurred  to  him,  and  severe  and 
almost  insupportable  was  the  anguish  of  his 
mind. 

But  we  will  now  proceed  to. relate  the 
further  adventures  of  the  guilty  ]5eaufort 
who,  notwithstanding  the  awful  and  appa- 
rently hopeless  situation  in  which  we  left 
him,  after,  his  narrow  escape  from  the  ill- 
fated  vessel,  still  survived. 

Stretched  on  that  barren  rock,  which  he 
had  gained  with  so  much  difEcuiiy  and  des- 
perate exertion,  he  remained  in  a  perfect 
state  of  insensibility  for  hours,  and  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  for  the  wretched 
man  had  he  never  more  revived  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  horrors  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. 

When  he  was  restored  to  some  degree  of 
sensibility,  daylight  was  just  beginning  to 
break  through  the  darkness,  and  the  storm 
was  at  its  height.  He  looked  above  at  the 
angry  sky,  and  he  gazed  wildly  upon  the 
foaming  billows,  that  dashed  against  the 
rocks  with  a  deafening  roar,  and  for  a  minute 
or  two  he  remained  almost  luaconscious  of 
the  full  extent  of  his  misery,-  or  of  the  dread- 
ful events  that  had  taken  place. 

But  too  soon  was  he  aroused  to  recollec- 


tion, and,  with  a  cry  of  agony,  such  as  might 
be  expected  to  escape  the  lips  of  some 
wretched  maniac  in  one  of  his  wildest  parox- 
ysms, he  endeavoured  to  rise  to  his  feet,  but 
his  limbs  were  so  benumbed  with  the  cold 
and  the  wet  that  it  was  some  moments  ere 
he  could  do  so,  and  then  he  quickly  sunk 
again  on  his  knees  quite  exhausted,  and 
clasping  his  hands  together  vehemently,  he 
gazed  across  the  foaming  waters  of  the  deep 
with  looks  of  the  most  indescribable  horror 
and  despair. 

Dreadful  indeed  was  the  scene  before  him. 
A  boundless  waste  of  stormy  waters,  a  broad 
expanse  of  blackened  sky,  ever  and  anon 
illuminated  by  the  lightning's -flash  ;  no 
chance,  no  j^rospect  of  relief;  nothing  but 
death  in  its  most  appalling  form  before  his 
eyes. 

For  several  minutes  he  remained  fixed  in 
the  same  attitude,  and  madness  seemed  to 
be  fast  gathering  upon  his  brain.  It  seemed 
almost  impossible  that  he  could  long  survive 
in  such  a  horrible  situation,  or  that  he  could 
withstand  the  fury  of  the  battling  elements 
which  seemed  to  mock  his  sufferings. 

For  some  minutes  every  faculty  was  sus- 
pended, and  he  could  not  utter  a  word,  but 
when  he  did  so,  the  most  fearful  curses  es- 
caped his  lips,  and  he  clenched  his  fists,  and 
struck  his  forehead  in  a  perfect  frenzy. 

But  at  length  he  was  wrought  up  to  a 
pitch  of  complete  desperation,  and  rising 
hastily  from  his  knees,  he  gazed  above,  belovtr, 
and  around  him  with  harrowing  feelings  of 
anguish  which  may  be  imagined,  but  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  describe.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  thought  occurred  to  him  of  putting 
at  once  an  end  to  his  misery,  by  plunging 
from  the  small  ledge  of  rock  on  which  he 
was  standing  into  the  sea;  but  some  invisi- 
ble power  seemed  to  arrest  him  in  his  deadly 
purpose,  and  clasping  his  forehead  with  his 
hands,  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  tor- 
tures which  the  dreadful  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  naturally  created  in  his 
breast. 

Eock  upon  rock  was  piled  above  his  head, 
and  overhanging  the  spot  on  which  he  was 
standing,  and  he  felt  a  strange  curiosity  to 
clamber  to  the  utmost  height,  but  in  his 
present  exhausted  condition  he  could  hardly 
hope  to  accomplish  so  difficult  and  dangerous 
a  task.  But  at  length  he  aroused  all  his 
energies,  and  with  the  vague  idea  that  he 
might  in  some  measure  better  his  wretched 
condition,  or,  at  any  rate,  be  able  to  obtain 
a  more  extensive  view,  he  resolved,  at  all 
hazards  to  make  the  attempt. 

Grasf)ing  a  craggy  point  of  rock  immedi- 
ately above  his  head,  by  a  desperate  effort  of 
strength  he  raised  himself  from  the  ledge  on 
which  he  had  been  standing,  and  so  cori" 
Itinued  to  clamber  from  rock  to  rock — somC" 
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times  in  danger  of  losing  his  foothold — until 
he  nearly  gained  the  summit,  but  was  then 
obliged  to  pause  upon  another  ledge,  or 
rather  table  of  the  rock — for  it  was  much 
larger  than  the  one  he  had  before  occupied 
— comjjletely  exhausted  by  the  extraordinary 
exertions  he  had  undergone,  and  he  then 
perceived  a  wide,  deep  cavity  which  he 
hailed  with  satisfaction,  for  it  would  at  least 
afford  him  some  shelter,  from  the  fury  of 
the  raging  elements,  while  from  it  he  could 
obtain  an  extensive  view  for  miles,  and  be 
able  to  discover  from  a  distance  any  vessel 
that  providence  might  be  so  merciful  as  to 
send  in  sight. 

He  cre])t  into  it,  and  crouched  down 
amongst  the  sea- weed  which  there  grew  in 
abundance,  and  gazed  anxiously,  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  to  that  which  he  had 
previously  obtained,  as  far  as  his  eyes  could 
stretch,  and  he  could  not  help  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  wild  exclamation  of  frantic  joy, 
when  in  the  distance  he  beheld  the  dark 
outlines  of  what  appeared  to  be  land,  and 
which  seemed  to  stretch  away  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

But,  alas,  what  melancholy,  what  agonising 
feelings  did  the  sight  of  this  excite  in  the 
breast  of  that  miserable  man.  He  beheld 
the  means  of  almost  certain  escape  from 
death,  without  the  possiljility  of  reaching  it; 
and  surely  nothing  could  be  more  torturing 
than  that  thought.  He  groaned  in  the  very 
agony  of  his  feelings,  and  beat  his  breast 
and  tore  his  hair,  at  the  same  time  uttering 
the  most  dreadful  and  bitter  curses  on  the 
cruel  fate  that  pursued  him. 

Again  he  strained  his  eyes  towards  the 
supposed  land,  and  in  the  confusion  and  be« 
wilderment  of  his  disordered  imagination, 
could  almost  fancy  that  he  beheld  the  sha- 
dows of  human  forms  moving  about,  and  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  caused  by 
this  delusion  of  the  senses,  he  shouted  aloud 
for  help,  as  though  his  voice  could  be  heard, 
and  even  above  that  of  the  tempest,  at  such 
a  distance ;  but  awakened  to  a  full  sense  of 
the  fruitlessness  of  his  efforts,  he  sunk  back 
powerless,  and  in  all  the  misery  of  his  mad" 
dening  thoughts. 

His  situation  was  now  far  moi  e  awful  than 
it  had  been  when  he  was  on  the  desolate 
and  uninhabited  island,  although  so  similar 
in  many  of  its  circumstances,  and  the  des- 
perate courage  that  usually  characterised 
Iiim,  even  under  the  greatest  difficulties, 
now  almost  forsook  him. 

And  then  after  meeting  in  so  extraordinary 
a  mauDer  with  his  intended  victim,  Lord 
Selborne,  and  with  every  prospect  of  the 
accomplishment  of  his  nefarious  designs  be- 
fore him,  to  meet  with  such  a  fate,  was  more 
torturing  than  all,  and  he  could  not  meet  the 
disappointment  with  any  degree  of  patience. 


"Accursed  fate  is  against  me,"  he  said, 
"  and  seems  to  mock  me,  frustrating  all  my 
designs  at  the  veiy  moment  when  their  suc- 
cess appeared  certain.  How  Selborne  must 
have  exulted  when  he  found  that  I  was  left 
to  perish  in  the  burning  ship,  and  by  which 
he  hoped  for  ever  to  get  rid  of  one  whom  he 
had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  He  will  pro- 
bably be  saved,  while  nothing  but  a  frightful 
death  awaits  me.  The  triumph  this  time,  at 
any  rate,  is  his,  and  all  my  ambitious  designs 
and  guilty  wishes  are  at  an  end.  No  matter, 
'tis  my  destiny,  and  whatever  may  yet  be  in 
store  for  me,  and  however  great  the  horrors 
it  may  be  my  lot  to  have  to  encounter,  I  will 
meet  them  boldly  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a 
drivelling  cur.'' 

He  endeavoured  to  become  firm  as  he  ut- 
tered these  words,  but  under  all  tlie  terrible 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  that 
was  a  task  not  easy  of  accomplishment.  He 
sunk  into  a  gloomy  train  of  thought,  every 
now  and  then  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
curses  loud  and  deep,  and  still  with  his  eyes 
fixed  steadfastly  and  wistfully  upon  the  dis- 
tant land. 

His  only  food  that  day  was  a  biscuit  which 
he  fortunately  found  in  his  pocket,  much 
saturated  with  the  sea  water,  which  he  greedily 
eat,  and  trifling  as  it  was  it  served  in  some 
measure  to  appease  his  appetite.  And  now 
all  chance  of  obtaining  food  was  at  an  end, 
and  he  could  only  remain  on  that  barren 
rock  to  starve. 

Towards  the  afternoon  the  storm  had 
greatly  abated,  and  it  gradually  subsided  al- 
together. Beaufort  continued  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  oceau,  with  the  most  gloomv 
intensity  and  earnestness,  but  without  seeing 
anything  in  the  least  degree  to  excite  his 
hopes. 

But  suddenly,  as  he  still  looked,  he  ima- 
gined he  beheld  something  floating  on  the 
sui-face  of  the  water,  and  drifting  with  the 
wind  in  the  direction  of  the  rock,  and  he 
strained  his  eyes  to  the  utmost  to  endeavour 
to  discover  what  it  was. 

It  was  some  time  ere  his  curiosity  and 
anxiety  were  gratified  ;  but  with  much  labour 
and  difficulty  descending  the  rock  to  the 
ledge  which  he  had  at  first  occupied,  as  the 
object  approached  nearer,  to  his  great  aston- 
ishment and  gratification,  he  discovered  it 
to  be  a  raft,  which  had  probably  been  used 
by  some  unfortunate  persons  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  wreck  of  some 
vessel  in  the  late  storm. 

Beaufort  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes, 
and  now  the  hope  of  speedy  deliveranoe 
once  more  animated  his  breast,  foi'  the  raft 
might  enable  him  to  reach  the  laud  towards 
wliich  he  iiad  so  long  been  anxiously  gazing, 
and  there  he  might  providentially  meet  with 
that  assistance  he  so  much  required. 
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But  even  while  these  thoughts  passed  so 
hastily  in  his  mind,  the  wind  veered,  and 
the  raft  was  drifted  from  its  former  course, 
and  more  immediately  towards  the  distant 
land. 

Beaufort  saw  that  there  was  not  a  momont 
to  be  lost,  and  hastily  descending  from  the 
ledge  of  the  rock,  even  weak  as  he  was,  once 
more  committed  himself  to  the  waves,  and 
struck  out  more  vigorously  than  could  have 
been  at  all  expected  towards  the  raft,  which 
after  some  difficulty  he  gained,  and  with  a 
convulsive  effort  struggled  upon  it,  and  sunk 
prostrate  and  breathless,  it  being  some 
minutes  before  he  could  recover  himself,  and 
having  no  alternative  but  to  leave  himself  to 
the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  the  waves,  which, 
however,  favoured  his  hopes  and  wishes, 
and  drove  the  raft  in  the  direction  of  the 
land. 

Beaufort  now  arose  and  seated  himself 
upon  the  raft,  and  the  nature  of  his  feelings 
at  this  fortunate  event,  and  the  prospect  of 
speedy  deliverance,  need  not  be  described. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  raft  approached  the 
island,  and  as  it  did  so,  Beaufort  could  per- 
ceive that  the  aspect  of  it  was  much  more 
favourable  then  his  most  sanguine  hopes 
could  have  anticipated.  It  lay  high,  but  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  some  point  of  it 
where  he  might  land  without  difficulty. 

As  he  proceeded,  the  different  portions  of 
the  wreck  that  floated  past,  convinced  him 
that  he  was  right  in  his  conjectures,  and  that 
the  unfortunate  vessel  had  been  wrecked 
even  within  sight  of  land,  and  which  the 
crew,  or  part  of  it  had  probably  endeavoured 
to  reach  on  the  raft,  but  had  perished  in  the 
attempt. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  raft  glided  on,  and 
was  fortunately  drifting  towards  a  small 
creek,  which  Beaufort  now  for  the  first  time 
perceived,  and  by  which  he  could  land  with- 
out any  difficulty. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  him 
to  it,  the  raft  stranded,  thus  for  the  present, 
at  any  rate,  securing  it,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment Beaufort,  to  his  unspeakable  pleasure, 
once  more  found  himself  safe  on  land,  and 
overpowered  by  the  various  emotions  that 
rushed  tumultously  upon  him,  he  sunk  upon 
his  knees,  and  even  that  guilty  man  in  the 
fullness  of  his  heart,  attempted  to  offer  up  a 
prayer  of  gratitude. 

It  was  some  minutes  ere  he  could  recover 
his  composure,  and  he  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  place  in  which 
he  now  found  himself,  and  the  first  aspect  of 
it  was  sufficient  to  give  him  a  favourable 
idea  of  it,  and  to  renew  his  hopes. 

The  island  seemed  to  be  of  considerable 
extent,  aud  was  thickly  wooded,  the  trees 
many  of  them  growing  to  an  immense  height, 
and  their  v/ide  spreading  branches  formiug  a 


cool  and  refreshing  shelter  from  the  too  pow- 
erful rays  of  the  sun. 

Through  long  vistas  of  these  stately  trees 
— which  were  as  well  arranged  as  if  they  had 
been  planted  in  some  gentleman's  park  or 
pleasure  grounds — Beaufort  caught  a  more 
extensive  view  of  this  scene,  which  was  ex- 
tremely picturesque,  and  afforded  him  much 
relief  after  the  misery  and  horror  of  that 
from  which  he  had  just  escaped,  and  he 
could  not  help  encouraging  an  idea  that  it 
was  inhabited,  although  whether  by  those 
who  might  prove  friendly  to  him  was  another 
and  important  consideration. 

However,  before  he  proceeded  to  examine 
further,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  rest 
himself  for  a  short  time;  stretching  his  limbs 
on  the  earth  therefore  beneath  the  thickly 
foliaged  canopy  that  the  branches  of  the 
trees  afforded,  he  endeavoured  to  collect  his 
thoughts  and  to  revive  his  hopes. 

Here  he  had  not  been  many  minutes, 
when  a  drowsy  sensation  came  over  him, 
but  as  he  was  about  to  yield  to  its  influence, 
he  was  startled  by  hearing  the  voices  of  men, 
and  jumping  hastily  to  his  feet,  and  looking 
in  the  direction  from  whence  it  proceeded, 
his  astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  some 
feelings  of  doubt  and  fear,  may  be  imagined 
when  he  beheld  two  native  Indians,  each  of 
them  carrying  a  musket,  approaching  the 
spot  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  who 
seemed  no  less  surprised  than  himself  on 
beholding  him,  uttered  a  wild  exclamation, 
and  stopped  abruptly,  gazing  earnestly  at 
him  and  seeming  to  hesitate  what  to  do. 

Beaufort,  too,  was  somewhat  puzzled  how 
to  act,  seeing  that  they  were  both  armed,  but 
it  was  soon  evident  that  they  had  no  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  him  by  their  looks 
and  gestures,  and  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
his  miserable  appearance,  and  the  ghastly, 
spectre-like  aspect  of  his  features  excited 
their  pity  as  well  as  curiosity,  for  even 
savages  are  not  insensible  to  suoh  feelings  at 
all  times.  He  therefore  ventured  to  approach 
them,  holding  out  his  hand  with  a  look  of 
humility  and  supplication,  which  they  grasped 
eagerly,  and  with  every  demonstration  of 
sympathy  and  cordiahty. 

Beaulort  was  gratified  to  find  that  one  of 
them  knew  sufficient  of  broken  English  to 
make  himsell  understood,  and  irom  him  he 
learnt,  after  he  had  related  such  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  own  adventures  and  misfor- 
tunes as  he  deemed  prudent,  that  the  island 
was  inhabited  by  two  friendly  tribes,  and 
that  it  afforded  them  ample  support  by  the 
means  of  their  guns. 

After  explaining  some  further  particulars, 
in  as  few  words  as  posible,  for  these  people 
are  generally  inclined  to  be  rather  taciturn, 
they  motioned  Beaufort  to  follow  them,  and 
they  would  see  to  his  necessities,  which  ha 
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did  with  every  confidence,  and  retracing  their 
steps  by  the  way  >they  had  come,  and  break- 
ing from  the  trees  into  a  more  ojseu  part  of 
the  island,  Beaufort  had  abetter  opportunity 
of  observing  the  character  of  it,  which^was 
most  favourable. 

After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  Beau- 
fort perceived  several  small  huts  or  wigwams, 
before  which  some  women  and  children,  and 
two  or  three  men  were  engaged  in  different 
ways. 

Here  the  man  who  was  able  to  speak  a 
little  English,  told  Beaufort  to  stop  for  a 
minute  or  two,  while  he  and  his  companion 
went  forward  to  explain  to  their  friends. 
This  they  did,  and  Beaufort  awaited  the 
result  with  no  little  anxiety  and  impatience. 

They  quickly  returned,  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  of  the  females,  who  seemed  to 
view  Beaufort  with  no  small  degree  of  curi- 
osity and  pity.  They  having  then  exchang- 
ed a  few  words  with  the  men,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  one  of  the  wigwams,  where  he 
was  immediately  supplied  with  provisions 
consisting  of  smoked  venison  and  a  kind  of 
broth,  very  palatable,  and  to  Beaufort,  after 
the  privation  he  had  suffered,  a  perfect 
luxury;  and  in  short,  notliing  could  be 
greater  than  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
with  which  these  simple  and  uncivilised 
people  treated  him,  and  even  he  could  not 
help  feeling  grateful. 

Having  satisfied  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
he  was  conducted  to  a  place  of  rest,  and 
there  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  various 
busy  thoughts  that  ci'owded  so  rapidly  on 
his  brain.  And  here  for  the  present  we  will 
leave  him,  and  once  more  return  to  the  In- 
vulnerable and  Henry  Ashford,  whom  we 
left,  after  the  gallant  fight  between  that  ship 
and  the  Alligator,  wounded  and  insensible. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE    sailor's    return. 

The  accident  which  had  occurred  to  Harry 
Ashiord  in  the  engagement,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  state,  caused  the  deepest  regret 
among  the  officers  and  crew,  with  whom,  as 
has  been  shown,  he  was  a  special  favourite, 
and  the  utmost  anxiety  was  felt  for  bis  re- 
covery. 

But  although  the  wound  he  had  received 
was  a  severe  one,  it  was  not  considered  dan- 
gerous, and  it  was  therefore  hoped  that  a 
short  time  would  probably  restore  him  to 
health. 

For  some  days,  however,  Henry  continued 
in  a  very  excited  state,  and  it  required  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  to  prevent  any 
serious  consequences. 


The  young  seaman  thought  of  his  beloved 
Phoebe,  and  Amy  his  sister,  and  his  fears 
and  anxiety  lest  his  wound  should  prove 
fatal,  and  that  he  might  never  be  permitted 
to  behold  them  again,  cannot  be  wondered 
at.  How  fervently  did  he  beseech  heaven  to 
suffer  him  to  survive  for  their  dear  sakes, 
and  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of  his 
future  protection,  for  should  he  perish  how 
could  they,  he  reflected,  ever  find  fortitude 
and  resignation  to  withstand  so  terrible  a 
shock.  He  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and 
he  could  not,  in  spite  of  all  his  eiforts,  resist 
the  fears  and  forebodings  that  would  alter- 
nately distract  his  mind. 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  likeness  of  Phoebe, 
which  he  so  fondly  treasured,  and  pictured 
to  himself  the  thoughts  and  anxiety  as  to 
his  fate  which  he  so  well  knew  must  con- 
stantly occupy  her  mind,  at  times  he  was 
almost  unmanned,  and  he  in  vain  tried  to 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  patience, 
hope,  and  confidence. 

These  feelings  naturally  retarded  his  re- 
covery, but  at  length  he  became  more  calm, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  his  wound 
took  a  favourable  turn,  and  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  walk  the  deck,  although  it  must  ne- 
cessarily bo  some  time  ere  he  could  be  able 
to  resume  his  duty. 

He  continued  to  progress  favourably,  and 
the  Invulnerable  proceeding  without  any 
further  disaster  on  its  course,  by  the  time  it 
had  arrived  at  its  destination  and  joined  the 
squadron  to  which  it  was  directed,  he  was 
completely  restored  to  convalesence,  and  the 
same  spirits  by  which  he  had  always  been 
animated. 

*  *  *  * 

The  war  was  for  the  present  at  an  end, 
victory  had  again  rewarded  the  courage  and 
bravery  of  the  British  navy,  and  once  more 
the  Invulnerable,  with  a  portion  of  the  fleet, 
was  homeward  bound,  propelled  by  favour- 
ing winds,  and  with  light  and  hopeful  hearts 
on  board  at  the  prospect  of  returning  to 
their  native  land,  and  to  those  so  dear  to 
them. 

And  one  of  the  happiest  on  board  that 
noble  ship,  which  had  ever  so  triumphantly 
braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,. was  Harry 
Ashford,  and  many  were  the  prayers  lie  ut- 
tered for  the  welfare  of  Phoebe  and  his  sis- 
ter, and  that  they  might  have  escaped  every 
trouble  and  danger  during  the  time  he  had 
been  separated  from  them. 

This,  as  has  been  before  stated,  was  to  be 
his  last  voyage,  and  he  tried  to  look  forward 
to  his  union  with  Phoebe,  and  the  happi- 
ness that  thus  awaited  him,  with  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  and  expectations. 

There  v;ere  times,  however,  when  he  could 
not  help  feeling   some  apprehensions  and 
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iSuspicioDS  as  regarded  Lord  Selborne,  and 
especially  when  he  remembered  the  strange 
and  mysterious  words  which  the  old  gipsy 
sybil  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  uttered 
to  him;  yet  he  quickly  dismissed  those 
thoughts  from  his  mind  as  unworthy  of  en- 
couragement, and  felt  surprised  that  he 
should  for  a  moment  have  permitted  the  pre- 
dictions of  a  silly  old  woman  to  make  any 
impression  on  him. 

There  was  one  thought,  however,  which 
did  cause  him  the  most  painful  anxiety,  for 
probably  the  tuture  happiness  or  misery  of 
Phoebe  depended  on  it ;  and  that  was  the 
fate  of  poor  old  Mark.  He  dared  scarcely 
encourage  the  hope  that  he  had  recovered 
from  the  unfortunate  malady  which  had  so 
long  afflicted  him,  and  therefore  all  hope  of 
Phoebe  obtaining  his  forgiveness  seemed  to 
be  at  an  end  ;  and,  alas,  that  must  serve  to 
embitter  her  future  days,  and  to  destroy  that 
peace  and  tranquility  which  might  otherwise 
be  her's. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  on  the  home- 
ward bound  voyage,  and  at  length  the  white 
cliffs  of  old  England  appeared  in  sight,  and 
every  heart  bounded  with  joyful  expectation, 
none  more  so  than  that  of  Henry  Ashford 
*  *  *  ^ 

Mark  Mayfield  during  this  time  had  re- 
mained in  much  the  same  state  as  that  in 
which  we  last  left  him,  and  the  painful  anx- 
iety of  our  heroine  was  consequently  but 
little  abated,  though  there  were  times  when 
she  could  not  banish  from  her  mind  alto- 
gether the  hope  of  his  ultimate  restoration 
to  reason. 

He  was  seldom  violent ;  but  his  terrible 
affliction  generally  wore  the  character  of 
melancholy  madness,  sometimes  weeping 
like  a  child ;  and  what  could  possibly  be 
more  torturing  to  the  mind  of  Phoebe  than 
to  witness  her  aged  parent's  suffering.  Con- 
stantly did  her  prayers  ascend  to  heaven  for 
him,  and  that  he  might  yet  be  permitted  to 
recognise  her  and  pronounce  her  pardon. 

He  still  remained  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Stubbles,  who,  with  his  kind-hearted  wife, 
continued  to  pay  him  all  the  care  and  atten- 
tion that  humanity  could  suggest,  and 
Phoebe  felt  that  she  owed  those  excellent 
people  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  feared 
it  would  never  be  in  her  power  to  repay. 

Need  we  say  that  the  thoughts  of  Phoebe 
and  Amy  were  constantly  fixed  on  Harry, 
and  that  they  looked  forward  to  his  safe  re- 
turn to  England  with  mingled  hopes  and 
fears?  He  was  never  absent  from  their 
imagination,  and  absence  rendered  him  more 
dear  to  the  heart  of  Phoebe  than  ever,  and 
convinced  her  how  necessary  he  was  to  her 
happiness. 

And  thus  another  interval  of  three  months 
elapsed,  when  the  glad  tidings  of  the  termi- 


nation of  the  war  reached  England,  and  of 
the  British  fleet  being  on  its  way  home,  and 
many  were  those  who  waited  the  realisation 
of  that  event  with  trembling  impatience. 

Maay  a  manly  heart  had  ceased  to  beat, 
many  a  noble  head  had  been  laid  low  in  the 
dreadful  casualties  of  the  dreadful  strife,  and 
alas,  what  numbers  too  probably  have  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  those  so  dear  to  them. 

With  what  suspense  did  our  heroine  and 
Amy  await  the  arrival  of  the  important  day, 
and  constantly  watch  the  newspapers  to  ob- 
tain the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  returning 
fleet,  now  buoyed  with  hope,  and  again  tor- 
tured by  fear  and  misgiving.  But  it  came 
at  last ;  news  arrived  of  the  squadron  being 
safely  moored  in  the  Downs,  and  the  next 
day  the  fears  and  doubts  of  Phoebe  and  Amy 
were  removed  by  receiving  the  welcome 
letter  from  Harry,  announcing,  in  terms  of 
affection  which  may  readily  be  imagined,  his 
safety,  and  the  promise  to  return  home,  as 
soon  as  he  was  permitted  by  the  rules  of  the 
ship  to  do  so. 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  task  to  seek  to 
describe  the  unbounded  feelings  of  joy  and 
gratitude  that  animated  their  breasts  at  this 
intelligence,  and  with  what  fond  anticipation 
they  looked  forward  to  the  moment  of  meet- 
ing after  so  long  an  absence.  Fervently  they 
povired  forth  their  thanks  to  heaven  for  his 
preservation  from  the  numerous  dangers"  to 
which  he  had  doubtless  been  exjDosed. 

The  day  was  a  lovely  one,  the  weather  for 
some  time  indeed  had  been  remax'kably  fine, 
and  all  nature  seemed  to  smile  with  the 
genial  blessings  of  heaven. 

The  old  inn  in  the  village  of  Dewsbury 
was  a  scene  of  unusual  gaiety.  Several  of 
the  seamen  who  had  recently  returned,  and 
whose  friends  and  relations  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts, were  there  assembled  to  make  merry 
and  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  best  way  they 
could. 

A  number  of  the  villagers  were  also  pre- 
sent, and  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  set  apart  for 
a  general  holiday,  to  give  the  brave  fellows  a 
hearty  welcome  home. 

To  the  festivities  of  the  day,  Mr.  Stubbles 
had  with  his  usual  liberality  largely  con- 
tributed, and  himself  and  his  better  half 
were  two  of  the  happiest  of  the  guests.  The 
song  and  the  merry  dance  prevailed,  and 
there  was  not  a  sad  heart  or  a  sad  face  to  be 
met  with  in  that  humble  party. 

Notwithstanding  the  anxiety  with  which 
they  every  day  expected  the  arrival  of  Harry 
— they  did  not  imagine  that  he  would  give 
them  any  further  notice— Phoebe  and  Amy 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  pay  a  visit 
to  this  cheerful  scene,  especially  as  they 
should  there  meet  with  some  of  his  old 
friends  and  former  shipmates,   and  might 
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receive  some  intelligence  of  him  from  them 
which  it  could  not  but  be  interesting  for 
them  to  know. 

Seated  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Stubbles 
and  his  wife,  they  gazed  upon  the  scene  of 
hilarity,  and  listened  to  the  harmless  mirth 
of  the  hardy  guests  with  feelings  of  pleasure, 
while  they  were  treated  witli  the  utmost 
respect  and  kindness  by  every  one. 

"  I  ax  pardon.  Miss  Amy,  of  you  and  your 
friend,"  observed  one  of  the  seamen,  a  true 
specimen  of  an  English  sailor,  and  who  had 
been  one  of  Harry's  shipmates  on  a  former 
occasion;  "I  ax  jDardon  for  the  liberty  I'm 
taking,  but  you  see  I  am  only  a  rough  spoken 
tar  and  unused  to  fine  jjalaver;  however,  I 
must  say  that  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  be 
honoured  by  the  jaresence  of  the  fair  craft, 
especially  the  sister  and  the  sweetheart  of 
one  of  the  bravest  fellows  in  the  British 
navy.'" 

Phoebe  and  Amy  smiled  at  the  simple  but 
honest  observations  of  the  sailor,  while  they 
could  not  but  feel  grateful  for  the  praise  be 
had  so  warmly  bestowed  upon  one  so  dear  to 
them,  and  they  expressed  themselves  accord- 
ingly. 

"  Now  I  warrant  that  you  are  waiting  with 
throbbing  and  anxious  hearts  Harry's  ar- 
rival," he  continued,  "  but  fear  not,  Harry 
will  be  alongside  of  you  shortly,  and  as  soon 
as  he  is  allowed  to  slip  his  cable.  He  is 
quite  well  and  hearty  I  can  assure  you,  for  I 
saw  him  in  the  Downs,  and  I  shouldn't 
woder  if  he  is  now  on  his  way  hither,  full 
sail." 

Our  heroine  and  her  companion  again  re- 
turned their  thanks,  and  the  seaman  returned 
to  his  companions. 

The  sports  continued,  and  Phoebe  and 
Amy  remained  in  the  society  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stubbles,  their  minds  filled  with  flat- 
tering hopes  and  expectations  which  were 
strengthened  by  the  observations  of  the 
sailor. 

Some  little  interruption  and  curiosity  was 
caused  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage postman,  who  was  a  little  bustling  man, 
of  no  inconsiderable  self-importance,  and 
approaching  Phoebe  and  Amy,  he  placed  a 
letter  in  the  hand  of  the  former,  observing. 

"  That  be  for  you,  Miss  Mayfield,  as  you 
see,  and  I  only  hoj)e  that  it  may  bring  you 
good  news." 

The  hearts  of  Phoebe  and  Amy  palpitated 
when  they  saw  the  well-known  and  beloved 
hand-writing  and  knew  that  the  letter  svas 
from  Harry. 

They  drew  aside  from  the  guests  to  peruse 
the  contents,  and  the  joy  that  animated  their 
breasts  may  be  imagined  when  it  informed 
them  that  Harry  had  left  the  ship,  was  on 
his  way  home,  and  might  be  expected  to 
arrive  that  day  by  coach. 


They  could  not  conceal  their  emotions  at 
this  joyfui  intelh'gence,  which  they  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stubbles,  and  then 
retired  with  them  to  the  private  parlour  of 
the  inn,  where  they  could  the  better  converse 
upon  the  sulject. 

Mr.  Stubbles  and  his  wife  congratulated 
them,  and  after  some  little  conversation 
Phoebe  and  her  companion  took  leave  of 
the  company,  and  hastened  to  return  home, 
in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  happy 
and  important  meeting  which  they  trusted 
was  so  shortly  to  take  place. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  cottage,  they 
gave  free  vent  to  their  feelings,  and  tears  of 
joy  and  gratitude  chased  each  other  down 
their  fair  cheeks. 

"My  dear  brother,"  said  Amy,  "how 
thankful  should  we  feel  to  that  All  merciful 
providence  which  has  heard  our  prayers, 
and  preserved  him  from  all  those  dangers  he 
has  had  to  encounter,  and  restored  him  to 
our  arms.  The  happiness  of  this  meeting 
will  fully  repay  us  for  all  the  cares  and 
anxieties  we  have  had  to' endure." 

"  True,  true,"  coincided  Phoebe,  "  and  it 
is  impossible  that  I  can  give  adequate  ex- 
pression to  the  blissful  feelings  that  now 
animate  my  breast.  Dear,  faithful  Harry, 
may  this  be  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  of  happiness  in  our  lives." 

They  had  now  reached  the  cottage,  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  happy  moment 
with  the  utmost  impatience. 

Our  heroine  and  Amy  had  scarcely  quitted 
the  ian  five  minutes,  when  the  sound  of  the 
mail  guard's  horn  was  heard,  followed  by  a 
hearty  shout,  and  the  coach  was  seen  rolling 
swiitly  along  the  road  towards  the  inn,  and 
the  guests  all  quickly  directed  their  atten- 
tion towards  it,  among  the  rest,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stubbles  most  anxiously,  for  they  anti- 
cipated the  arrival  by  it  of  Harry  Ashford, 
after  the  letter  which  had  been  received 
from  him. 

They  were  not  disappointed ;  for  the  fine 
manly  form  of  the  handsome  young  mariner, 
accompanied  by  two  of  his  shipmates,  seated 
outside  the  coach  immediately  met  the  sight, 
and  was  greeted  with  a  hearty  cheer 
from  the  company,  which  was  returned  by 
another  from  Harry  and  the  two  sailors  who 
were  with  him,  and  when  the  coach  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  inn,  he  alighted,  and  was 
welcomed  by  all  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 

Mr.  Stubbles  and  his  wife  shook  him  most 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  Harry's  looks 
sufficiently  showed  how  warmly  and  sin- 
cerely he  reciprocated  their  feelings. 

"My  kind  friends,"  he  said,  "  how  can  I 
properly  express  my  pleasure  at  once  more 
treading  niy  native  laud,  the  happy  shores  of 
old  England,  and  being  surrounded  by  the 
familiar  faces  of  those  old  particulars  whom 
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I  have  so  much  cause  to  esteem.  But  my 
heart  is  too  full  at  this  moment  for  words." 

"  Bless  yon,  Master  Harry,"  said  the  kind- 
hearted  Mr.  Stubbles,  again  warmly  press- 
ing his  hand,  "  I  am  as  happy  as  if  you 
were  my  own  brother  at  seeing  you  again. 
But  there  are  others  so  dear  to  you  whose 
hearts  throb  to  embrace  you,  and  who — " 

"Ah!"  interrupted  Harry,  eagerly,  and 
his  countenance  glowing  with  uncontrollable 
emotion;  "my  beloved  Phoebe,  my  dearest 
sister,  oh,  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  keep  me  not 
in  suspense,  are  those  fond,  cherished  beings 
Avho  have  been  the  constant  objects  of  my 
thoughts  while  dashed  upon  the  foaming 
billows,  or  in  the  fierce  battle's  deadly  strife, 
has  heaven  mercifully  watched  over  their 
safety,  during  my  absence  ?  Are  they  well  ? 
Are  they — " 

"  They  are  all  that  you  can  wish  them," 
interrupted  Mr.  Stubbles;  "it  is  not  many 
minutes  since  they  were  here,  and  received 
your  letter,  they  now  anxiously  await  your 
arrival  at  the  cottage." 

"Let  me  not  delay  the  bliss  that  is  in 
store  for  me  a  moment,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
increased  agitation ;  "  beloved  beings,  how 
overwhelming  will  be  the  joy  of  this  meet- 
ing.    Farewell,  my  friends.     I  must  away." 

With  these  words,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  numerous  persous  assembled,  the  young 
seaman  hurried  away  towards  the  cottage, 
his  heart  swelling  with  emotions  that  were 
too  powerful  for  utterance. 

As  he  proceeded,  he  hailed  every  object 
so  familiar  to  him  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
they  brought  back  to  his  memory  the  happy 
days  of  childhood,  but  even  pleasing  as  were 
these  reminiscences,  they  were  not  un- 
associated  with  many  melancholy  feelings  of 
regret. 

But  one  reflection  completely  superseded 
every  other  thought,  and  that  was  the  merci- 
ful preservation  of  his  beloved  Phoebe  and 
his  sister  from  every  harm  during  the  time 
that  he  had  been  separated  from  them,  and 
they  had  been  deprived  of  his  protection, 
and  he  could  never  be  sufficiently  grateful 
to  providence  for  it,  or  to  those  kind  friends, 
to  whose  sympathy  and  attention  he  had  also 
no  doubt  they  were  much  indebted. 

One  thing,  however,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  and  his  anxiety  and  impatience 
to  behold  Phoebe  and  his  sister,  which  had 
entirely  escaped  bis  memory — although  his 
solicitude  was  none  the  less  on  that  account 
— and  that  was  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Stubbles 
after  poor  old  Mark  Mayfield.  He  could 
not  but  feel  the  greatest  uneasiness  on  that 
subject,  for  on  the  result  of  the  unfortunate 
man's  malady  he  knew  the  completion  of 
the  future  happiness  of  Phoebe  depended;!, 
and  should  he  die  without  the  light  of  reason 
again  dawning  upon  his  intellect,  so  that  he 


might  be  fully  awakened  to  the  conviction 
that  his  hapless  daughter  had  been  the 
victim  of  the  most  cruel  treachery  and  in- 
justice, and  pronounce  her  forgiveness,  lie 
shuddered  to  think  of  the  consequences. 

He  would  fain  hope  that  the  poor  old  man 
had  recovered  since  he  had  been  away,  and 
that  tlie  desired  reconciliation,  and  upon 
which  so  much  depended,  had  been  effected, 
so  that  the  last  declining  days  of  Mark  were 
those  of  tranquillity  if  not  happiness,  but 
when  he  recollected  the  melancholy  and 
hopeless  condition  in  which  he  had  left  him 
on  his  departure  from  England,  he  dared 
not  expect  the  realisation  of  those  wishes, 
and  he  almost  dreaded  to  question  Phoebe 
upon  the  painful  subject. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  passed 
hurriedly  in  the  young  seaman's  mind  as  he 
returned  to  that  humble  but  comfortable 
home  from  which  he  had  been  so  long 
absent,  and  he  pictured  to  himself  in  the 
most  glaring  colours  the  happiness  that 
awaited  him,  and  the  thoughts  that  swelled 
the  bosoms  of  Phoebe  and  Amy  at  that 
moment. 

"  Dear,  dear  girls,"  he  ejaculated;  "what 
constant  hopes,  and  doubts,  and  fears  must 
have  agitated  your  gentle  and  affectionate 
bosoms  during  the  time  that  I  was  away 
and  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  the  ocean. 
How  oft  in  my  busy  imagination  have  I 
pictured  your  pale  cheeks,  your  anxious 
looks,  your  tear-dimmed  eyes,  as  my  name 
arose  with  a  blessing  to  your  lips,  and  a 
fervent  preyer  to  heaven  for  my  welfare,  and 
such  thoughts  have  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged me  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
revived  those  fond  hopes  that  otherwise 
must  have  perished.  And  now  oh,  what 
must  be  your  feelings  of  rapture,  emulating 
those  that  agitate  my  breast,  and  almost 
unman  me." 

The  further  he  proceeded,  everything 
seemed  to  wear  a  still  more  bright  and  cheer- 
ful aspect,  lighted  up  by  the  golden  beams 
of  a  summer's  sun. 

"  Dear  hajjpy  scenes  of  childhood,"  he 
soliloquised,  as  he  gazed  eagerly  and  fondly 
upon  every  well  remembered  object  around; 
"  with  what  feelings  of  unspeakable  delight 
do  I  once  more  gaze  upon  ye,  and  return 'to 
your  peaceful  haunts  from  which  I  hope 
never  more  to  be  estranged.  Yonder  is  the 
grassy  hill,  up  which  Phoebe  and  myself  in 
the  days  of  our  early  youth,  and  ere  care 
had  cast  its  shadows  upon  our  hearts,  have 
so  often  gambolled  in  innocent  play,  there 
the  shady  walk  along  which  we  sauntered  on 
many  a  pleasant  summer  eve,  and  where 
first  our  vows  of  love  were  breathed.  There 
stands  the  villagechurch,  with  its  ivy  mantled 
p)innacle,  there  is  the  silvery  streamlet,  and 
the  old  water-mill,  and  yonder,  just  peeping 
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through  the  clusteriDg  trees  in  the  distance, 
the  now  deserted  but  once  happy  cot  where 
Phoebe  was  born.  Oh,  there  is  not  an  obj- 
ject,  not  a  spot,  that  does  not  recal  some 
precious,  some  cherished  remembrance.  Be- 
loved scenes,  ever,  ever  so  fondly  endeared 
to  my  heart,  I  greet,  I  welcome  you  once 
more,  and  dare  hope  again  to  realise  that 
happiness  I  once  experienced  amongst  ye  " 

His  heart  throbbed  with  every  generous 
and  manly  feeling  as  he  gave  utterance  to 
these  words,  and  he  paused  for  a  minute  or 
two  to  gaze  with  pleasure  and  admiration 
around  him.  But  chiding  himself  for  his 
delay,  he  again  proceeded,  and  at  length 
came  in  sight  of  that  happy  home  where 
such  throbbing  hearts  and  anxious  bosoms 
were  waiting  to  receive  and  welcome  him ; 
and  there  again  his  powerlul  emotions  corn- 
No.  27. 


polled  him  to  stop,  and  to  give  vent  to  the 
bewildering  thoughts  that  crowded  upon  his 
excited  brain.  He  almost  shrunk,  notwith- 
standing his  anxiety,  from  the  joyful  task 
which  was  imposed  upon  him.  But  at  length 
with  blessings  upon  his  lips,  and  his  heart 
bounding  with  gratitude  to  heaven  for  per- 
mitting him  to  return  in  safety,  he  gently 
approached  the  cottage-door,  which  was 
standing  partially  open,  and  listened  with 
breathless  attention  to  catch  the  least  sound 
of  the  dear  voices  of  its  inmates. 

They  were  conversing,  and  every  silvery 
tone  fell  upon  his  enraptured  ears  like  hea- 
venly music.  He  iheard  them  mention  his 
name  in  words  of  the  purest,  the  most  fer- 
vent affection.  He  could  delay  bis  happiness 
no  longer,  but  with  an  exclamation  of  in- 
describable transport,  he  threw  open    the 
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door,  and  once  more  stood  in  the  presence  o^ 
Phoebe  and  his  sister. 

There  was  one  loud  cry  of  uncontrollahle 
joy  escaped  the  lips  of  the  fair  and  gentle 
beings,  and  the  next  instant  they  were 
clasped  with  half  frantic  delight  to  the 
bosom  of  that  fond  being  from  whom  they 
had  been  so  long  separated. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

ACTEOTIONATE    GREETINGS. 

What  a  scene  was  that  which  followed ; 
we  must  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  ade- 
quate justice  to  it  by  description.  For  some 
minutes  Harry  held  his  sister  and  Phoebe  in 
his  arms,  manly  tears  trembling  in  his  eyes, 
and  which  he  had  no  power  to  restrain, 
while  sighs  and  sobs  alone  escaped  their 
bosoms,  and  completely  choked  their  utter- 
ance. 

At  length  Phoebe  and  Amy  gently  disen- 
gaging themselves  from  his  embrace,  sunk 
on  their  knees,  and  with  clasped  bands.  aJjd 
upraised  eyes,  mentally  offered  up  their 
thanks  to  heaven. 

After  a  brief  interval  thus  occupied,  our 
hero  raised  them,  and  again  clasped  them  to 
his  bosom,  and  for  a  fevv  minutes  they  all 
three  gave  unrestrained  indulgence  to  their 
feelings. 

At  length  they  became  more  composed, 
and  could  talk  with  comparative  calmness, 
and  then  what  observations  of  affection,  and 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  their  restoration 
to  each  other,  were  exchanged  between  them. 
"What  mutual  explanations  had  they  to  give 
how  much  to  relate,  and  thus  the  hours  on 
that  auspicious  day  passed  quickly  away, 
and  happiness  smiled  upon  them. 

Never  had  Phoebe  appeared  half  so  beau- 
tiful to  Harry  as  she  did  on  that  occasion ; 
and  his  heart  throbbed  with  increased  love 
and  admiration  as  he  gazed  upon  her,  while 
the  crimson  blushes  that  suffused  her  cheeks 
and  the  soft  sighs  that  escaped  her  bosom  as 
she  caught  his  eyes  fixed  so  fondly  upon  her, 
revealing  to  her  the  thoughts  that  were 
passing  in  his  mind,  showed  how  ardently 
she  reciprocated  his  feelings. 

The  only  drawback  to  their  happiness  was 
the  still  deplorable  situation  of  Mark  May 
field,  and  Harry  listened  to  the  particulars 
of  all  that  had  happened  to  him  since  he 
had  been  away  with  the  most  sincere  and 
melancholy  feelings  of  regret.  But  still  he 
endeavoured  to  comfort  Phoebe  under  the 
paintul  circumstances,  and  to  inspire  her 
with  hope. 

"  Poor  old  man,"  he  observed,  "  terrible 


indeed  have  been  his  sufTerings,  and  it  is 
melancholy  to  reflect  upon  them,  still  I  can- 
not banish  the  idea  from  my  mind  that  he 
will  yet,  with  all  the  care  and  attention  that 
will  continue  to  be  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
by  the  merciful  interposition  of  providence, 
ultimately  recover,  and  that  all  our  anxious 
wishes  will  be  accomplished." 

"  I  often  try  to  flatter  myself  with  that 
fond  hope,"  said  Phoebe,  in  reply,  "but 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  dread,  the  repug- 
nance, nay,  even  horror  with  which  he  ever 
seems  to  view  me  when  I  venture  to  visit 
him,  my  hopes  vanish,  and  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  the  future  with  a  feeling  bordering 
upon  terror.  Unfortunate  parent,  how  little 
did  your  virtues  deserve  so  wretched  a  fate 
as  that  which  it  has  been  your  lot  so  long  to 
have  to  endure." 

Finding  that  it  was  likely  to  create  the 
most  dismal  and  torturing  feelings,  even  on 
this  happy  occasion,  Harry  changed  the  sub- 
ject, and  after  giving  a  vivid  description  of 
his  adventures  at  sea,  and  his  frequent  hair- 
breadth escapes,  he  drew  a  bright  picture  of 
the  future  that  his  sanguine  imagination 
suggested,  and  to  which  Phoebe  and  Amy 
listened  with  mingled  feelings  of  hopes  and 
fears. 

Having  thus  passed  away  some  of  the 
happiest  hours  that  he  had  eyer  enjoyed, 
and  thinking  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
his  sister  and  Phoebe  to  themselves  for  a 
short  time,  in  order  that  they  might  endea- 
vour to  regain  in  sonie  measure  their  com- 
posure, Harry  quitted  the  cottage,  and  has- 
tened to  rejoin  the  merry  party  at  the  inn, 
among  which  was  many  of  his  oldest  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  his  return  was  hailed 
with  every  demonstration  of  pleasure  and 
welcome. 

Never  had  the  heart  of  the  young  seaman 
felt  more  light  and  joyous,  and  he  joined 
merrily  in  the  sports,  and  was  the  very  soul 
and  spirit  of  the  jovial  guests  assembled. 
The  entertainments  were  kept  up  with  un- 
abated vivacity,  being  at  the  same  time  con- 
ducted with  every  propriety,  and  universal 
happiness  marked  the  sailor's  return. 

in  the  evening  Phoebe  and  Amy,  who  had 
felt  dull  without  the  society  of  Harry,  re- 
joined the  revellers,  and  after  a  short  time 
passed  in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  they 
wer,e  induced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stubbles  to 
accompany  them  to  their  residence  to  supper, 
although  it  was  not  without  an  irresistible 
feeling  of  melancholy  that  they  did  so,  when 
they  thought  of  the  poor  old  man  who  found 
an  asylum  with  them  there,  and  whose  de- 
plorable aflQiction  excluded  him  h'om  every 
ray  of  happiness. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  pass  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber occupied  by  the  patient,  and  with  feelings 
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of  the  most  painful  descrij3tion  they  j^aused 
to  listen,  fearful  to  enter  lest  their  abrupt 
appearance  might  cause  one  of  those  wild 
paroxysms  which  were  so  agonising  to  wit- 
ness. 

The  heart  of  Phoebe  palpitated  violently, 
and  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes,  whilst  the 
emotions  of  her  lover  were  scarcely  less  pain- 
ful than  her  own. 

All,  however,  was  perfectly  silent  in  the 
chamlDer,  and  imagining  that  the  old  man 
slept,  anxious  even  as  Harry  was  once  more 
to  behold  him,  he  was  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade Phoebe  to  retire,  when  a  murmuring 
sound  was  heard,  evidently  in  the  voice  of 
Mark,  and  which  rivetted  their  whole  atten- 
tion, and  after  another  brief  pause  it  was 
followed  by  a  few  broken  sentences,  the 
purport  of  which  they  could  not  catch,  then 
succeeded  a  wild  laugh,  which  thrilled  through 
their  veins,  and  once  more  for  a  second  or 
two  all  was  still. 

Presently,  however,  and  before  the  listeners 
bad  time  to  recover  themselves,  the  vmfor- 
tunate  sufferer  was  heard  to  sing,  in  a  low, 
plaintive  voice,  one  of  his  old  songs,  but  the 
strange  and  almost  unearthly  tones  in  which 
he  sung  it,  were  enough  to  move  even  the 
most  insensible  heart  to  pity,  and  Phoebe 
and  Amy  could  not  restrain  their  bitter  sobs 
and  tears  of  anguish. 

He  ceased;  the  same  silence  as  before 
ensued,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  foot- 
steps, as  they  imagined,  of  the  keeper  in  the 
room,  at  intervals,  then  succeeded  a  heavy 
breathing  sound,  which  led  them  to  suppose 
that  the  old  man  had  again  fallen  off  to 
sleep,  and  by  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Stubbles 
Phoebe,  who  in  the  agony  of  her  feelings 
hadjbeen  compelled  to  lean  on  the  arm  of 
Harry  for  support,  was  withdrawn  from  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  and  they  retired  to  the 
sitting-room,  their  feelings  most  painfully 
excited  by  what  they  had  overheard,  and 
from  which  it  was  some  time  ere  they  could 
recover  themselves. 

Phoebe  was,  however,  at  length  consoled 
by  the  assurance  that  every  attention  was 
paid  to  her  afflicted  parent's  case,  and  Henry 
warmly  thanked  Mr,  Stubbles  for  the  hu- 
manity which  had  prompted  him  to  under- 
take so  onerous  and  melancholy  a  task,  and 
which  he  yet  ventured  to  hope  would  ulti- 
mately be  attended  with  the  most  favourable 
results,  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  a  de- 
termination to  see  the  wretched  man  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  After  some  time  passed 
in  conversation,  Harry  and  his  fair  com- 
panions returned  home,  and  shortly  separated 
tor  the  night,  with  feelings  of  happiness 
such  as  they  had  not  experienced  for  many 
months. 

Happy  indeed  were  the  dreams  that  arose 
to  the  imagination  of  Henry  Ashford  that 


night ;  bright  visions  of  the  future,  created 
by  the  confidence  of  the  sincerity  and  devo- 
tion of  Phoebe's  love,  and  the  anticipation 
of  the  speedy  realisation  of  all  their  fondest 
hopes  and  wishes.  Still  his  most  anxious 
thoughts  were  excited  for  the  recovery  of 
Mark,  and  he  could  not  help  giving  way  to 
some  misgivings  on  that  dismal  subject. 

The  next  day  was  passed  by  Henry,  his 
sister,  and  Phoebe  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner,  in  paying  visits  to  their  numerous 
friends,  and  receiving  their  congratulations, 
and  in  a  few  days  all  began  to  experience  a 
large  quantity  of  that  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness which  was  their  lot  in  former  days, 
and  hope,  bright  hope  still  cheered  them  on. 
But  other  events  of  a  painful  nature  were 
brooding  in  the  web  of  fate,  which  we  will 
proceed  to  relate  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

IMPORTANT  EVENTS. 

Several  weeks  flew  quickly  by  after  the 
return  of  Harry  Ashford  from  sea,  without 
anything  important  taking  place,  and  cheered 
and  consoled  by  his  society  and  that  of  the 
gentle  Amy,  Phoebe  became  contented  and 
somewhat  hopeful,  if  not  completely  happy. 
In  fact,  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  be 
so,  until  it  might  please  providence  to  restore 
the  reason  of  her  father,  of  which,  however, 
the  medical  gentlemen  who  had  him  under 
their  treatment,  now,  from  the  symptoms 
that  showed  themselves,  now  expressed  some 
hopes. 

The  reader  will  probably  like  to  know 
what  befel  Beaufort  after  his  meeting  with 
the  friendly  Indians  on  the  island.  He  re- 
mained with  them  for  some  weeks,  and  was 
treated  by  them  with  every  kindness.  Still 
he  felt  a  longing  desire  to  be  able  to  leave 
the  island,  and  meeting  with  some  ship, 
work  his  passage  to  England,  where  he 
hoped  to  avoid  detection,  and  by  putting 
several  projects  that  he  had  in  contemplation 
into  execution,  to  redeem  in  some  measure 
his  broken  fortunes. 

Every  day  he  proceeded  to  that  point  of 
the  island  from  which  he  could  command  a 
view  of  the  sea,  with  the  hope  of  beholding  • 
some  approaching  ship ;  but  for  some  time 
he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

However,  going  one  morning  rather  earlier 
than  usual  towards  his  usual  place  of  watch- 
ing, he  was  suddenly  agreeably  surprised  at 
hearing  the  voices  of  men,  who  spoke  in  the 
Eaglisn  language,  at  a  short  distance,  and 
pausing  for  a  moment  four  seamen  appeared 
in  sight,  approaching  the  spot  where  he 
stood. 
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At  first,  from  the  position  in  which  he 
Btood,  being  partly  concealed  by  the  shadow 
of  some  ti  ees,  they  did  not  seem  to  observe 
him,  and  he  bad  therefore  an  opportunity  of 
Bcrutinising  them  more  minutely,  and  from 
their  appearance  his  idea  was  confirmed, 
namely,  that  they  were  Englishmen. 

They  were  laughing  heartily,  appearing  to 
be  in  the  best  of  humours,  and  that  further 
encouraged  him.  But  when  they  came 
nearer,  and  saw  him,  they  started,  and  seemed 
hardly  to  be  able  to  conclude  what  country- 
man he  was,  for  he  was  partly  dressed  in  the 
rude  clothes  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Indians,  when  they  met  him,  he  being  nearly 
naked  at  that  time. 

However,  he  soon  satisfied  them  by  ap- 
proaching them  nearer,  and  addressing  them 
in  his  native  tongue,  imploring  their  pity 
and  assistance,  briefly  informing  them  that 
he  had  been  cast  on  the  island  after  a  mira- 
culous escape  from  a  ship  destroyed  by  fire. 

This  tale  which  they  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  was  true,  immediately  excited  the 
sympathy  of  the  seamen,  who  then  informed 
him  that  they  belonged  to  an  English  trad- 
ing vessel,  which  having  touched  at  the 
island  only  an  hour  or  so  before,  and  that 
being  in  want  of  water  they  had  been  sent 
on  shore  in  search  of  it.  They  furthermore 
undertook  to  promise  him  a  kind  reception 
on  board,  but  having  told  them  of  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  the  friendly 
Indians,  and  expressing  a  wish  to  bid  them 
farewell  before  he  departed,  the  sailors  agreed 
to  accompany  him  to  their  wigwams,  and  he 
immediately  conducted  them  in  that  direction. 

Beaufort,  as  has  frequently  been  shown, 
knew  well  how  to  play  the  hypocrite  and  to 
conceal  his  real  character  from  the  least 
shadow  of  suspicion ;  and  in  this  the  nature 
of  the  manners  he  could  assume  from  his 
gentlemanly  origin,  and  the  education  he 
bad  received,  greatly  assisted  him.  It  is  no 
wonder  theretore  that  he  quickly  won  the 
confidence  of  the  seamen,  who  warmly  ex- 
pressed their  sympathy  towards  him,  and 
their  satisfaction  that  accident  had  thus 
brought  them  to  his  deliverance ;  and  the 
feelings  of  Beaufort  at  the  fortunate  occur- 
rence may  be  imagined. 

The  Indians  on  seeing  Beaufort  approach, 
accompanied  by  four  men,  evinced  some  sus- 
picion that  wrong  was  intended,  but  he  soon 
assured  them  of  the  contrary,  and  briefly 
stated  the  particulars  of  the  case,  telling 
them  that  he  was  about  to  leave  them. 

They  expressed,  through  the  means  of 
their  interpreter — the  ^ne  who  spoke  suffi- 
cient of  English  to  be  understood — their 
regret  of  this,  as  they  had  taken  a  particular 
fancy  to  Beaufort,  and  had  hoped  that  he 
would  continue  to  reside  among  them ;  at  the 
same  time  they  congratulated  him  on  his 


good  fortune,  as  he  seemed  to  have  such  a 
longing  wish  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
and  they  gave  the  seamen  a  hearty  welcome, 
inviting  them  to  partake  of  such  fare  as  their 
means  could  supply  them  with ;  to  which  the 
sailors,  to  show  their  friendly  feeling,  com- 
plied, merely  tasting  of  the  provisions  that 
were  placed  before  them. 

In  return  for  this  the  seamen  presented 
them  with  two  or  three  pocket-knives,  and 
some  beads  and  trinkets  of  no  value,  which 
they  happened  to  have  about  them,  and  with 
which  the  Indians  appeared  to  be  much  de- 
lighted. 

After  some  little  delay,  the  -sailors  urged 
the  necessity  of  their  return  to  the  ship ;  and 
Beaufort  having  bade  adieu  to  all  the  others 
who  gathered  before,  their  wigwams  for  that 
purpose,  accompanied  by  the  Indians  whom 
he  had  first  met  on  the  island,  and  who  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  him  depart,  they  quitted 
the  village,  and  made  their  way  towards  the 
spot  where  Beaufort  had  first  landed. 

On  arriving  there,  he  saw  the  boat  in  the 
care  of  another  sailor,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance the  vessel  awaiting  their  return,  and 
after  bidding  the  Indians  a  friendly  farewell, 
with  the  sailors,  Beaufort  entered  the  boat, 
which  immediately  put  off  from  the  island, 
the  Indians  continuing  to  watch  it  with 
anxious  interest  till  it  came  alongside  the 
ship. 

The  sailors  having  briefly  stated  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  misfortunes,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  found  him,  Beaufort  was 
well  received  by  the  captain,  and  quickly 
supplied  with  all  the  necessities  he  required, 
for  which  he  expressed  himself,  and  really 
felt  very  grateful,  especially  when  he  learnt 
that  the  vessel  was  bound  to  England,   ^t. 

He  now  found  himself  once  more  in  safety, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  his  exultation.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  so  many 
merciful  interpositions  of  providence  for  so 
unworthy  and  guilty  a  man,  would  have 
worked  a  favourable  change  in  his  mind, 
and  awakened  him  to  remorse ;  but  no,  vil- 
lany  was  engrafted  on  his  nature,  he  scorned 
the  idea  of  penitence  as  peurile  and  con- 
temptible, and  looked  forward  to  his  return 
to  England  with  anxiety,  only  as  the  means 
of  carrying  out  the  same  nefarious  designs 
as  had  hitherto  marked  his  guilty  career, 
and  something  seemed  to  tell  him  that  he 
should  be  successful. 

"  Yes,"  he  soliloquised,  "fortune  and  me 
have  been  for  some  time  at  variance,  and  I 
have  had  to  endure  all  the  ill-luck  that  any 
poor  devil  could  have  to  encounter,  but  nil 
dcsperandum,  the  fickle  dame  I  have  no 
doubt  will  once  more  assume  her  brightest 
smiles,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  do 
not  amply  make  up  for  the  past.  Repent- 
ance—psiia  !  what  use  is  it  preaching  of  that 
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to  a  man  whose  character  is  gone,  and  who 
wears  the  felon's  brand  ?  I  am  no  drivelling 
fool,  and  therefore  heed  not  such  canting 
nonesense.  I  must  have  money,  and  the 
time  is  past  when  I  might  have  felt  par- 
ticular as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Let 
me  but  once  more  reach  England's  shores, 
and  I  will  commence  a  new  career  that  shall 
put  money  in  my  purse  at  any  cost,  or  I  will 
know  the  reason  why." 

Such  were  Ihe  guilty  thoughts  of  _  the 
hardened  Beaufort,  and  he  was  determined 
that  at  all  hazards  they  should  be  realised. 
He  had  no  fear  of  detection,  for  he  had  long 
since  formed  a  plan  which  he  thought  would 
eJ0fectually  avoid  that,  and  he  determined  to 
enter  upon  all  his  sehems  boldly,  recklessly, 
and  to  hesitate  at  nothing  whatever  which 
might  serve  to  accomplish  his  wishes. 

He  often  reflected  upon  the  probability  of 
Lord  Selborne  having  escaped  after  the  fire 
on  board  the  ship,  and  when  he  did  so  it 
was  with  a  deadly  feeling  of  malice,  and  a 
determination  to  make  him  the  victim  once 
more  of  his  cupidity,  should  he  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  ever  to  encounter  him  again,  which 
something  seemed  to  assure  him  that  he 
would. 

As  he  had  done  before  on  board  the  ill- 
fated  ship  by  which  he  had  been  rescued 
ii'om  his  perilous  situation,  he  contrived  so 
well  to  conceal  his  real  character,  that  he  in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  good  opinion  of 
all  on  board,  and  he  having  acquired  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  nautical  matters,  he  was 
not  only  looked  upon  as  a  worthy,  kind- 
hearted,  jovial  fellow,  but  as  a  good  seaman, 
and  received  many  flattering  compliments 
from  the  captain  to  that  efiect,  who  promised 
him  full  pay  for  his  services  on  the  voyage 
home.  This  was  most  welcome  to  Beaufort, 
as  it  would  give  him  a  fair  start  on  land- 
ing, and  give  him  the  means  of  carrying  his 
guilty  schemes  into  execution. 

No  accident  occurred  on  the  voyage,  and 
in  due  time  the  ship  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
and  Beaufort  having  received  his  pay  as 
promised,  accompanied  several  of  his  ship- 
mates on  shore,  time  having  so  changed  his 
appearance,  and  his  present  nautical  disguise 
being  so  complete,  that  he  had  not  the  least 
fear  of  recognition,  should  he  happen  to 
meet  with  any  one  that  he  knew,  and  by 
whom  it  would  not  be  convenient  that  he 
should  be  known. 

They  went  to  a  tavern  usually  frequented 
by  sailors,  where  the  grog  was  soon  on  board, 
the  yarn  was  spun,  the  song  went  merrily 
round,  and  all  was  mirth  and  hilarity,  in 
which  none  seemed  to  join  more  heartily 
than  Beaufort ;  but  he  had  a  nefarious  de- 
sign in  contemplation,  which  he  was  resolved 
to  carry  into  e£fect  if  possible.  This  was 
the  robbery  of  one  or  two  of  his  companions. 


when  they  should  become  overpowered  with 
liquor,  and  then  to  decamp  and  make  his 
way  to  London  with  all  the  expedition  pos- 
sible. 

The  grog  came  in  in  abundance,  of  which 
Beaufort  took  good  care  only  to  partake 
sparingly,  although  he  pretended  to  do  so 
freely,  and  the  sailors  were  soon  in  the  midst 
of  their  glory,  and  most  boisterous  in  their 
mirth.  One,  who  sat  near  the  villain  Beau- 
fort, was  so  completely  overcome  by  the  deep 
libations  he  had  taken,  that  his  head  dropped 
powerless  on  the  table,  and  he  sunk  into  a 
state  of  stupefaction. 

Of  this  Beaufort  took  advantage  to  com- 
mence his  nefarious  operations,  and  watchino- 
his  opportunity  when  no  one  was  observing 
him,  he  possessed  himself  very  adroitly  of 
the  sailor's  well-filled  purse,  and  immediately 
shifted  his  seat,  shortly  afterwards  retirmgto 
the  outside  of  the  house,  where  a  mixed 
party  of  sailoi's  and  landsmen,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  females  of  the  lowest  grade, 
were  regaling  themselves,  the  host,  a  red- 
faced,  podgy-looking  man,  making  one  of 
the  most  jovial  amongst  them. 

There  was  one  individual  present  who 
particularly  attracted  the  attention  and  curi- 
osity of  Beaufort,  and  indeed  so  much  so 
that  he  could  not  remove  his  eyes  from  him. 
This  was  a  dapper  little  man,  dressed  in 
the  most  extravagant,  flashy  style,  who  was 
seated  at  one  of  the  tables,  with  a  female  on 
each  knee,  but  in  such  a  position  that  Beau- 
fort could  not  observe  his  features.  He  was 
singing,  or  rather  humming  the  burthen  of 
a  low  song,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  seemed 
very  familiar  to  Beaufort,  and  added  to  his 
curiosity. 

The  landlord,  as  well  as  his  guests— par- 
ticularly the  female  portion — seemed  to  pay 
much  deference  to  this  person,  and  were  evi- 
dently disposed  to  applaud  and  admire  every- 
thing he  did  or  said,  which  was  probably  to 
be  accounted  for  more  for  the  liberality  with 
which  he  spent  his  money  than  from  any 
sincere  respect  they  entertained  for  him. 

"  So,  Mr.  Joe  Trapps,"  observed  the  land- 
lord, addressing  the  individual  just  men- 
tioned, "  you're  going  to  leave  me,  are  you  ?" 
"Vhy,  yes,"  replied  Trapps,  as  he  was 
called,  "  yer  see,  business  of  importance  calls 
me  to  London  this  very  day,  and  I'm  off  as 
soon  as  the  coach  arrives  " 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it,  Joe,"  said  the  landlord, 
"  for  you're  such  a  merr_y  fellow,  and  spend 
your  money  so  freely,  that  we  shall  scarcely 
know  vrhat  to  do  without  you." 

"  Veil,"  returned  Joe,  "  I  fancy  that  few 
know  how  to  do  the  amiable  and  the  gentle- 
manly better  than  Joe  Trapps.  He  is  always 
ready  for  auything,  to  crack  a  joke,  or  crack 
a  bottle ;  to  sing,  dance,  drink,  or  fight ;  in 
short,  nothing  comes  amiss  to  Joe  Trapps. 
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Hows'ever,  yer  know  the  best  of  friends  must 
part,  consequently  I  must  leave  you,  as  I 
said  afore;  but  I  dare  say  it  won't  be  long 
afore  I  shall  see  you  again.*' 

Beaufort  had  listened  with  breathless  at- 
tention to  every  word  of  this  speech,  and  the 
tones  of  the  voice  struck  him  more  forcibly 
than  before.  Surely  he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. He  walked  round  to  a  seat  immedi- 
ately opposite  Joe  Trapps,  so  that  he  might 
Lave  a  iull  view  of  his  features,  and  he  started 
and  could  hardly  refrain  from  giving  expres- 
sion to  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  grati- 
fication, for,  in  spite  of  a  large  pair  of  bushy 
whiskers,  he  immediately  recognised  in  the 
features  of  the  pretended  Joe  Trapps,  those 
of  Lis  old  particular,  and  associate  in  crime, 
Sam  Filcher. 

At  first  Sam  either  did  not  observe  him,  or 
did  not  appear  to  take  any  notice  of  him, 
but  Beaufort  shifted  nearer  to  him,  and  his 
female  companions  having  left  him.  he  turned 
his  attention  upon  him ;  their  eyes  met,  and 
it  was  evident,  notwithstanding  the  strange 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  Beaufort, 
that  Filcher  also  recognised  him. 

They  exchanged  significant  glances  enjoin- 
ing  to  silence,  and  Sam  watching  the  op- 
portunity when  no  one  could  observe  or 
overhear  him,  he  whispered  to  Beaufort — 

"  Meet  me  in  the  out-house  at  the  back  of 
the  tavern  in  half  an  hour.  Mind,  be  cau- 
tious." 

"  All  right,"  whispered  Beaufort,  in  reply, 
"  I  will  be  there." 

They  then  rejoined  then  own  companions, 
and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  each 
other. 

Beauibrt  whose  astonishment  may  be  con- 
ceived, hailed  this  meeting  as  one  of  the 
most  Ibrtunate  that  could  have  occ^urred 
under  the  present  circumstances,  especially 
as  Sam  Filcher,  to  judge  from  his  appear- 
ance and  display  of  liberality,  seemed  to  be 
in  no  want  of  money ;  and  he  considered  it 
a  good  omen  of  his  future  success  in  the 
guilty  plans  he  had  drawn  out  for  himself 

In  a  few  minutes  Sam  quitted  the  table, 
and  retired  into  the  house,  and  Beaufort 
continued  to  keep  the  company  he  had 
joined  in  till  the  time  appointed  had  nearly 
arrived,  when  making  some  excuse  he  walked 
away,  and  sought  the  old  out-house  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  tavern  mentioned  by 
Filcher. 

He  was  not  there,  and  Beaufort,  after 
waiting  some  minutes,  began  to  grow  impa- 
tient, and  to  imagine  that  Sam  had  deceived 
him,  when  he  heard  footsteps  approaching, 
and  presently  afterwards  Filcher  looked  in 
cautiously,  and  perceiving  that  Beaufort  was 
there  entered,  and  closed  the  door  ai'ter  him. 
*'  Filcher,"  said  Beaufort,  "  is  it  possible  ?" 

"  Vot,  the  captain,"  replied  the  former, 


veil,  I  never,  this  is  a  most  lucky  and  extra- 
ordinary meeting.   Who'd  have  thought  it  ?" 

"  True,"  said  Beaufort ;  "  but  think  you 
that  the  affair  of  my  escaping  from  the  hulks 
is  blown  over  ?" 

" No  doubt  of  it."  said  Sam,  "though  it 
was  rather  uncivil  of  you,  I  must  say,  to  de- 
part and  leave  your  old  friend  in  limbo." 

"  It  could  not  be  helped  ;  but  how  is  it  I 
see  you  at  liberty  before  your  time  has  ex- 
pired ?" 

"  Oh,"  answered  Sam,  "I  was  discharged 
honourably  before  my  time,  in  consequence 
of  niy  good  behaviour." 

Beaufort  smiled. 

''  Well,"  he  observed,  "  I  need  not  say 
how  happy  I  am  to  see  you  again,  Sam,  and 
looking  so  well  ;  you  seem  to  have  fared 
much  better  than  myself.  What  game  are 
yoa  now  pursuing  ?" 

"  You  need  not  ask  that  question,  captain 
— it  is  the  old  one  to  be  sure.  Some  time 
ago  I  met  with  an  extraordinary  windfall,  so 
1  changed  my  name  to  that  of  Joe  Trapps, 
which  was  that  of  one  of  my  old  friends, 
and  togging  myself  to  the  best  advantage,  I 
have  been  leading  the  life  of  a  gentleman 
ever  since.  Hows'ever,  I  am  nearly  run  to 
seed,  so  I'm  oflf  to  London  to  see  whether  I 
cannot  replenish  my  purse." 

"  A  wise  resolution ;  but  you  will  not  de- 
sert an  old  friend  ?" 

"Not  never,"  replied  Sam,  emphatically, 
"  Sam  Filcher  was  never  the  man  to  be  un- 
grateful. You  and  I  have  seen  some  life  to- 
gether. Captain — though  you  are  not  quite 
all  brandy  now  as  you  used  to  be — and  I 
hope  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  more  yet, 
before  the  last  day  of  reck'ning  comes,  and 
we  reach  that  helyvated  position,  don't  they 
call  it,  which—" 

"Silence,"  interrupted  Beaufort,  hastily, 
and  shuddering. 

"Veil,"  observed  Filcher,  coolly,  "it's  not 
a  wery  pleasant  subject  to  refer  to,  certainly, 
but  it's  what  must  come  one  day  or  other,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that's  certain.  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  it.  But  I  say,  captain,  how 
is  it  1  see  you  in  your  present  character?" 

"  There  is  no  time  to  explain  now,  but  I 
will  at  some  future  time.  So  you  go  this 
day  to  London  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  I  am  to  be  your  companion  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  you  are.  And  hark  ye,  cap- 
tain, I  fancy  you  will  find  some  profitable 
business  for  you  on  our  arrival  there." 

"  What  mean  yoa  ?" 

"  Lord  Selborne." 

"Ah!  what  of  him?" 

"  Vhy,"  answered  Sam,  "  I  seed  in  a  news* 
paper  yesterday,  among  the  fashionable  intel- 
ligence, which  in  course  I  always  reads,  that 
Lord  Selborne  had  arrived  at  his  mansioa  ia 
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St.  James's  Square,  from  the  Continent,  after 
his  return  from  America." 

"  Then  he  was  saved,"  exclaimed  Beaufort, 
with  a  mingled  look  of  satisfaction  and 
malice,  "  this  is  indeed  most  fortunate.  If  I 
only  act  with  caution,  I  shall  have  him  com 
pletely  in  my  power." 

"  I  suppose  that  refers  to  the  secret  con- 
tained in  those  papers  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  that  precious  beadle  in  the  country, 
captain  ?" 

"  True." 

"  In  course,  as  I  always  did,  I  share  in  the 
profits  of  this  business?" 

"  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  if 
I  meet  with  success,"  answered  Beaufort. 

"  All  right,"  said  his  companion.  "  I  have 
other  news  which  I've  no  doubt  will  be  wel- 
come to  you." 

"Name  it." 

"  I  have  learnt  that  your  old  particular, 
Amy  Ashford,  is  residing  in  her  native  vil- 
lage." 

"  Psha?"  returned  Beaufort,  impatiently, 
"I  care  nothing  about  that  cold,  insensible 
beauty  now.     I  have  other  game  to  pursue." 

"  But  Phoebe  Mayfield  ?" 

"  Ah,  could  I  ascertain  whether  or  not  she 
is  living." 

"She  is,  and  under  the  same  roof  as  Amy 
Ashford." 

"  Are  you  certain  of  that?" 

"Positive.  Her  and  Amy's  brother  are 
reconciled,  and  as  soon  as  Harry  Ashford 
returns  from  sea,  it  is  said  they  are  to  be 
married." 

"  They  must  not  make  too  sure  of  that. 
But  how  do  you  know  all  this?" 

"  I  learnt  it  in  the  village  of  Dewsbury," 
replied  Pilcber,  "  which  I  visited  a  short 
time  since,  knowing  that  no  one  would  dis- 
cover me  in  my  present  disguise." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of 
satisfaction,  "  then  the  success  of  my  plans 
is  all  but  certain." 

"  Veil,"  remarked  Sam,  "  then  as  this  ex- 
planation has  taken  place,  I  think  we  had 
better  separate  now,  and  it  would  be  better' 
that  we  should  not  be  seen  together.  The 
coach  will  be  here  shortly,  and  1  shaU  depart 
and — " 

"  Of  course,  I  shall  accompany  you." 

"  No,  that  won't  do." 

"Why  not?-' 

"  It  might  tell  tales." 

"  Why,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  with  9,  laugh, 
"  how  remarkably  precautions  you  have  be- 
come of  late." 

"  In  course  I  am,"  returned  Filcher,  "  and 
always  was." 

"  Well  what  do  you  propose  ?" 

"  This  here.  I  shall  go  with  the  coach  to 
the  end  of  the  first  stage.  I  shall  stop  at 
The  Jolly  Travellers,  and  wait  for  you." 


"  Rather  an  expensive  way  of  travelling, 
and  I  don't  see  the  use  of  it." 

"  Don't  you  ?  Well,  I  do,  so  let  me  have 
my  way." 

"  Well,  be  it  so.  But  you  do  not  intemJ 
to  deceive  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  honour,  honour,  you  hurt  my  feel- 
ings by  the  'sinevation,"  replied  the  impu- 
dent and  facetious  scamp.  "  Did  any  one 
ever  know  Sam  Filcher,  the  Sprig  o'  Myrtle, 
as  fit  Hookem  Snivey,  guilty  of  a  dirty  or 
ungentlemanly  action,  'specially  towards  an 
old  pall?" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  your  still  the  same  Sam 
Filcher  that  you  ever  were." 

In  course  I  am." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  most  fortunate  thing  that 
we  have  met,'-  said  Beaufort,  "  and,  if  what 
you  have  told  me  is  the  truth,  only  remain 
faithful  to  me,  and  our  fortune's  made." 

"  Hooray,"  cried  Filcher,  in  a  fit  of  ec- 
stacy,  "that's  the  ticket.  I'll  stick  to  yer 
like  bricks,  and  not  no  mistake.'^ 

"  Well  then,  are  we  agreed  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I'm  to  follow  you  as  soon  as  I  like,  and 
you'll  wait  for  me  at  the  Jolly  Travellers 
inn?" 

"  That's  it,  and  there  we  can  talk  matters 
over  on  the  quiet. 

"  True." 

"  Do  you  want  any  of  the  rowdy  ?"  said 
the  amiable  Mr.  Filcher;  "  Im  not  quite 
cleaned  out  yet;  I've  got  a  few  yellow- boys 
left." 

"  That's  fortunate,"  said  Beaufort,  "  and 
they  will  increase  and  multiply,  no  doubt, 
if  we  only  play  our  cards  well.  However,  I 
do  not  want  money  myself  particularly  just 
now." 

"  That's  better  still,"  returned  Sam,  "  but, 
hark,  there's  the  coach,  so  1  must  be  ofF. 
Mind,  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow  at  the 
Jolly  Travellers." 

"  All  right,  I  will  not  fail  to  be  there,  you 
may  be  sure. 

With  these  words  the  worthy  pair  sepa- 
rated. 


CHAPTEE   LXII. 

THE   OUESE   OS  VILLANY. — DEATH   OF   THE 
COUBTEZAN. 

Beaufort  saw  his  guilty  associate  depart 
by  the  coach,  and  after  passing  a  short  time 
with  the  persons  outside  the  inn,  he  walked 
away  a  short  distance  from  the  spot,  in  ordef 
that  he  might  give  free  indulgence  to  tha 
thoughts  which  this  unexpected  meeting 
with  Sam  Filcher,  at  a  moment  so  opportune, 
naturally  excited. 
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"  What  a  fortunate  circumstance  is  this 
lie  soliloquised;  "it  augars  well  for  the 
future.  Fortune  has  not  yet  entirely  de- 
serted me,  I  find,  although  I  have  so  ex- 
perienced her  frowns.  I  ever  found  Sam 
Klcher  a  most  invaluahle  scoundrel,  and 
time  seems  to  have  improved  him.  And 
then  if  what  he  has  told  me  is  true,  namely 
that  Lord  Selborne  is  in  London,  and  that 
Phoebe  still  lives,  the  success  of  my  designs 
appear  certain.  But  I  must  act  with  the 
utmost  caution,  for,  one  false  move,  and  the 
game  is  up.  His  lordship  will  be  rather 
astounded  at  a  visit  from  me,  I  imagine  ;  for 
no  doubt  he  supposed  that  I  had  perished  in 
the  burning  ship,  and  that  he  was  thus  rid 
of  me  for  ever.  He  will  not  only  find  that 
I  am  living,  but  that  I  am  still  more  rife  for 
mischief  than  ever.  I  will  so  work  upou  his 
fears,  that  he  will  not  dare  to  refuse  to  yield 
to  my  demands,  and  having  accomplished 
my  ends,  I  have  only  to  give  Sam  f  ilcher 
the  slip,  retii'e  on  the  continent,  or  to  some 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  finish  my 
days  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  do.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  I  see  a  brilliant  prospect  before  me,  and 
I  am  confident  that  my  expectations  will  not 
end  in  disappointment." 

Such  were  the  guilty  hopes  in  which  the 
villain  indulged  for  some  time,  when  he 
returned  to  the  inn. 

Here  all  was  riot  and  confusion,  the  man 
whom  he  had  robbed  had  discovered  his  loss, 
and  having  accused  several  innocent  persons, 
it  led  to  a  general  fight,  which  did  not  seem 
likely  to  terminate  until  some  serious  mis- 
chief was  done. 

Beaufort  found-  himself  in  rather  a 
dangerous  situation,  he  having  the  purse 
and  its  contents  about  him,  and  he  there- 
fore thsught  it  was  the  wisest  plan  to  de- 
camp at  once,  lest  suspicion  should  fall  upon 
him,  and  he  did  so  accordingly,  before  he 
was  observed  by  any  one,  and  striking  into 
a  bye-road  at  the  back  of  the  house,  he 
hurried  along  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
for  some  time,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  till  at 
length  having  gained  the  end  of  the  road,  he 
branched  off  in  the  direction  that  the  coach 
had  taken,  intending  to  proceed  as  far  on 
the  way  to  the  place  where  him  and  Sam 
Filcher  had  appointed  to  meet,  as  he  could 
that  night. 

As  he  journeyed  on,  he  continued  to  re- 
flect, with  feelings  of  no  little  satisfaction 
and  exhultation,  upon  the  favourable  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  prospects,  and 
to  deliberate  upon  the  schemes  of  villany  he 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  put  into  execu- 
tion, and  it  was  long  since  he  had  felt  so 
elated  and  sanguine  in  his  expectations  as 
he  did  at  present. 

"  I  will  no  longer  live  the  grovelling  life 
which  I  have  done  for  sometime  past,"  he 


muttered  to  himself;  "the  once  gay  and 
sparkling  Captain  Beaufort  will  he  himself 
again  in  spite  of  everything.  Lord  Selborne 
has  abundance  of  wealth,  and  a  portion  of  it, 
I  am  resolved  shall  fall  to  my  share,  I 
must,  I  will  have  money,  or  die  in  the  effort 
to  obtain  it." 

At  length,  after  travelling  for  about  a 
couple  of  hours,  he  came  suddenly  upon  an 
old  fashioned  road  side  inn,  which  was  a 
very  welcome  sight  to  him,  as  he  felt  tired, 
and  was  resolved  therefore  to  put  up  there 
for  the  night,  and  pursue  his  way  to  The 
■Jolly  Travellers  in  the  morning. 

His  appearance  was  in  no  way  calculated 
to  excite  suspicion,  and  having  plenty  of 
money — which  had  been  a  stranger  to  him 
tor  some  time — he  boldly  entered  the  house, 
and  was  quickly  accommodated  with  such 
refreshmeut  as  he  required,  of  which  having 
partaken,  and  desiring  to  be  called  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  quickly  retired 
to  rest. 

In  the  morning,  soon  after  daylight,  he 
resumed  his  journey,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
arrived  in  two  or  three  horns,  and  walking 
into  The  Jolly  Travellers  —  which  was 
situated  in  a  market  town — he  inquired,  as 
Sam  Filcher  had  instructed  him  to  do,  as  he 
was  well  known  to  the  landlord  by  that 
name,  for  Mr.  Trapps. 

"  You  are  the  person  then  whom  Mr,  Joe 
Trapps  expected,  I  presume?"  saidtheland- 
lord,  eyeing  Beaufort  from  top  to  toe,  a  kind 
of  scrutiny  which  he  did  not  much  approve 
of,  but  of  which  he  took  no  notice." 

To  the  landlord's  question  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative. 

"Well,"  said  the  former,  "he  has  only 
gone  out  fot  a  bit  of  a  walk,  but  he  will  be 
back  presently.     What  shall  I  bring  you  ?'' 

"  A  good  stiff  glass  of  grog,"  replied  Beau- 
fort, maintaining  the  sailor's  character,  "and, 
harkye,  my  old  skipper,  it  must  be  none  of 
yom*  three  water  tackle,  d'ye  hear  ?" 

"  All  right,"  answered  the  landlord,  "  and 
I'll  warrant  you'll  not  find  such  grog  in  the 
country  as  you  will  at  The  Jolly  Travellers," 

The  landlord  departed  to  fulfill  the  order 
of  his  guest,  and  quickly  returned,  not  only 
with  the  grog,  but  also  accompanied  by  Sam 
Filcher. 

"  Ah,  Binnacle,  my  old  friend,"  exclaimed 
Sam  Filcher,  grasping  Beaufort's  hand,  at 
the  same  time  winking  his  eye  significantly, 
unobserved  by  the  landlord,  "  I'm  glad  to 
see  you.  Master  Tapster,  you  can  retire,  if 
you  please,  for  me  and  my  friend  Ben  have 
some  private  business  together." 

The  landlord  obeyed,  at  the  same  time 
Beaufort  could  not  help  imagining  that  he 
eyed  them  both  with  a  singular  look  of 
suspicion. 

"  You've  kept  your  word,"  ssid  Beaufort. 


'•In  course  I  have;  you  didn't  expect  I 
was  going  to  break  it,  did  you  ?"  said  Sam 
Filclier, 

"  'Tis  well ;  we  understand  each  other." 

"  I  should  think  so.  We  ought  to  do.  So 
now  to  business." 

"  The  landlord  seems  to  know  you  well," 
observed  Beaufort,  "but  I  did  not  half  like 
his  looks.  He  seemed  to  eye  us  both  with 
suspicion.'' 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  yer,  captain,"  replied  Sam ; 
"old  Tapster  is  one  of  us;  since  you  have 
been  away  I  have  done  a  good  deal  on  the 
road,  and  many  a  job  he  has  put  me  fly  to, 
knowing  that  I  never  acted  shabby  for  the 
information.  I  dare  say,  now,  that  he 
fancies  you're  a  reg'lar  tar,  just  returned 
from  sea  with  plenty  of  rowdy,  and  that  I'm 
going  to  make  a  wiotim  of  you," 
2^0.  28. 


"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  laughed  Beaufort ;  "  but 
"SFhat  do  you  propose?" 

"That  we  stay  here  to-day,  and  depart  at 
night,"  answered  Filcher ;  "  we  had  better 
do  the  journey  on  foot,  for  there's  no  know- 
ing what  luck  might  turn  up  on  the  road, 
eh?" 

"  True;  but  I,^m  anxious  to  reach  Lon- 
don and  see  his  lordship  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

"  All  right,"'  said  Sam  ;  "  and  I  say,  cap- 
tain, I  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  you  to 
change  your  toggs,  when  we  get  there,  for  a 
more  fashionable  suit,  as  you  intend  to  pay 
your  respects  to  von  of  the  «;ea-stocracy, 
eh  ?" 

"  True,"  answered  Beaufort,  "  that  is  not 
a  bad  suggestion,  Sam." 
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"  And  SO  you  think  as  how  his  lordship 
will  come  down  handsome  to  keep  dark  what 
you  know,"  said  Sam. 

"  He  dare  not  refuse ;  but  we  will  talk 
more  upon  that  subject  anon." 

To  this  Filcher  agreed,  and  having  called 
for  refreshments  they  were  again  left  to 
themselves 

They  passed  the  day  away  in  relating  to 
each  other  the  different  adventures  they  had 
met  with  since  they  had  been  separated,  and 
in  arianging  their  guilty  plans,  and  in  the 
evening  took  their  departure  from  the  inn, 
pursuing  their  journey  on  foot. 

A  storm  came  on  after  they  had  been  tra- 
velling for  some  time,  and  the  misfortune 
was,  as  Sam  Filcher  informed  his  companion 
they  were  some  miles  from  any  town  or  vil- 
lage, where  they  might  procure  shelter,  and 
they  now  regretted  that  they  had  quitted  the 
Jolly  Travellers,  Beaufort,  who  was  in  no 
very  agreeable  humour,  laying  all  the  blame 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Filcher  for  the  sug- 
gestion, and  which  that  amiable  gentleman 
bore  with  the  most  exemplary  patience  and 
forbearance. 

They  were  in  an  open  part  of  the  country, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  least  to 
shelter  theni  from  the  rain,  which  came  down 
in  torrents,  the  wind  at  the  same  time  blow- 
ing a  perfect  hurricane. 

They  were  soori  drenched  to  the  skin,  but 
while  fjeaufort  ga,ve  vent  to  his  rage  in  re- 
peated curses,  Sam  bore  it  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  indifference,  and  seemed  rather 
to  enjoy  it  than  otherwise,  bumming  a  flash 
song  and  whistling  by  torns. 

"Fool,"  said  Beaufort  at  last,  passionately, 
"  are  you  trying  to  mock  me?  What  is  there 
to  excite  your  mirth  in  sueJb  a  confoyoded 
storm  as  this?" 

"  Wot's  the  use  of  crying  about  it,  cap- 
tain ?"  returned  Filcher,  "  yer  see  I  didn't 
like  it  at  first,  but  now  I'm  wet  through  I 
don't  mind  it," 

"Bah,"  said  Beaufort,  surlily,  "no  more 
of  this  foolery.  Know  you  not  of  any  p}|^e 
where  we  may  find  accommodation  for  the 
night?"  ^ 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  facetious  Sam,  with 
a  broad  grin  overspreading  his  ugly  features, 
"  the  next  village  we  come  to,  which,  as  near 
as  I  can  guess,  is  not  much  more  than  four 
miles  from  this  here  blessed  spot." 

"  Damn  you ! ' '  exclaimed  Beaufort,  clench- 
ing his  fist  in  a  menacing  manner,  and  evi'' 
dently  half  disposed  to  deal  him  a  blov,-,  but 
Sam  Filcher  only  grinned  more  frightfully 
than  before,  and  seemed  to  endeavour  to  im- 
press upon  his  companion's  mind  that  "  the 
Sprig  of  Myrtle,  him  as  fit  Hookem  Snivey," 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  intimidated. 
So  Beaufort  wisely,  it  probably  might  be 
considered,  took  a  second  thought,  and  con- 


tented himself  with  a  growl,  aud  then  a 
volley  of  oaths,  which  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  excite  the  humour  of  Mr.  Filcher 
the  more. 

The  storm  became  more  fierce  than  ever, 
and  Beaufort's  rage  kept  full  pace  with  it. 
The  elements  themselves  were  certainly  not 
more  angry  than  he  was,  and  Sam  Filcher's 
mirth  rose  in  an  equal  ratio,  for  which  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  attempt  to 
account,  seeing  that  it  was  such  a  night  as 
even  the  most  uncharitably  and  malicious 
person  would  not  have  wished  their  greatest 
enemy  to  be  out  in. 

They  now  entered  a  lane,  dark  and  dreary, 
except  when  at  intervals  it  was  illumined  by 
the  broad  vivid  glare  of  the  sheet -lightning, 
which  only  served  to  render  more  visible  the 
utter  misery  and  hopelessness  of  their  situa- 
tion. 

"  Where  does  this  damr^ed  Igijfe  lead  to?'' 
demanded  Beaufort,  in  the  same  gurly  tones. 

"  Not  knowing,  can't  say,"  was  the  an- 
swer of  Filcher,  witli  another  broad  grin, 
accompanied  by  a  whistle  of  the  most  per- 
fect indifference,  "  somewhere,  or  nowhere, 
just  as  it  happens,  I  s'pose,  Come,  I  say, 
captain,  don't  drop  down  on  your  luck  at 
this  here  trifle,  it's  unworthy  of  a  pri —  milin- 
tary  man,  I  meant  to  say.  Ve  took  precious 
good  care  to  be  pretty  vet  inside  afore  ve  left 
the  Jolly  Travellers— and  arn't  ve  jolly  tra- 
vellers now?— ^so  I  means  to  say  as  how  ve 
oughtn't  to  grumble  at  being  a  little  vet  out- 
side." 

Another  oath  rew&jded  this  tally  of  vulgar 
wit  on  the  p^r-t  of  Sam,  and  Beaufort  find- 
ing that  it  was  no  use  endeavouring  to  elicit 
anything  like  information  or  consolation 
from  him,  relapsed  into  sullen  silence,  broken 
at  intervals  only  by  curses  on  Sam  and  the 
weather  in  particular. 

They  had  now  nearly  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lame,  when  there  was  another 
broad  glare  of  lightning,  and  Sam  Filcher 
gave  an  extra  whistle  in  a  shrill  note,  and 
slapped  his  thigh  in  an  apparent  state  of  the 
highest  gratification. 

"What's  the  matter  now,  fool?'*  interro- 
gated Beaufort,  peremptorily. 

"  Vhy,  didn't  you  see?" 

"See  what?" 

"  That  here  blessed,  precious,  welcome 
sight." 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  There.  All  right.  Travellers  taken  in 
and  done  for." 

"  There  w^as  another  vivid  flash,  and  Beau- 
fort straining  his  eyes  in  the  direction  to 
which  Sam  pointed,  beheld  what  appeared  to 
be  the  outlines  of  some  building  at  the  end 
of  the  lane. 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  that  is,  Sam?" 
he  eagerly  demanded. 
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"Why,"  answered  Sam,  "it  certainly  is 
neither  a  tree  nor  a  busli/nor  a  horse  nor 
an  ass,  but  if  I  must  be  allowed  to  give  my 
candid  opinion,  I  should  take  it  to  be  some 
kind  of  a  building  where  any  poor  devils, 
exposed  to  such  a  storm  as  this,  might  con- 
trive to  find  a  shelter.'' 

This  opinion  perfectly  coincided  with  the 
one  which  Beaufort  had  himself  formed,  so 
they  pushed  on  their  way,  and  quickly  arriv- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  lane,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  their  surmises  confirmed. 

It  was  an  old  ruined  brick  building,  with- 
out doors  or  windows,  but  which  at  some 
remote  period  might  probably  have  been 
used  as  a  dwelling  house,  in  spite  of  its 
lonely  situation. 

The  entrances  Vv'ere  half  blocked  with 
rubbish,  and  the  wind  howled  dismally 
through  the  ruinous  and  long  deserted 
chambers. 

"  This-here  is  not  von  of  the  most  lively 
looking  ijlaces,  captain,"  observed  Filcher; 
"  but  as  you  nautical  seamen  say,  any  port 
in  a  storm.  So,  here  goes,  there's  no  one  to 
object  to  our  entrance  except  it  be  the  owls 
and  the  rats,  and  all  sich  like  warmint,  and 
them  ve  doesn't  mind.  Come  along,  govner, 
I'll  lead  the  way." 

Beaufort  returned  no  answer  to  these  ob- 
servations, but.  followed  Filcher  over  the 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  through  the  lank 
grass  into  the  interior  of  the  building,  which 
presented  an  aspect  suiEciently  cheerless 
and  uninviting,  the  flooring  of  the  upper 
stories  having  given  way  and  fallen,  reveal- 
ing the  roof,  broken  in  many  places,  and 
freely  admitting  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

Sam  scrambled  his  way,  closely  followed 
by  Beaufort,  to  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  one 
corner,  that  was  shelterd  from  the  rain,  on 
which  he  contentedly  seated  himself,  inviting 
his  surly  companion  to  do  the  same. 

"  Veil,  here  ve  are  safely  housed  at  last, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  best  of  quarters,"' 
he  remarked,  "  and  as  this  j^recious  storm 
does  not  seem  likely  to  leave  off  to-night, 
vhy,  vot  I've  got  to  say  is,  ve  may  as  veil 
make  our  miserable  lives  happy.'' 

"  Curse  you  for  a  thoughtless  fool  in  ad- 
vising that  we  should  leave  the  inn  till  the 
morning;  we  should  have  been  comfortably 
in  bed  before  this.'' 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  returned  Sam,  "  but 
vot's  the  use  of  blaming  me  ?  If  I  vos  a 
fool  for  giving  advice  which  I  thought  vos 
for  the  best,  vot  vos  you  for  foUering  it  ?" 

"  Bah !  " 

"Veil,  its  no  use  complainin',  it  can't  be 
helped  now ;  for  my  own  part,  I'm  of  a 
happy,  contented  disposition,  and  never  yet 
out  of  temper  about  trifles.  Come,  captain, 
although  this  here  is  not  exactly  a  palace, 
and  this  old  rubbish  is  not  quite  so  pleasant 


and  comfortable  to  lie  upon  as  a  bed  of  down, 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  open  air,  so  we'd 
better  make  the  best  of  it." 

Beaufort  grumbled  something  to  himself, 
but  returned  no  distinct  answer,  and  they 
remained  silent  for  some  minutes. 

The  storm  was  now  at  its  height,  the 
flashes  of  lightning  and  the  peals  of  thun- 
der were  almost  incessant,  while  the  wind 
and  the  rain  kept  pace  with  them. 

"  How  I  pities  any  poor  creatures  as  is 
exposed  to  the  clemency  of  the  weather,  and 
without  not  no  means  of  shelter,  or  where  to 
lay  their  precious  heads,''  at  length  remarked 
Sam,  in  his  usual  style.  "  I  say,  captain, 
ouglitn't  we  to  consider  ourselves  lucky  that 
we  are  not  placed  in  a  similar  melancholy 
and  miserable  situation.  I  wish,  however, 
that  I  had  thought  to  bring  a  bottle  of  rum 
in  my  pocket  from  the  inn,  and  a  couple  of 
short  pipes,  then  we  might  have  enjoyed 
ourselves  like  gentlemen." 

"  Will  nothing  stop  that  confounded  sar- 
castic tongue  of  your's  ?"  said  Beaufort. 

"  Hush — listen." 

"What's  the  matter  now?  What  strange 
fancy  have  you  got  into  your  stupid  head?" 

"  J  thought  I  heard  a  sound." 

"  A  sound — why  it  is  all  soiuid,  vdiat  with 
the  wind  and  the  thunder,  and  the  pattering 
of  the  rain,  it  is  nothing  else  but  sounds." 

"Ah,  but  I  thought  I  heard  something 
else,"  remarked  Sam,  "  it  was  a  groan,  or 
else  I  never  heard  a  groan  in  my  blessed 
Ufe." 

"  Psha,"  exclaimed  Beaufort,  "  you  are  a 
perfect  idiot,  Sam,  or  else  you  are  trying  all 
you  can  to  vex  and  tease  me,  I've  no  pa- 
tience with  you.  Do  you  imagine  that  this 
wretched  old  place  is  haunted  ?" 

"No,  but  I  begin  to  think  we  are  not 
alone." 

"  Nonsense." 

"  You  may  call  it  nonsense  if  you  please," 
returned  Sam,  "  but  I'm  almost  sure  I  heard 
a —  there  again ;  did  you  not  hear  that?" 

Between  the  pauses  of  the  tempest  a  dee^J 
groan  was  heard,  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
they  were,  and  it  smote  the  ears  of  Beau- 
fort distinctly,  who  started  from  his  seat 
with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

"  What  can  that  mean?" 

"Vhj^,  it  means  what  I  said  it  was — a 
groan,"  said  Sam. 

"  It  certainly  sounded  like  one,"  said 
Beaufort,  "  and  it  seemed  to  proceed  from 
yonder  corner.     Let  us  examine  into  this," 

"  Ay,"  returned  Sam,  "  we  can't  both  have 
been  deceived,  so  couie  along." 

The  groan  was  repeated  even  more  audibly 
than  before,  and  convinced  them  that  they 
wt  re  right  in  their  conjectures  as  to  the  part 
liom  wlience  it  came. 

"  Who's  there  ?  what  are  you  ?"  demanded 
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VICE    AND    ITS   victim;    OR, 


Beaufort,  groping  his  way  through  the  dark- 
ness which  pervaded  that  wretched  place, 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  sounds  had 
proceeded,  together  with  his  companion,  Mr. 
Sam  Filcher. 

A  faint  shriek  of  terror,  apparently  min- 
gled with  astonishment,  was  the  answer  to 
those  questions,  and  then  all  was  again  still. 
"There  was  no  mistake  about  that,"  re- 
marked Sam,  "  that  was  a  blessed  female 
woman's  voice,  I'll  swear." 

"  True,  but  it's  so  confounded  dark  that  we 
shall  break  our  legs,  if  we're  not  careful  in 
scrambling  over  this  rubbish." 

"Ah,  see,  there  she  is  in  that  corner,  all 
of  a  heap,  like  a  bundle  of  old  rags." 

A  glare  of  lightning,  which  for  an  instant 
illumined  the  place,  revealed  to  them  the 
wretched  form  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  wo- 
man, lying  crouched  up  and  motionless 
among  the  rubbish. 

Beaufort  instantly  approached  her,  and 
stooping  down  examined  the  unfortunate 
being  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  darkness. 

"  It  is  a  woman,  sure  enough,"  he  said, 
"  poor  wretch,  it  strikes  me  that  it's  all  over 
with  her." 

"  Vhy,  she's  not  dead,  is  she?" 
"  No,  not  exactly,  but  I  fancy  she  soon 
will  be." 

"  Let's  take  her  to  the  opening  yonder," 
said  Sam,  "  and  then  we  can  see  her  features 
better." 

The  wretched  woman  was  quite  insensible, 
but  Beaufort  and  Filcher  carried  her  to  the 
light,  where  they  examined  her  with  much 
curiosity. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  miserable 
than  the  appearance  of  this  unfortunate 
creature,  want,  and  long  suffering  had  almost 
accomplished  their  work,  and  it  was  evident 
that  she  could  not  long  survive. 

"  I  should  say  as  how  she  has  not  been  a 
bad  looking  woman  in  her  time,"  observed 
Sara,  "  but  she  looks  very  bad  now.  Ah, 
vot  a  thing  it  is  to  be  born  to  bad  luck.  She's 
been  von  o'  those  unfortinates,  1  suppose." 

An  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  emo- 
tion from  Beaufort  interrupted  him,  and  he 
observed  that  he  was  gazing  at  the  unfortu- 
nate woman's  ghastly  features  with  looks  of 
surprise,  compassion,  and  incredulity. 
"  Vhy,  vot's  the  matter  now,  guvner  ?" 
"  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?"  cried  Beaufort, 
with  increased  emotion,  as  he  held  the  inani- 
mate form  of  the  insensible  woman  in  his 
arms,  and  still  gazed  anxiously  in  her  pale 
face;  "  this  then  is  the  wreck  of  what  once 
was  all  that  is  beautiful." 

"Vhy,  captain,"  said  his  companion, 
"  blest  if  you  arn't  getting  quite  sentimental. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  know  this 
here  woman." 

"Alas,"  replied  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of 


remorse  that  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him, 
'"too  well — too  well.  Poor  Grace,  terrible 
indeed  is  the  penalty  you  have  had  to  pay 
for  your  numerous  vices,  and  into  many  of 
which  I  led  you. 

"  Come,  come,  I  say,  guvner,"  said  Filcher, 
"  you're  getting  too  serious." 

"  Cease,  fool,"  commanded  Beaufort,  pas- 
sionately and  impatiently,  "  I'm  in  no  hu- 
mour for  your  foolery.  I  am  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  even  villain  as  I  am,  I  cannot  be 
quite  insensible  to  every  feeling  of  remorse, 
when  I  behold  in  this  deplorable  condition 
one  who  once  moved  in  the  highest  circles 
of  fashion,  and  in  whose  favours  I  was  happy 
and  proud  to  bask." 

"  Wheugh,"  exclaimed  Sam,  with  a  whistle 
and  slapping  his  thigh,  "I  begins  to  smell  a 
rat  now.  Vhy,  you  don't  mean  to  say  as 
how  this  here's  your  former  flame  as  I've 
heard  you  so  often  talk  about ;  the  Vidder 
Wildlove,  I  think  you  called  her,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Beaufort,  hastily 
"  'tis  her,  unfortunate  woman,  that  we  should 
ever  meet  again  under  such  wretched,  such 
melancholy  circumstances." 

"  Veil,"  remarked  Sam,  "  she  will  never 
know  anything  about  it,  I  reckon;  for  if 
she's  not  quite  dead  now,  I  fancy  she  wery 
soon  will  be," 

"Will  you  hold  that  stupid  tongue  of 
your's  ?" 

"  Oh,  veil,  I'm  done.  You  needn't  be  so 
snappish  though." 

"Bah?" 

"There,  that's  enough;  don't  put  your- 
self in  a  passion.'' 

Beaufort  returned  no  answer  to  these  ob- 
servations, but  continued  to  support  the 
emaciated  form  of  the  dying  woman  in  his 
arms,  and  to  gaze  upon  her  pale  features 
with  feelings  of  pity  and  remorse,  which  it 
might  have  been  supposed  had  very  long 
since  been  banished  entirely  from  his  guilty 
breast. 

It  was  indeed  the  once  gay,  fashionable, 
and  beautiful  Widow  Wildlove,  and  fearful 
was  the  change  which  time  and  circumstances 
had  wrought  in  her  appearance.  Terrible 
was  the  punishment  she  had  received  for 
the  abandoned  cause  she  had  so  un- 
fortunately pursu.ed.  Deserted  by  her 
former  paramours,  her  friends,  as  they 
falsely  called  themselves,  she  was  driven  on 
the  streets,  and  by  degrees  sunk  to  the  very 
lowest  depths  of  shame  and  degradation. 
The  result  is  seen,  for  days  and  nights  she 
had  wandered  about  the  country,  destitute 
of  even  a  morsel  of  food  but  such  as  she  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  charity,  until  she 
arrived  by  chance  at  this  old  building,  and 
completely  exhausted,  and  unable  to  proceed 
further,  she  had  crawled  into  it,  and  laid 
herself  down  to  die.     For  it  was  evident 
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that  ber  fate  was  decided,  aud  that  a  few 
minutes  only  would  close  her  earthly  career. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  remained  in  the 
same  unconscious  and  inanimate  state,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  slightest  possible  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  that  Beaufort  knew  that 
she  still  lived ;  while  Sam  Klcber  stood  by 
and  looked  on  with  impatient  curiosity. 

"  It's  a  settled  case,"  he  said,  at  last,  care- 
lessly, "  she  has  gone  too  far  to  recover,  and 
you  may  as  well  let  her  go  off  quietly.  I 
don't  suppose  that  you  want  to  be  known  by 
her,  as  I  should  think  it  would  not  be  very 
pleasant  to  you  both." 

•'  Will  you  keep  your  opinions  to  your- 
self?" returned  Beaufort,  angrily,  "and  not 
tender  your  advice  till  you  are  asked  for  it?" 

"  All  right,  I'll  say  no  more." 

"  Hush !  see ;  she  gives  signs  of  reviving." 

A  long  drawn  sigh  escaped  the  bosom  of 
the  unfortunate  woman,  and  the  next  minute 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  becoming  conscious 
that  she  was  supported  in  the  arms  of  some 
one,  she  attempted  to  speak,  but  could  not. 

Beaufort  could  not  conquer  his  agitation, 
and  he  even  trembled. 

"  Grace,  unfortunate  Grace,"  he  exclaimed 
almost  involuntarily. 

The  words,  and  the  tones  of  the  voice  in 
which  they  had  been  spoken,  seemed  to  fall 
upon  the  ear  of  the  dying  woman  with  an 
effect  truly  electrifying;  she  grasped  at 
Beaufort's  arm  convulsively,  and  turned  her 
eyes  upon  his  countenance  with  an  expres- 
sion such  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  de- 
scribe properly,  or  ouce  having  seen  it,  ever 
to  forget. 

Again  the  lightning  illumined  the  place, 
and  the  ghastly  looks  of  the  guilty  Beaufort 
and  his  former  paramour  met. 

A  wild  shriek  escaped  the  lips  of  the  once 
beauteous  Grace  Wildlove,  as  she  recognised 
her  former  companion  in  vice,  she  did  not 
become  insensible,  but  she  grasped  his  arm 
with  still  more  convulsive  vehemence,  and 
gazed  at  him  with  a  mingled  expression  of 
terror,  reproach  and  disgust,  which  made 
him  shudder. 

The  wretched  creature  made  several  in- 
efiectual  attempts  to  speak,  but  at  length  in 
a  voice,  the  very  tones  of  which  spoke  of 
the  rapid  approach  of  death,  thrilling  to  the 
heart,  and  making  an  impression  w^'hich  it 
would  be  difficult  for  anything  to  eradicate, 
she  said — 

"  Partner  in  my  guilt ;  tempter,  villain, 
what  accursed  chance  has  caused  us  thus  to 
meet  again  ?  Come  you  here  to  mock  me 
in  my  last  moments?  Away,  begone,  and 
leave  the  wretched  fallen  one  to  die  alone." 

"  Grace,"  said  Beaufort,  "  this  is  not  the 
time  for  invective  or  reproach,  we  have  both 
been  most  guilty.  I  am  sorry  to  meet  you 
thus,  and  only  wish  that  I  could  render  you 


any  consolation  and  assistance  in  this  terri- 
ble emergency." 

"Consolation!  assistance!"  she  repeated 
hollowly,  and  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  with 
horror  and  disgust  upon  him  ;  "  consolation 
aud  assistance  from  a  guilty  miscreant  like 
you,  to  whose  base  artifices  I  may  attribute 
half  the  damning  sin  upon  my  conscience, 
and  which  makes  me  ^-emble  at  the  thought 
of  eternity ;  cease,  monster,  your  words  are 
tortue  to  my  soul.  Ah,  that  dreadful  pang! 
—'tis  coming — the  last  awful  moment  has 
arrived — life's  busy  and  checquered  scene 
closes  in  darkness  upon  the  wild  career  of 
the  unhappy  courtezan ;  my  sight  grows  dim 
— all  is  black  and  dismal  around;  would 
that  I  could  pray ;  but,  no,  no,  that  must 
not  be.  All-merciful  heaven,  is  there  no 
hope  ?     Pardon — par — " 

The  last  word  remained  unfinished  on  her 
lips,  she  raised  her  eyes  imploringly  and 
despairingly  towards  heaven,  one  deep  sigh 
issued  from  her  lips,  her  eyes  closed,  her 
head  sunk  back,  and  the  guilty  Beaufort 
held  in  his  arms  a  ghastly  corpse. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

THE    FURTHER   PROCEEDINGS   OF   BEAUFORT 
AND   FILCHER. 

For  two  or  three  minutes  the  conscience- 
stricken  Beaufort  continued  to  support  the 
corpse  of  the  unfortunate  Grace  Wildlove  iu 
his  arms,  and  to  gaze  upon  her  ghastly  fea- 
tures in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  whilst  Sam 
Filcher  stood  by,  and  seemed  to  look  upon 
the  awful  spectacle  with  the  most  perfect  in- 
difference. 

"  Well,"  said  the  latter  at  last,  "  it's  all 
over  with  her,  at  any  rate.  Come,  captain, 
what's  the  use  standing  and  looking  at  her 
in  that  manner?" 

"  Unfeeling  brute !  will  nothing  make  any 
impression  upon  y^ur  callous  stubborn, 
nature  ?" 

"  Veil,"  said  the  heartless  ruffian,  "  it's  no 
use  a  crying  about  it;  it's  no  more  than 
what  we  must  all  come  to,  one  time  or  other, 
though  I  doubt  much  whether  the  end  of 
you  and  I  will  be  quite  so  easy  as  her's." 

"  Cease,  I  again  command  you,"  said 
Beaufort;  "  I  have  listened  too  long  to  your 
nonsense.  Yes,''  he  continued,  as  he  gently 
laid  the  cold  remains  upon  the  ground,  "  she 
IS  indeed  no  more,  she's  called  to  her  last  ac- 
count.    Hah." 

He  shuddered  and  averted  his  looks. 

"The  storm  is  now  over,"  remarked  Sam, 
"  and  as  it  is  not  vei-y  pleasant  to  remain 
here  with  a  dead  body,  I  advise  that  we 
should  at  once  proceed  on  our  journey.  The 
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body  of  this  pooi'  woman  will  be  discovered 
by  some  one,  I  dare  say,  and  it  will  be  buried 
by  tlie  parish,  no  doubt." 

"Poor  Grace,"  said  Beaufort,  fixing  an- 
other look  of  pity  on  the  livid  features  of  the 
deceased. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Sam,  impatiently, 
"  do  not  let  us  linger  here  any  longer,  for 
this  place  is  enough  ^o  give  any  one  the 
horrors.  If  we  walk  sharp,  we  shall  soon 
arrive  at  a  town,  where  I  think  we  may  as 
well  put  up  for  the  remainder  of  the  night." 

To  this  Beaufort  silently  assented,  and 
they  quitted  the  building  and  proceeded  on~ 
their  way. 

The  storm,  as  Sam  Filcher  had  intimated, 
had  uovvf  entirely  ceased,  but  the  night  was 
still  dark  and  cheerless,  and  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  spirits,  of  the  traveller. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  those  of  Beaufort 
had  been  in  such  a  depressed  state  as  they 
were  at  present,  and  conscience  was  busy  at 
•work  on  his  brain.  The  awful  and  unex- 
expected  event  which  had  just  taken  place, 
had  made  a  powerful  and  solemn  impression 
upon  his  mind,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  re- 
move, and  he  brooded  in  gloomy  and  painful 
silence  over  it. 

Sam  Filcher  did  not  offer  to  break  in  upon 
the  dismal  meditations  of  his  companion,  but 
alternately  whistled  and  hummed  a  song  to 
himself,  apparently  in  a  very  contented  and 
satistactory  state  of  mind. 

"  Hold  that  confounded  noise,"  at  length 
said  Beaufort,  in  surly  tones  ;  "what  the  devil 
have  you  got  to  whistle  and  sing  about,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  And  what  have  I  got  to  cry  about  I 
should  like  to  know  ?"  returned  Sam,  "  I 
always  like  to  put  the  most  cheerful  heart 
upon  everything." 

"Psha  J  you  have  been  full  of  your  foolery 
all  the  evening." 

"  Well  you  may  call  it  foolery,  if  you  please 
captain,  but  for  my  own  part,  I  consider  it 
more  t'other,  when  a  man  wishes  to  make 
himself  happy  and  agrf  cable  with  everybody 
and  everything.  Th'  fact  on  it  is,  guvner, 
that  you  are  not  in  one  of  your  best  of 
humours  to-night,  and  I  think  you  might 
treat  an  old  pal,  and  one  who  is  ready  to 
serve  you,  more  civilly.  Hous'ever,  if  my 
company's  so  disagreeable  to  you,  I  think  we 
had  better  part,  and  you  can  go  one  way  and 
I  another.  Sam  Filcher  does  not  like  too 
much  ot  the  monkey,  'specially  when  he  gives 
no  cause  for  it." 

"  Psha,''  replied  Beaufort,  who  saw  that 
Sam  was  now  getting  angry  with  him,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  aggravate 
that  feeling  ;  "  what's  the  use  of  our  quarrel- 
ing, Filcher?  1  did  not  wish  to  offend 
you." 

"  Oh,  well,  that  alters  th'  business,  and  as 


I  am  not  easily  offended,  why  I  accept  your 
apology." 

"  The  fact  is,  Filcher,"  observed  Beaufort, 
*'  that  this  adventure  to  night  has  somewhat 
staggered  rae.  I  cannot  help  feeling  some 
regret  at  the  death  of  my  former  paramour. 
She  possessed  a  generous  heart,  and  I  believe 
at  one  time  that  she  was  sincerely  attached 
to  me." 

"  Poor  creetur,'' said  Sam,  sympathetically, 
"  it's  a  pity  she  could  not  weather  th'  storm 
better.  Hous'ever  think  no  more  about  it, 
captain,  we  shall  soon  have  other  and  more 
partic'lar  business  to  attend  to.'' 

"  True,  and  if  success  does  not  crown  my 
designs,  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine." 

"Well,  there's  not  much  fear  of  that,  I 
should  think,  if  as  you  say,  you  have  got 
Lord  Selborne  so  completely  in  your  power." 
"  I've  told  you  the  truth,  Sam,  but  as  I 
have  before  said,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  act  with  caution." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  coincided  Filcher,  "  I 
think  you  know  that  you  can  depend  upon 
me  ?'' 

"  I  do,  I  never  found  you  deceive  me  yet." 
"  And  you  never  will,  that,  is,  if  you  only 
act  the  thing  that  is  fair  towards  me.     De- 
ceive, old  pals  ?  'Tis  not  in  his  natur',  honour, 
honour,  amongst  the — gentlemen  I  mean." 

,  And  the  reckless  and  facetious  scamp 
placed  his  hands  upon  his  heart  with  mock 
solemnity  and  sincerity. 

"  Enough,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  laugh  ; 
"  I  am  satisfied,  but  have  we  much  farther  to 
go  before  we  shall  arrive  at  the  town  you 
spoke  of?     I'm  getting  tired." 

"  A  few  minutes  more  will  bring  us  to 
it,"  answered  Sam,  "  and  devihsh  glad  I  am 
of  it,  for  for  I'm  not  only  tired,  but  precious 
hungry  and  dry." 

Having  thus  spoken,  Sam  Filcher  recom- 
menced whistling  and  singing  heartily. 

"All  right,  here  we  are  at  last,  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  pointing  to  some  glimmering 
lights  between  the  trees,  at  a  short  distance 
and  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  the 
windov/s  of  human  habitations. 

Beaufort  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and 
in  another  minute  or  two,  breaking  in  be- 
tween the  trees,  they  came  suddenly  upon 
the  town,  at  the  entrance  to  which  there  was 
a  comfortable  looking  inn,  which  they  im- 
mediately entered,  and  soon  found  themselves 
seated  before  a  cheerful  lire,  and  supplied 
with  such  refreshments  as  they  required. 

Having  despatched  these,  and  passed  a 
short  time  in  conversation,  they  retired  to 
rest. 

But  the  awful  scene  of  the  death  of  Grace 
Wildlove,  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  old 
building,  still  continued  to  haunt  the  imagi- 
nation and  disturb  the  guilty  nund  of  Beau- 
fort, and  for  some  lime  would  not  suii'er  him 
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to  sleep.  The  last  words  of  the  wretched 
woman^  too,  had  made  an  impression  on  him 
that  he  could  not  get  rid  of,  and  hardened 
and  callous  as  he  usually  was  his  consdence 
severely  smote  him.  He  recalled  to  his  me- 
mory the  fair  and  virtuous  being  that  she 
was  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
her,  and  when  he  reflected  that  it  was  his 
insidious  artifices  that  first  lured  her  from 
the  paths  of  rectitude  and  honour,  and  ulti- 
mately plunged  her  so  deeply  in  crime  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  extricate  herself, 
he  could  not  but  look  upon  himself  as  a 
villain  of  the  very  deepest  dye.  And  what 
could  he  expect  would  ultimately  be  his  fate  ? 
What  the  certain  reward  of  the  numerous 
crimes  he  had  committed,  and  which  called 
aloud  for  retribution  ?  He  shuddered  with 
an  instinctive  feeling  of  horror  at  the  thought, 
and  it  was  long  ere  he  had  felt  such  fears  and 
qualms  of  conscience  before. 

"But  away  with  these  cowardly  thoughts 
and  feelings,''  he  at  length  ejaculated,  making 
a  strong  etf'ort  to  arouse  himself  from  them  ; 
"  it  is  now  too  late  for  repentance  or  remorse. 
I  cannot  recal  the  past,  1  have  proceeded  too 
far  in  the  pathway  of  crime  to  retrace  my 
guilty  footsteps,  and  I  must  therefore  learn 
to  brave  the  future,  whatever  my  fate  may 
be.  Selborne  must  and  shall  comply  with 
my  demands,  however  repugnant  to  his  feel- 
ings it  may  be,  and  fortune's  smiles  will  then 
once  more  be  mine,  and  I  may  then  again 
launch  forth  into  those  scenes  of  gaiety  and 
pleasure  1  once  so  freely  indulged  in." 

With  these  thoughts  the  guilty  man  en- 
deavoured to  drown  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  after  a  time  he  sunk  off  to  sleep. 

But  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  banish  the 
torturing  ideas  that  had  racked  his  brain, 
they  pursued  him  in  his  dreams,  and  rendered 
the  hours  of  sleep  those  of  misery  instead  of 
rest. 

Again  he  fancied  himself  in  the  old  ruinous 
building,  with  the  fierce  tempest  raging 
without.  Again  he  heard  the  fearful  observa- 
tions of  the  ill-fated  Grace  Wildlove,  and 
witnessed  her  ghastly  features,  her  dying 
agonies.  Once  more  he  listened  to  her 
curses,  and  imagined  that  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  being  realised. 

The  scene  suddenly  changed,  and  he 
imagined  himself  rioting  in  noisy  revelry  and 
dissipation,  whilst  heaps  of  glittering  gold 
were  piled  around  him  and  within  his  grasp. 
How  he  laughed  in  all  the  delirium  of  his 
wild  and  frantic  delight,  ai'.d  went  to  seize 
the  boundless  wealth  within  his  reach,  but 
at  the  moment  the  most  frightful  yells  rent 
the  air,  such  as  fiends  alone  could  give 
utterance  to,  the  gold  vanislied,  and  hideous 
mocking  faces  supplied  its  place,  fierce 
flames  of  fire  blazed  on  every  side,  the  earth, 
the  air,  his  every  respiration  were  hot,  in- 


tensely! insupportably  hot  and  suffocating, 
his  very  brain  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  and  his 
bursting  eyelids  in  their  sockets.  He  felt 
himself  imprisoned  in  a  fiery  furnace,  and 
without  the  means  of  escape.  Oh,  the 
horror,  the  agony  of  that  moment,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  pourtray  it.  He  shrieked 
aloud,  and  all  recollection  left  him. 

Again  he  dreamt,  and  different  again  was 
the  vision  presented  to  his  disordered 
imagination.  He  was  wandering  alone,  and 
at  night,  across  a  wild  and  barren  moor  over 
which  the  howling  wind  swept  in  frightful 
gusts,  accompanied  by  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  and  the  murmuring  of  distant 
thunder  at  intervals.  He  fancied  in  his 
dream,  he  knew  not  why  he  was  there,  but 
some  invisible  and  inresistibie  power  seemed 
to  urge  him  on,  although  horrors  accumulated 
around  him  as  he  proceeded,  and  a  terrible 
foreboding  that  the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  ap- 
proaching, tortured  his  mind. 

Denser,  and  still  more  dense  became  the 
darkness,  his  eyes  could  not  penetrate  it 
even  at  the  shortest  distance  before  him,  yet 
he  was  impelled  to  advance,  although  every 
step  he  took  seemed  to  lead  him  nearer  to 
his  awful  fate . 

Suddenly  a  terrific  peal  of  thunder  rent 
the  air,  the  earth  trembled  and  yawned  be- 
neath him,  demoniac  voices  mocked  and 
yelled  in  his  ears,  the  heavens  became  one 
blaze  of  light,  and  immediately  before  him, 
to  his  appalled  sight  was  revealed  a  gibbet, 
in  which  were  the  ghastly  remains  of  some 
wretched  criminal,  in  a  most  horrible  and 
disgusting  state  of  decomposition.  He 
looked  again,  the  livid  features  of  tbe  corpse 
were  perfect,  though  clothed  in  all  the 
horrors  of  violent  death. 

His  limbs  were  convulsed  with  agony,  and 
his  blood  seemed  to  run  icy  cold  throughout, 
for  in  the  features  of  the  corpse  he  recognised 
those  of  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
hundred  unearthly  voices  yelled  in  his  ears  : 

"  Guilty  wretch,  behold  your  certain 
doom." 

The  terrors  of  this  dream  were  too  great, 
and  with  aery  of  agony,  and  the  perspiration 
starting  through  every  pore,  the  guilty  Beau- 
fort awoke,  and  sprang  from  the  bed,  sinking 
on  his  knees,  with  clasped  bands,  he  glared 
around  him  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject 
fear,  and  for  a  few  minutes  scarcely  conscious 
as  to  where  he  was,  or,  whether  what  he  had 
seen  in  his  dream  was  the  effect  of  his  dis- 
ordered imagination,  or  reality. 

But  was  it  a  delusion,  or  did  his  distracted 
fancy  deceive  him  1  At  that  moment,  a  low 
dismal  moaning  sound  smote  his  ears,  and 
turning  round  with  convulsive  haste,  he 
could  almost  have  sworn  that  he  beheld  the 
shadowy  form  of  a  female,  resembling  in 
every  particular  that  of  the  deceased  Grace 
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Wildlove,  glide  noiselessly  across  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  and  gradually  vanish, 
fading  into  thin  air. 

So  strong  was  this  fearful  impression  on 
his  mind,  that  starting  to  his  feet,  and  gaz- 
ing upon  vacancy,  he  trembled  more  vio- 
lently than  before.  But  nothing  was  to  be 
seen,  and  the  silence  which  reigned  around, 
and  throughout  the  house  was  truly  awful. 

Yet  so  powerful  still  was  the  delusion 
which  held  possession  of  his  senses,  strength- 
ened by  the  remembrance  of  his  dream,  that 
for  some  time  he  corild  not  banish  it,  and 
such  were  his  coward  fears  that  he  shuddered 
to  be  alone,  and  was  half  inclined  to  seek 
the  company  of  his  guilty  associate,  Sam 
Filcher,  who  slept  in  the  next  room  to  him ; 
but  the  thoughts  of  the  scorn  and  derision 
with  which  that  worthy  would  be  almost 
certain  to  treat  his  fears  with-held  him,  and 
he  continued  in  the  same  state  of  excite- 
ment. 

It  was  now  at  least  three  hours  past  mid- 
night, and  would  soon  be  daylight,  to  which 
Beaufort  anxiously  looked  forward,  and  to 
some  of  the  persons  in  the  inn  being  stirring, 
for  the  solemn  silence  which  at  present 
reigned  served  to  increase  the  gloom  and 
misery  of  his  thoughts,  and  to  fill  his  mind 
with  all  sorts  of  frightful  images. 

He  walked  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and 
looked  out  on  the  town,  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  tor- 
turing subjects  that  now  engrossed  it,  but  it 
was  some  time  ere  he  could  succeed,  or  in 
the  least  calm  the  agitation  of  his  feelings. 

But  at  length  he  did  contrive  somewhat  to 
arouse  himself,  and  ashamed  of  the  fears 
that  had  assailed  him,  he  said — 

"  Psha  !  what  a  very  fool  I  am  to  suffer 
myself  to  give  way  to  this  worse  than  childish 
weakness.  It  was  but  imagination,  and 
surely  1  have  not  become  so  superstitious  as 
to  let  a  mere  idle  dream  thus  unman  me  ? 
What  have  I  to  fear  ?  And  yet  there  was 
something  so  awfully  prophetic  in  the  vision 
that  foretold  my  doom,  that  even  now  the 
remembrance  of  it  shakes  my  guilty  soul 
with  terror.  Away  with  such  thoughts,  and 
let  me  become  myself  again." 

He  continued  at  the  window,  and  eagerly 
watched  the  coming  daylight,  for  to  seek 
again  to  rest  was  useless,  and  he  feared  to 
sleep,  even  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  so,  lest 
similar  frightful  dreams  as  those  which  had 
before  disturbed  him,  should  once  more 
haunt  his  afflicted  imagination. 

Daylight  at  length  appeared,  and  a  knock 
at  his  chamber  door  soon  afterwards  some- 
what startled  him,  but  on  demanding  who  it 
was,  the  voice  of  Sam  Filcher  re- assured 
him,  and  opening  the  door,  he  gave  ad- 
mittance to  that  amiable  individual,  who 
was  equipped  all  ready  to  resume  the  jour- 


ney which  they  had  on  the  previous  night 
arranged  to  do  at  an  early  hour." 

"  So,  captain,"  observed  Sam,  "  you  are 
up,  and  I  suppose,  after  we  have  had  some- 
thing to  eat— for  I  can  hear  the  people  of 
the  inn  about— you  will  be  ready  for  travel- 
ling, as  we  had  better  make  the  best  of  our 
way  in  the  cool  of  the  morning." 

Beaufort  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Ail  right,"  said  Sam ;  "  but,  eh,  guvner, 
how  pale  and  queer  you  look  this  morning. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  answered  Beaufort, 
evasively,  and  endeavouring  to  conceal  the 
agitation  which  he  had  still  been  unable  to 
entirely  get  rid  of 

"  I  know  better,"  replied  Richer,  "  so  it's 
no  use  trying  to  deceive  me.  Your  looks 
show  me  that  you  have  not  rested  quite  so 
comfortably  as  you  might  have  done.  I 
suppose  you  have  not  been  able  to  forget  the 
adventure  in  the  old  house  last  night,  and 
perhaps  you've  had  unpleasant  dreams," 

"  Well,  well,  what  if  I  should  confess  that 
you  have  guessed  right?"  said  Beaufort. 

"  Why,  then  I  should  say  that  you  are  a 
fool." 

"  How  ?"  said  Beaufort,  indignantly. 

"  I  ax  pardon,  captain,"  said  Filcher,  "if 
I  have  been  too  plain  with  you;  but  the 
idea  of  a  man  of  your  character  being 
alarmed  by  a  dream.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"  Do  not  mock  me,  Sam,  Jor  I  am  in  no 
humour  to  bear  it." 

"  Well,  well,  I  don't  wish  to  vex  you,  cap- 
tain," said  Filcher,  with  a  derisive  grin  upon 
his  vulgar  and  repulsive  countenance  all  the 
while ;  "  but  what  did  you  dream  ?" 

"  Listen,"  replied  Beaufort. 

He  then  related  to  Pilcher  the  particulars 
of  the  strange  vissions  that  had  occurred  to 
him  in  the  night,  and  admitted  that  they 
had  somewhat  startled  him. 

"  Nonsense,  captain,  I'm  surprised  at  you. 
But  come,  we  had  better  not  talk  any  further 
upon  that  here  subject,  and  I  advise  you  to 
think  no  more  about  it.  As  for  that  dream 
about  the  gibbet,  if  it  should  even  come 
true,  some  time  or  other,  I  should  not  be 
disappointed,  for  it  is  no  more  than  what 
gentlemen  of  our  profession  have  a  right  to 
expect,  though  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time 
ere  it  comes  to  our  turn.'' 

Beaufort  muttered  an  oath  at  the  careless 
levity  of  Sam  Filcher,  but  finding  it  was 
useless  to  argue  the  point  with  him,  he  said 
no  more  upon  the  subject,  although,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts,  he  iound  it  impossible  to  treat 
it  wfth  indifference. 

"  Well,  are  you  ready  ?  It's  time  we  was 
on  the  road,"  said  Sam. 

"  Go  on,  I'm  ready.  Anything  to  get  away 
from  this  neighbourhood,  and  to  try  and 
drown  thought,"  said  Beaufort. 
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"  A  tumbler  of  the  landlord's  best  is  the 
only  wery  best  rem-e-dy  for  that,  as  I  knows 
of,"  observed  the  sagacious  Sam  Filcher. 

"  It  cannot  drown  the  voice  of  conscience," 
returned  Beaufort,  forgetting  the  resolution 
he  had  just  formed  to  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject  to  his  hardened  companion. 

"  Conscience  be  damned,"  cried  the  latter; 
"that  may  alarm  fools  and  old  -women,  but 
Mister  Sam  Filcher  is  very  happy  to  say 
that  it  never  troubles  him.  You're  a  drivel- 
ling cur,"  he  added  to  himselfj  but  not  loud 
enough  for  Beaufort  to  hear  him. 

Ashamed  of  the  weakness  he  had  displayed, 
Beaufort  returned  no  answer  to  the  last  ob- 
servations that  Filcher  had  made,  but  arous- 
ing himself,  and  assuming  an  appearance  of 
composure,  he  motioned  to  Sam  to  lead  the 
■way,  and  followed  him  down  the  stairs. 

No.  2y. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

AN   ALARM. — LISTENEKS   HEAR    NO     GOOD    OJ 
THEMSELVES. 

The  two  villains  had  reached  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  they  expected  to  find  the 
landlord,  and  which  was  standing  partially 
open,  and  were  about  to  enter,  when  they 
heard  the  host  engaged  in  conversation  with, 
some  other  person  or  persons,  while  an  ob- 
servation which  at  that  moment  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  former,  bearing  reference  as 
they  imagined  to  themselves,  excited  their 
curiosity,  and  arrested  them  in  their  inten- 
tion, and  Sam,  looking  at  Beaufort  signifi- 
cantly, drew  him  cautiously  and  silently 
aside,  but  into  such  a  position  near  the  door 
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that  they  had  evJry  opportunity  of  over- 
hearing all  that  passed,  and  also  of  making  a 
speedy  retreat  by  a  backv/ay,  should  any 
danger  threaten. 

At  first  they  could  only  catch  broken 
sentences  from  the  low  tones  in  which  they 
were  spoken,  but  still,  however,  quite  suf- 
ficiently to  confirm  their  suspicions,  and  they 
listened  with  deeper  interest,  and  more 
anxious  curiosity  than  before. 

"I  could  almost  swear  to  the  rascals," 
they  at  length  heard  the  landlord  say,  "  not- 
withstanding this  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  robbery,  ahd  the  change  in  their 
personal  appearance.  It  is  impossible  that 
I  can  ever  forget  the  features  of  the  villains 
who  robbed  dhd  so  ill-used  me  on  Hanley 
Moor." 

"Ah!"  said  the  alariiiied  Beaufort,  in  an 
under  tone,  "  'tis  the  old  grasier  Whom  we 
robbed  on  his  way  home  from  market, 
and—"  ,  . 

"Hush!"  whispere'd  Salft;  WA  |i^sping 
Beaufort's  wrist;  "Hsteii." 

"  But  you  may  be  niistaken,  neighbour 
Rogers,"  observed  one  6f  the  landlord's  com- 
panions ;  "  and  it  would  be  awkward  to 
accuse. two  innocent  ilieri,  especially  after  the 
long  time  which  iias  elapsed  since  the 
robbery," 

"But  I  tell  you  I'ln  ciertaiii  |&t  I'm  not 
mistaken^"  returned  the  lahdidVd^  |>ositively  ; 
"  I  had  every  opportunity  of  observing  them 
narrowly,  for  though  they  escaped  after  the 
aifair  with  me,  they  were  shortly  afterwards 
apprehended  for  another  robberjr,  of  which 
they  were  convicted,  and  afterwards  tran- 
sported, from  which  the  tallest  one — who 
used  to  call  himself  Captain  Beautbrt,  I 
think,  and  was  said  to  be  a  gentleman  by 
birth — contrived  to  make  his  escape.  The 
other  flash-looking  fellow,  is  a  regular  London 
scamp,  wlio  has  been  in  prison  almost  as 
many  times  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
It  would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  let  two 
such  scoundrels  escape,  for  no  doubt  they 
are  wanted  for  other  crimes,  so  before  they 
leave  their  roomsj  I  shall  make  it  my  business 
to  go  to  the  constable  and  give  notice,  it's 
strange  to  me  if  I  do  not  make  them  yet  pay 
dearly  for  the  manner  in  which  they  treated 
me." 

"  Still  I  would  advise  you  to  be  cautious, 
friend  Rogers,"  said  the  guest. 

"Nonsense,"  replied  the  host,  impatiently, 
"  do  you  think  thai  I'm  so  rash  and  so  foolish, 
as  to  do  anything  like  that  I  propose,  unless 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  ?  But  satisfy 
yourself,  here  is  the  advertisement  printed 
after  the  robbery  they  committed  on  me, 
offering  a  reward  for  their  apprehension,  and 
giving  a  full  description  of  their  persons, 
read  and  judge  for  yourself." 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  the 


guest  seemed  to  be  perusing  the  advertise- 
ment. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  business 
now  ?"  inquired  the  landlord. 

'.'  ^^^y-.  certainly  I  must  say  that  the  de- 
scription is  exact,''  answered  his  companion; 
"  and  I  am  now  perfectly  of  your  opinion." 

"  To  be  sure,  you  cannot  be  otherwise. 
So  I'll  just  give  instructions  to  my  men 
servants  to  fasten  them  in  their  chambers  so 
as  to  prevent  their  escaping,  and  then  go  and 
give  ititelligence  to  the  constable.  Perhaps 
yob.  will  accompany  me  ?''      • 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  the  guest,  and 
Ihe  landlord  then  rang  the  bell,  for  the 
purpose,  no  doubt,  of  summoning  his  at- 
tendants. 

"  Quick  !"  whispered  Filcher,  grasping 
the  arm  of  Beaufort,  "  there  is  not  an  instant 
to  be  lost,  this  j)lace  is  rayther  too  hot  for 
lis.     Cbme." 

B'eailfort  was  very  much  alarmed,  but  said 
Hot  a  word,  and  suffered  Sam  Filcher  to  con- 
duct him  out  at  the  back  door  near  which 
they  had  been  standing,  and  stealing  across 
a  small  yard,  they  hurried  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection to  the  town,  and  avoiding  the  high 
road,  by  |)roceeding  at  the  top  of  their  «peed, 
they  soon  found  themselves  some  consider- 
able distance  from  the  house,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  present  danger,  and  there  they 
stopped  for  a  shoi-t  time  to  take  breath  and 
to  consult,  being  in  a  narrow  and  shady  lane, 
without  any  person  to  observe  them. 

"  Well,"  observed  Beaufort ;  "  this  is  a 
pretty  piece  of  business.  Our  fancied 
security  was  all  a  delusion,  for  here  are  we 
recognized  only  a  day  or  two  after  my  land- 
ing in  England.  It  is  a  cursed  bad  omen  of 
the  future," 

"  Well,"  replied  Sam,  "  it  is  certainly  a 
rum  start,  now  who  would  ever  have  thought 
of  meeting  with  this  old  man  in  such  a 
difierent  character  as  that  he  appeared  in 
when  we  robbed  him  ?" 

"  Curses  light  on  him,"  said  Beauforl. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed,  guvner,"  replied 
Sam,  "  it  will  be  our  own  faults  if  they  grab 
us  yet.  We've  got  the  start  of  'em  at  pre- 
sent, at  any  rate,  and  we  may  consider  our- 
selves lucky  that  we  left  bed  so  early,  and 
overheard  the  conversation  between  old 
Rogers  and  his  guest.  It  will  be  some  time 
ere  our  escape  will  be  known  to  them,  and 
how  disappointed  they  will  be,  when  they 
come  to  unlock  our  chamber  doors,  and  find 
that  the  birds  they  thought  to  cage  have 
flown.     Ha!  ha  !  ha! 

"It  may  prove  no  laughing  matter  yet," 
said  Beaufort ;  "  for  no  doubt  they  will  lose 
no  time  in  pursuing  us." 

"  Aud  what  if  they  do?  Haven't  we  got 
the  use  of  our  legs  ?  But  they'll  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  trouble    themselves   any 
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further  about  us,  take  my  word  for  that. 
What  could  old  Kogers  gain  by  our  appre- 
hension ?'' 

"True,  nothing  more  than  revenge,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  us  in  limbo.  We 
know  what  punishment  awaits  a  runaway 
convict  should  he  be  detected.  I  find  that 
my  disguise  is  not  so  complete  as  I  thought 
it  was." 

"  It's  no  use  giving  way  to  any  fears  upon 
that  subject,"  remarked  Filcher,  "  at,  the 
earliest  opportunity  we  v^fill  so  change  our 
appearance  that  it  will  puzzle  any  one  to 
know  us  again." 

"  Hark  ? "  said  Beaufort,  starting,  and  ex- 
hibiting some  alarm. 

"  What  alarms  you  now?" 

"  Did  you  not  hear  anything  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  you  must  be  deaf." 

"Not  I.  But  what  did  you  fancy  you 
heard?" 

"The  voices  of  the  men  in  the  field  which 
bounds  this  lane.     There  again." 

"I  heard  that,  sure  enough,"  said  Sam; 
"  and  if  one  of  the  speakers  isn't  old  Eogers 
I'm  much  mistaken.     Let's  see." 

He  clambered  iip  the  bank  as  he  spoke, 
and  peeped  through  the  hedge.  The  voices 
of  the  speakers  were  heard  by  Beaufort,  with 
some  anxiety,  until  they  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  Sam  Filcher  then  returned  to 
him. 

"Well,  Sam,  are  our  suspicions  correct?" 
he  demanded. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Sam,  "  'tis  old  Eogers 
and  his  friend,  with  two  of  the  traps,  sure 
enough,  on  their  way  to  the  inn,  where  they 
flatter  themselves  that  they've  got  us  quite 
secure." 

"  Then  the  sooner  we  pursue  our  flight 
the  better." 

"  Yes,  M'e'd  better  make  ourselves  scarce, 
though  luckily  we've  so  far  got  the  start  of 
'em  that  I  don't  think  we've  much  to  fear. 
We  must  manage  to  walk  a  few  miles  further 
when  we  can  put  up  at  an  out  of  the  way 
public  house  v/hich  I  know  of  till  night. 
Then  we  can  travel  in  the  dark  with  greater 
safety,  and  perhaps  with  some  advantage  in 
another  respect.     You  understand  me.'" 

"True;  I  approve  of  your  plan,  so  let  us 
proceed  without  delay." 

"  Come  along,  guvner,"  said  Sam,  "  we're 
all  right  now,  it  will  take  old  Eogers  and  his 
companions  some  time  to  get  to  the  inn,  and 
by  the  time  they  have  made  the  discovery  of 
our  flight  we  shall  be  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  pursuit." 

■They  cast  one  look  behind  them  to  see 
that  there  was  no  one  foUov/ing  them,  and 
then  made  their  way  as  quick  as  they  could 
along  the  lane,  which  was  narrov/  and  wind- 
ing, and  at  length  brought  them  into  a  bye 


road  at  the  extremity,  where,  as  far  as  theil 
eyes  could  penetrate,  the  coast  was  quits 
clear,  and  they  could  see  nothing  to  excite 
their  alarm,  and  they  therefore  proceeded 
with  renewed  confidence,  conversing  on  dif- 
ferent topics,  aud  arranging  their  nefarious 
plans  for  the  future. 

About  mid-day,  after  they  had  been  walk- 
ing a  considerable  further  distance  than 
Beaufort  had  expected  they  would  have  to 
do,  they  found  themselves  entering  upon  a 
wild  and  dreary  heath  or  moor,  which  seemed 
of  considerable  extent,  and  no  sooner  did 
Beaufort  behold  it  than  he  was  seized  with  a 
shuddering  sensation  of  dread  which  he 
could  not  resist ;  and  as  his  eyes  wandered 
vacantly  over  that  barren  waste,  that  painful 
and  almost  unaccountable  feeling  increased. 

"  Why  have  you  chosen  to  come  this 
way  ?"  he  demanded  of  Sam  Filcher,  in  a 
faltering  voice. 

"  Because  I  was  forced  to  do  so  to  get  to 
the  place  we  are  bound  to,"  replied  Sam ; 
"  but  hallo,  guvner,  why  what's  the  matter 
with  you  now?  Blest  if  you  don't  look  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  you  tremble  as  if  you'd 
got  the  ague." 

"This  is  a  cheerless  place,"  returned 
Beaufort,  with  another  shudder. 

"  To  be  sure  i:  is  not  very  gay,"  said  Sam, 
"but  what  of  that?  There's  booty  to  be 
picked  up  here  sometimes.  Many  a  deed  of 
darkness  this  wild  heath  might  relate,  that 
is  if  it  could  only  speak.  You  are  not  fright- 
ened, are  you?" 

"  Frightened  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  look  so." 

"  No,  no,  I'm  not.  And  yet,  can't  we 
avoid  crossing  it  ?" 

"  No  ;  what  do  you  fear?'' 

"1  know  not,"  replied  Beaufort,  in  the 
same  trembling  and  hesitating  voice,  "  and 
yet  I  cannot  resist  the  idea  that  this  place 
strongly  resembles  the  dreary  moor  I  beheld 
in  my  dream," 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  laughed  Filcher,  "what  an 
idea.  And  what  if  it  does?  Why,  I'm 
blest,  captain,  if  you  arn't  become  as  timid 
as  an  old  woman.     Come  along." 

Beaufort  returned  no  answer,  but  the 
strange  thoughts  and  feelings  that  had  taken 
possession  of  him  increased  in  strength,  de- 
fying all  his  efforts  to  conquer  them,  and  it 
was  not  without  the  greatest  reluctance  that 
he  fohowed  the  reckless  Sam  Filcher,  who 
resumed  his  old  and  favourite  habit  of  sing- 
ing aud  whistling  alternately. 

But  the  further  Beaufort  proceeded  the 
more  powerful  and  irresistible  became  the 
impression  on  his  mind  of  the  remarkable 
resemblance  which  the  heath  bore  to  the 
one  he  had  seen  in  his  fearful  dream;  and 
as  all  the  strange  and  appalling  circum- 
stances of  that  dream  with  the  visions  that 
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preceded  it,  recurred  to  his  recollection,  a 
fearful  foreboding  arose  to  his  mind,  which 
filled  him  with  the  most  cowardly  feelings  of 
terror. 

"Why  do  you  loiter  behind?"  suddenly 
interrogated  Filcher. 

''How  far  is.it  across  this  heath?"  eagerly 
asked  Beaufort. 

"As  near  seven  miles  as  possible." 

"  Seven  miles  ?'' 

*'  Aye,  summat  more  or  less,  so  the  sooner 
we  quicken  our  speed  the  better.  We've 
had  nothing  to  eat  since  last  night,  and  I 
feel  so  precious  hungry  that  I  could  almost 
eat  my  hat." 

Beaufort  did  not  consider  it  worth  while 
to  return  any  answer  to  this,  and  they  again 
proceeded  with  increased  speed. 

But  suddenly  Beaufort  paused,  uttering  a 
faint  exclamation  of  surprise  and  terror,  and 
grasping  the  arm  of  his  companion  con- 
vulsively, pointed  to  the  dark  shadow  of  some 
object  in  the  distance. 

"What's  up  now?"  demanded  Filcher; 
"what  are  you  poiutine  at  ?" 

"Do  you  not  see?"  replied  Beaufort,  in 
a  tremulous  voice,  and  with  a  look  of  terror. 

"  What  fancy  have  you  got  into  your  head 
this  time  ?" 

"  "lis  no  fancy,  do  you  not  behold  that  to 
which  I  direct  your  attention  ?     There  !" 

"  Well  I  see,"  observed  Filcher,  carelessly, 
"and  what  of  that?  Is  there  anything  so 
wonderful  in  a  gibbet  ?  That  has  stood 
there  for  many  years  to  my  knowledge.  It 
contains  the  blackened  bones  of  a  murderer. 
It  has  had  a  long  airing,  and — " 

"  Silence,  foo],  on  your  life  !"  interrupted 
Beaufort,  with  increased  agitation.  "  My 
dream!  my  dream!" 

"  Curse  your  dream  !"  returned  Filcher, 
scornfully  and  impatiently ;  "  will  nothing 
drive  that  out  of  your  recollection  ?  You're 
going  mad  I  think.  Come  along,  I'm  tired 
of  this." 

"  Surely  we  have  no  occasion  to  approach 
nearer  that  ghastly  object  ?" 

"  Come  along,  I  say,  we  must  pass  it,  or 
else  we  shall  have  to  go  two  or  three  miles 
out  of  our  way,  and  perhaps  might  drop  upon 
those  whom  it  might  not  be  altogether  con- 
venient to  see.  Now  then,  be  a  man,  and 
let's  have  no  more  trembling  and  skulking.'' 

Beaufort  did  indeed  tremble,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  hirn  to  conquer  the  emotions 
of  terror  that  agitated  his  mind. 

Filcher  was  almost  compelled  to  drag  him 
along,  at  the  same  time  he  viewed  his  fears 
with  the  utmost  derision  and  contempt. 

Those  fears  increased  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proached the  object  of  them,  and  when  he 
heard  the  harsh  and  dismal  creaking  of  the 
gibbet,  as  it  swung  in  the  wind  which  swept 
across  the  heath,  and  looking  up  beheld  that 


tliey  were  standing  immediately  under  it, 
with  the  mouldering  bones  of  the  skeleton 
clearly  presented  to  their  gaze,  he  could  not 
suppress  a  cry  of  horror,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands, 

"  Well,  I  never,"  said  the  hardened  ruffian, 
Filcher,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  to  think  that  the 
once  bold  and  daring  Captain  Beaufort,  the 
highwayman,  and  murderer,  for  ought  I 
know,  to  be  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a 
gibbet,  and  a  harmless  sMlinton,  I  couldn't 
have  thought  it.  Why,  do  you  hide  your 
face?  Look  up,  guvner,  and  be  a  man 
again." 

"  Let  us  leave  this  frig'htful  spot,''  gasped 
Beaufort ;  "  my  blood  chills  with  horror." 

"I'm  surprised,  I  couldn't  have  believed  it 
of  you," 

"  No  more  wordsfbut  let  us  begone." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Sam,  "and  I 
do  not  care  how  soon  we  arrive  at  the  end  of 
our  journey,  for  I'm  so  hungry." 

He  took  the  arm  of  Beaufort,  and  hurried 
him  away,  and  when  the  latter  again  looked 
up,  and  saw  that  they  had  got  some  distance 
from  the  gibbet,  he  felt  his  breast  relieved  of 
a  heavy  weight  of  fear. 

"Now,  captain,"  remarked  Filcher,  as  they 
proceeded,  "  no  more  of  this  qualmish  non- 
sense, if  you  please.  In  about  another  hour, 
we  shall  reach  the  public-house  where  we 
intend  to  stop  till  night,  and  if  you  do  not 
get  rid  of  your  present  agitated  looks,  we 
might  be  suspected  of  having  been  after  no 
good." 

"  True,  Sam,"  answered  his  companion, 
endeavouring  to  regain  his  composure;  "I 
agree  with  what  you  say,  and  am  ashamed  of 
the  Aveakness  I  have  displayed,  but  my 
dream — " 

"Psha!"  interrupted  Sam,  "no  more  of 
this,  I've  no  patience  with  you." 

"Bear  with  me,  Sam." 

"  Bear  with  you !  I  think  I  have,  quite 
long  enough.  I  see  no  reason  for  the  fears 
you  have  shown.  As  for  dreams,  I  seldom 
dream,  and  if  I  do,  they  never  trouble  me,  I 
never  give  them  a  second  thought." 

"  But  mine  were  prophetic,  and—" 

"Stuff!  drop  the  subject," 

"  Well,  I  will  do  so,"  replied  Beaufort, 
"  for  I  see  it  is  useless  talking  to  you  upon 
it," 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  coincided  Sam  Filcher, 
"  besides,  we  have  something  more  particular 
to  think  about  just  now.  In  the  first  place 
we  may  think  ourselves  lucky  that  we  over- 
heard that  conversation  tliis  morning,  or,  ne 
doubt  we  should  have  been  caught  in  a  very 
nice  trap.'' 

"  True,'' 

"  And,  in  the  next  place,"  continued  Sam, 
"we  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  we  have  been 
able  to  avoid  pursuit,  and  have  got  so  far 
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upon  our  jouruey  in  safety.  I'll  warrant  old 
Rogers  and  his  friends  were  rather  astounded 
and  bewildered  when  they  found  we  had  so 
cleverly  stolen  a  march  uj^on  them,  and 
effected  our  escape." 

To  this  Beaufort  also  assented,  and  by- 
great  exertion  in  a  measure  regained  his 
wonted  composure,  which  was  increased 
when,  on  looking  back  across  the  dreary 
moo)',  he  found  that  the  gibbet  was  no  longer 
to  be  seen. 

He  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  the  suggestions  of  Sam  Filcher  were 
correct,  namely,  that  if  he  exhibited  the 
same  agitation  that  he  had  lately  done,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  tavern  it  might  excite 
suspicion,  and  lead  to  unpleasant  results, 
and  that  showed  him  more  than  all  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  the  utmost  precaution,  so 
that  by  the  time  they  had  proceeded  some 
distance  further,  he  had  so  far  recovered  him- 
self that  he  showed  very  few  signs  of  his 
former  excitement. 

"Ah,"  ejaculated  Sam  Filcher,  in  a  tone 
of  satisfaction  and  approval,  "now  you  are 
something  like  yourself  again,  captain,  and 
it  pleases  me  to  see  it.  I  thought  you  could 
not  long  give  way  to  the  nonsense  you  al- 
lowed to  take  possession  of  your  senses. 
Dreams  indeed — stuff." 

"Do  not  again  allude  to  them,  Filcher," 
said  Beaufort,  "  they  were  fearful  enough  to 
be  sure,  and  I  own  that  so  soon  after  the 
awful  event  which  took  place  in  the  old 
house  where  we  sought  shelter,  they  did 
make  a  powerful  impression  upon  me,  which 
I  found  it  difficult  to  remove,  but  I  wish 
now  to  banish  the  recollection  of  them  from 
my  memory." 

"That's  right,"  said  Sam,  "for  we've 
quite  enough  to  think  of  in  arranging  our 
future  plans,  which  I  hope  will  be  crowned 
with  all  the  success  that  we  can  wish  them." 

"  No  doubt  they  will.  But  we  are  almost 
approaching  the  end  of  this  confounded 
heath,  are  we  not  ?" 

"  We  are ;  and  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  we  shall  be  safely  housed  in  the  old 
tavern." 

"  We  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  there,  I 
suppose  ?"  said  Beaufort. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Sam,  "I  am  well 
known  to  the  landlord  there,  and  the  com- 
pany who  frequent  his  house.  They  are 
some  of  the  right  sort,  and  I'll  warrant  that 
■we  shall  be  all  hail  fellows  well  met." 

Beaufort  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and 
after  walking  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  hav- 
ing quitted  the  dreary  heath,  they  arrived  at 
the  tavern,  where  Sam  Filcher  was  hailed  as 
an  old  friend,  and  Beaufort,  as  his  com- 
panion, met  with  a  most  cordial  reception. 

Having  partaken  of  a  hearty  meal,  of 
which,  after  having  fasted  so  long,  they  both 


stood  in  so  much  need,  they  quickly  felt 
themselves  quite  at  home,  and  Beaufort,  in 
the  cheerful  society  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, and  with  the  deep  libations  of  some  of 
the  best  which  the  jovial  host  had  in  his 
cellar,  and  of  which  himself  and  that  most 
amusini?  scamp,  Mr.  Sain  Filcher,  so  liberally 
indulged  in,  soon  banished  all  those  dismal 
ideas  which  had  before  disturbed  him  from 
his  mind,  and  became,  as  his  companion 
described  it,  himself  again. 

In  fact,  so  well  pleased  were  they  with 
the  jovial  companny  in  which  they  found 
themselves,  and  so  freely  did  they  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  all  the  good  things  that  were 
placed  before  them,  that  towards  evening 
they  felt  themselves  neither  in  a  fit  state, 
nor  in  the  humour  to  leave  the  liouse,  and 
they  therefore  came  to  the  resolution  to  alter 
their  arrangements,  and  to  remain  at  the  inn 
for  the  night,  and  pursue  their  journey  by 
the  coach  in  the  morning. 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  Beau- 
fort and  Filcher  sat  down  to  enjoy  them- 
selves for  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
which  they  did  to  their  hearts'  content,  and 
did  not  separate  from  their  companions  and 
retire  to  rest  until  a  late  hour. 

No  troublesome  dreams  disturbed  the  rest 
of  Beaufort  that  night,  and  in  the  morning 
he  and  Filcher  took  the  coach,  resolved, 
being  anxious  to  arrive  in  London  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  that  manner  to  pursue  the  re- 
mainder of  their  journey,  considering  also 
that  it  was  not  fraught  with  so  much  danger 
as  travelling  on  foot. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  to  them  on 
the  rest  of  their  journey,  and  in  due  time 
the  two  villains  arrived  in  Loudon,  ripe  and 
ready  to  put  their  nefarious  designs  into  ex- 
ecution as  soon  as  possible. 

They  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
between,  then  them,  and  the  first  thing, 
therefore,  that  Beaufort  did  was  to  purchase 
a  suitable  disguise,  and  he  quickly  appeared 
in  a  fashionable  suit,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
wig,  a  moustache,  and  dying  the  colour  of 
his  whiskers,  he  was  so  completely  metamor- 
phosed that  he  entertained  not  the  least  fear 
of  being  recognised. 

Himself  and  Sam  Filcher  also  took  sepa- 
rate lodgings,  under  assumed  names,  and  as 
they  considered  it  would  be  prudent  to  con- 
ceal that  they  were  connected,  they  never 
visited  each  other,  but  had  their  place  of 
meeting  where  they  matured  their  nefarious 
plans,  and  made  every  preparation  to  com- 
mence the  infamous  plot  which  they  had  de- 
cided on  against  Lord  Selborne,  with  every 
prospect  of  success. 

Day  by  day  one  or  the  other  of  them 
watched  near  the  residence  of  his  lordship, 
but  without  seeing  anything  of  him,  and  at 
length  they  elicited  from  one  of  the  domestics. 
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•with  whom  they  had  contrived  to  scrape   an  then  you  know  what  the  consequences  would 
acquaintance,  that  he  had  been   confined  to  be 


his  bed  for  some  weeks  with  a  dangerous  ill 
ness,   and  his    restoration    to    convalesence 
proceeded  very  slowly. 

This  information  vexed   and   disappointed 


"  True,  then  what  have  you  made  up  your 
mind  to  do  ?" 

"  Why,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  wait 
patiently    SeJborne's    recovery,   then   I   will 


Beaufort,  and  fears  beset  his  mind  that  the  j  boldly  seek  an  interview  with  him,  and  at 
diabolical  schemes  upon  which  he  had  rested  \  once  commence  my  designs  upon  his  credulity 


all  his  hopes,  might  yet  be  foiled 

"  Should  this  cursed  illness  terminate 
fatally,"  he  observed,  when  himself  and  Sam 
Fiicher  were  one  day  seated  alone,  in  a  pri- 
vate room  of  a  low  tavern,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Westminster,  where  they  were  ac- 
customed to  meet;  "should  his  lordship 
die — '' 

"  Why,  then,"  rejoined  the  facetious  Sam, 
blowing  a  stiff  cloud  ;  "  I  suppose  we  may 
reckon  our  brilliant  prospects  at  an  end,  for 
I  don't  imagine  as  how  his  lordship  is  so 
affectionately  attached  to  you,  as  to  put  you 
dovra  in  one  corner  of  his  will  for  a  thousand 
or  two." 

"  Bah !"  exclaimed  Beaufort,  passionately, 
"  cannot  you  be  serious  for  once  in  a  way, 
when  we  are  discussing-  a  matter  of  such 
grave  importance  ?  This  is  no  subject  to 
joke  upon." 

"  True,  captain,"  coincided  Sam  ;  "  it 
would  be  a  sad  disappointment,  'specially  as 
his  lordship,  you  say,  would  be  likely  to 
bleed  Ireely." 

"  He  would  be  compelled  to  do  so,"  re- 
plied Beaufort ;   "  or  I  could  so  mortify  his 
pride,  that  he  would  never  again  venture  to 
show  his  face  in  public  society." 
"  How,  guvner  ?" 
f  That  is  my  secret." 

"Well,  and  as  I'm  your  bosom  friend,'' 
said  Fiicher,  "  and  am  I  to  be  your  pal  in  all 
the  mischief,  why  do  you  refuse  to  reveal 
that  secret  to  me  ?  I  don't  understand  it." 
"  Be  not  impatient,  Sam,"'  returned  Beau- 
fort, "  you  will  know  it  in  time." 

''  You're  not  gulhng  me  all  this  time,  are 
you  ?"  said  Fiicher,  looking  at  his  companion 
suspiciously. 

"  Bid  you  ever  yet  find  me  deceive  you  ?" 
"Well,  I  can't  say  as  how  I'cverdid,"  said 
the  rufl&an,  with  a  satirical  grin  ;  "unless  it 
v/as  at  the  time  when  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  you,  and  I  took  you  to  be  a 
gentleman.  I  think  I  was  deceived  then, 
rayther." 

"  Fool !"  exclaimed  Beaufort,  angrily. 
"You  flatter  me.  But  I  say,  captain, 
don't  you  think,  as  you  can't  see  his  lordship 
at  present,  and  we  are  getting  very  short  of 
cash,  if  you  were  to  write  a  letter  to  him 
now — " 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  interrupted  Beaufort  ; 


and  his  purse." 

"  Good,  but  don't  you  think  that  will  be 
running  a  great  risk  ?"  interrogated  Sam. 

"No,  I  have  but  to  whisper  a  word  in  his 
ear,  to  frighten  him  to  my  purpose,''  replied 
Beaufort;  "  he  will  not  dare  refuse  to  yield 
compliance  with  my  demands.  But  come, 
our  companions  await  .  us.  Let  us  rejoin 
them." 

To  this  Sam  Fiicher  readily  agreed,  and 
they  immediately  repaired  to  the  long,  dark, 
smooky  room,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  in 
v/hich  their  associates  in  crime  were  seated, 
drinking  and  carousing,  and  joining  freely  in 
their  drunken  revelry,  soon  became  the  most 
jovial  and  uproarious  amongst  them. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

LORD     SELBOENE     AND     THE     VILLAIN    BEAU- 
FORT.— A   SCENE    OF    EXCITEMENT. A 

NARROW    ESCAPE. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  return  to  the 
conscience  stricken  Lord  Selborne,  who  after 
all  the  perils  and  adventures  he  had  en- 
countered on  the  ocean,  in  a  former  chapter 
he  landed  once  more  safe  in  England,  a  man 
of  sorrow,  and  bitter,  unavailing  remorse. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  still  his  lordship 
experienced  no  reliet  from  the  poignant 
anguish  of  his  mind,  no  hope  of  relief  from 
the  heavy  weight  of  care  and  anxiety  that 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  his  heart  and  com- 
pletely bore  him  down  to  the  very  verge  of 
misery  and  despair.  Fate  seemed  to  mock 
him,  although  his  repentance  was  now  so 
sincere,  and  all  his  efforts  to  discover  Phoebe 
— whom  he  could  not  help  believing  still 
lived — were  unavailing,  and  his  heart  sickened 
with  anxiety  and  disappointment. 

Amy  Ashford  too,  to  whom  he  had  proved 
a  friend,  when  she  was  left  in  so  forlorn  and 
distressing  a  situation,  after  the  impressment 
of  her  brother,  and  who  had  promised  to 
furnish  him  with  immediate  information 
should  she  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
any  intelligence*  of  our  heroine,  had  been 
unable  to  do  so,  and  since  her  departure  from 
London,  he  had  heard  nothing  from  her — the 
reason  of  which  the  reader  will  iully  under- 


"  or  do  you  think  I  am  so  rash  and  foolish  as  |  stand — aud  that  added  to  the  mystery  and 
thus  at  once  to  place  myself  at  his  mercy  ?  '  uncertainty  which  continually  tortured  and 
He  would  scarcely  fail  to  denounce  me,  and  I  bewildered  his  brain. 
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He  feared  again  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  I  the  bright  light  and  sunshine  of  the  world, 
of  Dewsbury— where  he  was  the  most  likely  To  me  it  is  now  a  dreary  void,  a  blank,  one 
to  obtain  the  information  he  required— since  wild  desert,  where  only  grim  shadows  of  the 
his  painful  meeting  with  poor  old  Mark  guilty  past  alone  seem  to  gather  and  darken 
Maytield,  and  the  re^collection  of  which  was  around  me.  Of  what  use  is  now  my  wealth 
ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  added  to  his  to  me,  since  it  can  no  longer  purchase  me 
poignant  anguish  and  remorse.  pleasure  and  enjoyment  ?       Of  what  vulue 

Selborne  House,  in  St.  James's  Square,  are  my  proud  rank  and  title,  since  that  poor 
once  so  celebrated  for  the  gaiety  and  hospi-  girl  whom  I  so  cruelly  wronged,  is  not  here 
tality  which  ever  presided  beneath  its  roof,  I  to  share  them  with  me?  They  only  seem 
and  where  all  the  elite  of  the  fashionabieito  mock  me  in  my  guilt  and  misery.  And 
world  were  daily  wont  to  assemble,  was  now  do  I  not  observe  all  the  suifering  it  is  now 
indeed  a  melancholy  place,  completely  de-  my  fate  to  have  to  endure  ?  Oh,  yes;  and 
serted,  its  walls  no  more  resounded  with  the  I  more— much,  more.  In  vain  may  I  en- 
strains  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  af  gladness,  I  deavour  to  extenuate  my  guilty  conduct,  re- 
which  once  might  ever  there  be  heard.  An  I  flection  does  but  serve  to  paint  it  tome  in 
aspect  of  gloom  even  seemed  to  per'/ade  the |  blacker  colours,  the  still  but  terrible  voice  of 
exterior  of  the  building,  and  strangers  pass-  "'" "    ^"   '        "      '^'' 

ing  it  would  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  it 
■was  uninhabited,  and  that  it  had  long  been 
abandoned  by  those  who  belonged  to  it,  such 
was   the  gloom    and    silence  which   dwelt 


upon  It. 


conscience  will  be  heard.  Oh,  vice,  how 
fearful  is  the  retribution  which  never  fails, 
sooner  or  later  to  overtaiie  you." 

Such'  were  the  agonising  thoughts  that 
constantly  distracted  Lord  Selborne's  brain, 
and  banished  every  hope  of  comfort  from  his 


Lord  Selborne  kept  no  society,  he  had  jj  breast 
completely  abandoned  all  his  former  friends  §  He  frequently  reflected  upon  his  extra- 
and  associates,  and  was  seldom  seen  abroad.  | ordinary  meeting  with  the  villain  Beaufort, 
He  visited  no  place  of  public  amusement,! and  the  strange  and  mysterious  words  he  had 
which  he  formerly  patronised  so  extensively, futtered  to  him,  and  racked  his  brain  in  vain 
but  he  was  still  a  most  liberal  contributor  to 
almost  every  charitable  institution  in  the 
metropolis,  and  notwithstanding  his  former 
wild  and  dissipated  career  was  pretty  gene- 
rally known,  he  was  held  in  universal  esteem, 
and  there  were  many  who  deeply  sympathised 
with  him  in  the  sorrows  that  pressed  upon 
his  heart,  and  were  so  fatally  preying  upon 
his  constitution 


to  endeavour  to  fathom  their  meaning. 

"  But  why  should  I  suffer  the  observations 
of  such  a  reckless  hypocrite,  of  a  wretch  so 
deeply  steeped  in  every  crime,  to  make  the 
least  serious  impression  on  me  ?''  he  said  ; 
"  his  motives  for  the  assertions  he  made  use 
of  are  too  apparent  to  deceive  me.  He 
merely  sought  to  excite  my  fears  for  the 
purposes  of  extortion,    and    to    prevent  my 


Lord  Selborne,  in  fact,  now  led  the  life  of  ^ienouncmg  him  to  the  world.  The  mis 
a  recluse,  keeping  himself  almost  entirely  preant,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  that  insup- 
secluded  in  his  now  gloomy  mansion,  and  [portable  weight  of  guilt  that  now  presses 
brooding  in  solitude  over  the  heavy  sorrows  |"Pon  ii^e?  would  never  have  been  upon  my 
that  so  deeply  afflicted  him,  A  smile  was  | conscience,  and  I  might  have  been  a  happy 
never  seen  upon  his  features,  his  mind  seemed  and  contented  man,  deserving  of  and  pos- 
to  be  ever  abstracted,  and  he  seldom  spoke  jessing  the  respect  of  my  fellow  creatures. 
even  to  the  domestics  who  were  compelled  O^,  how  bitterly  have  I  cause  to  curse  him, 
to  be  in  immediate  attendance  upon  him.         and  to    reproach    myself   for    ever    having 

Constantly  were  the  thoughts  of  the  un-  suffered  myself  to  become  his  dupe,  the 
fortunate  nobleman  fixed  upon  his  innocent  ready,  the  willing  victim  of  his  vices,  his 
victim,  and  the  torturing  events  of  the  fatal  base  and  insidious  artifices.  But  thank 
past,  and  many  were  the  fervent  pravers,  heaven  I  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from 
that  in  the  sincerity  of  his  compunction,  he  p™-  1'he  villain  perished,  and  though 
offered  up  to  heaven  for  forgiveness,  and  for  '"ghtful  indeed  was  his  fate,  and   the  horror 


the  welfare  and  happiness  of  poor  Phoebe,  if 
indeed  insupportable  suffering  had  not  long 
since  terminated  her  earthly  sorrows. 

He  sought  in  vain  for  hope  and  consola- 
tion, they  came  not  to  his  relief,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  daily,  hourly,  did  the  anguish  of 
his  mind  increase,  and  deeper,  and  more 
settled  became  his  despair. 

"  My  own  guilty  conduct  has  for  ever 
banished  peace  from  my  breast,"  he  would 
soliloquise  ;  "  ever  more  must  I  be  a  stranger 
to  b^Doineas,  never  iffain  can  I  venture  into 


of  which  must  ever  be  present  to  my  memory, 
it  was  no  more  than  a  just  punishment  for 
the  atrocious  crimes  he  had  committed." 

At  length  the  unhappy  nobleman  became 
tired  of  the  lonely  and  monotonous  life  he 
led  in  London,  and  anxious  for  a  change  of 
scene,  he  determined  to  pay  another  visit  to 
the  continent,  with  the  vain  hope  of  gaining 
some  alleviation  of  his  sorrows. 

jcJut  there,  although  he  wandered  about, 
never  tarrying  long  in  one  place,  his  life 
was  one   of  gloom   and  misery,  as    it  had 
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been  in  London;  nothing  he  gazed  upon 
could  afford  liitn  the  least  pleasure,  and  he 
refi'ained  from  mingling  in  society  with  a 
feeling  of  repugnance  he  could  not  conquer. 

After  a  few  weeks  passed  in  this  manner, 
finding  that  he  could  not  hope  thus  to  ob- 
tain any  relief  to  bis  sorrows,  Lord  Selhorne 
once  more  turned  his  steps  towards  London, 
his  health  more  impaired  than  ever.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  was  fast  sinking  into  th^, 
last  stage  of  consumption ;  and  his  physi- 
cians did  not  attempt  to  deceive  him,  or  to 
flatter  him  with  false  hopes,  seeing  that  he 
had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  it,  and  was 
perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate. 

On  arriving  at  his  mansion  in  town,  his 
lordship's  illness  assumed  so  serious  a  cha- 
racter that  it  created  the  greatest  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  those  few  private  friends  who 
were  permitted  to  visit  him. 

He  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  for  some 
time  his  strength  was  completely  prostrated, 
and  although  he  bore  them  with  the  utmost 
patience  and  resignation,  it  was  evident  that 
liis  sufi'erings  were  very  great. 

At  times  he  was  quite  delirious,  and  then 
his  wild  ravings  of  Phoebe  Mayfield  were 
quite  piteous  to  listen  to,  and  sufficiently 
laid  bare  the  melancholy  and  deplorable 
facts  that  had  brought  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man to  his  present  lamentable  condition, 
and  excited  the  warmest  sympathy  and 
deepest  feelings  of  regret  in  the  bosoms  of 
all  who  heard  him. 

It  was  about  this  time,  as  has  been  shown, 
that  the  two  villains,  Beaufort  and  Filcher, 
arrived  in  London,  and  the  reader  need  not 
be  told  with  what  anxiety  and  impatience 
they  watched  the  daily  bulletins  published 
in  the  newspapers,  fearing  as  they  did  that 
their  diabolical  designs  would  be  frustrated, 
especially  as  every  iresh  paragraph  gave  less 
hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery. 

"  'Tis  cursed  unfortunate,"  observed  Beau- 
fort to  Sam — who  was  composedly  smoking 
his  pipe,  in  the  little  private  room  of  the 
low  tavern  before  mentioned — after  reading 
one  of  these  alarming  bulletins,  "  after  con 
cocting  one  of  the  prettiest  schemes  to  make 
money  that  was  ever  devised,  to  run  the 
chance  of  being  disappointed,  when  success 
seemed  all  but  certain.  Fate  appears  to  be 
against  us,  Selborne's  case  is  a  hopeless  one, 
and  with  his  death  all  my  prospects  will  be 
at  an  end.  Curses  light  on  this  misfortune, 
I  say  again." 

"And  so  say  I,  guvner,"  replied  Sam,  in 
his  usual  careless  manner;  "  hows'ever,  it 
can't  be  helped,  so  we  may  as  well  take  it 
coolly  ;  worse  luck  now  better  another  time. 
His  lordship  though  might  have  put  oft'  his 
illness  and  perhaps  his  death  till  after  you 
had  paid  him  two  or  three,  iriendly  visits." 

"  1  will  not  yet  abandon  myself  to  despair. 


however,''  said  Beaufort,  "his  lordship  may 
yet  recover,  notwithstanding  his  present 
dangerous  situation,  and  then  I  will  lose  no 
time  in  putting  my  designs  into  execution." 

Contrary  to  all  expectations,  however,  at 
length  Lord  Selborne's  illness  underwent  a 
favourable  change,  and  so  rapid  was  his  re- 
covery, that  it  excited  the  utmost  and  plea- 
surable surprise  of  his  physicians  and  all 
who  knew  him. 

His  spirits  seemed  also  to  be  greatly  re- 
vived, a-nd  having  resolved,  by  the  advice  of 
his  physicians,  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the 
country  air,  they  expressed  the  'most  san- 
guine hopes  of  his  being  speedily  restored  to 
complete  convalesence. 

A  day  or  two  before  his  intended  depar- 
ture. Lord  Selborne  was  sitting  alone,  when 
one  of  his  servents  made  his  appearance, 
and  informed  bim  that  a  gentleman  who  was 
waiting  below  desired  to  see  him. 

"  Have  you  his  card,  Eichard?"  inquired 
Lord  Selborne. 

"No,  my  lord,"  replied  Eichard,  "the 
gentleman  said  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  that,  but  that  he  was  a  particular  friend 
of  your  lordship,  and  wished  to  see  you  on 
business  of  importance." 

"  Show  the  gentleman  up  stairs  Eichard," 
said  Selborne,  and  the  servant  bowing  hast- 
ened from  the  room  to  obey. 

"  A  gentleman,  and  come  on  business  of 
importance,  who  can  this  be?"  muttered  his 
lordship. 

He  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense,  for  the 
door  was  opened,  and  the  visitor,  who  had  a 
most  gentlemanly  and  fashionable  appear- 
ance, was  ushered  into  the  room,  and  bowed 
with  formal  respect  to  the  nobleman. 

Lord  Selborne  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  figure  of  the  visitor  was  familiar  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  remember  to  have  seen 
his  features  before,  and  notwithstanding  his 
courteous  demeanour,  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing a  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  his  presence 
for  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  account. 

"  Whom  have  I  the  honour  of  addressing  ?" 
he  inquired  politely. 

"Lord  Selborne,''  replied  the  supposed 
gentleman,  with  mock  politeness,  and  again 
bowing,  "  it  afibrds  me  infinite  pleasure  to 
behold  you  restored  to  health. 

Lord  Selborne  recognised  the  hateful 
tones  of  the  voice  in  a  moment,  and  he 
started  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spirit  from  the 
grave  as  he  exclaimed — 

"  Beaufort !  " 

"  Hush !  "  commanded  the  villain,  as  he 
advanced  hastily  to  his  lordship,  and  grasped 
his  arm  with  a  look  of  menace.  "  This  visit 
I  need  scarcely  say  is  private,  and  I  must 
not  be  known." 

"  What  cursed  fate  preserved  you  life, 
when  I  thought  you  had  perished,  and  has 


brought  you  hither?"  demanded  Lord  Sel- 
borne,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  with  a  look 
of  hatred  and  disgust, 

"You  do  not  then  congratulate  me  on  my 
preservation,  or  express  any  pleasure  at  this 
unexpected  visit,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  look 
of  the  most  hitter  irony  and  exultation; 
"  that  is  unkind  of  you." 

"  Villain !  " 

"  Better  language,  my  lord." 

"  If  you  value  your  own  safety  you  will 
instantly  leave  me,  and  never  again  dare  to 
thrust  yourself  into  my  presence." 
^^  "  Indeed,"  returned  Beaufort,  scornfully ; 

1  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  decline  your 
advice.  I  have  business  of  importance  with 
you,  as  I  told  your  servant,  and  you  will  do 
welxii  you  treat  me  with  becoming  civility. 
and  listen  to  me  patientlv  " 
No.  30.  ^' 


"  D  aring  miscreant,"'  exclaimed  the  aston. 
ished  and  indignant  nobleman,  "  think  you 
to  intimidate  me  ?" 

"  No,  but  you  must  hear  me,  and  that  in 
a  few  words.  Accident,  as  you  know,  pre- 
vented me  keeping  my  appointment  with 
you  on  board  the  ship,  where  we  met,  for 
which  I  was  very  sorry  ;  but  better  late  than 
never,  so  now  at  once  to  business.  There  is 
no  one  to  overhear  us,  is  there  ?" 

Lord  Selborne  was  too  much  confused  and 
agitated  to  return  any  reply,  and  Beaufort 
deliberately  walked  to  the  door  which  opened 
upon  an  ante-room,  which  he  inspected,  then 
opened  the  door  at  which  he  had  entered, 
and  finding  that  there  were  no  listeners  out- 
side, he  returned  to  Lord  Selborne  with  a 
look  of  satisfaction,  and  said — 

"  It's  all  right;  we  have  it  all  to  ourselves, 
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Djy  visit  could  not  have  been  more  opportune, 
so  I  may  as  well  make  the  best  use  of  my 
time.  You  seem  flurried,  my  lord;  be  calm; 
— be  calm." 

"  What  would  you  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  an  advance  of  money, 
as  my  exchequer  at  present  is  not  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,"  said  the  daring  ruffian, 
"  and  then  an  agreement  for  more  at  a  stated 
time,  of  which  we  can  talk  about  afterwards," 

"  Scoundrel ! — extortioner  !  " 

"  Be  it  so  if  you  will,  but  we  may  as  well 
talk  this  matter  over  dispassionately;  I  am 
not  disposed  to  quarrel." 

"  Villain  !  ''  exclaimed  Lord  Selborne, 
rushiug  towards  the  bell-pull;  "I  will  not 
submit  to  this." 

"  Ah,  would  you  betray  me  ?"  cried  Beau- 
fort, as  he  darted  upon  him  and  arrested  him 
in  his  purpose.'' 

"  1  would  denounce  you,"  fearlessly  replied 
his  lordship,  "unless  you  quietly  depart, 
and  promise  never  more  to  appear  before  me 
again." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Beaufort,  scornfully  and 
maliciously,  "  but  ere  you  could  do  so  this 
should  prevent  you,  and  silence  you  for 
ever." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  he  exhibited  a  knife 
which  he  had  had  concealed  in  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat,  and  with  a  look  of  fierce  determi- 
nation. 

"  Monster ! ''  cried  Lord  Selborne,  shrink- 
ing buck  with  horror,  "  would  you  commit 
murder  ?" 

"  Not  willingly,"  coolly  replied  Beaufort, 
"  because  1  have  more  to  gain  by  your  con- 
tinuing to  live.  However,  you  know  I  am  a 
desperate  man,  and  one  not  likely  to  submit 
to  be  trifled  with.  I  have  business  to  trans- 
act with  you,  which  as  much  concerns  your- 
self as  it  does  me.  I  have  long  waited  for 
this  opportunity,  and  now  that  it  has  at  last 
occurred  to  me,  I  will  not  fail  to  avail  myself 
of  it.  I  have  a  secret  for  your  ear  on  which 
your  future  happiness  or  misery  depends  ;  a 
secret  known  to  myself  alone,  and  which 
when  you  know  it,  as  it  affects  your  character 
and  station  in  society,  you  would  probably 
wish  to  be  buried  for  ever  in  oblivion." 

_"  And^think  you  that  I  am  to  be  so  easily 
cajoled  ?"  said  Selborne,  contemptuously  ; 
"  1  do  not  believe  you." 

"  You  will  be  compelled  to  do  so  upon  the 
proof  which  I  shall  give  you,"  returned 
Beaufort,  "  Phoebe." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  nobleman, 
"  dare  you  pronounce  with  your  polluted 
lips  the  name  of  that  innocent,  much  wrong- 
ed being?     Oh,  Phoebe— but  what  of  her?" 

"  She  lives." 

"  Lives  !  gracious  powers,  have  you  spoken 
the  truth?' 

"  I  have.    I  repeat  that  she  lives." 


"All  merciful  heaven  I  thank  you,  if  this 
man  has  spoken  the  truth,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Selborne,  with  the  most  powerful  and  inde- 
scribable emotion;  "but  where?" 

"That  is  part  of  the  secret  which  I  have 
to  divulge,"  answered  Beaufort,  '•  but  ere  I 
do  so,  I  repeat  that  I  must  have  money." 

"  Villain  !  "  returned  Lord  Selborne,  reso 
lutely,  "  I,  see  through  the  whole  of  your 
infamous  designs  now  clearly,  and  will  not 
suffer  myself  to  be  made  your  dupe.  Not  a 
coin  shall  you  extort  from  me,  but  I — " 

"  Obstinate  fool !  "  interrupted  the  rufiian, 
fiercely,  "you  will  have  reason  to  repent 
this ;  at  any  rate  I  will  secure  these." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  he  hastily  snatched  up 
a  well- filled  purse,  and  a  valuable  gold  watch 
that  were  lying  on  the  table,  and  thrust 
them  into  his  pocket. 

"  Piobher !  "  cried  the  excited  nobleman, 
rushing  desperately  upon  the  villain  as  he 
spoke,  and  seizing  him  with  both  hands  by 
the  collar  of  his  coat  with  a  strength  which 
was  almost  incredible  in  his  state  of  health, 
and  after  so  many  weeks  of  the  most  painful 
suffering,  "  I  will  not  be  thus  plundered,  and 
by  one  whom  a  word  from  my  lips  can  con- 
sign to  the  gallows !  What  ho,  thfere  !  help, 
help  !" 

"  Madman,"  cried  the  infuriated  Beaufort, 
also  grappling  with  him,  but  forgetting  the 
knife,  which  fell  from  the  sleeve  of  his  coat 
upon  the  floor;  silence,  and  release  your 
hold,  if  you  would  not  rush  upon  your  fate.'' 

"  Never — never,"  exclaimed  Loid  Sel- 
borne resolutely,  "  till  I  have  seen  you 
villain,  safely  secured,  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
meet  with  the  reward  which  your  crimes 
merit.     Help — heljs,  I  say  !  " 

The  villain  Beaufort  now  became  terribly 
alarmed,  and  with  dreadful  oaths  he  pressed 
his  knuckles  savagely  in  Lord  Selborue's 
throat,  who  being  overpowered,  and  com- 
pletely exhausted,  relaxed  his  hold,  and  sunk 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

Beaufort  then  rushed  to  the  room- door, 
which  he  dashed  open,  and  hurried  out,  but 
he  had  scarcely  descended  the  first  flight  of 
stairs  when  he  encountered  two  of  the  male 
domestics,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  their 
master's  cries,  and  were  hastening  to  his 
assistance. 

Beaufort  was  a  powerful  man,  and  know- 
ing the  imminent  danger  of  his  situation, 
before  the  men  could  recover  themselves 
from  their  surprise  and  confusion,  he  felled 
them  both  senseless,  and  flying  down  the 
remainder  of  the  stairs,  with  the  speed  of 
lightning,  he  rushed  out  at  the  hall-door 
and  across  the  square. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

BEAUFORT     AND     SAM     FILOHE  B. — 

THE     ALARM. 

At  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets  which 
led  towards  the  Hayinarket,  Sam  Filcher 
was  anxiously  waiting  witli  ft  hackney  coach 
the  return  of  Beaufort. 

Without  saying  a  word  to  each  other,  but 
Beaufort  telling  the  coachman  to  drive  with 
all  the  speed  he  could  to  Westminster,  they 
both  bustled  without  a  moment's  delay  into 
the  coach  which  was  immediately  rolling 
rapidly  on  its  way  to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation. 

Sam  Filcher  saw  by  the  excited  manner  of 
his  companion  that  something  desperate  had 
happened,  and  he  allowed  him  a  few  minutes 
to  recover  himself  ere  he  sought  to  gratify 
his  own  curiosity. 

•'  How  now,  captain,"  he  inc|uired,  at  last, 
"what  success?" 

"  Success,"  repeated  Beaufort,  with  an 
oath,  "  cursed  ill-luck  you  mean." 

"Well,  I  thought  so,  from  your  looks.  So 
his  lordship  would  not  be  had  so  easy  as  you 
expected,  eh?" 

"Damn  him  for  a  stubborn  fool,"  said 
Beaufort,  passionately. 

"So  he  wouldn't  come  down?  Didnt 
seem  to  'preshiate  your  advice  and  kind 
offers?" 

"  No." 

"  And  you've  come  away  as  you  went,  I 
suppose  ?"  said  Filcher. 

"  With  the  exception  of  this  purse  and 
gold  watch,  to  which  I  took  the  liberty  of 
helping  myself,"  replied  Beaufort,  eshibiting 
them  to  Sam,  who  gloated  over  them  with 
looks  of  evident  satisfaction. 

"  The  purse  is  well  filled,"  he  observed, 
"  and  the  ticker  is  a  valuable  one,  I  dare  say. 
These  are  better  than  nothing.  Oome  you've 
not  done  so  much  amiss,  after  all,  captain." 

"  My  expectations  have  been  disappointed, 
and  I  am  enraged,"  returned  the  latter. 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,''  observed  Sam, 
"  so  it's  no  use  grumbling.  You  may  suc- 
ceed better  another  time,  for  I  suppose  you 
don't  mean  to  give  it  up  for  a  bad  job  ?" 

"No;  in  spite  of  everything  I  will  yet 
carry  out  my  designs." 

"  Well,  but  come,  tell  us  all  about  it," 
said  Sam. 

Beaufort  complied,  and  briefly  related  the 
particulars  of  what  had  taken  place  between 
himself  and  Lord  Selborne,  to  which  Sam 
Filcher  listened  with  much  interest  and 
curiosity. 

"  It  was  an  awkward  piece  of  business," 
he  observed,  when  Beaufort  had  concluded; 
"and  you  may  think  yourself  lucky  tiiat 


you've  escaped.  I  didn't  think  his  lordship 
had  so  much  pluck  in  him.  But  I  say,  cap- 
tain, won't  this  here  business  cause  a  great 
stir?" 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  answered  Beaufort, 
"  and  that's  where  the  misfortune  is,  Sel- 
borne will  probably  publish  the  affair  to  the 
wdiic) ;  it  will  become  known  to  the  autho- 
rities that  I  am  in  London,  and  the  officers 
will  be  on  the  hunt  for  me  like  so  many 
bloodhounds." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sam,  "  but  we  must  con- 
trive to  put  them  on  the  wrong  scent.  As 
for  us,  we  must  keep  ourselves  quiet  for  a 
week  or  two,  till  the  excitement  of  the  affair 
is  blown  over,  then  we  can  see  what's  to  be 
done  in  the  business." 

To  this  Beaufort  agreed,  and  the  two 
villains  continued  to  converse  on  the  same 
subject,  till  the  coach  stopped  at  the  end  of 
the  street  in  which  the  low  place  to  which 
they  now  resorted  was  situated,  according  to 
Beaufort's  instructions,  as  he  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  let  the  driver  know  the  exact 
house  to  which  they  were  going. 

The  low  public  house  which  formed  the 
rendevous  of  Beaufort,  Sam  Filcher,  and 
numerous  other  scoundrels  of  the  same 
description,  was  one  of  the  most  notorious 
in  Westminster,  and  was  situated  in  one  of 
the  vilest  rookeries  adjacent  to  old  Tothill 
Fields.  There  daily  and  nightly  congregated 
some  of  the  greatest  villains  that  had  yet 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  to  give 
indulgence  to  their  drunken  propensities  and 
riotous  mirth  ;  to  exult  over  the  success  of 
their  depredations,  to -share  the  ill-gotten 
booty,  and  to  concoct  fresh  schemes  of  vil- 
lany. 

It  was  not  safe  for  any  person  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  respectabihty  to  pass  near  this 
den  of  infamy,  even  in  the  broad  daylight, 
and  the  most  daring  highway  robberies  in 
the  open  streets  were  of  constant  occurrence. 
Yet  so  inefficient  were  the  police  regulations 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  centuiy,  that 
the  appearance  of  two  or  three  Bow  Street 
officers — robin  red-breasts,  or  scarlet  runners, 
as  they  were  familiarly  called — were  some- 
thing like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between, 
and  crime  might  be  perpetrated  at  any  hour 
almost  with  impunity. 

,  Beaufort  had  thoroughly  regained  his  com- 
posure and  usual  demeanour— so  that  the 
suspicions  or  curiosity  of  their  guilty  asso- 
ciates might  not  be  aroused — before  he  and 
Sam  Filcher  entered  the  house,  and  they 
were  greeted  by  the  ruffians  when  they  made 
their  appearance  with  every  demonstration 
of  welcome ;  and  darkness,  noise,  and  black- 
guardism became  as  usual  the  order  of  tbB 
day,  and  in  which  Beaufort  and  Sam  Filcher 
— the  latter  especially— played  most  promi- 
nent parts; 
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All  extensive  burglary  had  been  committed 
by  some  of  these  desjierate  villains  the  night 
previously,  and  having  divided  the  spoil, 
they  were  determined  to  enjoy  themselves 
over  their  good  fortune,  and  in  which  all 
present  were  expected  to  share  alike. 

A  more  disgusting  scene  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery than  that  which  ensued  had  seldom 
been  witnessed  even  in  that  abominable  den 
of  infamy,  and  as  night  approached  their 
drunken  mirth  increased,  and  Beaufort  and 
Filcher  were  in  no  hurry  to  take  their  depar- 
ture, while  the  thoughts  of  the  former  were 
for  a  time  diverted  from  his  exciting  adven- 
ture with  Lord  Selborne. 

While  the  ruffians  were  in  the  midst  of 
their  boisterous  revelry,  and  the  drink  passed 
as  freely  round  as  the  coarse  jest  and  revolt- 
ing oath,  the  host  suddenly  entered  the  room 
in  which  they  were  seated,  his  looks  evincing 
excitement  and  alarm. 

"  How  now,  my  vorthy  Tapps,"  demanded 
Sara  Filcher,  "what's  up?  You  look  flab- 
bergasted  like.    What's  disturbed  you  ?" 

"  Enough,  I  take  it,"  answered  the  land- 
lord, "  and  I  don't  suppose  that  any  of  ye 
will  be  much  pleased  with  the  intelligence 
I've  got  for  you." 

"  Out  with  it,"  cried  two  or  three  of  the 
fellows  in  a  breath. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Tapps,  as  he  was  called, 
"  the  fact  of  it  is,  Joe  Grimsdell  and  his  pals 
didn't  manage  the  business  last  night  quite 
so  cleverly  as  they  might  have  done,  the 
traps  have  been  put  fly,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  may  expect  them  down  upon  us." 

"  Then  the  sooner  we  make  ourselves 
scarce  the  better,"  said  Sam  Filcher,  looking 
at  Beaufort  significantly. 

"  Fly,  you  drivelling  cur,"  said  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  and  determined- looking  of 
the  fellows,  "  the  first  man  that  attempts  to 
do  so  might  stand  a  chance  of  having  a 
brace  of  bullets  in  his  head.  Let  them  come, 
and  we  will  give  them  such  a  warm  reception 
as  they  little  expect." 

"Aye,"  coincided  several  of  them,  in  a 
breath,  "no  flinching;  stick  together,  and 
the  robin  red-breasts  will  find  us  more  than 
a  match  for  them." 

Sam  Filcher  muttered  an  oath  between 
his  teeth  at  the  epithet  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  Beaufort  felt  very  uneasy, 
and  wished  himself  far  away,  for  the  pros- 
pect of  a  prison  had  no  charms  for  him. 

All%as  now  excitement  and  preparation 
for  the  expected  fray,  most  of  the  villains 
seeming  to  view  it  as  a  rich  piece  of  amuse- 
ment which  they  should  much  enjoy,  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  ofilcers  with  im- 
patience. 

They  armed  themselves  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  could  on  so  short  a  notice,  and 
Beaufort  and  his  facetious  and  redoubtable 


friend,  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  were  compelled 
to  do  the  same,  although  it  was  with  evident 
reluctance,  and  they  looked  anxiously  round 
for  the  means  of  escape  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity which  might  present  itself. 

So  certain  did  the  ruffians  make  of  victory, 
that  they  did  not  resort  to  any  means  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  officers,  which  they 
might  have  done,  and  when  they  arrived, 
which  a  number  of  them  shortly  did,  well 
armed,  knowing  the  desperate  characters 
they  should  have  to  contend  with,  they  met 
with  not  the  least  obstruction,  but  entering 
the  house  in  a  body,  they  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  room  in  which  the  villains  were  assem- 
bled, where  they  were  received  with  a  perfect 
shower  of  pots  and  glasses,  and  the  most 
frightful  yells  and  execrations. 

The  scene  which  followed  may  be  ima- 
gined but  cannot  be  properly  described.  The 
thieves  fought  desperately,  but  several  of 
them  being  wounded  by  the  cutlasses  with 
which  the  officers  were  armed,  the  advantage 
soon  appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
although  they  could  not  expect  their  antago- 
nists to  yield  without  a  stout  resistance. 

Beaufort  was  immediately  recognised  by 
one  of  the  officers,  by  whom  he  had  hap- 
pened to  have  been  apprehended  for  the 
robbery  which  had  led  to  his  transportation 
some  years  previously,  and  calling  him  by 
name,  made  an  attempt  to  secure  him,  but 
after  a  determined  struggle,  Beaufort  suc- 
ceeded in  striking  him  down,  and  seeing  that 
the  ruffians  were  fast  giving  way,  and  that 
victory  must  soon  be  declared  in  favour  of 
the  officers,  him  and  Sam  Filcher  watched 
their  opportunity,  and  as  they  fancied  unob- 
served by  any  one,  stole  out  at  a  back  door, 
but  without  being  able  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  house,  though  they  thought  they 
might  be  able  to  conceal  themselves  in  one 
of  tfie  old  rooms  above  until  the  officers 
having  gone,  they  might  leave  the  house  in 
safety. 

They  hurried  up  the  staircase  till  they 
reached  the  top  room,  but  to  their  disap- 
pointment they  found  the  doors  fastened,  so 
that  their  design  of  concealment  that  way 
was  frustrated,  and  they  stood  for  a  moment 
or  two  hesitating  what  to  do,  while  the  noise 
of  the  strife  below,  continue^^-uiuabated. 

•'  We  shall  stand  a  good  t^^ince  of  being 
grabbed,  after  all,"  said  Sam  f  •'  I  see  a  visit 
to  the  beak,  with  the  black  walls  of  Newgate 
in  the  perspectif  as  clear  as  daylight,  so  we 
may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  it,  cap- 
tain." 

"  Silence,''  commanded  Beaufort,  sternly. 
"  I  want  none  of  your  predictions,  and  I 
know  that  your  courage  is  failing  you,  not- 
withstanding you  afiiect  to  treat  this  business 
with  indifierence." 

"  Why  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  captain," 
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replied  Sam  Filcher,  "  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  no  partickler  wish  to  be  locked  up  just 
yet,  but  if  we  can't  avoid  it,  why  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it,  that's  all.  It's  no  use 
being  downhearted." 

"  It's  cursed  unfortunate  that  we  happen- 
ed to  be  here  at  this  time.  We  have  no 
means  to  leave  the  house.  What's  to  be 
done  ?" 

"  Can't  say.  Hark,  they  are  hard  at  it 
still  below.  And  now,  blest  if  I  don't  think 
that  some  of  them  are  coming  up  stairs,  in 
pursuit  of  us,  no  doubt.  It's  all  up  with  us, 
captain." 

Beaufort  gave  utterance  to  an  oath,  and 
Sam  Filcher  suddenly  exclaimed— 

•'  All  right,  captain,  I  was  mistaken,  there 
is  no  one  coming;  and  see  here  is  a  cock- 
loft, by  which  we  can  make  our  way  to  the 
roof,  and  see  all  about  us.  It's  strange  we 
did  not  perceive  this  before." 

"  Quick,' '  said  Beaufort,  and  he  immedi- 
ately ascended  the  ladder  to  the  trap-door, 
followed  by  Sam  Filcher,  and  they  quickly 
found  themselves  on  the  roof  of  the  old 
building,  and  secured  the  trap  as  well  as 
they  could  after  them. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  on  the 
roofs  of  the  surrounding  wretched  houses  of 
the  low  rookery  in  which  the  thieves  den  was 
situated,  and  clearly  revealed  all  the  neigh- 
bouring courts  and  alleys,  nooks  and  corners 
of  that  crowded  and  densely  populated 
locality. 

Beaufort  and  Sam  crouched  down,  and 
crawled  cautiously  towards  the  front,  peep- 
ing over  the  parapet  into  the  street  below. 

A  number  of  persons  were  there  assem- 
bled, drawn  together  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  ofiicers  and  the  thieves,  and  many  of 
them  seemed  willing  to  render  the  former 
every  assistance. 

Beaufort  and  his  companion,  however,  was 
not  long  kept  in  suspense,  for  the  observa- 
tions of  the  people  below,  which  reached 
their  ears,  soon  convinced  them  that  the 
struggle  was  over,  and  that  the  ruffians  were 
defeated,  and  immediately  afterwards  they 
appeared  in  the  street,  handcuffed,  and 
guarded  by  the  officers,  and  amid  the  min- 
gled shouts  and  execrations  of  the  mob. 

"  All  right,  captain,"  remarked  Sam,  with 
a  look  of  triumph,  "  we've  managed  to  give 
'em  the  slip  very  cleverly ;  the  street  will  be 
clear  presently,  and  then  we  can  leave  the 
house  without  fear.  We  may  thank  our 
lucky  stars  and  no  mistake." 

"  True,''  coincided  Beaufort,  "  but  still  we 
must  be  cautious  or  we  may  yet  fall  into 
their  hands." 

The  officers  hurried  away  with  their  pri- 
soners, followed  by  the  mob,  and  Beaufort 
and  Sam  Filcher  seeing  the  coast  clear  at 
last,  quitted  the  roof  through  the  trap,  and 


cautiously  descended  the  stairs,  listening  as 
they  proceeded,  lest  any  of  the  officers  had 
still  remained  behind. 

All  was  silent,  however,  and  having  reach- 
ed the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  excit- 
ing scene  had  taken  place,  they  ventured  to 
look  in,  and  there  beheld  the  worthy  Mr. 
Tapps,  gloomily  surveying  the  great  damage 
his  property  had  sustained  in  the  strife. 

Their  entrance  aroused  him  from  his  dis- 
mal reflections,  end  he  looked  at  them  with 
surprise. 

"So,  Master  Tapps,"  said  Sam,  "the 
officers  have  had  the  best  of  it,  and  they  did 
not  want  you  it  seems." 

"  Not  at  present,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  I 
suppose  I  don't  weigh  my  weight  yet.  This 
is  a  damned  bad  job,  and  an  expensive  one 
to  me.  You  may  think  yourselves  lucky 
that  in  the  confusion  you  were  able  to  make 
your  escape." 

"True;  thanks  to  the  trapdoor  in  the 
roof  of  the  house,"  said  Beaufort. 

"  Our  pals  fought  bravely,"  observed 
Tapps,  "  and  it  was  not  exactly  right  of  you 
and  Sam  Filcher  to  sneak  off  in  the  manner 
you  did." 

"  Well,  per'aps  it  warn't,  but  then  self- 
preservation's  the  first  law  of  natur,"  replied 
Sam. 

"  I  would  advise  you  both  to  depart  from 
here  without  a  moment's  delay,"  said  Tapps, 
"  for  the  officers  might  chance  to  take  it  in 
their  heads  to  pay  me  a  second  visit,  and 
should  they  find  you  here  you  know  what 
the  consequences  would  be." 

"Certainly,"  agreed  Beaufort;  "so  good 
night.     Come,  Sam." 

They  first  looked  cautiously  through  the 
window  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no  one  to 
observe  them  about,  and  they  then  left  the 
house,  and  hurrying  along  in  the  darkness, 
they  jumped  into  the  first  hackney  coach 
they  met  with,  and  Beaufort,  in  order  the 
better  to  ensure  concealment  and  security, 
ordered  that  they  should  be  driven  to  the 
east  end  of  the  town,  where  they  could  put 
up  for  the  night,  and  arrange  their  plans  for 
the  future. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

THE    DEPAETURE    OF   LORD   SEIiBOENE. — A 
SEVERE    TRIAL. 

"A narrow  escape  this  captain,"  said  Sam 
Filcher,  as  the  coach  proceeded  on  its  way. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Beaufort,  "  and  we  must 
be  very  cautious  for  the  future,  for  now  it  is 
known  that  we  are  again  in  London,  and  that 
the  very  officer  who  formerly  apprehended 
me,  should  this  night  have  seen  and  recog- 
nised me,  every  means   no  doubt  will    be 
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adopted  for  our  detection.  My  disguise  is 
evidently  not  yet  complete,  and  I  must  see 
to  it." 

"True,"  said  Sam,  "but  what  of  your 
plans  against  Lord  Selborne  ?" 

"  Curses  light  on  him,"  replied  Beaufort, 
passiouately,  "  his  obstinacy  has  retarded 
the  accomplishment  of  my  designs  to  an  in- 
definite period ;  but  still  I  will  not  abandon 
them,  and  during  his  absence  from  town  I 
shall  have  time  to  mature  them,  and  the 
better  ensure  their  success." 

"  And  every  success  I  wish  you,  captain," 
said  Klcher,  "  and  if  you  was  only  just  to 
explain  your  designs  more  clearly  to  me,  I 
might  be  the  better  able  to  render  you  my 
assistance;  for  you  ought  to  know  by  this 
time  that  I  am  good  in  those  matters." 

"  Be  satisfied  with  what  I  have  told  you," 
said  Beaufort,  "  and  be  prepared  to  act  as  I 
shall  direct  you,  when  the  proper  time  ar- 
rives." 

"In  course  I  shall;  but  remember,  you 
must  not  try  to  play  any  tricks  with  me, 
captain,  for  Sam  Filcher  is  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  bear  with  them  quietly." 

"Bah,"  said  Beaufort,  impatiently,  "  what 
cause  have  you  to  doubt  me?  But  enough 
of  this." 

The  subject  was  here  dropped,  and  Beau- 
fort relapsed  into  silence. 

It  was  some  time  ere  Lord  Selborne  could 
recover  from  the  excitement,  emotion,  sur- 
prise, and  indignation  which  the  daring  in- 
trusion, insolent  demands,  and  ruffianly  at- 
tack of  tbe  villain  Beaufort  had  caused;  and 
the  blow  which  he  had  dealt  him,  left  him 
for  a  few  moments  stunned  and  imconscious. 

The  circumstance  also  created  the  greatest 
sensation  among  the  servants  of  the  man- 
sion, and  who  were  thorouglily  at  a  loss  fully 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  outrage, 
Beaufort  being  unknown  to  any  of  his  lord- 
ship's present  domestics. 

Having  at  length  revived,  he  immediately 
dismissed  his  attendants,  after  having  given 
instructions  to  his  valet  to  report  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  robbery  and  outrage  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  determined  as  he  was 
notwithstanaiug  the  ambiguous  hints  and 
threats  which  Beaufort  had  thrown  out,  that 
he  should  not,  if  possible,  escape  detection 
and  punishment. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  interview 
so  unexpected — and  when  he  had  never 
thought  to  behold  the  villain  Beaufort  again, 
believing  that  he  had  perished  in  the  burn- 
ing ship — surprised  and  bewildered  him,  and 
tlie  hints  he  had  thrown  out  regarding 
Phoebe,  whom  he  asserted  to  be  still  living, 
added  to  his  anxiety  and  perjjlexity. 

"  What  meaning  do  his  dark  insinuations 
convey?"  he  soliloquised;  "I  would  fain 
reject  them  altogether,  as  unworthy  of  serious 


attention,  but  cannot.  What  can  be  the 
secret  which  he  said  he  has  the  power  to 
communicate;  a  secret  which  is  of  such 
vital  importance,  and  upon  which  my  future 
happiness  or  misery  depends.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture,  and  the  longer  I  reflect 
upon  it,  the  more  am  I  bewildered.  But 
should  I  place  the  least  confidence  in  the 
assertions  of  one  so  base,  and  who  is  entirely 
callous  to  every  feeling  of  truth  and  honour? 
It  is  evident  that  it  was  a  guilty  design  to 
endeavour  to  enforce  my  compliance  with 
his  bold  and  extortionate  demands,  and  like- 
wise to  prevent  my  denouncing  him  to  the 
world  in  his  true  character.  But  it  shall 
not  succeed.  No,  I  will  never  again  suffer 
myself  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  such  a  hard- 
ened and  shameless  miscreant" 

He  paused  for  a  minute  or  two  and  re- 
fleeted,  and  again  his  mind  became  agitated 
with  mingled  feelings  of  hope,  doubt,'  and 
fear. 

"Dear,  unfortunate  Phoebe,"  he  said,  "I 
cannot  divest  myself  of  the  melancholy  hope 
that  you  still  live,  and  that  it  may  yet  be  my 
fate  to  behold  you  again,  and  to  listen  to  the 
beloved  tones  of  your  voice ;  and  yet  do  I 
ever  shrink  from  tliB  realisation  of  that  idea 
with  a  feeling  of  dread,  for  never,  never  can 
I  expect  to  meet  with  her  forgiveness  for  the 
many  wrongs  I  have  done  her.  Must  she 
not  rather  view  me  with  emotions  of  disgust 
and  abhorrence,  as  the  heartless  betrayer  of 
her  innocence,  the  destroyer  of  her  happi* 
ness?  Torturing  thought — and  yet  it  is  too 
painfully  probable  to  be  dismissed  from  my 
mind." 

Again  he  paused,  and  for  some  time  gave 
way  to  the  most  torturing  reflections,  to 
which  these  ideas  naturally  gave  rise  to. 

"  But  in  spite  of  all  that  may  follow,"  ho 
at  length  said,  "  I  will  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Beaufort's 
assertions,  and  to  discover  whether  my  hap- 
less victim  still  survives.  Again  will  I  ven- 
ture to  visit  her  native  village,  and  to  liave 
my  doubts  and  surmises  at  once  confirmed 
or  removed;  and  may  heaven  grant  that  my 
wishes  shall  be  realised." 

On  this  course  he  was  immediately  deter- 
mined, and  to  delay  his  journey  from  town 
no  longer  than  the  day  after  the  morrow,  by 
which  time  he  hoped  to  recover  from  the 
state  of  agitation  into  which  his  painful  and 
alarming  meeting  with  Beaufort  had  thrown 
him. 

The  remainder  of  this  eventful  day  was 
passed  by  Lord  Selborne  in  the  most  tortur- 
ing state  ot  thought  and  agitation,  aod  the 
domestics  of  tbe  estabhshment  busied  them- 
selves in  discussing  the  strange  and  alarming 
circumstance,  forming'  various  but  unsatis- 
factory conjectures  upon  it. 

The  advertisements  that  appeared  in  all 
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the  newspapers  tlie  following  morning,  de- 
scribing the  name  and  person  of  Beaufort, 
and  offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension, 
however,  oftered  a  sufficient  explanation,  for 
they  then  discovered  that  the  daring  perpe- 
trator of  the  robbery  and  outrage  was  no 
other  than  the  villain  Captain  Beaufort,  the 
so-called  former  friend  and  associate  of  their 
noble  master,  and  their  surprise  and  curiosity 
were  increased. 

At  the  time  he  had  appointed,  Lord  Sel- 
borne  quitted  town,  attended  only  by  one 
faithful  and  confidential  servant,  and  with  a 
mind  agitated  by  various  hopes  and  fears, 
and  bent  his  way  once  more  towards  that 
part  of  the  country  which  was  connected 
with  him  by  so  many  painful  circumstances 
and  melancholy  remembrances.  As  he  ap- 
proached towards  the  end  of  the  journey, 
the  familiarity  of  the  well-known  scenes  that 
met  his  gaze  at  every  turn,  recalled  in  yet 
more  vivid  colours  the  dismal  events  of  the 
past,  and  his  heart  sunk  within  him,  while 
bitter  feelings  of  regret  and  the  most  sincere 
remorse  agitated  his  breast. 

Time  and  long  care  and  anxiety  had 
wrought  so  great  a  change  in  his  lordship's 
features  and  personal  appearance,  that  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  those 
even  who  had  formerly  been  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  to  recognise  him,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  afforded  him  more  satis- 
faction than  otherwise,  as  it  was  his  desire 
to  remain  incog. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  autumn  day,  about 
a  week  after  the  return  of  Henry  Ashford 
from  sea,  that  his  lordship  arrived  at  the 
end  of  his  journey,  and  put  up  at  a  respect- 
able old-fashioned  inn,  situated  in  a  retired 
spot,  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Dewsbury,  which,  however,  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  venture  to  visit  till 
after  he  bad  rested  a  day  or  two  to  collect 
himself,  and  had  sent  his  faithful  attendant 
to  make  some  inquiries. 

This  task  the  latter  performed  in  the  most 
successful  and  satisfactory  manner;  ascer- 
taining that  not  only  was  poor  Phoebe  still 
living,  but  that  she  had  been  for  some  time 
residing  near  her  native  village,  and  under 
the  protection  of  Henry  Ashford  and  his 
gentle  sister  Amy,  and  that  it  was  rumoured 
that  to  the  former  she  was  in  a  short  time 
about  to  be  united. 

Bichard  also  learned  all  the  melancholy 
particulars  of  the  hopeless  situation  of  poor 
old  Mark  Mayfield,  and  that  his  restoration 
to  his  senses,  or  a  reconciliation  with  his 
Buffering  daughter  were  apparently  as  far  off 
as  ever. 

So  far  then  the  villain  Beaufort  had 
spoken  the  truth,  and  what  were  now  the 
various  and  conflicting  emotions  that  agitated 
Lord  Selborue's  breast.     Again  was  he  near 


that  unfortunate  being  for  whose  cruel  suffer- 
ings his  conscience  so  bitterly  upbraided 
him.  But  could  he  dare  venture  to  approach 
her,  to  reveal  himself  to  her,  to  assure  her  of 
his  penitence,  and  to  implore  her  to  forgive 
him  ?  Oh,  no ;  he  shrunk  from  the  task 
with  terror,  for  must  she  not  view  him  with 
disgust  and  detestation,  and  invoke  the 
curses  of  heaven  on  his  head?  She  must, 
and  the  torturing  thought  drove  him  almost 
to  madness  and  complete  despair. 

"  But  can  I  again  leave  this  neighbour- 
hood," he  said,  "without  again  beholding 
her,  even  though  the  sight  blast  me,  and 
drive  me  to  the  very  verge  of  distraction  ?  I 
cannot ;  yet  she  must  not  see  me  ;  I  dare 
not  encounter  her  looks  of  scorn,  of  reproach 
and  hatred.  I  must  shrink  appalled  at  the 
fearful  words  with  which  her  tongue  must 
greet  me,  and  the  tones  of  that  loved  voice 
which  were  once  as  heavenly  music  to  my 
enraptured  senses,  would  fill  me  with  dismay 
and  abject  shame,  and  freeze  my  very  blood 
to  ice.  Oh,-  what  a  villain  have  I  been,  and 
how  richly  do  I  deserve  the  suffering  which 
the  retributive  justice  of  heaven  now  inflicts 
upon  me." 

He  beat  his  breast  in  the  agony  of  his 
feelings,  and  for  some  time  he  remained  per- 
fectly inconsolable. 

His  brain  was  bewildered,  and  he  knew 
not  what  to  do.  At  one  time  he  thought 
that  he  would  write  to  Pheebe,  with  all  the 
force,  the  pathos,  and  eloquence  that  his 
feelings  must  dictate,  assuring  her  of  his 
penitence,  the  bitterness  of  his  remorse,  his 
anxiety  to  make  all  the  atonement" in  his 
power,  and  imploring  her  forgiveness;  but 
he  shrunk  from  the  task  and  quickly  aban- 
doned the  idea,  fully'convinced  of  the  tor- 
turing effect,  that  such  an  epistle  from  one 
v/ho  must  now  be  so  hateful  to  her  would 
have  upon  the  poor  girl's  mind. 

The  shades  of  evening  fell  upon  the  earth 
and  found  Lord  Selborne  in  the  same  rack- 
ing state  of  mind,  and  unable  any  longer  to 
endure  the  solitude  of  his  apartment,  he 
walked  from  the  inn,  accompanied  by  his 
servant,  hoping  by  that  means,  as  the  even- 
ing was  fine,  and  the  air  refreshing,  to  gain 
some  little  relief  from  the  anguish  of  his 
thoughts  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  tranquil  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

He  wandered  slowly  on,  deeply  wrapped 
in  silent  and  gloomy  meditation,  and  only 
at  intervals  exchanging  an  observation  with 
his  attendant,  and  almost  imconsciously 
took  the  way  towards  the  village. 

Every  step  he  proceeded,  the  more  pain- 
fully familiar  became  the  scenes  around  him, 
rekindling  the  poignant  anguish  of  his  soul, 
and  awakening  gloomy  retrospections  of  the 
past.     There  was  not  a  spot  which  he  had 
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not  with  his  beauteous  victim,  years  gone  by, 
trod;  at  that  time  when  sorrow  was  un- 
known to  her,  innocence  and  happiness  alone 
were  her's  ;  fondly  she  listened  to  his  trea- 
cherous vows,  for  she  then  believed  him  all 
that  was  good  and  honourable ;  alas,  how 
basely  had  he  deceived  her,  and  destroyed 
her  peace  of  mind  for  ever.  Mentally  he 
cursed  himself  for  one  of  the  most  shameless 
of  hypocrites,  the  most  heartless  of  villains. 
And  now  he  drew  nigh  the  old  wierd 
church,  and  pretty  churchyard,  with  itshumble 
graves  and  tombstones,  and  a  feeling  of  awe, 
almost  amounting  to  fear,  stole  over  him 
which  he  could  not  resist. 

How  still,  how  solemn  was  all  around  him 
in  that  sacred  place,  and  with  what  soft  and 
mellow  1  adiance  did  the  moonbeams  shine 
upon  its  quiet  precincts. 

And  now  his  unconscious  footsteps  in- 
voluntarily guided  him  to  the  grave  beneath 
the  old  yew  tree,  where  rested  the  ashes  of 
that  aged  and  affectionate  being,  whose  heart 
he  had  broken,  the  mother  of  Phoebe. 

He  started  and  trembled  in  every  limb, 
when  he  found  himself  standing  on  a  spot 
he  should  not  have  dared  to  approach,  he 
could  almost  imagine  that  he  saw  the  mild 
but  ghastly  features  of  the  poor  old  woman 
peering  solemnly,  and  reproachfully  up  at 
him  from  her  silent  resting  place,  that  he 
heard  the  hollow  tones  of  her  voice,  as  she 
invoked  the  retribution  of  heaven  on  his 
head  ;  and  overpowered  by  his  emotion, 
with  a  cry  of  agony,  and  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  he  rushed  wildly  and  dis- 
trctedly  from  the  spot,  followed  by  his  do- 
mestic. 

Kichard  would  willingly  have  persuaded 
his  master,  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  to 
return  to  the  inn,  but  he  did  not  like  to  take 
the  liberty  of  advising  him  to  do  so,  and  he 
continued  to  ramble  on,  in  the  same  agitated 
and  distracted  manner  until  he  approached 
the  entrance  to  the  village,  and  suddenly 
stood  again  before  that  humble  but  once 
happy  cottage  in  which  poor  Phoebe  was 
born. 

It  was  still  uninhabited,  gloomy  and  de- 
serted, and  threatened  soou  to  fall  into  com- 
plete decay. 

And  what  were  now  the  agony  of  his 
lordship's  feelings  as  he  gazed  upon  this 
once  peaceful  dwelling,  which  his  guilt  had 
rendered  desolate  ?  It  would  indeed  be  a 
fruitless  task  to  endeavour  to  describe  them. 
His  heart  was  full  to  bursting,  and  he 
groaned  aloud  in  the  intensity  of  his  misery, 
and  the  bitterness  of  remorse;  but  still  some 
invisible  and  irresistible  power  seemed  to 
rivet  him  to  the  spot,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
he  was  unable  to  attempt  to  leave  it. 

He  was  aroused  from  this  torturing  state 
of  feeling  by  a  strange  wild  laugh,  and  start- 


ing, and  looking  up  with  surprise,  he  beheld 
standing  in  the  moonlight,  a  short  distance 
from  him,  and  with  her  features  fixed  mali- 
ciously upon  him,  the  repulsive  figure  of  the 
old  gipsy  sybil,  who  had  so  frequently  before 
crossed  his  path,  and  that  of  Phoebe,  and 
whose  strange  and  mysterious  predictions 
had  caused  them  so  much  alarm.  One  long 
arm  was  stetched  menacingly  towards  him, 
and  the  ether  was  enfolded  in  her  old  patched 
cloak,  which  had  evidently  seen  many  many 
years  of  service. 

Her  attitude  was  fixed,  and  by  her  looks 
which  we.te  clearly  revealed  to  his  lordship 
in  the  moonbeams,  she  seemed  to  exult  in 
his  confusion  and  dismay. 

It  was  a  few  moments  before  his  lordsliip 
could  recover  himself,  and  Eichard  was 
almost  as  much  astonished  and  alarmed  as 
his  master,  but  at  length  the  latter,  advanc- 
ing a  step  or  two  towards  the  old  woman,  in 
a  peremptory  voice  demanded — 

"Foul  hag,  why  do  you  again  cross  my 
path,  and  what  is  it  you  seek?" 

Another  loud  laugh  escaped  the  mysterious 
woman,  and  in  an  instant  she  disappeared 
among  the  clustering  trees  near  which  she 
had  stood,  and  when  Lord  Selborne  and  his 
servant  rushed  thither,  they  could  discover 
no  signs  of  her. 

His  lordship  paused  and  reflected  for  a 
minute,  and  then  with  a  sigh,  and  a  still 
more  bewildered  brain,  he  pursued  his  wan- 
dering. 

As  he  had  hitherto  done,  he  followed  the 
same  accidental  direction  which  his  foot- 
steps led  him,  totally  unmindful  of  whither 
he  went,  until  suddenly  he  came  upon  a 
pretty  cottage,  in  the  lower  window  of  which 
was  seen  the  reflection  of  a  light. 

And  before  this  clean  and  homely  dwel- 
ling, his  lordship  involuntarily  stopped, 
while  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  a  strange  feeling 
agitated  his  breast  for  which  he  was  unable 
to  account. 

"How  is  this?"  he  said,  "  what  is  it  that 
agitates  me  thus  ?  Why  do  I  linger  here,  as 
if  spell-bound?  This  cottage  should  be  the 
abode  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  yet  I 
tremble  to  look  upon  it,  and  my  heart  sinks 
within  me  with  a  nameless  feeling  of  dread. 
What,  oh,  what  can  this  mean  ?" 

"  I  pray  you,  my  lord,"  Eichard  now  ven- 
tured to  interpose,  "to  return  to  the  inn; 
the  time  is  getting  late,  and  the  night  air  is 
cold." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Selborne,  "  something 
seems  to  enchain  me  to  this  spot,  and  an. 
irresistible  curiosity  urges  me  to  stay.  Know 
you  to  whom  this  cottage  belongs  ?" 

Eichard  hesitated,  and  seemed  loath  to 
answer. 

"  Why  do  you  pause  to  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion?" interrogated  his  master,  impatiently. 
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"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Richard,  "  but 
in  the  present  state  of  your  feehngs  I  would 
rather  be  permitted  to  decline  to  do  so." 

"  Your  reluctance  and  hesitation  to  comply 
with  my  demands  does  but  increase  my 
curiosity  and  alarm,"  said  Lord  Selborne ; 
"I  insist  upon  an  answer  to  my  question," 

"Well,  my  lord,"  said  Richard,  "since 
you  insist,  J  have  no  alternative  but  to 
reply ;  this  then  is  the  residence  of  Henry 
Ashford  and  his  sister,  and — " 

His  master  interrupted  him  by  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise  and  emotion,  and  was 
obliged  to  le.an  against  a  tree  for  support,  so 
great  was  his  agitation. 

"  Gracious  heaven !  "  he  cried,  "  then  are 
the  strange  forebodings  that  haunted  my 
miud  realised,  and  my  trembling  heart  con- 
vinces me  that  at  length  I  am  near  the  un- 
No.  31. 


fortunate  victim  of  my  treachery,  and  what 
would  be  the  agony  of  her  feelings  did  she 
but  know  of  my  presence.  And  dare  I  en- 
counter her?  Dare  I  meet  those  terrible 
reproaches  which  she  would  not  fail  to  heap 
upon  my  head  ?  Oh,  no,  I  dare  not.  But 
yet  I  cannot  leave  this  spot  without  again 
gazing  upon  the  wreck  of  that  imfortunate 
and  innocent  being  once  so  lovely." 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  little  gate 
opening  upon  the  garden  in  the  front  of  the 
cottage  as  he  spoke,  but  Richard  ventured 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  endeavour 
to  arrest  him  in  his  purpose  as  he  observed — 

"I  pray  you  again,  my  lord,  to  stifle  your 
curiosity  for  the  present,  and  to  leave  this 
spot.  At  some  future  period  you  may  be 
better  prepared  for  the  trial  to  your  feelings. 
Come,  my  lord,  suffer  me  to  persuade  you." 
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"  No,  no,''  cried  his  master,  in  the  same 
agitated  tones ;  "  some  instinctive  power 
urges  me  on,  and  I  cannot  resist  its  influence. 
Remain  here,  Richard ;  1  must,  if  possible, 
gratify  my  curiosity  and  anxiety  " 

He  cautiously  opened  the  gate  as  he 
spoke,  and  with  faltering  footsteps  walked 
across  the  pretty  little  garden  towards  the 
cottage,  and  there  again  he  was  compelled 
to  pause,  and  his  heart  palpitated  violently 
against  his  side. 

As  he  stood  near  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
he  fancied  he  could  hear  the  low  murmuring 
of  voices  in  conversation  from  within  ;  and 
the  light  "which  glimmered  in  the  parlour 
convinced  him  that  the  inmates  had  not  yet 
retired  to  rest,  and  that  they  were  there 
seated. 

His  lordship's  agitation  increased,  and  he 
hesitated  what  to  do;  but  at  last,  more 
strongly  convinced  than  before  that  he  heard 
persons  in  conversation,  and  almost  certain 
that  he  could  distinguish  the  tones  of  female 
voices,  he  cautiously  approached  nearer  the 
"window,  but  sufficiently  screened  from  the 
observation  of  those  within,  and  listening 
attentively,  he  could  then  plainly  distinguish 
female  voices,  together  with  that  of  a  man. 
Unable  to  control  his  curiosity,  and  impa- 
tience any  longer,  he  ventured  to  peep  in  at 
the  window  upon  the  persons  seated  in  the 
parlour,  and  he  could  not  suppress  an  excla- 
mation of  powerful  emotion  at  the  scene 
which  met  Jiis  gaze. 

Once  more  he  beheld  that  fair  being  whom 
he  had  not  for  so  long  a  period  gazed  upon 
before,  seated  in  the  society  of  Henry  Ash- 
ford  and  his  sister,  and  apparently  listening 
with  fieehngs  of  melancholy  satisfaction  to 
their  conversation.  Pale  was  the  complexion 
of  her  countenance,  sad,  yet  calm,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  beautiful  features,  and  Lord 
iSelborne  could  not  but  imagine  that,  in  spite 
of  the  mauifold  sufferings,  the  care  and 
anxiety  she  had  so  long  endured,  she  looked 
more  lovely  than  ever. 

And  oh,  the  glances  of  affection  which 
she  bestowed  upon  the  handsome  young 
mariner,  and  the  rapture  "with  which  she 
appeared  to  listen  to  his  observations,  and 
the  passionate  regard  with  which  Henry 
seemed  to  view  her,  went  to  the  heart  of 
Lord  Seiborne,  and  he  could  scarcely  help 
giving  utterance  to  an  exclamation  by  which 
he  would  probably  have  betrayed  himself. 

For  the  moment  his  faculties  appeared 
suspended,  and  every  limb  was  convulsed 
"with  the  power  of  his  emotion. 

He  could  not  remove  his  eyes  from  Phoobe 
—his  heart  was  full  to  bursting — but  still  he 
drew  in  his  breath,  and  listened  with  the 
most  profound  attention,  with  the  hope  of 
hearing  the  tones  of  Phoebe's  voice. 

There  was  a  pause  ensued  between  the 


friends  for  a  few  seconds,  when  our  heroine 
did  speak  ;  Lord  Seiborne  heard  her,  though 
he  could  not  distinguish  the  observations  she 
made  use  of;  and  oh,  how  every  tone  of  that 
now  melancholy  but  mellifluous  voice  struck 
upon  his  heart  and  thrilled  throughout  his 
veins. 

He  could  not  restrain  a  violent  burst  of 
feeling,  and  believing  that  it  must  have 
reached  the  ears  of  Phoebe  and  her  com- 
panions, fearful  of  discovery  when  he  was  so 
little  prepared  for  such  a  painful  meeting, 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  he  retreated 
from  the  window,  rushed  out  at  the  garden 
gate,  and  hurried  away,  followed  by  Richard 
who  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  him. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

THE  SYBIL  AGAIN. — LORD   SELBORNE's  AN- 
GUISH.  THE     liETTER. 

With  a  distracted  brain,  and  scarcely  con- 
scious of  wiiat  he  was  doing,  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  hastened  from  the  spot,  as  though 
he  had  just  committed  some  fearful  crime, 
and  sought  to  escape  detection. 

He  had  then  indeed  again  seen  her ;  after 
the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period,  passed  in  un- 
certainty and  suspense,  once  more  had  he 
beheld  that  fair  being  whom  he  had  so 
greatly  injured,  but  to  atone  for  which,  and 
to  obtain  her  forgiveness,  he  could  freely 
have  laid  down  his  life.  He  had  once  more 
listened  to  the  music  of  her  voice  ;  but  he 
could  read  the  feelings  of  her  heart  towards 
Henry  Ashford  in  the  looks  of  affection  with 
which  she  had  regarded  him,  and  his  anguish 
and  despair  were  complete. 

He  could  not,  he  could  never  find  courage 
he  was  convinced  to  reveal  himselfj  and 
therefore  all  chance  of  his  ever  hearing  her 
pronounce  his  forgiveness  was  now  at  an 
end. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  way  from 
the  cottage,  when  he  was  again  startled  by  a 
human  form  crossing  his  path  like  sorce 
grim  phantom,  and  looking  hastily  up,  he 
again  beheld  the  old  gipsy  sybil. 

"Mysterious  woman,"  he  cried,  in  an  agi- 
tated voice — for,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
subdue  it,  he  could  not,  especially  in  the 
present  state  of  his  mind,  help  encouraging 
a  feeling  of  superstition — "  again  do  you 
appear  before  me,  to  disgust  me  by  your 
presence.  What  is  it  you  now  seek?  Quick! 
speak  it  and  begone." 

"  I  see,"  replied  the  sybil,  in  her  usual 
disagreeble  voice,  "that  Lord  Seiborne  can- 
not despise  my  prognostications  and  warn- 
ings, even  though  he  would  fain  affect  to  do 
so.     'Tis   "well.      Beware ! — you   have  seen 
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her;  you  have  once  more  beheld  the  innocent 
victina  of  your  guilty  machinations,  but  never 
shall  you  hear  her  lips  prouounce  your  for- 
giveness, or  the  secret  on  which  your  future 
peace  and  happiness  depend  till  your  eyes 
close  for  ever  in  death." 

Thus  saying,  \Yithout  waiting  for  any 
reply,  and  before  his  lordship  could  recover 
from  his  surprise  and  confusion,  with  a  speed 
which  seemed  almost  impossible  iirom  her 
great  a^e,  she  hurried  from  the  spot,  and 
was  quickly  hid  from  the  sight  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Richard,  who  was  as  mucli  astonished  as 
his  master,  had  stood  by  and  gazed  upon 
the  singular  old  woman  without  being  able 
to  interpose. 

In  a  state  of  mind  which  it  is  difficult  to 
describe,  after  this  adventure,  Lord  Sel- 
borne  regained  the  inn,  and  immediately 
sought  his  own  chamber,  where  he  gave  free 
vent  to  the  feelings  that  agitated  his  breast ; 
but  he  was  so  tortured  and  bewildered  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  arrange 
his  thoughts  in  anything  like  order. 

"  Unfortunate  Phoebe,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  oh,  how  could  I  trust  my  eyes  to  gaze 
upon  you?  And  what  a  terrible  reproach 
were  your  pale  face  and  sad  expression  of 
features  upon  the  baseness  of  my  conduct 
towards  you.  Never  can  your  image,  as  I 
have  this  night  seen  it,  be  effaced  from  my 
memory.  What  a  fearful  history  of  un- 
merited suffering  do  they  reveal.  And  could 
I  ever  for  a  moment,  wretch  as  I  am,  think 
of  presenting  myself  before  you  ?  Would 
not  the  bare  sight  of  me  to  whom  you  owe 
all  your  misery,  disgust  and  appal  you,  and 
bring  down  your  withering  curses  on  my 
head?  It  would  ;  and  how  richly  should  I 
deserve  it  all.  I  must  abandon  my  first  in- 
tentions, for  I  have  not  how  the  courage  to 
attempt  to  put  them  into  execution.  Let 
me  away  from  this  neighbourhood,  ere  acci- 
dent shall  have  betrayed  me  to  those  whom 
I  have  so  much  cause  to  dread.  I  have 
ascertained  that  she  still  lives,  I  have  seen 
her,  and  with  that  I  mu&t  endeavour  to  rest 
satisfied." 

Such  were  the  torturing  thoughts  that 
beset  the  inind  of  the  unhappy  nobleman  as 
he  continued  to  pace  his  chamber  with  dis- 
ordered steps  for  some  time  ere  he  retired  to 
rest.  He  had,  however,  made  up  his  mind, 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood  without  delay, 
and,  pursuing  his  journey,  seek  in  society 
and  change  of  sceue  to  obtain  some  reliefj 
although  the  prospect  of  his  ever  being  able 
to  succeed  in  doing  so  was  all  but  hopeless. 

There  was  another  idea  which  again  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  with  which  he  tried  to 
console  himself,  and  that  was  to  write  at 
some  future  time,  when  he  should  find  him- 
self in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  do  so,  a  letter 


to  Phoebe,  revealing  the  real  nature  of  his 
thoughts  and  leeliiiga,  and  all  that  he  had  so 
severely  yet  justly  suffbicd  from  remorse  of 
conscience,  offering  her  every  reparation  in 
his  power  for  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on 
her,  and  with  sincere  wishes  for  the  future 
happiness  of  herself  and  Henry  Ashfbrd  im- 
plore her  forgiveness. 

"  Heaven  give  me  power  to  do  so  effectu- 
ally," he  fervently  ejaculated,  "  that  I  may 
be  able  to  convince  h'^r  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  repentance,  and  move  her  to  relent  in'the 
feelings  of  scorn  and  abhorrence  which  my 
own  conscience  sufficiently  assures  me  she 
must  novv  entertain  towards  me.  Oh,  what 
a  relief  would  that  be  to  my  mind." 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  Lord 
Selborne  endeavoured  to  become  more  calm, 
and  to  encourage  a  faint  ray  of  hope. 

His  adventure  that  evening  with  the  mys- 
terious old  gipsy  sybil,  and  the  strange  ob- 
servations she  had  made  use  of  to  him, 
notwithstanding  he  tried  to  treat  them  with 
indifference,  as  unworthy  of  any  serious 
consideration,  had  left  a  painful  and  per- 
plexing impression  on  his  mind,  and  he  could 
not  but  ponder  over  them  with  the  most 
dismal  forebodings. 

However,  as  it  was  now  getting  late,  and 
as  from  the  stillness  which  reigned  in  the 
inn,  he  imagined  that  everybody  had  retired 
to  rest,  his  lordship  sought  his  couch. 

But  busy  thought  kept  him  waking  for 
some  lime,  and  troublesome  dreams  haunting 
his  imagination,  pursued  him  in  his  sleep. 

He  adhered  to  the  resolution  he  had 
formed,  namely,  to  leave  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  without  any  further  delay,  and 
having  completed  his  arrangements  on  the 
day  following  the  events  just  recorded,  the 
nest  morning  Lord  Selborne  and  his  faithful 
domestic  took  their  departure. 

Leaving  the  unhappy  nobleman  to  proceed 
on  his  melancholy  wanderings,  we  will  once 
more  seek  the  society  of  Phoebe  and  her 
friends,  Harry  and  herself  were  almost 
constantly  in  each  other's  society,  and  the 
passion  they  so  sincerely  entertained  for 
each  other,  daily,  hourly  increased  in  ardour, 
and  they  looked  forward  to  the  future,  when 
their  fates  should  be  indissolubly  united, 
with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  and  expec- 
tations. 

Phoebe  seldom  if  ever  trusted  herself  to 
think  of  Lord  Selborne,  and  when  she  did, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  was 
with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  descrip- 
tion ;  and  still  more  torturing  must  they 
have  been — although  every  sentiment  of 
regard  towards  him  had  long  since  been 
extinguished  in  her  breast — had  she  have 
known  the  real  state  of  his  lordship's  mind, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  compunction.  Nay 
more,  what  must  have  been  her  anguish  and 
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excitemeut  had  she  been  aware  that  her  be- 
trayer bad  been  so  near  to  her  on  the  event- 
ful evening  of  whieh  we  have  been  writing 
in  the  previous  pages. 

There  was  but  one  drawback  to  the  happi- 
ness and  tranquihty  of  our  heroine  and  her 
lover,  and  that  was  the  continued  deplorable 
state  of  poor  old  Mark,  who  remained  in 
much  the  same  state,  although  he  ever  re- 
ceived Henry  with  something  like  pleasure, 
and  there  were  times  when  lie  even  seemed 
to  have  some  recollection  of  him,  but  those 
symptoms  of  transient  returning  reason 
quickly  vanished,  and  all  was  darkness  again. 

Phoebe  never  ventured  to  visit  him  except 
when  sleep  rendered  him  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  any  one,  and  with  what  emo- 
tions and  excruciating  anguish  and  regret 
would  she  watch  his  slumbers,  and  oflPer  u]? 
her  prayers  to  heaven  for  his  recovery. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  however, 
that  on  the  evening  when  Lord  Selborne 
watched  our  heroine  with  such  intense  an- 
guisli  through  the  cottage  window,  and 
which  was  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to 
the  events  we  are  about  to  relate,  our  heroine 
was  more  than  usually  depressed  in  spiiits, 
and  Henry  and  his  sister  had  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  with  but  indifferent 
success  to  arouse  her.  Her  father  had  been 
very  ill  for  the  last  day  or  two,  and  that  cir- 
cumstance served  to  torture  her  mind  with 
gloomy  forebodings. 

It  was  thus  that  they  were  seated  on  the 
memorable  evening  described,  when  the 
burst  of  emotion  which  Lord  Selborne  had 
been  unable  to  control,  startled  them,  and 
rising  hastily  from  their  seats,  they  gazed 
towards  the  window  with  astonishment  and 
dismay. 

Having  quickly  recovered  himself,  Henry 
opened  the  cottage-door  and  looked  out,  but 
nothing  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  cause  of  the 
strange  noise  they  were  left  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture, though  that  it  proceeded  from  a 
human  voice  they  were  certain. 

"  'Tis  strange,"  observed  Henry,  "  but  we 
could  not  all  of  us  have  been  mistaken; 
what  could  it  mean?" 

"  It  was  the  voice  of  a  man,"  replied 
Phoebe,  "and  was  that  of  anguish;  I  am 
certain  it  proceeded  from  some  person  stand- 
ing outside  the  cottage,  and  near  the  win- 
dow." 

"And  I  thought,"  remarked  Amy,  "  but 
still  I  was  probably  deceived,  I  caught  the 
glimpse  of  a  human  face  for  an  instant  at 
the  casement.  This  is  a  most  mysterious 
circumstance." 

With  that  they  all  agreed,  but  still  were 
unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion upon  the  subject. 

"Well,  probably  after  all,"  remarked 
Henry,  "  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple 


joke  played  upon  us  by  one  of  our  village 
friends  to  startle  us." 

"  lS!o,"  said  our  heroine,  who  could  not 
help  thinking  more  seriously  of  the  circum- 
stance than  it  seemed  to  admit  of,  "I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  our  friends  would  take 
such  a  liberty,  especially  as  they  must  be 
aware  that  I  at  least  have  not  now  the 
spirits  to  enjoy  such  jokes.  Besides,  as  I 
have  before  said,  the  cry  seemed  to  come 
from  some  person  in  great  mental  agony, 
and  could  not  have  been  uttered  by  the  voice 
of  mirth.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  fathom  the 
mystery." 

"  True,  dear  Phoebe,"  returned  her  lover, 
"  and  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  bothering  our 
brains  any  further  about  it.  Come,  let  us 
drop  the  subject." 

Amy  was  about  to  make  some  reply  to 
this,  when  they  were  all  again  startled  by  a 
nois8  at  the  window,  but  very  different  to 
tliat  which  had  before  alarmed  and  surprised 
them,  and  immediately  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion, they  beheld  to  their  astonishment  and 
disgust  the  ugly  features  of  the  well  known 
gipsy  sybil,  grinning  maliciously  upon  them. 

Again  she  laughed  wildly,  as  if  in  exulta- 
tion aud  derision,  and  having  fixed  one  more 
keen  aud  significant  look  upon  them,  she 
disappeared  from  the  window. 

"  It  is  that  mysterious  old  woman,  the 
gipsy  sybil,"  said  our  hei'oine,  with  a  look  of 
terror,  "  whose  fearful  predictions  on  several 
former  occasions  1  have  such  cause  to  re 
member.  Her  appearance  is  ever  the  har- 
binger of  evil." 

"  The  impudent  impostor,"  said  Henry, 
in  a  tone  of  vexation,  "  I  will  know  who  and 
what  she  is,  and  the  meaning  of  her  con- 
stant annoyance." 

He  hastily  quitted  the  cottage  as  he  thus 
spoke,  and  belore  his  sister  or  Phoebe  could 
attempt  to  detain  him;  but  in  a  short  time 
he  returned,  disappointed,  not  having  been 
able  to  see  anything  of  the  old  woman. 

"  The  old  hag  deserves  to  be  well  punished 
for  those  tricks,"  he  observed,  "  but  do  not 
sufier  her  or  her  idle  predictions  to  alarm 
you,  Phoebe ;  she  must  be  mad  or  very  mis- 
chievously disposed,  or  she  would  not  take 
delight  in  playing  upon  the  weakness  and 
credulity  of  people." 

This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Amy,  and 
she  so  expressed  herself,  at  the  same  time 
advising  our  heroine  not  to  suflTer  herself  to 
give  a  serious  thought  to  the  subject." 

Phoebe  shook  her  head. 

"  I  would  fain  endeavour  to  do  so,  Amy," 
she  replied,  ''but  when  I  remember  the 
strange  and  fatal  manner  in  which  the  prog- 
nostications she  formerly  uttered  to  me  were 
realised,  I  cannot  but  feel  some  uneasiness 
whenever  slie  appears  to  me.  I  would  to 
heaven  that  I  had  not  again  seen  her." 
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"  Do  not  give  way  to  tbose  dismal  thoughts 
and  apprehensions,  my  dear  Phoebe,  I  pray 
you,"  said  her  lover;  "your  troubles  have 
been  severe  and  unmerited,  and  I  trust  that 
providence  will  avert  any  future  calamity 
which  may  threaten  you." 

Phoebe  tried  to  compose  herself,  and  to 
enter  into  any  cheerful  conversation  on  dif- 
ferent topics,  but  she  could  not,  and  her  and 
Amy  soon  afterwards  separated  from  Henry 
and  retired  to  tlieir  chamber  for  the  night, 
where  they  contuiued  to  discuss  the  two 
events  of  the  evening  for  some  time  without 
being  able  to  form  any  satisfactory  or  rea- 
sonable conjecture  upon  them. 

A  month  elapsed  after  these  occurrences, 
without  anything  further  taking  place  to 
alarm  them,  when  one  day,  Henry  having 
been  called  away  from  home  upon  business, 
Amy  and  Phoebe  were  sitting  conversing  in 
the  little  parlour  of  the  cottage,  when  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  on  opening  it, 
they  saw  the  old  village  postman,  wbo  pre 
sented  our  heroine  with  a  letter,  and  then 
quickly  departed. 

Phoebe  took  the  letter  with  a  trembling 
baud,  and  some  surprise,  for  she  knew  not 
Vi'ho  she  had  to  write  to  her;  but  as  soon  as 
she  glanced  at  the  superscription  she  turned 
ghastly  pale,  and  a  sickly  sensation  came 
over  her,  tor  the  handwriting  was  painfully 
familiar  to  her. 

She  hesitated  for  some  moments  before 
she  ventured  to  break  the  seal,  but  when 
she  did  so,  and  had  no  sooner  scanned  the 
first  line,  she  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  emotion, 
and  tottering  to  a  chair,  almost  fainting,  and 
the  letter  fell  from  her  hand  on  the  floor. 

Amy  hastened  to  her  astonished  and 
alarmed. 

"  My  dear  Phoebe,''  she  anxiously  interro- 
gated, "  for  heaven's  sake  what  agitates  you 
thus  ?     That  letter — " 

"  I^ifrom  the  author  of  all  my  misery,  the 
abandoned  Lord  Selborne,"  she  with  diffi- 
culty replied,  "  my  fears  and  misgivings  on 
the  appearance  of  tlie  gipsy  sybil  are  now 
accounted  for.  Oh,  why  has  my  heartless 
betrayer  again  obtruded  himself  upon  my 
notice  ?  Is  he  not  satisfied  with  the  ruin  he 
has  already  wrought,  but  seeks  to  work  some 
further  evil?  I  tremble  at  the  thought,  and 
my  heart  sinks  within  me." 

"  Compose  yourself,  Phoebe,"  said  her 
companion,  "  and  do  not  anticipate  that 
which  may  not  be  in  store  for  you.  Peruse 
the  letter  before  you  come  to  any  hasty  con- 
clusion upon  the  subject." 

"Oh,  no,  I  dare  not,  I  cannot,"  faltered 
our  heroine,  "  my  brain  would  become  be- 
wildered, and  I  could  not  see  to  read  the 
hateful  characters.  I  have — I  should  have 
no  secrets  from  you,  dear  Amy,  then  read 
the  letter  aloud,  and  I   will   endeavour  to 


listen   to   the   contents,  although   I   almost 
dread  to  hear  them." 

Amy  complied,  and  taking  up  the  letter 
she  read  it  carefully  aloud  from  beginning 
to  end. 

The  reader  will  not  require  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  epistle,  knowing  the  pow- 
erful nature  of  the  feelings  under  which  the 
unhapijy  Lord  Selborne  had  written  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  written  witb  all 
the  force,  the  tenderness,  and  eloquence 
wliich  true  penitence  and  remois3  could 
dictate,  and  made  a  most  powerful  appeal  to 
Phoebe  for  forgiveness,  at  the  same  time 
offering  as  some  reparation  for  the  injuries 
he  had  done  her^  to  present  her  with  a  hand- 
some fortune  on  her  union  with  Henry  Ash- 
ford,  if  to  such  a  course  they  had  made  up 
their  minds. 

His  lordship  also  feelingly  described  the 
agony  of  his  emotions  on  the  evening  tliat 
he  had  watched  her  through  the  window  of 
the  cottage,  and  thus  was  that  circumstance 
fully  explained,  and  all  their  doubts  and 
surmises  on  the  subject  set  at  rest. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  difficult  task  properly 
to  describe  the  various  emotions  that  agitated 
the  breast  of  our  heroine  during  the  reading 
of  this  letter.  Regret,  pity,  doubt  and  fear 
alternately  struggled  for  ascendancy,  and  it 
was  several  minutes  ere  she  could  find  words 
to  give  expression  to  her  feelings. 

"  Misguided,  guilty  Selborne,"  she  at 
length  sighed,  while  tears  trembled  in  lier 
eyes,."  and  can  remorse  at  last  have  touched 
your  heart,  and  is  your  penitence  sincere? 
Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  so,  though  I 
cannot  banish  the  doubts  and  fears  that  ob- 
trude themselves  on  my  mind.  Wretched 
man,  full  cause  indeed  have  you  for  biiter 
self-reproach." 

"  Most  true,  dear  Phoebe,"  said  Amy, 
"  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  his  com- 
punction is  sincere,  and  that  he  most  keenly 
feels  the  heinousness  of  his  former  conduct." 
"'Tis  fit  he  should,"  observed  Phoebe, 
"  for  oh,  how  terrible  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  his  guilt.  My  poor  broken- 
hearted mother  brought  to  a  premature 
grave,  my  aged  father  enshrouded  in  th"e 
gloom  and  horror  of  insanity,  myself — 
dreadful  thoughts,  how  they  torture  uie. 
Oh,  I  may  forgive,  but  never,  never  can  I 
forget,  it  is  impossible ;  and  may  heaven 
forbid  that  he  should  ever  more  cross  my 
path,  for  I  should  shrink  appalled  ia  his 
presence." 

"  Wretched  man,"  said  Amy,  "as  he  must 
indeed  be,  if  this  letter  reveals  the  true  state 
of  his  feelings.  But  you  will  answer  it,  will 
you  not,  Phoebe?" 

'•  No,"  replied  the  latter,  decidedly,  "  I 
dare  not  trust  myself  to  do  so ;  and  in  what 
language  could  I  address  him  ?     Oh,  God! 
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■what  would  have  been  the  anguish  of  my 
feelings  had  I  been  aware  that  he  wa^  so 
near  me,  and  that  his  was  the  voice  that  gave 
utterance  to  that  burst  of  emotion  we  all 
heard,  and  which  has  so  fruitlessly  occupied 
our  conjectures  ever  since." 

"  True,"  coincided  Amy,  "  and  the  feeling 
the  unhappy  nobleman  then  displayed  I  can- 
not but  think  proves  the  sincerity  of  his 
repentance.'' 

"  Ob,  have  I  not  too  fatally  experienced 
the  deceit  and  treachery  of  mankind  to 
place  any  confideuce  in  the  professions  and 
assertions  of  one  who  has  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  disgrace  and  suffering  to  me  ?'' 
ejaculated  our  heroine. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  doubts  and  sus- 
picions, Phoebe,"  returned  her  companion, 
*■  but  jjray  compose  yourself,  and  do  not 
decide  too  hastily  as  regards  this  letter;  it 
requires  calm  and  dispassionate  reflection." 

"Justice  to  your  brother,  Amy,"  replied 
Phoebe,  "demands  that  I  forbear  indig- 
nantly to  again  correspond  with  one  who 
acted  so  basely  towards  him,  and  I  will 
firmly  adhere  to  my  resolution." 

Amy  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  offer  any 
further  argument,  and  she  could  not  but 
admit  the  prudence  of  her  determination, 
although  she  could  not  herself  help  believing 
the  sincerity  of  Lord  Selborne's  penitence, 
and  pitied  him. 

Harry  now  returned  home,  and  his  sur- 
prise and  excitement,  on  being  informed  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  shown  the  letter, 
may  be  imagined. 

"  Unfortunate  man,"  he  observed,  "  to 
what  a  terrible  state  of  mind  has  the  remem- 
brance of  his  vices  apparently  reduced  him  ; 
"  but,"  he  added,  fixing  an  anxious  and 
penetrating  look  upon  our  heroine,  "can  you 
really  forget  him,  Phoebe  ?  In  spite  of  his 
former  conduct,  now  that  he  seems  to  be  so 
truly  penitent  and  anxious  to  make  atone- 
ment, can  you  not  pity  him,  if  indeed  a  still 
more  tender  sentiment  is  not  rekindled  in 
your  breast .'''' 

Phoebe  looked  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  surprise  and  reproach,  and  tears  started 
to  her  eyes  as  she  thus  replied — 

"  This  from  you,  Henry  ?  Oh,  what  have 
I  done  to  deserve  such  cruel,  such  unjust, 
such  ungenerous  suspicions  ?  Do  you  then 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  I  have 
acknowledged  lor  you,  or  think  so  meanly,  so 
contemptibly  of  me  as  to  suppose  that  1  can 
ever  in  future  entertain  any  other  feelings 
towards  Lord  Selborne  than  those  of  the 
utmost  scorn  and  repugnance  ?  What  have 
I  done  that  1  should  thus  forfeit  your  confi- 
dence ?" 

"  Oh,  pardon  my  rash  tongue  that  could 
give  utterance  to  words  that  have  thus 
wounded  your  feelings,  Phoebe,"  cried  our 


hero,  fervently  and  afiectionafely  embracing 
her,  "  think  not  for  a  moment  tijat  I  could 
doubt  the  fidelity  of  your  love,  for  could  I 
do  so,  I  she  u!d  not  only  be  unvi'onhy  of  it, 
but  one  of  the  most  wretched  of  human 
beings." 

Phoebe  returned  his  embrace  with  equal 
fervour,  and  they  quickly  recovered  them- 
selves after  this  mutual  explanation. 

They  then  discussed  the  subject  of  Lord 
Selborne's  letter  more  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately, although  Phoebe  remained  firm  to  the 
decision  she  had  come  to,  and  resolved  to 
let  it  remain  unanswered. 


CHAPTER  LXVIIL 

FATHER     AND     DAUGHTER. 

Another  month  wore  away  in  much  the 
same  monotonous  manner,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  malady  of  the  unfortunate 
Mark  Mayfield  did  begin  to  show  some 
favourable  symptoms,  which  revived  the 
hopes  of  his  daughter  and  her  friends. 

The  letter  of  Lord  Selborne  was  left  un- 
answered, and  no  further  was  heard  from 
him,  so  that  Phoebe  endeavoured  to  banish 
him  from  her  memory  altogether,  and  in 
which  she  partly  succeeded,  never  venturing 
to  allude  to  his  name,  and  avoiding  all  con- 
versation that  in  any  way  bore  upon  him. 

Now  that  the  violence  of  her  poor  father's 
madness  seemed  to  have  entirely  disappeared, 
Phoebe  could  no  longer  restrain  her  anxiety 
to  have  another  interview  with  him,  in  the 
fond  hope  that  she  might  be  able  to  arouse 
liis  benighted  senses,  and  once  more  cause 
him  to  recognise  her,  and  acknowledge  her 
for  his  daugliter. 

Her  friends  would  have  dissuaded  her 
from  it,  fearing  the  result,  but  she  persisted, 
so  sanguine  were  her  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions, and  accompanied  by  Harry  and  his 
sister,  therefore,  at  the  time  appointed,  she 
went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Stuobles,  where 
the  unfortunate  patient  was  still  confined, 
although  no  more  restraint  was  put  upon  him 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

On  their  arrival  there,  which  was  in  the 
morning,  they  were  infoi-med  that  Mark  had 
not  yet  arisen,  but  was  sleeping  calmly  and 
soundly,  which  he  had  been  doing  for  several 
hours,  but  that  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  and 
was  prepared  to  see  them,  he  (the  keeper) 
would  let  them  know. 

Phoebe,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  wait 
with  anxious  impatience,  and  many  were  the 
hopes  and  fears  that  racked  her  mind  during 
that  interval. 

At  length,  however,  the  time  arrived  when 
one  of  the  keepers  informed  Phoebe  that  hef 
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father  was  awake,  and  that  as  he  appeared 
unusually  calm,  and  at  times  inclined  to  be 
partially  rational,  she  might  safely  venture 
on  the  interview. 

Our  heroine,  therefore,  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  accompanied  by  her  lover  and  his 
sister,  made  her  way  to  the  room  in  which 
the  poor  old  man  was  confined. 

On  arriving  at  the  door  they  heard  him 
muttering  to  himself  in  an  incoherent  manner, 
and  laughing  alternately.  Then  he  com- 
menced singing  a  song  in  soft  and  plaintive 
tones,  so  unusual  with  him ;  but  suddenly 
he  left  off  singing,  and  recommenced  talking 
to  himself,  and  laughing  at  intervals. 

Phoebe  was  deeply  atFected,  and  the  more 
so,  when  on  peeping  cautiously  in  at  the 
door,  she  beheld  him  seated  on  his  pallet, 
playing  with  infantile  simplicity  with  a  toy, 
and  which  seemed  to  afford  him  infinite 
amusement  and  even  delight. 

Our  heroine  burst  into  tears,  and  drew 
back  in  order  to  recover  herself;  and  Henry 
and  his  sister  were  also  deeply  affected,  and 
could  not  help  entertaining  a  feeling  of  dread 
at  the  result  of  the  painful  interview  which 
was  about  to  take  place. 

The  afflicted  old  man  thus  continued  to 
amuse  himself  for  some  minutes,  but  at 
length  he  threw  the  toy  aside,  petulantly, 
and  relapsed  into  silence,  and  seemed  to  be 
wrapped  in  unconsciousness. 

The  keeper  now  beckoned  Phoebe  to  come 
forward,  and  her  and  Amy  entered  the  room 
with  silent  steps,  and  slowly  advanced  to- 
wards the  place  where  Mark  was  sitting, 
Henry  remaing  behind  at  the  door,  to  watch 
the  interesting  and  affecting  scene  which  in 
all  probability  was  about  to  ensue. 

The  old  man  was  so  deeply  wrapped  in 
his  own  gloom  and  unconsciousness,  that  he 
did  not  seem  to  hear  them  approach,  or  to 
be  aware  that  there  was  anybody  in  the 
room  but  himself,  and  he  never  once  raised 
his  head. 

Unable  to  v/ait  longer,  or  to  control  the 
emotions  that  agitated  her  breast,  Phoebe 
approached  him  nearer,  sunk  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and  taking  his  hand,  raised  it 
with  the  most  indescribable  affection  to  her 
lips,  while  her  warm  tears  fell  fast  upon  it. 

Amy  stood  some  little  way  apart,  and 
waited  anxiously  for  the  scene  which  was 
about  to  follow. 

The  old  man  started  as  if  awaking  from  a 
dream,  and  after  staring  vacantly  at  our 
heroine  lor  a  moment  or  two,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  the  least  idea  as  to  who  and 
what  she  was,  burst  into  a  loud  and  idiotic 
laugh,  which  was  more  torturuig  and  dis- 
heartening to  the  ears  of  the  poor  girl  than 
anything  else. 

"  i  ather !  dear  father !"  she  cried  in  a 
voice  almost  choked  by  sobs,  and  then  her 


tears  flowed  faster  than  ever,  and  she  could 
not  finish  the  fond  sentence  to  which  she 
wished  to  give  utterance. 

Fearful  was  the  change  that  came  over  the 
unfortunate  old  man  in  a  moment.  He 
started  at  the  sound  of  his  wretched  daugh- 
ter's voice,  as  though  that  of  a  fiend  had 
smote  his  ears ;  his  eyes  appeared  to  flash 
with  supernatural  light,  a  dark  cloud  passed 
over  his  countenance,  and  his  features  be- 
came so  frightfully  distorted,  that  it  was 
appalling  to  look  upon  them 

"Feyther!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse 
and  unearthly  voice,  "  feyther,"  he  repeated, 
"  Again  that  word  o'  mockery  an'  shame,  do 
come  hissing  in  the  poor  old  man's  ears  ;  an' 
the  very  devils  will  laugh  and  tell  him  wi' 
scorn  that  he  be  mad !  An,  an'  the  evil  one 
he  here  again  !  I  see  thee  now.  Off,  foul 
hag — hypocrite— deceiver — abandoned  one— < 
off-offl" 

He  thrust  her  violently  from  him  as  he 
gave  utterance  to  these  wild  and  terrible 
expressions,  and  with  a  cry  of  horror  she  sunk 
insensible  on  the  floor. 

With  clenched  fists  the  wretched  maniac 
was  then  advancing  fiercely  to  strike  her,  when 
he  was  secured  by  the  keepers,  and  Henry 
rushing  forward  with  much  emotion  raised 
the  form  of  the  insensible  girl  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  her  from  the  room,  followed  by 
Amy,  who  had  been  a  terrified  spectatress  of 
the  exciting  and  melancholy  scene. 

It  was  some  time  ere  the  united  efforts  ot 
Henry,  his  sister,  and  the  kind-hearted  Mrs. 
Stubbles — not  forgetting  the  simple  but 
worthy  husband  of  the  latter — could  succeed 
in  restoring  our  heroine  to  sensibility,  and 
when  the  poor  girl  did  revive  to  conscious- 
ness, and  all  the  horrors  of  the  brief  though 
fearful  scene  rushed  with  overwhelming  force 
upon  her  recollection,  she  burst  into  a  vio- 
lent paroxysm  of  sobs  and  tears,  which, 
however,  served  in  some  measure  to  relieve 
her. 

"  Oh,  God  !  "  she  cried,  "  what  a  terrible 
trial  is  this,  what  have  I  been  compelled  to 
hear  ?  how  dreadful  is  the  scene  I  have  wit- 
nessed. Wretched  Phoebe,  there  is  no  hope 
for.  you." 

"  Cease,  dear  Phoebe,  I  implore  you,"  said 
her  lover,  in  soothing  accents,  "  to  give  way 
to  this  excess  of  anguish,  but  try  to  be  calm, 
and  to  submit  to  the  present  will  of  fate 
with  patience  and  resignation.'' 

"  Oh,  how  easy  is  it  to  advise  replied  our 
heroine,  with  a  mournful  and  impatient  look, 
"  but,  alas,  is  not  this  constant  disappoint- 
ment to  my  hopes  enough  to  drive  me  to 
madness  ?  Unfortunate  father,  never  more, 
it  is  too  evident,  v/ill  the  light  of  reason 
dawn  upon  your  intellect,  or  will  you  recog- 
nise autl  acknowledge  your  unhappy,  broken- 
hearted child.'' 
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She  wrung  her  hands  in  the  intensity  of 
her  agony,  as  she  uttered  these  melancholy 
v?ords,  and  again  wept  bitterly  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

It  was  in  vain  that  her  friends  for  some 
time  tried  in  the  least  to  console  her;  but  at 
length  being  informed  that  the  violence  of 
her  father  had  subsided,  and  that  he  had 
sunk  off  into  a  state  of  apathy,  she  became 
more  calm,  and  after  requesting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stubbles  to  be  unremitting  in  their  at- 
tentions to  him,  with  a  sad  heart,  slie  re- 
turned home  with  Henry  and  his  sister. 

Here  she  gave  free  vent  to  her  feelings, 
and  Henry  and  Amy  in  vain  sought  to  find 
any  argument  sufficiently  cogent  to  alleviate 
the  violent  anguish  of  her  grief. 

"All  hope  is  at  an  end,"  she  said,  "and 
my  heart  sickens  at  the  gloomy  prospect  be- 
fore me.  My  poor  father's  senses  are  fled 
for  ever,  and  the  sight  of  me  does  but  serve 
to  excite  him  to  perfect  frenzy ;  never  shall 
1  hear  him  pronounce  my  forgiveness." 

"Nay,  dearest  Phoebe,"  said  her  lover, 
"  sad  indeed  as  is  the  present,  I  cannot  an- 
ticipate the  future  so  gloomily  as  you  do,  and 
you  must  still  struggle  against  despair." 

"Alas,"  said  our  heroine,  "  'tis  in  vain  to 
excite  in  my  breast  false  and  delusive  hopes. 
They  will  never  be  realised  ;  every  day  the 
more  strongly  convinces  me  of  that,  and 
therefore  would  it  not  be  madness  in  me  to 
encourage  them  ?" 

Amy  and  her  brother  saw  that  it  was  in- 
deed useless,  in  Phoebe's  present  distracted 
state  of  mind  to  try  and  banish  this  painful 
impression,  so  they  desisted  from  all  further 
argument  on  the  subject,  and  contented 
themselves  by  endeavouring  to  divert  her 
thoughts,  by  entering  upon  other  less  painful 
topics. 

Phoebe,  however,  was  too  deeply  afflicted 
by  the  severe  test  which  her  feelings  had  un- 
dergone, to  converse  upon  any  other  subject, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day  passed  away 
in  the  most  gloomy  manner  possible,  and  at 
an  early  hour  she  excused  herself,  and  re- 
tired to  her  chamber  alone,  glad  to  be  left 
to  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  her  own 
thoughts. 

And  dismal  and  torturing  indeed  were 
they,  for  look  whichever  way  she  might, 
nothing  could  possibly  be  more  cheerless  and 
hopeless  than  the  prospect  which  appeared 
before  her. 

All  hopes  of  her  father's  recovery,  or  that 
she  would  ever  become  known  to  him,  be 
received  by  him  with  his  former  affection, 
and  hear  his  tongue  pronounce  the  blessed 
word  "pardon,"  seemed  now  to  be  entirely  at 
an  end,  and  that  thought  was  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  distract  her  brain,  and  to  make  her 
one  of  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings. 

How  bitterly  did  she  weep  when  she  re- 


called to  her  memory  his  awful  looks  on  her 
uttering  the  word  father,  the  terrible  words 
which  in  his  madness,  ha  made  u<c  of,  and 
the  fearful  excitement  which  shook  his  whole 
frame,  and,  as  she  did  so,  she  pressed  her 
fair  hands  upon  her  burning  temples,  and  her 
heart  swelled  to  bursting. 

And  in  this  agonising  state  of  mind  she 
remained  till  Amy  rejoined  her,  who  after 
once  more  exerting  herself  to  the  utmost  to 
console  her  to  no  purpose,  but,  as  it  appeared 
on  the  contrary,  merely  toadd  to  the  violence 
of  her  grief,  at  length  persuaded  her  to  retire 
to  rest,  with  the  hope  that,  in  sleep,  she 
might  find  that  respite  from  her  sorrows  of 
which  she  stood  so  much  in  need. 

But  alas,  even  sleep  failed  to  bring  tran- 
quility to  the  mind  of  the  hapless  Phoebe, 
for  her  busy  and  disordered  imagination 
conjured  up  visions  of  the  most  torturing 
description,  and  rendered  it,  if  possible, 
even  more  terrible  than  her  waking  mo- 
ments. 

The  following  morning  she  arose  unre- 
freshed,  and  in  fact,  so  languid,  so  ill,  and  so 
melancholy,  that  she  was  uniitted  for  any- 
thing, could  not,  without  pain  to  herself, 
enter  into  conversation,  and  declined  to  take 
her  customary  morning  walk. 

But  her  anxiety  to  know  the  state  of  her 
unfortunate  parent  was  most  intense,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  fearing  as  she  did 
the  worst,  and  at  the  request  of  herself  and 
Amy,  therefore,  Henr}',  as  soon  as  the  morn- 
ing repast  was  over,  departed  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Stubbles,  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
quiries. 

In  due  time  he  returned,  and  informed  our 
heroine,  that  her  father  had  been  much  ex- 
cited and  violent  at  intervals,  but  owing  to 
the  great  attention  which  had  been  paid  him, 
and  the  skill  of  the  physician  who  liad  his 
melancholy  case  in  hand,  he  was  now  more 
calm ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  if  nothing 
more  occurred  to  agitate  him,  no  more  un- 
favourable and  alarming  results  would 
follow. 

Two  days  passed  away  in  this  manner,  and 
the  old  man  continued  in  much  the  same 
state.  It  happened  that  both  Henry  and  his 
sister  were  called  away  from  home,  and 
Phoebe,  who  had  been  rambling  about  all 
the  afternoon,  in  the  evening  was  sitting  at 
the  cottage  door,  inhaling  the  refreshing 
breeze,  wafted  from  the  neighbouring  hills, 
and  immersed  in  melancholy  meditation. 

All  the  dismal  past  recurred  to  her  me- 
mory, in  the  most  vivid  and  painful  colours, 
and  viewing  all  the  preseut  circumstances  as 
they  stood,  she  could  not  but  anticipate 
the  future  in  anything  but  a  cheerful  or 
hopeful  spirit. 

The  hour  was  calm  and  tranquil,  and 
calculated    to  soothe    the    troubled   breast ; 
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Phoebe  looked  on  all  around,  reposing  so 
quietly  in  the  bright  moonlight,  with  a 
placid  eye,  but  her  heart  was  too  sad  to  per- 
mit her  to  view  with  her  wonted  enthusiastic 
admiration  the  beautiful  works  of  nature,  so 
profusely  revealed  in  the  lovely  prospect 
spread  before  her. 

She  felt  restless,  and  was  most  anxious  for 
the  return  of  those  so  dear  to  her,  at  whose 
delay  she  felt  somewhat  surprised,  and  at 
length  rising  from  her  seat,  and  hastily 
throwing  on  her  bonnet,  she  quitted  the 
cottage,  and  walked  in  the  direction  they 
must  come,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  them. 

She  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when 
she  was  startled  by  hearing  a  strange  wild 
laugh,  which  rang  in  her  ears  with  torturing 
familiarity  and  dismal  foreboding,  and  ere 
she  had  time  to  collect  herself,  the  laugh  was 
No.  32. 


repeated,  and  a  form  dashed  madly  through 
an  inclosure,  and  rushed  past  her  with  the 
speed  of  the  affrighted  deer,  shouting  and 
laughing  as  if  in  high  glee  at  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  extraordinary  feat. 
Ft  was  her  father. 

She  was  paralysed  with  astonishment  and 
alann,  and  before  she  could  recover  herself 
the  poor  old  man  had  disappeared,  making 
his  way  in  the  direction  of  the  old  church- 
yard. 

Another  moment,  and  while  our  heroine, 
in  an  agony  of  mind  which  we  need  not 
attempt  to  describe,  was  still  hesitating  what 
to  do,  the  two  men  who  had  been  appointed 
keepers  to  the  unfortunate  maniac,  appeared 
in  sight  in  rapid  pursuit  of  him. 

Phoebe  followed  them,  without  making 
use  of  a  single  observation,  for  the  anguish 
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of  her  feeliugs  would  not  allow  her  to  do  so' 
They  approached  near  the  old  churchyard, 
and  as  they  did  so,  the  wild  laughter  of  the 
wretclied  old  man  again  saluted  their  ears, 
and  sufficiently  indicated  to  them  where  lie 
was. 

It  would  he  impossible  to  describe  jiro- 
perly  the  agony  of  Phoebe's  feelings  at  that 
monieut,  and  anxious  even  as  she  was,  she 
could  not  without  much  difficulty  proceed  to 
the  well  known  spot. 

There,  standing  erect  on  the  grave  of  his 
wife,  with  gestures,  but  immovable  as  a 
stature,  was  the  poor  old  man.  Oh,  how  sad, 
how  touching  was  the  sight,  enough  to  move 
even  the  sternest,  the  most  insensible  heart 
to  pity  and  regret. 

But  no  sooner  did  Mark  behold  them  ap- 
proaching than  his  attitude  became  changed 
to  one  of  defence  and  defiance,  clenching 
his  fists,  and  laughing  in  all  the  terrible 
frenzy  of  his  fatal  malady. 

The  keepers  rushed  towards  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  secure  him,  but  he  met  them 
with  the  strength  and  resolution  which  only 
belongs  to  mayness,  and  a  desperate  struggle 
ensued,  Phoebe,  in  a  state  of  distraction 
kneeling  at  her  father's  feet,  clinging  to  his 
knees,  and  hopelessly  seeking  to  awaken  hiin 
to  reason. 

He,  however,  with  a  wiJ(J  siLont-,  spurned 
her  from  him,  and  still  continHed  to  struggle 
violontly  and  successfully  with  his  keepers. 

"  Father — dear,  unfortunate  father,"  cried 
the  distracted  Phoebe,  still  kneeling  before 
him  with  clasped  hands,  streaming  eyes,  and 
looks  of  the  most  indescribable  agony,  "  oh, 
that  the  blessed  light  of  reason,  if  only  for 
an  interval,  might  dawn  upon  your  benighted 
senses,  so  that  you  might  recognise  your 
wretched  child,  and  know  how  sincere  is  her 
penitence,  how  bitter  her  remorse,  how  ter- 
rible have  been  her  sufferings.  Oh,  spurn 
me  not  from  you,  in  mercy  do  not.  No,  he 
heeds  me  not ;  madness,  all  the  wild  frenzy 
of  madness  continues  to  inflame  his  brain, 
and  despair  alone  is  mine.  Oh,  father — 
father." 

"  Take  her  from  me,''  cried  the  wretched 
old  man,  in  a  voice  which  thrilled  through 
every  heart,  and  whilst  he  still  struggled 
violently  to  release  himself  from  the  hold  of 
his  keepers;  "drag  hence  the  boldfaced 
wanton  from  the  old  man's  sight,  lest  he  do 
call  down  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  of 
heaven  on  her  guilty  head,  and  blast  her ! 
Away  with  her,  I  say — do  you  think  that  I 
be  mad,  that  you  do  not  obey  me  ?  I  tell 
ye  she  be  no  child  o'  mine,  but  a  heartless 
wretch  who  broke  her  poor  old  mither's 
heart,  and  who  dares  to  profane  that  mither's 
grave  by  her  presence,  an'  to  utter  her  false- 
hoods o'er  it.  Oh,  wretch — wretch!  See, 
she  mocks  me,  she  do  laugh  at  me;  I  tell  ye 


again  she  be  no  child  o'  mine— my  sweet 
bairn  was  pure,  was  good,  was  innocent,  and 
would  have  laid  down  her  life  sooner  than 
have  caused  one  parg  to  her  aged  parents, 
who  loved  her  so  fondly.  Ah,  she  be  still 
there,  with  her  bold  looks  and  mocking 
smiles.  Off,  I  say,  and  let  me  strike  the 
abandoned  one  dead  at  my  feet." 

"  Oh,  God,  have  mercy ! "  shrieked  the 
distracted  Phoebe,  in  tones  of  the  greatest 
horror,  and  she  immediately  sunk  into  in- 
sensibility. 

Poor  old  Mark  Mayfield,  who  was  now 
firmly  secured  by  the  keepers,  stared  at  his 
unfortunate  daughter  for  a  moment  vacantly 
then,  after  bursting  into  a  wild  laugh,  which 
sounded  awfully  in  that  old  church-yard, 
and  immediately  over  the  humble  but  hal- 
lowed grave  where  reposed  the  ashes  of  his 
poor  old  dame,  he  exclaimed — 

"It be  done^-the  old  man  ha'  triumphed 
o'er  the  evil  one  who  corned  hereto  shame 
and  mock  at  him.  His  words  ha'  gone  like 
those  of  fire  to  her  heart,  an'  there  she  do 
lie,  dead:.  Ha,  ha,,  hat  this  be  reet,  vera 
reet.     Ha,  ha,  ha!;'* 

It  was  indeed  a  most  awful  sight,  to  be- 
hold that  poor  wMte-haired,  senseless  old 
man,  in  the  frightful  delirium  of  his  mad- 
ness, laughing  and  exulting  over  the  sup- 
posed corpse  of  that  beautiful  and  unfortu- 
nate daughter  whom  he  had  so  fondly  loved, 
and  the  persons  present  stood  by  aghast  and 
appalled. 

The  insensible  Phoebe  was  raised  in  the 
armS:  of  one  of  the  female  villagers  who 
had  been  attracted  to  the  sj^ot,  and  a  solemn 
pause  of  some  minutes-  ensued,  all  beiug  too 
much  shocked  and  confused  to  be  able  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  what  to  do. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Henry  Asbford 
and  his  sister  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  their 
emotions  at  the  affecting  scene  which  pre- 
sented itselt  to  their  sight  may  be  easily 
imagined. 

Henry  in  a  state  of  the  most  poignant 
anguish,  snatched  Phoebe  to  his  bosom, 
while  the  gentle  Amy  hung  over  her  with 
the  deepest  solicitude,  and  endeavoured  to 
recal  her  to  animation  in  vain,  by  the  most 
soothing  words, 

"  My  poor  lass,"  said  Henry,  mournfully, 
as  he  gazed  in  her  pale  face,  and  pressed  her 
still  closer  to  his  bosom,  "  how  terrible  are 
the  trials  to  which  she  is  subjected.  Her 
heart  will  break,  will  certainly  break,  for  it 
is  impossible  for  her  delicate  nature  to  bear 
up  against  it." 

He  kissed  her  pale  cheeks  as  he  thus 
spoke,  and  the  persons  standing  by  evinced 
the  deepest  commiseration;  indeed  it  was 
a  scene  that  must  have  moved  even  the 
most  stern  and  insensible  heart  to  pity. 

"  And  you,  unfortunate  old  man,"  Henry 
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The  idea  of  this  undertaking  had  suggested 
itself  to  Henry,  and  we  need  not  say  was 
prompted  by  the  best  of  motives,  when  we 
explain  the  nature  of  it. 

Simply  tben,  Henry  Ashford  was  engaged 
in  restoring  the  long  deserted  and  once  happy 
home  of  Phoebe  and  her  parents  to  its  former 
state,  in  even  the  most  minute  particular, 
with  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  sight  of  it, 
so  restored,  might  tend  more  to  arouse  the 
dormant  senses  of  poor  old  Mark,  than  any- 
thing which  had  yet  been  attempted. 

With  what  mingled  feelings  of  emotion 
Phoebe  watched  him  as  he  proceeded  with 
this  goodly  task,  and  assisted  in  the  work 
herself,  together  with  Amy,  in  arranging 
everything  in  the  different  humble  rooms, 
and  in  the  garden  as  they  used  to  be,  we 
need  not  describe,  and  soon  the  happy  task 
was  accomplished,  and  the  old  cottage  stood 
again  in  all  its  simple  rustic  beauty. 

Every  article  of  furniture  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  old  stone  house,  and  restored 
to  their  former  j)laces,  the  old  jDictures  once 
decorated  the  humble  v/alls,  again  the  vener- 
able clock  ticked  incessantly,  as  it  had  been 
wont  to  do,  in  its  former  corner  of  the  little 
parlour,  the  two  old  arm  chairs  resumed 
their  former  places  in  either  chimney  corner, 
and  the  garden,  in  front  and  behind  the  cot- 
tage bloomed  in  all  their  pristine  sweetness. 
To  complete  as  near  as  possible,  the  re- 
storation in  every  respect  and  in  all  its  de- 
tails, a  cat  and  a  dog  were  procured,  as 
closely  resembliijg  poor  tebby  Tom  and 
Frisk  as  possible,  and  took  up  the  old  posi- 
tion in  the  two  arm  chairs  as  naturally  as  if 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  them  all  their 
lives. 

And  now  came  the  important  day  of  ex- 
periment on  which  almost  Phoebe's  every 
hope  of  happiness  was  fixed,  and  all  was 
anxiety,  fear,  and  expectation. 

Mark  Mayfield,  for  the  last  few  days  had 
been  remarkably  calm,  and  at  times  even 
almost  rational,  and  therefore  the  more 
sanguine  were  the  hopes  of  all  as  to  the 
success  of  the  design,  which  was  to  conduct 
him  to  the  cottage,  with  the  hope  that  when 
he  beheld  it,  the  effect  would  be  instan- 
taneous, and  all  that  their  most  anxious 
■wishes  could  anticipate. 

It  was  so  arranged  that  Phoebe  and  her 
friends  should  place  themselves  in  a  position 
to  observe  all  that  passed,  without  being 
observed,  until  they  could  see  the  effect 
which  was  produced  on  the  poor  old  man's 
darkened  mind,  for  they  well  knew  what  the 
consequences  of  excitement  would  be. 

The  long  anxiously  looked  for  moment 
arrived,  and  Phoebe,  with  a  throbbing  heart, 
and  Henry  and  his  sister,  took  to  their  place 
of  concealment  and  observation. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

AN    AFFECTING     SCENE. DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The  weather  was  all  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
ject. A  more  lovely  morning  could  scarely 
be  imagined.  The  sun  shone  brightly  in 
the  clear  blue  skj',  yet  the  air  was  cool  and 
balmy,  and  all  looked  verdaut,  joyous,  fresh, 
and  beautiful. 

It  was  in  the  little  garden  in  the  front  of 
the  cottage,  from  whence  they  could  com- 
mand an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  pathway 
leading  across  the  green  fields  to  the  village, 
that  Phoebe  and  her  companion  had  con- 
cealed themselves  ;  and  eagerly  they  watched 
for  the  approach  of  the  unfortunate  object  of 
their  anxiety. 

They  were  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 
Slowly  he  came  towards  the  cottage,  at- 
tended by  his  keepers,  and  followed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stubbles,  who  felt  a  very  natural 
curiosity  to  view  the  result  of  the  stratagem. 
His  step  was  steady,  his  demeanour  in 
keeping  with  it,  and,  as  he  came  nearer,  they 
could  see  that  the  expression  of  his  features 
was  perfectly  calm,  and  that  there  was  not 
that  vacant  look  about  his  eyes  that  for  some 
time  had  usually  characterised  them. 

All  this  was  calculated  to  encourage  and 
to  strengthen  their  hopes  and  expectations, 
and  they  awaited  the  result  with  greater 
confidence. 

Mark  had  had  his  eyes  partly  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  as  if  wrapped  in  thought,  till  he, 
and  those  who  accompanied  him,  came 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  cottage,  when  the 
keepers  purposely  said  something  to  each 
other  in  order  to  arouse  him,  and,  raising  his 
eyes,  they  immediately  became  fixed,  rivetted 
upon  that  humble  dwelling  (now  looking  as 
it  had  done  in  days  gone  by)  which  once 
formed  his  peaceful  and  happy  home. 

The  effect  was  electrical ;  his  arms  were 
stretched  forth  towards  the  cottage  as  though 
he  would  encompass  it  in  his  hold,  and  hug 
to  him  as  something  most  loved  and  pre- 
cious. His  cheeks  glowed ;  light  flashed 
from  his  eyes  wonder  and  delight ;  yet  incre- 
dulity agitated  his  features;  his  lips  quivered  ; 
and  every  limb  was  violently  convulsed. 

For  a  minute  or  two  he  stood  and  con- 
tinued to  gaze  in  the  same  earnest,  wander- 
ing manner.  His  whole  soul  seemed  to  flash 
from  his  eyes. 

Suddenly  he  burst  forth  into  a  wild  but 
joyous  laugh,  and  rushing  into  the  garden  by 
the  little  gatei,  again  paused,  amidst  a  par- 
terre of  sweet  flowers,  carefully  planted 
there  by  the  tasteful  hand  of  his  daughter, 
exclaimed : — 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!— -joy,  joy,  it  war  only  a 
fearful  dream  which  disturbed  an'  distracted 
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the  o'd  man's  imagination  ;  it  be  here — wi' 
its  pretty  garden  an'  its  blooming  flowers,  an' 
there  be  the  open  door  to  receive  me  a'ter  my 
daily  toil,  an'  my  poor  o'd  dame,  an'  my 
pretty  bairn,  a  anxiously  waiting  my  return 
inside  I  dare  say,  an'  a  wondering  that  I  be 
not  corned  home  afore.  An'  hark  !  there  be 
the  old  clock ;  an'  I  can  hear  Tabby  Tom  a 
purring  in  my  o'd  arm  chair,  an'  saucy  Frisk 
barking  an'  a  snarlin'  at  un.  Oh,  I  must  ha' 
been  daft  to  remain  from  home  so  long. 
Dame  I — Phoebe ! — I  be  here  !     I  be  here  ! '' 

And  as  the  last  words  escaped  his  lips  he 
rushed  frantically  into  the  cottage,  closely 
followed  by  the  keepers  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stubbles. 

How  powerful  were  the  emotions  that  now 
agitated  the  breast  of  Phoebe.  Tears 
gushed  to  her  eyes ;  her  bosom  heaved ;  her 
limbs  trembled ;  and  mingled  feelings  of 
doubt,  hope,  and  fear  agitated  her  breast. 

Henry  and  his  sister  were  scarcely  less 
affected ;  but  they  were  speedily  aroused  and 
alarmed  by  hearing  a  loud  cry  of  agony 
from  the  poor  old  woman,  and  hastening 
from  their  concealment  to  the  window,  they 
beheld  him  standing  transfixed  as  a  statue, 
and  gazing  wildly  at  the  empty  arm-chair, 
in  which  his  poor  old  dame  used  to  sit. 

How  fearful  was  the  change  which  even 
these  few  minutes  had  wrought  in  the  old 
man's  appearance,  and  the  heart  of  Phoebe 
was  ready  to  burst  with  agony  as  she  beheld 
it,  while  the  anguish  of  her  companions  was 
scarcely  less  than  her  own. 

"  Dame — dame  1  ''  he  frantically  cried. 
"  No,  no !  she  be  not  here,  she  be  not  here 
to  welcome  her  poor  o'd  man  from  toil. 
What  be  the  meaning  o'  this  ?  Dame,  dame! 
— oh,  where  be  you?  No,  she  hears  me 
not.  She — ah  ! — I  do  recollect  it  aU  now. 
I  ha'  not  been  dreaming — an'  this  be  all  a 
mockery.     She  be  dead — dead!" 

And  with  a  shriek  of  agony,  sufficient  to 
paralyse  all  v/ho  heard  it,  the  poor  old  man 
sunk  insensible  in  the  arms  of  his  keepers. 

"  "Tis  over,"  convulsively  gasped  forth 
Phoebe,  quite  overpowered  by  her  feelings ; 
"  all  hope,  all,-  all,  is  at  an  end,  and  I  am  a 
wretch,  the  miserable  cause  of  all  this. 
Heaven — I  dare  not  appeal  to  you,  for  the 
consciousness  of  my  own  guilt  convicts  and 
condemns  me." 

"Phoebe,  dear  Phoebe,"  said  her  lover, 
"try  and  be  firm;  this  is  painful,  most 
melancholy,  I  admit;  but  it  is  only  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  excite- 
ment consequent  upon  a  renewal  of  scenes 
and  associations  so  dear  to  the  heart.  Come, 
let  us  retire,  we  may  safely  leave  your  father 
in  the  care  of  his  kind  friends." 

He  attempted,  as  well  as  his  sister,  to 
withdraw  her  from  the  window,  and  to  re- 
conduct her  home. 


"No,  no,"  she  ejaculated,  "I  cannot,  I 
dare  not  leave  the  poor  old  man  thus.  Even 
though  his  words  should  wither  and  annihi- 
late me,  I  must  and  will  make  a  heartbroken 
daughter's  appeal  to  him  for  mercy  and  for- 
givenness.  Dear,  gray-haired,  afflicted  old 
man,  your  child  is  here.  Your  poor  old 
dame  rests  in  heaven,  even  now,  I  am  certain, 
invoking  of  the  Almighty  blessings  upon 
j'our  and  that  child's  head,  whom,  when  in 
life,  she  loved  so  fondly,  and  directing  you  to 
reason  and  forgivenness  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
in  vain.  Father,  beloved  father,  your  peni- 
tent child  is  here.'' 

Thus  saying,  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts 
of  Henry  and  his  sister  to  prevent  her,  she 
rushed  into  the  cottage,  and,  throwing  her 
arms  frantically  around  the  poor  old  man's 
neck,  smothered  his  venerable  features  with 
her  tears  and  kisses. 

The  keepers  drew  back  in  respect,  and 
left  the  parent  in  his  fond  daughter's  arms, 
while  Ilenry  and  Amy  could  only  look  on 
with  the  greatest  sympathy  and  torturing 
anxiety  as  to  the  result. 

Poor  Mark  for  a  minute  or  two  remained 
in  the  same  lifeless  state,  Phoebe  hugging 
him  to  her  bosom,  as  though  he  were  a  por- 
tion of  herself,  and  looking  into  his  pale, 
venerable,  and  beloved  countenance,  so  mild, 
so  amiable,  so  loving,  even  in  his  madness, 
with  an  intensity  of  expression  that  no  lan- 
guage can  posibly  describe. 

"  Father,  beloved  father,"  she  sobbed  forth 
as  well  as  her  emotions  would  permit  her  to 
articulate,  "  oh,  heaven  grant  that  this  pre- 
sent insensibility  may  be  but  the  prelude  to 
returning  reason,  and  that  I  may  again  hear 
the  word  '  daughter,'  uttered  by  a  parent's 
lips,  with  all  a  parent's  love,  and  hear  that 
blessed  word  to  which  my  hopes  so  long  have 
clung — that  word  for  which  alone  I  live,  and 
dare  not  die  without — '  forgiveness.  Father, 
aged  father,  your  child,  your  once  loved 
Phoebe,  whom  as  a  little  one  you  dandled  on 
your  knee,  and  laughed  or  wept  with  parental 
delight  as  you  listened  to  her  innocent 
prattle,  or  led  her  to  gambol  amidst  the 
flowers  and  all  things  beautiful,  v/hile  you 
yourself  nobly,  from  nature's  instinct,  re- 
membering that,  although  now  a  man,  was 
once  a  little,  playful,  giddy,  thoughtless 
thing,  like  her  whose  tiny  hand  you  held — 
joined  her  in  her  childish  sport,  laughed 
with  her  in  her  merriest  innocent  laugh,  and 
emulated  her  in  all  her  infantide  simplicity 
to  show  the  doating,  fond  parental  love  you 
bore  her,  that  once  happy  child,  now  ma- 
tured to  woman,  and  with  all  a  woman's 
cares  and  sorrows,  but  fervency  of  love,  now 
holds  you  to  her  throbbing,  bursting  heart, 
clings  to  you  like  the  ivy  to  the  tree,  calls 
upon  you  with  all  a  daughter's  veneration, 
acknowledges  her  errors,  implores  your  for- 
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added,  after  a  pause,  in  a  voice  of  compassion 
and  regret,  "  alas,  will  the  light  of  reason 
never  more  break  upon  your  dormant  senses, 
to  suffer  you  to  learn  how  little  your  un- 
happy daughter  is  deserving  of  the  estrange- 
ment of  your  love — how  much  she  deserves 
your  pity — your  blessings,  and  not  your 
curses," 

Mark,  even  in  his  madness,  seemed  to 
have  some  vague  comprehension  of  the  pur- 
port of  Henry's  observations,  for  he  gazed  at 
him  earnestly  for  a  moment,  then  turning 
his  gaze  upon  the  pale  face  of  his  daughter, 
with  a  look  divested  of  its  former  fearful  and 
unnatural  expression,  and  in  accents  closely 
allied  to  those  of  pity,  said : —  . 

"Blessings,  curses,  no,  no,  curses  should 
ne'er  escape  an  o'd  man's  lips,  'specially 
those  of  a  dealing  feyther.  Poor  thing,  poor 
thing,  how  pale  she  do  look.  Why  be  it  so  ? 
can'st  thee  tell  me  ?  for  I  be  not  mad,  tho' 
they  do  call  me  so.  My  bonny  bairn  ne'er 
did  look  as  she  do  now;  no,  no,  the  roses 
always  bloomed  upon  her  cheeks,  and  sunny 
smiles  of  love  an'  innocence  e'er  did  light 
up  her  pretty  features.  But  then  she  Avur 
good  an'  happy,  an'  ne'er  had  cause  to  shrink, 
an'  tremble,  an'  to  turn  pale  at  look  or  word 
from  any  one.  Ha!  ha!"  he  again  laughed 
in  all  his  wild  frenzy,  "  it  be  all  a  mockery; 
you  cannot  impose  on  the  o'd  man,  because 
you  do  think  me  mad.  No,  no,  no.  Tak' 
her  away,  tak'  her  away,  an'  hide  her  where 
virtue  be  ne'er  seen,  but  vice  alone  do  revel. 
Away  wi'  her,  abandoned,  wanton,  bold  faced 
wretch  as  she  be'st !" 

"  Ob,  how  agonising  is  this,"  said  Henry, 
"  unfortunate  old  man,  little  can  your  poor 
benighted  intellect  conceive  the  wrong  you 
do  your  unha]pj)y  daughter  by  those  cruel 
words.    May  heaven  help  you." 

Mark  stared  at  him  vacantly  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  but  without  seeming  in  the 
least  to  understand  what  he  said,  for  he 
made  no  reply,  he  uttered  not  a  word,  but 
offering  no  further  resistance  to  the  keepers, 
at  a  sign  from  Henry,  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  by  them  quietly  away  from  the  old 
churchyard,  and  reconducted  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Stubbles. 

The  persons  who  had  assembled,  moved 
with  compassion,  and  out  of  a  feeling  of  re- 
spect, quickly  dispersed,  and  Henry  Ashford 
and  his  sister  supporting  the  still  insensible 
Phoebe,  were  left  to  themselves. 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  Henry,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
feeling,  and  looking  with  intense  regret  and 
melancholy  in  her  pale  face,  so  expressive  of 
grief,  "  that  she  should  thus  receive  this 
terrible  addition  to  her  sorrows,  this  almost 
total  annihilation  of  her  hopes.  Alas,  I 
shudder  at  the  bare  anticipation  of  the  con- 
sequences this  dreadful  shock  is  likely  to 
produce  upon  her  delicate  constitution." 


"It  is  indeed  most  sad  and  deplorable," 
said  Amy,  "  but  come,  brother,  let  us  remove 
her  from  this  place  without  delay,  for  she 
does  not  seem  likely  to  recover  yet,  and  that 
must  be  seen  to  immediately." 

To  this  Henry  silently  agreed,  and  care- 
fully raising  the  inanimate  form  of  the  poor 
girl  in  his  arms,  he  bore  her  from  the  church- 
yard, followed  by  his  sister. 

They  were  proceeding  on  their  way  to 
their  dwelling,  and  had  got  out  of  sight  of 
the  sacred  place  where  the  melancholy  scene 
had  occurred,  when  a  sigh  from  Phoebe  in- 
formed them  that  she  was  reviving  to  sensi- 
bility, and  they  paused,  and  Henry  stooping 
down,  and  tenderly  resting  her  form  upon 
one  knee,  while  his  sister  hung  affectionately 
over  her,  in  the  most  gentle  tone  he  repeated 
her  name. 

His  voice  immediately  seemed  to  strike 
upon  her  senses,  for  she  instantly  opened 
her  eyes,  and  fixing  them  with  a  look  of  the 
most  touching  melancholy  upon  Henry  and 
his  sister  burst  into  tears,  which  they  were 
glad  to  see,  as  they  hoped  that  it  would 
afford  her  some  relief. 

After  a  minute  or  two,  and  when  by  thus 
giving  vent  to  the  feelings  that  overloaded 
her  breast,  and  distracted  her  mind,  she  had 
become  somewhat  more  calm,  she  ejacu- 
lated— 

"Oh,  god,  how  terrible  is  this  continued 
anguish,  this  addition  to  my  despair,  when 
I  would  fain  encourage  hope.  Surely,  great 
as  my  faults  I  own  have  been,  they  do  not 
deserve  so  severe  a  puishment  as  this.  Un- 
fortunate parent,  poor  afflicted  old  man. 
But  where  is  he?  What  has  become  of 
him?" 

"  He  became  more  calm,  dear  Phoebe," 
replied  her  lover,  "  and  submitted  to  be  con- 
ducted by  his  keepers  quietly  away.  But 
try  to  compose  yourself  after  this  painful 
shock,  and  let  us  return  home." 

"  Yes,  Phoebe,"  said  Amy,  affectionately, 
and  in  the  most  soothing  accents,  "your 
poor  father,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven, 
will  yet  recover,  and  these  dark  clouds  that 
now  so  sadly  overshadow  your  fate,  will  pass 
away." 

"Alas!  alas  I  I  fear  not,"  sighed  our 
heroine,  as  she  suffered  Henry  and  his  sister 
to  conduct  her  slowly  on  the  way  to  their 
humble  residence;  "there  is  no  prospect  of 
their  doing  so.  But  heaven's  will  be  done, 
I  must  endeavour,  arduous  as  is  the  task,  to 
submit  with  patience  and  fortitude  to  my 
fate." 

"Well  said,  dear  Phoebe,''  remarked 
Henry,  "and  fear  not  but  kind  providence 
will  aid  you  in  your  efforts,  and  yet  bring 
about  the  realisation  of  your  wishes." 

Phoebe  looked  affectionatly,  and  with  a 
faint  and  melancholy  smile  in  his  face,  but 
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made  no  reply,  and  soon  afterwards  they 
arrived  at  the  cottage. 

There  Phoebe  once  more  gave  free  vent  to 
her  feelings  in  tears,  and  Henry  and  his 
sister  did  not  offer  to  interrupt  her  by  mak- 
ing use  of  a  single  observation. 

After  a  time,  at  the  earnest  request  of  our 
heroine — who  had  become  more  calm  and 
collected — her  lover  quitted  the  cottage,  and 
hastened  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Stubbles,  to 
ascertain  the  present  state  of  the  poor  old 
man,  and  Phoebe  and  Amy  were  left  alone, 
and  anxiously  awaiting  his  return. 

Henry  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  the 
house,  where  he  learnt  from  Mr.  Stubbles 
that  Mark  was  now  again  perfectly  quiet, 
and  that  the  medical  gentlemen  under  whose 
skilfull  treatment  he  was  placed,  apprehended 
no  serious  consequences  from  the  recent 
event,  if  anything  which  might  tend  to  excite 
him,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

With  this  hopeful  intelligence,  Henry 
hastened  on  his  return  home,  and  found 
Phoebe  and  his  sister,  as  he  had  expected, 
anxiously  awaiting  him. 

The  result  of  his  inquiries  was  received 
by  both  of  them  with  feelings  of  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  and  Phoebe  now  became  more 
composed,  and  did  endeavour  once  more  to 
encourage  hope. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

fortune's  changes. 

The  reader  will  now  be  pleased  to  suppose 
once  more  that  six  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  occurrence  of  the  events  recorded 
in  the  two  or  three  preceding  chapters,  and 
many  and  important  were  the  changes  which 
even  in  that  brief  period  had  taken  place. 

The  most  happy  change,  however,  (after 
that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
the  unfortunate  Mark  Mayfleld's  health,  who 
now  seldom  suffered  any  violent  paroxysms 
of  his  malady,  and  of  whose  final  restoration 
to  his  senses  greater  hopes  were  entertained 
than  ever)  was  that  which  had  come  over 
the  circumstances  of  Henry  Ashford  and  his 
amiable  sister. 

Fortune  had  smiled  benificently  upon  them 
and  their  prospects  were  now  as  cheerful  as 
they  could  well  desire. 

A  wealthy  relation — who  like  many  others 
never  deign  to  acknowledge  their  poor  con- 
nexions during  their  life  time,  or  to  assist 
them  with  a  single  fraction — had  been  re- 
minded by  that  troublesome  but  unerring 
moniter,  conscience,  at  the  point  of  death, 
that  there  were  two  such  beings  in  the  world 
as  Henry  and  Amy  Ashford,  moreover,  that 
they  were  the  worthy   children  of  his  late 


only  sister,  whom  he  had  cruelly  neglected 
in  her  greatest  time  of  need,  when  heart- 
stricken,  by  the  death  of  an  excellent  and 
beloved  husband,  she  was,  with  her  two 
helpless  little  one,  reduced  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete penury,  and  must  have  perished  from 
absolute  want,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind 
and  benevolent  assistance  of  those  upon 
whom  she  had  no  claim  but  that  of  suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Yes,  this  sordid,  miserly  relation,  had  been 
compelled  by  conscience,  and  the  dread  of  • 
that  eternity  upon  which  he  was  so  shortly 
about  to  enter,  to  remember  Henry  and  his 
sister,  and  bequeathed  them  sufficient  to 
place  them  in  a  comfortable  position  for  the 
rest  of  their  days. 

And  never  was  money  bestowed  upon  two 
more  worthy  beings,  or  those  who  could  feel 
more  grateful  for  the  gifts. 

It  need  not  be  said  how  sincerely  our 
heroine  rejoiced  at  the  good  future  of  those 
to  whom  she  was  so  affectionately  attached 
and  indeed  there  was  not  an  individual  in 
and  near  the  pretty  little  village  of  Dews- 
bury,  who  did  not  feel  the  same  gratification, 
so  universally  were  they  esteemed. 

We  now  behold  Henry  Ashford  and  his 
sister,  therefore,  comfortably  settled  in  a 
prosperous  farm  on  the  estate  of  their  old 
friend,  Mr.  Stubbles,  who  took  as  much 
interest  in  their  welfare  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own  nearest  and  dearest  relations,  and 
who  was  ready  at  all  times  to  render  them 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  Henry 
Ashford  and  those  whom  he  so  fondly  loved, 
in  their  new  abode,  and  to  witness  the  daily 
increasing  prosperity,  which  the  blessings  of 
providence,  together  with  his  own  indefatig- 
able industry  and  perseverence  were  securing 
him. 

There  was  but  one  thing  that  the  young 
farmer  now  needed  to  complete  his  happi- 
ness, and  that  was  his  union  with  his  dear 
Phoebe;  but  to  that,  much  even  as  her  heart 
urged  her  to  do  so,  she  could  not  consent 
until  it  might  please  providence  to  restore 
her  poor  father  to  his  senses,  and  to  remove 
some  painful  doubts  and  misgivings  which 
she  had,  and  could  not  understand,  regard- 
ing her  former  unhappy  connection  with 
Lord  Selborne. 

Henry,  however,  was  content,  and  happy, 
for  Phoebe  was  constantly  near  him,  gladden- 
ing him  with  her  smiles  of  pure  affection, 
and  assuring  him  that  the  happy  time  would 
come  when  his  fondest  hopes  and  wishes 
would  be  realised. 

There  was  one  work  upon  which  Henry 
was  engaged,  which  occupied  Phoebe's 
utmost  anxiety,  and  on  the  success  of  the 
object  of  which  the  completion  of  her  happi- 
ness principally  depended. 
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giveness,  and  is  then  content  to  die.  Speak 
to  me,  in  mercy  speak  to  me,  and  let  the 
words  you  utter  be  those  of  reason,  and  of 
pure  parental  affection." 

Closer  she  hugged  the  poor  old  man  to  her 
bosom,  as  she  gave  utterence  to  those  im- 
pressive words,  and  looked  into  his  face  with 
an  intensity  of  feeling,  that  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  possess  the  same. 

There  was  something  so  truly  pathetic,  so 
touching  in  this  scene,  and  the  words  just 
spoken  by  the  unfortunate  Phobe,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  any  one  present  to  help 
being  moved  to  tears.  But  no  one  attempted 
to  interrupt  the  ebulition  of  a  grief  so 
sacred. 

Again  and  again  poor  Phoebe  kissed  her 
aged  parent's  lips,  his  cheeks,  his  forehead, 
passed  her  taper  fingers  through  his  thin, 
silvery  hair,  gloated  with  melancholy  rapture, 
upon  every  well  known,  and  well-loved 
feature,  and  by  all  tliose  foud  caresses  and 
endearments,  endeavoured  to  recall  him  to 
life,  but  for  some  time  in  vain. 

And  there,  gravely  looking  on,  as  though 
themselves  personally  connected  with,  and 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  was  passing,  in 
either  old  arm  chair,  sat  the  representatives 
of  the  never  to  be  forgotten  tabby  Tom  and 
dog  Frisk. 

,  And  still  tic,  tic,  tic,  went  the  time- 
honoured  clock,  as  of  yore,  and  all  things 
looked,  and  were  the  same  in  that  humble 
dwelling  as  they  were  wont  to  be,  save  the 
poor  afflicted  old  man,  and  the  fond  daughter, 
whose  fair  arms  entwined  his  inanimate  form, 
and  pressed  it  convulsively  to  her  bosom. 

These  alone  were  changed,  and  oh,  how 
sad,  how  deplorable,  how  awful  the  change  ! 

At  length  Henry,  fearing  the  effect  that 
this  effecting  scene,  so  long  protracted, 
might  have  upon  Phoebe,  gently  interposed, 
and  with  a  look  and  words  of  tender  persua- 
sion which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  resist, 
withdrew  her  from  her  father,  resigning  him 
to  the  care  of  the  keepers,  and  attempted, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  amiable  sister,  to 
remove  her  from  the  cottage. 

But  the  latter  part  of  this  effort  was  in- 
effectual, Phoebe  could  not  leave  her  father  till 
she  had  seen  him  revive,  and  learnt  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  this  fond  stratagem  to  restore 
him  to  reason,  and  sinking  in  a  chair,  she 
watched  his  recovery  calmly,  but  anxiously, 
nervously. 

All  this,  which  has  taken  us,  necessarily 
so  much  time  to  describe,  occupied  but  a  few 
brief  minutes,  but  need  we  say  what  minutes, 
nay  hour's  of  anguish  they  were  to  those 
present  at  the  trying  scene,  especially  those 
more  immedietely  interested. 
_  But  at  length,  the  proper  restoratives  hav- 
ing been  apphed,  poor  Mark  showed  some 
signs  of  returning  hfe,  and  Phoebe  hastily 


left  her  chair,  and  gently,  anxiously,  but  a* 
the  same  time  cautiously  approached  him, 
carefully  attended  by  Henry  and  his  sister. 

Incoherent  mutterings,  as  if  arising  from 
the  effects  of  some  painful  dream,  first  escaped 
the  old  man's  lips,  and  all  stood  by  in  breath- 
less and  trembling  expectation  of  what  was 
about  to  ensue. 

Not  a  moment  were  they  kept  in  suspense 
for  the  old  man  opened  his  eyes,  glared  for 
an  instant  vacantly  around  the  room  and  its 
contents,  without  seeming  to  notice  those 
who  were  present,  then  glancing  at  the  old 
arm  chair,  once  occupied  by  that  wife  whom 
he  had  so  fondly  loved,  he  uttered  a  wild  and 
frenzied  shriek  of  despair,  and  bursting  from 
the  arms  of  those  who  supported  him,  he 
stood  like  a  statue  before  it,  and  gazed  at  it 
aghast. 

"Dame,  dame!"  he  cried,  in  accents  so 
piteous,  that  hard  indeed  must  have  been 
the  heart  which  would  not  have  melted  be- 
neath their  pathetic  influence,  "  why  be  you 
not  there  ?  What  ha'  the  o'd  man  done  that 
he  should  not  find  thee  here  to  welcome  him? 
They  telled  me  that  thou  wur  gone  to  sleep 
in  o'd  churchyard,  but  I  know  that  be  false, 
for  thou  could'st  nae  do  so,  an'  leave  me 
here  and  our  bonny  bairn  alone.  Dame, 
dame,  come  to  me,  Phoebe,  dear,  call  thy 
mither  wi'  thine  own  pratty  voice,  she  will 
come  to  thee  !  she  will  come  to  thee." 

"  Blessed  words  I"  with  wild,  delirious  joy, 
cried  our  heroine,  throwing  herself  at  her 
father's  feet,  clasping  his  hands,  raising  them 
to  her  lips,  covering  them  with  her  kisses, 
and  bathing  them  with  her  tears;  "  he  calls 
upon  my  name,  he  own  me  dear  to  his  heart, 
the  poor  afflicted  parent  again  acknowledges 
the  child  so  long  estranged  from  him,  aud  I 
am  happy.  lather,  dear  father,  Phoebe, 
your  own  Phoebe,  in  all  the  purity  of  love 
and  reverence  she  has  ever  felt  for  you,  is 
here,  and  on  her  knees,  with  throbbing, 
bursting  heart,  craves,  implores  your  bless- 
ing!" 

The  old  man  looked  earnestly  iu  the  pale 
and  anxious  face  of  his  daughter  for  a  second 
or  two,  and  with  some  degree  of  pity,  and 
affection.  A  ray  of  reason  for  an  instant 
seemed  to  fall  upon  his  brain,  and  light  up 
his  eyes,  but  it  was  for  an  instant  only,  the 
dark  cloud  came  again,  fearful  was  the  im- 
mediate change  that  his  features  underwent, 
and  fiercely  dashing  the  unhappy  Phoebe 
from  him,  with  a  loud  cry  of  mingled  rage 
and  horror,  he  rushed  madly  from  the  cot- 
tage, closely  pursued  by  the  keepers. 

Phoebe  uttered  an  exclamation  of  despair, 
and  again  became  insensible. 

Henry  Ashford  raised  her,  and  gently 
placing  her  in  on,e  of  the  old  arm  chairs, 
watched  her  with  feelings  of  anguish  as  only 
one  who  loved  so  truly  and  so  fondly  as  he 
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did,  could  experience,  while  his  sister,  as 
deejily  aflfected  as  himself,  exerted  herself 
for  her  recovery. 


CHAPTEE  LXXI. 

ANOTHER   SCENE   OF   EXCITEMENT. 

And  so  the  fond  scheme  for  the  restoration 
of  the  unfortunate  Mark  Mayfield  to  his 
senses,  upon  which  they  had  all  so  long 
built  their  dearest  hopes,  was  a  failure,  and 
all  chance  of  success  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  most  anxious  wishes  appeared  to  be 
at  an  end. 

The  poor  old  man  was  overtaken  by  the 
keepers,  and  Mr.  Stubbles  and  his  wife, 
when  he  had  only  got  a  shoit  distance  from 
the  cottage,  and  with  much  difficulty  re- 
conducted to  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  re- 
moved to  his  old  apartment,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  excite- 
ment throughout  the  day  and  during  the 
night. 

It  was  some  time  ere  our  heroine  was  re- 
stored to  consciousness,  and  then  as  the 
recollection  of  all  that  had  taken  place 
rushed  with  overwhelming  force  upon  her 
brain,  the  agony  she  experienced  was  almost 
too  great  for  endurance,  and  would  admit  of 
no  remonstrance  or  consolation,  although 
Henry  and  his  sister  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  impart  it  to  her. 

"Alas,"  she  sighed,  "every  effort,  every 
scheme,  every  tender  endeavour  are  useless ; 
fate,  cruel  fate  wills  it,  and  the  senses  of  my 
poor  father  are  fled  for  ever.  Oh,  what 
bitter  feelings  of  anguish,  regret,  and  despair 
does  that  thought  inflict,  how  can  I  ever 
again  know  real  happiness  or  peace  of  miud 
while  that  terrible  certainty  exists  ?" 

"  Nay,  dear  Phoebe,"  returned  her  lover, 
sad  as  I  admit  this  result  of  our  first  experi- 
ment to  be,  and  painful  as  is  tlje  disappoint 
inent,  you  must  not  yet  give  way  entirely  to 
despair;  for  I  trust  that  in  time,  and  when 
your  father  has  frequently  repeated  his  visits 
to  this  his  once  happy  home,  reason  will 
gradually  dawn  upon  him,  and  continue  to 
grow  in  strength,  until  it  shall  happily  have 
regained  all  it  former  vigour." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  Amy,  hopefully, 
fervently,  "  it  will,  it  must  be  so,  all  merci- 
ful heaven  will  not  suffer  the  good  old  man, 
whose  whole  career  has  been  one  of  uninter- 
rupted virtue  and  integrity,  to  remain  much 
longer  in  his  present  state  of  darkness  and 
heavy  afiliction.  Cheer  you  then,  Phoebe, 
and  endeavour  still  to  look  forward  with 
hope  and  confidence  to  the  good  time  com- 
ing." 

"  Gentle,  kind,  and  sympathising  friend, 


sister,  for  by  that  endearing  name  alone 
should  I  call  you,"  said  Phoebe,  affection- 
ately, and  throwing  her  fair  arms  around 
Amy's  neck;  "how  can  I  refuse  to  yield  to 
your  fond  persuasions  and  advice,  dictated 
as  I  know  they  are  by  the  purest  motives  ? 
Yes,  I  will  indeed  try  to  struggle  against  my 
feelings,  notwithstanding  this  painful  disap- 
pointment, I  will  put  my  ti'ust  in  the  mercy 
of  the  Supreme,  and  still  hope  on,  still  hope 
on." 

"Dearest  Phoebe,"  ejaculated  Henry, 
cheerfully,  "  what  delight,  what  gratification 
it  affords  me  to  hear  you  talk  thus,  continue 
to  keep  in  the  same  refreshing  and  encourag- 
ing state  of  mind  that  you  are  now,  and  de- 
pend upon  it  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  you  will  be  fully  rewarded  by  the 
gratification  of  all  your  fondest  and  most 
ardent  wishes." 

Phoebe  smiled  sweetly  upon  him  through 
her  tears,  and  taking  his  arm  and  that  of 
Amy,  after  casting  one  lingering  look  around 
the  little  room,  and  on  its  homely  contents, 
suffered  them  to  conduct  her  towards  the 
farm,  it  having  been  previously  arranged 
that  one  of  the  villagers,  a  comfortable  old 
woman,  should  occupy  the  cottage  rent-free, 
and  with  some  trifling  weekly  allowance,  in 
order  to  see  to  it,  and  to  keep  everything  in 
the  same  precise  manner  in  which  they  were 
at  present  arranged. 

Another  month  elapsed  without  any 
meterial  change  taking  place.  Mark  had 
again  become  calm,  though  it  required  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  to  keejj  him  so, 
and  it  had  not  been  thought  advisable  to  let 
him  again  visit  the  cottage  at  present,  lest 
that,  in  the  delicate  state  of  his  mind,  the 
sight  of  it  might  have  the  contrary  effect  to 
that  which  his  friends  so  anxiously  desired. 

Phoebe  never  saw  the  poor  afflicted  old 
man,  except  by  stealth,  when  he  was  taking 
his  daily  walks  ia  the  grounds  attached  to 
the  mansion  of  Mr.  Stubbles,  in  the  charge 
of  his  keepers ;  but  that  afforded  her  some 
degree  of  melancholy  satisfaction,  as  she 
watched  the  daily  favourable  change  which 
was  taking  place  in  his  looks  and  manners. 

All  things  continued  to  prosper  with  Henry 
Ashford  in  his  comfortable  little  farm,  and 
the  continued  malady  of  Mark  Mayfield  was 
the  only  drawback  to  the  complete  happi- 
ness of  them  all. 

But  an  event  was  about  to  take  place  to 
shock  the  feelings  of  Phoebe,  and  to  re- 
awaken some  of  the  most  torturing  recollec- 
tions in  her  mind. 

Not  a  day  did  our  heroine  suffer  to  pass 
without  her  visiting  the  cottage,  and  in  as- 
sisting the  old  woman  who  inhabited  it  in 
keeping  it  in  the  most  neat  and  cleanly 
order. 

She   was   usuUy    accompanied    in    those 


visits  either  by  Henry  or  his  sister,  but  when 
business  detained  them  at  the  farm,  she 
would  ramble  there  alone,  and  remain  there 
for  hours,  pondering  over  everything  the 
cottage  contained,  which  could  recal  the 
mcmoiy  of  the  past,  or  engaged  in  agreeable 
conversation  with  the  aged  occupant,  who 
was  a  most  intelligent  woman  for  one  in  her 
humble  station  of  society. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions  that 
Phoebe  had  prolonged  her  visit  to  the  cottage 
considerably  beyoi;d  the  usual  time,  that  the 
exciting  and  painful  event  occurred  to  her 
which  we  are  now  about  to  relate. 

The  last  learns  of  the  setting  sun  were 
just  fading  away  in  the  western  horizon,  as 
she  issued  Irom  the  cottage;  but  the  evening 
beiijg  nmaikbhly  fine,  she  felt  in  no  par- 
ticular huny  to  roach  the  laim,  but  walked 
No.  33. 


leisurely  on,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  especially  in  that  sweet  tranquil 
hour. 

She  had  passed  through  the  pretty  little  of 
Dewsbury,  and  entering  the  pathway  which 
led  over  flower- bedecked  fields  and  meadows 
to  the  farm,  and  had  arrived  at  a  romantic 
spot  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  when  she 
was  somewhat  startled  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  man — of  gentlemanly  bearing — 
from  among  the  trets  that  grew  near,  and 
who  abruptly  stopped  as  he  saw  her  approach, 
and  seemed  struck  witli  iier  a]ipeurance,  and 
lost  in  wonder  and  admiralijU. 

Phoebe  also  paused,  and  as  she  looked 
eageily  towards  the  su})iKised  stranger,  she 
felt  a  strange  sensation  agitate  her  i-ivast, 
for  which  bhe  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  account. 

The  gruileuian,  however,  seemed  q.iitkly 
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to  recover  from  his  amazement,  and  his  curi- 
osity evideiily  excited,  he  advanced  with  a 
eespectful  air  towards  her,  Phoebe  heing  too 
much  embarrassed  to  be  able  to  move  from 
the  spot  ou  which  she  was  standing. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  got  near  enough  to 
enable  them  both  to  have  a  more  distinct 
view  of  each  other's  features,  than  a  mutual 
exclamation  of  astonishment  and  agony 
escaped  their  lips,  and  our  heroine  must  have 
sunk  on  the  earth,  quite  overpowered  by  the 
wild  emotions  that  rushed  tumultuously  to 
her  heart,  had  she  not  been  caught  in  the 
arms  of- — Lord  Selborne  ! 

"Xes,  the  painful  and  long  dreaded  meeting 
between  Phoebe  Mayfield,  and  the  suffering, 
penitent  nobleman  to  whom  she  owed  all  her 
sorrows  and  misfortunes  had  at  last  taken 
place,  and  to  describe  the  mingled  and  ago- 
nising feeling  that  agitated  them  both  would 
be  a  difficult  task  for  even  the  most  powerful 
pen  to  accomplish. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  either  of 
them  could  speak,  and  our  heroine  could 
ouly  gaze  with  bewildered  and  reproachful 
eyes,  and  looks  of  terror,  shame,  and  disgust 
at  her  betrayer,  while  an  expression  of  the 
most  mournful  regret  and  supplication  agi- 
tated his  carewore  features,  and  the  colour 
rose  and  gave  place  to  sickly  palor  411  his 
cheeks. 

So  confused  and  astonished  was  poor 
Phoebe,  at  a  meeting  so  wholly  unxpecfed 
and  revolting  to  her  feelings,  that  she  had 
not  the  power  to  attempt  to  withdraw  herself 
from  the  arms  of  Selborne,  whose  touch  no's? 
seemed  contamination  to  her;  and  he  re- 
tained her  in  his  hold  with  convulsive  eager- 
ness, yet  with  a  feeling  of  the  most  excyucir 
ating  anguish,  dread  and  remorse. 

"  Phoebe,  deeply-wronged,  and  long-sufr- 
fering  girl,"  he  at  length  with  difhculty 
gasped  forth,  in  a  voice  half  stifled  with 
emotion,  "  well  may  you  fix  upon  the  wretch- 
ed Selborne  those  looks  of  terror,  hatred, 
and  disgust,  for  he  deserves  it  all,  and — " 

His  feelings  overpowered  him,  and  he 
could  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  he  looked 
at  Phoebe  with  such  an  heartfelt  expression 
of  pity,  anguish,  regret,  and  supplication, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  she  had  so  cruelly,  so 
severely  suffered  from  his  treachery  and  de- 
ceit, it  was  almost  enough  to  move  her  to 
compassion. 

But  the  tones  of  his  well  known  voice 
aroused  her  from  her  temporary  confusion 
into  action,  and  withdrawing  herself  from 
his  hold  with  a  look  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion, she  exclaimed — 

"Evil  genius  of  my  unhappy  fate,  hypo- 
crite, deceiver,  what  accursed  accident  has 
again  brought  you  into  my  loathing  presence  ? 
Dare  you  look  upon,  much  more  venture  to 
address  that  unfortunate  being  whom  you 


have  so  basely,  cruelly  wronged — whose 
hopes  you  have  annihilated,  whose  prospect- 
you  have  blighted,  and  whom  your  vile  arti 
fices  plunged  into  shame  and  degradation? 
Leave  me,  begone,  for  bitter  curses  are  rising 
to  my  lips  tbat  should  sink  you  in  the  earth 
from  human  sight  to  hear  them.  Begone,  I 
say,  and  never  more  venture  to  appal  and 
disgust  me  by  your  detested  presence." 

Lord  Selborne  shrunk  aghast,  conscience- 
stricken  bepeath  those  withering  words,  and 
the  looks  which  accompanied  them,  and  still 
convulsively  retaining  his  hold  of  her  hand, 
in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  withdraw  it,  it  was 
not  for  a  minute  or  two  that  he  could  suffi- 
ciently conquer  his  emotion  to  make  any 
reply. 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven,  Phoebe,  I  im- 
plore you  forbear  those  bitter  reproaches, 
which  I  own  I  so  richly  merit,  and  hear  me," 
he  at  length  ejaculated,  and  his  whole  frame 
was  convulsed  frightfully,  and  trembled  vio- 
lently with  the  overwhelming  power  of  his 
excited  feelings,  "  oh,  I  acknowledge  that  I 
have  been  most  cruel,  most  guilty,  but  did 
you  know  that  which  I  have  so  long  suflfered 
— how  sincere  has  been  my  penitence,  how 
bitter  my  remorse,  how  constant  and  fervent 
my  prayers  to  offended  heaven  for  forgive: 
ness,  and  for  your  restoration  to  peace  and 
happiness,  liow  gre^t  my  anxiety  to  make 
you  all  the  atonement  in  my  power,  me- 
thinks  that  even  you  must  pity  the  wretched 
being,  who  now  witb  all  humility  and  shame 
sues  to  you,  although,  alas,  he  can  never, 
never  hope  for  your  forgiveness." 

"  Pity,"  repeated  our  heroine,  with  a  look 
of  scorn,  that  was  even  more  torturing,  more 
withering  to  the  soul  of  the  distracted  noble- 
man than  her  severest  reproaches,  "  and 
dare  you  whose  brutal  conduct  broke  my 
poor  mother's  heart,  and  robbed  my  aged 
father  of  the  light  of  reason  ;  dare  you  who 
lured  me  from  the  path  of  virtue  and  inno- 
cence, and  after  you  had  accomplished  your 
diabolical  designs,  drove  me  forth  a  wretched 
degraded  outcast  on  the  wide  and  desert 
world,  abandoned  the  once  simple,  happy, 
village  maiden  to  the  most  terrible  misery — 
dare  you,  I  say,  with  all  this  fearful  weight 
of  crime  upon  your  conscience,  and  the 
curses  of  outraged  heaven  upon  your  head, 
insult  mine  ears  by  supplicating  me  for  pity? 
No,  disgust,  hatred,  scorn,  maledictions,  are 
alone  your  due  from  me,  your  unhappy 
victim.  Let  me  begone,  for  my  blood  freezes 
with  horror,  and  1  shrink  appalled  while  I 
gaze  on  one  so  deeply  steeped  in  crime,  so 
justly  loathed." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  her  fine  eyes  flashing 
with  resentment,  and  her  bosom  swelling 
with  emotion,  she  again  endeavoured  to 
withdraw  her  hand,  and  to  tear  herself  away, 
but  he  still  tried  to  detain  her,  and  with 
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looks  of  the  most  possible  intense  agony,  for 
he  could  not  speak,  implored  her  forbearance. 
It  was  useless,  the  feeling  of  loathing  and 
disgust  was  too  deeply  impressed  upon  her 
mind  for  anything  that  he  could  urge  her  to 
do  to  remove  it,  and  at  length  by  an  extra- 
ordinary effort  she  released  herself  from  his 
hold,  and  rushed  precipitately  and  wildly 
from  the  spot  in  the  direction  of  the  farm, 
as  though  she  were  flying  from  some  savage 
beast,  or  something  equally  fearful. 


CHAPTEE  LXXII. 

THE   ANGUISH   OF  EEELECTION. 

Paralysed,  horror-struck,  half  mad  with 
despair,  and  with  the  fearful  words,  and  just 
but  withering,  crushing  reproaches  of  the 
poor  girl  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  Lord  Sel- 
borne  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot,  and  gaz- 
ing after  her  retreating  form  till  it  was  hidden 
from  his  sight,  and  then  he  burst  forth  into 
a  violent  paroxysm  of  grief,  beating  his 
breast  and  forehead,  and  groaning  aloud  in 
his  insupportable  agony. 

"  'Tis  done,'"  he  said,  at  last,  "  the  long 
wished  for  but  dreaded  meeting  has  taken 
place  ;  she  has  loaded  me  with  her  bitter  re- 
proaches and  just  invectives,  assured  me  of 
her  utter  contempt  and  loathing,  and  my 
poisoned  cup  of  misery  is  now  filled  to  the 
brim.  I  am  now  indeed  a  wretch  accursed, 
hateful  to  myself,  and  despised  by  all  my 
fellow  creatures,  whom  conscience  will  not 
suffer  me  to  look  in  the  face,  and  who  should 
rightly  shun  me  as  one  with  whom  'tis  dan- 
gerous to  come  in  contact.  And  can  I  con- 
tinue to  live,  with  all  this  terrible  weight  of 
shame  and  guilt  upon  my  soul?  I  cannot, 
I  dare  not,  and  yet  do  I  fear  to  die.  Oh, 
vice,  black-hearted,  reckless  vice,  how  dread- 
ful is  the  punishment,  which  sooner  or  later 
is  sure  to  overtake  your  wretched  misguided 
votaries.  Oh,  what  can  I  do,  whither  can  I 
go  to  fly  from  the  harrowing  feelings  of  an 
upbraiding  conscience?" 

Again  he  struck  his  burning  forehead,  and 
heat  his  breast,  in  all  the  frenzy  of  madness 
and  despair,  then  having  cast  one  eager, 
lingering  look  in  the  direction  which  Phoebe 
had  taken,  he  walked  slowly  from  the  spot, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  gloom  and  solitude 
of  the  neighbouring  wood,  not  daring  at  pre- 
sent, in  such  a  state  of  mind  to  return  to  the 
inn  at  which  he  had  been  staying  for  the 
last  day  or  two. 

Tor  the  last  few  months  Lord  Selborne 
had  been  wandering  about  from  place  to 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  a 
wretcked  man,  without  being  able  to  find 
the  least  rest,  liope,  consolation  or  vrbere- 


ever  he  went,  and  every  day,  every  hour 
seen^iing  to  bring  him  nearer  to  despair. 

Society — which  might  probably,  had  he 
sought  it,  been  the  means  of  partly  arousing 
him — was  irksome  and  disgusting  to  him, 
and  he  avoided  it  all  that  he  could,  leading 
the  life  of  a  perfect  misanthrope,  and  in- 
dulging alone  in  the  gloomy  and  racking 
thoughts  that  constantly  beset  his  brain. 

At  times  he  was  worked  up  to  such  a  fear- 
ful pitch  that  he  was  almost  driven  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  himself,  but  an  invisible 
power  restrained  him,  and  still  ordained  that 
he  should  continue  to  live  one  of  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings,  still  suffer  on. 

The  sight  he  had  obtained  of  Phoebe,  in 
the  cottage  of  Henry  Ashford  and  his  sister, 
could  never  be  effaced  from  his  memory, 
and  torturing  indeed  were  the  thoughts 
which  that  recollection  engendered. 

He  almost  regretted  that  he  had  left 
without  revealing  himself,  and  in  spite  of  the 
painful  results  which  he  had  too  much  reason 
to  anticipate,  solicit  her  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness, brave  at  once  her  reproaches,  and 
ascertain  his  fate. 

But  at  length  after  the  lapse  of  several 
months,  he  finally  made  up  his  mind,  not- 
withstanding everything  which  might  follow, 
to  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village, 
and  there  he  had  arrived  only  two  days  pre- 
viously to  the  one,  on  which  the  affecting 
and  exciting  scene  taking  place,  which  has 
been  described  in  the  previous  chapter. 

He  made  such  inquiries  at  the  inn  where 
he  put  up,  as  he  thought  would  obtain  him 
the  information  he  sought,  and  he  was  not 
disappointed,  for  he  was  furnished  with  all 
those  particulars  of  the  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Henry  Ashford  and  his  sister, 
and  their  removal  from  the  cottage  to  the 
farm,  together  with  Phoebe,  with  which  the 
reader  has  been  already  made  acpuainted. 

He  could  not  but  feel  the  greatest  satis- 
faction at  the  good  fortune  which  had  be- 
fallen Henry  Ashford,  the  more  so  as  it 
would  be  the  means  of  adding  to  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  poor  Phoebe,  and  might  pro- 
bably tend  in  a  great  measure  to  re-establish 
that  peace  of  mind  to  which  she  had  so  long 
been  a  stranger. 

Lord  Selborne  had  also  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Phoebe's  once  happy  home,  and  the 
melancholy  scene  which  had  taken  place 
there  on  the  occasion  of  the  poor  old  man's 
visit  to  it,  and  that  circumstance,  and  the 
suffering  it  must  have  cost  her,  affected  him, 
if  possible,  more  than  anything  else. 

When  the  shadows  of  evening  had  fallen 
around,  and  he  thought  that  there  might  be 
no  one  to  observe  him.  Lord  Selborne 
wandered  towards  the  farm,  as  he  had  been 
directed,  and  for  some  time  he  walked  around 
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it,  and  watched  for  the  opportunity  of  heing 
able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Phoebe,  if  only  for 
an  instant,  with  the  most  trembling  anxiety, 
and  hope  yet  dread. 

But  he  saw  no  one,  and  at  length  tired 
with  watching,  he,  with  a  heavy  heart,  slowly 
and  reluctantly  retired  from  the  spot. 

A  feeling  of  painful  curiosity  which  he 
could  not  restrain  or  resist,  now  urged  him 
to  visit  the  cottage,  once  the  peaceful  dwell- 
ing of  Phoebe  and  her  parents,  and,  after 
looking  round,  to  see  that  he  was  not  observed 
by  any  one,  he  quickened  his  speed,  and  took 
the  direction  which  led  to  it. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  when  he 
reached  it,  and  as  it  was  thus  revealed  to 
him  in  all  its  former  simple  beauty,  he  could 
not  help  giving  vent  to  a  burst  of  emotion 
that  the  sight  of  it,  and  the  torturing  re- 
collections which  it  awakened  in  his  mind, 
called  forth. 

The  evening,  the  fatal  evening  on  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  enticing  poor  Phoebe 
from  that  sweet  home  of  her  happy  child- 
hood and  innocence,  rushed  so  vividly  on 
his  memory  that  it  almost  overwhelmed  him, 
and  never  had  the  enormity  of  his  guilt,  and 
the  helplessness  of  remorse,  the  utter  im- 
possibility to  make  any  adequate  atonement, 
appeared  to  him  so  forcibly  as  at  that 
moment 

He  dared  not  approach  the  cottage  nearer, 
in  the  casement  of  which  he  could  perceive 
a  gliQjniering  light,  which  convinced  him 
that  it  was  occupied,  and  he  continued  fixed 
to  the  spot  on  which  he  was  standing,  with 
maddening  thoughts  racking  his  bewildered 
braint  and  his  conscience  a  prey  to  the  most 
bitter  self  reproaches. 

"  Villain  that  I  must  have  been,"  he 
mournfully  soliloquised,  to  lure  one  so  good, 
so  artless,  and  so  innocent  from  her  fond 
parent's  arms,  and  to  render  this  humble 
dwelling  desolate.  Oh,  I  can  never  find 
words  sufficiently  severe  and  bitter  to  re- 
proach myself.  Heaven  pardon  me,  for 
terrible  indeed  is  that  for  which  I  have  to 
answer.  But  dare  I  longer  venture  to  con- 
template a  scene  which  brings  such  harrow- 
ing recollections  to  my  memory  ?  No,  no,  I 
cannot,  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  remain  here 
longer.  Let  me  be  gone.  Oh,  Phoebe, 
much  wronged  Phoebe. 

He  cast  one  more  sad  and  lingering  look 
towards  the  cottage  as  he  thus  spoke,  then 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  staggered 
half  stupified  from  the  spot. 

Sleepless  and  wretched  was  the  night 
passed  by  Lord  Selborne  after  visiting  this 
scene,  with  which  and  himself  so  fearful  a 
tale  of  guilt  was  connected ;  and  the  longer 
he  retitjcted  upon  all  the  dismal  circum- 
stances, the  more  poignant  became  his  grief, 
the  more  settled  his  despair. 


Anxious  as  he  was  again  to  behold  Phoebe, 
he  dreaded  to  encounter  her,  and  he  trem- 
bled and  hesitated  what  to  do. 

Still  a  sort  of  spell,  a  kind  of  infatuation 
which  he  could  not  resist,  that  urged  him 
again  to  visit  the  cottage,  and  he  was  on  the 
way  thither  from  the  inn,  when  he  so 
suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly  encountered 
the  object  of  his  anxious  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  LXXin. 

AGITATION    OF   PHOEBE.— THE    SYBIL. 

How  poor  Phoebe  reached  the  farm  after 
the  trying  scene  between  herself  and  her 
betrayer,  the  man  whom  she  had  never 
wished  and  never  expected  to  behold  again, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  properly  to 
describe. 

Terror  gave  speed  to  her  feet,  and  she 
hurried  wildly  on  as  though  she  was  flying 
from  some  frightful  monster,  never  once 
venturing  to  look  back  to  see  whether  Sel- 
borne was  pursuing  her,  although  from  the 
emotion  he  had  evinced,  she  imagined  that 
he  would  neither  have  the  courage  or  the 
power  to  do  so. 

With  breathless  haste,  and  looks  dis- 
ordered, she  at  length  reached  the  farm, 
rushed  with  the  speed  of  the  affrighted  deer 
across  the  yard,  and  finding  the  door  open, 
she  staggered  into  the  house,  and  sunk  in- 
sensible in  a  chair,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  consternation  of  Henry  and  his 
sister,  who  had  been  for  some  time  anxiously 
and  impatiently  awaiting  her  return  home. 

"Gracious  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Henry 
and  Amy  in  a  breath,  as  they  hastened  to 
her  assistance ;  "  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  this?  How  pale  and  disordered  she 
looks,  oh,  what  can  now  have  happened 
thus  to  alarm  and  agitate  her  ?  Will  there 
never  be  an  end  to  these  continual  shocks 
and  surprises  ?" 

"  It  is  imprudent  to  let  her  take  these 
melancholy  rambles  alone,  and  it  must,  if 
possible,  be  avoided  in  future,"  observed 
Amy,  as  she  applied  such  restoratives,  as 
were  likely  to  revive  her. 

"  It  must  have  been  something  serious  to 
excite  her  thus,"  said  Henry ;  "  and  I  am 
all  impatience  to  learn  the  nature  of  it.  Poor 
girl,  she  seems  destined  ever  to  meet  with 
some  fresh  trouble. 

"  Alas,  that  is  but  too  true,"  coincided 
Amy,  "  and  may  God  give  her  strength  to 
bear  up  against  such  continual  shocks. 
But,  see,  she  revives.     Dear  Phoebe." 

Our  heroine  stared  vacantly  at  her  and 
Henry  for  an  instant,  then  gazing  learfully  an  A 
anxiously  around  the  room,  as  if  expecting 
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to  see  some  ghastly  object,  and  in  a  faint 
aad  agitated  voice  she  said  : — 

"  He  is  not  here,  I  do  not  gaze  upon  his 
hated  form ;  thank  heaven,  I  have  escaped 
from  him." 

"Escaped  from  whom,  dear  Phoebe?" 
eagerly  inquired  her  lover,  "  whom  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  He,  the  villain,  the  betrayer  of  female 
virtue  and  innocence,  Selborne!"  replied 
Phoebe,  with  a  shudder  of  horror  and  dis- 
gust. 

"  Nay,  Phoebe,"  remarked  Amy,  "  you 
must  have  suffered  your  imagination  to  mis- 
lead you,  surely  you  are  labouring  under 
some  strange  and  painful  delusion  of  the 
senses." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  our  heroine  impatiently; 
•'  it  is  no  delusion.  IJut  a  short  time  since 
he  crossed  my  path,  forcibly  detained  me, 
and  dared  to  insult  mine  ears  by  hypocritical 
professions  of  repentance,  imploring  me  for 
pity,  and  offering  to  make  atonement.  Atone- 
ment, oh,  what  atonement  can  such  a  heart- 
less villain  as  he  is  make  for  the  cruel  wrongs 
he  has  done  me  ?" 

"  Can  this  be  possible?"  said  Henry,  with 
a  look  of  the  most  unfeigned  astonishment 
and  incredulity. 

"  It  is  true,"  answered  Phoebe,  positively, 
"  I  repeat  that  a  short  time  since  Lord  Sel- 
bome,  on  my  way  home  from  the  cottage, 
crossed  my  path,  detained  me,  and  that  we 
had  a.  long  and  painfiJl  interview.  Think 
not  that  my  mind  is  wandering,  oh,  no  it  is 
too  true." 

"  Thenhe  is  probably  staying  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood,"  observed  Henry ;  "this 
is  unfortunate.  Wretched,  guilty  man,  what 
can  have  induced  him  again  to  venture 
hither?" 

"  With  the  hope  to  persuade  me  to  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  remorse  and  penitence," 
answered  our  heroine,  and  to  seek  my  for- 
giveness. But  I  loaded  him  with  my  re- 
proaches, and  was  half  disposed  to  invoke 
heaven's  most  terrible  curses,  but  some  in- 
visible power  restrained  my  tongue,  and 
forcing  myself  from  his  hated  hold,  I  fled 
him  as  I  would  a  pestilence." 

Her  looks  as  she  gave  utterance  to  these 
words,  fully  revealed  the  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion and  disgust  that  filled  her  breast,  and  it 
was  some  time  ere  she  could  in  the  slightest 
degree  regain  her  composure,  Amy  and  her 
brother  warmly  sympathising  with  her,  and 
fully  participating  in  her  emotions. 

At  length  Phoebe  sufficiently  recovered 
herself  to  relate  the  particulars  of  all  that 
had  passed  between  her  and  Lord  Selbome, 
and  the  attention  and  surprise  with  which 
they  listened  to  her  may  be  imagined. 

"  Misguided  nobleman,"  said  Amy,  "  what 
misery  have  his  errors  been  the  unhappy 


cause  of  to  himself  and  others.  Indeed  his 
penitence  does  appear  to  be  sincere,  Phoebe, 
and  I  could  almost  feel  disposed  to  pity 
him." 

"Beware,  Amy,'' said  our  heroine,  "you 
know  not  the  real  hypocrisy  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne's  character,  or  you  would  not  be  so 
readily  disposed  to  trust  his  present  profes- 
sions." 

"  True,"  coincided  Henry,  "  after  conduct 
so  base  as  his  has  been,  it  is  difficult  to  placa 
much  confidence  in  his  present  assertions, 
even  if  he  does  feel  acutely  all  the  horrors 
of  anguish  and  remorse,  he  is  but  justly 
punished  for  the  cruel  wrongs  he  has  in- 
flicted on  one  who  so  little  deserved  them." 

"  Oh,  heaven  grant,"  ejaculated  Phoebe, 
fervently,  "  that  1  may  never  more  behold 
him,  for  the  sight  of  him  has  awakened 
thoughts  feelings  and  recollections  in  my 
breast,  that  I  would  fain  eeek  to  stifle  for 
ever." 

"And  you  must  still  persevere,  dear 
Phoebe,"  observed  her  lover,  "  and  endea- 
vour to  do  so. .  In  future  it  would  not  be 
advisable  for  you  to  venture  abroad  unless 
accompanied  by  myself  or  my  sister." 

To  this  Phoebe  agreed,  and  she  then 
sought  to  tranquilise  her  feelings,  and  to 
banish  the  exciting  adventure  of  the  evening 
from  her  memory ;  but  for  the  present  at  any 
rate  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  do  so. 

Henry  Ashford,  too,  although  he  con- 
cealed bis  real  thoughts  as  well  as  he  could, 
could  not  but  feel  uneasy  and  anxious  at  the 
circumstance  of  the  re-appearance  of  Lord 
Selborne  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  painful  reflections  which  her  interview 
with  that  guilty  nobleman  would  naturally 
cause  Phoebe.  But  any  feeling  of  doubt, 
misgiving,  or  jealousy,  never  for  a  moment 
entered  his  breast,  he  felt  a  sweet  confidence 
in  the  fervour  and  sincerity  of  her  love,  and 
that  her  betrayer  now  held  no  other  place  in 
her  bosom  but  that  of  the  utmost  disgust 
and  abhorrence ;  and  that  thought  consoled 
and  cheered  him,  and  inspired  him  with 
every  hope. 

Some  further  time  was  occupied  in  con- 
versation, when  Phoebe  and  Amy  separated 
from  Henry  for  the  night,  and  retired  to 
their  chamber. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Selborne. 

After  our  heroine  had  left  him,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  he  sought  the  gloom  and 
solitude  of  the  wood,  in  a  state  of  mind,  the 
agony  of  which  was  almost  insupportable, 
and  throwing  himself  upon  the  grass,  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  some  tall  trees,  he  aban- 
doned himself  entirely  to  the  utter  misery  of 
his  own  thoughts. 

Still  every  word  that  Phoebe  had  uttered 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  reproaches  seemed 
to  ring  in  his  ears,  and  were  stamped  upon 
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his  memory  in  characters  the  impression  o^ 
■which  notliing  could  ever  efface. 

His  brain  was  racked  ahnost  to  madness, 
and  he  sought  in  vain  to  find  some  means 
of  hope  and  consolation.  He  felt  most 
keenly  how  richly  he  merited  every  word  of 
withering  reproach  which  had  escaped  her 
lips,  and  he  looked  in  vain  to  find  some 
means  of  self-extermination.  The  longer  he 
reflected  on  the  past,  the  more  guilty  did  he 
appear  to  be,  and  most  bitterly  did  he  feel 
his  own  debasement,  and  despised  and 
loathed  himself. 

"  Of  what  avail  are  rank,  title,  wealth, 
now  to  me  ?"  he  sighed,  "  can  they  afford 
me  one  moment's  respite  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  care  and  misery  that  constantly 
press  upon  my  burning  brain— stifle  the 
voice  of  an  upbraiding  conscience,  or  pur- 
chase an  oblivion  of  the  guilty  past?  No, 
they  cannot,  and  I  am  a  wretch  so  accursed, 
that  even  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings,  steeped  in  the  very  lowest  depths  of 
poverty,  must  be  happy  compared  with  me. 
Phoebe  justly  hates  and  despises  me;  that 
feeling  I  am  convinced  can  never  be  eradi- 
cated from  her  breast,  and  all  the  atonement 
I  am  so  willing  and  so  anxious  to  make  is 
scornfully  rejected  by  her,  and  thus  every 
ray  of  hope  or  consolation  is  excluded  from 
my  distracted  mind.  Would  to  heaven  that 
this  torturing  interview  had  not  taken  place, 
for  the  remembrance  of  it  will  but  serve 
more  strongly  to  embitter  my  future  days, 
and  reveal  to  me  in  still  more  glowing 
colours  my  own  natural  deformity,  and  the 
contempt,  the  thorough  contempt  with  whicli 
I  must  be  looked  upon  by  others.  Would 
that  I  were  dead,  for  this  life  of  misery  is 
too  painful,  far  too  painful  for  human  en- 
durance." 

He  paused  in  his  soliloquy,  for  his  emo- 
tions overpowered  him,  but  still  he  remained 
reclining  upon  the  earth,  in  the  gloom  of  the 
forest,  wrapped  in  the  same  torturing  medi- 
tations, and  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
return  to  the  inn. 

"  I  must  not  again  behold  her,"  he  at 
length  resumed,  "  no,  the  sight  of  me  does 
but  serve  to  excite  her  terror,  and  why  should 
I  thus  add  to  the  misery  which  my  guilt  has 
already  inflicted  on  her?  It  must  have  been 
madness  that  again  guided  my  footsteps 
hither,  but  I  will  delay  my  departure  no 
longer  than  to-morrow,  and  never  more  ven- 
ture near  the  scenes  of  my  former  guilt,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  awaken  so  many  agonis- 
ing remembrances.  Let  me  wander  to  some 
dreary  wild,  where  the  foot  of  civilised  man 
has  never  trod,  and  hide  my  shame  and 
infamy  from  mortal  sight ;  it  matters  not 
now  whither  I  go,  or  what  becomes  of  me." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  with  the  intention  to 
leave  the  wood,  and  to  return  to  the  inn, 


when  he  was  surprised  to  behold  the  shadow 
of  a  human  form  upon  the  grass  near  him, 
and  looking  hastily  round,  the  repulsive  fea- 
tures of  the  old  gipsy  sybil  met  his,  being 
fixed  with  the  same  disagreeable  grin  of 
exultation  ns  usual  upon  him. 

As  the  mysterious  woman  stood — in  her 
half  bent  attitude,  as  she  leaned  forward 
with  pointing  bony  fingers  and  twinkling 
eyes,  and  sardonic,  shrivelled  features — near 
the  withered  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  and  partly 
in  the  pale  and  sickly  moonbeams,  that 
broke  through  the  thick  foliage,  there  was 
something  so  unearthly  in  her  appearance, 
and  so  strikingly  impressive,  that  in  spite  of 
himself.  Lord  Selborne  could  not  help  a  feel- 
ing of  awe,  fast  approaching  to  terror,  steal- 
ing over  him,  and  this  was  increased  when 
he  recalled  to  his  memory  all  the  sybil's  pre- 
dictions— from  the  moment  she  had  first 
crossed  his  path,  namely,  that  fatal  evening 
when  himself  and  the  unfortunate  Phoebe 
were  pursuing  their  way  to  London — and 
the  strange  and  fearful  manner  iti  which 
they  had  been  fulfilled. 

His  lordship  could  not  but  feel  uneasy  in 
her  presence,  especially  in  his  present  state 
of  mind,  and  the  old  woman  evidently  notic- 
ing his  emotion,  seemed  to  chuckle  and  exult 
the  more. 

She,  however,  changed  not  her  attitude,  or 
attempted  to  move  from  the  spot,  and  Lord 
Selborne  continued  for  a  few  moments  to 
stare  at  her  aghast,  and  without  being  able 
to  utter  a  word. 

The  strange  woman  was  the  first  to  break 
the  gloomy  and  painful  silence,  and  in  her 
usual  croaking  and  discordant  tones  she 
said — 

"  Well  met,  my  Lord  Selborne,  "  'tis  long 
since  you  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
each  other  before,  and  I  greet  you  on  the 
auspicious  occasion.  W^U  met,  my  Lord 
Selborne,  well  met." 

"  Mysterious  woman,"  replied  the  bewil- 
dered and  agitated  nobleman,  partially,  how- 
ever recovering  himself,  and  with  some 
degree  of  firmness,  "  for  what  purpose  do 
you  now  come  ?  what  brings  you  hither,  and 
what  would  you  With  me  ?" 

"  To  assist  your  own  conscience  in  re- 
minding you  of  the  past,  and  to  warn  you  of 
the  future,"  replied  the  sybil. 

"  Begone,  I  will  not  listen  to  you." 

"  But  you  must— nay,  you  shall.  So  you 
have  seen  her,  the  fair,  the  gentle,  the  too 
confiding,  and  the  betrayed;  the  unhappy 
victim  of  your  base  artifices.  You  have 
seen  her  again,  I  say,  the  poor  wreck  of 
what  was  once  so  beautiful  and  innocent; 
the  sight  should  have  struck  you  dead;  you 
have  dared  to  speak  to  her,  you  have  heard 
her  words  of  indignation,  loathing,  and  re- 
proach;   they  should  have  destroyed  your 
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every  faculty — withered  your  very  souL 
and — " 

"  Hold  !"  interrupted  Lord  Selborne,  with 
increased  agitation,  "  how  know  you  this  ?" 

"How  know  I,  ha  !  ha!"  laughed  the  old 
woman  scornfully  ;  "  what  is  there  that 
I  know  not  ?  Oh,  it  was  a  brave,  an  honour- 
able, and  virtuous  deed,  to  triumph  o'er  the 
innocence  and  inexperience  of  one  so  young, 
and  tender,  and  so  unsuspicious,  it  was  a 
worthy  act  to  break  the  fond  mother's  heart, 
and  drive  to  hopeless  madness  the  wretched 
aged  father.  Those  deeds  have  borne  rare 
fruit,  my  Lord  Selborne,  and  there  is  more 
to  come,  there  is  more  to  come." 

"  Mercy,  mercy,"  groaned  the  distracted 
nobleman,  abject,  humiliated  ;  "  oh,  spare 
me,  I  own  my  guilt,  and  great  is  my  contri- 
tion." 

"  Ah,  you  repent  now,  but  it  is  too  late, 
the  terrible  hour  of  retribution  will  come, 
and  you  cannot  avoid  it.  Mark  me,  a  deed 
of  blood  must  be  accomplished,  and  strange 
secrets  must  be  divulged,  ere  the  libertine 
can  make  ample  atonement  for  the  wrongs 
he  has  inflicted,  or  the  innocent  be  restored 
to  peace  and  happiness,     Remember." 

As  the  old  woman  uttered  the  latter  words, 
in  tones  both  solemn  and  impressive,  she 
moved  from  the  spot  on  which  she  had  been 
standing,  slowly  at  first,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  the  astonished  and  terrified 
Lord  Selborne  all  the  time,  then  with  a 
sudden  quick  movement,  she  vanished  so 
quickly  so  instantaneously,  and  so  completely 
out  of  sight,  that  it  seemed  more  the  effect 
of  magic  than  of  anything  else,  and  Lord 
Selborne  looked  in  the  direction  in  which 
she  had  disappeared,  scarcely  able  to  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

For  some  minutes  he  remained  upon  the 
spot,  his  eyes  glaring  upon  vacancy,  his 
brain  racked,  and  bewildered,  and  his  whole 
frame  violently  agitated,  then  gloomily 
pondering  in  a  state  of  mind  which  need  not 
be  described,  upon  the  extraordinary,  and 
exciting  events  of  the  evening,  he  slowly  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  inn. 

The  following  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
according  to  the  resolution  he  had  formed, 
but  without  any  fixed  place  of  destination, 
Lord  Selborne  took  his  departure. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

A  BUEGLAKY   PLANNED   AND   DECIDED   ON. 

Once  more  we  must  pursue  those  worthy 
gentlemen,  Beaufort  and  Sam  Filcher  in 
their  guilty  career. 

The  attack  on  the  thieves  haunt  in  West- 
minster, the  escape   of    Beaufort  and  his 


associate  in  crime,  and  their  subsequent  de- 
parture to  the  rendezvous  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town,  have  already  been  minutely  de» 
scribed,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
it  any  further  here  any  more  than  to  state, 
that  now  finding  themselves  for  the  present 
in  safety,  the  two  villains  sat  down  con- 
tentedly for  the  rest  of  the  night  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  to  endeavour  to  calm  their 
somewhat  ruffled  feelings,  after  the  extra- 
oi'dinary  excitement  they  had  undergone. 

This  they  accomplished  after  their  usual 
fashion,  namely  by  drinking  to  excess,  by 
dissipation,  noise,  riot,  and  blackguardism, 
and  it  was  not  until  daylight  forced  its  way 
in  at  the  dirty  windows  of  the  room  in  which 
they  were  congregated  together,  that  they 
and  their  vile  companions  thought  of  break- 
ing up  their  drunken  revels,  several  of  them 
having  fallen  to  sleep  hours  before,  some 
with  their  heads  on  the  tables,  and  others 
stretched  at  full  length,  with  the  bare  floor 
for  a  mattress. 

Beaufort  and  Filcher  having  consulted 
together,  thought  it  advisable  to  take  up 
their  quarters  at  this  den,  altogether,  for  a 
few  days,  "on  the  quiet,"  as  the  latter  sug- 
gested, until  the  excitement  of  the  recent 
events  had  blown  over,  and  they  had  been 
able  to  arrange  their  plans  for  the  future, 
and  they  did  so  accordingly. 

In  the  meantime  they  heard  of  the  de- 
parture of  Lord  Selborne  once  more  from 
London,  and  thus  the  designs  of  Beaufort 
were  again  delayed  for  an  indefinite  period, 
although  he  was  fully  determined  that  they 
should  be  ultimately  accomplished,  even  at 
every  risk. 

"  An  idea  has  just  entered  my  head,"  ob- 
served the  sagacious  Mr.  Sam  Filcher,  one 
evening,  when  he  and  Beaufort  were  sitting 
by  themselves  in  a  little  room  at  the  bauk  of 
the  den,  talking  over  their  own  private 
affairs;  "  I've  got  a  splendid  idea,  captain, 
in  my  head,  which  I  think  if  we  only  work 
the  oracle  right,  we  might  turn  to  advantage." 

"  What's  that  ?"  demanded  Beaufort, 
hastily. 

"  Ob,  its  quite  in  our  line,  you're  sure," 
returned  his  companion. 

"Well,  and  what  is  it?" 

"  Merely  a  little  bit  of  a  crack,  which  if 
we  mind  what  we're  about,  and  play  our 
cards  rightly,  I  think  will  produce  us  some- 
thing worth  while,  something  that  will  pay 
us  for  the  trouble  and  risk." 

"  A  burglary  ?" 

"Vhy,  yes,"  replied  Sam,  "if  you  like  that 
word  better,  but  it  don't  sound  business-like. 

"Where?"  interrogated  Beaufort, 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?"  said  Sam. 

"  Fool,"  answered  his  companion,  angrily 
and  impatiently ;  "  how  should  I  be  able  to 
do  so?" 
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"At  Lord  Selborne's,"  wliispered  Sam, 
with  a  chuckle  of  self  congratulation. 

Beaufort  started. 

"What  the  devil  could  put  such  a  thought 
as  that  into  your  head,  Sam  ?" 

"  Oh,  I've  always  an  eye  to  b'sness  you 
know,"  said  the  latter,  "  but  isn't  it  a  good 
idea?" 

•'  Humph,  I  don't  know,"  remarked  Beau- 
fort, "  I  must  consider  of  it." 

"  His  lordship  rather  disappointed  you  on 
your  last  visit  to  him,"  continued  Sam ; 
"  and  its  only  fair  that  you  should  try  to 
make  up  for  it.  He's  now  out  of  town, 
there's  plenty  of  plate  and  other  articles  of 
value,  I  dare  say,  iu  the  mansion,  which  are 
worth  the  looking  after,  and  if  we  go  to  work 
cautiously,  and  play  our  cards  cleverly,  we 
make  a  profitable  night's  work  of  it.  What 
do  you  say  to  it,  guvner  ?" 

"It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  Sam,"  re- 
turned Beaufort,  after  a  minute  or  two's 
reflection,  "  should  it  be  successful,  it  would 
not  only  secure  us  a  valuable  booty,  but 
would  likewise  be  a  glorious  revenge  against 
Selborne  for  his  resistance  to  my  demands. 
I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion,  Sam,  it  is 
worthy  of  you." 

"  Come,  I  say  captain,''  remarked  Filcher, 
with  an  assumption  of  modesty  which  was 
by  no  means  part  and  parcel  of  his  cha- 
racter; "cut  it,  will  yer,  Sam  Filcher  is 
always  ready  and  willing  to  do  a  sensible 
and  clever  thing,  but  if  there  is  anything  as 
does  mak«  him  blush  more  than  another,  it 
is  flattery.  That  here's  a  commodity  as  his 
delicate,  and  retirin'  natur'  will  not  allow 
him  to  stand  at  all." 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Beaufort;  "I  believe 
you  Sam,  I  know  your  sensitive  and  modest 
disposition,  and  admire  you  for  it." 

"  Thank  yer,  captain,  for  the  compliment, 
yer  see  one  can't  help  one's  temper,  and  as 
for  modesty  and  amiability,  its  not  my  fault 
yer  see,  if  I  possess  so  much  of  'em,  because 
I  was  borne  so.  But  that  here's  nothing  to 
do  with  what  we  were  talking  about.  I  sup- 
pose the  crack  as  I've  proposed,  seeming  to 
meet  your  approbation,  is  a  settled  case  ?" 

Beaufort  replied  in  the  affirmative,  in 
fact,  the  villain  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
diabolical  suggestion,  of  his  reckless  and 
abandoned  associate,  and  after  a  pause,  he 
added. 

"  I  am  most  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of 
this  scheme,  Filcher,  but  you  are  aware, 
as  well  as  myself,  that  it  is  a  desperate 
one,  and  fraught  with  no  little  danger.  We 
must  take  time  to  consider  it,  and  mature 
our  plans.' 

"  To  be  sure  we  must,  captain,''  coincided 
Sam  Filcher;  "its  always  best  to  take  time 
to  consider  everything,  in  order  to  do  the 
business  properly,  though  I  can't  say   but 


the  Sprig  of  Myrtle  was  always  in  a  hurry  to 
polish  his  man  off  like  a  flash  of  lightnin', 
when  he  fit  in  the  ring.  You'll  find  me  up 
to  my  work  in  this  bus'ness." 

"I  hope  so,  but  shall  we  require  assis- 
tance?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  replied  Sam ;  "  the 
less  we  have  in  the  job,  the  better,  and  I  thiuk 
we  can  manage  it  without  any  other  help  than 
our  old  friend  Jarvey  Bob,  and  we  can't  do 
without  him  to  be  in  waitin'  to  remove  our- 
selves and  the  swag,  you  know.  We  can 
trust  him,  for  he's  as  blind  as  a  bat,  and  as 
dear  as  a  door  post,  when  he's  paid  for  it. 
As  for  the  Charley,  we're  safe  to  find  him 
asleep,  as  usual,  in  his  box." 

"  True,"  said  Beaufort. 

"  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
house,  captain,"  remarked  Filcher. 

"  Yes,"  said  Beaufort  in  reply ;  "  and  I 
think  an  entrance  may  be  easily  effected  at 
the  back,  without  alarming  the  servants, 
by  means  of  a  coach-house  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  premises.  Once  in,  we  will 
soon  find  our  way  to  the  plate,  &c.,  never  fear." 

"  All  right,"  approved  the  v/orthy  Mr. 
Filcher,  "  so  far  then,  so  good,  and  its  a 
settled  point." 

"It  is,"  answered  Beaufort,  "  and  I 
prophecy  success.  Money  we  must  have, 
by  some  means  or  other,  and  should  we  not 
be  disappointed  in  the  undertaking,  we  shall 
no  doubt  get  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  retire 
from  business  for  awhile,  and  retire  into  the 
country  or  on  the  continent,  where  we  may 
be  in  safety  " 

"  Yes,  and  live  like  gentlemen,"  said  Sara, 
with  one  of  his  most  facetious  grins,  "  come 
out  as  swells  of  the  first  water,  as  we  ought 
to  do,  eh ?     That  would  be  the  ticket,  eh?" 

With  these  sensible  observations  Beaufort 
coincided,  and  after  ordering  a  fresh  supply 
of  refreshments,  which  was  brought  them, 
and.  having  no  one  to  interrupt  them,  or  to 
overhear  them — the  room  in  which  the  black- 
guard and  desperate  guests  generally  assem- 
bled being  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house — 
the  two  ruffians  sat  down  deliberately  to  dis- 
cuss their  nefarious  designs,  which  they  did 
to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  and  before  they 
rejoined  their  companions,  who  they  began 
to  fear  might  have  their  suspicions  and  their 
curiosity  inconveniently  excited,  they  had 
so  far  matured  their  plans,  as  to  present  a 
probability  of  their  being  put  into  execution 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Elated  at  the  prospect  of  success,  and  the 
good  fortune  that  wasin  store  for  them,  they 
entered  with  more  than  their  accustomed 
spirit  into  the  revelries  of  the  evening, 
amongst  their  guilty  associates,  and  it  was 
not  until  a  late  hour  that  they  thought  of 
retiring  to  the  room  in  this  den  of  intamy, 
in  which  they  both  slept. 


The  more  I  tLink  of  this  design,"  observed 
Beaufort,  when  hiin  and  Sam  were  again 
alone,  "the  more  pleased  I  am  with  it,  and 
sanguine  as  to  its  success." 

'•  Yes,  captain,"  replied  Filcher,  "  I  think 
there  is  very  little  doubt  about  that,  and  I 
think  I  have  done  credit  to  my  ingenuity 
and  attention  to  business  in  a  throwing  out 
the  hint." 

"  You  have,"  answered  Beaufort,  "  but 
enough  has  been  said  upon  that  subject.  It 
is  fortunate  that  Lord  Selborne  is  away  from 
town." 

"Why  so?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  Because  he  might  have  presented  some 
obstacle  to  the  completion  of  our  plot,"  re- 
plied Beaufort. 

"None  at  all,"  differed  Filcher,  "how 
could  he  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  his  lordship 
No.  34. 


had  been  in  the  house  there  might  have  been 
a  richer  booty  for  us ;  and  should  he  have 
discovered  us,  while  in  the  execution  of  our 
design,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  alarm,  I 
dare  say  we  should  not  have  been  without 
the  means  of  silencing  him.  You  under- 
stand me." 

"  Hold,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  grasping 
the  hardened  miscreant's  wrist,  and  looking 
in  his  face  with  a  mingled  expression  of  dis- 
gust and  horror,-"  hold,  or  you  and  I  may 
quarrel.  You  are  always  too  hasty,  too  rash, 
and  ready  to  do  that  which  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for,  in  short,  you  are  a  reckless  villain, 
and  seem  to  take  a  savage  delight  in  carrying 
your  villainy  to  the  fullest  extent. 

"  Thank  yer  for  the  compliment,"  returned 
the  ruffian  with  a  sardonic  grin ;  "  but  what 
are  you  aiming  at  now  ?" 
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"  Hark  yc,"  said  his  companion,  "  and 
maik  my  words,  under  any  circumstances 
there  must  be  no  bloodshed  in  this  business. 
It  can  be  managed  without,  if  not  it  must 
be  abandoned." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Sam,  ironically, 
"  why,  what  a  particular  and  sentimental — 
don't  they  call  it — and  squeamish  fellow  you 
have  become,  captain.  Burglary  on  the 
most  moral  principals.  Now  I  suppose  you 
would  plunder  a  person  on  the  highway  in 
such  a  polite  and  gentlemanly  style  that  he 
would  almost  feel  a  pleasure  in  being  robbed 
by  you,  and  even  respectfully  request  yoii  to 
repeat  the  compliment.  Ha,  ha,  ha.  As 
for  standing  up  in  your  own  defence  in  case 
he  should  ride  rusty,  I  suppose  you  couldn't 
do  so  even  if  it  was  to  save  your  precious 
neck  from  the  halter.    Bah." 

"  No  foolery,  Sam,"  returned  Beaufort, 
sternly,  "you  are,  I  repeat  a  desperate,  hard- 
ened scoundrel,  and  prepared  for  anything, 
however  atrocious.  I  also  confess  myself  to 
be  a  villain,  inured  to  every  crime  save  that 
of  murder,  which,  although  I  was  constantly 
witnessing  it  when  with  the  pirates,  I  always 
avoided  taking  any  active  part  in  them. 
Thief  I  am,  and  everything  else  that  is  bad, 
but  I  never  yet  was,  and  never  shall  become, 
1  hope,  a  murderer." 

"A  pretty  sermon,  truly,  guvner,"  said 
Filcher,  sneeriugly,  and  with  a  look  of  the 
most  ineffable  scorn,  "  needs  must  you  know 
when  the  devil  drives,  and  you  can't  say 
what  you  might  be  Gompelled  to  do  under 
difficulties,  and  to  save  yoqrgelf  from  the 
hands  of  the  executioner." 

"  Enough  of  this,"  said  Beaufort,  angrily 
and  impatiently,  '*!  am  aot  in  a  humour 
for  it." 

"  Well,"  returned  Filehi3r,  "  scarcely,  how- 
ever, with  the  brutal  thoughts  that  occupied 
him,  able  to  suppress  a  laugh  of  derision, 
"we  will  not  fall  out  about  that.  It  is 
enough  that  we  are  agreed  upon  the  other 
part  of  the  business,  eh  ?  " 

Beaufort  merely  nodded  assent,  but  re- 
turned no  verbal  answer,  for  the  observations 
of  Sam  had  awakened  unpleasant  thoughts 
in  his  breast,  and  he  could  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  voice  of  conscience. 

Sam  Filcher  soon  afterwards  retired  to 
bed,  and  quickly  went  soundly  to  sleep, 
snoring  loudly,  as  if  he  was  one  of  the  best 
and  happiest  fellows  in  the  world,  and  with 
not  a  sin  to  reproach  himself  with. 

But  Beaufort,  not  feeling  inclined  for 
sleep,  threw  himself  in  a  chair  by  one  of 
the  windows,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
gloomy  thought. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  few  obser- 
vations that  had  thus  passed  between  him 
and  Sam  Richer  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
jected burglary,  that  although  Beaufort  in 


all  other  respects  was  a  most  consummate 
villain,  he  was  not  yet  entirely  lost  to  every 
feeling  of  humanity;  he  had  never  yet, 
throughout  his  whole  career  of  infamy,  im- 
brued his  hands  in  human  blood ;  he  had 
indeed  an  instinctive  horror  of  bloodshed, 
and  the  monstrous  observations  therefore  of 
his  companion  in  guilt,  had  naturally  aroused 
his  indignation,  and  excited  his  horror,  and 
the  horror  of  those  observations  was  in- 
creased in  reference  to  Lord  Selborne,  for 
deeply  as  he  had  already  wronged  that  mis- 
guided nobleman,  and  still  contemplated 
doing,  notwithstanding  he  had  made  him 
his  dupe  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  had 
lured  him  into  most  of  the  vices  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  he  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
becoming  his  murderer,  even  by  accident, 
and  if  his  lordship  had  been  at  present  re- 
siding in  town,  probably  he  would  have  been 
induced  to  abandon  all  idea  of  the  burglary, 
rather  than  have  run  the  risk,  in  a  moment 
of  personal  danger,  of  being  hurried  into 
the  perpetration  of  so  dreadful  a  crime. 

He  could  not  forget  the  happy  innocent 
boyish  days  they  had  passed  together,  and 
painful  compunctious  thoughts  frequently 
racked  his  brain,  and  caused  him  many  a 
pang,  when  those  joyous,  guileless  days 
were  renewed  to  his  memory. 

In  fact,  with  all  his  crimes,  the  light  of  all 
that  was  goop  was  not  quite  extinguished  in 
the  breast  of  the  once  fashionable  roue. 
Captain  Beaufort,  and  there  were  moments 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  past  with  the 
most  bitter  feelings  of  remorse,  and  wished 
himself  the  same  happy  and  innocent  being 
that  he  had  been  in  his  days  of  childhood. 

It  was  such  thoughts  as  these  that  the 
hardened  scoundrel  Sam  Mlcher  had  now 
awakened,  and  unable  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  to  resist  their  influence,  for  some 
time  he  abandoned  himself  to  them. 

He  would  have  been  glad  could  he  have 
extricated  himself  from  his  present  Hfe  of 
crime,  and  have  redeemed  the  past,  but  that 
was  impossible — his  character  had  long 
since  gone,  past  recal,  he  had  abused  and 
squandered  forttme's  gifts,  he  had  proceeded 
too  far  in  the  path  of  guilt  to  retrace  his 
steps ;  the  brand  of  felon  was  stamped  upon 
his  brow,  the  outraged  laws  of  his  country 
claimed  him,  and  even  if  penitent,  and  wil- 
ling to  make  every  atonement  in  his  power, 
an  ignominious  fate  too  surely  awaited  him, 
and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  continue  in 
the  same  guilty  course  he  had  so  long  been 
pursuing,  and  to  seek  to  avoid  that  fate  as 
long  as  he  possibly  could. 

In  fact,  the  guilty  Beaufort,  coupling  all 
his  numerous  vices,  and  his  very  few  re- 
maining good  qualities  together,  was  a  kind 
of  living  problem,  which  he  himself  even 
found  it  impossible  to  solve. 
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"  But,  psha,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  after 
ruminating  for  some  time,  "  what  a  fool  am 
I  to  give  way  to  this  worse  than  childish 
weakness,  to  encourage  such  gloomy  and  be- 
wildering thoughts  as  these,  when  they  can 
do  no  good  hut  to  vex  and  torture  me  ?  I 
and  the  world  have  long  heen  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  it  is  not  by  tamely  yielding 
like  a  craven  dog,  that  I  can  hope  to  better 
my  condition.  I  have  lived  to  be  a  villain, 
and  now  can  only  be  a  villain  to  live.  I  am 
plunged  too  deep  in  the  gulf  of  crime  to  ex- 
tricate myself  if  I  would,  and  the  cant  and 
humbug  of  penitence  will  not  procure  me 
forgiveness,  secure  me  a  friend,  or  purchase 
me  a  meal.  The  poor  look  upon  me  with 
disgust,  the  rich  despise  me,  would  refuse  to 
relieve  me  with  a  shilling,  even  though  they 
saw  me  famishing  of  want  before  them,  and 
therefore  I  at  every  opportunity  must  compel 
them  to  contribute  to  my  wants.  'Tis  no 
use  whining — 'tis  no  use  regretting,  my  dye 
is  cast,  and  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  become  callous,  reckless,  and 
indifferent  to  consequences." 

His  spirits  revived  as  he  made  use  of 
these  guilty  observations,  and  every  spark  of 
proper  feeling  was  extinguished  in  his  breast. 
He  thought  over  the  plot  suggested  by  Sam 
Filcher,  and  the  longer  he  did  so,  the  more 
confident  did  he  become  of  its  success,  and 
the  more  sanguine  were  his  expectations  as 
to  the  booty  it  would  produce  them." 

"  It  is  a  capital  idea,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
wonder  it  did  not  occur  to  me  before  it  did 
to  Sam.  His  lordship  rejected  my  jwoposi- 
tions  at  our  late  interview,  with  scorn,  in- 
sulted, threatened  me,  and  this  burglary 
will  be  nothing  more  than  a  just  retaliation. 
Besides  he  has  a  superfluity  of  wealth,  I  am 
steeped  in  poverty,  so  he  must,  though  much 
against  his  will,  contribute  something  to  the 
necessities  of  him  whom  he  once  conde- 
scended to  honour  with  his  intimacy  and 
friendship.  Let  me,  therefore,  have  no 
further  misgivings  or  compunctious  feelings, 
but  be  firm,  and  success  awaits  me." 

Having  thus  worked  himself  into  this 
happy  humour,  and  tired  of  thinking,  the 
guilty  Beaufort,  resolving  that  no  further 
delay  in  putting  the  nefarious  design  into 
execution  should  take  place  than  was 
possible,  also  retired  to  bed,  and  like  his 
amiable  associate,  Mr.  Sam  Filcher,  almost 
immediately  went  to  sleep,  and  slept 
soundly. 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

THE    BURGLAKY. 

Three    days   elapsed,   and   Beaufort    and 


Sam  Richer,  having  lost  no  time  in  making 
their  arrangements  for  the  burglary,  with 
the  greatest  prospect  of  success,  fixed  the 
following  night  for  the  completion  of  their 
guilty  design. 

They  had  been  careful  not  to  drop  the 
slightest  hint  to  their  associates  as  to  tlieir 
intentions,  the  only  one  whom  they  had 
been  compelled  to  take  into  their  plot,  being 
the  hackney  coachman — with  whom  they 
had  long  been  acquainted,  and  whom  they 
could  trust,  he  having  been  frequently  en- 
gaged in  similar  infamous  jobs — in  order 
that  he  might  be  waiting  with  his  vehicle,  at 
a  convenient  spot,  near  the  mansion,  to  re- 
ceive the  stolen  property,  if  they  obtained 
any,  together  with  themselves,  and  convey 
them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Sam  Filcher,  who  was  a  much  older  adept 
in  those  sort  of  matters  than  Beaufort,  had 
not  only  procured  a  goodly  supply  of  pick- 
lock keys,  but  had  daily  taken  a  minute 
survey  of  the  exterior  of  the  premises,  and 
by  that  means  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  an  entrance  might  be  effected  without 
much  difficulty. 

As  the  time  approached,  Beaufort's 
anxiety,  not  unmingled  with  certain  doabts, 
aijprehensious,  misgivings,  and  qualous  of 
conscience,  momentarily  increased,  while  the 
confidence  of  Sam  Filcher,  and  his  eagerness 
for  the  performance  of  what  he  characteristi- 
cally called '  'regular  business,"  kept  pace  with 
the  varied  emotions  of  his  less  daring  and 
reckless  colleague. 

In  order  the  better  not  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  their  companions  at  the  den, 
they  left  the  house,  after  having  disguised 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
in  the  afternoon,  and  making  their  way 
towards  the  west-end  of  the  town,  and  not 
far  from  the  scene  of  the  intended  burglary, 
settled  themselves  quietly  down  in  the  tap- 
room of  an  obscure  old  fashioned  public- 
house,  where  they  were  unknown,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  night. 

Sam  Filcher  drank  with  caution  for  he 
knew  that  the  more  active  and  dangerous 
part  of  the  "  business"  would  devolve  upon 
him,  but  he  plied  his  companion  liberally 
with  spirits,  and  other  exciting  drinks,  in 
order  to  keep  up  his  resolution,  and  to  drown 
those  fears  and  misgivings  which  might 
otherwise  have  prompted  him  to  abandon 
the  designs  at  the  eleventh  hour 

And  Beaufort  was  by  do  means  backward 
in  receiving  these  stimulatives,  for  he  still, 
in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  conceal  his  real 
thoughts  from  the  keen  penetration  of  the 
"  Sprig  of  Myrtle,"  at  times  felt  uneasy  and 
wavering,  and  at  length  by  the  aid  of  these 
frequent  potations,  he  managed  to  get  his 
courage  up  to  what  he  considered  and  hoped 
to  be  the  sticking  point,  and  eleven  o'clock 
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having  struck  from  a  neighbouring  church 
clock,  and  the  old  watchman — who  had  been 
enjoying  a  comfortable  hour-and-a-half's 
"forty  winks"  in  bis  box — having  duly  pro- 
claimed the  same  to  be  "half-past  one,  and 
a  cloudy  morning" — Beaufort  and  Sam 
Filcher  sallied  forth  from  the  public-house, 
on  their  nefarious  expedition,  and  stealthily 
made  their  way  by  back  streets,  and  through 
low  and  obscure  courts  and  alleys,  towards 
the  scene  of  action. 

The  night  was  one  of  those  which  seem  to 
apj)rove  and  to  favour  such  guilty  designs, 
for  it  was  jDitcli  dark,  with  a  foggy,  unwhole- 
some atmosphere,  the  moon  had  never  once 
glanced  forth  from  behind  the  black  and 
misty  clouds  that  hung  upon  the  sky,  and 
there  was  not  a  star  to  be  seen. 

The  only  lights  that  at  all  disturbed  this 
almost  impenetrable  gloom,  were  the  miser- 
able oil  lamps  which  in  those  days  illumi- 
nated— if  we  may  make  use  of  the  anach- 
ronism— the  streets  of  London,  those  glim- 
mering in  the  dusky  windows  of  some  low 
coffee-house,  or  tavern,  and  that  occasionally 
emitted  by  the  large,  clumsy  lantern  of  some 
dozy  watchman,  as  he  slowly  went  his 
round,  miscalling  the  hour,  and  these  only 
served  to  make  "  darkness  visible." 

There  were  but  few  persons  in  the  streets 
except "  unfortunate  women,"  some  wretched, 
starving,  sheltei-Jess  wanderer — seeking  the 
dark  vaults  of  the  Adelphi,  or  the  Piazza's 
of  Covent  Garden,  to  take  their  nightly  rest, 
and  hoping  to  wake  no  more  to  misery  and 
hunger— or  drunken  swells,  and  blackguard 
tap-room  loungers,  staggering  towards  their 
dwellings,  and  making  the  air  resound  with 
their  hideous  noises,  liberally  embellishing 
the  same  with  all  the  oaths  and  obscenities 
to  be  found  in  the  ruiBan's  vocabulary. 

Hackney  coaches  and  gentleman's  carri- 
ages were  clattering  along  from  the  "  Uprore" 
— as  Sam  Filcher  called  it — and  the  different 
places  of  amusement,  and  altogether  there 
was  sufficient  noise  in  the  streets  at  that 
should  be  silent  hour  to  prevent  any 
moderately  not  somniferous  person  from 
going  to  sleep. 

"'Tis  a  fine  night  for  our  business," 
whispered  Sam,  as  they  proceeded ;  "how  do 
yer  feel  now,  captain  ?" 

"  Firm  and  confident,  Sam,"  replied  Beau- 
fort, who  felt  the  intoxicating  drink,  of  which 
he  had  so  freely  partaken  glowing  within 
him,  exciting  his  brain,  and  imparting  to 
him  an  artificial  courage,  which,  however, 
would  not  fail  to  evaporate  with  the  fumes 
of  the  spirit. 

"  All  right,  guvner,"  said  Sam,  approvingly 
"only  you  keep  in  that  here  same  'appy 
state  of  mind,  and  good  luck  and  success  is 
sure  to  attend  us.  We  shall  soon  be  there, 
and  then  if  all's  in  readiness,  on  to  business." 


"  You  will  remember  the  caution  I  gave 
you,  Filcher,"  observed  Beaufort,  half  doubt- 
ingly ;  "  there  must  be  no  bloodshed," 

"Well,  and  there's  no  'casion  to  be,''  re- 
turned Sam,  rather  impatiently,  "  that  is,  if 
there's  no  interruption  or  resistance,  if  there 
is,  and  people  will  be  obstinate,  why  then  it 
can't  be  helped.'' 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Beaufort,  sternly  and 
peremptorily,  "  there  must  be  no  bloodshed, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever." 

"Well,  well,  be  it  so,"  sullenly  and 
evasively  replied  Sam,  "all  right  guvner, 
don't  alarm  yourself.  Keep  up  your  pluck 
as  well  as  you  can,  and  stick  by  me." 

"  I  do  not  need  your  advice,"  returned 
Beaufort  scornfully,  and  somewhat  chafed  at 
having  his  courage  called  into  question  by 
one  of  whom  he  still  considered  himself  so 
far  the  superior. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  captain,"  coolly  answered 
Filcher,  "  I'm  agreeable  to  anything,  so  long 
as  its  not  disappointment  in  the  bus'ness 
we're  going  upon.  Hold  hard  we're  getting 
near  the  place  where  Jarvey  Bob,  promised 
to  meet  us." 

They  quickened  their  speed  till  they 
arrived  at  a  dark  gateway,  in  the  Haymarket, 
into  which  they  both  anxiously  looked. 

"  He's  not  here,  damn  him,"  said  Filcher, 
angrily ;  "  he's  full  ten  minutes  past  his 
time,  and  that's  not  b'sness.  I  wouldn't 
give  a  curse  for  a  feller  as  isu't  punctiwal. 
ilows'ever,  somthing  has  detained  him,  I 
dare  say,  he's  sure  not  to  disap'ont." 

"  I  hope  he  will  not  deceive  us,"  said 
Beaufort,  who  began  to  feel  his  courage  and 
confidence  on  the  wane. 

"Deceive  us,  Jarvey  Bob,  in  whose  way  I 
have  thrown  many  a  profitable  piece  of 
b'sness,  deceive  us,"  replied  Sam,  "I  should 
like  to  catch  him  at  it.  But  hark  I  hear  the 
approaching  rumbling  of  coach  wheels,  let's 
stand  aside,  guvner,  I  shouldn't  wonder  but 
its  him.'' 

They  drew  themselves  back  into  the  dark- 
ness, that  they  might  not  be  observed  by 
any  one  passing,  and  listened  impatiently  to 
the  sound  of  the  vehicle,  which  quickly  ap- 
proached nearer. 

Presently  might  be  dimly  seen  through 
the  fog  that  now  prevailed,  the  dark  outlines 
of  a  hackney  coach,  coming  along  the  Hay- 
market,  towards  the  spot  where  the  worthy 
Sam  Filcher  and  his  companion  were  stand- 
ing, and  soon  afterwards  it  arrived  sufiiciently 
near  for  them  to  distinguish  it  more  clearly. 

"  All  right,"  observed  Sam,  "  'tis  him,  he's 
here  at  last." 

The  vehicle  was  now  driven  up  to  the  gate- 
way, and  Beaufort  and  Sam  Filcher  came 
forward  and  revealed  themselves,  and  Jarvey 
Bob,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  having  dis- 
mounted from  his  box,  drew  the  coach  up 
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the  gateway,  and  then  addressed  himself  to 
Sam  and  Beaufort,  making  an  ample  and 
satisfactory  apology  for  his  delay  in  coming. 

Jarvey  Bob  was  one  of  the  old  school  of 
hackney  coachmen — now  many  years  extinct 
and  superseded  by  "  Cabby" — who  were  not 
over  particular  as  to  what  they  did  "  to  yarn 
a  honest  crust,"  and  whose  services  were 
almost  indispensible  to  the  thieves  and 
"  cracksmen,"  in  cases  of  burglary. 

He  was  a  red  nosed,  mottled-cheek,  know- 
inglooking,  round  shouldered  man,  whose 
body  was  enveloped  in  sundry  coats,  and  a 
large,  patched  drab  top  one  with  innumer- 
,able  capes,  well  adapted  to  resist  the  weather, 
but  which  seemed  too  heavy  by  half,  for  any 
man  of  moderate  strength  to  bear  the  burthen 
of,  even  when  seated  on  a  coach-box. 

He  wore  a  mis-shapen,  nondescript  hat, 
with  an  enormous  wide  brim,  and  encircled 
by  a  small  hayband,  to  shield  his  head  from 
the  rain,  and  a  couple  of  handkerchiefs,  and 
a  large  blue  spotted'  white  scarf  entwined  his 
neck,  and  completed  his  interesting  personal 
appearance. 

Beaufort  and  Sam  Filcber  having  ex- 
changed some  words  with  this  worthy,  and 
made  with  him  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  them  immediateh' 
after  the  burglary,  cautiously  made  their  way 
towards  the  mansion  of  Lord  Selborne  in  St. 
James's  Square. 

All  the  houses  in  the  square  were  dark 
and  silent — the  inmates,  probably,  having 
retired  to  bed — except  that  of  Lord  Selborne, 
in  the  kitchen,  and  one  or  two  of  the  apart- 
ments of  which  might  be  seen  lights,  and,  as 
Sam  Filch  er  and  his  companion  stealthily 
approached  it  through  the  fog,  followed  at  a 
short  distance  by  Jarvey  Bob,  and  the  coach 
the  sounds  of  music,  the  shuffling  of  feet, 
and  merry  laughter  at  intervals,  saluted 
their  ears,  and  Beaufort  drew  back  in  con- 
fusion and  disappointment. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  he 
whispered  to  Sam. 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  latter,  "  I  dare  say  its 
only  the  servants  having  a  bit  of  a  swarry 
and  ball.  It's  very  natural  you  know  that 
they  should  like  to  enjoy  themselves  at 
master  or  mistress's  expense  when  they  are 
out  of  town." 

"  Curse  them,"  said  Beaufort,  angrily, 
"  their  festivities  might  as  well  have  been 
put  off  to  some  other  night,  they  will  baulk 
us  in  our  designs." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Sam,  "  on  the 
conterary,  they  may  further  our  plans.  They 
will  perhaps  break  up  soon,  so  let  us  stand 
by  in  this  doorway,  and  watch  and  wait 
patiently.'' 

Beaufort  felt  far  from  satisfied,  but  he 
agreed  to  the  proposal  of  Sam  Filcher,  and 
as  there  was  no  one  to  observe  them,  having 


given  instructions  to  Jarvey  Bob  to  keep 
moving  about  with  his  vehicle,  but  not  lose 
sight  of  them  or  the  house,  they  drew  them- 
selves up  in  the  doorway  adjoining  the  house 
of  Lord  Selborne,  and  where  they  could 
watch  all  that  passed. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

THE    PROGRESS   OF    THE   PLOT. 

There  were  no  persons  passing  or  re-pass- 
ing  in  the  square,  nothing  whatever  disturbed 
its  profound  quiet,  save  ihe  sounds  of  merri- 
ment from  the  mansion  of  Lord  Selborne ; 
the  old  watchman — excellent  guardian  of  the 
peace,  and  looker  after  midnight  robbers  and 
assassins,  as  a  faithful  and  trustworthy 
watchman,  who  had,  ior  the  time  being,  the 
property,  as  well,  probably,  as  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants  of  his  "  beat"  in  his  keeping, 
ought  to  be — was  sound  asleep  in  his  box, 
so  that  nothing  could  be  more  favourable  for 
the  successful  operation  of  the  villainous 
design  which  Beaufort  and  Sam  Filcher  had 
in  contemplation,  and  were  waiting  to  ac- 
complish. 

"The party,"  said  Beaufort,  whose  patience 
was  becoming  exhausted,  and  who  feared 
that  if  they  had  to  wait  much  longer  his 
courage  and  resolution  might  fail  him ;  "  the 
party  does  not  seem  disposed  to  abandon 
their  sports  just  yet,  and  I  am  aft  aid  we 
shall  not  stand  much  of  a  chance  of  putting 
our  designs  into  effect  to  night.  I'm  tired  of 
waiting,  damn  them." 

"  Take  it  coolly,  captain,"  replied  the  im- 
movable Sam;  "  all  in  good  time,  they  must 
have  pretty  good  bellows,  and  no  mistake,  if 
they  are  able  to  continue  these  cajjers  much 
longer.  But  come,  supposing  as  we  take  a 
survey  of  the  back  part  of  the  premises,  as 
you've  described  them  to  me.  Who  knows 
but  that  in  their  thoughtlessness  and  care- 
lessness, while  thus  enjoying  themselves, 
they  may  have  left  the  door  or  lower  window 
open,  by  which  we  may  enter  the  house 
without  any  farther  trouble?" 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Beaufort,  approvingly, 
"  a  capital  thought,  and  not  an  improbable 
one.     Come,  Sam." 

"  All  right,  captain,''  replied  the  latter, 
"  I'm  ripe  and  ready  for  mischief^  up  to  my 
work.  I've  got  a  bag  in  my  coat  pocket,  to 
receive  any  stray  plate  or  any  other  trifles 
that  we  may  meet  with  in  our  way,  so  come 
along,  captain,  be  a  pluck'd  un." 

"  Now's  the  time,  and  now's  the  'our, 
See  the  front  of — " 

"  Silence,  fool  !"  interrupted  Beaufort, 
fearfully  ;  "  this  is  neither  the  time  or  the 
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place  for  your  damned  noise  of  singing,  as  I 
suppose  you  call  it.  Is  this  your  sagacity 
and  caution?  You  are  going  a  fair  way  to 
betray  us." 

"All  right,  captain,"  said  Sam,  "perhaps 
I  was  wrong  in  a  givin'  a  went  to  my  feel- 
in's  so  loud,  but  I  won't  do  so  again.  Asides, 
its  ov  no  use  a  bein'  down  hearted  over  th' 
b'sness,  and  should  any  von  have  ovetlieerd 
my  stave,  they'll  only  take  it  to  be  some 
'tosticated  purfeshnul  gentleman  on  his  vay 
home  to  his  wirtuous  snoozin'  ken.  No 
harm  done,  guvner,  come  along ;  '  Now's  the 
time,  and  now's — '  hold  bard,  Sam,  'twan't 
do  to  come  it  too  stiif." 

Thus  saying,  the  facetious  gentleman, 
with  great  difficulty  quelling  the  exhuberance 
of  his  mirth,  led  the  way  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  followed  by  Beaufort  who  was  in  a 
state  of  considerable  doubt  and  anxiety. 

The  merriment  in  the  house,  continued 
with  unabated  spirit,  and  the  happy  l^arty 
did  not  appear  at  all  inclined  to  separate,  for 
the  present,  at  any  rate,  but  resolved  to  en- 
joy themselves  to  the  top  of  their  bent. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one 
of  the  female  servants,  so  as  there  was  no 
one  to  control  them  or  to  raise  any  objection, 
his  lordship  being  out  of  town,  ana  there 
being  an  abundance  of  everything  in  his 
princely  and  hospitable  mansion,  his  domes- 
tics considered  it  nothing  but  fair  and  right 
that  they  should  do  full  honour  to  the  auspi- 
cious occasion  and  to  send  round  invitations 
to  as  many  of  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances as  chose  to  accept  them,  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  Selborne  House,  at  a  grand  banquet, 
and  ball  in  the  evening. 

All  the  arrangements  for  this  cheap  enter- 
tainment, borrowed,  without  permission, 
from  Lord  Selborne,  were  complete,  and 
made  and  carried  into  operation  with  great 
taste  and  spirit.  At  the  banquet  there  was 
every  delicacy  and  luxury  in  season,  placed 
upon  the  table  in  a  style,  of  which  his  lord- 
ship himself  need  not  to  have  felt  ashamed, 
and  all  the  details  of  the  entertainment  were 
characterised  by  the  same  taste  and  liberality, 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  no  very  difficult  or 
unpleasant  task  to  be  hospitable  and  generous 
with  other  people's  property. 

The  wines  were  of  the  finest  vintage  that 
his  lordship's  well-stocked  cellar  could  supply, 
and  the  dessert  was  unexceptionable. 

To  conduct  the  ball  in  the  evening  an 
efficient  M.C ,  and  a  small  but  excellent 
band  of  musicians  were  si^ecially  engaged, 
and  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  most  of  the 
gay  terpsichoreans  to  say  that  they  acquitted 
themselves  in  a  manner  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  many  oT  the  fashionable  fre- 
quenter of  the  Almacks  of  that  day. 

'  But  to  return  to  Beaufort  and  Sam  Fil- 
cher. 


As  has  been  before  stated,  they  walked 
round  to  the  back  of  the  premises,  and  after 
briefly  but  carefully  reconnoitring,  their 
most  sanguine  hopes  and  wishes  were  grati- 
fied, for,  trying  one  of  the  lower  windows, 
they  found  that  the  servants  had  neglected 
to  fasten  it  on  the  inside,  so  that  all  obstruc- 
tions to  their  ingress  were  removed. 

"  Right  again,  by  Jew-peter,"  cried  Sam 
Filcher,  in  high  glee,  and  with  a  look  of  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  "  here's  a  lucky  go,  cap- 
tain, fortin  smiles  upon  us  vith  her  most 
radiant  smiles,  as  that  here  himortal  bard  of 
Seven  Dials,  says ;  so  now  whilst  our  friends 
of  the  area-stocracy  is  a  enjoying  themselves 
ve  can  quietly  help  ourselves  to  some  of  the 
good  things  contained  in  their  noble  master's 
plate  chest,  or  any  loose  cash  as  ve  may 
tumble  over." 

"  Hush,"  said  Beaufort,  in  a  whisper,  "  we 
must  not  forget  caution.  Did  you  bring  the 
dark  lantern  ?" 

"  Wot  the  bull's  eye  ?''  said  Sam,  in  the 
same  lov/  tone,  "in  course  I  did,  and  some 
phospherous  in  a  small  bottle,  and  some 
matches.  Here  they  are;  I've  always  got 
my  eye  to  business.  How  do  you  feel  now, 
guvner — game  to  the  back  bone,  eh?" 

"Ask  no  questions,^'  replied  Beaufort, 
sternly,  "  but  see  to  your  own  courage.  Light 
the  lantern,  for  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
grope  our  way  about  in  the  dark,  with  any 
eflfect." 

"  All  right,  captain,"  returned  the  cool 
and  amiable  tempered  Mr.  Filcher,  "  don't 
put  yourself  in  a  passion.  Ve  shall  be  up 
to  our  work  in  a  minute." 

He  quickly  lighted  the  lantern,  and  then 
cautiously  and  silently  raising  the  windo'w, 
gazed  eagerly  into  the  apartment  upon  which 
it  opened. 

It  was  a  small  room  appropriated  to  the 
storeage  of  miscellaneous  articles  of  lumber, 
and  which  Beaufort  knew  to  be  connected 
by  a  short  passage  beyond  with  the  building. 
The  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
was  closed,  but  the  key  was  in  the  lock  on 
the  inside,  which  convinced  them  that  it  was 
not  fastened;  in  fact,  everything  so  far  ap- 
peared to  favour  the  infamous  designs  of  the 
burglars,  and  the  villain  Beaufort  felt  in- 
creased courage,  whilst  his  hardened  and 
reckless  companion  was  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible state  of  satisfaction  and  sanguine  ex« 
pectation. 

"  Right  as  a  trevit,  captain,''  he  whispered 
as  he  threw  his  leg  over  the  windowsill,  and 
silently  stepped  into  the  room,  "  come  on, 
now's  the  time  or  never." 

Beaufort  having  first  looked  cautiously 
behind  them  to  see  that  they  were  not 
watched  by  any  one,  quickly  followed  Sam 
into  the  room,  and  closing  the  window  after 
them,  and  fastening  it  on  the  inside,  to  pre- 
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vent  suspicion  and  guard  against  danger, 
should  any  one  approach,  stood  for  a  tnoment 
or  two  to  collect  his  thoughts  ere  they  pro- 
ceeded further  in  the  lawless  and  nefarious 
business. 

"  All  riglit,  captain,"  again  whispered 
Sam,  "  we've  made  an  entrance  any  how, 
and  its  strange  to  me  if  we  go  away  without 
an  errand.'' 

"  Be  not  too  fast,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort, 
"  or  it  may  spoil  everything.  Above  all,  do 
not  forget  my  injunctions,  should  we  be  sur- 
prised and  interrupted,  we  must,  while  we 
take  care  to  insure  our  own  escape  have 
every  respect  for  human  life." 

"  Pslia,"  returned  Sam,  testilj''  and  impa- 
tiently, "  wot  'casion  is  there  for  so  many 
warnings  ?  I  knows  my  b'sness,  and  don't 
want  not  no  hinstructions.  But  it's  no  use 
standing  pattering  here,  there's  not  no  time 
for  delay,  wotsomdever,  so  let's  be  a  makin' 
of  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

Beaufort  returned  no  answer,  but  follow- 
ing Sam  Filcher  on  tip-toe  to  the  room-door, 
the  latter  opened  it,  and  throwing  the  light 
of  the  lantern  full  upon  the  short  narrow 
passage  upon  which  it  opened,  gazed  along 
it,  and  both  stopped  to  listen  attentively. 

The  strains  of  music,  and  the  sounds  of 
the  merry  dance  from  the  servants  and  their 
guests  reached  their  ears,  and  seemed  to  be 
maintained  with  unabated  spirit.  . 

"  They're  still  at  it,  captain,''  remarked 
Sam,  with  a  satisfied  look,  "  and  they  make 
too  much  noise  to  hear  us.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fort'nate.  Good  luck  to  'em,  I  say. 
Now,  before  they  disturb  themselves  from 
their  amusement,  to  commence  operashuns 
on  the  quiet." 

He  entered  the  passage  as  he  spoke,  ac- 
companied by  Beaufort,  and  took  the  pre- 
caution of  removing  the  key  out  of  the  lock, 
closing  the  door  and  securing  it  on  the  out- 
side. 

"  There,"  he  observed,  "that's  well  done; 
now  no  one  can  be  up  to  our  b'sness,  and 
down  upon  us,  without  giving  us  fair  warn- 
ing. Vhich  is  our  way  to  the  upper  regions, 
guvner?  for  you  know  all  about  it." 

"  We  must  get  to  the  front  hall,  through 
that  door  yonder,"  replied  Beaufort,  "  and 
ascend  the  grand  staircase  to  gain  the  prin- 
cipal apartments,  where  we  are  likely  to  find 
what  we  seek.  But  first  let  us  put  on  our 
masks." 
This  was  done. 

"  Now,  quick's  the  word,  and  quick's  the 
motion,"  remarked  Filcher,  advancing  to- 
wards the  door, 

"Caution,  caution,"  urged  Beaufort 
They  tried  the  door,  but  it  was  fast. 
"  This  is  awkward,  said  Sam,  "  and  the 
first  baulk  we  have  received.     Never  mind, 
my  picklock  keys,  one  of  'em  will  do  the  job 


I  dare  say,  so  here  goes  to  tiy,  and  not  no 
mistake." 

"  Should  this  door  be  bolted  on  the  out- 
side," remarked  Beaufort,  "as  it  is  very 
likely  to  be,  we  are  foiled  altogether." 

"  Well,"  returned  Sam,  "  we  shan't  know 
that  till  we  try.  It's  no  use  meeting  troubles 
half  way." 

He  proceeded  to  practice  upon  the  lock, 
when  Beaufort  suddenly  stopped  him,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  Hold,  Filcher,  do  you  not  hear  persons  in 
the  hall?" 

"  Yes,  now  I  do,''  replied  Sam,  in  the  same 
cautious,  low  tone,  "  'tis  the  party  that  have 
broken  up,  I  dare  say,  and  are  a  wishing 
each  other  good  night.  They'll  soon  be  off, 
and  then  the  other  servants  will  retire  to 
bed,  worn  out  I  should  think  with  capering 
about  like  mad,  for  so  many  hours,  and  we 
can  go  quietly  about  our  work  without  any 
fear  of  interruption." 

The  observations  they  overheard  between 
the  servants  and  their  guests  in  the  hall, 
confirmed  Sam's  opinions,  and  they  waited 
patiently  the  departure  of  the  latter,  which, 
however,  after  many  friendly  farewell's  and 
good  night's,  on  both  sides,  at  length  took 
place,  and  the  servants  then  appeared  to  re- 
turn to  the  apartment  in  which  they  had 
held  the  principal  portion  of  their  festivities, 
and  silence  ensued. 

Filcher  now  resumed  his  operations  on  the 
lock,  and  after  a  short  time  he  succeeded, 
without  making  much  noise,  and  the  door 
yielded,  thus  proving  most  satisfactorily  that 
the  fears  expressed  by  Beauiort,  namely  that 
the  door  was  bolted  on  the  outside,  were  un- 
founded 

"Well,''  observed  Sam,  ''that  here  job's 
done  in  wot  I  calls  true  purfeshnul  style,  an' 
not  no  mistake.  The  coast  is  now  clear,  all's 
silent  in  the  house,  and  so  there's  nothing  to 
perwent  us  going  to  work  at  once.  This 
way,  captain,  I'll  take  the  lead,  cos  I  alwus 
likes  to  be  first  to  face  danger,  if  there  should 
happen  to  be  any.  Round  the  corner,  and 
up  the  grand  staircase.  Visit  the  butler's 
room  first,  out  of  regard  to  the  plate. 
Mustn't  miss  a  single  chance  while  we're 
about  it.  This  way,  captain — steady  steady." 
All  this  was  spoken  in  little  more  than  a 
whisper,  and  Sam  placing  one  hand  on  the 
wrist  of  Beaufort;  and  holding  up  the  lantern 
above  his  head  with  the  other  to  light  them 
on  their  way,  they  j)roceed  with  breathless 
caution  towards  the  staircase,  and  which 
they  had  just  began  to  ascend,  when  a  noise 
from  below,  as  of  the  servants  about  to 
hasten  up  the  stairs  from  the  kitchen,  doubt- 
less for  the  purpose  of  retiiing  to  their  dif- 
ferent chambers,  startled  and  alarmed  thein, 
and  Sam  hastily  drawing  the  shade  across 
the  lantern,  to  conceal  the  light,  they  both 
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quickly  but  silently  retraced  their  steps  to 
the  room  they  had  first  entered,  and  awaited 
the  result  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  im- 
patience. 


CHAPTER  LXXVir. 

THE   MUEDEE. 

"  Another  delay,"  murmured  Sam,  sullenly, 
"curse  it,  we  shall  never  get  to  business,  it 
seems." 

"  Silence !"  enjoined  the  half  daunted 
Beaufort,  in  a  low  tone,  "your  garrulous 
tongue  will  betray  us  after  all,  if  you  don't 
mind  what  you  are  about.     Hush!  listen  !" 

i'ilcher  obeyed,  and  they  then  heard  the 
servants  ascending  the  staircase,  then  an  in- 
distinct murmuring  of  several  voices,  followed 
by  the  closing  of  doors  above,  and  all  was 
again  silent  as  the  grave,  and  Beaufort 
breathed  again. 

"  That's  lucky,"  remarked  Sam,  "  they've 
retired  at  last,  and  now  I  suppose  we  may 
venture  to  commence  operations,  without  fear 
of  any  further  interruption.  Come,  captain, 
we  must  make  a  bold  rush  now,  and  polish 
off  the  business  like  a  flash  of  lightning." 

"  Stop,"  commanded  Beaufort,  holding 
him  back ;  •'  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry." 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?" 

"  The  danger  may  not  yet  be  over ;  they 
have  hardly  had  time  to  retire  to  bed  yet,  we 
must  wait  a  little  longer  ere  we  venture." 

"  Psha  !"  returned  Sam,  petulantly,  "  this 
is  nonsense ;  Tm  getting  impatient." 

"All  in  good  time,''  remarked  Beaufort, 
with  more  coolness  than  he  had  hitherto  dis 
played,  "  it  won't  do  to  be  too  rash." 

Sam  growled  an  ugly  oath,  and  very  re- 
luctantly submitted,  and  they  then  both 
walked  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and 
listened  for  some  time  attentively,  but  not 
the  least  sound  meeting  their  ears,  Filcher, 
whose  patience  was  quite  exhausted,  began 
to  ascend  on  tiptoe,  and  Beaufort  rather 
timidly  followed,  having  first  whispered  to 
the  former  some  instructions  as  to  the  room 
it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  visit  first, 
which  was  Lord  Selborne's  sitting-room. 

They  listened  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the 
doors  of  the  different  rooms,  which  Beaufort 
pointed  out  as  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
the  servants,  and  being  convinced  from  the 
sound  of  their  heavy  breathing  that  they 
were  all  fast  asleep,  they  proceeded  on  their 
lawless  errand  with  more  confidence. 

Having  traversed  a  circular  gallery  that 
run  round  the  toj)  of  the  second  principal 
flight  of  stairs,  and  upon  which  several  of 
the  best  apartments  opened,  they  stopped  at 
the  door  of  Lord  Selborne's  sitting  room, 


which  they  found  to  be  locked,  and  the  key 
not  there,  so  that  Sara  Filcher  was  again 
compelled  to  call  his  "  perfeshnul"  talent  to 
his  assistance,  gi-umbling  curses  on  this  addi- 
tional delay  all  the  time. 

This  was  a  patient  lock,  so  that  it  must 
cost  a  considerable  deal  more  time  and 
patience  to  pick  it  than  the  other  had  done, 
and  neither  of  which  could  Sam  willingly 
spare  to  bestow  upon  it,  but  at  length  it  gave 
way,  and  the  two  villains  found  themselves 
standing  in  the  elegant  apartment,  furnished 
in  so  chaste  and  recherche  a  style,  and 
seeming  at  a  glance  to  present  the  certainty 
of  a  valuable  booty. 

"  His  lordship  is  a  nobleman  of  great 
taste,"  remarked  Sam  Filcher,  with  a  sinister 
grin,  as  he  surveyed  the  handsome  room, 
with  a  '  perfeshnul'  eye,  "  and  in  course,  I 
admires  him  for  it,  though  I  question  much 
whether  he  would  consider  our  visit  to  this 
apartment,  if  he  knowed  it,  either  velcome 
or  agreeable,  'specially  at  this  rayther  un- 
seasonable hour." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  fool,"  said  Beaufort) 
impatiently,  "  and  see  to  business,  this  is 
neither  the  time  nor  place  for  idle  nonsense, 
and  there  has  been  much  delay  already. 
Jarvey  Bob  will  begin  to  feel  uneasy,  and 
perhaps  make  an  abrupt  departure  for  fear 
of  unpleasant  consequences,  and  then  we 
should  be  placed  in  a  most  dangerous  di- 
lemma, from  which  we  might  find  it  difficult 
to  extricate  ourselves." 

"  Well,  that's  true  enough,  anyhow,"  coin- 
cided Sam,  "  but  still  I  knows  old  Bob  too 
well  to  believe  as  how  he  would  act  in  so 
shabby  a  manner,  'specially  towards  an  old 
pal  and  pertikler.  But  come,  captain,  I'm 
ready,  but  you  must  lend  us  a  helping  hand, 
for  you  knows  best  where  his  lordship  keeps 
his  valuables,  for  I  don't  s'pose  as  they  travels 
with  him." 

Beaufort  returned  no  answer,  and  they 
both  quickly  set  to  work  in  right  good 
earnest. 

A  bunch  of  keys  which  opened  the  different 
drawers  was  found,  and  the  latter  were 
speedily  and  greedily  ransacked  by  Beaufort 
and  his  rapacious  companion,  and  everything 
of  value  that  they  contained,  taken  from 
them  and  consigned  to  the  bag  which  Sam 
Filcher  had  brought  with  him,  several  rings, 
watches,  and  other  costly  articles  of  jewellery 
were  hurriedly,  but  carefully  deposited  in 
their  pockets,  and  having  secured  everything 
that  was  portable  or  worth  taking,  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  proceeds  of  this  room,  and 
quitting  it  without  the  shghtest  noise,  they 
next  made  their  way  towards  the  butler's 
room,  in  which  Beaufort  well  know  the  plate- 
chest  had  been  always  deposited,  and  in 
which  room  he  (the  bitler)  also  slept. 
This  wag  the  most  dangerous  part  of  tbo 


guilty  business,  for  they  expected  to  find  that 
faithful  and  trustworthy  domestic  in  the 
chamber,  and  in  bed,  and  if  he  should 
happen  to  awake  before  they  had  secured 
what  they  wanted,  he  would  be  sure  to  raise 
an  alarm,  and  it  might  be  difficult  for  them 
to  make  their  escape. 

Besides,  Beaufort  knew  that  the  butler 
never  went  to  bed  without  having  loaded 
pistols  handy,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
secure  them  to  prevent  him  from  doing  mis 
chief. 

And  now,  too,  all  those  fears  and  dismal 
forebodings  which  had  haunted  his  mind,  on 
the  murderous  hints  thrown  out  by  the  vil- 
lain Filcher,  again  rushed  upon  him,  and 
with  tenfold  force ;  he  would  himself  gladly 
have  abandoned  all  further  guilty  proceed- 
ings, being  fully  satisfied  with  the  booty  they 
No.  35. 


had  already  obtained,  such  was  his  dread  of 
that  which  was  likely  yet  to  take  place. 

He  looked  appealingly  to  Sam,  but  finding 
that  that  desperate  and  determined  ruffian 
was  eyeing  him  with  an  expression  of  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  even  of  malice,  seem- 
ing to  penetrate  his  inmost  thoughts,  his 
agitation  increased,  and  he  shuddered. 

Sam  Filcher  continued  for  a  moment  or 
two  to  gaze  earnestly  at  him  in  this  manner, 
without  offering  to  speak,  then  grasping  him 
rather  fiercely  by  the  wrist,  and  looking  at 
him  more  sternly,  even  savagely,  than  it 
might  have  been  supposed  a  gentleman  of 
his  facetious  disposition  could  possibly  have 
done,  in  a  hoarse  tone,  which  showed  plainly 
that  what  he  then  said  he  most  undoubtedly 
meant,  he  muttered  in  his  ear — 

"  Damned  cur,  you're  funkin'  ag'in,  air 
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you?  I'd  advise  you  to  mind  wbat  you're 
about,  or  I  might  chance  on  this  here  'casion 
to  have  no  pertikler  respect  for  persons.  You 
understand  me,  don't  you  ?  and  I  mean  it, 
too." 

"  Sam,  Sam,"  said  IJeaufort,  with  a  look 
of  suppHcation,  and  in  the  same  whispering 
tone,  "let  us  proceed  no  further  in  this  busi- 
ness, or  harm  will  come  of  it.  We  have 
already  got  suiScient  booty,  be  satisfied,  and 
let  us  retreat,  while  we  can  do  so  in  safety." 
"  Fool !  "  returned  Filcher,  tvith  the  same 
steru  and  contemptuous  look,  "  do  yer  s'pose 
I'm  goin'  without  my  full  svag?  Do  yer 
think  I'm  a  goin'  without  a  hinspectin'  the  ' 
plate?  Couldn't  do  sich  a  thing,  on  not  no 
account  wotsomdever.  Come  on,  I  say,  and 
no  flinching,  or — " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  hut  the 
terrible  look  he  fixed  upon  Beaufort  fully 
explained  it,  and  that  now  tl'embling  guilty 
man  could  scarcely  forbear  a  groan  of  agony 
and  despair. 

Sam  Filcher  waited  for  no  more  observa- 
tions, but  still  retaining  his  hold  of  Beau- 
fort's wrist,  and  having  first  listened  for  an 
instant,  and  finding  all  still  v,ithiu  the  room 
he  silently  and  cautiously  tried  the  dbor. 

It  was  unlocked,  and  gently  openihg  it, 
and  without  the  slightest  noise  whatever, 
he  peeped  into  the  room,  and  then  beheld 
the  faithful  old  butler— who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  Lord  Selborne,  and  that  of  his 
late  father,  for  many  years — in  bed,  and 
sleeping  calmly  and  soundly. 

Beaufort  beheld  hinl  at  the  same  timb,  and 
he  shuddered. 

"  All  right,"  whispered  Sain,  "  lie's  fast 
enough ;  there's  the  chest,  and  now  for  it." 

He  drew  the  trembling  Beaufort  into  the 
room  as  he  spoke,  and  then  relinquishing 
his  hold  of  his  wrist,  he  stood  for  a  minute 
and  gazed  earnestly  at  the  iron  chest,  which 
contained  the  family  plate,  with  an  anxious 
and  greedy  eye. 

Beaufort  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
sleeping  man,  and  he  had  never  ffelt  so  truly 
conscience- stricken  and  wretched  as  he  did 
at  that  moment. 

He  looked  foi-  the  pistols,  but  could  not 
see  them,  and  his  alarm  increased ;  but  he 
was  afraid  to  mention  anything  to  Sam  about 
them,  and  his  fears  and  anxiety  increased  to 
an  allhost  insupportable  degree. 

Sam  Filcher,  however,  was  "on  to  b'sness," 
as  he  always  characteristically  expressed  it, 
and  quietly  placing  his  bag — already  con- 
taining so  much  valuable!  property — on  the 
floor,  a^d  having  again  fixed  a  hasty  but 
eager  glance  Upon  the  butler,  he  once  more 
took  out  his  lock-picking  tools,  and  kneeling 
down  before  the  chest,  commenced  endea- 
vouring to  force  it  open,  while  the  unhappy 
Beaufort  stood  trembling  by,  half  inclined 


to   retreat,  but  powerless  motionless   as   a 
statue. 

Sam  found  that  he  had  indeed  his  "  work" 
to  do  with  the  chest,  and  as  one  attempt 
after  the  other  failed  to  open  it,  he  muttered 
the  most  terrible  oaths  to  himself,  and  be- 
came otherwise  greatly  excited. 

At  length,  however,  he  did  succeed  in  ac- 
complishing his  task,  the  lock  yielded,  he 
eagerly  raised  the  lid  of  the  (jhest,  and  gazed 
with  grefedy  eyes  upon  its  valuable  contents. 
An  exclamation  frotn  Beaufort  startled 
him  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  commence  the  wori  of  plunder,  and  turu- 
itig  hastily  round,  he  beheld  the  butler  sitting 
Upl'tght  in  the  bed,  and  gazing  earnestly  at 
him ;  while  the  villain  Beaufort  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  transfixed  to  the  spot  on  which 
he  was  standing,  and  unable  to  act  either 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Filcher,  however,  acted  promptly,  and  as 
the  unfortunate  man  was  feeling  about  for 
his  pistols,  which  he  usually  had  handy  to 
the  bed,  he  rushed  upon  him,  and  grasping 
him  by  the  throat,  seized  one  of  the  deadly 
weapons,  which  was  acbidelitally  discharged 
without  wounding  the  butler;  but  before 
Beaufort  could  iutevferej  the  ruffian  dealt 
him  a  frightful  blow  on  the  head  with  the 
pistol,  which  he  i-epeated,  and  with  one  fear^ 
ful  grOftn,  his  hapless  victim  sunk  back  upon 
the  bed  a  corpse. 

Beaufort  was  horror-struck.  His  worst 
Jears  and  forebodings  \Yere  thus  realised,  and 
he  gazed  appalled  at  the  hiurderer,  who, 
however,  looked  oii  the  inhuman  work  of  his 
hands  with  as  much  cool  indifference  as  if  it 
had  been  a  merfe  matter  of  business. 

"Wretch!  ihonster!"  said  the  terrified 
and  disgusted  Beaufort,  "  what  have  your 
accursed  hands  done?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  miscreant,  in  the 
same  reckless  tones  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
use,  "  it  wery  much  resembles  a  settled  case 
I  think." 

"Villain!"  said  Beaufort,  "you  have 
committed  murder — foul,-  inhuman  murder, 
and—" 

"  Bah,"  interrupted  Filcher,  impatiently  ; 
I  want  no  preaching ;  it's  done,  and  it  can't 
be  undone.  'Twas  his  own  fault ;  vhy  did 
he  vake  up  afore  ye  had  done  our  business 
and  got  away?     Ah,  what  noise  is  that?" 

"  Why  what  can  you  expect  it  to  be  ?"  re- 
plied Beaufort;  "the  report  of  the  pistol 
has  aroused  and  alarmed  the  other  servants, 
and  we  shall  be  detected  all  through  your 
rash  folly." 

"  Hold  hard,  captain,"  said  Sam,  deliber- 
ately, "  don't  meet  troubles  half  way.  If 
they  are  too  quick  upon  us,  why  we  must 
fight  for  it,  damn  them ;  they've  spoilt  us  of 
the  plate." 

He  hastily  picked  up  the  bag  as  he  spoke. 
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and  taking  the  other  pistol  which  he  found 
near  the  hedside,  he  rushed  from  the  room, 
and  down  the  stairs,  closelj^  followed  by 
Beaufort,  whose  terror  may  be  imagined. 

They  had,  however,  no  other  means  of 
escaping  than  by  acting  with  determination. 
The  servants  were  rushing  from  different 
parts  of  the  house,  and  threatened  to  ob- 
struct their  further  progress,  when  they  were 
compelled  to  fight  despei-ately,  and  at  length 
forced  their  way  to  the  street,  hurrying 
through  the  fog  to  where  Jarvey  Bob  was 
anxiously  and  impatiently  awaiting  them, 
surprised  at  their  long  absence,  and  being 
half  inclined  to  study  his  own  safety,  and 
take  his  departure. 

There  was,  of  course,  not  an  instant  to 
be  lost,  the  servants  following  closely  in  pur- 
suit, and  raising  a  loud  alarm,  which  was 
likely  to  arouse  the  sleeping  watchmen,  and 
bring  them  and  others  to  their  assistance; 
the  coach-door  was  quickly  opened,  the  bag 
and  its  contents  tossed  into  it,  and  the  two 
villains  followed,  and  before  the  domestics 
could  recover  themselves  from  their  surprise, 
it  was  driven  out  of  sight,  much  to  their 
confusion  and  disappointment. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

THE    TORTURES   OF   KEMOESE, 

The  two  biirglars  had  previously  given  in- 
Btructions,  in  case  of  their  being  pressed,  to 
Bob,  where  to  drive  them,  which  was  his 
own  house  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and 
where  he  considered  they  would  be  in  greater 
safety,  and  might  conceal  their  booty  until 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  otherwise  dis- 
posing of  it. 

As  the  vehicle  rattled  quickly  on  the  way, 
the  thoughts  of  Beaufort  were  busily  occu- 
pied with  the  dreadful  crime  which  the 
hardened  miscreant  Filcher  had  perpetrated, 
and  he  shuddered  with  increased  horror  as 
he  reflected  upon  it;  but  the  murderer  ap- 
peared to  exult  at  the  hideous  deed,  and  be- 
haved with  perfect  coolness  and  indifi'erence. 

"We  shall  manage  to  elude  them,  after 
all,"  he  said;  "but  I  say, captain,  it's  cursed 
provoking  that  we  should  have  been  inter- 
rupted before  half  completing  th&  business; 
and  if  that  old  butler  had  been  wise,  he 
would  have  continued  to  gammon  himself 
asleep,  and  then  he  might  have  saved  his 
life.  But  if  people  will  be  foolish,  they 
must  take  the  consequences." 

"Hardened  Anllain,"  cried  the  disgusted 
Beaufort,  "  a  terrible  retribution  will  assur- 
edly ovcrtakethis  dreadful  crime." 

"  Psha,"  cried  the  ruffian,  "  your  down  on 
your  luck  in  a  minute.     Howsomdever,  we 


must  take  our  chance,  and  make  the  best  ou 
it.  I  didn't  want  to  kjll  the  poor  devil,  but 
he  shouldn't  have  put  himself  in  my  way. 
There  don't  be  alarmed,  we  arn't  grabbed 
yet." 

"  We  both  deserve  to  be,  and  to  perish  by 
the  hands  of  the  hangman,"  replied  Beau- 
fort, in  a  voice,  and  with  a  look  of  agony 
and  horror,  which,  however,  made  no  other 
impression,  or  at  least,  that  he  evinced  on 
the  consummate  villain,  Filchpr,  than  by  a 
slight  twinge  of  his  ugly  features,  and  an 
uneasy  movement  of  his  fingers  round  his 
neck, 

"  Cut  it,  captain,"  he  said  in  a  deprecatory 
and  reraonstrative  tone,  "that  here  obserwa- 
tion  was  rayther  too  bad,  and  not  'xactly 
becoming  on  you  when  you  know  my  sensi- 
bel  feelin's  on  that  here  p'int.  Howsomdever, 
happy  go  lucky's  my  maxim;  yer  know  we 
can't  expect  to  carry  on,  and  to  have  it  all 
our  own  way  for  ever.  I  s'pose  you  and  I 
will  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  takin' 
a  partin'  drop  together,  one  ov  these  here 
fine  mornin's ;  a  heartycJioke  for  breakfast, 
by  way  ov  a  change,  so  we  may  as  well  make 
up  our  minds  to  it,  an'  make  things  pleasant 
an'  agrCjable  till  our  time  comes." 

"  Brute  !  "  exclaimed  Beaufort,  in  a  pas- 
sionate voice,  clenching  his  fist,  shaking  it 
in  his  face,  and  almost  exasperated  to  strike 
him.  But  Sam  only  laughed,  evidently 
much  amused  at,  and  proud  of  his  own 
coarse  and  disgusting  wit. 

"There  now,  guvner,"  he  said,  "what's 
the  use  of  you  a  putting  of  yourself  in  a 
passion  about  such  trifles?  Take  it  coolly, 
and  then  you  11  be  all  right.  You  shouldn't 
mind  what  I  say,  for  yer  knows  I  don't  mean 
not  no  harm,  an'  I  voialdu't  not  vound  your 
feelin's  for  the  vorld,  only  I  must  have  my 
joke  ven  I  feels  in  a  good  humour,  an  that's 
all  about  it." 

"  Reckless,  hardened  villain,"  returned  the 
wretched,  conscience  stricken  Beaufort,  shud- 
dering, "  can  you  dare  to  utter  your  filthy, 
your  horrible  jokes,  with  the  blood  of  your 
unfortunate  victim  still  upon  your  hands  ?" 

"  Veil,"  replied  the  miscreant,  carelessly, 
and  with  a  half  grin  still  upon  his  counte- 
nance, "  what's  the  use  of  crying  about  it,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  That  won't  bring  the 
old  chap  to  life  ag'in.  Howsomdever,  as 
you  don't  seem  to  like  my  talk  on  that  here 
subject,  I'll  shut  up,  an'  talk  about  some- 
thing else." 

Beaufort  returned  no  answer  to  this,  for 
he  saw  that  it  was  completely  useless  to  do 
so,  and  the  horror  and  remorse  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  held  his  tongue,  and 
rendered  him  more  truly  wretched  than  he 
had  ever  been  before. 

He  threw  himself  back  in  the  vehicle, 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  to  shut  out 
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the  sight  of  the  hardened  and  remorseless 
Sam  Filcher— whom  he  could  not  now  be- 
hold without  feelings  of  the  utmost  repug- 
nance and  horror — and  abandoned  himself 
to  all  those  fearful  thoughts  that  rushed  so 
tumultuously  on  his  distracted  brain. 

What  would  he  not  have  given  could  he 
but  have  recalled  that  fearful  night's  pro- 
ceedings— if  he  had  never  listened  to  the 
guilty  proposal  of  Sam  Filcher  to  commit 
the  burglary,  especially  after  the  dreadful 
fears  and  forebodings  that  had  beset  his 
mind  ?  But  useless  now  was  all  repentance, 
and  that  thought  increased  the  agony  of  his 
feelings. 

While  the  wretched  Beaufort  was  thus  oc- 
cupied, Filcher  was  examining  the  contents 
of  the  bag,  which  he  did  with  the  eye  of  a 
connoiseur,  whistling  with  much  self-satis- 
faction all  the  time. 

But  at  length  he  turned  his  attention  once 
more  to  Beaufort,  and  in  his  usual  manner 
observed — 

"  Come,  I  say,  captain,  cheer  up  ;  never 
say  die  till  your  dead ;  I  don't  like  to  see 
you  so  down  on  your  luck ;  it'll  be  all  right, 
never  fear,  and  ve  shall  hear  nothing  more 
about  the  b'sness,  lor  it  was  b'sness,  arter 
all,  thongh  we  might  as  well  have  had  a 
better  swag." 

"  Cease,  murderer,"  commanded  Beaufort, 
hoarsely,  "  the  very  tones  of  your  voice  now 
fill  me  with  disgust  and  horror. 

"  Come,  I  say,  captain,"  returned  Sam, 
trying  to  look  indignant,  but  accomplishing 
the  task  very  badly,  "  that  here's  rather  too 
much  of  the  monkey,  I  think.  Do  yer  want 
to  insult  me  ?  Howsomdever,  I'm  too  much 
of  the  gentleman  to  quarrel  with  yer,  so  let 
that  pass.  Ve  haven't  got  such  a  bad  booty 
arter  all,  so  that  ought  to  console  yer.  See 
here." 

"  Keep  it  from  my  sight,''  said  Beaufort, 
with  a  ghastly  look,  and  trembling  more 
violently  than  ever,  "I  must  not,  dare  not 
look  upon  it.  Every  article  of  that  accursed 
ill-gotten  booty  would  seem  to  my  appalled 
sight  to  be  stained  with  human  blood." 

"  Gammon,  I  knows  better  than  that ; 
vhy,  there's  not  a  mark  upon  the  plate,  and 
it  does  one's  eyes  good  to  look  on  it.  It's 
polished  so  bright,  I  could  see  to  shave  my- 
self in  it.  They  know'd  we  was  coming  tor 
it,  so  they  got  it  ready  for  us,  I  s'pose." 

"No  more,"  cried  Beaufort,  in  hoarse  and 
commanding  accents,  "  seek  not  to  excite 
me  too  much,  or  it  may  be  worse  for  you.  1 
will  no  longer  listen  to  you ;  leave  me  to  my 
own  thoughts." 

"  Veil,"  coolly  replied  the  ruffian,  "  as  yer 
like,  and  the  rest  in  ha'pence.  You're  a 
rum  fellow,  captain,  there's  not  no  pleasing 
of  you  any  how,  so  I  may  as  well  hold  my 
red  rag.  1  dare  say  now,  as  your  so  offended 


at  it,  you  von't  think  of  takin'  your  share  of 
the  booty;  in  course  you  von't ;  vouldn't  do 
sich  a  thing  for  the  vorld,  gammon  an'  all. 
Howsomdever,  I  can't  make  not  nothing  of 
you,  so  I'll  leave  you  alone  in  your  glory,  as 
that  here  chap  Shikspur  ses." 

Having  thus  pleasantly  delivered  himself, 
Sam  Filcher  turned  away  from  his  wretched 
colleague  with  a  look  of  the  most  supreme 
contempt,  and  commenced  singing  one  of 
his  favourite  flash  ditties,  in  high  glee. 

Again  did  Beaufort  abandon  himself  to 
the  fearful  and  torturing  thoughts  that 
haunted  his  wretched  and  bewildered  mind, 
and  every  moment  the  bitter  anguish  of  his 
remorse  became  the  more  insupportable ; 
even  the  noisy  singing  of  the  incorrigible 
Sam  Filcher  was  unheard  by  him. 

The  ghastly  features  of  the  murdered  man 
to  his  affrighted  imagination  was  still  pre- 
sent to  his  eyes,  and  all  the  horrors  that  oc- 
curred in  that  fatal  chamber  of  death,  were 
re-enacted.  He  could  almost  imagine  that 
he  heard  his  last  dying  groan,  and  saw  the 
blood  as  it  flowed  from  the  gaping  wound 
inflicted  by  the  murderous  hand  of  Sam ;  in 
fact,  he  was  worked  up  to  such  a  dreadful 
pitch  of  excitement  that  he  was  almost  driven 
to  madness,  and  scarcely  knew  where  he 
was,  or  what  he  was  about. 

He  was  at  length  aroused  by  the  stopping 
of  the  coach  before  the  door  of  Jarvey  Bob's 
domicile,  which  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
lowest  back  slums  at  the  east  end  of  London, 
and  the  worthy  jehu  dismounted  from  his 
box. 

Now  then,  captain,"  said  Sam,  slapping 
him  in  a  familiar  and  friendly  manner  on 
the  shoulder,  "  wake  up;  here  ve  are  at  last, 
all  safe  an'  sound,  and  ve  arn't  not  horni- 
mented  vith  the  darbies  yet.  They  must  get 
up  rayther  early  in  the  morning  to  catch  us, 
I  reckon,  'cept  you're  a  goin'  for  to  go  to 
make  a  fool  oi  yourself:  Now  then,  Bob, 
look  about  yer,  my  toolup,  an'  get  that  here 
blessed  door  open,  an' jist  show  us  a  light,  if 
it's  only  by  that  preshus  fiery  nose  o'  yourn, 
then  I'll  conway  the  svag  into  the  crib." 

"All  right,  old  fellow,"  replied  Bob,  "I'm 
with  yer  like  a  flash  of  lightning  ;  but  I  say, 
Mister  Sam,  don't  you  go  for  to  make  a  light 
of  my  nose,  if  yer  please,  or  I  might  happen 
to  ride  rusty,  and  to  kick  over  the  traces.  I 
doesn't  not  like  nuffin  pers'nal." 

"  In  course  yer  doesn't,"  returned  the  face- 
tious villain  Filcher,  "  no  gen'lman  as  is  a 
gen'lmau  does,  and  you're  a  heavy  swell,  top 
coat,  capes  an'  all.  I  offers  yer  ev'ry  han'- 
som'  apology.     There  now,  trot  on." 

Bob  did  "  trot  on,"  and  Sam  Filcher  fol- 
lowed him  quickly  into  the  house,  with  the 
bag,  the  door  having  been  opened  while  this 
little  colloquy  was  going  on,  by  a  litjle  old 
woman,  very  dirty,  very  ugly,  and  a  most 
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decided  strecnger  and  enemy  to  every  amiable 
quality. 

This  was  Jarvey  Bob's  better  half,  or  ra- 
ther three  quarters,  for  Bob  contented  him- 
self with  a  fourth  of  man's  usual  perogatives, 
yielding — as  every  good  and  affectionate  hus- 
band ought  to  do — to  Mrs.  Jarvey  Bob  an 
undisputed  monopoly  of  the  other  parts  of 
himself. 

While  Bob  and  Sam  Filcher  were  thus 
amicably  settling  their  little  differences, 
Beaufort  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  door  open, 
had  quitted  the  coach,  and  snatching  the 
lamp  out  of  the  old  woman's  hand,  rushed 
uncei-emoniously  into  a  small  dark,  dirty 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  a 
miserable  fire  turned  warmth  into  mockery, 
and  looked  a  very  unwilling  prisoner  in  the 
grate  ;  and  throwing  himself  on  the  ruins  of 
a  chair  without  a  back,  and  placing  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  resting  his  head  upon 
his  hands  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
misery  of  his  thoughts. 

This  room,  which  was  remote  from  the 
others  was,  Jarvey  Bob's  "private  office," 
and  wherein  very  often  business  of  import- 
ance, and  of  decidedly  a  private  nature,  for 
it  would  by  no  means  bear  the  light  of  day, 
was  transacted. 

Sam  Filcher  followed  Bob  into  this  apart- 
ment, and  the  latter  closed  the  door,  which 
shut  with  a  secret  spring,  the  amiable  old 
lady  having  exchanged  a  growl  with  her  lord 
and  master — which  was  their  usual  affec- 
tionate style  of  greeting — and  on  that  par- 
ticular occasion,  not  being  permitted  to  be  a 
member  of  the  council,  betook  herself  to 
another  "  snuggery,''  where  she  sat  down  to 
quietly  enjoy  herself,  and  seek  consolation 
for  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  this  wicked 
world,  over  a  short  pipe,  and  a  bottle  of 
whiskey. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

•'  Here  ve  air  then,"  remarked  Sam  Filcher, 
as  he  tossed  the  bag  from  his  shoulder  on  to 
the  dirty  floor — which  had  been  a  total 
stranger  to  water,  ar  even  a  hair-broom,  for 
an  indefinite  period — "  this  here  crib  is  not 
quite  so  fine  an'  smart  as  his  most  grashus 
Majesty's  throne-room,  or  zactly  as  bad  as  a 
pig-stye,  howsomdever,  if  gen'elmen  of  our 
purfeshun  vant  a  pretty  little  place  to  settle 
their  private  business  in,  vhy  then  I  means 
to  say  I'll  back  it  ag'in  any  'stablishment  of 
the  sort  in  the  'tropolis." 

"  Yes,"  coincided  Bob,  "  youre  quite  right, 
my  flower ;  and,  I  say,  there  has  been  some 
b'sness  done  here,  eh  ?     Hallo  ! — my  eyes  !  " 

"  Vol's  the  matter  now,  spooney  ?"  de- 
manded the  complimentary,  but  at  the  same 


time  rather  angry  Sam,  as  Bob  uttered  these 
words,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  curiosity  and  fear,  "  vot  the  devil 
are  you  gaping  at,  and  extorting  that  here 
ugly  mug  of  yourn  in  that  here  vay  for.?" 

"  There's  blood  upon  your  coat,  Sam,"  re- 
plied the  worthy  Jarvey,  querulously,  and 
evincing  marked  symptoms  of  terror. 

"  Veil,  I  knows  it,"  cooly  replied  Filcher, 
"  it  don't  vant  a  tallyscope  to  see  that,  and 
vot  on  it?" 

"  Sam,  Sam,"  said  Bob,  seriously,  and 
with  quivering  lips,  "yer  knows  I  respects 
yer,  yer  know  that  I'm  always  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  any  friend  in  a  case  of 
borrowin'  from  those  who  can  afford  it,  but 
— but,  I  can't — I  won't — I — Sam  Filcher, 
you've  done  a  bad  thing — those  here  ugly 
red  spots  on  the  cuff  of  yer  coat  tell  it — 
you've  been  a  doin'  of  murder  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  almost  shrieked  Beaufort, 
starting  from  his  seat  at  the  mention  of  that 
fearful  word,  with  his  whole  frame  convulsed 
and  a  look  of  horror;  "murder!  'twas  his 
accursed  hand  that  perpetrated  the  bloody 
and  inhuman  deed,  not  mine  ;  but — but — we 
— you — I,  Bob,  are  equally  guilty  in  the  eye 
of  justice  and  the  law,  and — and  the  gallows 
is  our  certain  doom." 

There  was  a  terrible  pause,  after  Beaufort 
had  thus  delivered  himself  of  those  awful 
words,  and  the  three  criminals  stood  and 
gazed  at  each  other  with  ghastly  looks,  and 
suspended  faculties,  Sam,  the  hardened, 
reckless,  jocular  Sam  Filcher,  now,  for  the 
first  time,  exhibited,  if  possible,  more  terror 
than  his  two  guilty  companions. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes  that  he 
did  so;  he  quickly  recovered  himself,  and 
turning  with  a  look  of  ferocity  and  savage 
determination  upon  Beaufort  and  Bob — par- 
ticularly the  former — he  said,  in  tones  that 
showed  his  desperate  resolution  if  he  was 
exasperated  to  it — 

"  I)amned  curs,  vithout  the  pluck  of  a  tit- 
mouse, vhen  there's  rayl  b'sness  to  do,  an' 
vot  must  be  done,  but  are  ready  enough  to 
svaller  the  fat  vhen  the  sarcepan  is  biled 
over,  d'yer  think  as  old  Sam  Filcher,  the 
Sprig  of  JMyrtle,  an'  the  pride  of  Vestminster, 
he  as  fit  the  celeybrated  Hookem  Snivey,  an' 
arter  polishin'  him  oft",  like  smoke,  in  not  no 
time  at  all,  comed  out  of  the  ring  smilin', — 
d'yer  think  that  the  old  Sam  Filcher,  the 
prig,  the  burglar,  as  was  never  too  short  to 
reach  anything  worth  having,  an'  had  alwus 
the  pluck  to  take  it  vithout  axin'  for  it,  is 
now  a  goin'  to  stand  the  nonsense  of  sich  a 
couple  of  snivellin'  things  as  you,  or  to  be 
frightened  into  fits  by  yer  ?  I  have  done 
this  here  b'sness,  an'  for  why  ? — cos  I  was 
compelled  to  it,  an'  damn  the  consequences, 
I  von't  flinch  from  'em.  But  mark  me,  Mr. 
Jarvey  Bob,  and  you,  Captain  Beaufort,  as 
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use  to  was,  so  little  do  I  wallee  m;^  neck,  that 
if  yer  excite  me  any  mqre,  may  I  never  taste 
white  satin  ag'iu,  if  I  don't  turp  snitch  on 
myself,  and  the  konsikens  vill  be  that  ve 
shall  all  three  dance  the  Old  Bailey  hornpipe 
on  niifiin  together-  Mark  me,  I  say — I  say 
vot  I  mean,  an  I  mean  vot  I  ses,  an'  yer 
know  as  I'm  a  gen'lman  as  vouldu't  break 
my  vord  on  no  ai^.count  votsomdever.  Now, 
both  on  yer  put  that  here  in  yer  pipe  an' 
smoke  it  at  yer  leshlir." 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  describe  cor- 
rectly the  effect  whicli  these  words  spoken  so 
emphatically,  and  with  such  fierce  determi- 
nation by  the  unparalleled  miscreant,  Sam 
rilcher,  had  upon  Beaufort  and  Bob — the 
former  more  especially — they  seemed  com- 
p)letely  paralysed,  and  gazed  at  Sam  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  fear,  len^onstrance, 
and  supplication,  but  without  being  able  for 
some  minutes  to  utter  a  word.  Beaufort 
groaned,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  evidently  suffering  great  mental 
agony. 

Sam,  however,  stood  and  eyed  them  both 
with  a  look  of  the  most  ineffable  scorn,  but 
with  one  also  which  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince them  that,  desperate  though  his 
threats  were,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  carry 
them  into  execution. 

At  length,  however,  he  seemed  to  calm 
down  a  little,  and  in  tones  of  expostulation, 
not  unmingled  with  sarcasm,  he  sai^— 

"  Come,  there's  enough  of  this  here  foolery 
— vot's  the  use  of  making  all  this  bother 
about  nothing  ?  It  was  only  a  haxidence 
arter  all,  an'  I  ain't  the  first  von  as  has  done 
the  same.  Call  yersels  pluck'd  un's,  I'm 
ashamed  on  yer,  I  blushes  for  yer  botli.  Vill 
not  nothing  bring  yer  to  yer  senses  ?" 

Beaufort  fixed  upon  him  one  look  of  the 
most  intense  horror,  groaned,  and  staggering 
to  the  seat,  once  more  sunk  down  pqwerless 
upon  it. 

Bob  gradually  recovered  from  his  first 
alarm,  and  knowing  the  determined  and 
desperate  character  he  had  to  deal  with, 
thought  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  adopt 
a  conciliatory  course,  and  therefore  in  ex- 
postulatory  but  persuasive  tones  he  said — 

"  Sam,  Sam,  my  good  ieller,  this  is  a  bad 
job;  why  did  yer  do  it?" 

"I've  told  yer," replied Filcher, impatiently, 
"  cos  I  couldn't  help  it,  so  there's  an  end  of 
the  matter,  and  we'll  now  turn  to  summat 
much  more  agreeable  to  us  all" 

As  lie  thus  spoke,  he  took  up  the  bag  from 
the  floor. 

" '?pose  ve  just  examine  the  svag,"  he 
observed,  "  and  then  ve  may  p'raps  be  able 
to  come  to  summat  like  the  fair  walle  on  it." 

He  prepared  to  turn  out  the  contents, 
when  Beaufort  aroused  by  what  he  said,  and 
the   sound  of  the  ])late,  started  with  wild 


emotion  from  bis  seat,  and  graspiug  Sam's 
arm,  with  a  look  of  terror  and  earnest  sup- 
plication, he  said — 

"  Not  now,  Sam,  for  pity's  sake  not  now. 
Do  not  become  quitjj  insensible  to  every 
feeling.  Put  aij^'ay  that  ill-gotten  booty,  the 
sight  of  which  would  excite,  eruptions  of 
horror  in  my  guilty  breast  that;  I  could  not 
endure.  Hear  me,  feel  for  me — I  humble 
myself  to  implore  you  to  do  so." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  S^m  Filcher, 
scornfully,  yet  without  any  of  his  formpr 
anger,  "  did  ever  any  von  see  such  a  karac- 
ter  ?  If  it  arn't  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  an* 
hear  him,  my  name's  not  Sam.  Veil,  I  sup- 
pose I  may  as  yell  humour  him  for  vonce  in. 
a  vay  as  I'm  not  in  no  pertikler  hurry.  So, 
Bob,  ve'U  jvist  put  this  here  put  of  sight  for 
the  present.  Now  then,  bear  a  hand,  d'yer 
hear  ?" 

"All  right,"  replied  Bob,  who  had  now 
quite  recovered  himself,  "  I'm  vith  yer." 

They  both  knelt  down  near  a  certain  part 
of  the  floor,  and  Bob  having  for  some  time 
pressed  hard  upon  a  spring,  the  boards 
yielded,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Sam  he 
raised  a  secret  trap,  revealing  a  ladder  to 
descend,  and  a  large  depository  for  stolen 
property,  or  a  place  of  conceahuent  in  the 
event  of  immediate  danger,  beneath. 

Sam  descended  the  ladder  with  the  bag 
and  its  valuable  contents,  and  having  de- 
posited it  in  a  place  of  safety,  retm-ned  to 
the  room  again. 

"  There,  that  bere  job's  jobbed,"  he  re- 
marked, "  an'  nqw,  captain,  I  suppose  you're 
out  of  yer  misery.  Out  of  sight,  though  not 
out  of  mind.     Now,  Bob,  my  toolup." 

"  Now  begin,"  politely  requested  Bob. 

"  This  is  a  dry  piece  of  b'sness,  an'  ve  all 
requires  summat  arter  the  hexershuns  of  the 
night,"  said  Sam,  "  haven't  yer  got  a  drop  of 
summat  in  the  house?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  has,"  replied  Bob,  "  some 
of  the  right  sort,  and  we'll  have  it,  too." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Beaufort,  still  violently 
agitated,  "  not  now,  I  cannot  drink  at  this 
early  hour  of  the  morning ;  suffer  me  to  re- 
tire to  another  room." 

"  Stuff,"  returned  Sam,  "  don't  make  a  fool 
of  yoiu'self.  A  glass  or  two  will  do  yer  goqd, 
and  drown  the  blues.     Sail  away.  Bob." 

Beaufort,  who  would  have  given  anything 
to  have  escaped  from  the  presence  of  the 
villain,  saw  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate, 
and  therefore  said  no  more,  and  Bob  left  the 
room  to  procure  the  beverage. 

When  be  was  gone  Sam  looked  half  con- 
temptuously, half  menacingly  at  Beaufort 
for  a  moment,  and  then  approaching  him 
and  laying  his  baud  upon  his  arm,  he  said — 

"  Now,  captain,  I  think  as  how  you've 
had  a  pretty  good  spell  at  this  here  nonsense, 
an'  I've  borne  it  all  quietly,  but  it's  quite 
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time  you  cut  it,  that's  to  say,  if  yer  wishes 
for  the  ouner  of  the  furtlier  friendship  of 
Mister  Sam  Filcher,  Hesqueer." 

"  Oh,  Filcher,"  said  Beaufort,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  but  shuddering  with  instinctive 
horror  at  Sam's  toucli,  and  as  he  gazed  upon 
him,  "  are  you  completely  dead  to  every 
feeling  of  humanity  ?  Are  you  indeed  so 
callous  a  villain  as  to  treat  with  disgusting 
levity  the  dreadful  crime  you  have  committed, 
and  which  I  can  never  more  blot  out  from 
my  memory  ?  Even  now  methiuks  I  behold 
the  ghastly  and  distorted  features  of  the 
murdered  man,  as  they  appeared  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and — " 

"  Hold  yer  damned  tongue,  vill  yer,"  pas- 
sionately interrupted  Sam,  and,  in  spite  of 
himself,  evincing  some  signs  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, "  if  you  von't  do  so,  vhy  you'll  get 
my  monkey  Up,  that's  all  about  it,  and  then 
it  vill  be  the  worse  for  yer.  The  old  feller's 
gone,  and  von't  come  back  ag'in  to  trouble 
any  on  us  never  fear,  so  there's  an  end  of 
the  matter.  If  yer  don't  take  ray  adwice  an' 
drink  hearty  to  vake  yer  up  out  of  this,  vhy 
then  yer  a  fool,  that's  all  as  I've  got  to  say.'' 

"Wretch,"  muttered  Beaufort  to  himself, 
and  not  sufficiently  loud  for  Sam  to  hear ; 
and  at  that  moment  Bob  re-entered  the 
room,  bringing  with  him  an  ample  supply 
of  the  most  intoxicating  spirits,  tobacco  and 
pipes,  for  the  accommodation  and  especial 
enjoyment  of  himself  and  his  guests,  and 
upon  whicb  Sam  Filcher — seating  himself 
by  the  side  of  Beaufort,  who  he  was  resolved 
should  take  his  full  share  of  the  beverage, 
immediately  commenced  operations,  Bob  be- 
ing no  ways  backward  in  following  his  wor- 
thy example^ 

Sam  having  thus  introduced  himself  to 
the  friendly  spirit,  and  feeling  much  refresh- 
ed by  so  doing,  with-  a  feeling  which  was 
worthy  of  a  far  better  cause-,  being  deter- 
mined that  Beaulbrt  should  participate  in 
his  enjoyment,  filled  a  bumper,  and  placing 
it  before  him,  said — 

"  Now,  giivner,  this  here's  the  medsun  for 
your  complaint,  and  not  no  mistake,  and  the 
doctor  ses  it's  to  be  ditto  repeated  every  ten 
minutes  till  farther  notice.  So  toss  it  off, 
make  no  wry  faces  about  itj  but  say  you  like 
it.  Come,  don't  turn  away  from  it  as  if  it 
was  pison;  it's  the  stuff  to  kill  the  blue 
devils,  and  Sam  Filcher  has  too  much  re- 
spect for  a  old  pal  to  like  to  see  him  dowii 
upon  his  luck.'' 

"Brayvo  Sam,"  said  Jarvey  Bob,  approv- 
ingly, ''■  brayvo,  my  buttercup.  Them  here's 
jist  my  senimence,  and  no  mistake.  Now, 
Muster  Beaufort,  now's  your  time  or  never. 
Drink,  riiy  hearty,  an'  if  you  don't  find  your- 
self as  merry  as  a  grig  in  not  no  time  al;  all, 
may  I  never  mount  the  box  of  my  weikel 
ag'in,  that's  all." 


How  annoying  and  repugnant  were  those 
solicitations  to  the  wretched  Beaufort,  and 
how  painful  and  disgusting  was  every  word 
that  the  unexampled  scoundrel,  Sam  Filcher 
and  his  somewhat  less  hardened  companion 
Bob,  said  to  him.  Oh,  how  anxiously  did 
he  wish  that  he  could  escape  from  them,  fly 
from  them,  tear  himself  away  from  himself 
altogether,  and  from  the  dreadful  upbraid- 
ings  of  his  guilty  conscience,  the  dreadful 
thoughts  that  racked  his  brain,  and  drove 
him  almost  to  madness. 

But  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  doing 
so,  and  Sam  Filcher,  who  seemed  to  view 
the  agony  of  his  feelings  with  the  most  per- 
fect indifference,  contrived  to  urge  him  to 
drink,  and  in  a  manner,  and  with  looks  that 
convinced  him  that  he  would  not  be  refused. 

In  a  fit  of  desperation  therefore,  he  seized 
upon  the  tumbler  containing  the  intoxicating 
and  maddening  drink,  and,  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  did,  drained  it  almost  to  the  dregs, 
while  the  villain  Filcher  watched  him  with 
a  malicious  look  of  exultation,  and  Jarvey 
Bob  with  one  of  infinite  satisfaction. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  laughed  Sam,  in  high 
glee  at  the  success  of  his  designs,  "that's 
the  ticket,  captain;  you'll  soon  feel  better 
ai'ter  that  here  dose,  never  fear;  keep  that 
game  alive,  and  follow  my  wirtuous  hixurm- 
pel.     Now  then  for  another  fire." 

"No,  no,  urge  me  not,"  said  the  unhappy 
Beaufort,  with  a  look  of  supplication,  which,  . 
however,  as  the  reader  will  expect,  was  com- 
pletely lost  upon  Sam,  "  already  I  feel  the 
fumes  of  the  accursed  drink  ascending  to 
my  distracted  brain,  and  rushing  like  liquid 
fire  through  every  vein.  I  will  drink  no 
more." 

"  Stuff,"  returned  Sam,  contemptuously, 
"  yer  must  take  yer  medsun  reg'lar,  guvuer, 
or  you'll  never  be  restored  to  a  perfect  state 
of  con — con— conwalyassence,  doesn't  they 
call  it  in  the  olarsicks  ?     Now  then." 

The  unhappy  Beaufort  saw  too  plainly 
that  Sam  was  not  only  determined  that  he 
would  not  be  refused,  but  the  more  rep)ug- 
nance  and  anguish  he  evinced,  the  greater 
was  the  villain's  exultation ;  and  he  had  no 
alternative,  therefore,  but  to  obey,  and  he 
abandoned  himself  to  his  fate  as  he  did  so, 
caring  little  now  what  he  did  or  what  became 
of  him. 

Again  he  drained  the  contents  of  the  glass 
to  the  dregs,  and  again  and  again  Sam  I^'il- 
cher  replenished  it,  and  forced  it  upon  him, 
exchanging  significant  looks  with  his  saga- 
cious friend,  Jarvey  Bob,  ail  the  time. 

The  effect  of  these  frequent  and  deep 
potations  was  soon  apparent,  and  more  than 
answered  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
and  wishes  of  Sam, 

Bob  and  Sam  had  taken  good  care  that 
the   doses  tbey   adminissered  to   Beaufort, 
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should  be  extra  strong,  and  the  speedy  effect 
it  took,  as  has  been  before  stated,  afforded 
them  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

The  conduct  of  the  guilty  Beaufort  quickly 
became  wild  and  reckless,  as  that  of  every 
poor  wretch  when  under  the  exciting  influ- 
ence of  drink.  Every  better  feeling  was 
drowned;  conscience  no  more  disturbed  him 
—but  he  joined  with  hilarity  in  the  black- 
guardism and  brutal  levity  of  his  com- 
panions, gave  expression  to  oaths  and  dis- 
gusting ribaldry  as  freely  as  they  did,  and 
continued  to  drink  glass  after  glass  in  rapid 
succession,  till  at  last  his  brain  reeled,  his 
bloodshot  eyes  seemed  to  burn  in  their 
sockets,  the  half  muttered  oath  died  away 
upon  his  lips,  the  gloomy  room  and  all  that 
it  contained  appeared  to  whirl  round  in  fan- 
tastic giddiness,  the  revolting  features  of 
Sam  Filcher  and  Jarvey  Bob  gradually  faded 
from  bis  sight,  and  he  sunk  from  his  chair 
on  the  floor  powerless  and  insensible. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

THE   NIGHT  BEVEL   IN  THE   THIEVES  HAUNT. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Sam,  "he's  a 
dead  un  at  last;  I  thought  as  how  you  an'  I 
could  manage  the  b'sness  for  him.  Bob." 

"  To  be  sure,''  coincided  the  latter  worthy 
gentleman,  "  it  vould  have  been  strange  if 
we  couldn't.  But,  I  say,  Sam,  we  must  keep 
a  strict  eye  upon  him  arter  this,  and  not  lose 
sight  on  him  for  a  minit,  or  else  as  his  con- 
science pricks  him  so  sharply,  he  might  re- 
weal  everything.'' 

"  True,"  said  Sam,  "  but  we  wouldn't  not 
give  him  no  chance  of  doing  that.  Come 
lend  us  a  hand  to  carry  him  to  another 
room,  vhere  having  left  him  alone  in  his 
glory,  ve  can  sit  down  here  ag'in  to  enjoy 
ourselves  for  a  time,  and  talk  over  b'sness." 

The  obliging  Bob  agreed  to  this  proposal, 
and  the  two  ruffians  having  removed  the 
neckcloth  of  the  insensible  Beaufort,  to  pre- 
vent suffocation,  raised  him  from  the  floor, 
and  carried  him  from  the  room,  and  up  a 
broken  and  dirty  flight  of  stairs,  entered  a 
miserable  chamber,  in  which  was  a  stump 
bedstead,  with  a  straw  mattress  upon  it,  on 
which  they  laid  him,  and  throwing  a  rug 
over  him,  considered  that  they  had  performed 
their  task  with  the  greatest  care  and  kind- 
ness. 

"  There,"  remarked  Sam,  "  ve've  done  our 
dooty  to  an  unfortinat  feller  cretur  in  distress, 
an'  our  own  conshinces  vill  revard  us.  He'll 
lay  there  as  snug  an'  as  comfortable  as  a  bug 
in  a  rug,  an'  there's  no  fear  of  his  vaking 
ag'in  for  a  hour  or  two.  Come  along,  Bob, 
my  flower,  now  you  and  I  can  enjoy  our- 


selves as  gen'lemen  ought  to  do,  and  on  the 
quiet." 

To  this  Bob  assented,  and  they  then 
quitted  the  room,  taking  good  care  to  secure 
the  door  after  them,  so  that  Beaufort  could 
not  leave  without  their  knowledge,  and  re- 
turned to  the  den  below,  where  having  got  a 
fresh  supply  of  spirits,  they  once  more  sat 
down  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  to  talk  over 
the  terrible  and  exciting  events  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  Sam  relating  to  his  companion, 
in  the  most  cool  and  business-like  manner, 
all  that  had  occurred  in  the  mansion  of  Lord 
Selborne,  and  every  particular  of  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  the  unfortunate  butler. 

Jarvey  Bob  listened  to  him  with  the  most 
profound  attention,  but  at  the  same  time, 
not  without  evincing  some  signs  of  terror, 
and  personal  alarm  for  the  consequences 
that  might  ensue. 

"  It's  a  pity  that  yer  couldn't  help  sheddin' 
the  old  feller's  blood,  Sam — a  wery  great 
pity,"  he  observed. 

•'  In  course  it  was,  an'  I'm  sorry  for  it," 
replied  Filcher,  with  something  like  a  look 
of  compunction,  "  but  'twas  his  own  fault, 
arter  all,  vhy  did  he  vake  till  arter  I  and  the 
captain  had  done  the  b'sness  and  vos  gone? 

"Veil,"  observed  Bob,  "it'ud  been  much 
better  if  he  hadn't.  I'm  afeard  there  will  be 
a  great  stir  about  this  here  affair.  Vos  yourn 
and  Beaufort's  features  seen  by  any  von?" 

"No,"  answered  Sam,  "  there  vos  no  von 
to  see  him,  and  they  couldn't  have  done  so 
if  there  vos,  because  yer  see,  we  was  both 
masked.  But  vot's  the  use  of  frightniu* 
ourselves  vhen  there's  no  'casion  to  do  so  ? 
Who  the  devil  can  have  any  suspishun  of  us, 
if  ve  don't  blow  the  gab  ourselves  ?" 

"  Right,"  coincided  Bob,  "  and  there's  not 
so  much  danger  arter  all,  if  we  only  keep  a 
strict  eye  on  the  captain,  and  try  to  vake 
him  up  from  his  present  state." 

"  Leave  that  here  to  me,"  said  Sam,  ♦'  and 
I'll  warrant  I'll  soon  cure  him  of  his  non- 
sense. But,  I  say.  Bob,  the  sooner  we  get 
rid  of  the  svag  the  better." 

"  Oh,  veil  see  to  that  here  by  an'  bye," 
answered  Bob,  "  never  fear  I'll  call  upon  old 
Smoucher  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  get 
him  to  pay  us  a  wisit.  He's  the  man  for 
our  money,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  strike  a  bargain  with  him." 

" No  doubt  on  it,"  observed  Sam,  "he  is 
the  chap  to  deal  with,  and  it  won't  be  the 
first  time  as  ve  have  done  b'sness  vith  him, 
Bob,  eh?" 

"  I  should  think  not,"  replied  the  latter, 
seeming  to  recal  it  to  his  memory  with  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  "  ah,  many's  the 
bright  guinea  I've  had  from  that  here  pre- 
cious old  lipey.  But  come,  Sam,  let's  just 
finish  this  here  bottle,  and  then  ve  can  take 
a  snooze  for  a  hour  or  two  the  better." 


To  this  Sam  Filcher  assented,  for  after  the 
quantity  which  he  had  already  taken  to 
drink,  he  hegan  to  feel  rather  somniferous; 
60,  after  him  and  his  companion  had  finished 
the  contents  of  the  bottle,  and  their  pipes, 
Sam,  quite  overpowered,  fell  back  in  bis 
chair  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  or  sound 
sleep,  for  he  snored  most  frightfully. 

In  this  happy  condition  Bob  left  him,  and 
sought  his  amiable  partner,  who  haTing 
taken  her  customary  allowance  of  whiskey, 
and  smoked  several  pipes  of  tobacco,  had 
fallen  to  repose  on  the  floor,  with  her  head 
in  the  fire-place. 

It  was  some  hours  before  Beaufort  awoke, 
with  fevered  blood,  and  burning  brain,  and, 
raising  himself  as  well  as  he  could  on  the 
dirty  mattres  on  which  Sam  Filcher  and  Bob 
had  laid  him,  he  looked  eagerly  around  as 
No.  36. 


well  as  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  room  would 
permit  him,  wondering  where  he  was,  and 
with  only  a  vague  and  dreamy  recollection 
of  the  terrible  events  that  had  taken  place. 

But  at  length  the  whole  fearful  truth  rush- 
ing upon  his  memory  with  overwhelming 
force,  with  a  cry  of  agony  he  staggered  from 
the  mattress  as  well  as  he  could,  the  most 
frightful  thoughts  and  delusions  taking  pos- 
session of  his  imagination,  and  trying  the 
door,  and  finding  it  fastened,  he  shouted 
aloud  to  be  released,  for  he  feared  to  be  alone, 
with  the  dreadful  ideas  and  recollections  that 
now  crowded  upon  his  distracted  brain. 

But  there  was  no  notice  taken  of  his  cries, 
everybody  in  the  house  at  that  time  were 
wrapped  soundly  in  their  drunken  sleep,  and 
terrified  beyond  description,  threw  himself 
on  a  chair,  in  the  greatest  agony. 
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The  scene  of  the  innrder  arose  to  his 
affrighted  recollection  as  vividly  as  if  it  was 
again  being  jDeipetrated  before  his  eyes,  and 
the  looks  of  the  mui'dered  man,  as  they  were 
in  his  dyiDg  moments,  were  distinctly  pre- 
sented to  his  vivid  imagination. 

The  fumes  of  the  maddening  drink  which 
the  miscreants  Filcher  and  Bob  had  forced 
upon  him  had  not  yet  evaporated,  and  all 
their  intoxicating  and  distracting  effects  still 
retained  their  power,  divested  of  that  stupe- 
factioii  winch  had  {^iven  a  temporary  oblivion 
to  thought,  and  no  poor  guilty  wretch  could 
possibly  be  reduced  to  a  more  abject  state  of 
mental  and  bodily  suffering  than  Beaufort 
was  at  that  time. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  tliat  if  the  fatal 
means  had  been  in  his  |jo,sspssioiji,  l^e  wotild 
have  rushed  upon  that  dread  eteriijty  lie  was 
so  ill  prepaied  to  plup.ge  into;  and  every 
moment  djti  but  serve  to  increase  the  insup- 
portable hoVTQr  and  f^gony  oi  his  feelings. 

For  more  t^nan  an  hour  he  remained  in 
this  vvretclied  siUiatiofli  f>nd  without  being- 
able  to  o,"ti,taiu  the  least  ^-elief  to  the  poignant 
anguish  pf  his  T^iV-lfli  or  any  one  coming 
near  him.  By  the  fuint  beams  of  the  sun — 
whicli  wive  only  jiartially  pevmilted  to  steal 
ill  at  the  dirty  wi^idows,  most  of  the  glass  in 
the  ironies  W'ivig  hvokevj,  and  covered  with 
paper,  o]-  frj^^iij.ed  witU  old  r^gs— l^e  sup- 
posed \\]s,t  it  :<nrist:  nQw  be  aboyt  ipid-t^ay, 
and  t^^c  bvivglavy  and  inliuman  mwclev  weve 
no  dpi^b.t  by  thvU  XhnQ  causing  the  greatest 
exci(^epiewt  and  horroi'  amo:i:ig  all  classes  of 
society,  and  vigUent  officers,  were  on  ^he 
alert  to  ({^\e<^t  arid  apprehend  the  atrocious 
criminals  ^^^^p,  had  perpetrated  it,  so  that 
they  might  be  placed  at  ti)e  bar  of  justice, 
and  leceive  that  ignominious  punishment 
from  the  outraged  laws,  tliaf  society  diSmand- 
ed,  and  they  so  richly  merited. 

This  thought,  if  ):ossible,'  added  to  his 
terrors,  and  he  looked  in  vain  for  hope  and 
consolation,  there  were  none  for  a  guilty 
wietch  like  him. 

At  length  he  heard  footsteps  slowly  ascend- 
ing the  stairs,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
door  was  unfastened,  and  Sam  Filcher  and 
Jiirvey  Bob  entered  the  room,  both  having 
apjsarently  pretty  well  recovered  from  their 
late  inebriation. 

At  the  sight  of  Filcher,  Beaufort  could 
not  help  shuddering  and  evincing  other 
symptoms  of  horror,  but  that  hardened  vil- 
lain returned  his  appalled  looks  with  one  of 
derision,  and  mahcious  satisfaction,  and 
Beaufori,  unable  to  meet  it,  averted  his  gaze 
and  could  not  restrain  a  groan  of  agony. 

Filcher  frowned,  and  after  a  brief  pause, 
duiir.g  which  he  was  scrutinising  him  nar- 
rowly and  contemptuously,  he  said  in  his 
usual  disagreeable  tones,  and  which  suffi- 
ciently conveyed  the  meaning,  or  were  in- 


tended to  do  so,  that  his  patience  was  almost 
exhausted,  his  merciful  forbearance  and  ami- 
able disposition  were  nearly  worn  out,  and 
he  was  not  going  to  stand  any  more  non- 
sense. 

In  this  manner  any  close  observer  of  cha- 
racter might  have  interpreted  the  bearing  of 
Filcher,  and  the  expression  of  his  ugly  fea- 
tures, and  the  interpretation  must  have  been 
admitted  to  be  a  pretty  correct  one. 

"  What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  yer 
now?  Are  yer  going  to  snivel  an'  drivel 
ag'in,  and  make  us  all  uncomfortable,  vhen 
ve're  inclined  to  be  so  'appy;  cos  if  yer  air, 
I  just  tell  yer  afore  hand,  it  von't  do,  an'  so 
the  sooner  yer  ciit  it  the  better." 

"  Recliless  yillairi,"  returned  Beaufort,  in 
tones  tl:|^t  told  uni^iiitfikeably  the  true  nature 
of  hi^  tl:iov(ghts  s,nA  feelings  at  the  moment, 
"  yqu  see^  to  exult  in  tl^e  bitter  agony  and 
remorse  tli^t  racji  my  bra,iu  to  vfl^^i^ess,  and 
to  take  ^  fiendisli  (^^eilight  to  tovtlire  me  fur- 
ther, hv*t  let  whatever  rnay  be  the  conse- 
quefipes  I  w\]]  WQ  longer  submit  to  it.  Keep 
the  ili"gotteu  fcooty,  purchased  by  the  mp,n- 
gtVQ^is  si\crilice  of  hunian  life,  the  deliberate 
^ird  wanton  sheddiBg  of  human  blood  ;  sulfei: 
rpe,  to  leave  yo^,  apd  never  more  appal  rfiy 
sight  by  crossing  imj  path." 

'*  Leave  me — cut  yer  old  pal,  the  Sprig  of 
Myrtle,  ha,  ha,  ha!  "  laughed  the  heartless 
ruffian.  "  Valker — :pow  J.  jist  vant  to  e\x  yer, 
a:f^er  all  the  long  time  ^s  ve  fcfis  hei^  "the 
pnner  pf  feirpwing  each  other,  if  yer  now 
begins  tft  §ee  anything  werdant  about  me  ? 
Cos  if  yer  claes,  the  sooner  yer  gets  a  pair  of 
double  maggeruelyin'  barnaeles  for  them  here 
preshus  hoptiiks  o'  yourn  the  better.  Leave 
me,  and  turn  snitch,  I  should  just  like  to 
cotch  yer  at  it,  that's  all.  No,  no,  captain, 
you  an'  I  are  too  closely  tied  together  ever  to 
part,  even  the  gallov.s  vpn't  not  sep'rate  us, 
at  last  ve  shall' depart  in  company  vith  each 
other;  so  yer  may  as  veil  make  yer  miserable 
life 'appy  on  that  here  score;  Sam  Filcher 
vill  slick  to  yer  to  the  last." 

Beaufort  again  groaned,  and  struck  his 
forehead  with  his  clenched  fist,  but  it  made 
not  the  least  favourable  impression  upon 
Sam  Filcher. 

"  Now,  Mister  Beaufort,"  said  Bob,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  silent,  "  wot's  the  use 
of  a  hagitatin'  of  yourself  in  this  here  way  ? 
Try  and  rouse  yerseli  up,  and  be  a  man 
ag'in." 

"  He  must  do  so,''  said  Sam,  sternly,  and 
resolutely,  "  else  him  an'  me  vill  have  to  fall 
out,  an'  he  can't  afford  that  here,  I  know. 
But  I've  hit  upon  the  plan  to  vake  him  up, 
this  here  evening.  Ve'll  jist  pay  our  old 
friends  in  Vestmiuster  a  wisit,  an'  for  fear  of 
haccidents  on  the  road.  Bob,  you  must 
conwey  us  to  the  crib  in  your  weikle." 
"  No,  no,"  said  Beaufort,  in  a  state  of  the 
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greatest  alarm,  and  fixing  on  Sam  a  look  of 
supplication ;  "  not  there — I  dare  not  enter 
that  den  of  crime  in  my  present  state  of 
mind. 

"Psha,"  impatiently  returned  Sam,  "but 
I  say  yer  must,  yer  shall,  an  I  tell  yer  vot  it 
is,  captain,  you've  tried  my  kind  temper  so 
much  this  here  last  few  hours,  that  I'm  not 
in  the  humour  to  be  disobeyed.  That  here's 
the  long  an'  the  short  of  it;  hooman  natur' 
can't  stand  it,  and  I'm  not  no  more  than  a 
man  yer  knows." 

The  unhappy  Beaufort  was  inclined  to  tell 
the  impudent  scoundrel  that  he  foully  libelled 
the  name  of  man  by  daring  to  call  himself 
one ;  but  he  thought  it  was  better  not  to 
exasperate  him  by  doing  so,  so  he  did  not 
return  any  reply. 

"  I  dare  say,"  continued  Filcher,  "  ve  shall 
be  able  to  make  the  wisit  pleasant  among 
our  old  pals;  ve  vill  have  a  jolly  night  of  it, 
and  that'll  raise  yer  spirits,  guvner,  and  get 
rid  of  all  these  blue  devils.  Come,  let  us  go 
to  the  little  private  snuggery  below ;  our 
friend,  Bob,  here  must  go  out  upon  b'sness, 
an'  no  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  bring  us  all 
the  news  vhen  he  comes  back,  an'  yoii  an'  I 
can  talk  matters  over  while  he's  gone.  Come 
along." 

Thus  saying  Sam  Filcher  took  the  arm  of 
the  wretched  Beaufort,  and  rather  forced 
than  conducted  h'm  from  the  room,  and 
down  the  dark  and  dirty  staircase,  followed 
by  Bob. 

They  once  more  entered  the  little  dark 
room,  vhere  Bob  left  them,  promising  to  re- 
turn in  an  hour  or  two,  and  bring  them  all 
the  intelligence  he  could  gather  respecting 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  fearful  trans- 
actions of  the  previous  night,  and  Sam  and 
Beaufort  were  then  left  to  themselves. 

"  Now,  captain,"  said  Filcher,  as  he  filled 
a  glass  of  some  strong  spirit,  and  compelled 
him  to  drink  it,  previous  to  partaking  of  a 
delicate  little  meal  of  pig's-i'ry,  which  the 
hospitable  and  considerate  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jarvey  Bob  had  provided  for  them,  "  now, 
captain,  I  say  ag'in  you  must  shake  off  this 
here  blessed  moUoncholy,  vhich  is  enuif  to 
give  a  feller  the  measeis  to  see,  and  be  a 
man." 

"  A  man,"  repeated  Beaufort,  in  bitter  ac- 
cents of  aelf-reproach,  "no,  I  am  not  a  man, 
I  have  long  since  forfeited  the  name,  and 
been  a  wretch  a  villain,  whom  all  should 
view  with  loathing  and  disgust.'' 

"There,  no  more  of  that  here  nonsense," 
said  Sam  Filcher,  impatiently,  "  I  dcn't  vant 
to  hear  a  sarmint,  an'  I  von't  listen  to  it. 
So,  if  yer  doesn't  vish  to  hinsult  me,  you'll 
cut  it  at  vonce.  Myself  an'  Bob  have  been 
a  hinspectin'  and  walieein'  the  svag,  an'  ve 
find  that  it's  a  much  better  haul  than  ve  at 
first  thought  it  vos ;    so    there  now,   the 


thoughts  of  the  tin  that  old  Smoucher  vill  I 
dare  say  come  down  for  it,  ought  to  console 
yer  for  all  the  rest." 

Beaufort  returned  no  answer  to  this,  but 
turned  away  from  his  old  couipanion  in 
crime  with  a  look  of  abhorrence  and  disgust. 

"You  doesn't  say  not  nulfin  to  that  here," 
remarked  Sam,  "  yer  seem  to  treat  the  rowdy 
now  vith  purfict  contempt,  as  if  yer  vos  pur- 
fictly  bindependent,  and  meant  to  retire 
from  b'sness." 

"Filcher,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of 
supplication,  "  if  anything  like  a  feeling  of 
pity  or  forbearance  remains  within  your 
guilty  breast,  I  implore  you  cease  to  talk 
thus.  Eeflect  upon  the  dreadful  crime  you 
have  committed,  and  yield  to  compunction, 
remorse,  and  not  to  brutal  levity." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  again  laughed  the  hardened 
miscreant,  Filchei",  "  wery  pretty,  an'  wery 
cutting  too,  if  it  vosn't  as  it's  ag'in  my  re- 
ligion, I'm  blessed  if  I  couldn't  shed  tears 
as  big  as  lap- stones.  But  I  say,  guvner, 
wot  a  pity  it  is  that  yer  should  have  mistaken 
yer  wocashun;  for  I'd  stake  my  solemn  davy 
that  natur'  meant  yer  for  a  parson  'stead  of  a 
prig.     Ha,  ha,  ha!  " 

And  the  consummate  villain  laughed  so 
violently  at  his  self-imagined  wit  that  the 
tears  which  any  feeling  of  kindness  or  sym- 
pathy had  never  drawn  forth  started  to  his 
eyes. 

Beaufort  again  averted  his  gaze,  for  he 
could  not  bear  to  look  upon  that  ugly  coun- 
tenance which  now  appeared  perfectly  hide- 
ous and  unnatural. 

"  Veil,  veil,"  said  Sam,  when  he  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  himself  to  speak,  "I  must 
not  give  vay  tooj^iuch  to  my  nat'ral  feelin's 
or  I  shall  sartiuly  bust.  Come,  captain, 
drink." 

Useless  was  it  for  the  unhappy  Beaufort 
to  refuse,  for  the  ruffian  forced  it  upon  him. 
He  knew,  be  felt  that  every  drop  of  the 
accursed  drink  he  took,  was  liquid  fire  to 
his  brain  exciting  him  to  delirium,  but  he 
was  compelled  to  submit,  even  though  im- 
mediate annihilation  should  follow,  and  per- 
dition be  his  certain  doom. 

And  with  what  perfectly  fiendish  exulta- 
tion did  Filcher  ply  the  maddening  spirit 
to  his  wretched  companion— with  what  un- 
bounded satisfaction  did  he  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  its  effect. 

"  Yes,"  he  observed,  after  a  brief  pause, 
during  which  he  had,  by  way  of  a  change, 
been  quietly  communing  v\'ith  himself,  "  as 
I  wos  sayin'  captain,  the  lads  of  the  wiUage 
vill  no  doubt  be  wery  glad  to  see  us,  for 
they  haven't  not  had  the  'ouuer  of  our 
society,  since  the  night  of  the  engagement 
vith  the  traps;  an'  as  ve  shall  not  be  vitli- 
out  the  rowdy,  as  old  Smoucher  vill  ad- 
vance us  some  vhen   he   sees  the  svag,  ve 
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shall  be  able  to  carry  on  to  any  extent, 
and  have  as  jolly  a  night  of  it  as  the  heart 
can  vish  for." 

"  T  cannot — I  will  not  go  to  that  fearful 
den  of  infamy  in  my  present  state  of  mind," 
said  Beaufort, 

"  But  yer  must,"  returned  Sam,  emphatic- 
ally and  resolutely, 

Beaufort  groaned, 

"And  hark  yer,  captain,"  continued  Sam, 
"  yer'd  better  not  be  in  yer  present  state  of 
mind,  as  yer  calls  it,  vhen  ve  does  go  there, 
for  that'd  be  dangerous,  an'  might  tell  tales. 
Yer  understand  me.  It  von't  do  to  let  the 
lads  suspect  as  how  ve  knows  or  had  any- 
thing to  do  vith  the  b'sness  of  last  night. 
So  yer'd  better  vatch  it,  old  feller,  for  if  yer 
blab  anything,  I — veil,  look  out,  that's  all." 

Beaufort  too  well  undrstood  the  meaning 
of  the  villain's  threats,  and  he  shuddered, 
but  returned  no  answer. 

"  Ye're  silent,  air  yer?"  said  Sam,  "not 
sulky  I  hope,  cos  that  would  be  a  bad  job, 
an'  mightn't  agree  vith  my  temper  jist  now 
Howsomdever,  I  von't  be  cross  vith  yer,  cos 
I  happens  to  be  in  von  of  my  wery  best 
humours  this  here  arternoon.  So  vake  up, 
captain,  and  ve'll  be  as  'appy  as  sand  boys 
by-an'-by." 

Seeing  how  completely  useless  it  was  to 
remonstrate  or  supplicate  the  invlnerable 
and  inexorable  Filcher,  and  now  fearing  to 
offend  him,  Beaufort  did  endeavour  to  arouse 
himself,  to  banish  thought  for  the  present, 
at  any  rate,  and  even  to  try  to  humour  the 
ruffian. 

He  therefore  accepted  the  glass  he  offered 
him,  and  after  that  a  second  and  a  third,  and 
at  length  under  the  influence  of  the  drink, 
became  quite  reckless,  and  lost  to  all  those 
feelings  of  remorse  that  had  before  so  tor- 
tured him. 

And  much  to  the  delight  of  Filcher. 

"Brayvo,  captain,"  he  said,  approvingly 
and  encouragingly  "  this  here's  summat  like 
— now  yer  yerself  ag'in,  and  it  does  my  heart 
good  to  see  yer.  Wot's  the  use  of  being 
dull  and  moUoncholy  about  nuffin?  Alwus 
take  things  cool  an'  pleasant  as  I  does,  and 
then  ye'U  be  able  to  trot  through  life  vith  a 
contented  mind  and  a  light  heart  in  your 
buzura." 

Having  delivered  this  sage  piece  of  whole- 
some advice — which  Beaufort,  however,  al- 
though he  appeared  to  do  so,  could  not  fully 
appreciate— Sam  replenished  his  own  glass, 
and  that  of  his  companion,  and  they  both 
drank  the  contents  with  equal  avidity. 

And  thus  they  continued  to  "  enjoy " 
themselves — as  Sam  would  have  it — for  an 
hour  or  two,  till  Beaufort  became  in  that 
state  that  he  felt  fit  to  do  anything  that 
Filcher  might  require  him,  and  he  even 
was  anxious  for  the   time    to    arrive  when 


they  should  visit  the  den  of  infamy  in 
Westminster. 

At  _  length  Mr.  Jarvey  Bob  returned, 
bringing  with  him  another  scoundrel  of 
some  importance,  namely,  the  old  Jew  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  property,  Smoucher. 

We  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a 
description  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  as 
he,  no  doubt,  can  form  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  •such  characters;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  Smoucher  was  all  that  a  crafty,  de- 
signing, reckless  villain  could  be,  and  that 
he  looked  his  character  to  perfection, 

Sam  Filcher,  with  his  natural  good  hu- 
mour and  friendly  feeling  towards  one  of 
the  "  purfeshun,"  politely  pressed  the  Jew  to 
take  a  glass ;  but  Smoucher  was  too  much 
of  a  man  of  business  to  partake  of  any- 
thing that  might  have  a  pernicious  effect 
upon  his  calculating  powers  in  striking  a 
bargain ;  he,  therefore,  with  an  apology, 
begged  to  decline  Sam's  invitation,  and  hav- 
ing warmly  congratulated  the  latter  and 
Beaufort  upon  their  previous  night's  exploits, 
and  the  success  that  had  attended  them,  the 
bag  with  its  valuable  contents  was  removed 
from  the  place  where  it  had  been  deposited, 
and  old  Smoucher  went  to  work  at  once. 

There  was  some  haggling,  and  caviling, 
and  hard  contention  before  they  could  finally 
agree,  but  at  length  a  bargain  was  struck — 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course  was  by  no 
means  unfavourable  to  the  Jew — the  sura 
agreed  upon  was  promptly  paid,  or  as  Sam 
Filcher  more  elegantly  and  characteristically 
called  it,  "  paid  down  upon  the  nail,"  the 
bag  was  placed  by  Smoucher  in  a  clothes  bag 
— he  having  one  of  his  fraternity  waiting 
outside  to  receive  it,  and  to  carry  it  home 
for  him — and  after  having  now  accepted  Sara 
Filcher's  invitation  by  tossing  off  a  bumper 
in  a  style  which  showed  he  was  by  no  means 
unaccustomed  to  indulge  in  such  wholesome 
libations,  the  old  J  ew  receiver  took  his  de- 
parture, much  to  the  relief  of  Beaufort,  who 
had  been  in  a  state  of  much  excitement 
while  the  stolen  property  was  in  sight,  and 
being  bargained  for. 

The  sum  of  money  which  he  now  found 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  himself  and  Sam 
Filcher,  also  served  to  raise  his  spirits,  and 
by  the  time  he  had  partaken  of  another  glass 
or  two,  he  had  banished  all  gloomy  thoughts 
from  his  mind,  stifled  every  feeling  of  re- 
morse, and  was  ready  to  meet  all  the  wishes, 
and  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  worthy 
Mr.  Sam  Filcher  in  everything. 

The  sharing  of  the  ill  gotten  cash  was  the 
next  important  business  to  be  transacted, 
and  that  was  quickly  disposed  of  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  to  all  parties.  Bob 
was  most  liberally  remunerated  for  the  valu- 
able services  he  had  rendered,  and  for  which 
he  felt  extremely  grateful;  the  bulk  of  the 
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money  Beaufort  and  Filcher  then  equally 
divided  between  each  otlier,  and  they  hav- 
ing all  taken  a  friendly  glass  "  upon  the 
strength  of  it,"  that  part  of  the  business  was 
completed  to  their  heart's  content. 

Night  came  at  last,  and  Sam  and  Beau- 
fort, having  managed  sufficiently  to  me- 
tamorphose themselves  to  prevent  immediate 
recognition  by  any  one  on  the  way,  cautiously 
took  their  departure  from  the  dwelling  of 
Jarvey  Bob,  and  hastened  to  meet  their 
guilty  associates. 

Several  of  "  the  lads  of  the  village,"  as 
Sam  Filcher  had  called  them,  had  already 
assembled  in  the  den,  and  were  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  usual  manner,  beer,  gin, 
brandy,  rum,  and  tobacco  being  in  great  de- 
mand, and  jokes, — not  of  the  most  refined 
description  to  be  sure — oaths,  and  loud 
laughter,  passed  as  freely  as  the  glass. 

A  more  striking  collection  of  villainous- 
looking  countenances  could  not  possibly  be 
seen,  or  easily  imagined,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  that  the  character  of  each 
individual  perfectly  answered  to  the  index 
of  his  features. 

"  That  was  a  clever  crack  at  Lord  Sel- 
borne's  last  night,"  observed  one  of  the  com- 
l)any,  addressing  himself  to  no  one  in 
particular,  but  to  everybody  in  the  room ; 
"  somebody  has  got  a  good  haul." 

"  An'  good  luck  to  'em  too,"  returned  a 
fellow  who  sat  next  to  him,"  they  desarve  it, 
for  they  are  cracksmen  as  knows  their 
b'sness,  that's  sartin,  and  I  hope  they  vill 
not  be  cotched.  I  think  that  I  could  form 
a  pretty  good  guess  as  to  von  as  has  had  a 
hand  in  it." 

"And  that's  Sam  Filcher,"  said  two  or 
three  of  the  party  in  a  breath. 

"  Ah  !  the  Sprig  ov  Myrtle,  that's  he,"  re- 
plied the  man ;  "  ve  all  know  his  abilities, 
an'  'onner  him  for  it.  I  can't  say  quite  so 
much  for  his  friend  and  companion,  the 
captain,  as  he  calls  him,  he's  willian  enough 
no  doubt,  but  it's  the  pluck  as  he  vonts,  the 
pluck,  that's  it." 

In  that  opinion  every  one  coincided,  and 
after  a  few  more  observations  of  a  similar 
description,  the  subject  dropped,  and  they 
continued  their  intemperate  indulgence  with 
unabated  spirit. 

At  length  they  were  for  a  moment  inter- 
rupted, by  a  peculiar  whistle  outside  the 
door,  which  was  secured  by  a  bolt  inside. 

"  Hollo !"  said  one  of  the  ruffians,  "  there's 
some  more  of  our  pals  come  to  visit  us,  open 
the  door  old  blowbroth,  and  admit  them,  the 
more  on  us  the  merrier,  say  I.'' 

The  worthy  host  of  this  respectable 
establishment  promptly  obeyed  this  order, 
and  Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort  entered  the 
room,  and  were  received  with  the  most  hearty 
and  vociferous  demonstrations  of  welcome. 


They  immediately  found  themselves  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  festive  board,  as  the 
honoured  friends  and  associates  of  the  re- 
spectable gentlemen  congregated,  and  Sam 
Filcher,  in  order  to  convince  them  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  himself  and  his  companion 
to  endeavour  to  "  make  the  visit  pleasant," 
lost  no  time  in  giving  a  "  stiff''  order  to  the 
landlord,  namely,  to  cover  the  tables  with 
the  best  of  everything  both  to  eat,  drink,  and 
smoke  that  his  house  could  afford. 

This  order  completed,  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  they  all  went  to  work  in  right  earnest. 

"Veil,"  remarked  one  of  the  company,  "I 
am  glad  you've  come,  ve  vere  speakin'  ov 
you  and  the  captain,  Sam,  just  afore  yer 
entered  the  room." 

"Vos  yer  now?"  said  Sara,  "I  hopes  as 
how  it  vos  nuffin  disrespec'ful.'' 

"  More  to'ther,"  answered  the  fellow  ;  "  on 
the  conterairy  it  vos  all  in  yer  praise,  as  it 
should  be." 

"  Thank  yer,  my  pippin,"  said  Sam,  with 
a  grateful  smile  ;  "  yer  does  me  proud." 

"  Yes,  Sara,"  observed  another  of  the  party, 
"  ve  vos  a  speaking  ov  that  here  little  b'sness 
in  Sen  James's  Squivare,  last  night." 

Beaufort  started,  and  could  not  help  ex- 
hibiting some  signs  of  alarm,  but  Sam 
Filcher  maintained  his  usual  coolness  and 
self-possession. 

"  Wot  b'sness  ?"  he  innocently  demanded. 

"  Vy,  the  crack  at  Lord  Selborne's,  to  be 
sure,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  ah,  yes,"  returned  Sam,  carelessly, 
and  as  though  he  did  not  feel  much  interest 
in  the  little  b'sness  alluded  to ;  "I  see,  vos 
it  ov  much  account?" 

"As  though  you  didn't  know  nothink 
about  it,"  observed  another  of  the  company, 
"  as  though  you  and  the  captain  hadn't  not 
nothink  to  do  with  it.     In  course  not." 

Beaufort  felt  more  uneasy  than  before, 
but  Sam  Filcher  only  smiled  agreeably  as  he 
replied. 

"  I — now  yer  knows  wery  veil,  that 
nayther  myself  or  the  captain  couldn't  not 
do  sich  a  thing  for  the  vorld.  Howsomdever, 
ve're  cumed  here  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and  not 
to  talk  about  b'sness.  Ve're  left  the  shop  at 
home.  Here,  old  brandynose,  don't  yer  see 
that  the  pots  and  the  glasses  is  all  empty  ? 
Come  now,  vak  up,  vill  yer,  and  be  on  to  yer 
vork.  Ve  mean  to  keep  the  game  alive,  I 
can  tell  yer,  for  ve  doesn't  kill  a  pig  every 
day." 

This  speech  was  received  with  the  most 
boisterous  laughter  and  applause,  and  the 
landlord  immediately  bustled  about  with  a 
hearty  good  will,  to  execute  this  second 
order,  and  the  lawless  ruffians  continued 
their  drunken  and  noisy  revels  with  increased 
spirit. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

THE    GIBBET   ON    THE    HEATH. 

1'he  dull  hours  of  night  continued  to  pass 
merrily  away  with  the  guilty  wretches  in  the 
thieves  haunt,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
their  riotous  mu'th,  as  the  liquor  worked  its 
ba]'ueful  effects. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  singing  formed 
one  of  the  jjriucipal  features  in  the  night's 
eutertainment,  and  in  which  vocal  display 
the  jovial  Sam  Filcber  highly  distinguished 
himself  and  shone  to  great  advantage,  re- 
ceiving the  hearty  pludits  of  his  drunken 
audience. 

Again  and  again  he  was  called  upon,  and 
most  readily  responded  to  the  call,  till  he 
was  pretty  well  beaten,  and  at  last  ob- 
served : — 

"Hold  hard,  my  flowers,  yer  know  how 
wery  villin'  I'm  to  'bleege  at  any  time,  bat 
my  woful  debilities  is  almost  exhausted,  an 
I'm  nearly  knocked  out  ov  time.  How- 
somdever,  I  knows  von  more  little  bit  ov  a 
stave,  vhich  I'll  sing  yer,  an'  that  must  be 
the  last  to  night,  vithout  you'd  hav'  me 
chaunt  over  again  all  as  I've  sung  afore.  It's 
not  quite  so  flash  an'  spicy  as  most  ov  my 
ditties  are,  but  I  hope  you'll  excuse  that, 
and  now  arter  that  here  little  bit  on  a 
hexplanashun,  vith  yer  permishun,  my  svells, 
I'll  tear  avay  !" 

Thunders  of  applause  followed  this  neat 
and  gentlemanly  speech,  and  Sam  Filcher 
having  first  cleared  his  throat,  or  "  vetted 
his  vhistle" — as  he  figuratively  expressed  it 
— with  two  thirds  of  a  pot  of  heavy,  and  a 
small  go  of  "  satin,"  did  tear  away  to  the 
following  effect,  his  companions  joining  in 
chorus  most  heartily. 

SAM  FILCHER'S  SONG. 

Now ! — Listen  to  me  yer  leary  coves, 

Loddy,  foddy,  tooral  loddy,  liey  O  ! 
Jist  prick  up  yer  ears,  my  leary  coves, 
Cos,  I  knows  a  stave  yer  dearly  loves, 
Vith  my  loddy,  foddy,  &c. 

[Now  chaunt. 

Now  ! — My  old  buffer  he  learnt  it  me, 

Vith  my  loddy,  foddy,  &c., 
'Tvos  my  old  dad  as  learnt  it  me, 
An'  so,  in  course,  I  learn  it  ye, 

Vith  my  loddy,  foddy,  &c. 

[Kore-us. 

Now ! — Fust,  if  on  the  cheap  yer'd  wish  to  live, 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c-. 
If  yer  on  nufSn  a  year  vould  live, 
A  few  vise  lessons  I  vill  give, 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c. 

[Now  chaunt. 

Now  ! — This  here  you'll  find  a  famous  plan, 
Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c., 


If  yer'd  be  thought  a  spicy  man, 
Yer  must  fleece  an'  svindle  all  yer  can, 
Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c. 

[Now  chaunt. 

Now ! — Yer  must  vork  the  dodge  vith  skill, 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c.. 
Dress  fust  rate,  but  mind  yer  still. 
If  the  snip's  got  cheek  to  present  his  bill, 

Give  him  loddy,  foddy,  &c. 

[Tear  away. 

Now ! — To  go  the  'hole  hanimal  don't  fail, 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c., 
Go  the  'hole  hog  from  head  to  tail, 
Then  guv  yer  wictims  all  leg  bail, 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c. 

[Give  it  mouth. 

Now ! — If  that  here  prociss  is  too  slow, 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c., 
Vhy  a  quicker  von  I'll  quickly  show, 
Vhich  is  siimmat  vorth  yer  vhile  to  know, 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c. 

[On  to  it. 

Now ! — Get  a  couple  of  "  bull-dogs,"  extra  proof, 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c., 
Keep  fear  of  danger  quite  aloof, 
Then  you'll  be  all  right  to  pad  the  hoof, 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c. 

[Out  vith  it. 

Now  ! — "  Stand  and  deliver,''  that  here's  the  vordj 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c., 
Be't  dooke  or  squire,  markis,  lord, 
Take  no  hexcuse,  that  here's  absurd, 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c. 

[Rattle  it  out. 

Now  ! — If  the  ochre  yer'd  not  lack, 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c., 
An'  of  fortius  favyers  have  yer  whack, 
Vy,  yer  must  learn  a  crib  to  crack, 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c. 

[Kore-us. 

Now ! — So  now,  my  kids,  I've  had  my  say, 

Vith  my  loddy,  foddy,  &c., 
Do  this — yer'll  live  for  never  an'  a  day, 
If  Jack  Ketch  don't  stop  yer  by  the  vay, 

Vith  a  loddy,  foddy,  &c. 

Now  bellows  it. 

The  enthusiastic  applause  which  followed 
this  beautiful,  classical,  sentimental,  pathetic 
and  instructive  efi'usion,  was  tremendous, 
and  must  have  been  highly  flattering  to  the 
distinguished  and  accomplished  "perfeshnul" 
gentleman  who  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  afford  bis  delighted  audience  such  a  rare 
musical  treat, 

A  first  and  a  second  "  encore  "  was  voci- 
ferously and  unanimously  demanded,  and 
kindly  responded  to  by  Mr.  Filcher,  to  the 
increased  rapture  of  the  critical  gentlemen, 
in  such  matters,  present,  and  he  was  then 
with  great  reluctance  permitted  to  close  from 
his  vocal  labours  for  that  night — or  rather 
morning,  for  by  that  time  it  was  so — and  to 
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enjoy  his  glass  or  his  pot,  and  to  do  the 
otium  cum  dignitate  in  peace. 

At  length,  as  all  good  things  must  have 
an  end,  and  every  gentleman  had  drunk  till 
he  was  full  to  the  hrim,  tliey  were  compelled 
— as  Sam  Filcher  elegantly  expressed  it — to 
"  cry  a  go,"  head  after  head  dropped  sense- 
less on  the  table,  or  fell  back  in  the  chair, 
with  gaping  mouth  and  closed  eyelids,  soft 
slumber  wrapped  their  troubled  thoughts, 
their  cares  and  anxieties  in  forgetfulness, 
and  silence  reigned  in  the  thieves  haunt 
•which  was  broken  only  at  intervals  by  cer- 
tain nasal  sounds  from  the  sleepers,  which 
were  certainly  more  sonorous  than  harmoni- 
ous or  agreeable. 

It  was  not  till  a  late  hour  of  the  day  that 
gam  Richer  and  Beaufort  awoke,  about  the 
same  time,  and  then  rubbing  their  eyes,  and 
looking  stupidly  around  them,  they  found 
that  their  dissipated  companions  were  all 
gone,  and  that  they  were  left  alone  in  their 
glory. 

"Veil  ve  have  made  a  night  on  it,  an'  not 
no  mistake,"  said  Sam ;  "  how  d'yer  feel 
now,  captain  ?" 

The  "captain"  made  some  half  evasive 
reply,  which  Filcher  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand, but  it  was  quite  evident  by  his  looks 
that  he  neither  felt  remarkably  well,  or  ex- 
actly comfortable. 

"  My  head's  preshus  queer,"  remarked 
Sam,  "  I'm  afeared  I  took  a  leetle  drop  too 
much  last  night,  an'  I  doesn't  feel  disactly 
crumpets  mintus — as  they  ses  in  the  clarsicks 
—now.  This  here  von't  do,  captain,  ve 
must  try  an'  pull  our  preshus  selves  together 
ag'in.  But  fust  let's  see  if  the  tin's  all  right, 
cos  some  of  our  friends  might  have  helped 
themselves,  vhile  ve  vos  asleep,  only  kindly 
to  take  care  of  it,  of  course." 

They  did  examine  their  money,  and  found 
much  to  their  satisfaction,  as  far  as  they 
could  guess  what  they  had  spent,  that  their 
brother  thieves  had  acted  honestly  by  them. 

"  All  right,''  said  Sam, "  we're  well  breech- 
ed, captain,  and  shan't  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  tin  ve've  got  for  a  week  or  two,  vith- 
out  ve  thinks  proper,  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  to 
chuck  it  avay,  an'  I  don't  think  as  how 
either  of  us  is  quite  green  enufF  to  do  that 
here.  I  say,  guvner,  I'll  tell  yer  vot  ve'll  do 
now,  jist  to  get  ourselves  right." 

"  What's  that  ?"  demanded  Beaufort,  who 
at  that  moment  could  not  distinctly  see  any 
means  by  which  he  could  hope  to  get  himself 
"  to  rights  "•  after  the  last  night's  extraordi- 
nary debauch ;  "  go  and  get  beastly  drunk 
again,  eh?'' 

"No,"  replied  Sam,  "not  that  here  dis- 
actly, ve  have  had  one  skin  full  this  here 
last  few  hours,  I  think,  an'  ve  shall  only 
vant  a  little  refresher  now  an'  then.  But 
ve  shall  only  get  verse  instead  of  better  if 


ve  stops  any  longer  in  this  here  damned 
stinking  duujin  of  a  place.  We  must  go  an' 
wegetate." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?''  interrogated 
Beaufort,  impatiently,  "  why  don't  you  speak 
real  English?" 

"  Veil,  so  I  does,"  answered  Sara,  indig- 
nantly, "  but  it's  only  you  as  doesn't  under- 
stand the  langidge.  Ve  must  ruralise  it,  I 
s'pose  yer  knows  vot  that  here  means.  Go 
a  little  vay  out  of  town,  to  blow  the  dust 
off  us  a  bit,  an'  get  the  fresh  air.'  There, 
now  yer  understands,  don't  yer?  an'  vot  do 
yer  think  of  my  proposal?" 

"  Why,  it's  not  a  bad  one,  Sam,"  replied 
Beaufort,  "  but  we  had  better  remain  here 
till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  we  ai-e 
not  so  likely  to  be  particularly  noticed  by 
any  one.  It  might  be  dangerous  for  us  to 
go  forth  in  the  open  daylight." 

"  Stuff,"  returned  Sam,  "  you're  beginnin' 
to  alarm  yerself  ag'in.  Vot  have  ve  got  to 
fear?  There  vos  no  von  as  seed  us  at  the 
house  of  Lord  Selborne  at  the  time  of  the 
robbery,  or  afore  it,  'cept  the  old  butler,  an' 
as  he's  no  more,  he  can't  holler  about  it  yer 
know.  Come,  ve'd  better  be  off  at  vonce — 
no  von  can  suspect  as  how  ve  knows  nuflBn 
about  the  b'sness.  Stop,  let's  fust  look  to 
the  state  of  ray  pistols." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  that  for?"  has ■ 
tily  demanded  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of 
alarm. 

"  B'sness,  b'sness,"  replied  Filcher,  taking 
the  pistols  from  his  pocket,  and  preparing  to 
charge  them,  "  mustn't  not  never  lose  sight 
of  that  here,  yer  know,  captain.  Who  knows 
but  ve  might  meet  vith  a  customer  in  the 
course  of  our  country  rambles  this  here 
evening,  an'  though  ve  are  pretty  flush  of 
rowdy  jist  now,  there's  not  no  harm  in 
adding  to  the  bank,  if  ve've  only  go  a 
chance." 

"  Not  now,  Filcher,"  said  Beaufort,  ear- 
nestly, and  with  a  look  of  persuasion,  "  there 
is  no  occasion  for  business,  as  you  call  it, 
just  now,  we  had  enough  of  that  the  night 
before  last,  in  all  conscience." 

"Nonsense;  don't  be  so  pertikler  and  so 
qualmish,"  returned  Sam,  "  it'll  be  all  as 
right  as  a  trevit,  'pend  on  it;  so  jist  yer 
bustle  yerself  up  a  bit,  then  ve'll  take  von 
parting  drop  vith  old  brandynose,  and  be  off 
at  vonce." 

Beaufort  raised  no  further  objection — 
though  he  felt  far  from  easy  and  coniident — 
and  Sam  Filcher  having  re  deposited  the 
pistols  in  his  pocket,  summoned  the  landlord 
of  this  respectable  hostelrie,  whom  he  in- 
formed of  the  intentions  of  himself  and 
Beaufort — of  which  he  expressed  his  appro- 
bation— and  requested  him  to  bring  a  re» 
viver  for  all  three  of  them  at  parting. 

It  was  quickly  done,  and  Sam  and  his  com- 
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panion  having  Lid  the  worthy  host  adieu> 
emerged  from  the  den  into  the  street,  and 
proceeded  to  get  out  of  the  locality  or  any- 
where, where  they  were  likely  to  be  known, 
as  quickly  as  they  could. 

"  Had  we  not  better  return  to  Bob's 
house,  and  get  him  to  drive  us  in  his  vehicle, 
where  we  should  be  safe  from  observation  ?" 
suggested  Beaufort,  cautiously,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  No,"  answered  Sam,  "  that  here'd  cause 
too  much  delay;  asides  it  vouldn't  answer 
my  vishes,  vhich  is  to  foot  it,  cos  yer  see, 
the  hexersise  vill  do  us  good.  Come  along 
vill  yer?  An'  no  more  hobjexions,  if  yer 
please.'' 

Beaufort  saw  it  was  useless  to  try  to  per- 
suade Sam — who  seemed  determined  to  have 
it  all  his  own  way — and  he  therefore  aban- 
doned the  attempt,  but  he  continued  to  look 
cautiously  and  fearfully  about  him,  to  see 
tliat  they  were  not  observed,  or  watched  by 
any  one,  from  whom  there  might  be  reason 
to  apprehend  danger. 

Sam  Filcher,  however,  was  on  his  guard, 
and  led  the  way  by  the  most  bye,  and  un- 
frequented streets,  until  they  had  got  to 
some  considerable  distance  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  by  that  time  the  shadows  of 
evening  had  began  to  fall  around,  and 
Beaufort  became  a  little  more  confident. 

They  suddenly  came  upon  a  brick  wall 
which  enclosed  a  building,  and  here  Beau- 
fort suddenly  stopped,  and  uttered  a  faint 
cry  of  alarm  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  something 
which  he  trembled  to  see. 

"Vot'sthe  matter  vith  yer  now?"  hastily 
demanded  Sam  Filcher,  and  with  an  oath, 
"  vot  the  devil  are  yer  starin'  at  in  that 
manner,  an'  a  trembling'  as  if  yer'd  got  the 
hagur  ?  Hav'  yer  fears  got  hold  ov  that  here 
preshus  chicken-heart  ov  yourn  again  ?'' 

"  Look !  don't  you  see  ?"  replied  Beaufort, 
in  an  agitated  voice,  and  pointing  to  the  wall. 

"  In  course  I  does,  vithout  barnacles,"  said 
Sam,  "  an'  vot  ov  it  ?  It's  only  a  bill,  a 
hofferin'  two  hundred  pounds  revard  to  any 
von  who  may  give  sich  hinformation  as  shall 
lead  to  the  happerhehenshun,  an'  conwiction 
ov  the — my  eyes !  the  perpeteraturs  ov  the 
robbery  an  murder  at  Lord  Selborne's. 
Come  along,  captain,  through  this  dark  lane, 
and  into  the  tields  as  quick  as  thought, 
blow'd  if  this  here's  at  all  a  pleasant  thing 
to  look  at " 

For  the  first  time  since  the  perpetration  of 
that  dreadful  crime — the  brief  facts  of  which 
the  placard  at  which  himself  and  Beaufort 
were  gazing — the  guilty,  hardened,  and 
brutal  Sam  Filcher,  exhibited  signs  of  fear, 
if  not  remorse.  His  knees  knocked  togetlier 
his  face  became  ghastly  pale,  his  features, 
for  a  moment  or  two  were  slightly  convulsed 
and  his  lips  quivered. 


He  cast  a  fearful  glance  around,  as 
though  he  expected  to  see  the  officers  of 
justice  approaching  to  apprehend  him,  then 
grasping  the  wrist  of  the  still  more  terrified 
Beaufort,  he  hurried  him  away  from  the 
spot  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  without  saying 
another  word- 
Along  a  dark  and  narrow  lane — over- 
shadowed on  either  side  by  tall  trees,  and  at 
the  corner  of  which  the  building,  on  the  wall 
of  which  the  bill  that  had  so  greatly  excited 
their  terrors,  was  posted,  stood — they  pro- 
ceeded at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  without 
meeting  with  any  one,  and  passing  through 
a  stile  at  the  end  of  it,  they  entered — as  Sam 
had  said,  and  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  locahty — upon  the 
green  fields,  which  were  now  in  their  bright 
verdure,  smiling  in  the  pale  moonlight,  and 
looking  too  beautiful  for  the  feet  of  such 
guilty  wretches  as  them  to  pollute  and 
desecrate  with  their  tread. 

But  it  was  not  until  they  had  proceeded 
to  some  distance,  and  had  assured  themselves 
that  there  was  no  one  near  to  observe  them, 
that  they  ventured  to  stop  to  take  breath, 
and  endeavour  to  recover  themselves  from 
the  panic  into  which  they  had  been  thrown. 

And  then,  after  puffing  and  blowing  a 
little,  with  the  heat,  and  the  speed  at  which 
he  had  been  proceeding,  and  a  slight  twinge 
of  the  features,  Sam  Filcher  quickly  became 
himself  again,  and  every  symptom  of  the 
temporary  fear  which  hadjust  before  assailed 
him,  vanished. 

"Ha!  ha!"  he  laughed,  in  his  usual 
coarse  and  careless  manner,  "  my  preshus 
eyes !  ha !  ha !  only  now  for  to  go  for  to 
think  that  Sam  Filcher,  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle, 
an'  the  pride  of  Vestminister,  should  make 
sich  a  damned  fool  ov  hisself,  as  to  be  fright- 
ened by  a  sheet  of  printed  paper,  the  same 
as  if  as  how  he  had  seen  a  hobbergoblin' ; 
ha !  ha !  vot  a  start ;  veil  I  never  1  ha  ! 
ha!  ha!" 

And  the  fun  of  the  idea  seemed  so  much 
to  tickle  his  fancy,  that  he  continued  to 
laugh  till  he  was  red  in  the  face,  and  the 
tears  gushed  to  his  eyes. 

Beaufort  who  had  far  from  recovered  from 
his  alarm,  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  or 
two  with  mingled  feelings  of  horror  and  dis- 
gust, and  then — although  he  well  knew  that 
all  expostulation  was  completely  throwa 
away  upon  the  insensible  ruffian — said — 

"Forbear,  Filcher,  again  I  desire  you  to 
cease  this  brutal  levity,  and  treat  not  that 
with  indifference  and  derision  which  may  be 
the  means  of  bringing  us  both  ere  long  to  a 
fearful  and  ignominious  death.  The  bill 
which  we  have  just  seen  speaks  a  solemn 
warning,  which  you,  yes  even  you,  with  all 
your  bravado,  cannot  I  know  be  quite  in- 
sensible to," 
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"  It's  a  lie !  "  exclaimed  Sam,  passionately, 
and  with  an  oath  ;  "  it  don't  not  trouble  me 
at  all ;  do  yer  take  me  to  be  sich  a  lily-heavted 
cur  as  yerself?  Tf  I  thought  as  bow  I  vos, 
or  vos  at  all  likely  ever  to  be  so,  blest  if  I 
vouldn't  cut  tbisbere  preshus  wizen  of  mine 
directly,  and  only  jist  think  vot  a  terrible 
loss  to  society  Sam  Filcher  the  Sprig  of 
Myrtle  vould  be.  Vhy  tbey  vouldn't  not 
never  recover  it  by  any  possible  means  vot- 
somdever." 

Beaufort  looked  at  him  with  increased 
disgust  and  hatred  for  a  minute,  but  did  not 
condescend  to  waste  his  breath  to  make  any 
reply,  and — after  a  pause,  diu'ing  which  he 
had  been  cautiously  looking  about  him,  and 
as  he  himself  very  expressively  said,  at  the 
same  time  "  axing  himself  a  few  kevestuns," 
— Sam  said — 

No.  37. 


"  It's  no  use  a  standing  pattering  here 
about  Jiuffin,  so  come  along,  captain,  ve'd 
better  get  on  the  road." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  interrogated 
Beaufort. 

"  Can't  say  ;  no  vhere's  in  pertikler." 

"  Hadn't  we  better  return  to  town?" 

"  No." 

"  What  place  is  this  ?" 

"Vhy,  don't  yer  see,''  answered  Sam, 
"  you  ought  to  know  this  here  place  veil 
enuff,  seeing  as  how  you  an'  I  have  done 
good  b'sness  not  far  from  it,  some  years  ago." 

"  I  don't  remenaber  it." 

"  Yer  don't  vant  to  do,  I  s'pose,"  returned 

Filcher;    "veil  then  I'll  jist  vake  yer  up. 

Another  kevarter  of  a  'our  vill  bring  us  on 

to  the  heath,  Hownslow  Heath,  I  mean.  Now 

I  does  yer  begin  to  diskiver  yerself,  captain?" 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Beaufort,  hastily,  "  and 
witli  a  look  of  terror ;  "  let  xis  turn  back, 
Filcher.'^ 

"  Turn  back  be  damned,"  said  Eilcher, 
witli  a  look  of  the  most  ineffable  scorn ; 
"  vot  for  ?" 

"  I  dare  not  cross  the  beatli  to-night." 
"  Oh,  I  see,  afeard  of  the  gibbet,  an'  that 
here  skilinton  that's  in  it,  eh  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
veil  now,  I'm  a  rum  feller,  I  dare  say,  but  I 
never  thinks  of  a  coming  this  here  vay  vith- 
out  a  paying  of  my  'spects  to  the  skilinton 
in  the  gibbet.  P'raps  yer  doesn't  know  who 
he  vos ;  but  I  does,  poor  feller,  for  many  a 
'appy  lush  ve've  had  togetlier  vlien  he  vos 
alive,  an'  up  in  the  stirrups.  Vliy,  them 
here  old  bones  vot  is  fast  a  droppin'  to  pieces 
is  all  as  is  left  of  my  worry  old  pertikler,  the 
celybrayted  Jerry  Jumper,  von  of  the  best 
roadsmen  an'  slashing  cracksmen  as  never 
vos.  He  vos  topped  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
an'  that  here's  the  vay  in  vhich  they  sarved 
his  preshus  remains  aftervards.  Bat  I  don't 
suppose  he  cared  much  about  their  hanging 
of  his  karkisup  to  dry.  Howsomdever,  he's 
never  been  known  to  grumble  about  it,  as 
I've  heerd." 

"I  shall  go  back,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort, 
turning  to  do  so. 

"  No  yer  don't,"  returned  Filcher,  laconi- 
cally, but  resolutely,  and  grasping  his  wrist ; 
"  vhy  d'yer  pursewere  in  a  makin'  of  such  a 
blessed  fool  of  yerself?  Kim  on,  I  say,  for 
I'm  in  a  hurry  jist  now.  On  t'other  side  of 
the  heath  is  the  Cat  an'  Bagpipes,  von  of 
my  old  hot-hells ;  they  sells  fust  rate  gutter 
an'  blue  ruin  there,  an'  there  ve  can  enjoy 
ourselves  arter  this  here  preshus  valk,  an' 
put  up  for  the  night,  if  ve  likes.  Kim  along 
— an'  no  more  hnmljug" 

Eilcher  forced  him  from  the  spot  as  he 
thus  spoke,  and  Beaufort  had  no  alternative 
but  to  submit  in  silence,  though  he  trembled 
as  he  did  so. 

A  few  minutes  more,  as  Sam  had  said, 
brought  them  on  to  the  heath,  upon  which 
the  moon  was  then  shining  brightly. 

Beaufort  shuddered  as  he  cast  a  fearful 
glance  across  that  place  rendered  notorious 
by  the  many  dreadful  crimes  that  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  perpetrated  upon  it ; 
but  Sam  Filcher,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to 
view  it  with  the  most  profound  reverence 
and  admiration  as  something  sacred. 

"  Ah,"  he  observed,  "  many  a  fine  feller  as 
has  been  worms  meat  for  years,  has  extin- 
guished themselves  on  this  here  preshus  old 
heath.  Veil,  as  the  poit  ses,  all  'onner  to 
their  mem'ry,  I  say.'' 

Having  thus  feelingly  delivered  himself  of 
this  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  de- 
parted worth,  Sam  Filcher  sighed,  and  once 
more  proceeded,  still  retaining  his  hold  of 
Beaufort's  wrist. 


"  We  can  avoid  the  gibbet,  Sam,"  said 
Beaufort,  tremulously. 

*'  I  vouldn't  do  so  for  the  Hinges,"  replied 
Filcher,  "  vot,  cross  this  here  blessed  heath 
vithout  a  paying  of  my  'spects  to  my  old  pal 
Jerry  ?  No,  no,  not  never,  I  think  as  how 
Sam  Filcher  knows  hisself  better  than  that 
here.  There  it  is,  svifiging  in  the  wind ; 
Don't  yer  hear  it  creak  as  it  turns  and 
twistes  ?" 

Yes,  Beaufort  did  indeed  behold  it  in  the 
moonlight,  at  a  short  distance  from  them, 
and  he  heard  it  creak  and  rattle  in  the  wind. 
He  trembled  and  hesitated  to  proceed;  but 
Sam,  with  an  oath  at  his  cowardice,  forced 
him  along,  and  the  next  moment  they  stood 
immediately  before  the  gibbet,  and  Beaufort 
stared  aghast  at  its  fearful  contents,  which 
consisted  of  the  blackened  and  mouldering 
bones  of  a  skeleton — the  ghastly  skeleton  of 
the  renowned  highwayman  and  housebreaker 
Jerry  Jumper,  as  he  had  been  familiarly 
called  in  his  lifetime,  and  who  the  worthy 
Mr.  Sam  Filcher  had  lauded  so  highly. 

Beaufort  trembled  in  every  limb,  for  he 
fancied  to  himself  what  his  own  fate  was  but 
too  likely  to  be,  and  he  could  not  resist  the 
horror  of  his  feelings. 

But  Sam  Filcher  gazed  at  the  gibbet  and 
its  contents  without  exhibiting  the  least 
emotion,  unless  it  was  a  feeling  of  sorrow 
and  regret  for  the  departed,  whose  ghastly 
remains  he  now  looked  upon. 

•'  Ah,  there  he  is,  prior  feller,''  said  the 
villain,  v/ith  peculiar  pathos,  "  at  least  all 
that  the  carrion  crows  have  left  of  him. 
Poor  Jerry,  blessed  if  I  couldn't  almost  fancy 
as  how  he  vos  a  looking  at  me  through  them 
here  old  eyeless  sockets  of  his'n,  an'  that  I 
heerd  his  jolly  laugh  as  he  used  to  rattle  it 
out  vhen  he  an'  me  vos  a  doing  our  ponge- 
low  together  vith  our  pals.  Poor  Jerry — 
veil,  it's  a  fate  as  all  good  fellers  must  kirn 
to,  an'  I  dare  say  I  shall  have  the  'onner  of 
svinging  by  the  side  of  yer  blessed  old  bones 
vhen  my  time  comes,  that  here's  one  con- 
solation." 

"I  implore  you,"  said  Beaufort,  in  the 
same  tremulous  voice,  and  with  a  look  of 
terror,  "to  leave  this  fearful  spot.  What 
gratification  can  you  feel  in  standing  here 
and  gazing  at  that  awful  and  ghastly  object  ?" 
"You're  a  drivelling  fool,"rephed  Filcher, 
contemptuously,  "  but  I  s'pose  I  must  hu- 
mour yer  for  vonce  in  a  vay;  mind,  yer 
must  show  none  of  this  here  nonsense  vhere 
ve're  a  going,  d'yer  hear  ?  Now,  kim  along, 
for  I'm  getting  dry.  Good-bye,  Jerry,  my 
old  trojint,  I  can't  be  vith  yer  always,  yer 
knows." 

With  these  words  the  ruffian  reluctantly 
moved  from  the  spot,  and  he  and  his  com- 
panion quickening  their  pace,  soon  found 
themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heath, 
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and  seated  in  the  snug  parlour  of  the  Cat 
and  Bagpipes,  with  the  necessary  refresh- 
ment before  them. 

And  here,  for  a  time,  at  least,  we  must 
leave  the  two  worthy  gentlemen. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIL 

PHOEBE,   HENBY    ASHFOKD,   AND    THE     GIPSY 
SYBIL. 

We  will  now  return  to  Phoebe  Mayfield 
and  her  friends,  whom  we  have  necessarily 
neglected  for  a  time,  in  order  to  relate  the 
particulars  that  have  occupied  the  last  two 
or  three  chapters. 

We  left  our  heroine  in  a  considerable  state 
of  excitement  after  her  painful  meeting  and 
interview  with  Lord  Selbourne,  and  it  was 
several  days  ere  she  could  recover  from  the 
torturing  effects  that  scene  had  produced. 

There  weie  times  when  Phoebe  could  al- 
most persuade  herself  that  the  penitence  of 
Lord  Selborne  was  sincere,  and  a  feeling  fast 
approaching  to  one  of  mingled  pity  and  re- 
gret would  steal  over  her,  but  it  was  only 
transient,  all  that  she  had  suffered  through 
his  heartless  treachery  was  recalled  most 
vividly  to  her  memory,  and  every  otlier  senti- 
ment but  those  of  disgust  and  abhorrence 
towards  him  were  stifled  in  her  bosom ;  and 
she  coulcPnot  but  believe  that  there  was  no 
punishment  Avhich  he  could  suffer  from  the 
remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience  that  could  be 
too  severe  for  him. 

But  could  she  really  have  correctly  read 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  agitated  the 
breast  of  that  unhappy  and  misguided  noble- 
man, her  gentle  Ijosom  must  have  been 
moved  to  compassion,  and  although  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  she  could  ever  forget, 
she  might  have  endeavoured  to  forgive,  and 
to  beseech  of  heaven  to  pardon  him  too." 

The  affectionate  and  assiduous  attentions 
of  Henry  and  his  sister  towards  that  fair 
and  amiable  being  who  was  as  precious  to 
them  as  their  own  lives,  if  possible,  increas- 
ed daily,  hourly ;  they  felt  dull  and  uneasy 
when  she  was  absent  from  their  presence, 
and  those  to  Phoebe  were  moments  of  the 
greatest  enjoyment  when  she  was  in  their 
society,  and  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
evincing  to  them  her  full  sense  of  the  large 
debt  ot  gratitude  which  she  believed  and 
felt  she  owed  them. 

And  thus  weeks  rolled  on  without  any- 
thing of  particular  moment,  or  worthy  of  a 
place  in  these  pages,  occurring.  Prosperity 
continued  to  crown  the  industiy  and  per- 
severance of  Henry  Ashford  at  the  farm, 
and  he  looked  forward  with  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  and  expectations  when  Phoebe, 


as  his  wife,  would,  if  possible,  have  still 
greater  claims  to  share  his  good  fortune,  and 
to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in.  his  welfare, 
than  she  had  at  present. 

Henry  had  even  ventured  to  press  her  to 
name  the  earliest  day  for  their  nuptials,  and 
willing  as  her  heart  was  to  acceed  to  his 
wishes,  the  still  melancholy  state  of  her  un- 
fortunate parent  alone  made  her  hesitate  to 
do  so,  and  her  lover  had  therefore  no  other 
alternative  than  patiently  to  endeavour  to 
delay  the  blissful  consummation  of  his 
fondest  hopes  and  wishes. 

At  length,  however — especially  as  a  favour- 
able change  again  took  place  in  the  health 
of  her  father,  and  his  physician  expressed 
the  most  flattering  belief  in  his  ultimate  re- 
covery-—our  heroine  did  yield  to  the  urgent 
persuasions  of  Henry  and  Amy  and  promised 
at  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  that 
period,  if  nothing  occurred  in  the  interim  to 
cause  them  to  abandon  the  idea,  to  become 
his  wife. 

Great  were  now  the  joy  and  expectations 
of  all,  and  Henry  and  his  sister  set  them- 
selves about  the  welcome  task  of  making  all 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  important 
and  auspicious  event. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village,  too,  and 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  by  whom 
they  were  so  highly  esteemed,  also  looked 
forward  to  the  day  which  was  to  unite  the 
fates  of  those  two  faithful  beings,  whose 
hearts  had  been  put  to  so  many  severe  trials, 
with  the  greatest  j)leasure  and  joyful  antici- 
pation, and  heartily  and  sincerely  wished 
that  every  happiness  might  attend  them  as 
a  just  reward  for  the  numerous  vicissitudes 
it  had  been  their  lot  to,  and  which  they  so 
patiently  endured. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  there  were 
no  persons  who  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
forthcoming  event  than  the  worthy  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stubbles,  who  were  determined  to  act 
on  the  most  liberal  and  hospitable  scale  on 
the  joyous  occasion,  in  order  to  do  full 
honour  to  those  whom  they  so  highly  es- 
teemed. 

But  notwithstanding  the  willing  assent 
which  Phoebe  had  given  to  become  the  wife 
of  one  whom  she  considered  to  be  more  than 
worthy  of  her,  and  whom  she  so  truly  and 
fondly  loved,  there  were  times  when  the  most 
torturing  doubts  and  fears  would  beset  her 
mind,  and  which  tended  in  a  great  measure 
to  mar  the  unbounded  happiness  she  would 
otherwise  have  experienced. 

Those  strange  apprehensions  and  misgiv- 
ings she  could  not  help  encouraging  while 
Lord  Selborne  still  existed,  and  many  mys- 
terious circumstances  associated  with  her 
unfortunate  connection  with  him  remained 
unexplained,  and  Henry  Ashford,  who  clearly 
read  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  endeavoured 
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all  that  he  could  to  banish  them,  but  only 
indifferently  aud  partially  succeeded. 

We  have  said  that  several  weeks  continued 
to  roll  on  in  this  manner  without  anything 
of  particular  importance  taking  place,  and 
we  will  therefore  not  seek  to  tire  the  patience 
of  the  reader  by  dwelling  upon  matters  of 
not  sufficient  interest,  but  come  at  once  to 
an  incident  which  caused  the  lovers  and  the 
gentle  Amy  considerable  alarm  at  the  time. 

Scarcely  an  evening  was  permitted  to  pass 
away,  when  the  weather  would  permit,  with- 
out the  lovers — after  Henry's  labours  of  the 
day  were  over— rambling  from  the  farm, 
among  the  beautiful  rural  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  those  pleasant  walks 
Amy  frequently  accompanied  them. 

Those  were  indeed  delightful  moments,  in 
which  Henry  and  Phoebe  jioured  forth  their 
whole  souls  into  each  other's  ears,  and  had 
a  bright  foretaste  of  the  almost  more  than 
earthly  happiness  which  they  had  hoped  was 
in  store  for  ihem. 

At  such  t  imes,  ev^ry  recollection  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  past  was  permitted  to  be 
banished  from  their  minds,  and  they  indulged 
alone  in  bright  visions  of  the  future,  which 
they  fondly  trusted,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty,  would  be  realised. 

It  will  appear  certain  to  the  reader,  that 
in  those  pleasant  rambles  the  lovers  never 
failed  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  cottage  which  was 
carefully  kept  in  the  same  state  of  order  and 
simple  beauty  to  wliich  it  had  been  restored, 
and  there  our  heroine  passed  many  of  her 
most  happy  but  at  the  same  time  melancholy 
moments. 

It  was  at  such  times,  too,  that  she  often 
had  the  sad  satisfaction  of  beholding  her 
poor  father,  when  he  was  brought  there  by 
his  keepers,  without  being  observed  by  him, 
of  gazing  upon  his  venerable  and  revered 
features,  and  of  listening  to  the  loved  tones 
of  his  voice ;  and  whilst  scalding  tears  would 
fill  her  eyes  and  stream  down  her  cheeks, 
how  fervent  were  the  mental  prayers  she 
offered  up  to  heaven  for  blessings  upon  his 
aged  head,  and  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

Sometimes  the  lovers  were  tempted  by  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  or  by  the  charm  of 
their  own  conversation,  to  extend  their  walks 
beyond  the  usual  limits,  and  it  was  upon  one 
of  the  latter  occasions  that  the  event  oc- 
cui-red  to  them  which  we  are  now  about  to 
relate. 

The  evening  ivas  indeed  most  beautiful 
for  the  season  of  the  year  which  was  rather 
advanced,  and  feeling  refreshed,  and  their 
spirits  exhihirated,  they  continued  to  ramble 
farther,  unmindful  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
of  course  having  no  reason  to  apprehend 
any  threatened  danger. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  had  just 
sunk  in  golden  pomp  behind  the  western 


hills,  leaving  a  soft  mellow  tinge  upon  the 
fields  and  valleys ;  there  was  a  calm  silence 
pervaded  all  around,  which  was  scarcely 
broken  by  the  gentle  sighing  of  the  breeze, 
which  came  fresh  and  fragrant  from  the 
parting  breath  of  many  flowers  to  the  senses, 
and  all  in  nature  at  that  hour  was  too  lovely 
to  induce  the  rambler  to  retire  from  its  en- 
joyment. 

Henry  and  Phoebe  (tliis  was  one  of  the 
occasions,  it  should  have  been  mentioned, 
that  Amy  did  not  accompany  them)  totally 
absorbed  in  delightful  conversation,  as  well 
as  charmed  and  refreshed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  weather,  did  not  abandon  their  walk,  but 
they  sauntered  slowly  on,  totally  regardless 
of  the  direction  they  took. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  their  con- 
versation was  principally  upon  their  own 
future  prospects,  and  most  glowing  and  flat- 
tering was  the  picture  that  the  fervid  imagi- 
nation and  sanguine  hopes  of  Henry  Ashford 
drew  of  the  happiness  which  was  in  store 
for  them. 

"  Oh,  Phoebe,"  he  said,  "  dear  Phoebe, 
"with  what  powerful,  what  indescribable 
emotions  does  my  heart  throb,  at  the  joyful 
anticipation  of  that  happy  day,  when  at  the 
altar,  and  in  the  presence  of  heaven,  I  shall 
be  permitted  to  call  you  by  the  holy,  the 
sacred  name  of  wife.  When  the  golden 
vision  of  halcyon  bliss  I  have  for  so  many 
years  ventured  to  indulge  in,  but  which  fate 
has  hitherto  so  cruelly  deferred,  shall  be  rea- 
lised, and  all  those  sorrows  which  we  have 
both  experienced,  and  with  such  proper  for- 
titude, patience  and  resignation  endured, 
shall  be  at  an  end.  I  can  scarcely  control 
my  feelings  within  the  bounds  of  reason  at 
the  tiansporting  thought.  And  those  bright 
fond  hopes  are  not  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed, dear  Phoebe,  I  feel  convinced  that 
they  are  not,  and  in  that  blessed  assurance 
am  content." 

Phoebe  was  about  to  make  some  reply, 
but  she  was  prevented  from  doing  so,  and 
they  were  both  startled  by  a  harsh  and  un- 
natural laugh  which  seemed  close  at  their 
elbow,  but  looking  lip  they  could  perceive 
no  one  near  them,  the  individual  who  had 
thus  rudely  and  unceremoniously  interrupted 
them,  being  probably  concealed  behind  a 
cluster  of  trees  that  grew  near  the  spot  on 
which  they  were  at  that  time  standing. 

Phoebe  felt  alarmed,  and  clung  timidly  to 
her  lover,  for  the  voice,  as  she  imagined,  was 
familiar  to  her  ears,  and  she  could  not  but 
entertain  a  secret  dread  of  what  was  about 
to  take  place. 

Henry,  however,  who,  of  course,  was  not 
to  be  so  easily  intimidated,  but  at  the  same 
time  felt  himself  indignant  at  the  vulgar  in- 
terruption, probably  by  some  prying,  igno- 
rant rustic,  looked  eagerly  towards  the  place 
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from  whence  the  laughter  had  proceeded, 
but  still  without  being  able  to  see  any  one, 
in  an  angry  and  peremptory  voice  demand- 
ed:— 

"  Who  is  it  that  dares  thus  to  mock  and 
insult  me  ?  If  they  are  not  insensible  to 
every  decent  feeling,  let  them  at  once  come 
forward  and  explain  themselves." 

There  was  another  sarcastic  and  scornful 
laugh  in  reply  to  this,  and  still  further  exas- 
perated, in  spite  of  the  timid  looks  of  our 
heroine,  who  clung  to  him  more  closely  than 
before,  Henry  was  about  to  hasten  to  the 
place  where  the  individual  was  evidently 
concealed,  when  he  was  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  the  disgusting  and  hideous  form  of 
what  could  scarcely  be  said  to  resemble  wo- 
man, which  slowly  and  stealthily  crawled 
from  behind  the  trees,  and  stood  before  them, 
one  hand  resting  on  the  head  of  a  low  crutch 
which  she  carried  to  support  her  bent  and 
tottering  frame,  and  the  other  pointing  me- 
nacingly and  wamingly  towards  them. 

Phoebe  could  not  help  giving  utterance  to 
an  exclamation  of  terror,  and  Henry  exhi- 
bited some  surprise  and  emotion,  for  it  was 
the  same  mysterious  old  gipsy  sybil  who  had 
so  frequently  before  appeared  to  them  under 
the  most  strange  and  alarming  circumstances. 

Her  form  and  features  had,  if  possible, 
become  more  frightful  and  revolting  than 
ever,  and  she  fixed  a  look  upon  Henry  and 
his  fair  companion  which  was  expressive  of 
bitter  mockery  and  malice. 

Her  hair  hung  dishevelled  over  her  neck 
and  shoulders,  her  naked  flesh  was  to  be 
seen  from  various  holes  in  her  dirty,  tattered 
garment,  and  altogether  she  was  as  repulsive 
and  liateful  a  looking  object  as  can  very  well 
be  imagined. 


CHAPTEB  LXXXni. 

GATHERING   CLOUDS.— THE    WARNING. 

For  some  minutes  the  mysterious  hag 
stood  in  the  same  attitude,  with  her  unearthly 
eyes  fixed  full  upon  the  lovers,  while  Phoebe 
stared  aghast,  and  awaited  with  trembling 
anxiety  and  curiosity  to  hear  what  she  had 
to  say. 

"  How  now,  mysterious  woman,  if  such 
indeed  you  are,"  at  length  Henry  sternly  and 
firmly  demanded,  "foul  harbinger  of  evil, 
what  means  this  intrusion  ?  For  what  pur- 
pose do  you  again  appear  before  those  whom 
you  have  so  frequently  before  annoyed  and 
insulted  by  your  presence?  Speak  your 
business  and  begone." 

A  scornful  grin  still  more  frightfully 
distorted  the  ugly  features  of  the  sybil,  as 
after  the  lapse  of   a  second  or  two,  in  the 


most  harsh,  croaking,  and  unnatural  tones 
she  thus  replied — 

"  The  sybil  comes  to  warn  and  be  obeyed, 
not  to  be  commanded.  Henry  Ashford,  and 
the  fair  being  who  trembles  as  she  now 
hangs  upon  his  arm,  will  do  well  not  to  scorn 
her  words." 

"  We  will  not  listen  to  you,"  said  Henry, 
firmly,  and  endeavouring  to  encourage  the 
terrified  Phoebe  by  a  look. 

"  But  you  must,  you  shall  listen  to  my 
words,''  exclaimed  the  singular  being,  reso- 
lutely, "  it  is  my  will  that  you  should  do  so, 
and  you  have  no  power  to  resist  it." 

"  Imposter." 

"Imposter!— ah,  beware  what  you  say. 
Woe  to  them  who  dare  seek  to  offend  me." 

"  Why  do  you  seek  those  who  require  not 
your  presence  ?  and  for  what  purpose  do  you 
thus  seek  to  intimidate  them?"  interrogated 
Henry,  losing  none  of  his  firmness  and  self- 
possession. 

"  To  warn  them  against  plunging  thought- 
lessly and  needlessly  into  that  which  may 
bring  misery  if  not  destruction  to  them," 
replied  the  sybil;  "nay,  Henry  Ashford, 
you  cannot,  you  dare  not  despise  my  words, 
however  you  may  afiect  to  do  so.  1  see  it  in 
your  changing  colour,  your  restless  eye,  your 
quivering  Tip." 

"  This  is  a  bitter  mockery,  a  vile  attempt 
to  impose  upon  my  credulity,  and  to  make 
me  the  victim  of  some  sinister  design,''  said 
Henry,  after  a  pause,  "  but  it  shall  not  suc- 
ceed. Either  at  once  explain  yourself,  or 
instantly  begone." 

"I  have  told  you  before,  rash,  haughty 
boy,''  returned  the  old  woman,  "  that  I  must 
be  obeyed  not  commanded.  You  little  know 
the  power  of  her  whom  you  thus  pretend  to 
treat  with  scorn  and  defiance." 

"  Psha,"  exclaimed  Henry,  impatiently, 
"  this  is  trifling,  and  cannot  have  the  least 
effect  on  me,  more  than  to  excite  my  utmost 
contempt.  You  have  been  listening  to  the 
conversation  between  myself  and  Phoebe 
Mayfield,  and  now  seek  to  impose  upon  and 
alarm  us  by  your  idle  predictions." 

"  I  heard  you  give  way  to  vain  hopes  and 
expectations,"  returned  the  sybil,  "  they  will 
not  be  realised,  at  least  not  for  the  present, 
and  I  therefore  seek  to  arouse  your  delusive 
dream  of  speedy  happiness,  which  can  only 
end  in  disappointment.  The  marriage  be- 
tween yourself  and  her  who  now  stands 
trembling  by  your  side  is  forbidden — it 
must  not  take  place." 

In  spite  of  his  efibrts  to  remain  firm,  and 
to  treat  the  mysterious  woman's  words  with 
scorn,  Henry  Ashford  could  not  but  feel  im- 
pressed by  the  emphatic  manner  in  which 
she  spoke,  and  our  heroine,  who  was  too 
greatly  agitated  so  say  a  word,  during  the 
time  of  this  singular  interview,  could  not 
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forbear  an  exclamation  of  mingled  surprise, 
anguish  and  despair,  at  tlie  last  observations 
of  the  sybil,  and  she  trembled  violently  in 
every  limb. 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  ancient  gipsy,  gazing 
with  something  like  a  look  of  compassion, 
or  at  least  as  well  as  her  ugly  features  were 
capable  of  expressing  such  a  feeling,  upon 
the  pale  countenance  of  the  agitated  girl, 
"you  tremble,  damsel,  and  well  you  may, 
for  the  cup  of  your  sorrows  is  not  yet  filled 
to  the  brim;  the  time  is  yet  distant  when 
the  dark  clouds  that  have  so  long  obscured 
your  fate  shall  be  dispersed.  Beware,  your- 
self and  your  lover  stand  upon  the  brink 
of  destruction,  and  one  false,  one  rash  step 
will  not  only  bring  ruin,  but  bitter  shame 
and  remorse  upon  you." 

Phoebe  again  looked  appalled  at  the  sybil, 
but  could  not  utter  a  word.  Every  observa- 
tion which  had  fallen  from  her  lips  had 
penetrated  deeply  to  her  heart,  and  even 
Henry  could  not  help  being  startled  by  t!ie 
strange  prognostications  that  the  sybil  so 
vehemently  uttered. 

But  he  quickly  recovered  himself,  and  in 
somewhat  subdued  tones,  but  the  same  firai- 
ness  of  demeanour,  he  said— 

"Old  woman,  what  your  motives  may  be 
in  thus  endeavouring  to  alarm  those  who 
never  did  you  any  possible  injury,  I  know 
not,  but  it  is  time  that  there  was  an  end  of 
tliis.  What  mean  your  last  ambiguous  ob- 
servations?" 

"  They  mean,"  replied  the  gipsy,  "  that 
every  law  and  right  at  present  forbid  the 
union  of  yourself  and  Phoebe;  and  that 
should  you  persist  in  it  a  curse  will  pursue 
you  both.  Mark  my  woi'ds,  and  rest  assured 
that,  in  spite  of  your  scepticism,  they  will 
be  fulfilled  ;  as  I  have  once  before  predicted, 
blood  must  be  shed,  murder  must  be  com- 
mitted ere  the  once  happy  and  innocent 
Phoebe  Mayfield  can  become  the  lawful  bride 
of  Henry  Ashford." 

Phoebe  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror 
and  sunk  senseless  in  the  arms  of  her  lover, 
and  when  he  for  an  instant  removed  his  eyes 
from  her  pale  countenance  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  sybil,  he  found  that  she  was  gone. 

Astonishment,  incredulity,  and  anguish 
agitated  the  breast  of  Henry,  who  gazed 
vacantly  in  the  direction  which  he  imagin- 
ed the  old  woman  to  have  taken,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  he  was  so  bewildered  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  about.  Tlie 
last  words  that  she  had  so  emphatically 
spoken,  however,  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears 
with  thrilling  effect,  and  he  could  not  but 
reflect  upon  them  with  a  sensation  of  fear 
which  he  had  before  believed  himself  to  be 
quite  incapable. 

But  his  anxious  attention  was  now  called 
to  the  insensible  Phoebe,  on  whom  he  feared 


that  the  alarming  observations  or  predictions 
of  the  sybil,  as  she  called  herself  would  have 
the  most  painful  effect,  and  he  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  recal  her 
to  consciousness,  in  which  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, but  so  great  was  her  agitation  and 
alarm,  that  it  was  not  till  after  she  had 
given  free  vent  to  a  copious  flood  of  tears 
that  she  could  at  all  recover  herself. 

Henry  by  the  most  tender  and  soothing 
observations  endeavoured  to  tranqullise  her 
feelings,  but  he  found  that  a  most  difficult 
task  to  accomplish,  notwithstanding  tliat 
Phoebe  fully  appreciated  his  affectionate 
efforts,  and  tried  by  every  means  iu  her  power 
to  conquer  her  feelings. 

It  was  now  night,  and  rather  dark  and 
cheerless,  in  comparison  with  the  fineness  of 
the  day  and  evening,  the  moon,  which  had 
arisen,  only  showing  her  face  at  intervals 
from  behind  a  mass  ot  clouds,  and  as  the 
air  had  become  keen,  Henry  was  anxious 
that  they  should  return  home,  where  he 
knew  that  his  sister  would  be  impatienlly 
awaiting  them,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  Come,  dear  Phoebe,"  he  said,  "  let  us 
quit  this  lonely  spot,  and  once  more  seek 
the  society  of  Amy,  who  may  probably  begin 
to  feel  surprised  and  uneasy  at  the  length  of 
our  absence." 

Phoebe  made  no  rejily,  but  after  casting 
an  anxious  look  around  through  the  dark- 
ness as  though  she  again  expected  to  see 
the  repulsive  form  and  features  of  the  old 
woman  whose  mysterious  words  and  con- 
duct had  so  much  alarmed  her,  she  suffered 
liim  to  conduct  her  from  the  spot. 

They  proceeded  to  some  little  distance  in 
silence,  but  at  length  our  heroine  in  a 
melancholy  and  agitated  voice  said — 

"Oh,  Henry,  how  torturing  and  alarming 
is  this  mysterious  adventure;  and  how  do 
I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  awful  and 
threatening  observations  of  that  fearful  old 
woman." 

"Endeavour  to  banish  them  from  your 
memory,  Phoebe,"  returned  her  lover,  "  or 
at  least  give  them  not  a  serious  thought, 
for  they  are  indeed  unworthy  of  it.  Why 
should  the  wild  observations  and  prognos- 
tications of  a  maniac  or  impudent  impostor 
trouble  us?" 

"Alas,"  sighed  Phoebe,  '*  there  was  some- 
thing so  earnest  and  impressive  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  uttered  them,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  despise  them  or  to 
treat  them  with  that  indifference  which  you 
would  advise,  Henry.  I  fear  that  cruel  fate 
is  still  against  us,  and  that  fresh  troubles 
are  in  store  for  us  to  crush  those  bright 
hopes  we  had  so  fondly  formed  and  che- 
rished." 

"Exert  yourself  to  the  utmost,  dear  Phoebe, 
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I  implore  you,  to  dismiss  those  painful 
thoughts  and  dismal  forebodings  from  your 
mind,"  said  Henry,  with  a  look  of  aflt'ectiouate 
joersuasion. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  she  returned,  "  they 
will  continue  to  haunt  my  imagination,  in 
spite  of  all  my  efforts,  and  the  longer  I  re- 
flect on  them,  the  more  powerful  and 
irresistible  becomes  the  impression  they  have 
made.  But  the  latter  fearful  predictions 
of  the  sybil,  what  terrible  doubts,  sur- 
mises, and  conjectures  torture  and  distract 
my  brain  when  I  think  of  them.  Jf  we  are 
to  believe  in  the  predictions  of  this  mysteiious 
woman,  Henry  (and  I  must  confess  that  not- 
withstanding I  would  fain  do  so,  I  cannot 
become  quite  incredulous)  we  must  not,  dare 
not  think  of  uniting  our  fates  at  present,  lest 
we  would  i^lunge  ourselves  into  irretrievable 
ruin  and  misery,  and  that  a  deed  of  blood 
must  be  perpetrated  ere." 

"  Oh,  interrupted  Henry  impatiently,"  that 
idea  is  far  too  monstrous,  too  improbable, 
my  dear  Phoebe,  to  give  it  any  serious  con- 
sideration even  for  a  moment.  Besides  it  is 
only  giving  way  to  the  weakness  of  supersti- 
tion, to  place  any  confidence  in  the  extrava- 
gant and  ridiculous  prognostications  of  this 
wretched  old  creature,  which  coming  from 
such  a  source  particularly  are  only  worthy 
of  pity  and  contempt." 

"  Oh,  wouldthatlcould  think  so,  Henry," 
returned  Phoebe,  "  but  even  at  the  risk  of 
appearing  weak  and  credulous,  I  cannot  do 
so.  How  deeply  do  I  regret  that  this  event 
should  ever  have  occurred  to  us." 

"In  that  wish  I  sincerely  coincide,"  re- 
plied her  lover,  "but  I  pray  you,  Phoebe, 
not  to  unnecessarily  agitate  yourself,  and  to 
try  to  conquer  the  feelings  to  which  the 
strange  and  unpleasant  occurrence  has  given 
rise." 

Phoebe  shook  her  head  mournfully,  but 
she  still  endeavoured  to  comply  with  his 
advice." 

They  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  farm, 
which  they  entered,  and  found  Amy — who 
as  her  brother  had  anticipated  began  to  feel 
alarmed  at  the  length  of  their  absence — ^just 
in  the  act  of  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak 
to  go  in  search  of  them. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

GLOOMY   rOEEEODINGS. 

The  gratification  of  Amy  at  the  return  of 
her  brother  and  our  heroine,  was  fully 
evinced  by  the  manner  in.  which  she 
welcomed  them. 

"  Dear  brother  and  Phoebe,"  she  re- 
marked, "  you  must  have  extended  your  walk 


greatly  to  be  so  long  away  from  home,  and  I 
must  confess  that  1  began  to  feel  most 
anxious  for  your  return,  for  you  know  tliat  I 
feel  sad  and  lonely  when  deprived  of  your 
society.  But  dear  me,  Phoebe,  how  pale 
and  agitated  you  look,  and  you  Henry  ap- 
pear excited.  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what  is 
the  cause  of  this?  Has  auytiiing  happened 
to  disturb  you  since  you  have  been  away 
from  home  ?'' 

"Yes,  Amy,''  rejDlied  her  brother,  "we 
have  indeed  met  with  rather  an  exciting  and 
unpleasant  adventure,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
it  will  be  some  time  before  Phoebe  will  be 
able  to  banish  it  from  her  recollection.  I 
am  happy  to  think,  however,  that  I  was  with 
her  at  the  time,  or  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  consequences  might  have  been." 

"  Alas,  Amy,"  observed  our  heroine,  "  T 
assure  you  as  your  brother  can  vouch  for, 
that  I  am  not  thus  agitated  without  good 
reason,  the  adventure  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  alarming  description,  and 
I  cannot  think  of  it  without  fear  and  mis- 
givings." 

Amy's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  she 
requested  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
particulars,  with  which  her  brother  complied, 
and  we  need  not  say  with  what  astonishment 
and  interest  she  listened  to  him,  being 
fi'equently  compelled  to  interrupt  him  in 
order  to  give  expression  to  her  feelings. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  and 
disagreeable  event,"  she  remarked,  when 
Henry  had  concluded;  "and  I  do  not 
wonder,  my  dear  Phoebe,  at  the  agitation 
you  exhibit.  What  can  be  the  real  character 
of  this  mysterious  old  woman,  or  the  motives 
for  her  singular  conduct?" 

"  Indeed  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,''  re- 
plied our  heroine,  "and  the  longer  I  en- 
deavour to  unravel  the  mystery,  the  more  do 
I  become  involved  in  doubt  and  perplexity. 
I  would  fain  treat  it  with  contempt,  and  try 
to  banish  it  from  my  memory,  but  find  it 
impossible  to  do  so." 

"  'Tis  strange,  most  strange  and  inexplic- 
able,'' said  Amy,  after  a  moment's  reflection; 
"  but  still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
only  probable  conclusion  to  arrive  at  is,  that 
this  singular  being  is  either  some  unfortunate 
maniac  or  impudent  imposter." 

"That  is  just  my  opinion,  Amy,"  said  her 
brother,  "  and  I  need  not  say  how  anxious  I 
am  that  Phoebe  should  endeavour  to  think 
so  too.  To  believe  in  the  wild  assertions, 
and  idle  prophecies  of  such  a  miserable  old 
creature,  is  simply  preposterous,  and  were  it 
not  lor  her  great  age,  it  would  be  nothing 
more  than  just  an  proper  that  she  should  bs 
severely  punished,  and  as  it  is,  she  ought 
certainly  to  be  confined  in  some  lunatic 
asylum.  Come,  my  dear  Phoebe,  I  beg  of 
you  to  arouse  yourself  from,  the  gloomy  train 
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of  tbouglit,  and  the  dismal  forebodings  which 
the  words  of  the  so-called  sybil  have  excited 
in  your  breast,  and  depend  upon  it  no  harm 
will  come  of  this  adventure." 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do  so,'' 
answered  Phoebe,  "  but  at  present  I  cannot, 
especially  when  I  remember  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  her  predictions  were  ful- 
filled. There  is  something  about  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  this  old  woman,  which 
I  find  it  totally  impossible  to  penetrate.  Her 
appearance  to  me  has  ever  been  the  harbinger 
of  some  approaching  evil." 

"  Such  is  the  impression  which  you  have 
allowed  to  get  possession  of  your  mind, 
Phoebe,"  observed  Amy,  "but  still  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  all  imagination,  and 
I  should  be  most  happy  to  see  you  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion." 

"Well  said,  my  dear  sister,"  remarked 
Henry,  "and  I  perfectly  coincide  in  yeur 
views  and  wishes.  Come,  Phoebe,  I  know 
you  will  exert  yourself  to  conquer  these  very 
natural,  but  at  the  same  time  torturing 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  fear  not  but  the 
just  God  above  will  watch  over  and  protect 
you,  and  avert  all  those  evils  which  you  now 
so  seriously,  but  I  trust,  groundlessly,  appre- 
hend.'' 

Our  heroine  fixed  upon  him  and  his 
amiable  sister  a  look  of  gratitude,  which 
spoke  far  more  eloquently  than  language 
could  possible  have  done,  and  did  endeavour 
to  tranquillise  her  feelings,  and  in  some 
measure  succeeded. 

After  some  further  conversation,  as  it  was 
then  getting  late,  they  separated  for  the 
night,  and  Phoebe  retired  to  her  chamber, 
where,  throwing  herself  in  a  chair  near  the 
window,  she  gave  free  indulgence  to  those 
painful  and  conflicting  thoughts  to  which 
the  extraordinary  and  bewildering  events  of 
the  evening  naturally  gave  rise. 

Every  word  that  the  fearful  old  gipsy 
sybil  had  given  utterance  to  recurred  most 
vividly  to  her  memory,  and  in  spite  of  her 
utmost  endeavours  to  do  so,  and  all  that  her 
lover  and  his  sister  had  said  and  advised 
upon  the  subject,  she  found  it  completely 
impossible  to  do  away  with  the  impression 
they  had  made  upon  her  or  to  treat  them 
with  indifierence. 

When  too  she  remembered  the  circum- 
stances of  her  first  meeting  with  the  old 
woman,  which  was  in  the  company  of  her 
betrayer,  on  the  fatal  occasion  of  her  elope- 
ment, the  warning,  the  predictions  that  she 
had  then  uttered,  and  which  had  all  laeen 
fulfilled  to  the  very  letter,  she  could  not  but 
place  some  confidence  in  what  she  asserted, 
or  half  viewing  ber  with  a  certain  degree  of 
awe  and  dread,  which  no  argument  or 
persuasion  could  stifle  in  her  bosom. 

Thus  reflecting,  the  unhappy  Phoebe  sat 


for  some  time  ^before  she  could  make  up  her 
mind  to  retire  to  rest,  and  meditation  did  but 
serve  to  involve  her  still  further  in  fruitless 
conjectures,  and  to  increase  her  fears  and 
perplexity. 

What  a  fearful  mystery  was  there  about 
the  least  observations  of  the  sybil,  the 
prophecy  she  had  spoken,  the  warning  she 
had  so  solemnly  uttered.  How  was  she  to 
unravel  it  ?  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  do 
so,  and  she  shuddered  with  horror  when  she 
thought  of  it.  But  could  she  treat  it  with 
scorn  and  derision  ?  Ah,  no,  she  could  not, 
she  dared  not,  and  it  was  that  feeling  which 
tortured  her  more  than  all. 

The  window  at  which  Phoebe  which  seated 
was  standing  partially  open,  and  notwith- 
standing the  night  air  was  keen,  her  mind 
was  too  busily  occupied  othervvays  for  her  to 
think  to  elose  it. 

The  clouds  that  had  before  overcast  the 
moon,  now  had  dispersed,  and  she  shone 
forth  in  all  her  usual  silvery  splendour, 
shedding  a  chaste  and  mellow  radiance  upon 
all  round. 

Phoebe  cast  a  vacant  glance  upon  the 
picturesque  and  romantic  scenery,  of  which 
an  almost  uninterrupted  view  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  window  where  our  heroine 
was  seated,  and  which  at  that  time  was 
rendered  as  clear  and  distinct  as  in  the  noon- 
day sun,  but  her  mind  was  too  busy  to  sufler 
her  to  be  sensible  to  its  beauties. 

Suddenly,  however,  she  was  aroused  from 
this  lethargy  of  agonising  thought,  by  ob- 
serving a  human  form  approaching  the  farm 
in  a  slow  and  stealthy  manner. 

Phoebe  instinctively  shuddered  when  she 
belield  it,  and  that  feeling  was  strengthened 
when  on  its  advancing  nearer  she  discovered 
it  to  be  that  of  a  female. 

At  length  it  came  so  near  that  she  could 
clearly  recognise  it,  and  her  agitation  may 
he  imagined  when  she  discovered  it  to  be 
the  fearful  and  mysterious  being,  who  then 
so  painfully  occupied  all  her  thoughts,  the 
gipsy  sybil! 

Entering  the  farm-yard  by  the  side  gate, 
the  old  woman  advanced  in  the  same  stealthy 
manner  towards  the  house,  till  she  stood  im- 
mediately underneath,  and  looked  up  at  the 
window  at  which  our  heroine  was  seated. 

Her  repulsive  and  unearthly  features  were 
distinctly  visible  in  the  moonlight,  and  the 
look  which  she  fixed  full  upon  Phoebe,  as 
their  eyes  met,  made  her  shudder,  and  she 
could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  giving 
utterance  to  an  exclamation  of  terror,  yet  she 
found  it  impossible  to  move  from  her  seat, 
or  withdraw  her  eyes  from  her. 

And  thus  in  the  same  attitude,  and  with 
the  same  earnest  and  searching  gaze,  the 
sybil  continued  to  stand  for  several  minutes, 
without  uttering  a  word,  but  expressing  more 
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by  her  gestures,  and  then  waving  lier  long 
bony  haacl  in  a  warning  manner,  she  quickly 
retreated  from  the  spot,  and  was  lost  to 
Phoebe's  sight  in  an  instant. 

After  gaz'ng  in  the  direction  which  the 
singul&r  and  fearful  being  had  taken  for  a 
moment  or  two,  without  observing  any  traces 
of  her,  greatly  agitated  our  heioine  arose 
from  her  seat,  hastily  closed  the  window,  and 
retired  from  it. 

This  second  appearance  of  the  aged  gipsy 
that  evening,  and  the  singularity  of  her  be- 
haviour, did  but  serve  to  strengthen  the  fears 
and  mifgivings of  Phoebe,  and  her  brain  was 
racked  with  all  kindsof  perplexing  conjectures 
and  dark  suspicions. 

It  was  some  time  longer  before  she  retired 
to  bed,  and  when  she  did  so  sleep  was  tardy 
in  visiting  her  pillow. 
No.  38. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

BEAUFORT   AND   SAM   F7LCHER   AGAIN, 

We  left  these  worthy  gentlemen  at  the 
respectable  hostlerie  near  Hounslow  Heath, 
then  known  by  the  interesting  sign  of  "The 
Cat  and  Bagpipes-" 

Here  they  remained  that  night,  and 
the  whole  of  the  following  day,  not  feeling 
much  disposed  to  venture  forth  in  the  open 
daylight,  especially  as  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  daring  burglary  and  brutal 
murder  at  Lord  Selborne's  was  rather  on  the 
increase  than  by  any  means  abating,  and 
they  could  perceive  from  the  hints  thrown 
out  in  the  newspapers  that  some  clue  had 
been  obtained  to  the  guilty  parties ;  which 
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filled  Beaufort  with  the  most  cowardly  ap- 
prehensions, although  the  hardened  Sam 
Filcher,  whom  no  danger  seemed  able  to  in- 
timidate treated  it  with  his  wonted  bravado 
and  cool  indifference. 

"Keep  yer  pecker  up,  guvner,"  he  said,  as 
they  were  seated  in  a  waggon,  driven  by  a 
man  with  whom  Sam  was  acquainted,  and 
who,  as  that  gentleman  expressed  himself, 
'was  not  nice  to  a  shade  or  two,'  "  it's  no 
use  a  funking  over  the  business,  coss  yer  see 
as  how  they've  not  grabbed  us  yet,  an'  no 
catchey  no  havey,  as  ve  say  in  the  clarsics. 
My  maxim  is  this  here,  an  that  here  is, 
never  say  dead  till  yer  is  dead,  an'  alwus  live 
all  the  presus  days  of  yer  preslius  life,  an' 
kill  yer  who  dare  ?" 

"Sam,''  said  Beaufort,  "I  am  satisfied 
that  our  career  of  crime  and  infamy  will  be 
brought  to  a  close  sooner  than  we  anticipate, 
and  that  a  terrible  retribution  will  overtake 
the  dreadful  deed  your  hand  so  rashly  and 
so  cruelly  perpetrated." 

"  Bah,"  exclaimed  Sam,  angrily  and  impa' 
tiently,  "yer've  alwus  got  that  here  little  bit 
of  a  affair  in  yer  mouth,  an'  I'm  sick  of  a 
hearing  yer  talk  about  it.  Who's  to  know 
as  how  ve  had  anything  at  all  to  do  vith  it,  I 
should  like  to  ax  yer,  that  is  if  yer  don't  go 
for  to  go  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  yef 
damned  skeavishness,  an'  yer'd  better  mind 
vot  yer'e  about  in  that  here  'spect,  or  I  might 
chance  to  do  Jack  Ketch  out  of  a  customer. 
Yer  iinderstands  me,  I  s'pose. 

Beaufort  did  indeed  understand  him  too 
well,  and  he  looked  at  him  with  terror,  but 
returned  no  answer,  and  the  guilty  subject 
dropped. 

Sam  rilcher  had  not  thought  it  prudent  to 
return  to  town  after  the  evening  on  which 
thej  quitted  Jarvey  Bob's  residence,  a,nd  he 
beiag  naturally  of  a  roving  disposition — as 
the  reader  has  probably  discovered  ere  now 
■ — had  suggested  that  they  should  travel 
from  place  to  place  where  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  known,  in  a  similar  manner  as 
that  they  were  doing  now,  and  enjoying 
themselves  on  the  road,  till  such  time  as  the 
excitement  at  the  robbery  and  mwrder  should 
have  blown  over,  and  their  money  become 
exhausted,  never  losing  sight  of  "b'sness  " 
when  a  good  opportunity  presented  itself  at 
the  same  time. 

To  the  first  part  of  this  proposition  Beau 
fort  had  no  objection  to  ofi'er,  as  he  dreaded 
to  retm-n  to  London  till  the  dreadful  crime 
might  be  forgotten ;  and  they  having  first 
thoroughly  disguised  themselves,  commenced 
their  travels  with  increased  confidence,  and 
a  laudable  determination  to  endeavour  to 
drown  the  voice  of  conscience  by  every 
means  it  their  power. 

Sometimes  when  they  found  a  tavern  just 
suited  to  their  peculiar  tastes,  and  the  object 


of  enjoyment  blended  with  concealment, 
and  where  they  might  avoid  all  suspicion, 
which  they  had  in  view,  they  would  take  up 
their  qua?ters  for  several  days,  and  when 
they  departed  they  never  failed  to  leave  be- 
hind them  on  the  landlord's  and  his  cus- 
tomers minds  a  most  favourable  impression 
as  to  their  liberality  and  heartiness  of  spirit. 
Thus  about  three  mouths  rolled  away,  and 
by  that  time  such  had  been  their  reckless 
extravagance,  that  their  ill-gotten  money 
was  quite  exhausted,  which  excited  the 
praiseworthy  energy  and  spirit  of  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Sam  Filcher,  who  was  fully  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  no  fault  of  his  if  the 
exchequer  remained  much  longer  in  that 
beggarly  and  deplorable  condition. 

With  that  resolution,  Sam  Filcher  and  his 
guilty  associate  might  have  been  seen  one 
evening  in  a  romantic  but  intricate  forest  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  couiitry,  on  the  look  out 
for  some  unfortunate  victim  with  the  "re- 
quisite "  about  him,  whose  footsteps  might 
chance  to  be  guided  that  way. 

Sam  Filcher  was  evidently  "  up  to  his 
work,''  and  meant  "  b'sness  "  and  nothing? 
less,  looking  eagerly  about  him,  and  listening 
attentively  to  catch  the  least  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps.  But  the  pale  looks,  the 
restless  eye,  the  quivering  lip,  and  trembling 
limbs  of  Beaufort  plainly  showed  that  he 
felt  himself  far  from  easy,  and  that  fears  of 
no  ordinary  description  beset  his  mind. 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  just  began  to 
fall  around,  and  the  wind  blew  keenly  among 
the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  seemed  to  add 
to  the  discomfort  of  Beaufort,  though  Sam 
Filcher  took  no  heed  of  such  trifling  matters 
— as  they  were  in  his  estimation — but  con- 
tinued to  wait  with  a  patience  and  psrsever- 
ence  which  would  have  been  beysnd  all 
praise  in  a  better  cause,  passing  the  time 
away  in  the  most  agreeable  and  rational 
manner,  by  humming  the  burthen  of  a  flash 
song,  or  whistling  with  all  the  ability  of  a 
German  sifiieur  alternately. 

The  fears  and  misgivings  of  Beaufort  in- 
creased, and  at  length  unable  to  refrain  from 
giving  expression  to  them — though  Filcher 
from  the  first  had  been  a  close  observer  of 
the  unenviable  state  of  mind  he  was  in — he 
said — 

"  'Tis  cold  and   cheerless  standing  here,  ' 
Sam,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  we  shall 
see  any  one  to-night  that  might  suit  our  pur- 
pose.    Besides,  1  don't  feel  much  in  the  hu- 
mour for  the  business." 

"  You,"  said  Filcher,  with  an  oath,  and  a 
look  of  the  most  supreme  contempt  at  the 
same  time,  "  yer  never  are  in  the  humour 
when  there's  b'sness  to  be  done,  not  never, 
in  course  not.  So  yer  pluck,  if  ever  yer  had 
any,  is  wanished  ag'in  has  it  ?  A  pretty 
chicken-hearted  cove  yer  air,  ain't  yer  ?  vitti 
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110  more  courage  than  a  titmouse.  Bah> 
I'm  ashamed  of  yer.  But  I'm  not  goiug 
avay  till  I've  had  some  of  the  ochre,  an'  yer 
must  do  yer  share  iu  the  getting  on  it.  I'm 
not  a  going  to  be  gammoned  out  of  my  'tar- 
minashun,  I  can  tell  yer;  so  here,  just  yer 
take  this  little  barker,"  (putting  a  pistol  iu 
his  hand)  "  an'  mind  yer  makes  good  use  on 
it,  if  there's  any  'casiou,  vithout  not  no  non- 
sense, or  it  may  be  vorse  for  yer,  mark  my 
blessed  vords." 

Beaufort  trembled  more  violently  than  be- 
fore, and  almost  let  the  pistol  fall  from  his 
hand. 

"Filcher,"  he  said,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
and  with  a  look  of  terror,  "  I  see  that  you 
are  bent  on  some  act  of  atrocity.  Your  de- 
termined looks  convince  me  of  it,  hut  I  will 
not  be  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  of  murder." 

"  But  I  say  yer  shall,  if  there's  'casiou  for 
it,"  returned  tlie  brutal  Sam  Filcher,  "  so 
there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  Yer  can't  help 
yerself,  and  hark  yer  I'll  have  not  no  flinch- 
ing, an'  damme  if  I  find  yer  coming  it,  I'll 
scatter  yer  brains  'pon  the  nearest  tree  ve 
comes  to ;  I  vill,  so  I  adwise  yer  to  mind 
vot  yer  arter." 

Beaufort  groaned,  and  trembled  convul- 
sively, for  he  now  entertained  the  greatest 
dread  of  the  daring  and  desperate  miscreant 
Filcher,  who  held  him  in  complete  subjection 
like  a  child. 

But  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction  from 
Sam,  quickly  aroused  him  from  this  gloomy 
and  torturing  train  of  thoiight,  and  drew  his 
attention  to  a  long  avenue  of  trees,  not  far 
from  which  they  were  standing,  but  at  first 
he  did  not  observe  anything  which  could 
have  excited  the  villains  exultation. 

"  All  right,"  observed  Sam,  "  I  told  yer  as 
how  ve'd  only  got  to  vait  patiently,  an' 
there's  no  knowing  vot  might  turn  up.  He's 
only  hid  for  a  moment  behind  the  trees,  I 
dare  say,  an'  he'll  soon  be  in  sight  ag'in,  I'll 
V  arrant." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  What  do 
you  mean?"  demanded  Beaufort,  in  an  anx- 
ious but  tremulous  voice. 

"  Vhy  the  wictim  wot  is  to  be,  to  be  sure," 
replied  Sam,  "  didn't  yer  tvig  him  ?  Yer 
must  have  been  blind  as  a  bat,  if  yer  didn't, 
that  here's  kevite  sartin.  Ah,  there  he  is 
ag'in — don't  yer  see  him  now  ?  He's  a  com- 
ing this  here  vay,  an'  can't  not  'scape  us,  an' 
not  no  mistake  votsomdever.  This  here  is 
lucky,  if  he's  only  von  of  the  rightsort,  vith 
plenty  of  the  rowdy." 

Beaufort  looked  again  along  the  avenue, 
and  to  his  dismay,  knowing  as  he  did  the 
bloodthirsty  nature  of  the  desperate  and  in- 
human Sam  Filcher,  did  then  behold  the 
form  of  a  man — who  did  not  seem  to  liave 
observed  them — approaching  rather  quickly 
along  the  avenue. 


"  Let  us  abandon  this  business,  ere  it's  too 
late,  Sam,"  he  said,  "it  is  probably  only 
some  poor  fellow,  on  the  way  home  from  his 
daily  labour.     Come,  let  us  away." 

"Vot,  damned  cur!"  crid  Filcher,  with 
rage  and  contempt,  "  so  yer'e  at  it  ag'in,  air 
yer?  D 'yer  forget  what  I  told  yer?  Cos,  if 
yer  does,  this  here  p'raps  may  remind  yer." 

He  pointed  to  the  deadly  weapon  in  his 
hand  as  he  spoke,  and  the  unhajipy  Beau- 
fort trembled,  but  he  ventured  not  to  make 
any  reply,  for  he  knew  very  well  that  the 
villain  would  not  fail  to  keep  his  word  if  he 
were  exasperated  to  it. 

"  He's  close  upon  us,"  observed  Filcher, 
let's  stand  aside  and  watch  him." 

Sam  laid  his  hand  roughly  on  Beaufort's 
arm,  and  drew  him  behind  the  trunk  of  a 
huge  oak,  from  which  they  could  observe  the 
traveller  as  he  approached. 

He  soon  arrived  within  a  few  yards  of 
them,  and  they  then  discovered  that  he  was 
a  middle  aged  man,  respectably  dressed,  and 
apparently  belonging  to  the  middle  class  of 
society.  He  paused  when  he  came  nearer 
the  tree,  behind  which  the  two  ruffians  were 
concealed,  and  seemed  to  hesitate  which  way 
to  proceed. 

"  He  Stan's  well  for  a  mark,"  said  the 
heartless  scoundrel  Filcher  in  a  whisper; 
"he  couldn't  not  stand  better;  so  here  goes." 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  cocked  his 
pistol,  and  was  about  to  fire  at  the  apparently 
defenceless  man,  when  Beaufort  terrified 
grasped  his  arm,  and  aarested  him  in  his 
deadly  purpose. 

"  Bah,"  cried  Sam,  "  yer'e  von  of  the 
rankest  mongrels  as  never  vos.  Howsom- 
dever,  I  sipcse  I  may  as  well  humour  yer. 
FoUer  me,  d'yer  hear,  and  mind  as  how  yer 
sticks  to  me,  or  I'll  make  a  thurryfare 
through  that  damned  thick  skull  of  yourn 
vith  a  brace  of  bullets,  an'  not  no  mistake." 

The  wretched,  guilty  Beaufort  knew  he 
meant  it,  and  dared  not  to  murmur;  but 
now  was  the  moment  of  his  greatest  danger, 
and  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  to 
submit  to  his  fate  whatever  it  might  be; 
for  he  had  not  the  courage  to  use  the  deadly 
weapon  he  held  in  his  hand — which  he  might 
have  done — against  himself  or  Sam  Filcher. 

Sam,  however, seemed  determined  to  "  stick 
close  to  him,  and  to  have  no  flinching,"  for 
grasping  his  wrist,  he  dragged  him  by  main 
force  from  the  place  of  tbeir  concealment, 
and  confronted  the  stranger,  who  started 
with  surprise  and  seemed  rather  alarmed 
at  the  abrupt  appearance,  in  that  lonely  place, 
and  at  such  an  hour,  of  two  men  of  not 
the  most  prepossessing  appearance. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

SAM    FILCHEB    DOES    BUSINESS   AGAIN. 

"  Good  eveniu',  sir,"  said  the  amiable  Mr. 
Sam  Filcher,  politely,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  the  traveller,  "  good  evenin',  sir,  an' 
many  on  'em,  yer  looks  fresh  an'  veil,  I'm 
wery  'appy  to  see  yer." 

"What  is  your  business  with  me,  man?" 
demanded  the  traveller,  haughtily,  and  eye- 
ing Sam  and  Beaufort  narrowly  and  sus- 
piciously, "  you  address  yourself  very 
familiarly  to  me,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  you  before." 

"  P'raps  not,"  said  Sam  ;  "  some  people 
is  troubled  vith  a  bad  mem'ry,  raytber,  but 
shou'd  old  kevanitance  be  forgut,  an'  nivir 
dragged  to  mind  ?  Howsomdever,  that 
here's  no  kousikens,  b'sness  is  b'sness,  so 
let's  on  to  it.  I  jist  vants  to  ax  yer  a  bit  of 
a  favyer." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  interrogated  the 
stranger,  sternly,  "  be  quick,  for  I  have  no 
time  to  waste,  what  is  your  business  with 
me?" 

"  Why  yer  see,  sir,"  replied  the  insinuating 
Sam  Filcher,  "  I'm  a  gemman  of  wery  few- 
words,  but  they  are  alwus  to  the  purpose. 
Yer  see,  myself  an'  my  pertikler  friend  here, 
has  been  rayther  infortinat  of  late,  an'  have 
run  ourselves  to  seed,  so  I  vos  jist  agoin'  for 
to  ax  yer,  an'  I  hopes  not  no  defence, 
uayther,  if  yer  could  jist  lend  us  a  poun'  or 
two,  till  ve  receives  our  diwidens.'' 

"  Scoundrel !"  exclaimed  the  traveller,  in- 
dignantly, "  I  understand  you  now,  you 
mean  robbery." 

"  No,  no,  not  that  here  disactly,"  corrected 
Sam,  coolly,  "borrorin",  borrorin',  that 
here's  the  perliterest  vord.  I'm  sure  now 
yer  can't  refuse  so  simpel  an'  modest  a 
rekevest  as  that  here." 

As  the  villain  thus  impudently  and 
sarcastically  spoke  these  words,  he  exhibited 
his  pistol,  as  if  by  accident,  but  significantly 
enough  for  the  traveller  to  understand,  and 
before  Sam  could  be  aware  of  his  intention, 
he  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  and  endeavoured 
to  wrench  the  deadly  weapon  from  his  hold, 
but  in  doing  so  the  pistol  was  discharged  in 
the  air,  and  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
stranger,  Filcher  starting  back  a  few  paces 
with  a  terrible  oath,  and  confused  and  dis- 
appointed to  be  foiled  thus  adroitly  in  his 
netarious  designs  by  an  atagonist  wliom 
measuring  him  by  his  personal  appearance, 
he  had  looked  upon  with  the  most  superlative 
contempt,  as  greatly  his  inferior 

"Damme,"  he  said,  "  so  yer  shows  yer 
teeth,  does  yer?  Yer'e  no  gemman,  so  in 
course  I  can't  think  ot  treatin'  yer  as  sich, 
by  not  no  manner  of  means.     Yer  barker, 


captain,  since  yer  makes  no  more  use  of  it 
than  as  if  it  vos  a  cabbich  stump,  yer  barker, 
I  say,  an'  I'll  jist  give  our  friend  here  a 
receipt  in  full,  for  vot  ve  may  borrer  of 
hixfl." 

He  made  an  attempt  to  snatch  the  pistol 
from  the  hand  of  the  terrified  Beaufort,  who, 
however,  determined  to  prevent  murder,  if 
possible,  contrived,  as  if  by  accident,  also  to 
discharge  it,  and  the  traveller  then — he  being 
rather  a  muscular  man — watching  his  op- 
portunity, closed  with  the  consummate 
villain  Filcher,  and  a  desperate  struggle  of 
several  minutes  ensued,  Sam  uttering  the 
most  frightful  oaths  and  maledictions  all  the 
while,  and  Beaufort  standing  by,  and  look- 
ing anxiously  on,  but  without  offering  to 
render  the  least  assistance. 

But  at  length  Sam  contrived  to  press  his 
fingers  so  fiercely  into  the  throat  of  the 
stranger,  that  his  eyes  protruded  from  their 
sockets,  his  features  became  distorted,  and 
he  was  nearly  strangled. 

The  murderous  ruffian  then  relaxed  his 
hold,  and  the  unfortunate  man  fell  insensible 
to  the  earth,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  two 
villains,  Filcher  having  given  lum  two  or 
three  heavy  kicks  after  he  had  fallen." 

"  Veil,"  he  said,  "that  here  job's  jobbed; 
he's  keviet  enuff  now,  tho'  he  gave  me  a 
good  deal  more  trouble  than  I  bargaicied,  for. 
He  vos  a  plucked  uu,  an'  no  mistake.  As 
for  you,  yer  infernal  cur,  I've  a  damned  good 
mind  to  serve  yer  the  same  as  him." 

Beaufort  trembled,  but  in  the  present 
humour  of  Sam  Filcher  he  dared  not  to  make 
any  reply,  and  Sam  kneeling  down,  com- 
menced rifling  the  insensible  man's  pockets 
of  their  contents,  having  first  secured  his 
watch,  and  breast  pin,  and  a  couple  of 
valuable  rings  from  his  finger. 

"  Brayvo,  old  chap,"  he  said,  weighing  a 
well  filled  purse  in  his  hand,  "yer'e  a  jolly 
good  trump,  an'  not  no  mistake,  yer  bleeds 
much  more  freely  than  I  thought  yer  vould, 
an'  I  'spec's  yer  for  it,  an'  forgive's  yer  for 
hinsultin'  me.  A  out  an'  oat  ticker,  a  couple 
of  uukimmin  fine  fawnies,  an'  a  purse  full  of 
the  right  sort  of  sugar.  That  here's  vot  I 
calls  cumin'  out  hansom.'  I  s'pose,  mongrel, 
as  how  yer  11  'spect  to  go  vhacks  in  this  here 
haul,  tho'  yer  lent  no  hand  in  the  b'sness, 
an'  yer  don't  desarve  a  soskin.  Veil,  ve'll 
see  how  yer  behaves.  Kim  along,  ve  may 
as  veil  make  ourselves  scarce,  in  case  them 
here  damned  pistils  should  have  'larm'd  any 
von  vith  their  barkin'.  This  here  vay,  the 
gemman  vill  sleep  keviet  enuS"  for  a 'our  or 
so,  I  dare  say." 

Thus  eloquently  and  elegantly  delivering 
himself,  Filcher  hastily  but  carefully  de- 
posited the  booty  in  his  pockets,  very  well 
satisfied  with  his  night's  work,  and  he  and 
Beaufort,  who  was  glad  to  escape  from  the 
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scene  of  the  robbery,  and  the  contemplation 
of  the  insensible  man,  plunged  into  the 
thickest  of  the  wood,  Sam  leading   the  way. 

Now  it  fortunately  happened — or  the  un- 
fortunate traveller,  left  there  exposed,  with- 
out any  assistance  being  rendered  towards 
his  recovery  might  otherwise  have  peeished — 
that  shortly  after  the  two  villains  had  taken 
their  abrupt  departure  fi-om  the  scene  of  the 
outrage  and  robbery,  several  labouring  men 
on  their  way  home  from  their  daily  toil,  had 
occasion  to  pass  the  spot,  when  the  foot  of 
one  of  them  came  in  contact  with  the  pro- 
strate man  and  he  partly  stumbled  over  him, 
which  led  to  the  discovery,  and  raising  him 
from  the  groiiud,  and  finding  that  he  still 
lived,  they  first  endeavoured  to  recal  him  to 
his  senses,  but  failing  in  that,  prompted  by 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  they  conveyed 
him  without  delay  to  the  nearest  public-house, 
which  happened  to  be  at  no  great  distance, 
on  the  borders  of  the  wood,  and  where  they 
knew  the  necessary  assistance  could  be  ob- 
tained for  his  recovery. 

Here  every  attention  was  paid  him,  a 
medical  gentleman  promptly  called  in,  and 
after  some  time,  by  great  care  an  exertion, 
he  revived  sufficiently  to  give  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  outrage  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  robbery  efiected,  together  to 
give  a  minute  description  of  the  persons  and 
features  of  the  robbers,  at  the  same  time 
offering  to  pay  a  handsome  reward  for  their 
apprehension  and  being  brought  to  justice, 
Sam  Filcher,  with  all  his  sagacity,  having 
in  his  hurry,  missed  a  pocket-book,  contain- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes. 

Information  of  the  robbery  was  im- 
mediately forwarded  to  the  magistrates,  and 
prompt  measures  taken  for  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  the  villains,  if  possible. 

The  gentleman,  however,  was  too  severely, 
although  not  dangerously  injured,  to  be  able 
to  leave  the  house  to  which  he  had  been 
conveyed,  for  two  or  three  days. 

Sam  I'ilcher  and  his  alarmed  associate 
hurried  through  the  wood  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  though  they  knew  not  the  way  they 
should  go  for  safety,  or  where  they  might 
find  a  place  of  accommodation  till  the  morn- 
ing without  fear  of  detection. 

As  they  proceeded,  Sam  aroused  himself 
by  abusing  Beaufort  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
for  the  cowardice  he  had  displayed  on  this, 
as  well  as  most  other  occasions,  of  equal  im- 
portance, and  it  is  only  due  to  Beaufort  to 
state  that  he  took  it  all  in  pretty  good  part, 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  namely,  that  he 
was  afraid  to  retaliate  or  to  recriminate, 
having  so  reckless  and  desperate  a  ruffian  to 
deal  with. 

"  Damme,"  said  Filcher,  "  if  sich  a  feller, 
sich  a  chicken-hearted  'umbug  as  yer  air,  is 


vorth  salt,  an'  I,  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  he  as 
fit  the  cellybrayted  Hookem  Snivey,  isn't 
almost  'shamed  to  keep  yer  comp'uy.  Yer 
gets  vorserer  an'  vorserer  every  'our,  an'  vot 
d'yer  'spec  vill  com'  of  yer,  if  yer  coutinuys 
to  go  on  at  this  here  'plorabel  rate  ?  vy,  yer 
kariter  vill  be  damned  to  a  dead  sartinty,  an' 
not  no  mistake,  an'  then  yer'll  be  ruined, 
that's  vot  yer  vill.  It's  kevite  shockin'  to 
think  of  it,  an'  I  blushes  for  yer." 

To  this  sensible,  feeling,  and  moral  lecture 
Beaufort  made  no  reply,  thus  by  silence  giv- 
ing his  marked  and  decided  assent  to  the 
tnith  of  it,  and  Mr.  Sam  Filcher,  after  a  brie- 
pause  to  recover  from  his  emotion,  thus  conf 
tinned : — 

"A  pretty  slice  of  luck  yer'd  have  missed 
this  here  blessed  night  as  nivir  vos,  if  yer'd 
hav'  had  it  all  yer  own  va  y,  yer'd  hav'  let 
this  here  gemman  have  gone  avay  vith  all 
this  walibel  property  in  hispurseshun,  at  the 
same  time  as  ve  vanted  it  so  bad.  Shameful, 
disgraceful.  But  I  say,  my  run  un,  a  vord 
in  yer  ear,  an'  which  may  act  as  a  oorshun 
to  yer  in  future,  if  I  vos  sure  as  it  vos  not  a 
haxidens,  but  yer  fired  hof  that  here  preshus 
pistil  of  youru  a  purjjose,  I'd  take  'med'ate 
an'  sartin  steps  to  pnrwent  yer  nivir  ag'in  a 
playing  sich  tricks  in  futir." 

"  Sam,"  said  Beaufort  in  reply,  not  for  the 
first  time  venturing  to  speak,  and  that  very 
timidly,  "  it  is  more  than  probable  that  you 
have  again  committed  murder,  so  rest  satis- 
fied." 

"  Stuff,"  returned  Filcher,  "I've  only  sent 
the  gemman  to  sleep  for  awhile,  an' that  here 
vos  kind  of  me.  But  kim  along,  its  no  use 
a  talking  to  yer,  I  shall  nivir  be  able  to  make 
not  nuffin'  of  yer." 

Beaufort  was  glad  that  Sam  declined  the 
honour  of  any  further  conversation  with  him 
for  the  present,  for  he  had  listened  to  every 
word  he  had  uttered  with  the  greatest  dis- 
gust and  repugnance,  and  relapsing  into 
silence  they  again  hurried  on  their  way. 

A  storm  had  been  long  gathering,  and  it 
now  commenced  in  earnest,  so  thatitrendered 
them  the  more  anxious  to  find  some  place  of 
shelter,  but  where  no  suspicion  might  be  ex- 
cited as  to  their  real  character. 

The  war  of  elements  increased  in  violence 
every  moment,  and,  as  Sam  Filcher  felt  ex- 
tremely unwell  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  something  to  moisten  his  throat,  and  had 
been  cursing  most  lustily  the  non-enterpris- 
ing and  anti-speculative  builders  for  neglect- 
ing to  erect  a  tavern  or  two  on  so  eligible  a 
site,  the  prospect  of  a  drenching  to  the  skin 
before  he  could  meet  with  a  place  of  refuge 
and  where  he  could  obtain  all  that  was  neces 
sary  for  the  inward  man,  did  not  serve  to 
ameliorate  the  sourness  and  asperity  of  that 
truly  amiable  and  intellectual  gentleman's 
temper. 
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Added  to  this  the  wood  appeared  inter- 
minable, for,  in  his  hurry  to  escape  from  the 
scene  of  the  robbery,  and  his  not  being  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  place,  Filcher  had 
taken  the  longest  way,  and  knew  not  how  to 
altei  it  now  that  he  discovered  they  were  in 
such  a  dilemma. 

' '  It's  all  yer  fault,''  he  observed  surlily  to 
Beaufort,  "  vith  yer  damned  vhiniug,  an' 
fear,  an'  nonsense,  has  unnarved  me,  an'  put 
me  off  my  guard  vhere  I  vos  a  going.  I 
shall  choke  presently  jist  for  the  vant  of 
summat  to  drink,  an'  here  ve  may  vander 
about  for  a  blessed  month  of  blessed  Sundays. 
Curse  yer." 

Beaufort  knew  it  was  useless  to  remon- 
strate, and  he  therefore  bore  the  reproaches 
of  Sam  with  great  humility,  fortitude,  pa- 
tience, and  Christian  forbearance. 

At  length  they  emerged  from  the  wood, 
and  then  entered  upon  a  dreary  heath,  or 
wild  moor,  where  their  situation  was  even 
worse  than  before,  as  there  was  not  a  tree  or 
anything  else  to  shelter  them  in  the  least 
from  the  pelting  rain,  and  again  Sam  Filcher 
indulged  himself  in  a  volley  of  oaths  and 
abuse  against  the  weather,  the  country,  and 
the  unhappy  Beaufort  in  particular. 

And  thus  the  two  villains  continued  to 
travel  for  more  than  another  half  hour,  until 
they  were  both  in  the  most  uncomfortable 
plight  which  can  well  be  imagined. 

But  suddenly,  as  they  approached  the  end 
of  the  moor,  they  beheld  a  light  glimmering 
at  a  short  distance  as  if  proceeding  from  the 
window  of  some  habitation,  and  a  most  wel 
come  sight  it  was  indeed  to  them. 

"  All  right  at  last,  by  Jew-peter,"  exclaim- 
ed Sam,  in  accents  of  joy,  "  I  only  hopes  as 
that  here  preshus  light  comes  from  some 
lush  crib,  that's  all;  von't  I  not  go  into  the 
dog's  nose,  nayther.  Kim  along,  captain, 
jist  put  yer  best  leg  fust,  vill  yer,  for  there's 
no  time  to  lose." 

Beaufort  did  put  both  his  best  legs  first, 
for  he  felt  most  wet,  cold,  and  uncomfortable, 
and  was  anxious  for  a  place  of  shelter,  a 
glass  of  something  hot  and  strong,  and  the 
blessing  of  a  cherful  and  blazing  fire. 

They  were  quickly  across  the  dreary  moor, 
and  entered  upon  a  bye-road,  which,  how- 
ever, led  to  a  village,  and,  guided  by  the 
light,  they  at  length  stopped  before  the  door 
of  a  homely  and  comfortable  looking  road- 
side inn. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

THE    CAPTURE. 

"  Jolly  good  luck  to  the  landlord  of  this 
here  crib,"  said  Sam  Filcher,  in  delighted 


tones  of  the  most  unbounded  eulogy ;  "  he's 
a  trump,  I  knows,  an  not  no  mistake  by  the 
wery  lleckshun  of  that  here  roaring  fire  vot 
is  a  blazing  inside.  Kim  along,  captain,  no 
hezytayshun,  a  pot  or  two  of  gutter  an'  a 
few  drops  of  the  creetur,  an'  ve  shall  soon  be 
able  to  pull  ourselves  together  ag'in." 

"  There's  no  danger,  is  there,  think  you?" 
interrogated  Beaufort,  cautiously,  and  in  an 
under  tone. 

"  Danger  be  damned,"  replied  Sam,  scorn- 
fully and  indignantly,  "  yer'e  alwus  a  think- 
ing 'bout  that  here.  Vot  have  ve  got  to 
fear?  Who's  to  know  us?  Kim  along,  I 
say." 

Beaufort  offered  no  further  remark,  but 
followed  Sam  into  the  house,  and  finding  no 
one  to  oppose  them,  he  led  the  way  into  the 
room  from  whence  the  reflection  of  the  blaz- 
ing fire  proceeded,  as  unceremoniously  as  if 
he  had  been  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
same  apartment  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  immediately  seated  himself  in  one  of 
the  snug  chimney  corners,  Beaufort,  without 
any  more  ceremony,  taking  the  other. 

"  Ah,"  remarked  Sam,  looking  round  the 
room  with  an  eye  of  satisfaction  and  admi- 
ration, "  this  here's  summat  like — this  here 
is  prime.  Now  for  a  tight'ner,  summat  to 
drink,  an  a  pipe  or  two  of  baccy,  an  ve  shall 
be  all  right." 

To  all  this  Beaufort  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  raise  the  least  objection,  and 
Sam  having  rang  the  bell,  the  worthy  host, 
who  was  a  good-humoured,  jovial-looking 
old  man,  entered  the  room,  and  having  re- 
ceived Mr.  Filch  er's  rather  extensive  order 
ivith  much  civility,  hastened  to  complete  it, 
and  soon  returned  with  what  had  been  de- 
manded, to  which  Sam  and  his  friend  pre- 
pared without  any  more  delay  to  do  fall 
justice. 

After  a  light  meal  of  about  two  pounds  of 
meat,  with  vegetables  to  correspond,  and 
further  washing  down  the  same  with  half  a 
gallon  of  mild  London  porter,  and  half  a 
pint  of  rum,  Sam  declared  himself  better, 
and  expressed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  and 
expectations  that  with  the  aid  of  two  or 
three  more  pots  of  beer,  some  of  the  laud- 
lord's  choice  spirits,  and  a  few  pipes  of  to- 
bacco, himself  and  his  friend  might  do  for 
the  next  half  hour  or  so,  and  having  ascer- 
tained from  the  landlord  that  they  could  be 
accommodated  for  the  night  in  a  double- 
bedded  room,  Sam  and  his  associate  in  crime 
"  went  to  work  "  in  real  earnest. 

"  Veil,"  remarked  Sam,  who  now  once 
more  began  to  find  himself  in  one  of  his 
happiest  veins,  "this  is  vot  I  calls  a  doing 
the  thing  all  to  rights.  Ve  couldn't  not  have 
been  Iraycommydated  better  if  ve  had  been 
the  rankest  svells  as  never  vos.  1  say,  cap- 
tain, how's  yer  complaint  now?" 
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Beaufort,  in  spite  of  the  good  thiogs  of 
which  he  had  so  freely  partaken  and  was 
still  partaking,  did  not  feel  himself  altogether 
"  to  rights,"  as  Filcher  expressed  it,  but  fear- 
ful of  ruffling  the  gentle  temper  of  his  res- 
pectable companion  again,  by  offering  to 
differ  from  him  in  opinion,  he  returned  a 
brief  but  favourable  answer  to  his  inquiry, 
and  with  which  Sam  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied. 

"Ah,  that  here's  the  ticket,  captain,"  he 
said,  approvingly,  "  an'  now  yer  begins  to 
look  something  like  yerself  ag'in.  Vot's  the 
use  of  being  molloncholy  vlien  there's  nufiin 
to  fret  about ;  an'  vot's  the  use  of  crying  I 
should  like  to  know  vhen  yer  hasn't  got  a 
blessed  thing  to  seU.  Kim,  my  toolup,  let's 
lush  avay  for  an  'our  or  so,  and  then  ve'll 
retire  to  our  wirtuous  bugvalks  for  a,  bit  of 
a  snooze." 

Being  in  this  happy  state  of  mind,  our 
truly  respectable  friend  re-commeuced  "  oper- 
ashuns,"  with  a  spirit,  gusto,  and  persever- 
ance that  would  certainly  have  been  worthy 
of  emulation  and  imitation  under  different 
and  more  commendable  circumstances,  and 
Beaufort,  probably  from  the  wish  to  humour 
hira,  but  still  more  probable  from  the  cow- 
ardly fear  of  offending  him,  neither  raised 
any  objections  to  his  propositions,  or  refused 
practically  to  participate  in  them. 

They  drank,  they  smoked,  they  sang,  they 
joked,  they  laughed  together,  and  all  in  per- 
fect good  humour,  until  Mr.  Sam  Filcher 
began  to  perceive  that  there  were  two  scoun- 
drel Beaufort's  in  the  room,  and  the  latter 
worthy  not  only  fancied  that  two,  or  two 
dozen  Sam  Filcher's  were  present,  and  stand- 
ing fantastically  on  their  heads,  but  that 
every  article  of  furniture  in  the  apartment 
v»rere  performing  a  grotesque  ballet,  the 
chairs,  tables,  grate,  tongues,  shovel,  poker, 
everything  taking  a  most  active  part  in  the 
same,  while  the  chimney  ornaments  were 
grinning  from  the  chimney  looking-glass, 
which— by  some  strange  freak,  for  which  the 
rather  heated  and  unsettled  state  of  Mr. 
Beaufort's  brain  at  the  time,  can  probably 
only  account— had  shifted  its  quarters  to  the 
ceiling,  and  looking  down  upon  the  per- 
formers and  performances  with  evident  de- 
light and  amusement. 

Matters  having  arrived  at  this  remarkable 
point,  Mr.  Sam  Filcher,  with  an  oath,  an 
hiccup,  and  a  sleepy  yawn,  suggested  that  it 
"  vos  time  to  call  a  go,"  in  which  proposition 
Mr.  or  rather  our  soi  dissant  Captain  Beau- 
fort having  perfectly  coincided,  the  "go" 
was  called  for,  and  kindly  responded  to  by 
the  worthy  landlord,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  of  his  strongest  male  servants,  es" 
corted  them  to  their  sleeping  room,  they  as 
all  gentlemen  do  who  love  money,  scorning  to 
pay,  or  even  intending  to  pay  their  score. 


They  snored  all  night,  and  quietly  walked 
out  of  the  house  in  wbicli  they  had  been  so 
hospitably  entertained  by  daybreak  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  leaving  the  worthy  host  to 
settle  their  account  "  with  himself,"  in  the 
best  manner  he  might,  Sam  Filcher  vei'y 
shrewdly  observing  to  his  associate  in  vil- 
lany,  that  "  it  vos  a  bore  vhich  gemmen 
couldn't  put  up  vith,  to  be  axed  for  an'  pay 
for  any  score,  an'  'specially  seeing  as  how 
the  ocre  vould  be  wery  handy  on  some  futur' 
'casion." 

They  passed  through  the  village,  near 
which  the  inn,  in  which  they  had  been  so 
well  accommodated,  was  situated,  and  hav- 
ing walked  to  some  little  distance,  where 
there  was  a  pleasant  spot,  with  the  green 
grass  looking  refreshing  and  inviting,  and 
the  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun  smiling 
down  iipon  them  (oh,  that  such  miscreants 
should  ever  receive  its  genial  benefit)  and 
seeing  no  person  about  to  observe  them, 
Sam  Filcher  seated  himself  upon  a  mound 
of  earth,  inviting  Beaufort  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, and  then  commenced  "  overhauling  " 
—  as  he  figuratively  expressed  it— the  booty 
which  he  had  plundered  from  the  traveller, 
Beaufort  being  a  passive  and  not  uninterest- 
ed observer  of  the  same, 

"  Capital  ticker  this,"  remarked  Sam,  eye- 
ing the  purloined  watch  with  much  satis- 
faction and  admiration,  "  and  fust  rate  bunch 
of  iuguns,  an'  all  other  'pondages,  don't  yer 
call  'em.  Wery  kind  of  the  gemmen,  wery 
kind  indeed,  I  takes  it  of  him,  to  carry  this 
here  partikel  'bout  him  for  the  use  an' 
'commodashun  of  any  other  gemman  as  is 
hard  up.  Jist  the  wery  hidentikel  thing 
as  I  vanted,  an'  not  no  mistake.  As  for 
the  fawneys  an'  the  breast  pin,  I  vonldn't 
take  not  no  less  than  fifly  quid  for  'em,  or 
I'll  eat  'em.  Now  then,"  he  added,  after  a 
brief  pause,  and  taking  the  purse  from  his 
pocket,  "having  settled  that  here  little  piece 
of  b'sness  to  our  mutiwul  sat'sfacshun,  I 
hopes  and  trustes,  vith  yer  permishun,  cap- 
tain, I'll  jist  tist  the  walee  of  this  here  puss 
an'  its  contints," 

He  emptied  the  golden  horde  to  the 
ground,  as  though  it  had  been  so  mucli  dust, 
and  commenced  counting  it,  which,  he  being 
not  one  of  the  best  arithmatician's  in  the 
world,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
was  "  all  right,"  was  compelled  to  do  two  or 
three  times  over,  and  he  was  evidently  much 
gratified  with  the  result. 

"  A  cool  fifty  yeller  boys,  by  Jew-peter," 
he  exclaimed,  "  vhich,  in 'dition  to  the  turnip 
an'  inguns,  I  considers  wery  han'somO;  weiy 
han'souie  indeed,  Brayvo,  old  chap,  may 
yer  live  for  never,  I  say,  guvner,  this  here 
vill  carry  us  on  a  little  vhile  longer,  eh?" 

Beaufort  returned  no  verbal  answer  to 
this,  but  his  looks  expressed  his  assent,  and 
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Sam  proceeded  with  his  investigation,  taking 
the  pocket-book  from  that  part  of  his  dress 
where  he  had  deposited  it. 

"  Last,  not  least,  I  hopes,"  he  said,  "  is 
this  here,  a  wery  nice  lookin'  book,  an'  I 
shouldn't  at  all  vender  now  if  it  av'n't  got 
some  good  leaves  in  it.  Let's  see,  von 
tventy,  come,  that  here's  not  so  bad  to  begin 
vith,  now  then,  ten — ten  —twenty — ten — ten 
five — five — five — fi — oh,  blessed  if  I  isn't 
flabbergasted.  Here's  a  slice  of  luck,  cap- 
tain, never  yer  don't  say  not  never  no  more, 
as  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  an'  the  pride  of 
Vestminster,  him  as  fit  Hookem  Snivey,  isn't 
not  up  to  his  vork.  Oh,  gemiui !  von't  ve 
not  have  a  go  in,  now  ?' 

"  Put  away  the  money,  Filcher,''  said 
Beaufort,  half  satisfied,  half  afraid,  "  and  let 
us  begone.  The  sooner  we  are  faraway  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  robbery,  if  it  is 
nothing  worse,  the  better,  for  no  doubt  it 
will  make  a  great  stir." 

"  There,''  said  Sam  impatiently  and  con- 
temptuously, "  yer  funkin'  agin  air  yer  ? 
There's  not  no  pleasin'  of  yer  not  any  how, 
no,  not  votsomdever,  even  vhen  ve  have  got 
a  good  haul.  I'm  sure  yer  ought  to  feel 
much  'bleeged  to  the  gemman  for  bein'  so 
lib'ral  to  us,  but  there's  no  gratitude  in  yer. 
Bah  !  I  scorns  sich  a  feller !'' 

Having  thus  properly  expressed  his  in- 
dignant feelin's,  the  moralising  thief,  care- 
i'ully  re  deposited  the  ill-gotten  money  in  his 
pocket,  looking  at  Beaufort  with  the  most 
marked  expression  of  contempt  at  the  same 
time. 

"  Now  then,  let's  step  it,"  he  said,  as  he 
rose  from  the  place  on  which  he  had  been 
seated,  "  its  a  wery  fine  mornin'  arter  the 
rain  last  night,  an'  the  valk  vill  guv  us  a 
liappytite  for  breakfast.  Hollo !  there's 
some  von  kimmin,  it  might  be  the  old  land- 
lord kimmiug  for  the  settlement  of  his  little 
bill,  an'  as  that  here  vouldn't  not  be  disac'ly 
conwenient,  vhy  ve  may  as  veil  make  our- 
selves scarce.'' 

Beaufort  was  by  no  means  disinclined  to 
follow  his  companion's  advice,  especially  as 
at  that  moment  he  perceived  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  village  which  they  had  so 
recently  quitted  and  who  seeming  to  observe 
them,  quickened  their  pace,  as  if  they  wished 
to  get  up  to  them,  several  men. 

"  I  don't  half  like  the  appearance  of  these 
men,"  said  Beaufort:  "  come  Sam  let  u's  be 
quick." 

"  Don't  yer  go  for  to  hurry  or  flury  any 
mother's  son,"  returned  I'ilcher,  with  his 
usual  coolness,  "  I'm  in  not  no  hurry,  an' 
the  doctor  pertikly  reke vests  as  how  1  shall 
not  be  disturbed,  on  not  no  account  votsum- 
dever.     Asides,  vot's  there  to  fear  ?" 

"  Everything,  I'm  inclined  to  think," 
answered  Beaufort,  "  see,  those  men  have 


quickened  their  pace,  and  are  evidently 
hastening  towards  us.  Come,  Sam,  don't  be 
obstinate.'' 

"  And  who  is  hohstinet,  spooney  ?"  politely 
returned  Filcher;  "  damn  'em,  vot  can  they 
vant  vith  us?  Kim  along  vitb  yer,  an' 
mind  this  here  if  they  should  overtake  us, 
an'  show  their  teeth,  vhy  ve  must  show  'em 
as  they  haven't  got  two  blessed  babby's  to 
deal  vith.     D'yer  hear?" 

Beaufort  did  hear,  but  having  no  particular 
wish  to  display  his  prowess  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  Filcher,  he  urged  him  again  to 
depart  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  which 
request — as  his  own  suspicions  were  now  ex- 
cited— he  complied,  and  turning  round  the 
foot  of  the  hill  near  which  they  had  been 
seated,  they  hurried  on  asfast  as  they  possibly 
could. 

But,  as  they  proceeded  they  could  hear  the 
shouts  of  the  men,  which  satisfied  the  villains 
that  the  suspicions  were  not  altogether  ground- 
less, and  even  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Sam 
Filcher  could  not  very  well  conceal  some 
signs  of  fear,  for,  as  he  justly  observed,  if 
they  meant  anything,  they  be  one  or  two  too 
many  even  for  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  he  set- 
ling  Beaufort  down  as  a  mere  dummy,  or 
cipher. 

"Vota  thing  it  is,''  he  observed,  in  tones 
of  resentment  and  disgust,  "  that  gemmen 
can't  do  b'sness  vithout  being  hinteruptid 
an'  'sturbed  by  every  wulgar  blackguard. 
Damn 'em,  vot  do  they  vant  with  us?  Vhy 
the  devil  don't  they  mind  their  own  b'sness  ? 
"Wheugh,  here  they  come,  they  mean's  mis- 
chief, sure  enuff,  an'  ve  vere  foolish  enulf  to 
leave  our  pistils  behind  us.'' 

The  men  were  not  only  coming,  but  were 
gaining  fast  upon  them,  and  there  could  no 
longer  be  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt  that, 
as  Sam  had  observed,  "  they  meant  mis- 
chief. 

Beaufort  was  terribly  alarmed,  for  he  now 
gave  himself  up  for  lost,  the  number  of  the 
men  convincing  him  that  resistance  would 
be  useless. 

Not  so,  however,  exactly  thought  Sam 
Filcher,  and  he  therefore  prepared  himself 
for  action. 

"There,"  he  said,  making  a  stand,  and 
getting  himself  into  fighting  attitude;  '_' I 
never  turned  tail  yet,  an'  damme  if  I'm  a  goin, 
to  do  so  now.  Let  'em  come  on,  a  dozen  on 
'em,  a  skevore  on  'em,  if  they  likes,  they  shall 
find  as  how  the  ould  Sprig  of  Myrtle  isn't 
not  lik'd  out  of  time  yet.  Now,  captain,"  he 
added  sarcastically,  "  vot  air  yer  trembling 
about,  like  alump  of  conwulsed  jelly  ?  Only 
jist  yer  stand  behind  me,  an'  I'll  partect  yer, 
like  a  cock.  Vhy,  there's  only  seven  on  'em, 
that's  all.     That's  nufiin  !" 

Sam  looked  upon  that  number  of  indi- 
viduals with  perfect  contempt — now  that  he 


had  pulled  himself  together  a  bit,  as  he ' 
said,  as  being  in  his  opinion  no  match  for 
him,  and  meant  "  goin'  in  to  vin ; "  and 
Beatifort  finding  that  it  was  no  use  showing 
the  white  feather,  prepared  himself  to  do 
his  best,  although  he  well  knew  that  re- 
sistance would  be  very  little  short  of  mad- 
ness. 

The  villagers  (among  whom  were  the  men 
who  had  discovered  the  unfortunate  tra- 
veller), now  came  up  to  them,  and  made  a 
full  stop,  looking  earnestly  and  narrowly  at 
Filcher  and  Beaufort,  the  former  of  whom 
met  their  looks  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  most  impudent  daring. 

"  Grood  mornin'  to  yer,  my  buttercups," 

he  said,  politely ; — "  I  hopes    as  how  yere' 

all  in  a  purfict  state   ov  converlyhissince. 

To  vot  may  I  distribit  the  hextreme  'onner 
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ov  this  visit  ? — Is  there  any  partikler  favyer 
yer  wishes  to  ax  me,  cos  if  there  is,  vhy, 
yer  may  as  well  consider  it  granted." 

"  That's  one  of  the  scoundrels,  I'll  swear, 
by  the  gentleman's  description,"  said  one 
of  the  men  ; — "  gallows-looking  features, 
Newgate  drops,  flash  dress,  and " 

"  Stop,  stop,  old  feller,"  interrupted  Sam ; 
"  that  here's  a  wery  purty  scripshun  ov 
my  persnal  charms,  I  must  say ;  but  I 
don't  disac'ly  admire  it." 

"What's  your  business?"  demanded 
Beaufort,  sternly. 

"  That's  the  other  villain  too,"  remarked 
the  man  who  had  before  spoken ;  "  seize 
them." 

'Hold  hard,  my  flowers,"  said  Sam; 
"  that  here's  easier  said  than  done.  If  that 
here's  yer  game  I'm  vith  yer.    Yer'll  find 
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as  liow  yer  liavea't  not  got  no  kitten  to 
deal  vitk  in  ould  Sam  Filclier.  Come  on, 
all  ov  yer, — the  more  the  merrier  ; — von, 
two,  three,  and  yer  eye's  out." 

Thus  saying,  the  redoubtable  Sam  lost 
no  time  in  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
and  dealt  his  blows  about  him  right  and 
left  so  lustily,  that  the  rustics  soon  dis- 
covered, as  the  hero  himself  had  intimated, 
that  they  had  an  awkward  customer  to  deal 
with,  and  that  the  capture  could  not  be 
made  without  some,  and  pretty  consider- 
able damage  to  themselves. 

Beaufort  also,  seeing  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  dreading  the  idea  of  a  prison, 
fought  resolutely,  and  with  a  scientific  skill, 
which  afterwards  drew  forth  the  warm 
eillogilims  of  the  Sprig  of  Myl*ti©. 

The  villagers  for  some  minutes  only  caiiie 
lip  to  be  knocked  down, — and  the  two  vil- 
laillSj  in  spite  of  the  imeqiial  numbers  the}^ 
had  to  contend  against,  seemed  not  at  all 
unlikely  to  come  olf  victorious  ; — but  tlie 
villagei's  seeing  this,  and  ashamed  to  suffer 
such  a  coward-ly  defeat,  svirrottnded  and 
closed  upon  them  in  a  body,  so  that  they 
were  thus  completely  overpowered, — -and 
their  arms  having  been  pinioned  w;ith  cojfds-, 
they  were  dragged,  or  rather  camed  to  the 
house  of  the  nearest  magistrate,  Xvhere  they 
were  searched,  a,nd  the  whole  of  the  property 
of  which  they  had  robbed  tke  gentleman 
found  upon  them. 

Having  undergone  a  strict  examination 
before  the  magistrate,  Mf-.  Sam  Filcher 
defended  himself  with  tl'\ie  professional 
ability,  and  with  remarkable  eloquence,  but 
Beaufort  being  too  much  dismayed  at  the 
gloomy  prospect  before  him  to  utter  scarcely 
a  word,  they  were  remanded  to  the  cage,  or 
lock-up  house,  close  by,  till  such  time  as  the 
plaintiff  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
injuries  he  had  received  to  give  evidence 
against  them. 


GHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

THE  ESCAPE  EEOM  THE  CAGE. 

"  Vell,"  said  Sam,  when  he  and  Filcher 
were  thu.s  left  alone  to  their  meditations, 
"  here  ve  is,  Captain,  as  snugly  an'  as  safely 
lodged  as  any  two  gentlemen  need  vish  to 
be,  only  vith  this  here  difference,  as  I  don't 
spose  they'll  let  us  valk  out  to  take  the 
benefit  ov  the  fresh  air  vhen  ve  likes. 
They  von't  not  have  any  respect  for  the 
liberty  ov  the  subject,  I  reckon.  It's 
damned  pervokin',  too,  to  think  arter  all 
the  trouble  ve  had  taken,  that  ve  should 
thus  thus  lose  the  svag.    It  almost  breaks 


my  preshus  heart  to  tliink  ov  it.  How- 
somdever,  nivir  say  dead  tiU  yer  is  dead, 
an'  so  I'm  not  a  goin'  to  be  down  on  my 
luck.  Now,  Captain,  vot  the  devil's  the 
matter  vith  yerp — yer  looks  as  dull  as  if 
some  great  misfortin  had  haj)pen'd  to  yer. 
There's  not  nuffin  pertikler  broke  yet",  so 
yer  needn't  cry  about  it." 

"  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  in  a  gloomy  voice, 
"we  are  fairly  caught  at  last,  and  our 
situation  is  too  miserable  and  dangerous  a 
one  to  foi*m  the  subjects  of  your  vulgar 
jests,  and  mock  bravado.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  our  guilty  career  is  fast  drawing 
to  a  close." 

"  Psha !  "  exclaimed  Sam,  angrily  and 
impatiently, — "  yer'e  a  fool  an'  a  cur,  as  I've 
often  told  you  afor©^  Ve  sha'n't  be  topp'd 
yet,  yer  may  take  yer  solim  davey  ov  that 
here,  an'  not  no  mistake,  so  vot's  the  use  ov 
funkin'  abovit  it.  I  vouldn't  have  caped  a 
single  curse,  if  they  hadn't  taken  the  rowdy 
from  us.  Howsomedever,  vorse  luck  now, 
better  another  time.  Vot  d'yer  say  to  a 
song,  Captain,  ju.st  to  pass  the  time  away ! " 

Beaufort  looked  at  the  hardened  scoun- 
drel with  astonishment  and  disgust  as  he 
I'eplied : 

"  Pilcher,  this  conduct  iU  becomes  you, 
situated  as  we  are,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  an  ignominious  fate  before  our  eyes." 

"  Stuff,"  returned  Sam  Filcher,  contempt- 
uously, "  there's  not  no  caiise  to  fear,  vot- 
somdevef ,  if  yer  only  keeps  yer  pluck  up, 
and  doa't  speak  too  much  ov  yer  mind 
afore  the  laeak,  1  tells  yer  ag'in  that  our 
time's  not  conie  yet,  an'  it  strikes  me  very 
forcibly  that  ve  shall  be  found  missin'  afore 
that  here  preshus  beak  can  have  the  pleasure 
ov  seein'  us  ag'in." 

"  Impossible ! " 

"But  I  tells  yer  it's  not  impossible," 
returned  Sam  Filcher,  positively,  "  there's 
not  nuffin  in  the  vorld  that's  unposibel  to 
Sam  Filcher,  an'  he's  not  a  goin'  to  be  taken 
in  an'  done  for  in  this  here  vay,  yer  may 
take  his  blessed  vord  for  it.  Only  just  vait 
tiU  its  dark,  an'  then  I'll  commence  opera- 
shuns." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Beau- 
fort, eagerly. 

"  Vot  I  say,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Sam ; 
"  I've  made  up  my  mind  not  to  stop  in  this 
place  on  any  account  votsomdever,  arter 
dark." 

"  Nonsense ;  we  can't  help  ourselves." 

"  But  I  say  ve  can." 

'How?" 

"  By  valkin'  avay  to  be  sure." 

"  You  must  be  mad,  Sam,  to  talk  in  this 
manner,"  said  Beaiifort.  "  They  got  us 
too  securely  in  this  confounded  place  for 
that." 
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"Veil,"  replied  Filcliei",  "ve  sliall  see 
vhea  tlie  time  comes.  But  if  that  here  old 
beak  ever  ag'in  claps  his  preshus  eyes  on 
my  lovely  face,  I'm  wery  much  mistake'n ; 
wery." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 
"  Praps  not ;  but  yer  may  be  sure  as  how 
I'U  keep  my  Tord,  an'  not  no  mistake. 
Only  yer  keep  up  yer  pluck,  an'  ve  shall 
be  as  right  as  a  trivit.  Kow  then  for  a  bit 
ov  a  chaunt." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  worthy  Mr.  Sam 
Filcher  to  show  his  supreme  contempt 
for  his  present  confined  situation,  and  his 
perfect  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
design  to  escape  which  he  had  in  comtem- 
plation,  at  once  proceeded  to  humming,  and 
continuing  it  with  much  spirit,  and  his 
usual  musical  ability  till  he  was  fairly 
worn  out,  and  red  as  a  chimney  pot  in  the 
face  with  his  exertions,  and  was  compelled 
for  a  time  to  rest  himself. 

But  Beanfort  still  remained  in  the  same 
depressed  state  of  mind  ;  and  aU  the  vocal 
talent  of  his  accomplished,  facetious  friend 
and  companion  Filcher,  failed  to  arouse 
him  from  it.  All  the  crimes  that  they 
had  committed,  he  now  too  firmly  believed, 
would  be  laid  to  their  charge ; — it  was  im- 
possible that  they  could  escape  conviction, 
and  he  shuddered  with  horror  and  every 
cowardly  feeling  at  the  thoughts  of  the  igno- 
minious fate  which  too  surely  awaited 
them. 

"  Now,  Captain,"  said  Filcher,  after  watch- 
ing him  narrowly  for  some  time,  and  with 
a  look  of  contempt ; — "  yer'er  down  on  yer 
presh^ls  luck  ag'in  I  see.  Vot  a  fellow  yer 
am  to  fret  about  trifles.  Vy  any  von  to 
look  tipon  yer,  vould  s'pose  as  how  yer'd 
been  tried  an'  conwicted,  and  vos  only 
vaitin'  for  the  perlite  attentions  of  Mr. 
Jack  Ketch.  There  don't  be  a  lookin'  for  all 
the  vorld  like  a  dyin'  donkey,  but  keep  yer 
pecker  up  as  I  does." 

"  Sam,"  returned  Beaufort,  "  you  may 
affect  to  treat  our  present  situation  with 
indifference,  but  I  am  convinced  that  your 
real  feelings  are  very  different,  cleverly 
even  as  you  contrive  to  conceal  them." 

"  Feelin's  be  dammed,"  said  Sam,  "they 
don't  nivir  trouble  me,  I  leaves  em  all  for 
sich  thorough  rank  curs  as  yerself,  an'  I 
vishes  yer  luck  vith  em.  I  hopes  to  drink 
many  apotovpongelow  yet,  an'  no  mistake. 
As  soon  as  it's  dark,  an'  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  von  about  to  disturb  me,  my 
name's  Yalker,  an'  if  yer  don't  like  to  follow 
me,  vy  yer  can  stay  here  an'  take  the  kon- 
sekens,  that's  all  ?" 

"  You're  flattering  yourself  with  vain  and 
delusive  hopes,"  said  Beaufort ;  "  how  can 
we  possibly  escape  from  this  place?" 


"  Easily  enuff,"  replied  Sam ;  yer  sees 
that  ere  vinder,  doesn't  yer," 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  what  of  that  ?  It's 
strongly  barred." 

"  I  knows  that ;  but  if  Sam  Filcher  is  not 
strong  enuff  vith  a  little  ov  yer  help  to 
wrench  von  o'  them  here  bar's  out,  tis  a 
pitty." 

"  And  what  then  ?  " 

"Vot  then, — vhy  yer'll  see  when  the 
times  comes,"  answered  Sam. 

"  It  is  a  mad  project,"  observed  Beaufort, 
"  and  cannot  succeed," 

"  But  I  teU  yer  it  shall,  it  must,"  replied 
Sam  Filcher,  determinedly  ;  "  I'm  not  go- 
in'  to  vait  to  be  tucked  up  afore  my  time,  I 
can  tell  yer.  Come,  Captain,  no  more  ov  yer 
driv'lin'  nonsense,  if  yer  please,  biit  be  ready 
to  hact  vith  courage  vhen  I  shall  vant  yer." 

Beaufort  returned  no  answer,  but  he 
could  not  encourage  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions which  his  guilty  companion  evidently  in- 
dulged in,  and  every  moment  his  cowardly 
fears  and  dismal  forebodings  increased. 

As  for  Mr.  Sam  Filcher  he  having  suifi- 
ciently  rested  himself  resumed  his  harmony, 
which  he  continued  with  very  little  inter- 
mission during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
varying  the  entertainment  occasionally  with 
a  flash  dance,  and  accompanying  himself  with 
a  whistle. 

They  were  only  visited  once  during  the 
day  by  the  tnrnkey  to  see  that  they  were 
all  secnre,  and  to  bring  them  provisions, 
and  Sam  imagining  that  they  were  now 
perfectly  safe  from  further  interruption, 
awaited  the  time  when  he  had  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt  to  escape  with  impati- 
ence, and  endeavouring,  but  with  very 
little  success,  to  arouse  Beaufort  from  the 
gloomy  state  of  meditation,  in  which,  ever 
since  their  apprehension,  he  had  been 
wrapped. 

The  place  in  which  the  villains  were  tem- 
porarily confined,  was  very  ill  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  and  seemed  to  be  by  no  means  un- 
favouraijle  to  the  successful  resiUt  of  Sam 
Filcher' s  designs. 

It  was  on  the  ground  floor  with  one  small 
window  barred,  but  the  door  looked  as 
though  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
burst  open,  notwithstanding  it  was  pro- 
perly secured  on  the  outside.  It  also  stood 
apart  from  any  other  building,  the  turnkey, 
who  was  also  the  parish  beadle,  and  oc- 
casionally the  parish  clerk  also,  residing 
in  a  cottage  some  short  distance  off;  so 
that  it  will  be  seen  that  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  security  of  tAVO  such  des- 
perate criminals  could  scarcely  have  been 
worse  attended  to. 
Night   came  at  last,   a  fine  moonlight 
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niglit,  wliicli  was  not  exactly  in  unison  with 
Sam  Pilclier's  wislies,  who  would  have 
preferred  complete  darkness  for  his  work  ; 
however,  he  determined  that  that  should 
present  no  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  his 
designs. 

He  wanted  a  couple  of  hours  longer, 
however,  before  he  commenced  his  task, 
thinking  that  then  it  was  less  likely  that 
any  one  might  be  about  to  observe  them 
and  offer  any  obstruction ;  and  Beaufort 
felt  anxious  for  the  result,  though  he 
could  not  yet  bring  his  mind  to  anticipate 
a  favourable  one. 

"Now  Captain,"  said  Sam,  at  length, 
"if  yer  don't  muster  up  resolution,  an' 
giv'  me  yer  best  help  in  this  here  b'sness, 
vhy  yer  no  man,  an'  desarves  to  stay  here 
an'  be  damned.  As  for  me,  I  means  to  be 
far  away  from  this  here  place  afore  the 
mornin'." 

"  You  seem  to  be  most  sanguine  in  your 
expectations,  Filcher,"  returned  Beaufort ; 
"but  I  canuot  perceive  what  cause  you 
have  to  be  so," 

"  In  course  you  don't,"  replied  Filcher, 
contemptuously ;  "  an  that  here's  because 
yer've  got  not  no  gumption  about  yer,  I 
s'pose  yer'll  have  pluck  enough  to  valk  out 
ov  this  here  cursed  hole  vhen  the  door's 
opened  for  yer.  Bah  !  I  vouldn't  give  not 
so  much  as  a  bad  ha'p'ny  for  sich  a  chicken 
hearted  feller." 

Beaufort  bore  with  the  taunts  and  re- 
proaches of  Sam  Fileher  in  the  best  man- 
ner he  could,  for  he  knew  that  any  reply 
from  him  would  only  serve  to  irritate  his 
amiable  temper,  and  he  had  no  other  al- 
ternative but  to  submit  to  his  will,  and 
obey  his  instructions,  or  rather  orders 
whatever  they  might  be. 

"  All's  keviet,"  said  Sam,  at  last,  rising 
from  his  seat  with  a  look  of  determination, 
— "  so  now  for  b'sness." 

He  took  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  and 
first  attempted  with  it  to  force  the  lock 
from  the  door,  but  it  baffled  all  his  skill  to 
do  so. 

"  That's  no  go,"  he  observed ;— "  no 
matter,  I  think  as  how  I  can  soon  find 
summut  as  vill  answer  my  purpose,  so  here 
goes." 

He  moimted  the  chair  and  looked  from 
the  window  to  see  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  one  about. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  there's  no  von  to 
hobserve  us  or  to  hinterrupt  us,  so  I  can 
go  to  vork  like  von  o'clock." 

He  tried  the  different  bars  of  the  window, 
and  found  one  so  loose  that  it  would  re- 
quire no  great  effort  of  strength  to  remove 
it,  and  after  a  short  time  he  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  Beaufort  watching  him  with  no 


little  anxiety  and  curiosity  all  the  time. 
He  then  descended  from  the  chair,  and 
commenced  hammering  away  at  the  lock  of 
the  door  with  the  iron  bar,  with  the  vigour 
of  a  blacksmith,  and  making  a  noise  which 
alarmed  Beaufort,  as  he  thought  they  were 
sure  to  be  detected. 

Sam,  however,  now  that  he  had  com- 
menced "  operashuns,"  was  not  to  be 
daunted  or  disheartened  in  the  good  work, 
and  continued  to  hammer  away  at  the 
lock  till  he  had  forced  it  off,  and  he  then 
began  a  desperate  attack  on  the  door,  which 
proved  to  be  a  much  more  formidable  ob- 
stacle than  he  had  at  first  bargained  for  or 
anticipated,  and  drew  from  him  frequent 
oaths  as  he  proceeded. 

He  was  not  to  be  defeated,  however, 
but  continued  his  exertions  with  redoubled 
vigour,  and  Beaufort  standing  by  and  look- 
ing on  all  the  time,  without  being  able  to 
render  the  least  assistance. 

The  labours  of  the  industrious  Sam  were 
at  length  rewarded,  the  door  yielding  to 
his  repeated  heavy  blows,  at  last  flew  back 
upon  its  hinges,  and  there  was  no  further 
impediment  to  the  liberty  of  the  villains, 
and  as  far  as  they  could  see,  there  was  no 
person  about  to  obstruct  them  in  their  flight. 
So  sudden  had  been  the  success  of  Filcher's 
resolute  design,  and  to  Beaufort  so  totally 
unexpected,  that  he  could  scarcely  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  gazed  at  the 
shattered  and  open  door,  and  the  romantic 
scenery  beyond,  glittering  in  the  moonlight, 
with  looks  of  stupified  amazement. 

But  Sam  Filcher  quickly  aroused  him 
into  action,  and  laying  hold  of  his  arm,  said : 
"  Now  vot  the  devil  are  yer  standin'  gapin' 
there  for,  like  some  preshus  idiwet  ? — 1  told 
yer  how  it'd  be,  an'  that  I  didn't  mean  to 
accept  o'  this  here  lodgin'  free  gratist  for 
nufSn,  not  no  longer  than  I  liked,  an'  yer 
see  as  I  alwus  does,  I  have  kept  my  word. 
Them  roads  afore  us,  there's  not  no  von  to 
pay  their  respects  to  us,  so  the  sooner  ve 
steps  it  the  better." 

Beaufort  could  raise  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  this  proposition,  and  they,  having 
again  cast  an  inquiring  glance  around  with- 
out seeing  anything  to  excite  their  alarm, 
walked  hastily  from  the  place  in  which  they 
had  been  confined,  they  made  their  way  to 
a  long  narrow  lane,  which  led  to  the  unin- 
habited part  of  the  country,  and  where  they 
were  less  likely  to  meet  with  anyone  who 
might  suspect  them,  and  seek  to  obstruct 
them. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 


THE   FUBTHEB   PEOCEEDINGS    OF   BEAUFOET 
AND   SAM   FILCHEE. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  night 
was  so  beautifully  fine,  that  it  was  quite  a 
treat  to  walk  in  its  refreshing  coolness,  and 
beneath  the  brilliant  light  of  the  heavenly 
lamp,  and  the  innumerable  twinkling  stars. 

But  Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort  had  no 
taste  or  admiration  for  the  beauties  of  'Na- 
ture ;  and,  even  if  they  had,  their  minds 
were  at  that  time  too  busily  occupied,  and 
they  were  too  anxiously  engaged  in  escap- 
ing from  the  neighbourhood  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  suffer  them  to  take  any  notice  of 
them. 

Every  step  they  took,  and  which  led 
them  still  further  from  the  place  of  their 
late  incarceration,  afforded  greater  relief 
and  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  the  guilty 
Beaufort,  who  could  scarcely  believe  that 
he  was  again  breathing  the  air  of  liberty ; 
and  he  could  not  now  help  feeling  some- 
thing like  gratitude  to  Sam  Eilcher  for  the 
task  he  had  so  cleverly  and  successfully 
accomplished. 

Beaufort  had  in  fact  given  himself  en- 
tirely up  to  despair,  and  had  not  unreason- 
ably on  the  apprehension  of  himself  and 
Eilcher,  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  his 
doom  was  sealed,  and  that  an  ignominious 
death  upon  the  gallows  was  inevitable ; 
and  this  sudden  and  unexpected  deliverance, 
(for  the  present  at  any  rate),  from  so  awful 
and  revolting  a  fate,  so  excited  him  that  he 
could  not  without  difficulty  contain  himself 
within  the  boimds  of  reason. 

Sam  Eilcher,  however,  took  it  quite 
coolly  as  usual,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of 
business,  but  continued  his  flight,  by  the 
most  unfrequented  way,  with  unabated 
speed,  hurrying  Beaufort  along  with  him, 
and  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  to  see  that  no 
danger  threatened. 

And  in  this  manner  they  proceeded  for 
some  time,  and  until  they  had  got  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  when  they  ventured  to 
slacken  their  pace,  as  they  considered  that 
they  had  got  beyond  the  reach  of  im- 
mediate danger. 

"Vot  d'yer  think  of  it  now,  Captain?" 
interrogated  Sam,  with  a  look  of  self- 
satisfaction  and  exultation  ; — "  don't  yer 
think  as  how  I've  done  this  here  little  bit  ov 
a  job  in  a  vorkman  like  manner  ?" 

Beaufort  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  congratulating  and 
highly  complimenting  Sam  Fibber. 


"  Ah  !  leave  the  ould  Sprig  ov  Myrtle 
alone  for  b'sness,"  remarked  Sam,  "he's 
no  greenhorn  to  be  caught  snoozing  when 
he  ought  up  an'  doin'.  My  eyes, — von't 
they  be  stunn'd  vhen  they  goes  to  wisit 
that  here  preshus  cage  ag'in,  an'  they  finds 
as  how  the  two  pretty  birds  they  had 
cotched  is  flown,  hopp'd  the  tvigs,  ham- 
pitayted  their  timber,made  'emselves  scarce, 
hook'd  it,  eh?— Ha ;  ha !  ha ! — it's  a  devilish 
good  joke,  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

And  Sam  in  order  to  give  full  vent  to 
his  joyful  feelings  on  the  occasion,  indulged 
himself  with  a  most  uproarious  fit  of 
laughter,  until  the  veins  on  his  forehead 
swelled  to  an  enormous  size,  and  his  sides 
were  ready  to  crack. 

"It  would  be  as  well  aot  to  make  too 
sure  of  our  ultimately  escaping,  Eilcher," 
remarked  Beaufort,  "lest  we  should  be 
disappointed.  No  doubt  when  our  flight 
is  discovered,  an  immediate  pursuit  will  bo 
set  on  foot,  and  every  means  taken  for  our 
re-capture. 

"Bah!"  said  Sam,  impatiently,  "there 
yer  air,  a  croakin'  ag'in  as  usual,  an'  a 
meetin'  ov  troubles  half.  I  never  know'd 
sich  a  preshus  old  'oman  in  my  life  as  yer 
air,  an'  it  kevite  disgusts  me  to  hear  yer. 
Let  'em  pursue  us  an'  be  damned,  if  they 
like,  they  vill  be  puzzled  to  diskiver  us  I'm 
a  thinkin',  for  ve  should  be  fur  enuff  avay 
before  the  mornin'." 

"We  are  now  without  money,"  said 
Beaufort. 

"No  re  ar'n't,"  laconically  replied  Sam. 

"How,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of 

surprise  and  incredulity, — "  did  they  not 

search  us  and  take  from  us  the  whole  of 

the  booty?" 

"  Valker !"  replied  the  sagacious  Sam, 
significantly.  "  D'yer  think  Sam  Eilcher 
vos  a  goin'  to  be  done  in  that  here  vay  ?" 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
"  Vhy,  this  is  vot  I  mean,"  answered  Sam, 
"  vith  all  their  cunning,  they  jist  miss'd  my 
baccy  box,  or  else  they  thought  as  how  it 
vos  not  vorth  takin'.  Oh  gemini !  vosn't 
they  not  preshus  fiats  for  that  here  ?  for, 
under  the  baccy  I  had  jist  snugly  stowed 
away  ten  golden  guineas,  an'  three  ten  p'un' 
notes.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  vot  a 
start ; — I  shall  bust  at  the  thought ! — Ha ! 
ha!  ha !" 

And  Sam  Eilcher  again  rent  the  air 
with  his  loud  laughter,  till  the  tears  ran 
from  his  eyes,  and  Beaufort,  pleased  to  find 
that  they  were  not  in  the  destitute  state 
that  he  had  apprehended,  could  not  help 
joining  him  in  the  expression  of  his  mirth, 
and  again  passed  a  warm  eulogium  on  his 
wit  and  sagacitj^. 
"Yes,"    said  Sam,  "they  must  get  up 
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partikly  early  in  tlie  morning  to  get  tlie 
best  of  the  Sprig  ov  Myrtle  and  the  Pride 
ov  Vestminster.  So  yer  see,  Captain,  as 
how  ve  arn't  not  kervite  smashed  up  yet, 
an'  ve  has  got  enuff  to  carry  on  vith  for  a 
veek  or  two  yet.  Lor,  lor,  A^ot  vonld  yer 
do  without  me  ? — I'm  yer  gardin'  hangil ; 
I'm  as  good  as  a  father  an'  mother  to  yer, 
I  am,  and  yer  ought  to  rewere  me  for  it, 
that  here's  vot  yer  ought." 

Beaufort  solemnly  assured  the  affectionate 
thief  that  he  did  so,  and  Mr.  Sam  Filcher 
was  satisfied. 

"  What  part  of  the  country  are  we  now 
travelling  through?"  interrogated  Beaufort. 

"  I  doesn't  not  know,  an'  I  doesn't  not 
care,"  replied  Filcher,  "  so  long  as  ve  can 
only  keep  out  ov  the  clutches  ov  the  traps. 
But  I  say,  I  should  like  to  meet  vith  some 
cumfortable  lush  crib  afore  long,  vhere  ve 
could  get  summat  to  eat,  an'  drink,  an'  a 
lodgin',  for  I  don't  much  like  the  idea  ov  a 
havin'  to  pad  the  hoof  all  night,  I  begins 
to  feel  preshus  tired  already." 

"  Do  you  think  we  might  venture  to  put 
up  anywhere,  soon  after  our  escape  from 
custody  ?  "  asked  Beaufort,  timidly. 

*'  In  course  ve  might,"  returned  Sam, 
whose  to  know  us,  or  suspect  us,  if  ve're 
only  corshus  ? — Kim  along,  I  shouldn't  at 
all  vonder  but  that  ve  shall  tumble  across 
a  crib  presently." 

They  now  again  quickened  their  speed, 
venturing  on  to  the  main  road,  with  the 
hope  of  being  more  likely  to  meet  with  the 
place  of  accommodation  they  sought  that 
way  than  any  other. 

They  met  with  only  two  or  three  persons 
on  the  road,  and  after  exchanging  a  friendly 
good  night  with  them  they  passed  on  with- 
out exciting  any  suspicion. 

They  had  to  walk  another  hour,  however, 
before  they  saw  any  signs  of  the  house 
they  required,  and  Beaufort  as  well  as  Sam 
Pilcher  began  to  feel  rather  anxious  and 
weary  after  the  speed  with  which  they 
had  travelled,  and  to  require  both  refresh- 
ment and  rest. 

_  At  length  they  came  upon  a  small  pub- 
lic road-side  hoiise,  with  a  few  straggling 
cottages  close  by,  and  Sam  Filcher  having 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  circum- 
stance walked  unceremoniously  into  the 
first  room  he  met  with  in  the  house,  followed 
by  Beaiifort,  and  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  rang  the  bell  for  the  attendance  of 
the  landlord,  who  was  not  long  in  mak- 
ing his  appearance. 

Sam  in  his  usual  polite  and  insinuating 
style,  inquired  whether  they  could  have 
refreshment  and  accommodation  for  the 
night,  to  which  tlie  landlord  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  adding — "It's  lucky  you  arrived 


when  you  did,  for  in  another  half  hour  at 
the  furthest  my  house  would  have  been 
closed,  and  I  should  have  retired  to  rest." 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  said  Sam  ; — 
"  howsomdever  here  ve  air,  an'  ]3lease  the 
pigs,  here  ve  shall  remain,  for  the  night. 
Now,  old  feller,  yer  jist  tend  tomyhorders, 
vill  yer?  " 

The  landlord  bowed,  and  Sam  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  his  orders  on  his  usual  scale 
of  liberality,  which  the  worthy  host  has- 
tened willingly  and  promptly  to  fulfil. 

While  Sam  and  his  companion  were  still 
busily  occupied  in  disposing  of  the  excellent 
fare  that  the  landlord  had  placed  before 
them,  and  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  good  fortune  in  meeting  with  such  an 
establishment,  they  were  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  their  conversation  by  hearing  the 
rattling  sound  of  wheels  hastily  approaching 
the  inn,  and  the  vehicle,  whatever  it  was, 
directly  afterwards  stopped  at  the  door. 

Sam  Filcher  immediately  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  walked  to  the  window,  from  which 
he  saw  a  gig  standing  at  the  door,  and  from 
which  an  elderly  gentleman,  attended  by  a 
livery  servant,  was  just  alighting,  the  land- 
lord being  in  waiting  to  receive  his  com- 
mands. 

After  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the 
host,  the  gentleman  walked  into  the  house, 
followed  by  his  servant,  after  the  latter  had 
given  the  horse  and  chaise  in  charge  of  the 
ostler. 

"  Another  customer  to  the  crib,"  re- 
marked Sam  Filcher,  as  he  resumed  his 
seat,  "  and  von  Avho  the  landlord  mil  be 
wery  happy  to  see,  I  should  think,  for  he 
looks  von  ov  the  right  sort.  He's  a  goin' 
for  to  stop  all  night  too,  it  seems  ;  I  vonder 
he  should  choose  sich  a  kimmin  inn  as  this 
here.  Howsomdever,  it  may  be  lucky  that 
he's  done  so." 

"Why  so?"  hastily  demanded  Beaufort, 
fixing  upon  Sam  a  searching  and  uneasy 
look. 

The  latter  returned  some  evasive  answer, 
and  then  commenced  whistling,  which  he 
continued  to  do  for  a  few  moments,  when 
he  suddenly  ceased  and  dropped  into  a 
meditative  mood,  Beaufort  watching  him 
narrowly  and  with  some  degree  of  sus- 
picion. 

At  length  they  were  both  aroused  by 
hearing  footsteps  in  the  passage,  which 
they  imagined  proceeded  from  the  gentle- 
man, who  was  about  being  shown  to  the 
chamber  in  which  he  was  to  sleep ;  and  in 
that  idea  they  were  confirmed,  by  hearing 
the  landlord  giving  instructions  to  his  ser- 
vant to  "  conduct  the  gentleman  to  chamber 
three  on  the  first  floor,"  and  which  Sam 
Filcher   appeared  to  hear  with  a  look  of 
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satisfaction,  wliicli  was  not  lost  upon  Beau- 
fort, wLo  felt  liis  uneasiness  and  misgivings 
increase. 

The  landlord  soon  afterwards  entered  tlie 
room,  and  after  expressing  his  sense  of  the 
liigh.  honour  done  him  in  having  such  a 
guest,  he  requested  that  Sam  and  Beau- 
fort ATOuld  retire  to  rest,  as  it  was  now  late, 
and  he  wished  to  close  the  house. 

With  these  wishes,  Filcher  and  his  com- 
panion complied,  the  former  venturing  to 
congratulate  the  worthy  host  on  the  re- 
spectability of  his  estabhshment,  when  such 
customers  as  the  gentleman  whom  he  had 
seen  arrive,  thought  proper  to  resort  to  it. 

*'  Yes,"  remarked  the  landlord,  "  I  fancy 
I  ought  to  feel  myself  highly  flattered  by 
having  such  a  gentleman  (for  he  is  a  real 
gentleman,  I'm  sure,  and  a  rich  one,  too), 
for  my  guest.  I  have  placed  the  very  best 
chamber  in  my  house  at  his  disposal,  and  I 
don't  think  he'll  have  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  accommodation." 

"Veil,"  returned  Sam,  with  a  smitten 
look,  which  the  watchful  and  su.spicious  eye 
of  Beaufort  noticed,  but  the  landlord  did 
not — "  I'm  sure  I  vish  the  gemman  a 
sound  night's  rest,  an'  that  he  may  not  be 
disturbed  by  them  'ere  ugly  dreams.  I^Tow, 
guvner,  jist  be  so  kind  as  to  show  me  and 
my  friend  to  our  sleeping  room,  vill  yer?" 

There  was  something  so  course  and  vvilgar 
m  the  language  and  manners,  and  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Mr.  Sam  Filcher  which 
the  landlord  did  not  altogether  admire,  but 
as  he  was  far  from  being  an  uncharitable 
man,  he  did  not  like  to  jump  to  any  hasty 
conclusions,  which  might  prove  to  be  per- 
fectly unfound(^  and  unjust. 

The  worthy  host  having  conducted  the 
two  villains  up  the  first  staircase,  Sam 
Filcher  cast  an  anxious  look  towards  the 
chamber  in  which  he  had  understood  the 
gentleman  to  repose,  and  beheld  a  light 
glimmering  through  the  crevices  of  the  door 
from  which  he  imagined  that  he  had  not 
yet  retired  to  rest,  and  on  passing  by  the 
door,he  could  hear  him  pacing  the  room  to  and 
fro,  apparently  with  disordered  footsteps, 
and  muttering  to  himself. 

The  landlord  led  the  way  up  a  second 
flight  of  stairs,  and  ushering  Filcher  and 
Beaufort  into  a  humble  but  comfortable 
chamber,  bade  them  good  night  and  left 
them  to  themselves. 

Sam  Filcher  once  more  lighted  his  pipe, 
which  he  had  only  half  smoked  out,  and 
seating  himself  on  the  side  of  the  bed  again 
appeared  to  be  lost  in  the  most  profound 
meditation ;  Beaufort  continuing  to  watch 
him  narrowly,  and  with  some  curiosity,  not 
unmingled  with  fear  and  suspicion. 

"You  seem  thoughtfully,   Sam,"  he  at 


length  ventured  to  remark,  "  may  I  ask 
what  is  the  subject  of  your  meditations." 

"  Oh,  b'sness,  b'sness,  in  course,"  replied 
Sam.  "  Must  never  lose  sight  ov  that  here, 
yer  know." 

"  Certainly  not,"  coincided  Beaufort,  in  a 
half  timid  voice,  and  fixing  a  keen  and 
penetrating  look  upon  his  guilty  associate ; 
— "  but  what  is  the  nature  of  the  .business 
which  thus  so  fully  occupies  your  serious 
attention  ?" 

"  Bah !"  replied  Filcher,  impatiently, 
"yer  want  to  know  too  much.  Howsomdever, 
it  don't  much  matter,  an'  I  don't  know  as 
how  I  ought  to  mind  lettin'  yer.  Veil,  then, 
I  vos  thinkin'  vot  a  wcry  nice  respictibil 
lookin'  gemman  him  as  sleeps  in  number  3 
on  the  first  floor  is, — an'  vot  a  wery  rum 
start  it  is  as  he  should  come  to  this  here 
crib  the  wery  same  night  as  us.  'Tvould 
be  a  pity  not  to  ivail  ourselves  ov  his  kind- 
ness." 

"  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of  ter- 
ror, "  I  now  read  distinctly  the  guilty 
thoughts  that  you  have  suffered  to  take 
possession  of  you.     Beware,  beware." 

"Vill  yer  just  hold  that  infernal  tongue 
ov  yourn  ?"  said  Sam,  angrily,  "  or  you  an' 
I  might  chance  to  fall  out.  Keej)  yer  fool- 
ish adwice  to  yerself,  I  knows  vot  I'm 
about." 

"  Sam,"  again  urged  Beaufort,  whose 
worst  suspicions  were  now  confirmed, 
"  again  I  implore  you  to  think  no  more  of 
the  guilty  business  which  I  am  now  con- 
vinced occupies  your  mind ;  for  no  good 
can  come  of  it." 

''Dammed  fool,"  angrily  returned  Fil- 
cher, "yer'e  alwus  tryin'  to  perwent  b's> 
ness,  an'  a  funkin'  about  nuffin  :~-I  wonders 
as  how  I  'onners  sich  a  feUor  vithmv  comp- 
'ny.     Shut  up,  vill  yer,  an'  go  to  bed." 

"Will  you  not  retire  to  bed  also." 

"No;- — I  doesn't  feel  tired,  an' I  hasn't 
done  smokin'  yet.  There  go  to  bed,  I  say, 
vill  yer  ? — an'  nivir  mind  me.  I  shall  come 
there  presently." 

Beaufort  looked  at  him  half  supplica- 
tingly,  half  fearfully,  but  Sam,  who  v,^as 
getting  impatient,  repeated  his  command 
with  an  oath,  and  afraid  of  exciting  his  fu.r- 
ther  anger,  the  former  very  reluctantly 
obeyed,  the  most  dismal  thoughts  and  mis- 
givings taking  possession  of  his  brain. 

But  although  Beaufort  closed  his  eyes 
and  pretended  to  go  to  sleep,  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  ruffianly  companion,  it  was  some 
time  ere  his  torturing  thoughts,  in  spite  of 
his  fatigue,  would  suffer  him  to  do  so,  and 
when  he  did  his  rest  was  much  disturbed 
by  unpleasant  dreams. 

How  long  he  had  thus  slept  he  knew  not, 
but  he  suddenly  awoke  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
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althouglilie  was  completely  igiior?vnt  of  the 
cause  of  it. 

He  looked  anxiously  and  hastily  round 
the  room.  All  was  silent  as  the  grave,  and 
Sam  Filcher  was  not  there. 

The  most  terrible  forebodings  crossed 
his  mind,  and  he  jumped  quickly  out  of 
bed,  he  having  only  taken  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  previous  to  retiring  to  it» 

He  trembled  with  an  uncontrollable  sen- 
sation of  dread,  and  for  a  moment  or  two, 
he  was  so  confused,  that  he  knew  not  how 
to  act. 

At  length  he  ventured  gently  to  open 
the  room  door,  and  stepping  noiselessly 
on  to  the  landing,  he  listened  with  breath- 
less attention,  and  in  a  state  of  the  most 
painful  suspense. 

At  first  all  remained  silent,  but  having 
ventured  to  descend  a  stair  or  two,  sud- 
denly a  half  confused  noise,  like  as  of  two 
persons  struggling,  and  seeming  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  very  chamber  occupied  by 
the  gentleman,  smote  Ijis  ears,  and  increased 
his  alarm  and  misgivings. 

Hastily  he  returned  to  the  chamber, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  and  awaited  the 
result  of  this  adventure  in  the  most  breath- 
less state  of  terror  and  suspense. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long ;  he  heard  con- 
tinuous but  hasty  footsteps  ascending  the 
stairs,  the  next  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Sam  Filcher,  his  looks 
excited,  his  cheeks  flushed,  and  his  whole 
appearance  much  disordered,  entered  the 
room. 

Beaufort  stared  at  him  aghast,  and  they 
were  both  too  much  agitated  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  speak. 

The  countenance  of  the  villain  Filcher 
bespoke  guilt,  and  Beaufort  saw  in  a  mo- 
ment that  his  most  terrible  apprehensions 
and  surmises  were  realized. 

Sam  at  last  grasped  his  wrist,  and  in  a 
low  and  agitated  voice,  said : — 

"  J^i"o  nonsense ; — put  on  your  coat  and 
vestcoat  directly,  an'  foUer  me.  The  sooner 
ve  step  it  the  better." 

"  Sam,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  look 
of  agony  and  terror ; — "  rash,  guilty  man, 
oh,  what  have  you  now  done?" 

"  No  matter,"  answered  Sam,  hurriedly 
and  impatiently, — "  this  here's  not  the  time 
or  place  for  hexplanashun.  Ve  must  be  off 
without  delay.  No  funkin',  there's  not 
nuffin  broke." 

Beaufort  stUl  continued  to  gaze  at  the 
ruiSan  with  looks  of  terror,  but  fearful  of 
disobeying  him,  and  especially  when  he  felt 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  their  imme- 
diate departure,  he  hastily  put  on  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  followed  Sam  Filcher 
noiselessly  from  the  room,  and  down  the 


stairs,  shuddering  as  they  passed  the  door 
of  the  chamber  in  which  the  gentleman  had 
been  accommodated,  and  Sam  quietly  with- 
drawing the  bolts  of  a  door  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  they  found  themselves  in  the 
open  air. 


CHAPTER  XO. 

PEESH   GUILT. — CONSCIENCE. 

Sam  Filcher  led  the  way  from  the  main- 
road,  and  entering  the  fields,  he  and  his 
wretched  companion  pursued  their  flight 
with  the  greatest  precipitation,  scarcely 
venturing  even  to  look  behind  them. 

The  thoughts  of  Beaufort  were  of  the 
most  torturing  description,  for  he  could 
scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  fresh 
crime  which  the  hardened  and  blood-thirsty 
Sam  Filcher  had  perpetrated,  and  he  suf- 
fered all  the  horrors  of  terrors  and  remorse. 

It  was  now  just  the  break  of  day,  and  a 
hazy,  cheerless  morning,  and  a  storm  seemed 
to  be  fast  gathering  in  the  Heavens.  But 
neither  Sam  or  his  guilty  associate  took 
any  heed  of  the  weather,  so  busily  were 
their  minds  occupied  other  ways,  and  so 
impatient  were  they  to  get  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  inn. 

The  hour  was  too  early  for  them  to  meet 
with  any  one  on  their  way,  and  that  was 
satisfactory  to  them  for  their  looks,  and 
the  extreme  agitation  of  their  manner  would 
have  been  more  than  sufScient  to  excite 
suspicion,  and  might  have  been  attended 
with  the  worst  consequences. 

Proceeding  with  the  same  precipitation, 
they  had  soon  left  the  inn  far  behind 
them,  and  Sam  Filcher  being  at  last  fairly 
winded,  although  the  alarm  and  excitement 
he  had  at  first  exhibited,  were  greatly 
abated, — stopped  to  take  breath,  and  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  so  as  to  try  to  decide 
more  clearly  the  best  manner  to  proceed.  _ 

"  Veil,"  he  observed,  wiping  the  perspi- 
ration from  his  forehead ;  "  this  here  is  vot 
I  calls  a  belleser,  an'  not  no  mistake,,  an' 
it's  almost  lick'd  me  out  ov  time.  No  mat- 
ter,— it's  all  right  now,  an'  so  I  breathes 
ag'in,  Vhy,  Captain,  blessed  if  yer  don't 
look  as  white  as  a  boiled  turnip,  an'  I  can 
hear  them  here  preshus  knees  ov  yourn  a 
knockin'  together  like  vintcin ;  vot's  the 
matter  with  yer  ?" 

"  fc^am,"  returned  Beaufort,  in  a  faltering 
and  tremiilous  voice,  and  looking  at  the 
hardened  scoundrel  as  if  he  would  pen- 
etrate his  innermost  thoughts ;  "  agam  I 
ask  you  what  you  have  done  ?" 

"  B'sness,  b'sness,  that's  all,"  he  replied 
with  his  usual  coolness.     "  See  here,  my 
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toolup,"  lie  added,  esultingly,  and  exliibit- 
ing  a  well-filled  purse,  and  a  valuable 
watch,  and  appendages  ;  "  I've  increased 
our  stock.  More  yeller  boys,  and  this  here 
gold  ticker ;  they'r  not  none  so  dusty,  I 
reckon,  an'  vill  make  up  for  vot  ve  lost  on 
the  other  hand." 

"  Filcher,"  said  Beaufort,  again  fixing 
upon  him  a  look  of  the  utmost  horror,  "  you 
have  again  committed  murder." 

"  There  yer'e  out,  Captain,"  returned  the 
villain ;  "  though  I  had  a  hard  job  to  keep 
from  doin'  so,  an'  vos  forced,  like  our  other 
wictim,  to  send  the  old  gemman  to  sleep 
for  awhile,  afore  I  could  'complish  my 
purpis,  an'  to  perwent  his  givin'  the  alarm. 
Now  vot  have  yer  got  to  grumble  about  ? 
I  did|nt  troubel  yer  to  have  nuffiin  to  do 
vith.  it,  so  you've  got  not  nuffin  to  cry 
Wo.  40. 


about.  But  there's  not  no  vay  ov  satisfyra* 
ov  yer— Bah!" 

"  Sam,"  remarked  Beaufort,  "  these  re- 
peated daring  crimes,  and  following  each 
other  in  such  rapid  succession,  must  quickly 
bring  upon  us  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 
It  is  impossible  that  such  an  unparalleled 
career  of  infamy  can  much  longer  con- 
tinue." 

"  In  course  it  von't  last  for  ever,"  said 
Sam,  carelessly  ;  "  ve  can't  •  spect  it,  but 
vot  ov  that  here  ?  Vot's  the  odds  as  long 
yer  happy  ?  an'  ve  may  as  veil  as  enjoy 
ourselves  as  long  as  it  lastes.  Yer  ahvua 
a  blowin'  ov  me  up,  acos  I  never  throws  a 
chance  away. .  If  it  wa'nt  for  my  hindustry 
an'  passywerence,  why  yer  must  have 
starved  long  long  ago.  But  enufi"  ov  this 
here  j  ve'd  better  make  the  best  ov  our  vay, 
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afore  it  gets  later,  and  tlien  ve  can  liide 
ourselves  in  some  snxig  crib,  an'  vhile  ve 
air  a  restin'  ourselves,  ve  can  talk  this  here 
matter  over,  an  see  vot's  best  to  be  done. 
Kim  along." 

Beaufort  saw  it  was  useless  to  say  more, 
and  lie  therefore,  after  looking  fearfully 
around  to  see  that  no  onewas  near  to  observe 
them,  followed  Filcher  from  the  spot  where 
this  brief  colloquy  had  taken  place,  and 
they  once  more  pursued  their  flight  with 
even  more,  if  possible,  than  their  previous 
speed. 

As  they  did  so,  however,  Beaufort  formed 
various  conjectures  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
real  character  of  the  crime  which  the  mis- 
creant Sam  Filcher  had  perpetrated,  and 
he  could  not  but  entertain  the  worst  ap- 
prehensions as  to  its  enormity,  and  which 
fears  and  suspicions  were  strengthened  by 
the  observations  and  manners  of  the  villain 
himself. 

Very  few  persons  were  about  at  that 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  but  those  whom 
they  accidentally  met  with  on  their  way, 
Beaufort  saw  with  the  most  cowardly  feel- 
ings of  alarm,  for  he  could  not  but  imagine 
that  every  one  looked  on  them  with  sus- 
picion, and  might  read  the  extent  of  their 
guilt  in  their  countenances. 

Sam  Filcher,  however,  treated  the  matter 
with  the  most  perfect  indifference,  as  he 
always  did,  and  not  only  did  not  his  con- 
science appear  to  trouble  him  the  least  in 
the  world,  but  it  was  quite  evident,  judging 
from  his  manner  and  the  expression  of  his 
features,  that  he  was  on  remarkably  happy 
terms  with  himself  on  that  occasion  ;  hum- 
ming to  himself,  as  he  journied  on  his  way, 
the  burthen  of  a  flash  song,  alternating 
with  a  whistle. 

And  thus  the  two  villains  proceeded  for 
more  than  another  hour,  and  by  that  time 
they  had  got  many  miles  from  the  inn,  and 
as  they  believed,  (or  rather  as  Sam  Filcher 
believed,  for  Beaufort  could  not  conquer 
his  gloomy  feai-s  and  forebodings),  out  of 
the  'way  of  danger  for  the  present,  although 
it  was  quite  certain  that  the  villanous 
affair  would  cause  the  greatest  excitement 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  it  had  taken 
place,  and  that  every  means  would  be  taken 
that  might  lead  to  their  detection  and  ap- 
prehension. 

On  entering  the  chamber  of  the  gentle- 
man (which  Sam  Filcher  was  enabled  easily 
to  do,  the  former  having  thoughtlessly  neg- 
lected to  close  the  door),  he  had  only  a  few 
minutes  before  retired  to  bed,  and  had  not 
yet  quite  fallea  off  to  sleep ;  which  the 
ruffian  perceiving,  and  fearful  that  he  might 
raise  an  alarm,  thus  frustrating  him  in  his 
designs,  immediately  ru.shed  upon  him,  and 


dealt  the  gentleman  a  violent  blow,  which 
however  did  not  have  exactly  the  effect 
which  he  (Sam)  desired,  though  it  suffi- 
ciently stunned  and  stupified  him  to  render 
him  incapable  of  uttermg  the  least  cry  for 
help. 

But  notAvithstanding  this,  he  almost 
immediately  sufficiently  recovered  himself 
to  spring  from  the  bed  (much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  ruffian,  who  did  not  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  he  could  have  found  the 
strength  or  the  courage  to  do  so),  and 
desperately  grappled  with  him,  although 
he  being  an  old  man  and  rather  enfeebled, 
it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  he  could  offer  any 
formidable  resistance  to  such  a  sturdy  fellow 
as  Sam  Filcher. 

A  struggle  of  only  a  few  moments  ensued, 
when  Sam,  with  a  fearful  oath,  felled  his 
unfortunate  victim  senseless,  and  the  ruffian 
then  proceeded  to  the  work  of  plunder,  not 
suffering  any  pocket  belonging  to  his  clothes 
to  escape  his  strict  examination;  and 
having  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  everything  valuable  tliat 
the  gentleman  had  brought  with  him,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  all  that  was  portable,  and  in 
the  room,  the  robber  hastily  retired  and 
rejoined  his  infamous  but  cowardly  associate 
in  crime,  as  has  been  described. 

It  was  not  till  more  than  an  hour  had 
elapsed  after  the  robbery  and  outragev,  and 
Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort,  as  has  been 
shown,  had  got  far  on  their  flight  from  the 
Inn,  that  the  gentleman  was  restored  to 
consciousness,  and  he  then  immediately 
raised  an  alarm  and  aroused  the  landlord 
and  his  servants,  whose  suspicions,  on 
hearing  of  the  robbery,  and  the  description 
which  his  unfortunate  guest  gave  of  the 
person  of  the  robber,  instantly  fell  on 
either  Sam  Filcher  or  Beaufort,  and  which 
were  at  once  confirmed  on  going  to  their 
room  and  finding  that  they  had  abruptly 
dej)arted. 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  the  robbery 
known  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  a 
pursuit  was  set  on  foot  without  delay,  but 
with  very  little  chance  of  success,  especially 
as  the  villains  had  already  had  sufficient 
time  to  secure  their  escape,  and  were  by 
that  time  no  doubt,  far  away  from  the 
neighbourhood. 

But  to  return  to  those  two  worthy  gen- 
tlemen, Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort. 

They  continued  on  their  way,  but  with 
less  speed  than  at  first,  for  it  now  seemed 
that  they  had  got  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger. 

"  Veil,"  observed  Sam,  "ve've  made  the 
best  use  ov  our  time,  an'  not  no  mistake, 
an'  so  far  ve've  had  preshus  good  luck  on 
our  side.     Vot  say  yer,  my  noble  ?" 
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"  That  I  do  not  lialf  like  this  bus'ness," 
answered  Beaufort,  "  and  depend  upon  it, 
Sam,  even  as  you  may  pretend  to  be  in 
your  expectations,  no  goodwill  come  of  it." 

"An'  vot  harm  can  come  on  it,  fool?" 
demanded  Sam,  impatiently,  and  fixiig  an 
angry  look  upon  liis  companion. 

"This  robbery,"  returned  Beaufort,  "if 
indeed  it  is  nothing  worse,  and  of  that  I 
entertain  my  dotibts,  occurring  so  soon  after 
tlie  otlier,  will  no  doubt  cause  the  greatest 
sensation,  and  with  a  minute  description 
of  our  persons  being  made  public,  it  is 
more  than  probable  tbat  we  cannot  long 
escape  detection." 

"  Detection  be  damned,"  replied  Sam 
Filclier,  contemptuously,  "who's  to  dis- 
kiver  us  or  suspect  us  ? — Vy  any  von  vould 
suppose  to  bear  yer  truth,  that  ve  look'd 
like  a  couple  ov  villains,  'stead  ov  gemman, 
as  ve  air,  and  tbat  thief  vos  written  in  our 
faces.  But  yer'e  alwus  fanc'in'  ov  summat, 
an'  the  gallows  seems  to  be  al-rnis  in  yer 
siglit.  I'm  kevite  tired  ov  yer,  an'  if  it 
vasn't  that  ve  are  bound  together,  and  must 
never  be  parted  till  our  time  comes,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  ov  yer.  But 
come,  I  say,  old  feller,  if  yer  don't  visK  to 
offend  yer  partikler  old  pal,  the  Sprig  ov 
Myrtle,  Avhicb  I  don't  tliink  as  how  't'ould 
be  wery  sensibel  on  yer  part  to  do,  yer '11 
iust  cut  this  nonsense  in  futir,  an'  be  a 
Ijrick,  an'  damn  the  konsikenses.  Yer  knows 
siimmat  'bout  forin  langidges, — French, 
an'  all  that  sort  ov  patter,  doesn't  yer?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Beaufort,  "but  what  of 
tbat  ? — Wby  do  you  put  such  a  question 
to  me?" 

"  Ab ! "  observed  the  wortby  Sam,  with,  a 
sigb  of  regret,  "  yer've  got  tlae  wantage  ov 
me  in  edicashun.  Yer  lias,  yer  vos  dragged 
up  in  a  coUitch,  I  s'pose, — I  only  vent  to 
von  ov  them  bere  rashnal  schools,  don't 
they  call  'em,  where  they  gives  the  boys 
more  lai'rapin'  than  larnin'." 

"  And  what  is  that  to  do  with  the  sub- 
iect  we  were  talking  upon,"  inquired 
Beaufort, 

"Vhy,"  replied  Pilcher,  "ve've  pretty 
veil  breech'd  now, — got  eniiff  ov  the  rowdy 
to  sport  about  vith  for  a  time.  So  I've 
bin  a  thinkin'  that  if  our  names  should 
chance  to  become  too  pop'lar,  and  this  here 
blessed  country  vos  to  get  too  hot  to  hold 
us,  it'd  be  wery  advisabel  for  us  to  hook  it 
for  awhile  on  th'  cont'nent,  as  all  other 
gemman  does ;  vot  d'yer  say  to  that  here, 
my  flower?" 

The  suggestion  was  not  at  all  displeasing 
to  Beaufort,  and  he  therefore  expressed 
himself  to  Sam  Filcher  accordingly. 

"  Veil  then,"  observed  the  latter,  that, 
here  p'ints  settled ;  an'  vhen  ve  gets  to  a 


proper  place,  ve'U  jist  overhaul  our  ac- 
counts, and  see  how  the  hLxchicker  stands. 
But  its  almost  time  ve  got  to  some  public- 
house,  for  I  begins  to  feel  tired,  an'  vants 
summat  to  revive  the  invard  man." 

Beaufort  also  felt  tired,  and  would  have 
been  glad  could  he  have  found  some  place 
where  he  could  hide  himself  from  the 
scrutiny  of  any  mortal  being,  for  he  felt 
as  if  his  every  look  must  condemn  him,  and 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  quiet  his  ap- 
prehensions, realising  the  words  of  our 
immortal  bard,  namely, — 
"  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer." 

But  no  public-house,  or  the  least  signs  of 
a  human  habitation  met  their  anxious  sight, 
and  Sam  Filcher,  in  particular  began  to 
feel  very  cross  and  impa,tient,  and  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  various  oaths,  of 
such  a  description,  that  we  do  not  think  it 
would  be  either  amusing  or  instructive  to 
the  reader  if  we  were  to  quote  them  in 
these  pages. 

And  as  if  to  make  matters  still  more 
unpleasant,  and  to  exasperate  the  feelings 
of  the  amiable  Mr.  Sam  Filcher  the  more, 
the  storm  which,  as  before-stated,  had  been 
long  threatening  came  on  with  violence, 
and  seemed  likely  so  to  continue  for  some 
time,  the  angry  elements  contending  against 
each  other  with  the  utmost  fury. 

Sam  Filcher  swore  the  louder  and  more 
frequently  as  the  storm  every  moment  in- 
creased ;  and  Beaufort,  independent  of  the 
fears  and  misgivings  that  had  long  taken 
possession  of  his  mind,  felt  the  weather  add 
much  to  the  irracibility  and  unpleasantness 
of  his  disposition. 

Their  difficulties  were  increased  by  being 
complete  strangers  to  the  part  of  the 
country  they  were  travelling  through,  and 
meeting  with  no  one  of  whom  they  might  in- 
quire, and  in  order  to  avoid  observation,  they 
had  wandered  so  far  from  the  maiu  road, 
that  their  chances  of  meeting  with  such  a 
place  as  they  required,  were  rendered  stiU 
more  remote. 

"  Veil,"  remarked  Sam,  in  no  very  agree- 
abletone,  "this here's  apreshus  sitivation  for 
two  'spectable  gemmen  to  be  placed  in,  an' 
no  gammon  votsomdever  ;  blessed  if  I  arn't 
a  parfict  valkin'  shower  bath,  an'  not  no 
mistake ;  as  for  yer.  Captain,  yer  looks  as 
dull  an'  as  miserabel  as  a  cove  vot's  jist  a 
vaitin'  to  receive  his  reg'lurs  at  the  vhippin' 
post,  or  to  take  a  parting  drop  from  the 
hands  ov  Mister  Jack  Ketch.  Blessed  if 
ve  ar'nt  a  couple  ov  vet'rans.  Ha  !  ha!  ha!" 

And  the  facetious  Sam  Filcher,  in  spite 
of  his  own  uncomfortable  plight,  and  of  that 
more  strongly  exhibited  by  the  wretched 
Beaufort  (who  was  fully  prepared  to  curse 
everything  and  everybody),  laughed  boist- 
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erously  at  what  lie  considered  to  be  his 
own  exuberant  and  irresistible  wit. 

"  This  is  no  time  or  situation  for  joking, 
Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of  disgust, 
"  neither  am  I  in  any  humour  to  listen  to  it." 

"  Sorry  for  that,  my  flower,"  returned 
the  incorrigible  Sam,  "  but  ca'n't  help  it, 
an'  vot's  the  use  ov  cryin'  or  hoUerin'  about 
it,  I  should  like  to  know ;  I  should  only 
jist  like  to  be  as  vet  inside  as  I  am  outside — 
that's  all  I've  got  to  say.  Youldn't  a  drop 
ov  vhite  satin,  an'  a  kevart  or  two  ov  gatter 
go  down  pleasant  jist  now,  eh  ?" 

"Pshaw,"  replied  Beaufort,  testily,  "Iv'e 
scarcely  patience  to  listen  to  you.  But 
have  you  no  idea  of  the  way  we  are  pro- 
ceeding ?" 

"  Devil  ova  smell  of  a  hidear,"  answered 
Sam. 

"  Then,  of  course  you  know  not  whether 
we  are  likely  to  meet  withaplace  of  shelter?" 

"JSTotl;  howshouldl?" 

Beaufort  muttered  a  curse  between  his 
teeth,  of  which  Sam  took  no  notice  ;  but  in 
order  to  keep  his  own  spirits  from  drooping 
under  such  remarkably  trying  circumstances 
he  commenced  whistling  merrily  if  not 
melodiously. 

Faster  poured  the  rain, — still  louder 
pealed  the  thunder,  seeming  at  times  to 
shake  the  very  earth  to  its  centre,  and 
flashes  of  the  most  vivid  lightning  shot 
across  the  sky  in  the  most  rapid  succession. 

And  now  as  if  to  add  to  their  despair  of 
meeting  with  any  place  of  shelter,  and  of 
which  they  stood  so  much  in  need,  they  en- 
tered upon  a  gloomy  and  intricate  forest, 
in  which  they  might  probably  continue  to 
wander  for  hours,  and  find  it  difiicult  to 
extricate  themselves. 

"Veil,"  remarked  Sam,  "ve  may  as  veil 
make  up  our  minds  to  keep  on  valkin'  for 
for  never  an'  a  day,  an'  that's  all  about  it. 
So  make  yer  miserabel  life  'appy.  Captain ; 
it  don't  much  matter,  yer  see,  about  the 
rain,  now  ve're  both  as  vet  as  a  couple  of 
puppies,  I'm  a  gettin'  vot  I  calls  comfort- 
ably used  to  it." 

It  was  no  use  his  being  otherwise,  for 
both  himself  and  his  companion  had  long 
been  completely  drenched  to  the  skin,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  doubt  how  long 
they  would  have  to  remain  in  their  present 
disagreeable  situation. 

"  I'm  heartily  tired  of  this  kind  of  life," 
said  Beaufort ;  "  we  are  always  exposing 
ourselves  to  some  confounded  difficulty  or 
another." 

"  It's  all  owin'  to  the  fortin'  ov  var,"  said 
Sam  Filcher,  "  an'  I  rayther  likes  it  than 
othervise.  Wariety  is  charmin,'  yer  know, 
an'  ve  must  have  veatherov  some  sort  or 
'tother,  so  vots  the  use  of  grumblin'  about 


it.  Ve  must  take  it  as  it  comes.  But  ye're 
sich  a  dissatisfied  feller  ;  there's  not  no 
pleasin'  ov  yer  any  how  votsomdever. 

Beaufort  muttered  something  surlily, 
which  could  not  be  distinctly  heard,  and 
Sam  taking  not  the  slightest  heed  of  him, 
or  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  either, 
whistled  away  as  merrily  in  the  midst  of  the 
raging  storm  (which  had  now  attained  its 
highest  pitch  of  fury),  as  if  he  were  en- 
joying himself  to  his  very  heart's  content. 

The  forest  seemed  to  have  no  end,  and 
the  further  they  proceeded  the  more  they 
seemed  to  become  involved  in  its  deep  and 
intricate  mazes,  until  even  the  good  tem- 
per and  patience  of  the  amicable  Mr.  Sam 
Filcher  were  nearly  exhausted ;  and  he 
sud.denly  ceased  whistling,  to  give  utterance 
to  a  volley  of  oaths  of  the  coarsest  possible 
description. 

"  I  von't  not  stand  this  much  longer,"  he 
said,  "  blessed  if  1  does,  an'  that's  th'  pre- 
shus  fact.  It's  wery  improper  treatment 
for  a  gemman  as  is  a  gemman  to  receive  ; 
an'  I  feels  myself  offended.  If  I  doesn't 
have  a  glass  or  two  ov  summat  to  drink, 
hot  an'  stiff,  afore  long,  I  shall  sartinly  hex- 
pire." 

"  And  our  prospect  of  meeting  with  any 
place  of  shelter  is  as  distant  as  ever,"  ob- 
served Beaufort.  "  It's  xmfortunate  that 
we  didn't  keep  to  the  main  road,  we  might 
have  been  housed  long  before  this  storm 
came  on." 

"  To  be  sure  ve  might,"  returned  Sam, 
"  an'  ve  should  have  stood  a  very  good 
chance  of  it  two,  if  it  vos  only  in  a  pris'n ; 
an'  I  don't  s'pose  as  how  yer'd  hav'  bin  per- 
tik'ly  grateful  for  that  here  sort  ov  'com- 
modation, — eh,  Captain." 

Beaufort  did  not  much  approve  of  these 
observations,  seeing  that  they  borereference 
to  that  which  was  not  at  all  unlikely  to  take 
place  before  long,  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
as  Sam  Filcher  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
enter  into  further  conversation  for  the  pre- 
sent, they  proceededon  their  miserable  way, 
amidst  the  pittiless  pelting  of  the  storm,  in 
silence. 

"  Hollo !  vot  vos  that  here  ?"  at  length 
said '  Sam,  directing  his  gaze  a  little  to  the 
right  of  him. 

"  What's  the  matter,  now  ?"  timidly  de- 
manded Beaufort,  apprehensive  of  some 
approaching  danger.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Didn't  yer  see  nuffin  in  that  here  flash 
ov  lighternin,'  just  now  ?"  interrogated 
Filcher. 

"No,"  answered  Beaufort,  "only  the 
thickly  clustering  trees  ;  and  it's  almost  as 
dark  as  midnight  again  now.  What  did 
you  think  you  eaw  ?" 
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"Vhy,"  replied  liis  companion,  "if  my 
preshus  eyes  did  not  deceive  me,  I  could 
almost  liav'  swore  as  I  seed  snmmat  like  a 
house,  atween  tlie  trees  yonder." 

"  No  suck  luct,"  remarked  Beaufort, 
looking  in  the  direction  to  whicli  Sam 
PilcKer  pointed.  "You  must  have  been 
mistaken.  We  are  not  likely  to  meet  with 
a  human  habitation  in  the  middle  of  this 
confoiinded  forest,  I  should  think." 

"  Veil,  there's  no  harm  in  seein',"  said 
Sam,  "  so  come  along,  Captain.  Ah !  there 
it  vos  ag'in — yer  must  have  seen  that  here, 
'mong  the  op'nin'  in  them  here  trees." 

It  was,  indeed,  as  Beaufort  had  observed, 
almost  as  dark  as  night;  but  the  light- 
ning's glare  had,  for  the  moment,  enabled 
him  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  seemed  to 
be  the  outlines  of  a  building  between  the 
trees,  and  his  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  place 
of  shelter  revived. 

Sam  and  he  hurried  towards  it,  and 
breaking  in  between  the  trees,  they  soon 
discovered  that  they  were  right  in  their 
conjectures. 

CHAPTEE  XCI. 

UNPLEASANT  BEFLECTIONS — A  DEEAM. 

They  were  the  ruins  of  a  large  brick 
building,  of  the  Elizabethan  style  of  archi- 
tecture, partly  overgrown  with  moss  and 
ivy,  and  which  had  evidently  not  been 
Habitable  for  many  years.  There  were  no 
casements  in  the  broken  window  frames, 
and  the  doors  had  long  since  decayed,  and 
fallen  from  their  hinges,  leaving  the  ingress 
perfectly  free  to  those  who  might  desire  it. 
Altogether,  the  aspect  of  these  ancient 
ruins  was  anything  but  cheerful  and  in- 
viting, especially  situated  as  they  were  in 
so  gloomy  and  wild  a  place. 

Sam  and  his  companion,  however,  seeing 
that  they  would  afford  them  sufficient  shel- 
ter till  the  storm  should  have  in  some 
measure  abated  (for  it  was  stUl  raging  with 
great  violence),  beheld  them  with  much 
satisfaction. 

"  Not  kevite  so  good  an'  spicy  like,  as  a 
boozin'  ken,"  observed  Eilcher,  eyeing  the 
ruins  of  the  old  buildiag  before  which  him- 
self and  Beaufort  stood  ;  "  but  stiU,  any- 
thin'  is  better  than  nuffin',  in  a  storm,  an' 
thieves — beggars,  I  means  —  mustn't  be 
choosers,  as  ve  ses  ia  the  clarsicks ;  so  in  ve 
tumbles,  eh.  Captain." 

The  "  Captain"  raised  no  objection,  al- 
though looking  at  the  solemn  and  dreary 
aspect  of  the  ruins,  he  could  not  resist  a 
feeling  of  superstitious  dread,  which  came 
over  him  at  the  moment,  so  in  he  and  Sam 


Filcher  "tumbled,"  as  the  latter  gentleman, 
by  a  happy  figure  of  speech,  had  expressed 
himself,  and  found  themselves  in  what  had 
once  probably  been  an  open  court,  but 
which  was  now  greatly  obstructed  by  fallen 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  intersected  by  lank 
weeds. 

"A  wery  nice  place  this  here  has  bin,  I 
daresay,  in  my  fust  wife's  time,"  observed 
Sam,  surveying  all  around  him  Avith  an 
architectural  and  philosophical  eye ;  "but 
yer  wouldn't  take  it  for  a  palice,  disackly, 
in  its  present  condishun.  Howsomedever, 
ve  can  manage  to  put  up  vith  the  'commo- 
dashun  for  a  time  tiU  this  here  preshus 
storm  is  over,  I  shouldn't  vunder.  A  bit 
ov  fire  jist  to  dry  our  toggery,  vouldn't  be 
to  be  sneezed  at,  and  plenty  ov  grog  to 
renywate  the  inside  lining  would  be  ivir  so 
much  better.  Kim  along,  guvener,  we  shall 
find  a  place  to  'scape  a  further  duckin",  I'll 
be  'pon  my  davey." 

Beaufort  thought  it  best  to  coincide  with 
all  that  Eilcher  said,  and  they  proceeded  ia 
their  examination  of  the  ruins  until  they 
found  themselves  in  a  room  which  had  not 
suffered  so  much  from  the  ruthless  and  de- 
vastating hand  of  time,  and  where  they 
could  remain  free  from  the  immediate  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  untU  it  had  become 
more  favourable  to  the  resumption  of  their 
journey. 

It  had  doubtless  been,  in  the  pristine 
days  of  the  building,  one  of  its  principal 
apartments,  and  notwithstanding  so  many 
years  had  elapsed,  and  most  of  its  former 
compeers  had  almost  crumbled  into  dust, 
it  still  retained  the  phantom  remains  of 
many  of  the  elegancies  that  had  at  a  remote 
period  characterised  it. 

The  oaken  wainscoting  and  flooring 
were  all  but  perfect,  the  ceiling  was  nearly 
sound,  and  there  was  sufficient  shreds  or 
remnants  of  tapestrj"-  left  to  assure  the 
observer  of  the  taste  as  well  as  wealth  of 
the  individual  who  had  once  occupied  it. 

"  Here  ve  air,"  said  Sam,  very  content- 
edly seating  himself  upon  the  floor,  and 
appearing  to  feel  as  much  at  home  in  that 
old  apartment,  (with  its  curious  carved  work 
assuming,  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  in  his 
imagination,  every  grotesque  shape),  as  if 
he  had  inhabited  it  from  the  earliest  days 
of  his  childhood ;  "  here  ve  air,  snug  an' 
comfartibel  arter  all  our  troubles  an'  hard- 
ships. An'  now,  if  ve  had  only  got  summat 
to  drink,  an'  pipes  an'  baccy,  vhy,  ve  should 
be  as  happy  as  sand-boys — eh,  Captain." 

Beaufort  could  not  by  any  means  agree 
to  this,  seeing  that  being  drenched  to  the 
skin  and  cold  and  shivering,  he  could  not  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  conceive  how 
it  was  possible  that  the  said  sUmmat  to 
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drink,  an'  a  pipe  an'  baccy,"  to  wliich  tlie 
worthy  Sam  had  alhidcd,  could  place  him 
m  the  enviable  state  of  happiness  which  he 
had  described. 

However,  he  did  not  reply  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  Sam  J^'ilcher  went 
on  to  say  : — 

"  Bare  old  place  this ;  gloomy  enuff 
to  be  sure.  Now,  I  venders  whether  this 
here  crib  is  von  ov  them  here  places,  vot  is 
'auuted  by  the  ghostes  of  some  murdered 
lady  ov  title,  or  some  rich  old  uncle  sent 
out  of  the  world  afore  his  time,  by  some 
nevy  as  vanted  is  tin." 

"  Hold,  Filcher,"  hastily  but  tremulously 
returned  Beaufort,  a  feeling  of  superstitious 
fear  stealing  over  him,  as  he  glanced 
timidly  around  the  ancient  and  dreary 
room,  as  though  he  expected  to  see  some 
ghastly  object,  "  there's  no  necessity  for 
such  remarks,  especially  in  such  a  place 
as  this,  and  coming  from  you,  whose  hands 
are  yet  probably " 

"There,  shut  up,  vill  yer?"  interrupted 
Sam,  with  an  angry  and  dissatisfied  look ; 
'•  I  knows  vot  yer  vos  'bout  to  say  'bout 
my  ban's,  but  yer'd  better  cut  that  here 
nonsense,  vhich  yer'e  alwus'  arpin'  upon 
like  some  old  'oman,  or  ve  might  chance  to 
kevarrel.  As  for  the  ghostes,  I  believe  as 
how  that  here's  all  gufF,  though  I  must  say  I 
should  like  to  see  a  spirit  jist  now,  if  it  vos 
only  in  the  shape  ov  a  bottle  of  rum  or 
vhite  satin.  But  I  say,  Captain,  bless'd  if 
yer  ar'n't  a  feard  ;  vhy  yer  teeth's  chaterin'. 
an'  yer  looks  as  vhite  as  a  vindin  sheet." 

Beaufort  was  indeed  afraid,  even  in 
daylight,  (if  such  the  dull  obscurity  which 
pervaded  that  apartment,  and  which  was 
only  broken  at  intervals  by  the  flash  of 
lightning,  could  be  called),  and  the  last 
comparison  which  his  companion  had  drawn 
did  not  serve  to  enliven  him. 

The  thought  of  the  unfortunate  old 
butler  at  lord  Selbourne's,  whom  Sam 
had  so  deliberately  and  cruelly  murdered, 
and  he  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  excitement  that  he  could  almost  im- 
agine he  again  saw  his  ghastly  features 
as  they  had  looked  in  his  dying  moments. 
?  The  loud  voice  of  the  tempest,  too, 
which  shook  and  rattled  through  the  ruins, 
only  served  to  add  to  the  gloom  and  terror 
of  his  feelings,  which  he  found  it  both 
impossible  for  him  to  conquer  or  conceal. 

"Vot  a  preshus  one  yer  air,  to  be  sure," 
remarked  Sam,  after  a  brief  pairse,  during 
which  he  had  been  eyeing  Beaufort  with  a 
look  of  the  m.ost  supreme  contempt ;  "  yer 
gets  vorse  and  vorserer  ev'ry  day,  an'  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  make  a  man  on  yer,  I'm 
a,fear'd.  Damme,  if  I  ar'n't  'shamed  on 
yer.     I've  often  told  yer  that  I  doesn't  like 


such  nonsense,  cos  it  might  lead  to  danger- 
ous konsekenses  in  comp'ny,  so  I'd  adwise 
yer,  if  yer  vishes  to  continny  the  'onner  ov 
my  friendship,  to  cut  it  in  futir.  Yer 
under  standme  ?  " 

Beaufort  did  understand  him,  and  doing 
so,  his  uneasiness  was  by  no  means  dimi- 
nished, although  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
it  from  the  keen  observation  of  Sam  Filcher 
as  miich  as  possible. 

"INTow  then,"  said  Sam,  after  a  minute  or 
two's  reflection,  "  s'pose  as  how  ve  takes 
stock,  now  there's  not  no  von  here  to 
hobserwe  us,  an'  then  ve  shall  see  how  ve're 
agoin  on,  and  vot  ve  can  do  to  better  our 
condition." 

He  emptied  his  pockets  of  the  tobacco 
box,  which  he  had  before  mentioned  as  one 
of  his  secret  hoards, — also  the  purse  and 
the  gold  watch,  the  proceeds  of  his  last  rob* 
bery,  and  having  first  satisfied  himself  by 
examining  the  former,  and  finding  the 
money  all  right,  he  proceeded  to  count  the 
contents  of  the  purse,  having  first  teamed 
the  gold  into  his  lap. 

This  operation  seemed  to  afford  him  the 
most  infinite  satisfaction,  a^nd  when  he  had 
concluded  it,  and  secured  the  ill-gotten 
booty  as  before,  he  said — 

"All  right.  Captain,  ve're  better  horflT 
than  I  thought  ve  vos,  an'  not  no  mistake  ; 
blessed  if  there  ar'n't  more  nor  a  hunder'd 
p'un'  in  the  hixchicker." 

"  And  which  will  do  us  no  good,"  said 
Beaufort,  with  a  gloomy,  dissatisfied  look, 

"  Oh,  von't  it  nayther  ?  "  returned  Sam 
"  veil  ve  shall  see.  Howsomdever,  if  yer 
thinks  as  how  it's  not  good  for  yer  com- 
plaint, I'd  adwise  yer  not  to  take  it,  by  not 
no  manner  ov  means.  I  dare  say  I  can 
manage  to  do  yer  share  an'  my  own  too, 
without  a  puttin'  ov  myself  to  any  pertikler 
hinconwenience." 

"  Tell  Bie,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  fixing 
upon  him  a  searching  and  suspicious  look ; 
"  I  again  ask  you,  and  beg  that  you  will  not 
deceive  me ;  has  there  been  no  bloodshed 
in  this  guilty  business  ?" 

"There  now,"  replied  Filcher,impatiently, 
"  I  told  yer  before,  there  hadn't,  hav'n't 
I?  and  if  there  had  been,  vot  ov  it?  It 
wouldn't  have  been  my  fault,  I  dare  say. 
But  don't  ax  me  ag'in,  for  it  makes  me  feel 
kevite  'dignant  to  hav'  my  vord  an'  'onner 
doubted.  All  as  ve've  now  got  to  do  is  to 
take  care  as  ve  ar'n't  cotched.  An'  that 
here's  von  thing  vy  I  vishes  this  here  storm 
vos  over, — that  ve  might  get  on  the  road 
ag'in,  though  it's  not  very  likely  as  they'd 
think  ov  lookin'  for  us  here." 

The  storm,  however,  gave  no  signs  of 
abating,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  seemed 
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to  increase,  aud  so  it  tlireatened  to  continue 
tlirougliOTit  the  day. 

Two  lionrs  passed  away  in  tlie  same  dull, 
tedious  way,  Sam  endeavouring  to  wliile 
away  the  time  by  singing  and  wliistling 
alternately,  and  Beaufort  pacing  the  room 
to  and  fro  with  disordered  steps,  and  deeply 
wrapped  in  gloomy  thought. 

"  Veil,"  remarted  Sam,  at  last,  his 
patience  being  sorely  tried  at  the  delay  : 
"this  is  a  start.  The  storm  gets  vorser  an' 
vorserer,  I  do  think,  an'  so  I  s'pose  ve 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  take  up  our 
lodgin'  here  for  the  day,  without  a  preshus 
morsel  to  eat,  or  a  drop  to  drink  That's 
damned  hard  cheese.  No  matter  ;  its  not 
no  use  to  grumble  at  it,  so,  pastured  as  a 
lamb,  I  resigns  myself  to  my  fate.  There's 
vorser  misfortins  than  this  here  at  sea,  an' 
its  only  for  life,  that's  all,  if  it  vos  von  day 
longer,  bless'd  if  I'd  stand  it." 

Sam  Filcher  was  perfectly  right  in  his 
conjectures, — the  storm  did  continue  to 
rage  with  unmitigated  violence  throughout 
the  day,  and  he  and  his  companion  had  no 
alternative  but  to  remain  where  they  Avere, 
hungry  and  miserable  ;  for  to  expose  them- 
selves again  to  the  tem.pest,  without  any 
chance  of  meeting  with  a  shelter,  they 
could  not  think  of  doing. 

"  It's  a  blessed  thing  asve're  so  'appy  an 
comfortable,"  observed  amiable  and  faceti- 
ous Sam,  "  an'  can  alwus  'commodate  our- 
selves to  nixffin,  or  as  it's  a  rattling  down 
now,  an'  the  thunder  a  roarin',  an'  the 
lighternin'  a  flashin',  an'  all  that  here  sort 
ov  thing,  ve  might  hav'  begun  to  think  as 
how  ve'd  nuffin  votsomdever  to  do  but  to 
be  preshus  miserable,  an'  that  here  Avouldn't 
not  fit  the  Sprig_  of  Myrtle's  fire  place  at 
all.  Now,  Captain,  look  alive,  an'  don't  be 
a  sittin'  there  thmkin',  an'  a  frettin'  your- 
self into  a  fever  'bout  a  mere  trifle.  There's 
many  as  is  worserer  horff  than  ve  air,  I 
dare  say." 

Beaufort  seemed  to  entertain  a  very 
strong  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  that  asser- 
tion, for  he  thought  it  was  reaUy  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  more  absolutely  wretched 
than  himself,  at  least  in  existence  at  that 
moment.  But  he  knowing  fuU  weU  what  a 
foUy  on  his  part,  it  would  be  to  oppose  iii 
argument  such  a  powerful  and  learned 
antagonist  as  Sam  Filcher,  desisted,  and 
the_  subject  was  allowed  to  drop.  Sam 
again  consoling  himself  with  a  flash  song 
or  two,  and  picturing  to  himself  in  the  most 
gloAving  colours,  the  sumptuous  "  go  in"  he 
would  have  the  next  time  it  should  happen 
to  be  his  good  fortime  to  set  down  to  a  good 
meal,  and  all  the  indispensable  append- 
ages, namely,  a  liberal  sunply  of  what  he 


elegantlytermed  "pougelow,"  "dog's  nose," 
and  "  white  satin." 

Btit  Beaufort  could  not  so  easily  recon- 
cile his  thoughts,  and  filled^ with  cowardly 
fears,  and  strange,  yet  irresistible  presenti- 
ments, he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most 
gloomy  mediiations,  inwardly  cursing  the 
moment  that  had  first  initiated  him  into 
the  desperate  and  hopeless  course  of  villany 
he  then,  and  had  for  so  many  years  pur- 
sued. 

In  order  to  leave  Sam  Filcher  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  own,  no  doubt,  pleasant  re- 
flections, and  to  escape  his  too  close 
scrutiny,  Beaxifort  again  left  his  seat  (which, 
like  that  of  his  companion,  had  been  on  the 
floor),  and,  after  pacing  the  room  in  the 
same  disordered  manner  that  he  had  pre- 
viously done,  for  a  few  minutes,  he  walked 
to  the  broken  casement,  and  with  a  sullen 
aspect,  looked  out  upon  the  cheerless  pro- 
spect before  him,  and  the  tempest  which 
was  still  exercising  all  its  might  in  the  most 
determined  manner. 

The  war  of  elements  had  now  become 
truly  frightful, — the  rain  descended  in  a 
perfect  sheet; — the  lightning  literally  blazed 
in  the  Heavens,  and  every  terrific  peal  of 
thunder,  in  its  reverberations, — seemed  to 
have  the  effect  of  an  earthquake,  the  ruins 
tottering,  and  large  portions  of  them  falling, 
and  threatening  inevitable  destruction  to 
all  who  might  be  passing  beneath. 

Forest  trees,  of  gigantic  proportions, 
and  the  growth  of  ages,  were  split  and 
blasted  by  the  lightning  like  so  many  in- 
significant twigs  ; — the  earth  steamed  from 
the  violence  of  the  pelting  rain,  and  the 
whole  works  of  J^ature,  in  fact,  seemed 
awfully  convulsed,  and  threatened  death  to 
all  those  imfortunate  individuals  who  at 
such  an  hour  might  be  exposed  to  the 
horrors  of  the  weather. 

Beaufort  felt  appalled,  as  he  gazed,  and 
his  fears,  and  the  upbraidings  of  a  guilty 
conscience  became  more  apparent  in  him 
every  moment. 

But  still  a  nameless  feeling,  and  one  for 
which  he  was  not  very  well  able  to  account, 
rivetted  him  to  the  spot,  and  he  continued 
to  gaze  vacantly,  still  most  earnestly  upon 
the  wild  scene  which  was  taking  place  be- 
fore him,  while  at  the  same  time  he  trem- 
bled, and  could  almost  fancy  that  he  heard 
the  curses  of  ofi'ended  Heaven  on  his  guilty 
head,  in  every  peal  of  the  thunder. 

Sam  Filcher,  however,  now  seemed  to 
have  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  be  as 
merry,  as  happy,  as  agreeable,  and  as  con- 
tented under  all  the  painful  circumstances, 
as  it  was  possible  for  any  person  well  to  be 
The  more  deafening  the  thunder,  the  louder 
he  sung ;  every  flash  of  lightning  he  fol- 
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lowed  by  wliat,  lie  no  doubt,  considered  to 
be  a  brilliant  little  sally  of  wit, — and  when 
he  felt  tired  of  tbat  description  of  rational 
entertainment,  lie  jumped  up,  and  did  tbe 
double  shuffles,  and  "the  Newgate  twist," 
with  a  rapidity  of  movement,  if  not  the 
grace  of  execution  (accompanying  himself 
with  a  Her  Von  Joel  sort  of  whistle), 
that  might  have  fairly  taken  the  conceit 
out  of,  and  put  to  the  blush  any  professor 
of  dancing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  out 
of  it  either. 

"  My  preshus  eyes,"  he  remarked,  after 
a  brief  pause  he  had  taken  to  rest  himself 
after  these  manly  and  healthy  exercises, 
"  this  is  a  pleasant  day,  and  not  no  mistake. 
Bless'd  if  it  a'rn't  kevite  refreshin'  to  hear 
vot  a  jolly  row  the  angry  heliments  is  a 
kickin'  up  with  von  another.  A  man 
might  enjoy  it  much  better  though,  over  a 
good  stiff  glass  or  two  ov  the  right  sort, 
an'  afore  a  blazin'  fire  ;  an'  my  hungry 
belly ;  an'  my  parched  throat  begins  to  ride 
rusty.  Captain,  yer  seems  to  be  a  takin' 
ov  a  wery  pretty  sinnyhopsis  at  that  here 
vinder,  if  yer'e  able  to  write  a  wery  fine 
novill  arter  this.  Ve'd  better  see  about 
makin'  ov  our  'rangements  for  the  night, 
however,  for  that  this  here  storm  vill  not 
never  leave  hoff,  an'  that  here  ve  shall  have 
to  stop  till  it  does,  is  a  fact,  as  I'm  per- 
fictly  ready  to  stake  my  half-a-dawey  'pon. 
It  von't  take  us  much  trouble  to  shake  up 
the  feathers,  an'  to  make  the  bed,  how- 
somdever,  cos  yer  see,  ve  shall  have  to  take 
ground  for  the  floor,  or  rayther  the  floor 
for  a  doss.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!" 

And  Mr.  Sam  Filcher  appeared  to  be 
so  highly  delighted  at  this  happy  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  comfortable  prospect  be- 
fore them,  that,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
his  guilty  companion  Beaufort,  he  laughed 
so  heartily,  that  he  made  the  old  ruins 
resound  again,  and  could  be  plainly  heard 
even  above  the  loudest  voice  of  the  tem- 
pest. 

It  was  quite  evident,  however,  that  Sam's 
predictions  would  be  fulfilled,  namely,  that 
the  storm  would  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  that  they  must  make  up  their 
minds,  notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the 
accommodation,  to  remain  where  they  were 
for  the  night ;  so  that  Beaufort  was  com- 
pelled to  meet  the  diflficulty  with  as  much 
patience  and  the  best  grace  he  could. 

The  day  thus  wore  slowly  and  tediously 
away,  and  night  came  at  last,  by  its  almost 
impenetrable  gloom  increasing  the  horrors 
of  the  storm,  which  had  continued  without 
intermission  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
period,  and  gave  no  more  signs  of  abating 
than  it  did  at  the  commencement. 
Sam  Filcher  was  lounging  on  the  floor. 


with  as  much  apparent  ease  and  composure, 
as  if  he  had  stretched  his  limbs  on  a  sofa  or 
bed  of  down,  and  Beaufort  had  seated  him- 
self on  a  small  block  of  stone  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hands,  was  lost  in  gloomy  meditation,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  now  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  tempest  that  was  raging 
without. 

The  thought  of  the  happy  days  of  his 
childhood,  when  so  bright  and  cheerful  was 
the  prospect  before  him,  and  one  idea  of 
wi'ong  had  never  entered  his  mind.  Then 
he  recalled  to  his  memory  his  first  fatal 
step  in  the  pathway  of  guilt,  and  the  rapid 
progress  he  had  made  in  that  wild  career, 
until  he  had  become  so  involved  in  the 
vortex  of  crime,  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  extricate  himself,  and  so  Avent  to  ruin,  to 
destruction,  recklessly  and  headlong. 

Conscience  reminded  him  of  his  numer- 
ous atrocious  deeds,  especially  of  his  base 
conduct  towards  the  misguided  Lord  S  el- 
borne,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  re- 
mained in  all  probability,  an  ornament  to 
society,  and  have  done  that  good  to  his  less 
fortunate  fellow- creatures  which  his  wealth 
and  high  position  would  have  enabled  him 
to  do.  He  reflected  upon  his  infamous 
transactions  with  the  hardened  scoundrel 
Filcher,  from  the  first  hour  that  they  had 
become  acquainted,  and  more  than  all,  he 
remembered  the  awful  scene  of  the  murder 
at  Lord  Selborne's,  to  which  he  had  been 
a  guilty  accessory,  and  he  shuddered, 
and  anticipated  with  horror  the  terrible 
retribution,  which,  sooner  or  later  must 
overtake  him,  and  which  he  was  so  ill-pre- 
pared to  meet. 

The  solemn  darkness  of  night,  broken 
only  at  intervals  by  the  lurid  glare  of  the 
lightning,  did  but  serve  to  increase  the 
terror  and  agony  of  these  feelings, — and  so 
powerful  did  they  at  last  become,  that  it 
was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
could  control  them  within  the  bounds  of 
reason. 

Sam  Filcher  was  too  deeply  engaged  in 
the  means  he  had  selected  to  while  away 
the  tedious  hours,  and  to  send  old  care, 
as  he  eloquently  expressed  himself,  "to 
blazes,"  to  take  much  notice  of  his  guilty 
associate,  and  thus  some  time  elapsed  with- 
out their  exchanging  any  observations 
with  each  other.  At  length,  however,  as  a 
sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  Sam,  he 
said : — 

"Veil,  I  must  say  that  I've  spent 
many  a  much  more  happy  day  than  this 
hero  has  bin,  an'  lived  much  better,  an' 
drank  much  better,  an'  smoked  more  baccy. 
jBut  no  matter,  I'm  not  agoin'  for  to  go  to 
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grumble.  I'm  alwus  contented  vitli  not 
nuffin'.  Hollo,  Captain,  my  toolup,  vhere 
air  yer,  an'  tow's  yer  mortal  remains  by 
by  this  Here  round  ? — It's  so  presbns  dark, 
that  I  ca'n't  see  yer.  I  hope  as  how  yer'e 
a  enjoyin'  ov  yerself  on  this  here  remark- 
abel  line  night." 

Beaufort,  who  was  in  no  humour,  as  has 
been  shown,  to  enjoy  himself,  or  the  vulgar 
and  would-be  witty  conversation  of  the 
incorrigible  Mr.  Sam  Filcher,  so  he  merely 
returned  some  laconic  and  evasive  answer, 
and  then  relapsed  into  silence  and  dismal 
meditation. 

"  It's  almost  bedtime,  I'm  thinkin',"  said 
Sam,  at  last,  "  an'  as  I  feels  rather  dozey, 
I  may  as  vel  go  to  sleep  at  vonce.  I  don't  | 
happen  to  have  my  nightcap  vith  me,  which 
is  rayther  awkward; — howsomdever,  I  don't 
No.  41. 


s'pose  I  shall  cotch  cold  for  vonce  in  a 
vay,  so  here  goes.  Good  night,  Captain, 
my  rum  un,  an'  pleasant  dreams  to  yer." 

With  these  words  Sam  Filcher  content, 
edly  stretched  himself  at  full  length  on  his 
back  on  the  floor,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  was  enfolded  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus,  and  snoring  loudly. 

Beaufort  continued  to  sit,  absorbed  in 
thought,  for  some  time  longer,  but  at  length 
weary  and  exhausted,  and  anxious  to  obtain 
if  possible,  a  short  respite  from  the  misery 
of  his  feelings,  he  followed  the  example  of 
Sam  Filcher,  and  was  quickly  wrapped  in 


But  more  painful,  if  possible,  were  his 
slumbers  than  even  his  waking  moments, 
for  the  thoughts  that  had  so  long  tortured 
him,  continued  to  prey  upon  his  mind,  and 
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Iieatiijg  his  imagination,  conjured  iip  such, 
frightful  dreams  as  seldom  haunt  any  other 
than  the  pillow  of  the  most  guilty. 

Again  in  imagination  was  the  fearful 
scene  of  the  robbery  and  murder  at  Lord 
Selborne's  renewed,  and  with  even  addi- 
tional horrors.  He  beheld  the  guilty  mis- 
creant Filcher,  strike  the  fatal  blow  ; — he 
heard  the  agonized  groan  of  the  murdered 
man  ;  he  saw  the  blood  trickling  from  the 
gaping  wound; — he  beheld  the  ghastly 
features,the  last  awful  looks  of  the  murdered 
man  as  he  had  fixed  them  on  Filcher  and 
himself;  and  trembling  with  convulsive 
horror,  Beaufort  awoke. 

A  strange  sensation  agitated  him  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner  ;  he  raised  his 
head  ; — gracious  Powers  ! — was  he  still 
dreaming,  and  did  his  eyes  deceive  him  ? — • 
"Was  it  some  wild,  some  terrible  delusion  ? 
As  he  opened  his  eyes  and  raised  his  head, 
he  could  almost  have  sworn  that  the  same 
ghastly  face  which  he  had  seen  in  his  dream 
was  before  him,  and  that  the  filmy  eyes  as 
they  appeared  at  the  quick  approach  of 
death,  were  glaring  full  upon  him. 

G-radually  it  seemed  to  fade  away,  and 
Beaufort  was  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  he  had  indeed  seen  a  vision, 
that  he  startled  to  his  feet,  and  uttered  a 
loud  cry  of  horror  which  awoke  Sam  !Fil- 
.  cher,  and  drew  from  him  an  oath  at  being 
disturbed  from  his  slumbers. 

"  Vot's  the  matter  vith  yer  now  ?"  he 
sternly  demanded  ;  "  vot  air  yer  a  makin' 
ov  that  here  preshus  row  for  P — Hav'  yer 
got  the  nightmare  ?  It's  wery  hard,  wery, 
that  arter  the  fatigues  ov  the  day,  a  gem- 
man  ca'n't  be  allowed  to  take  his  nat'ral 
rest  in  kviet,  but  he  must  be  disturbed  by  a 
hidgous  noise  like  that  here.  Vot's  the 
matter  vith  yer,  I  say  ?  For  I  can  hear 
yer  teeth  chatterin',  and  yer  knees  a 
knockin'  together  tho'  I  ca'n't  see  yer. 
Yer  hasn't  seen  von  ov  them  here  ghostes, 
or  hobergoblins  as  ve  vos  a  talkin'  about, 
has  yer?" 

"  Hush,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  in  a  faint 
and  tremulous  voice,  and  at  the  same  time 
looking  timidly  through  the  darkness  round 
the  room ;  "  talk  not  so  lightly,  treat  not 
with  levity  so  serious  a  subject.  Would 
that  we  were  out  of  this  gloomy  place." 

"Bless'dif  yer  ai'n't  as  veak  as  ababby," 
remarked  Sam,  contemptuously  ;  "  vot  air 
yer  frightened  at  ?  Yer  has  n't  seen  nufSn,' 
has  yer  ?" 

Beaufort  made  an  effort  to  explain,  but 
the  words  died  away  on  his  lips,  and  he  felt 
no  power  to  make  any  reply  to  Sam  Filcher, 
who  after  some  more  taunts  and  grumblings, 
again  stretched  himself  on  the  floor,  and 
after  yawning  two  or  three  times,  once  more 


sunk  oif  to  sleep,  and  snored,  if  possible, 
still  more  loudly  than  before. 

Beaufort  could  not  conquer  the  terror  of 
his  feelings,  and  he  almost  feared  to  look 
aroundjiim,  lest  his  eyes  should  encounter 
some  ghastly  object. 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
with  the  hope  of  diverting  his  thoughts 
from  the  gloomy  subjects  that  engrossed 
them.  But  the  dreary  scene  which  he  there 
beheld  was  little  calciilated  to  dissipate  the 
misery  of  his  feelings. 

The  storm  at  this  time  had  much  abated, 
but  the  rain  still  descended  in  torrents,  and 
the  lightning  flashed,  and  the  thunder 
murmured  in  the  distance  occasionally, 

It  was  now  some  time  past  midnight,  and 
Beaufort  anxiously  looked  for  daylight,  by 
which  time  the  storm  would  probably  have 
entirely  subsided,  and  he  and  Sam  would 
then  resume  their  journey 

Terrible  were  the  thoughts  that  continued 
to  rack  his  brain.  He  had  seldom  ex- 
perienced greater  misery  than  he  did  at  that 
moment,  and  it  was  in  vaia.  that  he  tried 
to  conquer  or  dismiss  them. 

To  attempt  to  sleep  again  that  night,  he 
very  well  knew  would  be  useless,  and  he 
therefore  abandoned  the  idea,  and  remained 
standing  at  the  window,  and  gazing  vacantly 
at  the  dlsm.al  scene  before  him. 

Sam  Filcher,  still  slept  soundly  and 
snored  loudly,  and  it  did  not  seem  likely 
that  anything  would  have  the  power  again 
to  disturb  him  for  some  time. 

The  storm  which  had  raged  for  so  many 
hours,  at  length  ceased;  the  black  and 
ponderous  clouds  that  had  so  long  darkened 
the  sky,  dispersed,  and  the  moon  at  -length 
showed  her  silvery  face,  imparting  some 
degree  of  cheerfulness  to  that  which  had 
previously  borne  an  aspect  of  gloom, 
laordering  even  upon  horror. 

It  was  some  relief  to  Beaufort,  and  the 
terrors  that  had  before  beset  his  mind  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  ameliorated ;  but  still 
his  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  daylight, 
and  to  leave  the  ruins  was  as  great  as  ever. 

He  reflected  upon  Sam  Filcher's  sugges- 
tion that  they  should  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, and  while  they  had  the  means  of 
doing  so,leave  England  and  retire  for  better 
concealment  to  the  continent,  imtil  the  ex- 
citement which  their  late  desperate  trans- 
actions was  likely  to  create,  should  in  some 
measure  have  passed  away, — and  he  could 
not  but  approve  of  it,  and  feel  eager  for  ita 
being  promptly  acted  on._ 

But  oh,  how  deeply  did  he  regret  that 
circumstances  wou^ld  not  allow  him  to  rid 
himself  of  such  a  reckless  and  blood-thirsty 
scoundrel  as  Sam  Filcher,  who  excelled  in 
his  own  yillany,  and  took  a  fiendish  delight 
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in  dragging  Mm  into    the    same  path  of  left  me.     But  yer  dare  not  do  that  here,  I 
crime,  in  spite  of  his  remorse,  and  which  |  says  as  how  yer  dare  not,  an'  I  means  vot  I 


could  not  but  end  in  his  destruction. 

But  Filcher  held  him  completely  in  his 
power,  and  however  atrocious  the  crimes 
that  he  might  think  proper  to  cox^wnit,  he, 
(Beaufort)  would  be  compelled  to  partici- 
pate in  them. 

That  thought,  if  possible,  tortured  and 
appalled  him  more  than  any,  and  made  the 
certainty  of  the  ignominious  fate  that  con- 
Ticted  him  the  more  fearfully  apparent. 

"  Oh.  are  there  no  means  of  escaping  so 
dreadful  a  doom,"  he  soliloquised,  as  he 
still  stood  at  the  window,  and  gazed  into 
the  now  bright  moonlight  sky,  with  an  in- 
tensity of  expression  that  showed  the 
terrible  feelings  then  agitating  his  guilty 
breast ;  "  are  there  no  means  of  avoiding 
a  fate  so  awful,  and  of  making  atonement 
for  the  past  by  a  sincere  repentance  ? — Oh ! 
no,  no,  no,  my  crimes  have  been  too  great, 
too  hideous  to  deserve  or  to  escape  the 
just  though  terrible  retribution  of  offended 
Heaven,  and  I  feel  that  nothing  else  awaits 
the  guilty,  wretched  Beaufort,  but  a  death 
of  shame  and  ignominy  in  this  world  and 
perdition  in  the  next.  Horrible  thoughts  ! 
my  soul  shrinks  appalled  as  it  occurs 
to  me. 

In  the  agony  of  his  feelings,  he  bent  his 
breast,  and  groaned  aloud,  and  the  longer 
he  reflected,  the  greater  did  that  agony 
become. 

At  length  the  long  wished-for  daylight 
appeared,  and  Beaufort  did  then  feel  some 
little  relief,  especially  as  the  morning  was 
remarkably  fine,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  himself  and  SamFilcher  from  pro- 
ceeding on  their  journey  without  any  more 
delay. 

But  the  latter  gentleman  stUl  slept 
soundly,  and  Beaufort  was  afraid  to  incur 
his  anger,  by  arousing  him,  although  he 
was  most  impatient  to  begone. 

With  the  hope  of  beguiling  the  time 
until  his  associate  in  crime  should  awake, 
and  diverting  his  gloomy  thoughts  from 
their  present  channel,  Beaufort  left  the 
room,  and  descending  the  stairs,  walked 
from  the  ruins  to  some  little  distance  be- 
yond, and  in  this  manner  he  occupied  him- 
self for  about  half  an  hour,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  room,  he  found  that  Sam  Fil- 
cher  was  not  only  awake  but  grumbling  to 
himself,  and  on  his  entrance  Beaufort  heard 
him  mention  his  name  in  no  very  compli- 
mentary or  flattering  terms. 

"  Now  then,"he  demanded  surlily,  "vhere 
the  devH  have  yer  bin  to,  eh  ?  I  vos  a 
thinkin'  as  how  von  ov  them  here  ghostes 
as  no   doubt  'aunts  this  here  place,   had 


ses,  too,  yer  xmderstand  me,  don't  yer  ?" 

The  look  he  fixed  on  the  unhappy  Beau- 
fort as  he  uttered  these  words,  was  fright- 
fully significant,  and  he  trembled,  for  he 
did  understand  him,  and  he  was  too  well 
aware  that  he  never  held  out  a  threat  which 
he  faUed  to  carry  into  effect. 

"  You  slept,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort  in  a 
faltering  and  conciliatory  tone,  "  and  as  I 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  you,  and — — " 

"Ah! — I  see,"  interrupted  FHcher,  with 
a  sarcastic  look,  "  yer  has  a  pertikler  re- 
gard for  my  health  jist  now,  an'  as  the 
doctor  ses  as  how  I'm  not  to  be  disturbed, 
it's  wery  kind  an'  con — siderate  ov  yer  to 
obey  the  doctor's  borders  ;  but  I  advise  yer 
to  look  arter  yerself  as  veil  as  me,  for  if  yer 
dares  to  attempt  to  play  me  any  dirty 
tricks,  I'll — but  there,  yer  knows  me,  I 
believe,  an'  so  there's  no  'casion  to  say 
nuffin  more  on  that  here.  It  may  p'raps 
be  as  veil  to  remind  yer  that  the  bill  which 
ve  seed  hoferin'  a  revard  for  our  apprehen- 
shun  and  conviction  for  the  affair  at  Lord 
Selborne's,  also  promises  a  free  pardin  to 
any  'complice  vot  did  not  do  the  deed,  and 
vot'U  guv  evidens,  an'  I  shouldn't  vender 
now,  if  Sam  Filcher  should  suspect  as  how 
yer  vos  about  to  turn  snitch,  he's  sich  a 
artful  ould  customer,  but  he  might  turn  the 
tables  'pon  yer,  and  shift  all  the  blame  on 
yer  shoulders  ;  so  yer  see  as  how  yer'd  not 
be  very  likekerly  to  gain  much  by  that  here 
move." 

Beaiifort  looked  at  him  aghast,  and  could 
no  longer  conceal  his  powerful  emotions. 
That  terrible  idea  had  never  occurred  to 
him,  but  he  knew  that  Filcher  was  just 
the  villain  who  Avas  capable  of  doing  all 
that  he  had  thus  intimated, — and  he  felt 
himself  more  fearfully  in  his  power  than 
before,  and  could  not  but  view  him  with 
the  most  cowardly  feelings  of  terror. 

"Filcher,"  he  gasped  forth,  and  fixing 
upon  him  a  look  of  supplication, — -"  you 
surely  could  not,  desperate  vUlain  even  as 
you  are,  be  guilty  of  an  act  so  monstrous  as 
that  which  you  have  just  now  threatened." 

"  Yer  think  so,  does  yer  ?  "  returned  the 
ruffian,  "then  although  ve  has  been  pals 
for  so  many  years,  I'm  afeared  as  how  yer 
don't  disac'ly  know  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle 
yet ! — Howsomdever,  I  vouldn't  not  adwise 
yer  to  try  his  temper  on  that  here  per- 
tikler p'int,  that's  all." 

Beaufort  shuddered,  and  he  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  a  groan  of 
agony  and  despair. 

"So  now,"  remarked  Sam,  "arter  that 
here  little  bit  ov  a  perlite  hintimashun  an' 


valked  hoff  vith  yer,  or  that  yer'd  gone  an'|  hexplanashun,  ve  may  as  veil  drop  the  sub' 
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jict  for  tlie  presint.  That  here  blessed 
storm's  over  at  last  I  sees ;  I  feel  most  pre- 
shus  hungry — almost  starvin'  an'  ready  to 
eat  my  own  boots ;  so  the  sooner  ve  gets 
on  the  road,  an'  tries  to  find  some  crib 
vhere  ve  can  get  vot  ve  vants,  the  bet- 
ter." 

Beaufort,  of  course,  raised  no  objection 
to  this,  anxious  as  he  was  to  quit  the  ruins, 
and  after  exchanging  a  few  more  words, 
they  took  their  departure. 


CHAPTEE  XCIII. 

A   SCENE   IN   THE   HAZEL   DELL. 

We  have  so  long  digressed  from  the 
other  events  of  our  tale,  in  order  neces- 
sarily to  follow  the  guilty  career  of  Filcher 
and  Beaufort,  that  doubtless  the  reader 
will  feel  anxious  that  we  should  now  return 
to  Phoebe  Mayfield  and  her  friends. 

AVe  left  oiit  heroine  and  Henry  Ashford, 
and  his  sister  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  and 
excitement,  after  the  appearance,  and  the 
warning,  and  predictions  of  that  singular 
and  mysterious  old  woman,  the  Gipsy 
SybU,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  they  could 
recover  themselves  from  the  eflPects  of  it. 

Henry  and  his  amiable  sister,  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  tranquilize  the 
feelings  of  Phoebe,  biit  it  was  some  days 
before  they  could  at  all  succeed  in  doing 
so,  and  then  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
remove  the  impression  it  had  left  upon  her 
mind. 

So  strangely  had  the  former  prognosti- 
cations of  this  eccentric  being  been  realized, 
that  it  was  not  at  all  wonderful  that  Phoebe 
sJiould  pay  such  serious  attention  to  her 
observations,  and  even  look  upon  her  with 
a  feeling  of  superstitious  awe ;  and  even 
her  lover,  and  Amy  (though  they  tried  to 
conceal  their  real  thoughts  from  her  notice, 
lest  they  should  add  to  that  uneasiness 
which  they  were  so  anxious  to  quiet  and 
subdue),  could  not  but  attach  far  greater 
importance  to  the  remarkable  and  paiaful 
event  than  it  probably  deserved. 

Some  days  elapsed,  and  matters  remained 
much  about  the  same,  but  nothing  more 
occurred  to  create  their  anxiety  and  alarm. 

But  that  which  was  more  torturing  to 
Henry  Ashford,  consequent  on  the  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  of  Phoebe  Mayfield 
hj  the  predictions  of  the  old  Gripsy  woman, 
was  the  determination  which  she  expressed 
of  withdrawing  her  consent  to  their  union 
at  the  time  fixed,  and  for  an  indefinite 
period ;  and  every  argument  or  persuasion 
that  he  could  make  use  of,  failed  to  induce 


her  to  change  that  resolution,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  submit  with  all  the 
patience  he  could  summon,  and  to  console 
himself  with  the  sweet,  though  melancholy 
assurance,  that  even  if  it  should  be  the  will 
of  Heaven  that  their  fates  should  never  be 
united,  her  love  must  ever  remain  the 
same,  that  nothing  whatever  could  change 
that  faithful  heart  which  he  was  happily 
convinced  now  beat  for  him  alone. 

Time  somewhat  ameliorated  the  anguish 
of  Phoebe  at  the  mysterious  and  painful 
adventure,  still  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
dismiss  it  entirely  from  her  thoughts,  and 
thus  all  the  arrangements  for  the  nuptials 
of  herself  and  Henry  Ashford  were  post- 
poned for  an  indefinite  period,  and  all  the 
bright  hopes  that  he  had  so  fondly  cherished, 
were  for  the  present  destroyed. 

Poor  old  Mark  Mayfield,  it  was  a  great 
consolation  to  find,  continued  to  progress 
favourably,  and  the  opinions  of  the  phy- 
sicians who  attended  him  were  strength- 
ened, namely,  that  he  would  ultimately, 
and  at  no  distant  period,  recover  from  the 
terrible  malady  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  afliicted. 

Oh,  what  a  source  of  unspeakable  joy 
was  that  assurance  to  our  heroine,  and  to 
all  those  who  were  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  old  man, 
and  their  prayers  were  constantly  ofiered 
up  to  Heaven  that  these  hopes  and  expec- 
tations might  not  be  disappointed,  but  that 
the  light  of  reason  being  once  more  per- 
mitted to  dawn  upon  his  so  long  benighted 
senses,  that  reconciliation  between  himself 
and  his  daughter,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
might  at  last  be  accomplished. 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to  relate  a 
remarkable  event  which  took  place  near  the 
quiet  little  village  of  Dewsbury,  and  which 
caused  an  extraordinary  and  paiaful  sensa- 
tion at  the  time. 

Pour  years  had  now  elapsed  since  that 
fatal  evening  which  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  those  misfortunes  (in  the  elopement 
of  our  heroine,  and  the  awful  and  sudden 
death  of  the  poor  old  dame  her  mother) 
which  it  has  been  our  painful  task  to  record. 

And  now  once  more  came  round  the 
happy  season  of  harvest  home,  which  it 
was  resolved  to  celebrate  with  all  its  usual 
festivity,  the  principal  entertainments  it 
being  again  arranged  to  take  place  in  the 
Hazel  DeU. 

Notwithstanding  the  melancholy  and  tor- 
turing recollections  that  such  a  scene,  and 
in  such  a  place,  could  not  resist  the  power- 
ful temptation  she  had  to  be  present  at  the 
many  sports  in  the  old  Hazel  Dell,  on  that 
joyous  occasion,  and  Henry  and  his  sister, 
of  course,  were  to  accompany  her. 
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Mr.  Stubbles  and  his  worthy  partner,  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  notabilities  and 
old  particulars  of  the  village,  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood  were  also  to  be 
present,  and,  as  everything  was  to  be  con- 
ducted on  an  unprecedented  scale  of  liber- 
ality ;  it  was  fully  expected  that  the  amuse- 
ments would  go  off  with  adequate  ecldt. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  or  more  inviting 
than  the  weather  ; — the  sun  shone  forth  in 
meridian  splendour,  the  verdant  fields  and 
meadows,  (after  some  refreshing  showers  in 
the  night)  wore  their  richest  aspect  of 
emerald  green ;  the  wild  flowers  had  never 
appearedmore  lovely  in  their  simple  beauty ; 
gentle  Zephyrs  were  wafted  sweetly  to  the 
grateful  senses,  and  indeed  all  things  in 
nature  seemed  more  than  usually  smiling 
and  happy  on  that  auspicious  occasion. 

The  sports  commenced  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning  and  were  continued  through- 
out the  day  with  unabated  spirit, — Mr. 
Stubbles  with  that  hospitality  which  was 
one  of  his  greatest  characteristics,  giving  a 
plentiful  feast  at  his  mansion  to  all  who 
chose  to  come,  and  afterwards  providing 
his  numerous  guests  with  a  variety  of  rustic 
sports  upon  the  green  lawn  in  front  of  his 
residence,  and  into  which  none  entered 
more  merrily  than  himself  and  his  wife. 

But  the  Hazel  Dell,  the  pretty  and 
romantic  Hazel  Dell  was  the  great  place  of 
attraction, — and  thither  all  hastened,  as  the 
evening  approached,  anxious  to  join  in  the 
merry  dance,  and  among  the  rest,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  were  our  heroine,  her 
lover,  and  the  gentle  Amy. 

But  what  were  the  mingled  emotions  that 
agitated  the  bosom  of  poor  Phoebe  on 
entering  the  Dell  ? 

Need  we  attempt  to  describe  them?  The 
terrible,  the  torturing  past  recurred  to  her 
memory,  and  all  life,  happiness,  and  inno- 
cent employment  as  was  exhibited  in  the 
old  Hazel  Dell  on  that  occasion,  and  anxi- 
ous as  were  her  wishes  to  join  the  hiimble 
revellers  in  their  rustic  festivities  with  that 
spirit  and  vivacity  which  so  joyous  a  cele- 
bration demanded,  she  was  compelled  for 
some  little  time  to  yield  to  the  sad  in- 
fluence of  retrospection  and  its  consequent 
attendant,  remorse. 

The  heart-rending  parting  scene  with  her 
agedparents,  when  dressed  in  all  their  finery 
attended  a  similar  meeting  as  the  present,  on 
the  fatal  evening  of  her  elopement  with 
Lord  Selborne,  the  dreadful  struggle  with 
her  feelings,  the  torturing  battle  between 
love  and  filial  duty,  and  all  that  subse- 
quently followed,  rose  so  forcibly  to  her 
recollection,  that  she  felt  almost  over- 
powered, and  regretted  that  she  should 
have  been  induced  to  be  present  at  a  scene 


which  must  remind  her  of  that  which  she 
would  fain  have  wished  could  have  been 
buried  in  oblivion  altogether,  or  had  never 
occurred. 

Every  word  that  her  parents  had  uttered 
on  the  melancholy  and  fatal  occasion  al- 
luded to,  was  reiterated  in  her  mind,  and 
went  like  a  dagger  to  her  heart.  Again,  in 
imagination  she  heard  their  merry  laugh, 
as  it  pealed  forth,  whilst  with  trembling 
hesitation  she  listened  at  the  door  of  their 
then  happy  home,  but  which  she  was  so 
shortly  to  render  miserable  and  desolate 
by  her  misconduct. 

She  saw  them  as  they  then  appeared 
in  all  their  rustic  simplicity,  proud  of  their 
only  child  who  they  thought,  in  their  fond 
confidence,  could  sooner  have  died  than 
deceived  them,  or  be  guilty  of  that  which 
could  call  the  blush  of  shame  in  their 
venerable  cheeks.  She  beheld  the  poor  old 
dame  strutting  before  her  in  all  her  simple 
and  laudable  vanity,  nay,  she  could  almost 
fancy  that  she  heard  her  repeat  the  very 
words  that  she  then  uttered,  namely  : — 

"  Weel,  I  doan't  think  that  I  do  look  so 
much  amiss  for  an  o'd  'oman  !" 

And  the  reminiscence  was  so  vivid,  and 
so  truly  agonizing,  that  she  could  scarcely 
repress  a  cry  of  emotion  ;  and  that  feeling 
was  increased  when  gazing  vacantly  around 
her,  and  upon  the  happy  faces  of  the  per- 
sons then  assembled,  she  recalled  to  her 
memory,  (as  it  had  been  described  to  her), 
the  awfully  sudden  death  of  her  mother  on 
receiving  the  fatal  iritelligence  of  her  cruel 
desertion;  and  she  could  almost  imagine 
that  she  beheld  the  ghastly  features  of  the 
poor  old  woman  fixed  reproachfully  upon 
her,  and  as  they  then  appeared. 

The  merry  strains  of  music  fell  discor- 
dantly on  her  ears  ;  the  merry  laughter  of 
the  revellers,  as  they  tripped  it  in  the  giddy 
mazes  of  the  fantastic  dance,  was  bitter 
mockery  to  her,  nay,  even  the  bright 
smiling  face  of  the  moon,  which  then  looked 
down  so  cheerfully  upen  the  festive  scene, 
seemed  to  her  disordered  imagination,  to 
convey  the  same  meaning,  and,  shrinking 
with  a  sensation  bordering  upon  horror,  at 
herself,  she  climg  tremblingly  to  the  arm 
of  Henry,  and  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate, 
said : — 

"Let  us  return,  for  pity's  sake,  let  us  re- 
turn home.  If  it  was  rash,  it  was  wrong, 
it  was  very  wrong  and  cruel  of  me  to  ven- 
ture here  to  night.  Oh,  pray  let  me,  at 
any  rate,  return  home,  I  cannot,  I  dare  not 
witness  this  joyous  scene  with  all  the  terrible 
thoughts  that  now  beset  and  distract  my 
brain." 

"For  Heaven's  sake, my  dearest  Phoebe," 
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replied  her  lover,  wlio,  of  course  fully  ap- 
preciated lier  feelings,  "  endeavour  to 
banish  those  dismal  thoughts  from  your  mind! 
and,  if  only  for  a  time,  to  participate  in  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  this  happy  party." 

"  Oh,  it  is  impossible,  it  is  uttei'ly  impos- 
sible that  I  should  do  so,"  sighed  our 
heroine,  "  I  feel  that  I  have  no  business 
here,  that  I  must  come  only  as  a  blight 
iipon  that  happiness  you  have  described. 
My  proper  place  is  in  the  old  churchyard, 
weeping  teers  of  blood,  and  praying  for 
mercy  and  forgiveness  on  my  mother's 
humble  grave." 

And  unable  any  longer  to  restrain  her 
emotions,  she  burst  into  a  convulsive  flood 
of  tears,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  bosom  of 
Amy,  Avho  was  almost  as  deeply  affected  as 
herself. 

Henry  and  his  sister,  however,  for  a  few 
minutes,  did  not  attempt  to  reply  to  her 
melancholy  observations,  or  to  interrupt 
her  in  her  grief,  for  they  hoped  by  giving 
vent  to  it,  her  anguish  would  be  alleviated, 
and  that  she  could  more  patiently  and 
calmly  then  enter  with  something  like  en- 
joyment into  the  festivities  of  the  evening. 

And  their  wishes  were  happily  realised, 
for  after  the  first  ebiillition  of  her  grief 
and  remorse,  and  her  reasoning  faculties 
were  enabled  to  resume  their  wonted 
ascendancy,  a  voice,  seemed  to  whisper 
such  heavenly  consolation  in  her  ear,  that 
she  could  not  resist  its  influence ;  a  faint 
smile  irradiated  her  pale,  but  beauteous 
features,  bespeaking  renewed  hope,  and 
silently  and  gently  taking  the  arms  of 
Henry  and  his  sister,  she  suffered  them, 
after  they  had  received  the  friendly  wel- 
comes and  congratulations  of  the  persons 
present,  to  conduct  her  to  a  seat,  the  very 
seat  which  was  occupied  by  her  parents 
on  the  eventful  evening  that  she  quitted 
her  peaceful  home, — but  she  knew  it  not, 
and  happy  indeed  it  was  for  her  that  she 
did  not ! 

More  brightly  shone  the  harvest  moon, 
tinging  all  around  with  its  silvery  hues, 
and  seeming  to  impart  additional  animation 
and  joy  to  the  faces  of  the  merry  throng. 
The  fiddler  waxed,  or  rather  rozined  de- 
sperately, the  fifer  piped  his  very  hardest, 
sprightly  feet,  and  fascinatingly  turned 
ancles  sported  in  their  highest  and  liveliest 
mood,  and  sylph-like  forms  were  whirled 
joyously  round,  and  led  through  all  the 
mazes  of  the  dance  by  rustic  partners,  who 
responded  heartily  to  their  mirthful  laugh- 
ter, till  they  made  "the  very  welkin  ring 
again." 

And  now  the  hilarious  scene  was  at  its 
full  height  of  vivacity  and  irresistible  re- 
velry, and  it  was  impossible  for  even  Phoebe 


to  gaze  upon  it  without  feeling  more  plea- 
sure than  she  had  experienced  for  many  a 
day;  and  to  that  the  enlivening  observa- 
tions of  Henry  and  his  sister,  served  in  no 
small  measure  to  contribute. 

For  the  time  all  the  melancholy  thoughts 
that  had  before  tortured  her,  were  banished 
from  her  mind,  and  she  resigned  herself 
completely  to  the  festivities  of  the  rustic 
scene  before  her. 

And  who  joined  more  merrily  in  the 
sports  than  the  worthy  Mr.  Stubbles  and 
his  amiable  wife  ?  Whose  laugh  was  heard 
the  loudest  but  theirs  ?  And  who  more 
sincerely  felt  what  they  so  strikingly  and 
happily  evinced  ? 

It  was  really  a  treat  to  see  them.  They 
were  the  very  personifications  of  honest 
good  hiimour, — ^the  life  and  the  spirit  of 
the  jovial  party. 

Pity  that  moments  of  such  truly  rational 
enjoyment  should  be  sadly  Interrupted. 
But  'SO  they  Avere  destined  to  be. 

Suddenly  a  wild  cry,  proceeding  from 
some  person  at  no  great  distance,  rent  the 
air,  thrilling  through  the  brains  of  all  pre- 
sent, and  putting  an  instantaneous  stop  to 
the  sports. 

Upon  Phoebe  and  her  companions,  that 
strange  wild  frantic  cry,  had  a  most  extra- 
ordinary and  painful  effect,  and  they  started 
to  their  feet,  while  their's  and  all  eyes 
were  directed  towards  that  part  from 
whence  the  dismal  sound  proceeded,  and 
they  awaited  anxiously  and  fearfully  to 
witness  the  result. 

They  were  not  kept  in  suspense  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  cry  was  repeated,  with  even 
more  thrilling  effect  than  before,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  form  of  a  man, 
with  arms  extended,  white  hair  flying  loose 
and  uncovered  upon  the  evening  breeze, 
and  clothes  disordered, — broke  from  amidst 
the  green  foliated  trees  that  grew  so  lux- 
uriantly around,  and  rushing  madly  for- 
ward, like  some  affrighted  deer,  or  as  if  ho 
were  propelled  by  a  whirlwind,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  astonished  and  somewhat  ter- 
rified assemblage. 

An  indescribable  cry  of  agony  escaped 
poor  Phoebe,  and  she  clung  for  support  to 
Henry  and  his  sister, — for  it  was  her  un- 
fortunate father ! 

Yes,  watching  his  opportunity  when  the 
keepers  were  otherwise  engaged,  the  poor 
old  man  had  made  his  escape  from  confine- 
ment, and,  making  the  au'  resound  again 
with  his  mad  laughter,  had  rushed  heed- 
lessly along,  with  strange  sagacity,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  village,  where  he  was  al- 
most sure  to  have  been  stopped  and  secured, 
and  leaping  over  ditches,  and  breaking 
through    hedges — with    the    agilty    of   a 
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youtli,  stopped  not  before  lie  once  more 
stood  before  tliat  pretty  cottage  whicli  had 
once  formed  his  humble  but  happy  home. 

There  he  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot  for 
a  few  moments  in  wild  contemplation,  then 
looked  vacantly  m  at  the  window,  and  once 
more,  laughing  deliriotisly,  resumed  his 
flight,  bending  his  course  as  if  by  instinct, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Hazel  Dell. 

As  he  approached  it,  the  merry  strains  of 
music,  and  the  loud  laughter  of  the  rustic 
revellers  had  doubtless  met  his  ears,  and 
probably  imagining  in  his  madness,  that  it 
was  the  very  night  from  which  the  com- 
mencement of  all  his  sorrows  Avas  dated,  he 
gave  utterance  to  those  frantic  cries  which 
had  so  startled  and  appalled  those  who 
heard  them. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  persons  in  the 
Dell  were  so  astonished  and  agitated  by 
the  sadden  and  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  poor  old  man,  that  they  could  only  gaze 
bewildered,  and  without  attempting  to  in- 
terfere in  order  to  secure  him,  and  he 
rushed  towards  the  spot  where  Phoebe  and 
her  companions  were  standing,  calling 
wildly  upon  the  name  of  his  wife,  and 
stretching  forth  his  arms  as  though  he  saw 
her  and  wished  to  embrace  her. 

The  keepers  who  had  quickly  discovered 
his  escape,  and  hastened  in  pursuit,  now 
appeared  upon  the  spot,  and  immediately 
attempted  to  secure  him,  but  he  struggled 
violently,  battling  with  them,  and  all  who 
tried  to  render  them  any  assistance,  at  the 
same  time  rending  the  air  with  frantic 
shrieks  that  were  enough  to  terrify  all  who 
heard  them. 

And  how  shall  we  describe  the  agony  of 
the  hapless  Phoebe  at  that  trying  moment ! 
— we  feel  ourselves  perfectly  incapable  of 
adequately  doing  so,  and  will  therefere  not 
attempt  the  task  any  more  than  to  say  that 
she  could  not  speak,  so  overwhelming  were 
her  emotions,  she  could  only  throw  herself 
on  her  knees  before  her  maniac  parent,  and 
with  clasped  hands,  look  xxp  in  his  aged  face 
with  an  expression  of  anguish  which  spoke 
far  more  forcibly  than  language  could  pos- 
sibly have  done. 

But  with  a  loud  exclamation  of  mingled 
shame,  horror,  and  disgust  he  spurned  her 
from  him,  and  she  feU  back  upon  the  ground 
insensible. 

The  Tinfortunate  old  man  was  then 
secured,  Phoebe  was  raised  in  the  arms  of 
Henry  Ashford,  the  rustics  looked  on  in 
the  deepest  amazement  and  pity,  then 
slowly,  one  by  one,  dispersed,  and  such  v/as 
the  melancholy  termination  of  the  joyous 
sports  in  the  Hazel  DeU. 


CHAPTER  XCIV. 

THE    ATTEMPTED     StJICIDE     OF     LOED 
SELBOENE, 

Let  the  reader,  (leaving  our  heroine 
again  for  a  time),  imagine  a  wild,  cheerless, 
rocky  scene,  adjacent  to  a  gloomy  forest, 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  South  of  France, — 
the  time,  night ;  to  this  picture  let  him 
add  a  river,  dai'k  and  murky,  with  a  rude 
wooden  bridge  crossing  it,  and  a  waterfall 
dashing  and  plashing,  and  sending  forth  a 
monotonous,  unpleasant  sound,  and  he  will 
form  a  pretty  just  conception  of  the  place 
to  which  we  now  wish  to  draw  his  attention. 

It  was  a  scene  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  most  gloomy  and  morbid  thoughts, 
and  to  prompt  the  guilty  mind  to  deeds 
revolting. 

We  have  said  that  the  time  to  which  we 
are  now  referring  was  night,  and  it  was 
a  night  which  was  a  night  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  dreary  scene  we  have 
faintly  described  ; — cold,  dull,  cheerless. 
The  hour  was  about  ten  o'clock.  There 
was  no  one  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard,  save  that  of  the  waterfall,  or  the 
sullen  murmuring  of  the  wind  at  intervals, 
and  that  only  increased  the  utter  misery 
and  chilling  influence  of  all  around. 

But  suddenly  there  appeared  at  one  end 
of  the  bridge,  the  tall  and  somewhat 
commanding  form  of  a  man  enveloped  in  a 
military  cloak,  with  his  head  bent,  his 
eyes  cast  downward,  and  apparently  deeply 
immersed  in  thoughts  of  no  very  pleasurable 
description. 

He  walked  slowly  to  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  then  stopped  abruptly,  slightly 
raised  his  head,  and  gazed  vacantly  into 
the  dark  waters  beneath  him. 

In  that  attitude  he  remained  for  several 
minutes. 

And  who  was  this  melancholy  looking 
individual,  the  reader  may  now  probtibly 
be  anxious  to  know.  We  will  immediately 
gratify  his  anxioiis  curiosity. 

It  was  the  wretched  wanderer,  the  con- 
science-stricken and  penitent  Lord  Sel- 
borne. 

But  oh,  how  painfully  changed  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  from  the  gay  and  hand- 
some Lord  Selborne  as  he  was  introduced 
to  the  reader  at  the  commencement  of  our 
tale. 

Anguish  and  remorse  of  mind,  and  dark 
despair  had  done  their  work,  and  left  but  a 
melancholy  wreck  of  what  was  once  so 
pre-possessing. 

His  countenance  had  the  haggard   and 
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Shrivelled  appearance  of  an  aged  man,  and 
there  was  an  expression  in  those  once 
brilliant  eyes,  that  told  the  almost  insup- 
portable weight  of  care  and  anguish  that 
loaded  his  breast,  and  pressed  him  down  to 
the  verge  of  the  grave. 

And  long  and  dreary  had  been  the  un- 
fortunate nobleman's  wanderings,  since  he 
had  quitted  England,  and  fruitless  all  his 
efforts  to  obtain  hope  or  consolation  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  many  sorrows  by  which  he 
was  afSicted. 

The  news  of  the  daring  robbery  at  his 
mansion  in  London,  and  the  brutal  murder 
of  his  faithful  old  butler  had  quickly 
reached  him  through  the  English  papers, 
and,  of  course,  served  greatly  to  add  to  his 
melancholy  and  anguish  of  mind. 

From  place  to  place  the  wretched  noble- 
man travelled,  but  could  find  no  relief 
anywhere,  and  while  residing  at  the  house 
of  a  foreign  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
been  for  many  years  acquainted,  the  ma- 
lady with  which  he  had  become  afflicted 
assumed  so  violent  and  dangerous  a  form, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  for  a  time,  to 
put  him  under  restraint,  and  it  was  greatly 
feared  that  he  would  never  again  be  re- 
stored to  reason,  These  apprehensions, 
however,  were  not  realised ;  he  did  slowly 
so  far  recover,  that  it  was  considered  safe 
for  him  to  be  released  from  confinement, 
and,  after  a  time  he  once  more  resumed 
his  gloomy  wanderings. 

Through  these  it  is  unnecessary,  and  it 
would  at  the  same  time  only  become 
tedious  in  us  to  follow  him,  so  we  will  at 
once  return  to  the  scene  in  which  we  have 
just  introduced  him. 

Eor  some  short  time  he  stood  in  the  same 
fixed  and  gloomy  attitude  on  the  bridge, 
and  gazing  earnestly  down  on  the  dark 
river,  as  if  half  disposed  to  plunge  therein, 
and  thus  to  terminate  at  once  that  wretched 
existence  which  had  so  long  been  to  him  a 
curse  and  a  burthen. 

Then  he  suddenly  appeared  to  be  aroused 
by  some  torturing  thought,  and  striking 
his  forehead  with  his  clenched  fist,  he 
rushed  madly  across  the  bridge,  and  pre- 
cipitately descending  the  rock  on  which  it 
was  supported,  he  advanced  towards  a  tree 
whose  long  branches  overhung  the  river, 
and  leaning  his  back  against  its  trunk,  with 
his  arms  folded  across  his  chest,  and  his 
hat  pressed  down  over  his  eye-brows,  he 
again  became  lost  in  dismal  thought  to 
everything  around  him. 

StiU  all  remained  silent  save  the  waterfall 
and  the  murmuring  wind,  and  no  person  ap- 
proached to  observe  or  to  interrupt  him  in 
his    meditations,    iu  which  he  continued 


wrapped,  without  giving  utterence  to  a 
word  for  several  minutes. 

But  at  length  he  startled,  and  stared 
wildly  and  vacantly  around  him,  as  if 
awakened  froni  some  frightful  dream,  and 
then  in  a  voice  whose  accents  told  the 
bitter,  the  poignant  anguish  of  his  soul,  he 
exclaimed: — 

"  And  why  does  my  coward  soul  shrink 
from  at  once  terminating  my  miseries  ? 
Why  do  I  longer  permit  myself  to  endure 
this  worse  than  earthly  perdition,  when  one 
determined  blow  would  end  aU,  and  it  soon 
would  be  forgotten  that  such  a  wretched 
guilty  being  as  myself  ever  existed  ?  It  is 
but  one  plunge  into  those  dark  waters  and 
all  is  over.  Why  should  I  hesitate  ?  Even 
an  eternity  of  horror  cannot  surely  be  worse 
than  that  which  now  I  suffer." 

As  he  then  soliloquised,  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  became  truly  awful,  and 
his  whole  frame  was  violently  and  con- 
vulsively agitated  by  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings. 

He  moved  hastily  from  the  tree  against 
which  he  had  been  leaning,  and  stood  so  on 
the  extreme  brink  of  the  river,  that  the 
least  tottering  seemed  likely  to  precipitate 
him  into  it. 

Eor  a  moment — and  a  moment  only,  he 
gazed  eagerly  around  him  through  the 
darkness,  to  see  that  no  one  was  watching 
him,  then  throwing  his  arms  above  his 
head,  and  uttering  a  wild  and  piercing  cry, 
he  plunged  headlong  into  the  dark  waters 
which  opened  to  receive  him. 

It  happened  at  that  moment  that  some 
peasants  were  approaching  near,  on  their 
way  home,  and  they  heard  the  mournful 
cry  and  the  sound  of  the  fatal  plunge,  and 
alarmed,  but  conjecturing  truly  what  had 
happened,  they  hurried  forward  and  arrived 
just  at  the  time  when  the  form  of  the 
unfortimate  nobleman  rose  for  the  last 
time,  and  death  must  almost  immediately 
have  followed. 

There  was  not  an  instant  for  hesitation 
and  the  peasants  acted  with  becoming 
promptitude.  One  of  them,  who  was  a 
more  skilful  swimmer  than  his  companions, 
immediately  plunged  into  the  river,  and 
having  succeeded  in  grasping  the  form  of  the 
hapless  nobleman,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friends,  brought  him  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility to  the  bank. 

It  seemed,  however,  at  first  too  late,  the 
the  vital  spark  appeared  to  be  extinguished, 
but  after  having  resorted  to  the  proper 
means  to  eject  all  the  water  they  possibly 
could  from  his  inside,  they  discovered  some 
faint  signs  of  remaining  life,  but  all  chance  of 
his  complete  restoration  would  be  at  an  end, 
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unless  immediate  and  proper  assistance  was 
procured. 

Fortunately  there  was  a  village  at  no  great 
distance,  where  a  medical  man  resided,  so 
raising  the  unfortunate  nobleman  in  their 
arms  they  conveyed  him  thither  with  all 
possible  expedition. 

They  were  not  long  in  arriving  at  the 
place  of  their  destination,  and  his  lordship 
having  been  immediately  placed  in  bed  and 
attended  to  with  all  the  care  that  humanity 
could  suggest,  all  the  professional  skill  that 
the  village  could  afford  was  promptly  called 
in,  and  every  means  adopted  for  his  recovery. 

It  was  quite  evident  from  his  appearance, 
to  those  who  had  him  under  their  care  that 
he  was  a  person  of  rank,  and  they  felt  some 
surprise  that  he  should  have  been  travelling 
on  foot,  and  unattended  by  domestics,  but 
No.  42. 


they  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  eluded  them 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  rash  act  he 
had  contemplated  into  execution. 

On  searching  his  clothes  with  the  hope  of 
finding  something  which  might  furnish  them 
with  the  desired  information,  they  quickly 
discovered  who  he  was,  and  likewise  the 
name  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  had  been  last 
staying,  and  which  was  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  wild  and  dreary  place 
where  he  had  attempted  the  act  of  suicide. 

A  messenger  was  therefore  despatched  to 
the  hotel  without  delay,  in  order  to  inform 
his  friends  or  servants  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  in  the  meantime  they  redoubled 
their  exertions  to  restore  him  to  couscions- 
uess. 

This,  however,  for  some  time  was  unat- 
tended with  the  least  success,  and  the  medical 
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gentlemen  were  by  no  means  sanguine  as  to 
bis  ultimate  recovery. 

At  length  William,  the  faithful  domestic 
of  Lord  Selborne,  who  had  been  in  a  state 
of  great  alarm  at  his  sudden  and  mysterious 
disappeax'ance — on  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  the  rash  deed  he  had  committed  having 
lost  no  time  in  hastening  from  the  hotel — 
arrived  just  as  his  unfortunate  master  had 
began  to  show  some  signs  of  returning  life. 

The  honest  domestic  was  much  affected  at 
the  deplorable  and  dangerous  condition  in 
which  he  found  his  lordship,  and  could  never 
be  sufficiently  thankful  to  the  kind  persons 
who  had  rescued  him  from  the  water,  and  he 
watched  by  his  bedside  with  the  utmost 
anxiety. 

At  last  his  lordship  was  so  far  restored  as 
to  be  able  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  gaze  in 
bewildered  amazement  around  him,  evidently 
t[uite  unconscious  of  what  had  occurred,  and 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  strange  and 
anxious  faces  he  beheld. 

It  was  some  time  ere  William  could  suc- 
ceed in  making  himself  known,  but  at  length 
his  lordship  did  recognise  him,  and  as  he 
seemed  to  be  awakened  to  all  those  horrors 
of  remorse  that  had  before  tortured  him,  and 
driven  him  to  seek  a  fearful  and  untimely 
death,  his  emotion  and  excitement  became 
so  great  that  the  physicians  in  attendance 
upon  him  entertained  the  most  serious  ap- 
prehensions for  the  consequences. 

In  fact,  madness  distracted  his  brain,  and 
it  was  to  be  feared  that  he  would  never  more 
be  completely  restored  to  reason. 

He  remained  in  much  the  same  melan- 
choly condition  for  several  days  at  the  house 
to  which  he  had  been  taken,  for  it  was  found 
impossible  to  remove  him,  and  during  that 
period  his  wild  and  dismal  ravings  and 
melancholy  lamentations  were  quite  piteous 
to  listen  to. 

At  length  his  unfortunate  illness  did  take 
a  favourable  change,  although  his  mind  still 
wandered ;  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed,  and 
ultimately  to  be  removed  in  a  carriage  to  the 
hotel,  where  he  had  been  staying  for  some 
days  previous  to  the  attempted  suicide,  and 
where  he  was  more  likely  to  receive  that  care 
and  attention  which  his  precarious  situation 
required. 

Here  it  seemed  not  at  all  improbable  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  remain  for  some 
time,  for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  resume 
his  travels  with  any  degree  of  safety  in  his 
present  state. 

His  reason  was  restored,  but  still  his 
mental  sufferings  were  of  the  most  violent 
and  insupportable  description,  and  it  was 
too  clear  that  his  mind  would  never  again 
experience  any  real  or  permament  relief. 

"  Oh,  why  did  providence  interpose  to 
rescue  me  from  the  fate  which  I  sought?"  he 


would  soliloquise ;  "  why  recall  me  to  life  to 
have  to  endure  this  terrible  earthly  perdi- 
tion? Why  should  a  guilty,  conscience- 
stricken  wretch  like  myself  whom  all  must 
loathe  and  despise,  continue  to  live,  to  spread 
contamination  around  him  where'er  he  wan- 
ders ?  Death,  in  any  form  however  terrible, 
would  have  been  a  mercy  to  me,  and  have  I 
not  therefore  every  reason  to  ciirse  those  who 
snatched  me  from  it  ?  I  have  ;  and  bitterly 
do  I  regret  that  they  wei;e  enabled  to  do  so. 
Oh,  Phoebe,  surely,  deeply  even  as  I  have 
wronged  you,  did  you  but  know  the  violence 
of  my  sufferings,  the  sincerity  of  my  peni- 
tence, and  how  anxious  I  am  to  make  atone- 
ment, you  must  feel  some  degree  of  pity  for 
me,  though  I  can  never  dare  hope  for  your 
forgiveness.  But  no,  if  ever  she  does  con- 
descend to  think  of  me,  it  must  be  with  dis- 
gust and  abhorrence,  and  to  invoke  the 
curses  of  heaven  upon  my  guilty  head. 
Torturing  idea — it  racks  my  fevered  brain  to 
madness." 

Then  he  would  fui'ther  give  vent  to  his 
agonising  feelings  in  mournful  lamentations 
and  groans  of  anguish,  and  had  it  not  been 
that  he  was  strictly  watched,  and  that  every 
means  of  self  destruction  were  removed, 
there  could  not  have  beeii  the  least  doubt 
that  in  some  of  his  frenzied  moments,  such 
as  have  been  here  faintly  described,  he  would 
have  been  goaded  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
himself. 

There  was  another  thought  which  greatly 
tortured  the  wretched  nobleman,  and  that 
was  the  marriage  of  Henry  Ashford  and 
Phoebe,  and  which  probably  had  even  now 
taken  place,  and  he  could  not  reflect  on  that 
with  any  degree  of  patience,  and  without  a 
feeling  of  dread,  especially  after  the  dark 
hints  which  the  villain  Beaufort  had  thrown 
out  to  him  on  a  former  occasion,  and  the 
mysterious  observations  and  predictions  of 
the  Old  gipsy  sybil. 

Strange  doubts  and  suspicions  had  long 
harrassed  his  mind,  and  which  he  found  it 
impossible  to  banish,  and  the  longer  he  in- 
dulged in  them,  the  more  deeply  did  he  be- 
come involved  in  perplexity  and  fruitless 
conjecture. 

At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  about  three 
months,  the  health  of  Lord  Selborne  was 
sufficiently  improved  to  suffer  him  to  resume 
his  travels,  and  being  tired  of  the  continent 
he  resolved  once  more  to  return  to  England, 
and  on  his  way  there  we  will  for  the  present 
leave  him. 


CHAPTEE  XCV. 

THE    FOKTHER   TRIALS   OF  PHOEBE, 

We  have  fully  described  in  a  former  chap- 
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ter,  the  exciting  scene  wiiich  took  place  in 
the  Hazel  Dell,  on  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected appearance  of  poor  old  Mark  May- 
field,  and  it  may  now  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  relate  the  result. 

How  remarkable  and  melancholy  was  the 
change  which  only  a  few  short  minutes  had 
wrought  in  the  aspect  of  that  romantic  place. 
The  bright  harvest  moon  smiled  upou  it  as 
cheerfully  as  ever,  and  all  around  was  calm 
and  tranquil,  but  the  sounds  of  joy  and 
revelry  which  had  so  recently  filled  the  air, 
and  ma,de  each  happy  heart  rebound  were 
hushed ;  the  smiling  faces  and  light  graceful 
forms  that  had  moved  so  merrily  in  the 
mazes  of  the  rustic  dance  had  vanished,  the 
unfortunate  lunatic  had  with  some  difficulty 
been  removed  from  the  spot,  and  no  one  re- 
mained behind  save  Henry  Ashford  and  his 
sister,  the  former  supporting  the  insensible 
Phoebe  in  his  arms,  and  gazing  into  her  pale 
face  with  feelings  of  sympathy,  regret,  and 
anguish  such  as  we  need  not  attempt  to 
describe. 

He  could  not  but  anticipate  the  result  of 
this  terrible  shock  to  Phoebe  without  feelings 
of  dread,  and  whenever  she  might  revive  he 
was  completely  at  a  loss  what  to  say  which 
might  afford  her  consolation. 

Amy  was  as  much  affected  as  himself,  and 
equally  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do  to  tran- 
quillise  the  feelings  of  our  heroine,  or  to 
counteract  the  eflects  that  so  torturing  a 
scene  was  calculated  to  have  upon  her  mind. 

"Poor  girl,"  said  Henry,  in  accents  of  the 
deepest  feeling,  "  will  the  time  never  arrive 
when  her  sorrows  shall  be  at  an  end?  Oh, 
surely  she  little  deserved  so  cruel  a  fate  as 
that  which  for  years  has  pursued  her,  and 
the  patience,  fortitucJe,  and  resignation  with 
which  she  has  endured  trials  and  vicissitudes 
that  were  sufiicient  to  break  many  a  stouter 
heart,  are  worthy  of  a  better  reward." 

"  True,  dear  Harry,"  coincided  his  sister, 
"  and  I  trust  that  she  will  yet  receive  it  in 
future  happiness.  But  I  cannot  help  now 
regretting  that  we  were  induced  to  visit  the 
dell  on  this  occasion." 

"  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,"  remarked 
Harry,  "  but  who  could  possibly  have  antici- 
pated what  has  so  unfortunately  occurred  ? 
Poor  Mark  Mayfield,  all  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery, and  of  recognising  and  being  recon- 
ciled to  his  daughter  I  fear  are  at  an  end." 

"  Alas,  it  does  indeed  appear  so,"  replied 
Amy,  "  and  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  think  of 
it.  But  come,  Henry,  let  us  away  from  this 
spot,  and  convey  poor  Phoebe  home  as 
quickly  as  possible,  that  we  may  see  to  her 
recovery." 

"  Henry  was  about  to  follow  the  advice  of 
his  sister,  when  a  deep  sigh  from  our  heroine 
arrested  him  in  his  purpose. 

"  She  revives,"  he  said, "  dear  Phoebe,  I — " 


Before  he  could  finish  the  sentence  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  after  fixing  them  upon 
Henry  and  his  sister  for  an  instant,  with  an 
earnest  and  inquiring  look,  she  glanced 
eagerly  around  the  dell,  and  an  exclamation 
of  anguish  escaped  her  on  finding  it  deserted 
by  all  but  themselves,  and  the  recollection 
of  all  that  had  taken  place  rushed  vividly 
and  with  overwhelming  force  upon  her 
brain. 

"  Oh,  God  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  burst 
of  the  most  uncontrollable  agony,  "  my  poor 
father._  Father — no,  no,  I  dare  not  call  him 
so.  He  has  discarded  me  from  his  breast 
for  ever ;  again  he  spurned  me  from  him,  as 
though  I  were  something  hateful  and  con- 
taminating. I  have  no  parent  now,  my  own 
misconduct  has  deprived  me  of  every 
parental  blessing,  and  made  a  dreary  barren 
waste  of  that  poor  old  man's  intellect,  who 
once  was  so  happy  and  contented  in  the 
affections  of  his  good  old  dame  and  only 
child.  Oh,  I  am  a  wretch  unworthy  to  live, 
unfit  to  die." 

The  look  of  insupportable  agony  and  des- 
pair which  marked  her  features  as  she  gave 
utterance  to  these  melancholy  words  was 
quite  heart-rending  to  behold,  and  Henry 
and  his  sister  were  so  painfully  shocked  that 
for  a  moment  or  two  they  were  deprived  of 
the  power  of  returning  any  reply,  while  the 
hapless  Phoebe,  unable  to  control  the  poig- 
nant anguish  of  her  feelings,  sobbed  and 
wept  and  wrung  her  hands  as  though  her 
heart  would  break. 

"  Por  the  love  of  heaven,  dear  Phoebe," 
at  length  said  Henry,  in  a  voice  of  the 
greatest  emotion,  and  with  a  look  of  gentle 
remonstrance,  "forbear  those  melancholy 
and  useless  regrets,  and  bitter  and  unjust 
self-reproaches,  for  it  tortures  me  far  more 
than  I  can  describe  to  listen  to  you.  Even 
had  you  been  half  so  guilty  as  you  accuse 
yourself  of  being,  the  severe  sufferings  that 
you  have  had  to  undergo,  and  which  you 
have  with  such  fortitude  and  resignation 
endured,  must  be  more  than  ample  atone- 
ment." 

"No,  no,"  impatiently  ejaculated  our  he- 
roine ;  "  in  vain  are  all  your  arguments  and 
persuasions.  Conscience  assures  me  how 
base  has  been  my  conduct,  however  much  I 
may  myself  have  been  betrayed  and  deceived, 
and  when  I  reflect  upon  the  guilty  past,  and 
picture  the  utter  ruin,  misery,  and  desolation 
it  has  caused,  I  cannot  but  loathe  and  des- 
pise myself.  Even  you,  Henry  Ashford, 
and  your  amiable  and  gentle  sister,  should 
shun  me,  banish  me  from  your  presence, 
from  your  affections,  for  I  am  unworthy, 
totally  unworthy  of  your  love  or  sympathy." 

"  Dear  Phoebe,"  said  the  gentle  Amy  in 
the  most  compassionate  accents,  and  taking 
her  hand  affectionately  in  her  own,  "  I  pray 
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you  do  not  thus  terribly  agitate  and  excite 
yourself.  Oh,  why  will  you  persist  in  thus 
making  use  of  such  bitter  observations,  and 
self-reproaches,  every  word  of  which  is  a 
cruel  libel  on  yourself?  Come,  try  to  tran- 
quillise  your  feelings,  I  implore  you,  and  let 
us  return  to  the  farm,  for  il  is  now  getting 
late." 

"  Oh,  no,  1  cannot,"  sighed  our  heroine, 
"  some  secret  spell,  some  irresistible  power 
seems  to  rivet  me  to  this  spot,  and  I  fear  to 
accompany  you  and  your  brother.  Again  I 
say  you  ought  to  despise  me,  sliun  me,  as 
one  who  is  unworthy  of  the  pity  or  esteem 
of  her  fellow-ci'eatures.  Leave  me,  and  let 
the  wretched  outcast  resume  her  dreary 
wanderings  o'er  the  wide  and  cheerless  world." 

"  Leave  you,  shun  you,  hate  and  despise 
you,  Phoebe,"  returned  Henry,  his  manly 
heart  moved  to  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow 
and  regret,  oh,  surely  your  senses  must  wan- 
der, or  you  would  not  give  utterance  to  lan- 
guage such  as  that  you  have  just  made  use 
of.  Think  you  so  little  of  the  fervour  and 
sincerity  of  my  love,  as  to  imagine  that  any 
circumstance  can  ever  alter  the  sentiments 
I  entertain  towards  you— sentiments  that 
have  never  ceased  to  glow  within  my  breast 
from  the  earliest  days  of  childhood?  Oh,  I 
should  indeed  hate  and  despise  myself  if  I 
thought  it  could.  No,  Phoebe,  you  are  my 
only  hope,  the  bright  beacon  that  lights  and 
guides  my  soul  to  future  happiness,  and 
without  you  all  would  be  utter  misery,  dark- 
ness, and  despair." 

"  It  must  not,  will  not  be,  Henry,"  replied 
Phoebe,  in  the  most  melancholy  accents ; 
"fate  is  against  us,  and  much  as  my  heart 
acknowledges  and  appreciates  your  manly 
merits,  and  reciprocates  your  love,  under  all 
the  dismal  circumstances  by  which  I  am  un- 
fortunately suri'ounded,  I  can  never,  never 
become  your  wife." 

"Cruel  words,"  returned  Henry,  with  a 
look  that  told  more  forcibly  than  language 
could  possibly  have  done  the  anguish  that 
tilled  his  bosom,  "  oh,  Phoebe,  little  did  I 
think  you  capable  of  giving  utterance  to 
them.  Alas,  must  then  all  those  bright 
hopes  which  I  so  fondly  cherished  be  thus 
sadly  blighted,  and  that,  too,  when  I  thought 
their  speedy  realisation  certain  ?  I  am  now 
indeed  a  wretched  being,  for  I  am  convinced 
— too  fatelly  convinced  that  Phoebe  May- 
field,  her  for  whose  welfare  I  would  willingly 
have  laid  down  my  life,  could  never  have 
loved  me." 

Grief  choked  his  further  utterance,  and  he 
pressed  his  hand  in  the  extreme  and  insup- 
portable anguish  of  his  feelings  upon  his 
forehead,  and  for  the  moment  his  senses  ap- 
peared to  wander. 

Our  heroine  looked  at  him  for  a  s'econd  or 
two  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which 


no  language  could  describe,  tears  gushed 
from  her  eyes,  her  lips  quivered,  and  a 
tempest  of  contending  emotions  swelled  hef 
bosom,  and  at  length,  in  a  violent  paroxysm 
which  she  could  no  longer  restrain,  she  sunk 
in  his  arms,  and  again  became  almost  in- 
sensible. 

Need  we  say  how  deeply  the  susceptible 
heart  of  Amy  was  affected  at  this  scene? 
But  for  a  few  minutes  she  did  not  attempt  to 
interrupt  them,  feeling  assured  that  by  giving 
free  vent  to  their  feelings  they  would  be  en- 
abled to  obtain  some  relief. 

"  Endeavour  to  calm  yourselves,  Phoebe, 
and  Henry,"  she  at  last  ejaculated,  in  her 
gentlest  and  most  persuasive  accents,  "  and 
to  return  home;  again  I  say  that  this  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  give  indul- 
gence to  such  emotions  as  those  that  now  so 
powerfully  agitate  your  breasts.  Let  us  de- 
part without  delay." 

Phoebe  and  her  lover  looked  at  her  ear- 
nestly for  a  moment,  but  made  no  reply,  and 
Henry  taking  an  arm  of  each  they  moved 
slowly  from  the  deserted  Hazel  Dell  towards 
the  pathway  which  led  to  their  dwelling. 

The  various  emotions  that  agitated  them 
after  the  painful  events  of  the  evening  and 
the  scene  which  we  have  just  described, 
would  not  suffer  them  now  to  enter  into 
conversation,  and  they  proceeded  on  their 
way  in  silence  till  they  had  got  within  sight 
of  the  farm,  when  an  exclamation  of  alarm 
from  Phoebe  startled  Henry  and  his  sister, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  felt  her  tremble 
violently,  and  saw  that  her  eyes  were  fixed 
with  terror  upon  some  object  which  they 
seemed  to  have  encountered. 

Their  eyes  followed  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  which  occupied  her  attention,  and 
the  agitation  which  she  exhibited  no  longer 
caused  them  any  surprise. 

Again  that  mysterious  being,  that  certain 
harbinger  of  evil,  who  had  so  frequently 
crossed  their  path — the  old  gipsy  sybil — 
stood  before  them,  her  small  piercing  eyes 
fixed  upon  them  with  an  unnatural  expres- 
sion, and  her  repulsive  features  revealed 
ghastily  in  the  moonlight,  and  frightfully 
distorted  with  nameless  passions. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
Henry  Ashford  could  not  but  experience  an 
almost  unaccountable  and  irresistible  feeling 
of  dread  at  the  sight  of  this  singular  old 
woman,  and  her  appearance  at  such  a  time, 
when  Phoebe  in  particular  was  so  little  pre- 
pared to  see  her,  was  most  painful  and  an- 
noying. 

The  sybil  appeared  to  enjoy  their  emotion, 
for  a  malicious  grin  overspread  her  face,  and 
she  approached  them  nearer,  until  she  stood 
within  a  few  paces  of  them,  and  glaring  full 
upon  them. 

Still  she  oflfored  not  to  speak,  and  Henry 
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and  his  fair  companions  were  too  much  con- 
fused and  agitated  to  do  so  for  some  minutes 
but  at  last  Henry  in  an  indignant  and 
peremptory  tone  demanded — 

"  Impudent  imposter,  what  brings  you 
hither  now?  If  it  is  again  to  seek  to  create 
alarm  by  your  idle  predictions,  you  may  as 
well  abandon  your  designs  and  begone,  lest 
even  your  age  should  not  protect  you  from 
that  chastisement  which  such  conduct  de- 
serves," 

Our  heroine  could  not  help  trembling  at 
the  boldness  of  his  words,  fearing  that  they 
might  excite  the  wrath  of  the  singular  and 
mysterious  intruder,  and  she  timidly  clung 
closer  to  her  lover  and  his  sister. 

A  truly  frightful  expression  overspread  the 
imnatural  features  of  the  sybil  at  the  obser- 
vations of  Henry,  and  even  he  could  hardly 
help  shrinking  with  some  degree  of  terror, 
and  awaited  her  rej^ly  with  anxiety  and  im- 
patience. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long. 

"  Daring  boy,"  said  the  hag,  in  a  voice 
even  more  harsh  and  discordant  than  usual, 
"  and  so  you  not  only  affect  to  despise  me 
and  the  power  I  possess — obstinate  sceptic  as 
you  are — but  presume  to  threaten.  Beware, 
you  know  not  the  being  whom  you  thus  seek 
to  provoke,  or  the  danger  that  may  accrue  to 
yourself  and  those  who  are  dear  to  you." 

"  I  defy  and  scorn  both  you  and  your 
boasted  power,"  returned  Henry,  haughtily  ; 
"  some  feeling  of  malice  for  which  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  account — for  it  is  quite  unprovoked 
— must  guide  your  extraordinary  conduct, 
but  neither  am  I  to  be  intimidated  by  it,  or 
will  submit  to  it;  I  therefore  caution  you 
once  more  to  begone,  and  to  reserve  your 
idle  and  ridiculous  prophecies  for  those  who 
are  weak  and  superstitious  enough  to  place 
any  conlidence  in  them." 

As  Henry  gave  utterance  to  these  obser- 
vations, he  drew  the  arm  of  the  alarmed 
Phoebe  and  Amy  closer  within  his  own,  and 
then  attempted  to  pass  the  old  woman,  but 
she  stood  more  boldly  and  immediately  be- 
fore them,  and  assuming  a  more  menacing 
attitude,  prevented  them  from  doing  so,  and 
after  indulging  in  a  loud  and  scornful  laugh 
which  resounded  far  around,  she  said — 

"  'Tis  well — 'tis  well ;  the  powerless  and 
the  ignorant  dare  to  threaten,  and  they  must 
take  the  consequences.  Oh,  foolish  and 
headstrong  boy,  you  litlle  know  the  sorrows, 
the  sufferings,  and  the  disappointments  that 
are  yet  in  store  for  yourself  and  that  fair  but 
wretched  being  by  your  side,  whose  cheek  is 
blanched  with  terror,  ere  your  bitter  cup  of 
woe  shall  be  filled  to  the  brim.  Fresh  clouds 
of  adversity  are  still  gathering  in  the  horizon 
ttiat  will  shortly  burst  over  your  devoted 
heads,  and  then  when  it  is  too  late,  you  may 
no  longer  treat  with  scorn  and  defiance  the 


predictions  of  the  gipsy  sybil.  Dare  not  to 
unite  yourself  to  one  who  cannot  become 
your  wife  without  plunging  herself  into 
crime  which  will  bring  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  law  upon  you  both.  Remember  my 
words,  disobey  my  warning,  treat  my  prog- 
nostications with  scorn,  and  tremble." 

The  last  words  were  sjjoken  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  and  a  marked  expression  of  fea- 
tures, that  struck  awe  to  poor  Phoebe  and 
Amy,  and  which  even  Henry — in  spite  of 
the  firmness  and  indifference  he  had  assumed 
—could  not  witness  without  a  sensation  of 
uneasiness  bordering  upon  dread  and  mis- 
giving. 

But  without  giving  either  of  them  time 
to  make  any  reply,  the  extraordinary  old 
woman  turned  quickly  away  from  the  spot, 
after  fixing  upon  them  a  look  of  malice  which 
was  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  glid- 
ing, rather  than  walking  away,  immediately 
vanished  from  their  sight  in  the  darkness 
and  obscurity  beyond,  leaving  them  in  a 
state  of  agitation— -particularly  our  heroine 
which  may  be  readily  conjectured. 

Without  saying  a  word,  Henry  Ashford 
hurried  them  from  the  spot,  and  they  soon 
arrived  at  the  farm,  where  Phoebe  sank  over- 
powered on  a  seat,  and  gave  free  indulgence 
to  the  painful  and  bewildering  thoughts  that 
crowded  so  rapidly  on  her  brain. 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 

A  DESPEBATE   STEUGGLE. 

It  was  sometime  ere  either  our  heroine  or 
her  companions  could  sufficiently  collect 
themselves  or  regain  their  composure  to  dis- 
cuss the  remarkable  and  startling  events  of 
that  memorable  evening,  and  when  they  did 
do  so,  the  nature  of  their  discourse  may  be 
easily  imagined ;  the  scene  with  her  unfor- 
tunate father,  in  particular,  having  made  an 
impression  upon  Phoebe  which  nothing 
whatever  could  possibly  eradicate;  every 
wild  word  that  he  had  uttered  in  his  mad- 
ness, every  look,  every  gesture,  being  stamp- 
ed upon  her  memory  in  characters  that  no- 
thing could  efface,  and  which  racked  his 
brain,  and  made  her  heart  bleed  to  think  of. 

Henry  and  his  sister,  as  might  be  expected 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  impart 
consolation  to  her,  but  it  was  with  little  suc- 
cess that  they  did  so,  and,  in  fact,  they  were 
too  much  agitated  themselves  to  have  the 
power  to  accomplish  their  desire. 

But  nothing  could  possibly  abate  the  ter- 
rible anxiety  of  poor  Phoebe,  till  she  ascer- 
tained what  had  happened  to  the  poor  old 
man  after  he  had  been  forced  from  the  dell, 
and    his  present  condition,   although    she 
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had  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  the 
worst, 

Henry  therefore  in  obedience  to  her  wishes 
and  to  gratify  his  own  and  his  sister's  anx- 
iety, immediately  despatched  one  of  his  most 
intelligent  and  confidential  servants  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Stubbles  to  obtain  the  desired 
information. 

But  not  the  least  torturing  circumstance 
of  the  evening  to  Phoebe  was  the  meeting 
with  the  extraordinary  and  mysterious  old 
woman  who  had  so  frequently  appeared  be- 
fore her  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
the  more  she  pondered  over  the  observations 
she  had  made  use  of,  and  the  torturing  and 
ambiguous  warnings  and  menaces  to  which 
she  had  given  utterance,  the  farther  did  she 
become  lost  in  perplexity  and  useless  con- 
jecture. 

"  Again,  my  dearest  Phoebe,"  said  Henry, 
in  reply  to  some  remarks  upon  the  bewilder- 
ing subject  which  had  fallen  from  her,  "  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  try  to  treat  the  observa- 
tions of  this  impudent  old  imposter  with  the 
contempt  they  merit,  and  not  to  suffer  her 
mad  and  preposterous  predictions  to  make 
any  serious  impression  upon  your  mind. 
Alarming  as  they  may  at  first  appear  to  be, 
they  are  unworthy  of  a  second  thought." 

"  True,"  remarked  Amy,  "  and  what  her 
motives  can  be  for  entertaining  the  malicious 
feelings  she  appears  to  do  towards  us,  and 
for  seeming  to  take  delight  in  annoying  and 
alarming  us  at  every  opportunity,  I  cannot 
imagine.  The  only  charitable  construction 
that  I  can  put  upon  her  conduct  is  that  she 
must  be  mad.'' 

"  Ab,  no,"  returned  our  heroine,  with  a 
shudder,  "  in  spite  of  all  that  you  have  said, 
and  every  ai'gument  you  can  make  use  of, 
it  is  impossible  that  I  can  look  upon  her 
fearful  warnings  so  lightly,  or  forget  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  iu  which  the  threats 
and  prophecies  she  uttered  have  been  rea 
Used  to  the  very  letter.  Even  now  I  tremble 
with  a  feeling  of  instinctive  horror  when  I 
think  of  them." 

"  Such  continual  annoyance,  and  such 
mysterious  behaviour,"  said  Henry,  after  a 
minute  or  two's  reflection,  "  is  most  intoler- 
able, and  I  am  determined,  if  possible  to 
discover  who  this  woman  is.  In  the  mean- 
time, dear  Phoebe,  I  beg  of  you  to  banish 
this  adventure  from  your  recollection,  and 
to  look  forward  to  the  future  with  hope 
and  confidence." 

Our  heroine  shook  her  head  doubtfully, 
and  was  about  to  make  some  reply,  when 
she  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  man  who  had  been  sent  to  in- 
quire after  the  condition  of  her  father,  and 
who  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stubbles  in 
which  he  informed  them  of  all  they  wished 
to  know. 


From  this  letter — which  Phoebe  listened 
to  with  the  most  painful  anxiety  while  her 
lover  perused  it — it  appeared  that  after  the 
first  determined  struggle  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  poor  old  man's  capture  in  the 
Hazel  Dell,  he  became  exhausted,  and  was 
removed  in  safety,  and  without  any  further 
resistance,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Stubbles, 
and  placed  in  his  old  apartment,  where  every 
humane  care  and  attention  was  shown  to 
him,  and  at  that  time  he  was  com.paratively 
calm,  and  gave  no  symptoms  of  suffering 
any  relapse  for  the  present  into  his  late  state 
of  violent  excitement. 

This  intelligence  was  a  great  relief  to  our 
heroine's  mind,  and  that  of  Henry  and  his 
sister,  and  they  returned  their  thanks  to  hea- 
ven for  the  same,  and  implored  its  merciful 
interposition  for  the  unfortunate  old  man  for 
the  future. 

But  it  was  not  likely  that  Phoebe  could 
easily  divest  her  mind  of  the  gloomy  im- 
pression caused  by  the  painful  events  of  the 
night,  and  on  her  and  Amy  separating  from 
Henry  and  retiring  to  their  chamber,  they 
remained  some  time  discussing  the  melan- 
choly subject  before  they  sought  their  bed, 
but  without  being  able  to  come  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusion,  although  Amy  exerted 
herself  to  the  utmost  to  dismiss  the  dismal 
reflections  which  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances naturally  engendered;  and  the  same 
pursued  her  in  imagination  in  her  dreams. 

The  following  morning  she  expressed  her 
determination  to  visit  the  house  of  Mr. 
Stubbles,  that  she  might  personally  observe 
the  condition  of  her  afiflicted  parent,  which 
she  might  do,  as  she  had  before,  without 
being  seen  by  him  herself. 

Henry  and  his  sister  would  fain  have  dis- 
suaded her  from  this,  as  they  feared  the  ex- 
citement it  might  cause  her,  but  it  was  in 
vain  that  they  tried  to  do  so,  and  they  there- 
fore persuaded  her  to  allow  them  to  accom- 
pany her. 

It  was  with  heavy  and  foreboding'  hearts 
that  Phoebe  and  her  companions  entered 
the  mansion  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Stubbles, 
who  received  them  with  his  usual  friendship 
and  kindness,  and  expressed  in  his  own 
simple  and  honest  way  his  regret  at  the 
melancholy  and  unforeseen  circumstance 
which  had  put  so  abrupt  and  painful  a  ter- 
mination to  the  festivities  in  the  Hazel  Dell 
on  the  previous  evening. 

This  brought  them  to  the  melancholy 
business  for  which  they  had  come  to  the 
house,  and  to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  our 
heroine,  Mr.  Stubbles  replied  that  the  un- 
fortunate Mark,  shortly  after  his  return  to 
the  house,  by  great  care,  and  the  skilful 
remedies  applied  by  his  physician,  and  no 
doubt  worn  out  by  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions he  had  undergone,  had  become  calm. 
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as  he  informed  them  in  his  letter,  and  gra- 
dually sunk  off  to  sleep,  from  which  he  did 
not  awaken  till  the  morning,  and  that  all 
signs  of  further  violence  had  for  the  present 
disappeared. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  thankful  Phoebe 
was  to  hear  this,  and  how  sincerely  her  and 
her  friends  prayed  to  heaven  that  it  might 
continue,  and  that  after  all  the  poor  afflicted 
old  man  might  be  restored  to  that  reason  of 
which  he  had  so  long  been  deprived. 

"  Unfortunate  father,"  sighed  our  heroine, 
while  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
bosom  heaved  with  the  violent  emotions  that 
agitated  it,  "  most  willingly  would  your 
wretched  daughter  yield  up  her  life,  could 
she  by  doing  so,  be  the  means  of  restoring 
you  to  your  senses,  and  to  that  happiness  to 
which  you  have  so  long  been  a  stranger. 
But,  alas,  I  fear  that  can  never  be,  and  the 
thought  makes  my  heart  sicken,  and  absorbs 
every  other  feeling  in  that  of  black  despair." 

Her  friends  would  fain  have  endeavoured 
to  raise  her  hopes,  but  under  all  the  painful 
circumstances  as  they  at  present  were,  and 
considering  the  length  of  time  that  her  father 
had  been  afflicted  with  the  fatal  malady, 
they  felt  that  it  would  not  only  be  useless 
'but  cruel  to  do  so,  as  it  was  but  too  probable 
that  hopes  so  raised  could  only  turn  out  to 
be  delusive,  and  end  in  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  she  again  sighed,  after  a  brief  pause, 
**  could  he  but  recognise  me,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  and  utter  one  kind  word  to  me, 
call  me  daughter,  and  press  me  once  more 
with  parental  affection  to  his  heart,  what 
heavenly  consolation  would  it  be  to  me,  what 
a  blissful  reward  for  all  the  troubles  I  have 
experienced,  methinks  I  could  then  be  con- 
tent to  die." 

"  I  implore  you,  my  own  dear  Phoebe," 
said  her  lover,  deeply  affected,  "  talk  not 
thus  sadly,  for  it  racks  my  heart  to  hear  you. 
Heaven,  I  trust,  in  its  infinite  mercy,  has 
many  years  of  life  and  happiness  in  store 
for  you,  and  that  the  time  will  come,  when 
not  only  the  clouds  that  have  so  long  dark- 
ened the  horizon  of  your  destiny  shall  have 
dispersed,  and  the  bright  sunshine  of  peace 
succeeded,  but  that  you  may  have  learned  to 
look  back  upon  the  dreary  past  merely  as  a 
painful  dream,  or  to  bury  it  for  ever  in 
oblivion." 

"  Would  to  God  that  I  could  believe  so," 
returned  our  heroine,  fervently, ' '  but  I  dare 
not,  must  not  venture  to  encourage  such 
sanguine  and  flattering  thoughts  and  feelings. 
As  for  happiness,  how  is  it  possible  that  I 
can  ever  again  experience  it  while  my  un- 
fortunate parent  remains  in  his  present  de- 
plorable state  of  mind,  and  till  I  have  heard 
that  blessed  word  forgiveness  pass  his  lips?" 

Again  her  tears  flowed  fast  as  those  dismal 


reflections  occurred  to  her,  and  Henry  and 
his  sister  knew  not  what  to  say,  what  argu- 
ments to  make  use  of  that  might  arouse  her 
from  the  utter  state  of  despondency  in  which 
her  spirits  were  sunk,  whilst  the  warm- 
hearted Mr.  Stubbles  and  his  equally  amia- 
ble and  simple  partner,  looked  on  with  much 
sympathy,  and  listened  with  deep  interest  to 
ail  that  was  said. 

"I  know.  Miss  Phoebe,"  remarked  Mr. 
Stubbles,  '*  that  you  will  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  there  is  no  one  who  wishes  yourself 
and  your  poor  father  better  than  I  do,  and  I 
do  trust  that  those  wishes  will  be  some  day, 
and  that  before  long  too,  realised  and  that 
all  will  be  well." 

"  My  excellent  friend,"  replied  Phoebe,  in 
tones  that  told  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
her  feelings,  "  I  should  indeed  despise  my- 
self could  I  for  a  moment  doubt  the  truth  of 
that  which  you  have  just  now  said,  did  I  not 
fully  appreciate  the  generous  feelings  you 
entertain  towards  myself  and  my  unfortu- 
nate father.  Oh,  what  a  vast  debt  of  grati- 
tude do  I  not  owe  you  for  the  manifold  kind- 
nesses that  I  have  experienced  at  your  bands, 
the  imexpected  humanity  that  you  have  ever 
evinced  towards  the  poor  afflicted  sufferers? 
I  am  lost  for  words  adequately  to  express  my 
feelings;  may  heaven  bless  and  reward  you 
for  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  ever  do  so." 

"  Don't  talk  so.  Miss  Phoebe,  to  a  plain 
simple  man  like  myself,"  said  Mr.  Stubbles, 
"  for  1  feel  it  is  more  than  I  deserve.  Lor' 
bless  you,  I  have  done  no  more  than  my  duty, 
and  when  I  can  forget  to  do  that,  as  far  as  is 
in  my  power,  towards  my  fellow  creatures, 
why  set  me  down  as  no  man  at  all,  and 
never  call  me  Giles  Stubbles  again." 

"  Riffht,  right,  old  man,"  observed  his  wife, 
her  good-humoured  countenance  glowing 
with  the  kindly  feelings  that  prompted  her 
words,  "  and  I  do  love  you  all  the  better 
for  what  you  have  said,  for  I  know  it  comes 
from  your  heart.  Why,  bless  you,  Miss 
Phoebe,  there  is  nothing  that  myself  and 
my  husband  would  not  do  to  serve  you; 
for  haven't  we  known  you  ever  since  you 
were  a  little  child  not  so  high,  and  a  pretty 
playful  little  thing  you  were  too,  with  such 
rosy  cheeks,  and  bright  blue  eyes,  that  used 
to  sparkle  like  two  stars,  and  beautiful  flaxen 
hair,  that  used  to  fall  in  ringlets  finer  than 
any  silk,  over  your  neck  and  shoulders.  Ah, 
and  many's  the  time  that  we  have  taken  you 
into  the  green  fields  and  helped  to  fill  your 
lap  with  the  pretty  wild  flowers,  and  listened 
with  such  pleasure  to  your  merry  laugh,  as 
you  sported  over  the  fields  and  meadows  in 
the  sunshine  hunting  the  golden  butterfly. 
Oh,  Miss  Phoebe,  you  were  indeed  a  happy 
child  then,  and  I  can  almost  fancy  that  I  see 
you  now  as  plainly  as  you  were  at  that  time, 
as  if  it  were  only  yesterday." 
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These  reminiscences  of  the  happy  days  of 
her  childhood  were  too  much  for  the  feeUngs 
of  our  heroine  in  her  present  state  of  mind, 
and  she  burst  into  tears,  which  she  had  no 
power  to  restrain. 

"  Oh,  bright,  sunny  days  of  innocence 
and  joy,"  she  sighed,  "  fated,  alas,  never 
more  to  return.  Would  that  it  had  pleased 
heaven  then  to  take  me  to  itself,  when  sin 
and  care,  and  sorrow  were  unknown  to  me." 

"  Nay,  Miss  Phoebe,"  said  the  worthy  Mr. 
Stubbles,  who,  notwithstanding  that  he  fully 
concurred  in  the  sentiments  which  his  wife 
had  expressed,  could  not  help  thinking  that 
they  were  somewhat  mistimed,  "  nay,  Miss 
Phoebe,*'  he  repeated,  "  you  must  not  talk 
thus  sadly,  for  I  do  trust  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  you  will  be  restored  to  all 
that  happiness  you  enjoyed  at  the  period 
my  wife  has  described,  and  which  is  the  re- 
ward for  years  of  suffering  to  which  your 
virtues  justly  entitle,  and  which  providence, 
depend  upon  it,  will  not  fail  to  bestow  upon 
you"' 

"  Henry  and  his  sister  pressed  the  hands 
of  the  excellent  Mr.  Stubbles  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  their  sense  of  the  kindness 
and  generosity  of  heart  towards  the  fair 
being  whom  they  both  so  sincerely  and 
warmly  loved,  which  prompted  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  use  of,  and  our  heroine 
whose  breast  was  agitated  by  various  con- 
tending emotions,  looked  the  thanks  which 
her  tongue,  at  the  moment,  was  powerless  to 
speak. 

A  short  time  having  been  given  for  her  to 
recover  herself,  Phoebe  expressed  a  strong 
desire,  as  she  had  done  to  Henry  and  Amy, 
to  see  her  heavily  afflicted  father,  after  the 
recent  melancholy  and  exciting  event  in  the 
Hazel  Dell. 

Mr.  Stubbles  and  his  wife,  agreeing  with 
Henry  Ashford  and  his  sister,  would  fain 
have  dissuaded  her  from  this  painful  trial  to 
her  feelings,  but  finding  that  she  was  deter- 
mined, he  immediately  yielded  to  her  request 
and  sent  for  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
charge  of  the  poor  old  man,  to  consult  how 
the  same  could  be  best  arranged  without 
causing  that  excitement  which  was  so  much 
to  be  apprehended  to  both  parties. 

We  think  it  has  been  before  stated,  that, 
by  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendant,  the 
unfortunate  Mark  Mayfield  in  his  calmer 
moments,  and  properly  watched,  had  been 
allowed  to  wander  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
attached  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr. 
Stubbles,  with  the  hope  that  such  healthful 
exercise  might  do  more  towards  his  recovery 
than  anything  else. 

In  fact,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to,  state, 
that  the  least  possible  restraint  was  placed 
upon  him,  consistent  with  the  various  stages 
and  changes  of  his  malady.    The  apartment 


in  which  he  was  confined,  and  which  was 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthful  parts 
of  the  building,  being  fitted  up  with  every 
regard  to  comfort  and  convenience,  the  onljf 
thing  appertaining  to  it,  which  could  give  i 
the  appearance  of  a  place  of  confinement, 
and  which  was  an  absolute  indispensable 
precaution,  being  the  fact  that  the  windows 
were  barred. 

The  keeper  on  making  his  appearance 
gave  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  unfortunate  patient.  After 
the  excellent  and  tranquil  night's  rest  which 
he  had  enjoyed,  all  symptoms  of  the  violence 
of  the  previous  evening  in  the  Hazel  Dell 
had  vanished,  and  it  had  been  proposed  by 
the  physician,  especially  as  the  morning  was 
particularly  fine,  that  he  should  be  indulged 
in  the  healthy  recreation  before  spoken  of, 
and  therefore  a  better  opportunity  for  Phoebe 
to  gratify  her  melancholy  desire,  could  not 
have  been  presented. 

The  keeper  was  despatched  with  the  ne- 
cessary instructions  to  conduct  the  patient 
from  his  apartment  at  a  certain  time,  and 
Phoebe  was  then  escorted  by  her  friends 
to  the  grounds  before  mentioned. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tasteful  or  pictur- 
esque than  the  arrangement  of  these  beauti- 
ful grounds  or  gardens,  and  at  any  time  they 
formed  a  delightful  scene  of  enjoyment,  par- 
ticularly as  from  different  points  the  eye 
might  luxuriate  on  some  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  diversified  scenery  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

There  were  the  shady  avenues  of  stately 
trees,  through  which  to  perambulate,  foun- 
tains playing  and  cooling  the  air  in  different 
directions,  and  rich  parterres  of  flowers  at 
every  turn. 

The  air  indeed  in  that  delightful  place 
was  redolent  of  perfume,  almost  realising  a 
scene  of  oriental  beauty,  and  reflecting  great 
credit  on  the  liberality  as  well  as  the  taste  of 
the  plebeian  Mr.  Stubbles,  under  whose  im- 
mediate superintendance  all  the  arrange- 
ments had  been  made. 

In  one  part  of  these  grounds  was  a  small 
summer  house,  so  situated  that  from  it  an 
almost  uninterrupted  view  of  everything 
around  was  commanded,  and  it  was  to  this 
that  our  heroine  and  her  friends  were  con- 
ducted, a  few  minutes  previous  to  poor  old 
Mark  Mayfield  being  led  from  his  apartment. 

Seating  themselves  in  a  convenient  pait 
of  this  summer  house,  Phoebe  and  her  com* 
panions  awaited  with  the  utmost  anxiety  the 
appearance  of  the  afflicted  object  of  their 
solicitude,  and  they  had  not  to  wait  long. 

Presently  he  entered  one  of  the  principal 
walks,  near  one  end  of  which  the  summer 
house  was  situated,  and  walking  as  leisurely 
and  calmly  as  any  person  in  their  rational 
senses  would  do. 


How  the  heart  of  Phoebe  palpitated  when 
she  beheld  him,  and  what  mingled  emotions 
of  reverence,  sorrow,  and  regret  agitated  her 
breast.  Sbe  could  not  restrain  the  expres- 
sion of  her  feelings,  heavy  sobs  escaped  her 
swelling  bosom,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

She  could  have  rushed  forth  and  thrown 
herself  on  his  bosom,  breatbing  forth  her 
whole  soul  in  prayers  and  supplications  for 
forgiveness,  and  forgetting  the  darkness 
which  so  unhappily  enshrouded  hisbenigbted 
intellect. 

But  she  could  scarcely  believe  tbe  extra- 
ordinary change  which  only  a  few  short 
hours  had  wrought  in  his  appearance.  It 
was  indeed  a  cbange  for  the  better,  and  she 
could  not,  for  the  moment,  but  indulge  in 
the  fond  hope  that  it  would  continue,  and 
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that  before  long  he  would  be  completely 
restored  to  reason. 

Similar  thoughts  occupied  the  minds  of 
Harry  and  his  sister,  although  they  did  not 
express  them,  and  they  watched  tbe  ill-fated 
Mark  as  he  advanced  aloug  the  walk  with 
the  deepest  interest  and  anxiety. 

Slowly  he  approached  in  tbe  direction  of 
the  summer  bouse,  sometimes  with  his  head 
bent  towards  the  earth  as  if  deeply  wrapped 
in  thought,  and  at  others  raised  upwards, 
with  a  look  of  serenity  and  joy,  as  though 
he  saw  in  the  clear  blue  vault  of  heaven 
some  sweet  angelic  face  smiling  down  upon 
him.  Then  he  would  pause  and  gaze  upon 
the  lovely  scene,  and  laugh  and  dance  in 
the  wildness  of  his  delight,  and  probably 
with  the  sense  of  the  blessings  of  liberty — 
for  a  time  being  free  from  restraint. 
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The  heart  of  poor  Phoebe  was  fall  to 
bursting  as  she  watched  him,  and  thought 
of  the  conteat  and  happiness  he  once  en- 
joyed, previous  to  her  elopement,  and  the 
terrible  sufferings  it  had  since  been  his  hard 
lot  to  have  to  undergo ;  and  in  those  painful 
feelings  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  her 
friends  fully  participated. 

He  came  to  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
parterres,  for  a  moment  he  stood  and  gazed 
at  its  various  beauties  with  rapt  attention, 
then  after  gathering  some  of  the  fairest,  and 
destroying  them  as  soon  as  he  had  gathered 
them  by  tearing  the  petals  away,  and  casting 
them  on  the  ground,  he  laughed  wildly,  and 
stepping  into  the  midst  of  the  floweiy  bed, 
he  commenced  shouting  and  dancing  in  mad 
glee,  trampling  everything  under  foot,  the 
more  he  destroyed,  the  greater  appeared  to 
be  his  delight,  till  the  keepers  approached, 
when  he  suddenly  ceased  his  mad  antics,  and 
assumed  a  demeanour  towards  them  as 
humble  and  submissive  as  that  of  a  child. 

This  scene  affected  our  heroine  more  than 
all,  and  unable  to  control  her  feelings,  she 
sighed : — 

"Oh,  God !  what  torture  is  this  to  a 
daughter's  heart,  esiDecially.  that  wretched, 
guilty  daughter  who  knows  that  it  is  her, 
and  her  alone  who  has  caused  this  awful 
wreck  of  one  of  the  most  affectionate  of 
parents,  and  the  best  of  men.  Dare  I  con- 
template this  fearlul  spectacle  and  still  re- 
tain my  senses?  Father,  unfortunate  father 
well  may  the  sight  of  her  who  so  cruelly  de- 
ceived you,  excite  your  utmost  hatred,  dis- 
gust, and  horror." 

"  Phoebe,  my  poor  Phoebe,"  said  Henry,'' 
you  surely  know  not  what  you  say,  I  pray 
you  give  not  way  to  these  wild  emotions,  but 
endeavour  to  watch  the  actions  of  your 
afflicted  father  with  calmness,  though  you 
cannot  I  know,  do  so  without  sorrow." 

Phoebe  only  sighed  and  shook  her  head, 
but  returned  no  other  answer,  for  her  whole 
attention  was  rivetted  on  her  unhappy 
parent,  who  still  approached  towards  the 
summer-house,  at  a  quicker  and  more  un- 
even pace,  imtil  he  had  arrived  so  near  that 
she  could  have  a  distinct  view  of  every  ex- 
pression of  his  features,  and  it  almost  broke 
her  heart  to  gaze  upon  the  venerable 
countenance  of  that  parent  whom  she  had 
ever  so  fondly  loved,  but  whom  in  an  un- 
guarded and  fatal  moment  she  had  deceived 
and  abandoned  to  misery,  despair,  and 
ultimate  hopeless  insanity. 

At  first  the  poor  old  man's  eyes  were  so 
intent  on  other  objects  that  he  did  not  seem 
to  observe  the  summer  house,  prominent 
though  it  was,  with  the  thickly  clustering 
honeysuckle  climbing  and  entwining  around 
it.  But  at  length  his  attention  was  drawn 
towards  it,  and  no  sooner  did  he  behold  it. 


than  he  clapped  his  hands,  laughed,  shouted 
aloud,  and  exhibited  other  signs  of  ex- 
travagant delight. 

For  a  miuute  he  paused  and  gazed  at  it 
with  intense  curiosity,  then  rushed  hastily 
towards  it  till  he  had  arrived  within  a  few 
paces  of  it,  when  he  again  stopped,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  whether  or  not  to  enter  it. 

The  heart  of  our  heroine  throbbed  more 
violently  than  ever,  and  she  prepared  herself 
for  an  exciting  scene  which  seemed  inevitably 
about  to  ensue. 

Henry  and  his  sister  also  felt  the  greatest 
anxiety,  and  could  not  but  regret  that  Phoebe 
should  have  persisted  in  visiting  the  mansion 
of  Mr.  Stubbles  for  the  present,  at  any  rate. 

The  keepers,  who  were  some  distance  bo- 
hind,  seeing  that  the  old  man  was  likely  to 
enter  the  summer-house,  and  fearing  the 
consequences,  hurried  forward  to  prevent 
him,  but  before  they  could  reach  the  spot, 
with  a  wild  laugh  he  darted  forward,  and  in 
the  next  instant  he  stood  before  his  dis- 
tracted daughter  and  her  companions,  and 
glaring  upon  them  in  wild  and  stupified 
amazement,  whilst  our  heroine  was  rivetted 
to  the  spot,  and  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
giving  utterence  to  an  exclamation  of  agony. 

The  keepers  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
summer-house,  but  observing  the  excitement 
oi  all  present,  hesitated  to  interfere. 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  did  not  seem 
to  recognise  any  one  distinctly,  but  at  length 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  pale  face  of  his  daughter 
and  as  it  did  so,  a  terrible  change  came  over 
the  expression  of  his  features,  and  he  started 
back  a  few  paces,  as  though  something  ap- 
palling had  met  his  sight,  while  his  whole 
frame  seemed  to  be  violently  agitated  by 
some  sudden  and  convulsive  emotion. 

Phoebe  could  contain  herself  no  longer, 
but  before  her  lover  could  offer  to  interfere 
to  prevent  her,  she  rushed  forward  and 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  her 
father,  in  the  same  piteous  accents  in  which 
she  had  addressed  him  since  she  had  seen 
him  in  his  madness,  she  exclaimed  : — 

"Father,  beloved  father,  oh,  in  mercy, 
unless  you  would  see  me  dead  at  your  feet 
look  not  so  fearfully  upon  me,  but  may  the 
light  of  reason  once  more  dawn  upon  your 
senses,  and  enable  you  to  recognise  and 
acknowledge  me.  It  is  your  once  loved 
Phoebe,  your  penitent,  distracted  child  who 
addresses  you,  and  could  weep  tears  of  blood, 
could  she  but  hear  one  kindly,  one  rational 
word  from  you." 

"Mockery,  mockery  again,"  exclaimed  the 
unfortunate  old  man,  in  accents  that  thrilled 
through  the  very  hearts  of  all  present,  "  it 
be  the  venemous  snake  which  ha'  stung  the 
o'd  man's  peace  o'  mind  for  ever,  an'  would 
now  again  coil  around  his  heart,  or  steal  its 
way  to  his  maddened  brain !     It  be  mockery 
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I  do  say  again,  there  be  no  pretty  modest 
flowers  to  fill  the  air  wi'  fragrance  now, 
but  ev'rything  do  breathe  o'  poison.  Ha ! 
ha!  ha!  dost  thee  think  the  o'd  man  mad, 
that  thou  wouldst  seek  to  persuade  him  that 
fair  modest  lily  which  he  had  planted  in  his 
bosom,  an'  near  bis  heart,  still  bloomed  in 
all  its  innocence,  and  beauty?  Liar,  im- 
poster,  away,  I  be  not  mad,  and  therefore  am 
not  to  be  deluded  by  a  guilty,  shameless 
wanton  like  thou  be'est,  away  I  away  !'' 

He  clenched  bis  fist,  and  would,  in  the 
wild  paroxysm  of  his  madness,  doubtless 
have  struck  her,  had  not  the  keepers  inter- 
posed, and  securing  his  arms,  forced  him 
away,  he  making  the  air  resound  again  with 
his  fearful  ravings  as  they  did  so,  and  in 
vain  trying  to  release  himself  from  their  hold. 

Our  heroine  remained  on  her  knees, 
paralysed  and  horror-struck  till  Henry  raised 
her  from  her  supplicant  attitude,  andventured 
to  address  some  affectionate  words  of  con- 
solation to  her,  but  she  tamed  upon  him  a 
look  of  agony  and  despair  that  appalled  him, 
as  she  thus  mournfully  ejaculated  : — 

"  Oh,  forbear,  forbear,  all  words  of  consola- 
tion are  but  sounds  of  mockery  in  mine  ears, 
again  has  he  uttered  the  fearful  words  that 
must  henceforth  ring  for  ever  like  the  dis- 
mal knell  of  death  in  mine  ears,  once  more 
has  he  cast  me  with  scorn  and  loathing  from 
him,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but 
black  despair.  Oh,  that  this  too  stubborn 
heart  would  break,  and  terminate  those 
miseries  that  have  long  been  insupportable." 

She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  as  she 
uttered  these  melancholy  words,  and  Henry 
was  too  much  affected  himself  to  make  any 
reply  or  to  offer  to  interrupt  her. 

In  the  meantime  poor  old  Mark  Mayfield 
had  been  reconducted  to  the  house  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  him  to  pre- 
vent him  from  doing. himself  any  mischief. 

After  a  few  minutes,  and  when  they  had 
given  themselves  sufficient  time  to  a  certain 
extent  to  recover  themselves,  Phoebe  and 
her  friends  also  returned  to  the  house,  where 
they  remained  for  an  hour  or  two  discussiug 
the  painful  events,  just  recorded,  when  they 
retraced  their  steps  to  the  farm,  Phoebe  con- 
siderably more  depressed  in  spirits  than  she 
had  been  before. 


Our  heroine  now  saw  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness and  even  danger  of  her  attempting  by 
any  appeal  she  could  make,  to  restore  her 
unfortunate  father  to  reason,  and  to  bring 
about  that  reconciliation  upon  which  her 
sole  hopes  of  future  happiness  depended,  and, 
trying  as  it  was  to  her  feelings,  she  was 
theretbre  compelled  to  leave  it  to  chance. 

She  visited  the  house  of  Mr.  Stubbles  ab 


most  daily  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  her 
father,  but  she  never  saw  him  only  from 
such  a  situation,  and  when  he  was  asleep,  as 
rendered  it  most  unlikely  he  could  observe 
her,  and  that  privilege  certainly  afforded  her 
some  melancholy  satisfaction  or  consolation. 

And  thus  several  days  elapsed,  and  the 
poor  old  man  had  again  become  calm,  though 
there  were  no  more  signs  of  returning  reason 
than  ever 

And  now  another  event  of  an  exciting 
nature,  which  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  re- 
late, was  about  to  occur. 

We  have  before  somewhat  minutely  de- 
scribed the  room  in  which  Mark  Mayfield 
was  confined.  Adjoining  it  was  the  chamber 
in  which  the  two  keepers  slept,  for  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  to  watch  him  night  and 
day  when  not  violent.  From  this  they  could 
come  immediately  on  any  alarm. 

One  morning  early,  about  a  week  after  the 
occurrence  which  we  have  described  in  the 
previous  pages,  the  keepers  were  aroused  by 
a  strange  noise  of  shouts  and  laughter  pro- 
ceeding from  the  patient's  apartment,  and 
although  that  was  not  very  unusual,  they  had 
their  suspicions  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  hastily  dressing  themselves,  they  entered 
the  room,  when  a  sight  presented  itself  which 
somewhat  excited  their  astonishment  and 
alarm. 

Poor  old  Mark,  by  what  means  they  could 
not  at  the  time  imagine,  had  contrived  to 
remove  one  of  the  iron  bars  from  the  window 
and  had  already  destroyed  several  articles  of 
furniture,  and  was  now  engaged  in  battering 
the  walls  of  the  room,  laughing  aloud  and 
triumphantly  at  every  fresh  blow  he  dealt. 

The  keepers  thought  to  take  him  by  sur- 
prise, and  to  rush  upon  him,  and  secure  him 
before  he  could  do  any  farther  mischief,  but 
with  the  quick  sense  of  hearing  common  to 
insane  persons,  he  immediately  became  aware 
of  their  presence,  and  turning  fiercely  upon 
them  with  threatening  looks,  brandished  the 
formidable  weapon  with  which  he  had  armed 
himself  in  the  most  alarming  manner. 

The  keepers  were  at  first  rather  dismayed, 
for  they  had  nothing  to  defend  themselves 
with,  and  the  maniac  having  sufficient 
sagacity  to  perceive  this,  became  moi-e 
desperate,  swinging  the  iron-bar  about  him 
right  and  left,  and  smashing  everything  that 
came  in  the  way,  at  the  same  time  laughing 
and  shouting  aloud  in  exultation. 

He  advanced  towards  them  in  a  menacing 
attitude,  and  finding  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  attempt  to  disarm  him  without 
assistance,  they  retreated  to  the  door  with 
that  intention,  the  unfortunate  man  follow- 
ing them,  and  aiming  a  terrible  blow  at 
them,  which  they  narrowly  escaped,  as  they 
did  so. 

Having  made  good  their  escape  from  the 
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room,  the  keepers  secured  the  door  after 
them,  and  then  hastened  to  give  the  alarm. 
They  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Stubbles  and  two  or  three  of  his  male 
servants,  and  they  then  heard  the  madman 
battering  at  the  door,  which  was  fortunately 
a  strong  one,  and  trying  to  force  it  open. 

They  consulted  with  themselves  for  a  few 
moments,  what  it  was  best  to  do,  in  order  to 
secure  the  poor  old  man  without  danger  to 
themselves,  and  while  they  did  so,  they  heard 
the  iron  bar  drop  from  his  hands,  and  then 
himself  fall  heavily  on  the  floor,  no  doubt 
exhausted  with  his  extraordinary  exertions. 

Now,  therefore,  was  the  moment  for  action 
and  hastily  opening  the  door,  they  beheld  the 
unfortunate  maniac  extended  on  the  floor,  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  and  the  iron-bar,  with 
which  he  had  done  much  damage  in  the 
room,  demolishing  everything  that  came  in 
his  way,  and  scarcely  leaving  an  article  of 
furniture  uninjured. 

He  was  immediately  removed  to  another 
room,  more  secure,  and  being  placed  in  bed, 
was  quickly  attended  upon  by  the  medical 
gentleman  under  whose  skilful  treatment  ho 
was,  and  who  pronounced  a  very  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  him,  which  Mr.  Stubbles 
and  his  wife  were  extremely  sorry  to  hear, 
not  only  for  the  poor  old  man's  sake  himself 
but  that  of  his  hapless  daughtei-,  who  it  ap- 
peared quite  certain,  could  not  much  longer 
even  with  all  her  fortitude  and  powers  of 
endui'ance,  bear  up  against  those  repeated 
and  severe  shocks. 

Having  given  instructions  for  every  care 
and  attention  to  be  paid,  to  the  ill-fated 
patient,  Mr.  Stubbles  left  the  house,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  farm,  to  make  known 
the  melancholy  event  to  our  heroine  and  her 
friends. 

The  grief  with  which  they  heard  it,  may 
readily  be  imagined,  Phoebe,  in  fact,  being 
quite  distracted,  and  perfectly  inconsolable, 
while  Henry  and  his  sister  were  scarcely  less 
affected. 

They  all  immediately  accompanied  Mr. 
Stubbles  back  to  his  mansion,  where  they 
learn  with  grief  that  the  alarming  condition 
of  the  wretched  old  man  had  rather  increased 
than  abated,  and  that  it  had  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  the  strictest  measures  in 
order  to  keep  him  xmder  proper  restraint, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  doing  injury  to 
himself  and  others. 

How  great,  how  insupportably  great  was 
now  the  anguish  of  poor  Phoebe,  and  she 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  words  of  consola- 
tion which  Henry  and  Amy  were  so  ill  able 
to  give  her 

How  anxious  was  she  to  see  him,  nay  to 
watch  by  his  bedside,  to  attend  upon  him, 
and  to  do  everything  that  nature  and  affec- 
tion could  dictate  towards  his  recovery ;  but, 


of  course,  that  could  not  be  allowed,  and 
she  was  therefore  compelled  to  yield,  though 
most  reluctantly  to  the  advice  of  her  friends. 
Day  after  day  elapsed,  and  poor  Mark 
Mayfleld  became  worse  instead  of  belter,  so 
that  those  who  felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  hia 
fate  had  the  most  dismal  prospect  before 
them. 


CHAPTER  XCVII. 

THE    BENIGHTED  TRAVELLERS. — THE   STORM, 

It  was  on  a  gloomy  cheerless  night,  at  the 
latter  end  of  September,  that  a  gentleman  ol 
melancholy  and  careworn  appearance,  fol- 
lowed by  a  servant,  were  riding  through  a 
dismal  forest  in  one  of  the  northern  districts 
of  England,  and  v/hich  had  become  notorious 
from  the  number  of  fearful  crimes  that  had 
been  perpetrated  ia  it. 

These  travellers,  who  were  benighted, 
were  Lord  Selborne  and  the  faithful  William. 

His  Lordship  had  been  in  England  more 
than  a  week,  but  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  his  health,  had  been  staying  at  a  retired 
hotel,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  in  some 
measure  to  recruit  himself. 

The  state  of  the  wretched  nobleman's 
mind  was  much  the  same  as  when  we  last 
left  him,  and,  in  fact,  he  had  now  become 
the  victim  to  a  settled  despair,  and  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  as  to  what  befell  him,  or 
whether  he  lived  or  died.  His  appearance, 
as  has  been  before  intimated,  perfectly  cor- 
responded with  those  feelings,  and  few  per- 
sons who  had  known  him  but  a  few  years 
back,  could  have  recognised  in  him  the  then 
handsome  and  gay  young  nobleman  who 
captivated  all  who  fell  into  his  society  by 
the  urbanity  and  vivacity  of  his  manners, 
and  who  possessed  such  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  influence  over  the  hearts  of  the 
fair  sex. 

With  his  usual  eccentricity  of  conduct  of 
late,  big  departure  from  the  hotel  at  which  he 
had  been  staying  was  very  abrupt,  and  de- 
clining the  use  of  a  travelling  carriage,  al- 
though it  was  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
and  the  weather  was  most  unfavourable. 

Both  himself  and  his  servant  being  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  road,  continued  to 
ride  leisurely  and  carelessly  on,  till  they  at 
length  found  themselves,  at  rather  an  ad- 
vanced hour  of  the  night,  entangled  in  the 
mazes  of  the  before  mentioned  forest,  and 
the  more  they  tried  to  extiicate  themselves, 
the  deeper  did  they  become  involved  and 
bewildered  in  its  intricacies. 

The  weather,  too,  continued  to  become 
more  and  more  threatening,  and  this  added 
to  the  misery  of  their  situation,  but  his  lord- 
ship was  too  busily  occupied  with  his  own 
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torturing  and  gloomy  thoughts  to  take  any 
heed  of  it,  and  he  rode  moodily  on,  caring 
not  whither  he  went  or  what  might  become 
of  him. 

At  length  William  riding  up  to  him  and 
venturing  to  arouse  him  from  his  lethargy 
of  thought,  said — 

"A  storm  has  been  long  threatening,  my 
lord,  but  it  is  now  coming,  that's  certain." 

•'  What  of  that  ?  "  demanded  his  master, 
haughtily  and  testily. 

"  Pardon  me,  your  lordship,  for  my  bold- 
ness," replied  VVilliam,  "  but  I  venture  to 
say,  in  our  present  bewildering  situation, 
benighted  in  this  gloomy  forest,  with  no 
more  prospect  of  being  able  to  extricate  our- 
selves than  we  had  at  first,  that  is  very  un- 
fortunate." 

"  Bah,"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  laconically 
and  impatiently,  and  he  rode  on,  William 
not  daring  to  address  any  further  observa- 
tion to  him,  but  feeling  far  from  pleased  at 
the  gloomy  prospect  before  them. 

The  servant  of  Lord  Selborne  was  quite 
right  in  his  calculation,  for  the  storm  soon 
atterwards  commenced  with  that  violence 
which  threatened  shortly  to  swell  into  fury, 
and  even  his  lordship  could  not  but  tak« 
some  notice  of  it,  but  he  quickly  relapsed 
into  his  previous  state  of  silence  and  in- 
difference. 

The  storm  soon  showed  itself  in  all  its 
might,  the  angry  elements  waging  fierce  war, 
with  each  other,  and  wind  and  rain,  thunder 
and  lightning  struggling  for  supremacy. 

And  still  they  seemed  as  far  off  getting 
out  of  the  forest  as  ever. 

For  some  minutes  longer  the  travellers 
continued  on  their  dreary  way,  the  raging 
tempest  continuing  to  increase  every  moment 
in  violence,  and  the  war  of  elements  becom» 
ing  at  last  truly  terrific. 

At  length  they  broke  through  the  more 
closely  entangled  part  of  the  forest,  and 
came  upon  a  more  comparatively  open  space, 
but  here  the  misery  of  their  situation  was  by 
no  means  diminished,  for  they  were  more 
exposed  to  the  storm,  and  quijkly  drenched 
to  the  skiu. 

William  was  again  about  to  venture  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  his  master,  and  to  throw 
out  some  suggestions  that  might  have  been 
of  service,  when  a  fearful  flash  of  lightning 
followed  by  a  deafening  peal  of  thunder, 
blazed  immediately  across  their  path,  and 
the  horse  which  his  lordship  rode,  frightened, 
reared,  and  then  before  William  could  try  to 
prevent  it,  darted  off  with  the  speed  of  the 
whirlwind,  and  quickly  became  unmanage- 
able. 

William  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  goading 
his  horse  to  the  top  of  its  speed,  followed 
in  pursuit,  but  as  it  appeared  without  the 
least  chance  of  overtaking  him,  for  at  every 


succeeding  flash  of  the  lightning,  the 
affrighted  animal  increased  its  wild  speed, 
tearing  up  the  earth  with  its  hoofs,  still  dash- 
ing madly,  and  more  madly  on,  over  the 
fallen  trunks  of  trees,  up  the  steepest  hills, 
down  the  deepest  valbj^s,  through  lake  or 
streamlet,  leaping  hedge  and  ditch,  through 
copse,  on  to  a  wild  heath,  still  dashing  on, 
suffering  nothing  to  obstruct  it  in  its  tlight 
of  terror,  while  its  unfortunate  rider,  whose 
senses  were  in  a  whirl  of  confusion,  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  saddle,  seem- 
ing almost  helpless,  and  likely  to  be  dashed 
to  the  earth  every  moment. 

William,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  although 
he  goaded  the  spirited  horse  he  rode  into  its 
utmost  speed,  quickly  lost  sight  of  his  un- 
fortunate master,  and  even  the  sound  of  the 
affrighted  animal's  hoofs  no  longer  met  his 
ears  to  guide  him  in  the  pursuit,  so  that  he 
became  completely  lost  and  bewildered,  ut 
the  same  time  the  faithful  fellow  was  almost 
distracted,  for  the  awful  fate  which  awaited 
Lord  Selborne— if  indeed  it  had  not  already 
overtaken  him— appeared  to  be  inevitable. 

He  checked  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and 
knew  not  what  to  do,  what  course  to  take. 

And  the  tempest  continued  unabated  in 
its  fury,  in  fact,  it  increased  in  violence  every 
instant,  until  it  had  got  to  a  height  that  was 
truly  terrific. 

The  rain  had  almost  ceased,  and  rendered 
the  effects  of  the  lightning  still  more  danger- 
ous. A  howling  wind  now  also  accompanied 
the  rapid  peals  of  thunder,  bellowing  among 
the  foliage,  and  sweeping  everything  before 
it  in  its  wrath  and  rendering  still  more 
wretched  the  situation  of  any  one  who  un- 
fortunately was  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  that 
night. 

Still  more  vivid  flashes  the  lightning, 
splitting  the  huge  trunks  of  trees  that  had 
stood  for  ages,  braving  many  a  fearful  storm, 
and  spreading  destruction  far  and  near.  Still 
louder  roared  the  thunder,  and  the  angry 
wind  howled  still  more  fiercely  round  the 
head  of  the  distracted  William,  as  he  pursued 
his  dreary  way,  half  mad  at  the  thought  of 
the  awful  fate  which  had  but  too  probably 
befallen  that  noble  master  whom  he  so  highly 
esteemed,  and  whom  he  had  so  faithluUy 
served. 

The  scene  in  which  he  now  found  himself, 
was  of  the  wildest  description  imaginable, 
and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  horrors  that 
prevailed.  Here  were  rocks  piled  upon 
rocks,  down  which  the  foaming  waterfall 
rushed  in  awful  grandeur ;  there  woody 
steeps,  and  frowning  darksome  glens,  that 
spoke  of  murder  and  every  other  deed  of 
darkness,  but  not  one  little  spot  presented 
itself  for  hope  to  rest  upon,  all  was  dreary, 
black  despair. 

Some  time  had  now  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  his  lordship,  and  all  chance  of 
discovering  him  seemed  to  be  at  an  end. 

Poor  William  was  in  an  absolute  state  of 
agony,  and  paused,  unable  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  what  it  was  best 
to  do.  Indeed  there  was  no  help,  no  remedy, 
and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  submit  to 
chance,  or  to  leave  the  issue  of  this  fearful 
adventure  to  the  mercy  of  Providence. 

Again  the  faithful  domestic  proceeded  at 
a  brisk  pace,  but  with  a  sad  and  weary  heart, 
for  the  farther  he  went  more  hopeless  did  his 
prospects  appear  to  be. 

In  ihe  meantime  what  was  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Selborne.  At  the  same 
frightful  speed  as  that  we  have  before  de- 
scribed, the  terrified  animal  continued  its 
wild  flight,  carrying  its  now  almost  senseless 
rider  into  the  midst  of  every  danger,  and  yet 
surmounting  them  all  in  a  most  miraculous 
manner. 

At  length  it  reached  a  craggy  steep  that 
rose  to  a  great  height  in  the  midst  of  some 
of  the  most  frightfully  fantastic  scenery,  that 
ever  the  imagination  of  the  painter,  in  its 
most  wildly  extravagant  moods  conceived. 

Up  the  side  of  this  it  attempted  to  dash, 
but  at  the  instant  it  did  so,  a  flash  of  lightning 
more  terrific,  if  possible,  than  any  that  had 
preceded  it,  struck  it  in  its  mad  career.  It 
gave  but  one  fearful  plunge,  and  horse  and 
rider  fell  to  the  earth  with  fearful  violence, 
both  apparently  dead. 


OHAPTEE  XCVIII. 

OLD   ACQUAINTANCES. 

"  Veil  I  never,  did  yer  ever  ?  If  the  blessed 
helyments  is  not  in  a  preshus  passion  to 
night,  I  hopes  as  how  I  may  never  skevint. 
Vot's  the  use  of  a  cove  a  puttin'  on  his  best 
toggs,  when  the  angry  storm  seem's  to  wallee 
'em  as  not  nuffin'  ?  My  crabs  or  mudcans 
if  yer  like  to  call  'em,  are  rayther  in  a  shaky 
coudishun,  ve've  had  so  much  of  padden'  the 
hoof  lately,  an'  this  here  rain  is  much  more 
free  than  velcom'  vith  'em.  Now  my  butter- 
cup, how  does  yer  feel  on  this  here  happy 
'cashion?  Pretty  comfortabel  like,  eh?  Yer 
won't  not  vont  a  shower  bath  for  von  vhile, 
I  reckon,  eh?" 

This  elegant  speech  I  suppose  we  need 
scarcely  inform  the  reader  proceeded  from 
the  lips  of  our  old  and  facetious  friend  Mr. 
Sam  J?ilcher,  who  with  his  worthy  associate 
Beaufort  were  once  more  exposed  to  the 
horrors  of  the  tempest  on  the  night  we  have 
been  describing  m  the  previous  chapter. 

As  was  the  usual  unfortunate,  though  not 
exactly  the  unuaerited  fate  of  those  respect- 
able gentlemen,  too,   they   were  travelling 


through  a  part  of  the  country  which  afforded 
them  not  the  least  hope  or  prospect  of  a  place 
of  shelter,  and  they  were  therefore  eompelled 
to  struggle  against  their  cruel  destiny,  like 
all  otlier  virtuous  people,  in  the  best  manner 
they  could. 

Filcher,  as  v/as  his  wont,  had  put  a  light 
heart  on  the  matter,  indulging  in  a  rich 
banquet  of  jokes,  such  as  no  other  but  the 
"  Sprig  of  Myrtle"  could  utter,  and  inter» 
spersing  the  same  with  an""  occasional  flash 
ditty  followed  by  an  accomplished  whistle 

But  Beaufort  as  usual  was  sour  and  sullen, 
hating  himself  and  everything  else  m  crea- 
tion, and  naturally  enough,  as  he  considered, 
blaming  the  amiable  Sam  for  being  the 
author  of  all  his  misery. 

And  certainly  the  appearance  of  these  two 
worthies  on  that  occasion  was  as  wretched 
and  pitiable  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
Their  hats  were  soaked  into  mis  shapen  rags 
that  flapped  about  their  heads,  the  rain  oozed 
from  every  portion  of  their  clothes,  and  they 
might  have  been  said  to  be  treading  water, 
for  as  Sam  had  justly  observed  their  boots 
were  in  a  most  ruinous  condition  from  con- 
stant travelling. 

Still  the  latter  gentleman,  as  has  been  be- 
fore remarked,  bore  his  misfortunes  with  the 
patience,  resignation,  and  fortitude  of  a  hero, 
and  scorned — amiable  man — to  murmur  or 
complain. 

"  Somehow  or  t'other,"  he  remarked,  "  I 
can't  help  thinkin'  as  how  there's  summat 
wery  much  to  be  hadmu-ed  in  the  pluck  of 
sich  a  preshus  storm  as  this  here,  for  vhen  it 
vonce  only  does  commince  horse-stilties — 
that's  a  wery  hard  word,  but  I  spoke  it  riglit 
I  know,  'cordin'  to  Kockiyer — it  never  cries 
a  go  till  it's  fairly  vopt  everything  afore  it. 
An'  there's  nuffin'  like  a  goin'  the  'hole  "og, 
bristles  an'  all,  vhile  yer'e  about  it.  Wheugh ! 
there  vos  a  flash,  if  my  gun  had  only  been 
charged,  I  might  have  got  a  light  by  it  like 
viukin'.  Now  then,  captain,  vot  air  yer 
mutt'rin'  an'  grumblin'  about  ?  At  the 
veather,  I  s'pose,  veil  I'm  blowed  if  there's 
any  pleasin'  of  yer,  not  nohow,  votsomdever. 
Yer'e  a  dissatisfied  feller,  that's  vot  yer  air, 
an'  I'm  'shamed  on  yer." 

"  Bah  !"  returned  Beaufort  surily. 

"  There  now,  my  tulup,"  returned  the 
patient  Mr.  Filcher,  "  don't  get  out  of  temper, 
for  I  vos  never  in  a  better  humour  in  my 
life.  Oh,  I  s'pose  yer  wexed  because  ve 
didn't  stop  at  tbat  snuggery  vhere  ve'd  put 
up,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Beaufort,  "  and  1  think 
I've  good  reason  to  be  so.  You're  always 
contriving  some  infernal  mischief  or  another 
to  annoy  me.  I  think  its  your  delight  to 
make  everybody  as  miserable  as  you  can.'' 

"  Hold  hard,  captain,"  said  Sam,  "  for 
ye're  sayin'  that  here  wot  isn't  true,  an'  I 
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wallees  my  k'racter.  Vot's  fh'  use  of  beiu' 
down  on  yer  luck  about  trifles  ?  Come,  I'll 
giv'  yer  a  bit  of  a  stave,  an'  that  here's  sure 
to  raise  yer  sjnrits  if  not  nuflfin'  vill." 

Beaufort  growled  a  dissentient  and  de- 
precatory oath  between  his  teeth,  but  Mr. 
Eilcher  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  his  good 
intentions  in  that  manner,  and  he  therefore 
commenced  a  fine  old  "back  slum"  ditty  in 
stentorian,  if  not  strictly  or  purely  melodious 
tones,  that  did  much  towards  sinking  the 
voice  of  the  thunder  into  insignificence,  and 
he  finished  his  musical  display  as  usual, 
with  a  shrill  whistle,  to  which  the  whistling 
"winds  could  bear  no  comparison  at  all. 

Having  accomplished  this  performance 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  shook 
various  small  cataracts  of  rain  from  his 
clothes,  and,  as  he  himself  observed,  "  looked 
fresh  again'.*' 

"  Cheer  up,  captain,"  he  said,  slapping  his 
hand  upon  Beaufort's  shoulder  in  a  friendly 
manuer;  "never  say  die  till  yer  air  dead. 
For  my  part  I  begins  to  feel  kevite  comfort- 
able now,  tho'  I  must  say  as  how  I  could  do 
a  drop  of  heavy  vithin,  as  veil  as  heavy  vith- 
out,  an'  a  bit  of  veed,  if  it  vos  only  to  put 
in  the  tooth  vouldn't  not  be  none  so  dusty, 
jist  now." 

"  Psha  !"  growled  Beaufort,  "  will  you 
never  cease  your  foolery  ?  Ah  !  what's  that 
coming  this  way?" 

"  Vy,"  answered  Sam,"  it  sounds  wery 
much  like  a  'orse,  an'  a  fizzer  too,  for  its  a 
tearin'  avay  at  a  rare  rate.  Hold  hard,  cap- 
tain, stand  aside,  vithout  yer  vishes  to  be 
runn'd  over." 

Sam  laid  hold  of  the  arm  of  his  companion 
and  drew  him  forcibly  aside  as  bespoke,  and 
he  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the  affrighted 
animal  which  bore  the  unfortunate  Lord  Sel- 
borne  flew  past  them  with  the  speed  of  the 
lightning,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

"My  eyes,"  said  Sam,  "there's  a  start. 
I  don't  not  enwy  that  here  gemmeu  his 
hekevestrun  hexercise  no  how  votsundever, 
for  if  he  don't  get  his  preshus  neck  broke,  vy 
I'm  no  feelosifer,  that  here's  all  about  it. 
Now  then,  captain,  vot  air  yer  gaping  about 
at  ?     Yer  ar'n't  afear'd,  air  yer  ?" 

"  Sam,"  returned  Beaufort,  "just  be  serious 
for  once  if  yer  can.  Did  you  not  notice  the 
features  of  the  man?" 

"  No,  in  course  I  didn't  I  must  hav'  had  a 
preshus  good  pair  of  ogles  if  I  had,  for  he 
vos  past  us  like  a  sky  rocket." 

"  I  caught  sight  ot  them  by  the  lightning." 

"Yer  did?" 

"  Yes." 

"  An'  vot  of  that  here  ?" 

"  It  was  Lord  Selborne." 

"  Never !  unpossibel." 

"  But  I'm  positive,"  returned  Beaufort ; 
"  I'll  swear  it." 


"  Veil,  I  never,"  observed  Sam ;  "  then 
he'll  be  a  dead  man  this  time,  that's  sartin." 

"  We  must  ascertain  his  fate,  if  possible," 
said  Beaufort,  "it  is  not  possible  that  the 
terrified  horse  could'  proceed  much  farther, 
at  the  speed  he  was  going.    Follow  me,  Sam." 

•♦  In  course  I  vill,"  replied  tlie  latter  gentle- 
man, "  Sam  Filcher  is  always  the  first  in  the 
cause  of  hoomanity.  I  vender  vhether  his 
lordship  has  got  any  of  the  rowdy  about 
him." 

"Bah!" 

"  Oh,  yer  needn't  turn  yer  conk  up  at  the 
hidear,  captain,  a  few  couters  vould  not  be 
to  be  sneez'd  at.  But  kim  along,  this  is  the 
vay  he  vent.  My  eyes!  here's  another  had- 
wentur.  I  say  captain,  d'yer  think  if  as  how 
his  lordship  dies,  he  has  remembered  us  in 
his  vill." 

"  Fool !" 

"  Fool !  not  much  of  that  here  about  ould 
Sam  Filcher,  I  reckon.  I  means  to  say  if 
his  lordship  has  neglected  to  jDurwide  for  us, 
it's  wery  unkind  of  him,  an'  I  don't  know 
but  as  how  I  shall  put  his  property  into 
chancery." 

Beaufort  did  not  condescend  any  answer 
to  these  sage  observations,  and  they  pursued 
their  way  in  the  direction  which  the  horse 
had  taken  as  speedily  as  possible,  Sam  cal- 
culating in  his  own  mind,  upon  the  probable 
l^rofitable  results  of  this  unexpected  ad- 
venture. 

It  was  almost  a  hopeless  task,  however, 
and  Mr,  Sanr  Filcher  was  by  no  means  so 
sanguine  upon  it  as  his  companion. 

"  It's  all  happy  go  lucky,"  he  remarked, 
"  if  ve  find  him  all  the  better,  au'  if  ve  don't 
vy  ve  shall  haV  all  our  trouble  an'  anxiety 
of  mind  for  nuffin'.  I  still  think  as  how  yer 
must  hav'  bein  mistaken,  captain. ' 

"  But  I  tell  you  again  I  am  positive  I  was 
not  deceived,"  replied  Beaufort;  "swift  as 
the  affrighted  horse  flew  past,  I  caught  a 
distinct  view  of  the  features  of  the  rider  by 
the  lightning,  as  I  said  before,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  were  those  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne." 

"  Infortinat  nobleman,"  said  Sam  Filcher, 
symathetically;  "  I  hopes  as  how  that  here 
wishus  hanimal  didn't  go  much  further,  an' 
thus  keep  the  poor  man  in  suspense." 

"It  is  no  subject  for  jesting,"  observed 
Beaufor,  "  for  my  own  part  I  almost  shudder 
to  think  of  the  fate  which  but  too  likely  has 
befallen  the  unfortunate  nobleman." 

/'Eh,  vot?"  exclaimed  Sam,  with  a  look 
of  surprise,  "  vy,  yer  don't  mean  to  go  for  to 
say,  as  how  yer've  got  some  feeliu'  left? 
Veil,  I  never !  I'm  flabbergasted." 

"  Cease  this  heartless  foolery,  Sam,"  said 
Beaufort,  impatiently,  "  I  am  in  no  humour 
to  listen  to  it.  I  will  not  rest  until  I  have 
discovered  some  traces  of  his  lordship." 
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"Veil,  I  vishes  yer  happy,  then,''  returned 
the  incorrigible  Sam  Filcher,  "for  it  strikes 
me  wery  forcibly  as  how  it'll  "he  a  preshus 
long  vhile  afore  yer  does  take  any  rest,  that 
here's  all  I've  got  to  say  ahout  it." 

Beaufort  saw  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  reply  to  the  observations  of  his  companion, 
who  took  a  wicked  delight  in  saying  anything 
and  everything  which  was  calculated  to  ag- 
gravate, and  he  therefore  refrained  from 
doing  so,  but  greatly  excited  by  the  belief  he 
entertained  that  it  was  his  former  associate 
and  dupe,  the  misguided  but  unfortunate 
Lord  Selborne  whom  he  had  seen  in  so  peril- 
ous and  awful  a  situation,  he  hurried  on 
through  the  raging  tempest,  Sam  Filcher 
following,  and  amusing  himself  in  his  usual 
manner,  namely,  singing  and  whistling  alter- 
nately to  his  heart's  content. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Beaufort  of  late 
had  felt  several  qualms  of  conscience,  and 
would  fain  have  withdrawn  himself  from 
that  guilty  course  of  life  which  he  had  so 
long  pursued,  if  he  had  only  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  and  his  thoughts  therefore  at  the 
present  moment  when  he  supposed  his  victim 
had  met  with  an  untimely  fate,  and  he  re- 
called to  his  memory  all  the  wrongs  he  had 
done  him,  the  snares  he  had  led  him  into, 
and  the  vices  he  had  been  the  cause  of 
plunging  him  into,  may  be  imagined.  He 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  his  lordship 
dying  without  his  being  nigh  to  divulge  to 
him  a  certain  secret  which  he  knew  would 
be  the  means  of  smoothing  his  passage  to 
the  grave,  and  of  seeking  his  forgiveness, 
and  therefore  his  anxiety  to  know  whether 
the  unhappy  nobleman  had  escaped  that 
death  which  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  became 
the  more  intense  and  insupportable. 

The  keen  eye  of  the  hardened  Sam  Filcher 
evidently  penetrated  his  thoughts  and  fixing 
upon  him  a  look  which  conveyed  a  threat  as 
well  as  contempt  and  exultation,  he  said — 

"  Now,  I  don't  suppose  as  how  yer'd  be 
so  soft  as  to  blow  the  gaflf  to  his  lordship,  if 
yer  should  find  that  he's  not  yet  stepped  it, 
vithout  he  corned  down  summat  handsom', 
vould  yer?  becos,  yer  see,  yer  old  an'  per- 
tickler  friend,  Mister  Sam  Filcher,  has  a 
wery  great  hobjeckshun  to  that  here,  an'  yer 
know  it  'ud  be  rayther  awkard  for  yer  to  do 
anything  without  his  consent." 

"  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  eyeing  him  with  a 
mingled  look  of  terror  and  disgust,  "  why 
are  you  continually  throwing  out  these  dark 
hints  and  threats  to  me.?" 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  as  how  yer  wery  veil  un- 
derstands me,  tho'  yer  pretends  to  be  so 
preshus  green,"  replied  Sam.  "  Yer  don't 
forget  vot  I  promised  yer  if  ever  I  thought 
as  how  yer  had  a  hidear  of  turnin  snitch, 
don't  yer?  the  blunt  an'  the  free  pardon 
offered  might  just  as  well  be  mine  as  yourn, 


an'  depend  upon  it  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle  is 
just  the  wery  little  boy  as  'ud  do  the  b'sness 
for  yer  if  yer  doesn't  vatch  it.  Jist  remem- 
ber that  here,  that's  all." 

Beaufort  shuddered  as  the  former  threat 
of  his  guilty  associate  rushed  upon  his  re- 
collection, for  he  saw  how  completely  he  was 
in  his  power,  and  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  still  into  crime, 
just  as  it  suited  his  guilty  and  malicious  will, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
escape  the  awful  and  ignominious  fate  which 
soenor  or  later  awaited  such  a  career  of 
infamy. 

"  Hardened  villain,*'  was  upou  his  lips, 
but  he  feared  to  utter  it,  and  compelled 
to  play  the  hypocrite  in  order  to  quiet  the 
suspicions  of  Sam,  and  likewise  to  appease 
his  wrath,  he  said — 

"Filcher  you  suspect  me  wrongfully:  I 
would  indeed  have  you  abandon  that  thirst 
for  blood  which  has  hitherto  characterised 
you,  and  involved  us  both  in  such  fearful 
dangers,  but  though  we  might  agree  to  sepa- 
rate, I  am  ready  to  swear  that  no  word  of 
mine  should  ever  be  the  means  of  betraying 
you." 

"  You  swear,  ha,  ha,  ha! ''  laughed  the 
desperate  scoundrel,  contemptuously,  "  as 
though  yer  blessed  oath  vos  vorth  a  straw, 
an'  as  if  I  didn't  hold  the  halter  over  yer 
head  as  'ud  scrag  yer,  an'  set  me  at  liberty  if 
yer  vos  to  offend  me.  Come,  I  likes  that 
here,  I  does,  it's  a  rich  joke;  ha,  ha,  ha!" 
As  for  sep'i-atin' — ^Valker !  I  knows  my  vay 
about  too  veil  for  that  here.  No,  no,  my 
fine  feller,  Sam  Filcher  vill  stick  to  yer  like 
a  leech,  never  fear,  and  yer'd  better  mind 
vot  yer  about,  if  yer  vishes  to  hobtain  the 
hextingished  onner  of  his  fayver  an'  friend- 
ship. So  kim  along,  I  don't  s'pose  as  how 
ve  shall  see  nuffin  of  his  lordship,  but  ve 
might  drop  upon  some  place  of  shelter  from 
this  here  blessed  storm,  vhich  'ud  be  some 
comfort  anyhow,  for  tho'  I've  rayther  enjoy- 
ed it  all  along,  I  now  begins  to  get  the  sick 
of  it.  Too  much  of  a  good  thing's  good  for 
nuffin." 

Beaufort  made  no  reply,  for  he  knew  it 
was  only  a  waste  of  time  and  words  to  do  so, 
and  they  continued  on  their  way,  looking 
earnestly  and  eagerly  as  far  as  their  eyes 
could  penetrate,  whenever  the  vivid  flashes 
of  the  lightning  permitted  them  to  do  so,  but 
without  discovering  anything  which  was  at 
all  likely  to  guide  them  in  their  search,  and 
the  distance  they  had  come  seemed  to  make 
it  very  unlikely  that  they  would  do  so. 

Beaufort  became  vexed  and  disappointed, 
but  Mr.  Sam  Filcher  treated  the  matter  with 
his  usual  indifference,  and  again  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  himself  and 
his  companion,  under  the  miserable  circum- 
stances   in    which    they    were    ■j[>l-dGed,   by 
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channting  a  song  in  his  peculiar  and  most 
vociferous  style. 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 

THE    HORSE   AND   ITS   ETDER. 

For  some  considerable  distance  further 
Sam  rilcher  and  his  companion  Beaufort 
proceeded  without  any  more  promising  re- 
sults, and  the  patience  of  the  latter  worthy 
was  becoming  every  moment  more  exhausted, 
while  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle  having  worked 
himself  into  the  happiest  vein  under  diflS- 
culties,  took  everything  very  coolly,  espe- 
cially the  wind  and  the  rain  which  continued 
in  the  most  tempestuous  mood,  and  did  not 
seem  at  all  likely  to  abate  their  violence. 
No.  44. 


The  roaring  thunder  was  also  as  strong  in 
voice  as  ever,  and  the  lightning  continued  • 
to  flash  its  most  vivid  fires ;  in  fact,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  war  of  elements  would 
not  cease  that  night  or  for  some  hours,  at 
least,  and  not  the  least  signs  of  a  place  of 
shelter  could  he  met  with. 

"  Veil,  captain,  my  flower,"  said  Mr.  Sam 
Filcher,  having  finished  his  song, "  how  does 
yer  seem  to  enjoy  yer  preshus  self  now. 
Nice  and  cumfurtabel  like,  eh  ?  If  yer'e  not, 
yer  may  as  veil  make  up  yer  mind  to  be  so, 
for  bless'd  of  any  shelter  shall  ve  get  to- 
night, I'll  take  my  davy  of  that,  an'  as  ve've 
both  on  us  been  vet  through  an'  through  for 
these  two  'ours  vot's  the  konsekens  ?  Vot  a 
blessed  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  of  a  'appy 
an'  continted  dispersishun,  Vot  about  his 
lordship  now  ?      If  that  here  vild  hauimal 
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hasn't  bust  his  biler,  vy  he  must  liave  gal- 
loped to  t'other  end  of  the  vorld  afore  uow." 

"  The  fate  of  Lord  Selborne  is  certain," 
returned  Beaufort,  with  a  shudder,  and  a 
look  of  regret,  "  the  aflf'righted  animal,  at  the 
fearful  speed  it  was  goiug  when  it  passed  us, 
must  have  carried  him  to  destruction." 

"A  wery  nat'ral  hidear,"  observed  Sam, 
an'  as  ve  couldn't  come  in  at  the  death,  I 
only  hope  ve  may  disldver  summat  of  him 
afore  anybody  else  does,  for  ve  might  find 
some  loose  cash  about  him  vhich  vould  be 
rayther  handy,  'specially  as  ve  arn't  not  wery 
veil  up  in  the  stirrups  jist  now.  Vot  d'yer 
say,  captain?" 

Beaufort  did  not  say  atiything,  for  his 
thoughts  at  that  moment  were  not  at  all  in 
unison  with  those  of  his  reckless  and  despe- 
rate companion,  and  he  therefore  considered 
that  it  would  be  much  wiser  on  his  part  to 
remain  silent  than  to  venture  to  difier  from 
him  in  opinion. 

"  Yell,"  said  Tilcher,  "  yer  don't  answer 
me,  so  silence  guvs  consent,  1  s'pose.  I'm 
afeard,  howsomdever,  as  there's  no  sich  luck 
for  V.S  to-night  as  to  tumble  across  the  rowdy. 
This  here's  not  von  of  the  pleasantest  spots 
as  I've  seen,  but  it  'ud  be  greatly  himproved 
if  some  traveller  vould  only  be  so  good  as  to 
onner  it  vith  his  presence,  vith  plenty  of  the 
stuff  about  him.  That  here  vould  be  the 
ticket,  eh  ?     B'sness,  captain,  b'sness." 

The  place  which  they  were  now  traversing 
was  certainly,  as  Sam  Klcher  had  described 
it,  not  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  the 
world,  nothing  could  be  more  wild  and  cheer- 
less, even  under  the  most  lavourable  aspect 
of  the  weather,  but  on  such  a  night  as  that 
in  such  a  terrific  storm,  it  was  rendered 
doubly  frightful. 

Sam  Filcher,  however,  took  very  little 
heed  of  it  or  the  tempest  either,  but  rather 
seemed  to  enjoy  them  than  otherwise,  proba- 
bly the  more  so  because  they  annoyed  and 
even  terrified  his  now  cowardly  associate  in 
crime, 

"  I'm  almost  knocked  up,"  however  he  ac- 
knowledged at  last,  "  for  ve've  valked  many 
preshus  long  miles,  vith  not  nufSn  to  eat  or 
drink,  an'  not  so  much  as  a  mouthful  of 
baccy,  an'  I'm  not  kevite  so  young  as  I  used 
to  vos,  I  can't  go  much  further,  an'  that's 
all  about  it,  for  bless'd  if  I  couldn't  go  to 
sleep  in  a  river,  an  no  gammon.  Vot  say 
yer,  captain,  s'pose  ve  takes  up  our  lodgin' 
under  this  here  tree,  an'  bid  the  vorld  good 
night,  eh?" 

"Are  you  mad?"  demanded  Beaufort, 
"do  you  think  we  could  sleep  in  such  a 
place,  and  m  such  a  storm  as  this?" 

"  In  course  ve  could,"  returned  Filcher, 
"  since  ve  can't  not  find  no  better,  at  any 
rate  I  could,  but  yer'e  so  pertickler;  beggars 
mustn't  be  choosers,  yer  know.    Wheugh, 


there   vos   another  flash  of  lightenln',  it'll 
never  leave  ofl'  blazin',  an  no  mistake." 

"  It  was  a  friendly  flash,"  observed  Beau-" 
fort. 

"  VoS  it  ?"  said  Sam,  "  how  d'yer  make 
that  here  oiit?" 

"  It  revealed  something  to  me  that  shows 
we  are  on  the  right  track." 

"Vot  for?  some  place  of  shelter?" 

"No" 

"Vot  then?'' 

"  To  discover  something  of  his  lordship." 

"  Vot  noshun  have  yer  got  into  that  here 
preshus  nob  of  yourn  now  ?  demanded  Sam, 
impatiently. 

*'  I  saw  the  imprint  of  horse's  hoofs  in  the 
earth,"  answered  Beaufoit,  "  and  that  satis- 
fies me  that  it  was  in  this  direction  that  tlie 
aflrighted  animal  winged  its  mad  flight," 

"I  rayther  doubt  it." 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  Keep 
your  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  the  next 
flash  T)f  lightning  will  probably  convince 
you.    There," 

A  broad  glare  of  lightning  at  that  moment 
illumined  all  around,  and  Sam  having  fol- 
lowed the  instructions  which  Beaufort  had 
given  him,  noticed  the  iiilpression  of  horse's 
hoofs  in  the  clayey  ground  sis  the  latter  had 
describee?  them. 

"All  right,"  said  Sam,  "this  is  the  vay 
that  here  blessed  imnimal  vent,  an'  not  no 
mistake.  Nuffin  but  a  horse  in  sich  a  fit 
could  have  tear'd  up  the  ground  in  this  here 
manner.  Kim  along,  captain,  I  think  I 
smells  horseflesh  already.  Oh,  this  here  ad- 
wenture  will  produce  us  some  of  the  rowdy, 
never  fear  " 

Beaufort  looked  at  the  hardened  villain 
with  an  expression  of  exlreme  disgust,  but 
said  nothing,  and  they  hurried  oa,,,follo,wing 
the  hoof-marks  as  they  were  revealed  to  them 
by  the  flashes  of  lightning  that  so  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other. 

At  length  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fatal 
steep  where  the  frightful  calamity  to  the  un- 
fortunate Lord  Selborne  had  taken  place, 
and  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  horse  and 
its  rider. 

"  That  here's  rayther  a  orkard  looking 
place,  captain,"  observed  Filcher,  pointing 
to  the  rocky  steep,  "an'  if  that  here  vild 
'orse  should  have  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
gallop  up  it,  in  the  vay  he  vos  doing  vhen 
ve  seed  him,  vhy  he  must  break  his  preshus 
neck  hn'  his  lordship's  too,  that  here's  all 
about  it." 

Beaufort  shuddered,  for  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate nobleman  was  now  as  apparent  to 
him  as  if  he  had  witnessed  it. 

There  was  another  glare  of  lightning,  and 
then  Sam  Filcher  suddenly  grasping  his 
companions  arm,  said — 

"Hold  'ard,  guvner." 
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"  What  now  ?"  demanded  Beaufort,  hastily. 

"  Didn't  yer  gee  nuffin  ?" 

"No;  did  you?' 

"Yes;  or  else  my  preshus  ogles  deceived 
me,  I  seed  summat  as  looked  wery  much  like 
a  'orse  at  the  foot  of  that  here  steep.'' 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Beaufort,  eagerly,  "  then 
let  us  on." 

"  Stop  till  it  lightens  again,"  said  Sam. 

They  had  not  to  wait  long. 

"  There,"  said  Eilcher,  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  steep,  "  did  yer  tvig  it  then, 
guvner?" 

Beaufort  did  indeed  "  tvig  it,"  and  that 
which  he  indistinctly  saw  he  believed  to  he 
the  carcase  of  a  horse  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep. 

"You  were  right,  Sam,"  he  observed. 

"In  course  J.  vos,"  answered  that  amiable 
gentleman,  "it's  a  'orse  arn't  it  ?" 

"  No  doubt  the  carcase  of  one.'' 

"Then  his  lordship  isn't  far  hoflP,  I'll  war- 
rant. Poor  young  nobleman.  I  hope  his 
pockets  is  well  furnished  though." 

"Sam,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  in  a  tone  of 
remonstrance. 

"Veil,  vot  'arm  did  I  say?"  demanded 
Filcher,  "I  dare  say  his  lordship  don't  vant 
the  tin  now,  an'  never  vill  ag'in ;  ve  does, 
that  here's  all  the  difference,  B'sness,  cap- 
tain ;  kim  along." 

Beaufort  needed  no  lU'ging  to  do  so,  for 
his  anxiety  and  impatience  had  reached  the 
highest  pitch. 

Another  few  minutes  brought  ihem  to 
the  foot  of  the  fatal  steep,  and  there  their 
surmises  were  confirmed. 

Yes,  there  indeed  lay  the  horse  and  its 
rider,  the  former  quite  dead,  and  the  latter 
apparently  lifeless. 

Beaufort  trembled  as  a  feeling  of  remorse 
and  horror  came  over  him,  and  he  paused. 
But  Mr.  Sam  Filcher  who,  happily  for  him- 
self, did  not  experience  any  of  those  trouble- 
some feelings,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
steep,  in  order  the  more  fully  to  satisfy  him 
selt  that  thejfcwere  not  mistaken. 

He  quickly  returned  to  the  spot  on  which 
Beaufort  was  standing  deeply  wrapped  in 
painful  thought. 

*'  All  right,  captain,"  he  remarked  in  a 
voice  of  satisfaction ;  "  they're  both  there, 
an'  it's  his  lordship,  sure  enuff." 

"  Unfortunate  man,'*  ejaculated  the  wretch- 
ed guilty  Beaufort,  evincing  real  grief;  "-poor 
Selborne." 

"  There,"  said  Sam  Filcher,  impatiently, 
"  let's  have  none  of  that  here.  Kim  along, 
ve've  not  no  time  to  spare.'' 

Beaufort  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
a  mingled  expression  of  disgust  and  dread, 
and  tben  with  trembling  footsteps  he  fol- 
lowed Sam  Filcher  to  the  foot  of  the  fatal 
steep. 


And  there  in  the  lurid  glare  of  the  light- 
ning, with  ghastly  and  bloodstained  up- 
turned face,  lay  the  unfortunate  nobleman, 
perfectly  inanimate,  and  apparently  dead — 
in  fact,  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should 
be  otherwise  fi-om  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  frightful  catastrophe  had  taken 
place — and  near  him  was  the  noble  animal 
he  had  rode  for  years,  and  which  had  at  last 
come  to  so  frighful  a  death. 

It  was  a  most  awful  sight,  and  Beaufort 
gazed  appalled,  stung  with  remorse,  and 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

But  Mr.  Sam  Filcher,  who  held  the  moro 
refined  feelings  in  most  superlative  contempt 
had  his  eye  to  business. 

"  Veil,"  he  remarked,  stooping  down,  and 
examining  his  lordship,  "  its  all  u  p  vith 
him,  an'  not  no  mistake.  My  eyes,  captain, 
only  look,  see  vot  a  beautiful  goold  chain  an' 
bunch  of  hinguus,  he  vears,  dear  nobleman, 
this  here's  von  slice  of  luck,  an'  not  no  mis- 
take." 

"  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of 
horror,  "  you  surely  cannot  be  heartless 
wretch  enough  to  touch  anything  on  his 
lordship's  person." 

"  Gammon  an'  all,"  returned  Filcher, 
"  you're  a  fool !  stan'  out  of  the  vay,  vith 
yer,  vhile  I  makes  a  surway,  Vot's  the  use 
of  nuffin'  to  him  now  ?" 

Beaufort's  terror  and  disgust  increased  but 
Sam  Filcher,  humming  a  tune  to  himself 
whilst  so  occupied,  proceeded  to  rifle  the 
pockets  of  Lord  Selborne,  first  drawing  a 
very  valuable  gold  watch,  with  correspond- 
ing appendages  from  his  fob,  which  he  ex- 
amined with  looks  of  the  most  unqualified 
satisfaction  and  admiration. 

"  Here's  a  splendashus  ticker,"  he  said, 
"  fit  for  a  hemp'rer,  an'  no  gammon,  this 
here's  up  to  a  hunderd  at  least.  AH  right 
for  a  beginnin'.  Now  let's  see  what  further 
luck." 

He  put  his  hand  in  the  side  pocket  of  his 
lordship's  coat,  and  drawing  forth  a  pocket- 
book,  eagerly  examined  the  contents. 

"  Another  slice  of  luck,"  he  said,  in  high 
glee,  "  full  of  bank  notes.  Our  fortin's  made 
to  a  dead  certainty,  captain,  if  I  continny  to 
go  on  at  this  here  rate.  That  here's  lot  two. 
Now  for  the  t'other  pockets.  Nuffin'  in  that 
but  a  silver  pencil-case,  and  that  here's  not 
much  account.  Hollo!  this  here  vill  do 
though,"  he  added  exultingly,  and  holding 
up  a  weighty  purse  to  the  gaze  of  the  hoii'or- 
struck  and  trembling  Beaufort.  "  I  vonder 
his  lordship  should  carry  so  much  walluble 
property  vith  him,  vhen  there's  so  many  dis- 
honest peo^ile  about.  Veil,  I  can't  say  as 
how  I'm  pertikly  sorry  for  it." 

"  Hold,  Sam,  if  you  value  your  life,''  said 
Beaufort  with  a  look  of  the  greatest  alarm, 
and  grasping  his  arm. 
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"Vot  the  devil's  the  matter  now?"  cle- 
rnanded  Sam,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"  Some  persons  are  coming  this  way." 

"Stuff!  yer'e  dreamin'." 

"  Be  not  obstinate.  Hark,  between  the 
paiises  of  the  thunder  you  may  hear  the 
sound  of  their  feet." 

Sam  did  listen,  and  a  terrible  oath  escaped 
his  lips. 

"  Damn  it,"  he  said,  "  yer'e  right  for  vonce, 
captain,  there's  some  von  comin',  I've  got 
the  svag,  howsomdever,  'cept  these  two  or 
three  fawnies  hoff  his  lordship's  fingers,  so  it 
don't  much  matter." 

He  hastily  tore  the  rings  from  the  fingers 
of  the  insensible  nobleman,  and  whilst  he 
was  doing  so,  the  sou-nd  of  footsteps  became 
more  distinct,  presently  afterwards  lights 
were  seen  to  be  moving  about  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  then  several  persons  approached 
towards  the  fatal  spot. 

"  Ve'd  better  make  ourselves  scarce,  cap- 
tain,'' remarked  Sam  Filcher,  "I've  got  the 
svag  all  right;  they  can  have  his  lordship 
now,  an'  sell  his  hoise  to  the  knacker,  so 
hoff  she  did  vent.'' 

Beaufort  cast  one  look  of  agony  on  the 
ghastly  features  of  the  ill-fated  Lord  Sel- 
borne,  his  former  companion  and  friend,  and 
then,  almost  unconscious  of  what  was  pass- 
ing, he  suffered  Filcher  to  hurry  him  from 
the  fatal  spot. 


CHAPTEE  C. 

THE    DISCOVEBY.— THE   FAITHFDL   SEEVANI. 

It  was  the  faithful  domestic  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne,  accompanied  by  •  several  peasants 
bearing  torches,  and  carrying  a  litter,  who 
were  approaching  the  scene  of  the  catas- 
trophe. 

William,  whom  we  left  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  perplexity,  continued 
to  ride  for  some  time  at  the  top  of  his  horse's 
speed,  in  various  directions,  in  the  fruitless 
search  after  his  unfortunate  master,  and  every 
moment  his  fears  as  to  the  fate  which  had 
befallen  him  gained  strength,  and  the  anguish 
of  the  poor,  faithful  fellow  was  most  acute. 

At  leugth,  after  riding  through  the  storm 
in  this  manner  for  about  a  couple  of  hours, 
he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  arrived  at  a 
small,  secluded  village,  the  Inhabitants  of 
which  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest. 

There  was  an  old  fashioned  tavern  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  and  at  the  door  of 
which,  William,  quite  exhausted  with  the 
extraordinary  exertions  he  had  undergone, 
and  anxiety  of  mind,  alighted,  and  giving 
his  horse  to  the  care  of  an  ostler,  he  walked 
into  the  house  and  called  for  some  refresh- 
ment, for  he  was  almost  fainting,  and  having 


partaken  of  which  and  somewhat  recovered 
himself,  he  explained  to  the  worthy  host, 
who  had  expressed  some  curiosity  at  the  ex- 
citement he  evinced,"  the  cause  of  his 
agitation. 

"  God  bless  me  !"  said  the  landlord,  "  how 
extraordinary.  One  of  my  neighbours. 
Master  Job  Jobson,  was  here  not  more  than 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  he  was  telling  me  and 
some  of  my  guests,  that  on  his  way  home, 
he  was  alarmed  by  a  horse,  with  a  gentleman 
on  his  back,  dashing  past  him  at  a  frightful 
speed,  and  being  out  of  sight  in  an  instant, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Devil's  Steep,  the  scene 
of  many  a  fearful  accident.'' 

"Alas!  alas!"  ejaculated  William,  with 
much  emotion,  "  it  must  have  been  my  poor 
master,  and  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  dread- 
ful fate  he  has  too  surely  met  with.  What 
shall  I  do?  I  shall  go  mad;  but  it  was  no 
fault  of  mine,  it  was  the  lightning  which 
frightened  the  poor  animal,  and  he  started 
ofi"  before  I  had  the  least  power  to  prevent 
him.  Can  you  render  me  any  assistance, 
my  good  sir,  on  this  melancholy  occasion  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  my  friend,"  replied  the  land- 
lord, "  I  may  render  you  assistance,  so  far 
as  this  goes,  I  can  get  Job  Jobson,  and  two 
or  three  of  my  other  neighbours  to  conduct 
you  to  the  Devil's  Steep,  in  which  direction, 
as  I  said  before,  the  afFrighted  horse  was 
bearing  your  tmfortunate  master,  and  where 
you  may  probably  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
fate  which  has  befallen  him.  I  only  hope 
that  it  may  turn  out  to  be  not  so  bad  as  you 
fear." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  thanks,  kind  sir,''  said 
William,  "  and  well  shall  those  be  rewarded 
who  will  render  me  such  au  essential  service. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  do  not  delay.' 

"  I  will  see  Job  Jobson  immediately,"  said 
the  worthy  host,  "  and  I  know  that  he  and 
his  friends,  without  wishing  for  any  reward, 
will  be  ready  to  render  every  assistance  in 
their  power.  The  Devil's  Steep  is  not  more 
than  half  an  hour's  walk  from  here.'' 

Thus  saying,  and  without  gi^ng  William 
time  to  make  use  of  my  farther  observation, 
the  landlord  hurried  from  the  room  on  his 
humane  and  praiseworthy  errand. 

In  a  short  time  he  returned,  accompanied 
by  Job  Jobson,  and  several  other  peasants, 
who  had  provided  themselves  with  lighted 
torches,  and  fortunately  the  landlord  had  a 
litter  in  his  house,  which  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  take  with  them,  and  thus  pre- 
pared, they  immediately  departed  on  their 
melaacholy  errand. 

It  has  been  seen  that  they  arrived  at  the 
fatal  spot,  just  at  that  moment  when  Beau- 
fort and  the  desperate  ruffian,  Sam  Filcher 
quitted  it,  and  the  emotion  of  the  faithful 
William,  on  beholding  the  awful  spectacle 
which  presented  itself,  and  the  realisation  of 
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his  worst  fears,  may  be  better  imagiued  than 
described. 

He  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  his  un- 
fortunate master,  and  gazed  at  liis  ghastly 
and  distorted  features  with  feelings  of  agony 
which  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 

"  Oh,  my  noble,  my  honoured  master,''  he 
exclaimed,  "  that  thus  in  the  very  prime  of 
jrour  life  you  should  meet  with  so  shocking 
a  fate  as  this,  and  I  not  able  to  avert  it. 
Alas!  what  can  I  do?  What  will  become 
of  me  ?     I  shall  go  mad !" 

"  The  poor  gentleman,"  said  honest  Job 
Jobsou. — who  bore  the  character  among  those 
of  his  class,  of  being  one  of  the  best  fellows 
in  existence — has  been  robbed  by  some 
scoundrel  or  other,  since  the  accident,  for  see 
his  pockets  are  turned  inside  out." 

"  What  brutal  wretch  or  wretches  can  have 
done  this  ?''  said  William,  "  but  that  alas,  is 
trifling  to  the  loss  of  his  valued  life." 

"  He's  not  dead  !"  suddenly  observed  one 
of  the  peasants,  who  had  been  minutely 
examining  the  supposed  corpse.  "  I  felt  his 
heart  beat  just  now." 

"  Not  dead !''  repeated  William,  with  a 
look  of  astonishment  and  incredulity,  "  oh, 
God  grant  that  it  may  indeed  be  so,  but  I 
dare  not  encourage  the  hope  after  the  injuries 
he  has  received,  and  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  accident  took  place." 

Eagerly  he  pressed  his  hand  over  the  heart 
of  the  inanimate  and  apparently  lifeless 
nobleman,  and  an  exclamation  of  joy  and 
gratitude  escaped  him,  for  as  the  peasant 
had  stated,  he  telt  it  beat,  although  so  faint 
that  it  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

"  'Tis  true,"  he  cried,  "  'tis  true,  life  is  in- 
deed not  yet  extinct,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Providence,  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to 
save  him.  I  beseech  you,  my  kind  friend, 
let  there  be  no  delay  in  removing  him  to  the 
inn,  where  probably  the  assistance  of  a 
surgeon  may  be  obtained." 

"  Tortunately," replied  Job  Jobson,  "  there 
is  one  at  present  staying  at  the  inn  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  landlady.  Poor  noble- 
man, Pm  sure,  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  it 
may  not  be  too  late  to  restore  him,  although 
I'm  afraid  he  is  too  far  gone  for  that.  Now 
neighbours,  lift  him  carefully  on  to  the  litter, 
and  then  we  must  make  our  way  back  to  the 
inn  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

This  was  promptly  done,  and  immediately 
they  were  making  their  way  on  their  return 
to  the  inn  with  all  the  speed  they  could,  and 
the  heart  of  poor  William  palpitating  with 
mingled  hope  and  fear. 

In  the  meantime  Beaufort  and  Sam  Filcher 
continued  to  hurry  on  their  way — the  former 
suffering  the  most  severe  anguish  and  re- 
morse, hkewise  in  dread  of  pursuit,  but  the 
latter  conducting  himself  with  his  usual  self- 
liossession,  and  cool  indifference— until  they 


had  got  a  considerable  distance  from  th( 
scene  of  the  catastrophe,  when  they  Ven 
tured  to  stop  to  take  breath,  and  to  considei 
what  it  would  be  best  to  do. 

The  storm,  contrary  to  their  expectations, 
had  greatly  abated,  and  seemed  likely  shortly 
to  cease  altogether,  and  the  place  in  which 
they  now  found  themselves  was  far  less 
cheerless  than  the  wild  and  dreary  scenery 
they  had  hitherto  travelled  among, 

"  Veil,  I  say  captain,"  observed  Sam,  "  this 
here  hasn't  turned  out  such  a  bad  job,  avter 
all.  To  be  sure  his  lordship  has  turned  up 
his  toes  much  ag'in  his  hinclinashun,  I  dare 
say,  but  it's  an  ill  viud  as  doesn't  not  blow 
nobody  any  good,  an'  he  carried  a  pretty 
good  svag  about  him — which  I  have  taken 
care  of — to  console  us  for  his  loss,  poor 
feller," 

"  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  unable  any  longer 
to  restrain  his  feelings  of  indignation  and 
disgust,  "  you  are  a  hardened,  brutal,  scoun- 
drel." 

"  Veil,"  returned  Filcher,  "  I  knows  it,  I 
could  have  told  yer  that.  But  I  say,  old 
feller,  I  vould  jist  adwise  yer  to  be  a  little 
more  choice  in  yer  langedge,  vhen  yer  ad- 
dresses yerself  to  Sam  Filcher,  the  Sprig  of 
Myrtle,  cos  yer  see  as  how  yer  3an't  afford  to 
offend  a  gemman  of  his  extinction.  But 
come,  vot's  the  use  of  being  down  in  the 
mouth?  This  is  a  fine' haul  ve've  got  to- 
night, an'  ve're  up  in  the  stirrups  ag'in,  so 
Sam  Filcher  for  von  don't  care  a  straw  for 
any  von." 

Beaufort  fixed  upon  the  heartless  mis- 
creant a  look  of  loathing,  of  which,  however, 
he  took  no  notice,  being  too  busily  occupied 
in  congratulating  himself  on  the  favourable 
result  of  the  night's  adventure  to  do  so,  and 
they  both  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  There's  one  blessed  consolation,  how- 
somdever,"  remarked  Mr.  Sam  Filcher,  at 
length  breaking  the  silence,  "  and  that  here 
is  that  the  storm  has  left  off  its  capers,  an' 
that  ve  can  travel  along  an'  enjoy  ourselves 
on  the  road.  Cheer  up,  my  buttercup,  it 
strikes  me  rayther  forcibly  as  how  ve  shall 
soon  come  across  some  crib  or  t'other,  an* 
von't  I  soon  have  a  glorious  lush  on  tho 
strength  of  this  here  night's  luck,  an'  no 
mistake." 

"  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  "  how  can  you  thus 
appear  to  exult  in  the  death  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Lord  Selborne,  to  whom  our  conduct 
has  been  most  atrocious?  '' 

"  Vhy,"  answered  the  villain,  "  in  the  first 
place,  cos  he'd  have  scragged  us  both,  if  he'd 
have  had  a  chance,  an'  in  the  next,  cos  ve 
happened  to  tumble  across  his  body,  an'  to 
secure  the  svag  afore  any  one  else  could. 
Wery  good  reasons,  1  think,  howsomdever 
I'm  satisfied.  Now  then,  vot  air  yer  gaping 
about  at  ?" 
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VICE    AND    ITS    VICTIM  ;    OR, 


"Did  you  not  hear  anything?" 

'.'  Not  I,  only  the  viud,  vhich  still  hlows  a 
good  un.     Vot  did  yer  think  as  yer  heard  ?" 

"  I  could  almost  swear  that  T  heard  voices 
muttering  our  names,"  answered  Beaufort, 
looking  around  him  with  an  expression  of 
the  utmost  terror. 

"  Bah,"  returned  Filcher,  contemptuously 
and  impatiently,  "it's  only  you  as  is  so 
preshus  narvus.  Guilty  conshense ;  I'm 
never  troubled  with  that  here ;  I'm  always 
happy  in  my  mind — that's  all  through  lead- 
ing a  good  an'  wirtiwous  life." 

"  Wretch,"  had  almost  escaped  the  lips  of 
Beaufort,  as  his  guilty  associate  uttered  these 
words  with  a  satirical  grin,  but  he  checked 
himself. 

He  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  nervous  ex- 
citement, caused,  no  doubt,  as  Sam  had  ob- 
served by  the  upbraidings  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, and  he  imagined  all  kinds  of  alarm- 
ing things.  He  could  fancy  he  heard  the 
mutterings  of  men  near  him,  then  his  own 
name  and  that  of  Sam  Filcher  pronounced 
with  execrations,  and  the  ghastly,  distorted 
features  of  the  ill-fated  Lord  Selborne  were 
next  by  his  disordered  imagination  presented 
to  his  view,  the  same  as  he  had  so  recently 
beheld  them. 

So  strong  were  these  impressions  upon  his 
guilty  mind  that  he  could  not  resist  tliem, 
and  a  convulsive  tremor  came  over  him 
which  shook  him  like  the  palsy. 

This  did  not  escape  the  keen  and  pene- 
trating eye  of  the  sagacious  Sam  Filcher, 
and  with  a  look  of  the  most  supreme  con- 
tempt, he  demanded — 

"Now  then,  vot  the  devil  do  yer  stand 
there  for  shakin'  an'  tremblin',  rank  our  as 
yer  air?  D'yer  s'pose  that  his  lordship  is 
vaked  up  an'  comed  to  ax  me  to  return  his 
property,  eh  ?  Cos  if  he  did  he  wouldn't 
have  it,  yer  may  take  yer  blessed  davy  on 
that  here." 

"  Let  us  leave  this  spot,"  said  Beaufort, 
in  a  faltering  voice,  and  again  lookinsf 
timidly  around  him,  as  though  he  expected 
his  eyes  to  encounter  some  ghastly  object. 
"  Let  us  quit  this  spot,  Filcher,  and  I  im- 
plore you  never  again  to  make  the  fearful 
allusions  you  have  just  now  uttered.'' 

"  Mongrel,  coward,"  said  Filcher,  with 
still  greater  contempt  than  before,  and  at 
the  same  time  grasping  him  rudely  by  the 
arm,  "  I'm  ashamed  on  yer,  that's  vot  I  am. 
Yill  yer  never  learn  to  be  a  man?" 

"  A.  man,"  repeated  Beaufort,  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  self  reproach,  "  oh,  no,  no;  I  have 
long  since  forfeited  all  claim  to  that  title." 

"  No  more  of  that  here  nonsense,"  said 
Sam,  "  but  kim  along,  vill  yer?" 

Beaufort  said  no  more,  and  glad  to  escape 
from  the  spot  he  willingly  followed  his  guilty 
and  hardened  companion. 


After  walking  for  about  another  half  hour 
they  entered  upon  the  high  road,  but  saw 
no  one  to  alarm  them,  and  they  at  length 
had  the  good  fortune  tn  arrive  at  a  small 
and  comfortable-looking  inn,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  lateness  of  the  hour  was  still 
open. 

"  Hero  ve  air  at  last,"  said  Filcher,  with  a 
look  of  satisfaction,  "  arter  all  the  heart- 
rending troubles  an'  misfortins  it  has  been 
our  wery  hard  lot  to  hindoor,  ve  may  here 
rest  our  blessed  selves  in  peace  vith  all 
mankind.  Better  late  than  not  never,  as 
Shikspur  says  in  his  trag-e-dy  of  the  Devil 
and  Doctor  Fostus.  Now,  captain,  jist  keep 
yer  pecker  up  an'  look  fresh  an'  veil,  an' 
mind  what  yer  ses,  an'  vot  yer  does,  or  yer'll 
have  old  Sam  Filcher  about  yer  'oiise.  Yer 
understands  me,  doesn't  yer  ?" 

Beaufort  did  indeed  understand  the  villain, 
and  shuddered,  but  he  returned  no  answer, 
and  mustering  up  all  the  composure  he  could 
he  followed  Sam  Filcher  into  the  inn. 


CHAPTER  CL 

A    DISAGBEEABLE     BENCONTEE. 

Nothing  particular  had  occurred  to  Phoeho 
Mayfield  and  her  friends  since  we  last  left 
them ;  but  the  painful  scene  with  the  unfor- 
tunate old  Mark  in  the  summer-house,  con- 
tinued to  agitate  their  minds,  particularly  as 
all  prospects  of  his  being  restored  to  reason 
was  as  far  off  as  ever,  although  the  violence 
of  the  malady  had  again  abated. 

And,  in  spite  of  all  the  efibrts  of  Henry 
and  his  sister,  our  heroine  could  not  banish 
from  her  recollection  the  last  meeting  with 
the  mysterious  old  gipsy  sybil,  and  the  sin- 
gular and  threatening  observations  she  had 
given  utterarice  to,  and  in  reflecting  upon 
them  it  cost  her  many  a  painful  hour. 

Two'  or  three  days  after  the  events  that 
have  been  recorded  in  the  two  or  three  pre- 
ceding chapters,  Henry  Ashford  being  called 
away  from  tha  farm  on  business,  Phoebe, 
accompanied  by  Amy,  as  was  her  daily  cus- 
tom, walked  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stubbles,  to  inquire  after  the  health  of 
her  afflicted  parent,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
evening  that  they  left  to  return  home. 

"  Veil,  here  ve  is  ag'in,"  said  Mr.  Sam 
Filcher,  on  the  evening  in  question,  as  they 
entered  the  village  of  Dewsbury,  "  an  a  look- 
ing as  fresh  an'  veil  as  a  couple  of  daisies. 
It's  a  preshus  long  time  since  this  here 
blessed  willage  vos  onnered  vith  our  presence 
afore,  an'  two  sich  rank  svells,  an'  no  gam- 
mon, as  ve  air,  too.  I  shouldn't  vonder  if 
yer'e  old  flame.  Amy  Ashford,  who  usedn't 
to  give  yer  much  hincouragement  vos  to  see 
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you  now,  if  she  wasn't  to  be  kevite  capti- 
wayted  vith  yer.'' 

There  certainly  was  a  remarkalile  change 
in  the  personal  appearance  of  both  Beaufort 
and  Sam  Tilcher  since  the  memorable  night 
of  the  tempest,  and  few  persons  would  have 
been  able,  in  their  now  smart  aud  fashion- 
able clothes,  to  recognise  them  as  the  same 
individuals. 

Beaufort  in  particular  had  undergone  a 
most  extraordinary  metamorphos,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  regained  all  his  former  spirits, 
and  to  have  banished  all  those  gloomy 
thoughts  and  fears  that  had  before  tortured 
him.  He  could  even  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
coarse  and  brutal  jokes  which  Sam  Filcher 
so  delighted  to  indulge  in,  and  seemed,  in 
fact,  to  be  perfectly  at  his  ease  in  every 
respect. 

"I  say,  captain,"  observed  Sam  Filcher, 
"  s'pose,  as  ve're  not  likely  to  be  known  in 
this  here  toggery,  should  ve  meet  vith  any  of 
our  old  acquaintances,  ve  jist  takes  a  bit  of 
a  stroll  through  the  willage,  an'  then  pays  a 
wisit  to  the  cottage  where  Phoebe  Mayfield 
used  to  hang  out  when  she  vos  a  hinnocent 
young  wirgin,  eh?" 

"I'm  quite  agreeable,  Sam,"  answered 
Beaufort,  "  indeed  I  am  anxious  to  visit  all 
the  old  spots  while  we  are  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  before  we  depart  on  the  continent. 
Only  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  that  con- 
founded beadle,  who  had  my  coat  pocket  and 
the  secret  in  it,  for  he's  got  an  eye  like  a 
hawk,  and  would  be  sure  to  recognise  us." 

"  All  right,  guvner,''  said  Sam,  "  now  I 
vonder  vhether  that  blessed  creetur,  vot  has 
caused  sich  a  devil  of  a  bother — Phoebe 
Mayfield,  I  mean — is  still  alive  an'  kickin', 
an'  her  old  father  as  vos  flat  enuff  to  go  mad 
aeos  she  runned  avay  an'  left  him,  and  that 
here  young  feller  as  vos  Phoebe's  loviyer,  an' 
not  forgettin'  yer  old  pertikler,  his  sister, 
captain.  But  kim  along,  and  p'raps  ve  shall 
be  able  to  larn.'' 

Having  thus  made  their  arrangements,  the 
two  villains  confldentin  their  disguise,  walked 
leisurely  through  the  village  arm  in  arm,  and 
then  made  their  way  to  the  once  happy  home 
of  Phoebe  Mayfield, 

The  evening  was  very  fine,  the  sun  having 
just  sunk  behind  the  western  hills,  when 
Beaufort  and  his  companion  stood  before  the 
cottage,  and  gazed  with  some  surprise  to  find 
it  restored  to  all  its  former  simple  beauty, 
and  bearing  all  the  pleasant  aspect  that  it 
did  on  that  fatal  evening  when  Phoebe  eloped 
from  her  home. 

"Ah!"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  melancholy 
feeling  which  he  could  not  resist,  "  what 
strange  events  have  happened  since  then, 
what  extraordinary  changes  have  taken  place. 
I  was  then  the  gay,  the  fashionable,  the 
reckless  Captain  Beaufort,    the    friend  and 


associate   of    Lord  Selborne.     What   am   I 
now  ?" 

"  Vhy,  a  thief,  an'  the  pal  of  ould  Sam 
Filcher,  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  him  as  fit 
Hookem  Snivey,  that  here's  the  only 
diff'rence,''  said  Sam,  "  an'  I  means  to  say 
as  how  yer  ought  to  feel  proud  of  his  friend- 
ship. He'I!  stick  to  yer  like  bricks,  never 
fear.  I  vonder  who's  hinside  the  cottage. 
I'll  see." 

"  Be  cautious,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort. 
"  There,  don't  be  alarmed,"  returned  Sam, 
walking  to  the  window  and  peeping  in. 
"  Oh,''  he  added,  "  there's  only  a  old  'oman. 
So  kitn  along,  captain,  an'  ve'll  jist  take  a 
turn  to  the  cottage  of  yer  young  'oman,  an' 
see  if  she  is  still  alive  ;  what  say  yer?" 

Of  course  Beaufort — who  had,  assisted  no 
doubt,  by  the  sage  counsels  and  moral  advice 
of  Mr.  Sam  Filcher,  for  the  time  being,  at 
any  rate,  relieved  himself  of  all  those  dis- 
agreeable qualms  of  conscience  that  of  late 
had  so  much  annoyed  him,  and  again  be- 
come the  reckless  scoundrel,  as  of  yore- 
could  raise  no  reasonable  objection  to  a  pro- 
position so  completely  in  unison  with  his 
own  taste  and  wishes,  so  again  taking  each 
other's  arm,  they  paraded  themselves  from 
the  spot,  with  all  the  pompous  airs  and 
graces  of  "  the  rankest  swells" — as  the  worthy 
Filcher  would  have  said — towards  the  former 
residence  of  Henry  and  his  sister. 

"  I  say,  captain,"  observed  Sam,  as  they 
proceeded  on  their  way,  "  this  here's  a  leetel 
himprovemint  I  think,  on  that  here  blessed 
night  of  the  storm,  vhen  ve  two  infortinat 
gemmen  vos  hexposid  to  the  fury  hof  the 
hangry  heliments,  eh  ?" 

"  Eight,  Sam,"  coincided  Beaufort,  "  and 
I  must  say  that  we  bore  our  misfortunes  with 
the  most  Christian  fortitude." 

"  I  did,''  said  Filcher,  "  as  I  alius  does. 
But  you  vos  most  preshusly  down,  as  yer 
alius  lately  use  to   vos.     Howsomdever,  I 
thinks  as  how  yer've  got  over  that  here  now, 
so  I'll  not  say  noj  nuffin'  more  about  it." 
"It  was  a  fearful  night." 
"  No  it  va'n't." 
"  It  wasn't?" 

^'  No  ;  it  vos  a  lovely  night," 
"  How  so  ?" 

"  Vhy,  didn't  it  bring  us  the  sugar,"  said 
Sam,  triumphantly,  "put  all  these  here  fine 
toggs  upon  our  backs,  an'  leave  us  vith 
plenty  of  the  rowdy  in  the  hixchicker,  to  take 
our  pleshur  on  the  continint,  as  gemmen 
ought  to  do." 

"  True,"  answered  Beaufort,  somewhat 
wincing,  however,  at  the  recollections  which 
the  observations  of  Filcher  awakened. 

"An'  von't  ve  do  the  thing  in  style,"  con- 
tinued the  amiable  Mr.  Sam  Filcher,  "  vhen 
ve  gets  over  to  France?  an'  shan't  ve  be 
hadmired  by  everybody  ?  Now  1  shouldn't  at 
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all  vender  if  they  vos  to  have  our  poortraits 
iu  the  picter  shops." 
"  I  hope  not." 
"  Yer  hopes  not?" 
'■  Yes." 
"  Vhy  ?" 

"  Because  it  would  be  not  only  awkward, 
but  also  extremely  dangerous,"  replied  Beau- 
fort. 

"  How  d'yer  make  that  here  out  captain?" 
interrogated  Sam. 

"  Why,"  returned  Beaufort,  "  if  the  said 
portraits  should  happen  to  reach  England 
the  agreeable  features  of  yourself  and  me 
might  chance  to  be  recognised  by  some  of 
the  ti'aps,  ss  you  call  the  officers,  and  they 
might  probably  take  it  in  their  heads  to  pay 
their  respects  to  us,  before  we  wanted  such  a 
mark  of  esteem." 

"  Ah,  I  see,  be  down  upon  us,  grab  us, 
that  here  vould  be  rayther  hinconwenient," 
said  Sam,  "  so  I  think  ve'U  decline  the  poor- 
traits." 

"  It  would  be  advisable  to  do  so." 

"  Wery  prudient,  but  here  ve  air.  It's  a 
wery  pretty  crib,  isn't  it,  and  looks  jist  the 
same  as  ever  " 

They  stood  before  the  pretty  but  humble 
cottage  which  had  formerly  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Henry  Ashford  and  his  sister,  and 
which,  as  Sam  Filcher  had  truly  observed, 
looked  the  same  as  ever. 

"  I  wonder  if  Amy  Ashford  and  her  brother 
still  reside  here,"  said  Beaufort. 

"  Yer'dliketo  see /ier,  then?"  observed  Sam. 

"Well,  I  confess  1  should,"  answered 
Beaufort,  "for  you  know  I  always  had  a 
sneaking  regard  for  Amy." 

"  All  right,  I'll  hinkivier." 

"Stop,  should  you  be  known?'' 

"  Vot  of  that?  There's  not  no  von  here  ve 
need  be  afeard  on;  asides  arnt  ve  got  our 
barkers  vith  us,  if  they  should  be  vanted  to 
be  made  use  of?" 

"  True,  do  as  you  please  then." 

"  Stand  aside." 

Beaufort  did  so,  and  the  impudent  and 
daring  Sam  Filcher,  assuming  a  very  digni- 
fied air,  walked  up  to  the  cottage  door  and 
knocked  at  it  boldly. 

It  was  immediately  answered  by  the  worthy 
dame  who  now  inhabited  it,  and  who  stared 
with  no  little  amazement  and  some  confusion 
at  receiving  so  unexpected  and  gentlemanly 
a  visit,  and,  after  dropping  several  curtseys, 
requested  to  know  what  the  "  squire's"  busi- 
ness might  be. 

"  Squire  I''  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle  felt  the 
compliment  proudly,  but  smiled  graciously 
as  he  replied  politely  : 

"  I  ax  pardin,  my  old  duchiss,  but — ah — 
hem — I  vishes  to  see  that  here  young  chap. 
Hem — hem — Henry  Ashford,  I  thinks  as  how 
they  calls  him." 


"  Measter  Ashford  an'  his  sister.  Miss 
Amy — God  bless  her — "  replied  the  worthy 
old  dame,  "  don't  live  here  now,  zur;  they 
be  down  at  farm,  wi'  poor  Miss  Phoebe  May- 
field — bless  her  heart — at  the  White  Farm, 
by  Squire  Stubbles,  at  yonder,  zur." 

"  Thank  yer,  my  old  buttercup,"  said  Sam, 
"  here's  a  bob  for  yer,  and  may  yer  live  for 
never." 

The  poor  old  woman  took  the  shilling  from 
the  generous  hand  of  the  benevolent  Sam 
Filcher,  gratefully,  and  after  dropping 
numerous  more  curtseys,  re-entered  her 
dwelling  and  closed  the  door. 

"  There,  captain,"  said  Sam,  walking  over 
to  his  companion,  "  havn't  I  done  that  here 
in  a  style  as  no  other  gemman  but  Sam 
Filcher  could  have  done  ?" 

He  then  explained  to  Beaufort  what  had 
taken  place  between  himself  and  the  old 
woman,  much  to  his  surprise  and  satis- 
faction. 

"  Phoebe  Mayfield  still  living,"  he  partly 
muttered  to  himself,  as  a  certain  nefarious 
idea  suddenly  suggested  itself  to  his  guilty 
mind,  "  Lord  Selborne  no  more,  ah  !  there's 
an  opportunity  yet." 

"  Vhere's  a  hoppertunity,  an*  vot  for?" 
demanded  Sara,  whose  quick  ear  had  caught 
what  he  said. 

"Nothing,  nothing,  Sam,"  replied  Beau- 
fort, confused,  and  trying  to  evade  the  qnes- 
tian ;  "  I  was  only  thinking." 

"  Veil,"  interrupted  Filcher,  "  I  knows  yer 
vos  thinkin',  but  vot  about?  Come,  out 
vith  it." 

"  It  was  a  foolish  idea,''  replied  Beaufort, 
"and  I  wonder  that  it  should  ever  occur  to 
me.    We'll  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  Oh,  wery  veil,  jist  as  yer  please,"  re- 
turned Sam,  "  only  mind  there  mustn't  not 
be  no  secrets  'tween  us,  that  here's  all,  an'  if 
I  find  yer  try  to  deceive  or  gammon  me,  TU, 
no  matter,  I  dare  say  yer  knows  vot  I  mean." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Beaufort  hastily ; 
"  I'll  not  attempt  to  deceive  you  Sam." 

"  Yer'd  better  not." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  not  venture  to  the 
farm." 

»  Why  not?" 

"It  might  be  attended  witli  danger." 

"  Stuff !  yer's  boginnin'  to  get  fearin'ag'in, 
air  yer?"  said  Sam. 

"No,  no,"  returned  Beaufort,  who  was 
fearful  of  offending  him,  "  you  are  mistaken, 
Sam,  I  do  not  fear  anything ;  1  only  thought 
it  would  be  most  prudent.  But  you  know 
best." 

"  In  course  I  does,"  said  Sam  ;  "  so  kim 
along,  an'  ve'lltake  a  surway  of  Henry  Ash- 
ford's  new  crib.  I  say,  captain,  things  is  a 
lookin'  up  vith  him  it  seems." 

"True." 

"  Bayther  better  than  vhen  ve  pack'd  hira 
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off  to  sea,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  eh, 
guvner?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Beaufort,  ini2:)atieritly. 

"  Ve  may  turn  him  to  some  account  yet," 
observed  Filcher,  with  a  sinister  look. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  hastily  interro- 
gated Beaufort. 

"  I'll  tell  yer  more  about  it  arter  ve've 
hinspected  the  farm,"  replied  Sam. 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of 
fear  and  disapprobation,  "I  begin  to  under- 
stand you  now," 

"Do  yer;  that's  lucky,  an'  only  jist  mind 
that  yer  hact  as  I  adwise,  or — " 

"Hold,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  who  felt 
anything  but  easy  after  the  hints  v/hich  Sam 
had  thrown  out,  "there  is  no  occasion  to 
threaten.  We  can  talk  over  this  business 
on  some  future  occasion." 
No.  45. 


"Weiy  good,"  agreed  Sam;  "then  kim 
along,  au'  here  ve  air,  I  reckon,  an'  a  wery 
han'some  farm  it  is  too,  an'  Sam  Filcher 
vouldn't  not  care  if  he  vos  only  the  jiroper- 
ioter  of  it." 

They  had  come  suddenly  upon  the  farm, 
in  emerging  from  a  long  shady  lane,  and 
certainly  its  appearance,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  rural  scenery  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
as  seen  in  the  bright  moonlight,  was  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who 
beheld  it. 

Beaufort  looked  at  it  earnestly,  and  he 
could  not  but  envy  the  apparent  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  Henry  Ashford  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  vender  how  Henry  Ashford  raised  the 
tin  to  get  into  sich  a  'stabishmint  as  this 
here,"  said  Sam ;  "  s'pose  ve  take  a  valk 
round  it,  captain.?  " 
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Beaufort  raised  no  objection,  and  they 
moved  from  the  spot  on  which  they  had  been 
standing  accordingly. 

They  had  arrived  at  a  pathway  which  led 
to  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  farm-yard, 
when  Sam  Filcher  suddenly  nudged  the  arm 
of  his  companion,  gave  a  short  whistle,  and 
said — ■ 

"  Lucky,  by  Jew-peter,  captain." 

"What's  lucky?"  demanded  Beaufort. 

"  Vhy  look,  if  yer  not  blind,  an'  yer'U  say 
so." 

Beaufort  did  look  in  the  direction  in  which 
Sam  pointed,  and  by  the  light  of  the  mooii 
which  streamed  full  upon  the  spot,  he  beheld 
two  female  forms  approaching  leisurely  along 
the  pathway  towards  the  farm. 

"  Vot  d'yer  think  on  them  here,  captain," 
said  the  amorous  Sam;  "doesn't  yer  think 
them  here  a  couple  of  beauties  an'  not  no 
mistake.  An'  I  say,  my  flower j  doesn't  it 
strike  yer  as  how  yer've  seen  'em  somevhere 
before?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Beaufort,  easjerly,  "as  I 
live  it  is  Phoebe  Mayfield  and  Amy  Ashibrd." 

"  The  wery  hidentikel  dewinities,"  said 
Sam,  "  an'  any  von  vould  think  that  theyid 
made  a  'pintment  to  meet  us.  They've  no 
Ton  vith  them,  too,  an'  that  here  makes  it  all 
the  better.  Let's  stand  aside  behind  this 
tree,  an'  vatch  them  till  they  comes  nearer. 

Sam  Klcher  drew  his  companion  behind 
a  ti-ee  which  grew  near  the  spot  as  he  thus 
spoke,  and  they  watched  our  heroine  and 
her  companion — who  had  been  too  deeply 
engaged  in  conversation  to  observe  them — 
narrowly  as  they  came  slowly  along  the  path- 
way, till  they  had  arrived  near  the  farm, 
when  SamFilcher  without  waiting  to  consult 
Beaufort  took  his  arm  and  stepped  with  him 
into  the  pathway  immediately  before  Phoebe 
and  Amy,  who  started  back  a  few  paces  in 
astonishment  and  alarm  on  beholding  them, 
though  they  did  not  recognise  them,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  they  should  do  so  from 
the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  they  had 
last  seen  them,  and  the  metamorphoses  that 
their  personal  appearance  had  undergone. 

They  attempted,  however,  to  avoid  them, 
by  stepping  out  of  the  pathway,  but  Filcher 
and  Beaufort — who  had  now  become  more 
bold  and  determined,  seeing  that  that  there 
was  no  one  near  to  observe  them  or  to  inter- 
rupt them— were  not  to  be  thwarted  or  dis- 
appointed  in  their  wishes  in  that  way,  and 
they  immediately  stepped  out  of  the  path- 
way also,  and  again  placed  themselves  before 
them,  and  Mr.  Sam  Filcher  with  much  gal- 
iantry  raised  his  hat  with  one  hand,  and 
made  a  graceful  bow  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  courtier. 

Phoebe  and  her  companion  were  now  in- 
deed seriously  alarmed,  especially  as  they 
had  no  one  with  them  to  protect  them  from 


insult,  and  they  feared  that  Henry  had  not 
yet  returned  home. 

Still  they  neither  of  them  had  the  least 
recollection  of  the  villains;  but  Sam  Pilcher 
did  not  Tieep  them  long  in  suspense. 

"  Yer  wery  most  hobedent,  ladies,"  he 
said,  with  remarkable  gallantry,  and  which 
no  doubt  he  thought  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  favourable  impression,  "  it 
does  me  proud,  an'  I'm  sartin  sure  as  how 
it's  preshus  good  for  keveer  hogles  to  see 
yer.  Wery  anxhous  to  ax  arter  the  state  of 
yer  mortal  remains." 

The  surprise  and  terror  of  our  heroine  at 
the  vulgar  boldness  of  this  speech  increased, 
anid  they  clung  to  each  other;  but  still  siich 
was  the  alteration  that  time  and  circum- 
stances h&^  wrought  in  the  features  and 
personal  appearance  of  both  the  villains  as 
we  have  said  before,  that  they  did  not  yet 
recognise  them,  though  there, was  something 
fearfully  familiar  in  the  coarse  and  impudent 
tones  of  Sam  Filcher's  voice  which  struck 
them  forcibly. 

They  again  endeavoured  to  step  out  of 
the  way,  but  Filch er  took  good  care  to  jire- 
vent  them  from  doing  so,  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing before  them  at  evei'y  turn,  with  an  inso- 
lent leer  which  he  meant  to  be  particularly 
fascinating,  and  Beaufort,  whose  worst  pas- 
sions were  inflamed  at  the  sight  of  the 
beauteous  friends,  aiding  and  abetting  him 
by  every  means  in  his  powei*. 

"  Not  a  vGrd,my  loverly  dewinities,  to  two 
of  the  spiciest  gemmen  vot  is,"  said  the  cap- 
tivating Sam,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  re|)roftch, 
"  veil,  I  never,  that  here  bangs  cock-fightin' 
that  here  does,  an'  I  feels  kevite  hurt.  Allow 
me  to  hinteraduce  my  most  rewered,  re- 
spected, and  gallant  friend,  who  feels  his'elf 
kevite  chuff  at  seein'  of  yer,  don't  yer  my 
flower?" 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  am  quite  enraptured,"  re- 
plied Beaufort  with  a  most  graceful  bow, 
and  a  bland  smile,  "and  I  hope,  my  dear 
ladies,  that  you  reciprocate  the  feeling." 

"This  is  most  insolent  and  insufierable," 
said  our  heroine  with  a  withering  look  of 
indignation,  while  Amy  trembled,  and  dread- 
ed what,  from  the  manners  of  the  ruffians, 
was  likely  to  follow,  "  why  do  you  thus  ob- 
struct us?  Let  us  pass,  or  there  may  be 
those  at  hand,  who  know  how  to  resent  such 
unpardonable  conduct." 

"  Brayvo  ! "  exclaimed  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle 
admiringly,  "  that  here's  vot  I  calls  pluck, 
an'  not  no  mistake,  an'  Mr.  Sam  Tilcher's 
the  wery  gemmen  as  guvs  yer  credit  for  it." 

"  Ah,  that  name — that  voice  !  "  ejaculated 
Phoebe  and  Amy  in  a  breath,  and  a  feeling 
of  the  utmost  terror  and  disgust  coming  over 
them  as  they  looked  more  narrowly  in  the 
villain's  forbidding  countenance ;  "can  it  be  ?" 

"  In  course  it  is,"  replied  Sam,  "  yer  has 
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the  liixtrim  feeleecity  au'  onner  of  a  speakin' 
to  no  less  a  svell  than  Mr,  Samivel  Filcher, 
Eskeveer,  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  an'  the  pride 
of  Vestminister,  him  as  fit  Hookem  Snivey, 
an  vopt  him  like  smoke.  An'  this  here  is 
yer  old  an'  wery  much  respected  friend, 
Captain  Beaufort,  vot  vos  the  former  pal  of 
yer  old  pertikler.LordSelborne,  Miss  Phoebe, 
an'  yer  most  dewoted  hadmirer,  Miss  Amy. 
Now  then,  captain,  don't  be  so  preshus  bash- 
ful, but  flare  up,  an'  speak  for  yerself." 

"  Will  the  beauteous  and  amiable  Miss 
Phoebe  Mayfield,  I  ask  pardon,  Lady  Sel- 
borne,  I  mean,  permit  an  old  acquaintance 
to  pay  his  respects  to  her  ?"  said  the  villain 
Beaufort,  with  all  his  former  boldness  of 
manner,  "  and  you,  my  sweet  Amy,  whose 
angelic  form  is  enshrined  in  my  heart,  and 
has  never  been  absent  from  my  memory  a 
moment  since  last  we  met,  may  I.  be  allowed 
to  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  again 
beholding  you,  and  of  the  continuance  of 
my  heart's  fondest  and  most  ardent  devo- 
tion." 

"  Brayvo,  captain,  fust  rate,"  cried  the 
eulogistic  Sam  Filcher,  "  I'm  sure  as  how 
these  here  blessed  ladies  must  feel  that  here 
as  a  wery  great  complermint,  kimmin'  as  it 
does  from  you.  Now,  my  buttercups,  vot 
have  yer  got  to  say?  Ain't  yer  goin'  to 
inwite  us  to  supper?  If  it's  only  a  cold 
fowl  or  two,  ve're  not  pertikler,  vith  sich  a 
pair  of  ducks  as  yerselves.  Ve'll  make  shift 
vith  it,  von't  ve,  captain,  eh?" 

"Villains,  shameless  villains!  "  exclaimed 
Phoebe,  her  bosom  swelling  with  indigna- 
tion, while  Amy's  cheeks  were  suffused  with 
the  blushes  of  offended  modesty,  "  dare  not 
to  insult  us  longer,  or  you  may  have  bitter 
cause  to  repent  it." 

"  Vot,"  exclaimed  Sam,  with  a  look  of 
affected  surprise,  "  yer  don't  mean  to  say  as 
how  ye're  offended  at  our  civility,  does  yer  ? 
Never,  it  can't  be.  Howsomdever,  vith  all 
doo  hindifference,  ve  ain't  a  goin'  to  have  the 
cold  shoulder.  Now,  I  say,  captain,  be  up 
to  yer  vork,  vill  yer?  S'pose  as  how  I  jist 
snatches  a  kiss  from  these  here  pretty  lips  of 
Lady  Selborne,  vhile  yer  does  ditto  from 
them  here  of  yer  old  flame  Miss  Amy.  Here 
goes." 

With  these  words  the  unmanly  scoundrel 
dared  to  throw  his  arms  around  the  waist  of 
our  heroine,  and  attempted  to  carry  his  inso- 
lent and  disgusting  threats  into  execution, 
■while  Beaufort,  not  any  more  backward,  es- 
pecially as  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  of  which  himself  and  Sam  Filcher 
had  freely  partaken,  made  similar  bold  ad- 
vances towards  the  terrified  Amy. 

Shocked  and  alarmed,  for  they  well  knew 
that  two  such  reckless  and  hardened  villains 
were  fully  capable  of  any  outrage  however 
atrocious  it  might  be,  Phoebe  and  her  com- 


panion shrieked  aloud  for  help,  and  struggled 
to  release  themselves  from  the  hated  em- 
braces of  the  ruffians,  but  that  had  no  other 
effect  on  the  latter  than  to  make  them  more 
bold  and  determined,  especially  as  they  ima- 
gined there  was  no  one  near  to  interrupt 
them,  and  again  and  again  did  they  pollute 
the  lips  of  the  blushing  damsels  with  their 
odious  kisses,  in  spite  of  all  their  resistance 
and  cries  for  help,  but  suddenly  lights  were 
seen  to  proceed  from  the  farm,  followed  by 
the  forms  of  several  men,  and  Sam  Filcher 
and  Beaufort,  alarmed  for  their  own  personal 
safety,  seeing  the  odds  they  would  have  to 
contend  with,  immediately  released  their 
hold  of  Phoebe  and  Amy,  andlnade  a  preci- 
pitate retreat,  just  at  the  moment  that  Henry 
Ashford  and  several  of  the  farm  servants 
arrived  at  the  spot. 

"  Pursue  those  two  scoundrels,"  said  our 
hero,  addressing  himself  to  his  men,  and 
pointing  after  the  retreating  forms  of  Beau- 
fort and  Sam  Filcher,  "  and  secure  them  if 
possible.  They  have  been  guilty  of  some 
daring  outrage,  that's  quite  evident,'' 

The  men  immediately  obeyed,  and  Henry 
looking  anxiously  and  impatiently  at  Phoebe 
and  his  sister,  said — 

"  For  heaven's  sake  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  Who  are  those  ruffians  that  have 
thus  dared  to  insult  you?" 

"The  villains  Beaufort  and  Filcher,"  re- 
plied our  heroine,  with  a  shudder,  while 
blushes  of  shame  and  offended  modesty  suf- 
fused the  cheeks  of  herself  and  Amy. 

"  Beaufort,  Filcher,"  repeated  the  aston- 
ished and  indignant  Henry,  "is  it  possible 
that  they  have  again  ventured  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood ?" 

"  It  is  too  true,"  said  Amy,  "  and  most 
cruelly  have  Phoebe  and  myself  been  sub- 
jected to  their  insolence,'' 

"  The  heartless  miscreants,"  said  the  en- 
raged Henry,  "  would  that  I  had  been  in 
time  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  to  punish 
them  for  their  brutal  and  daring  conduct  as 
they  deserved.  What  base  designs  can  they 
have  in  contemplation  to  cause  them  to  visit 
this  neighbourhood  after  so  long  an  absence, 
and  when  they  know  that  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice have  long  been  in  search  of  them  ?'' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say,"  returned  Phoebe, 
"  and  I  cannot  but  feel  alarmed  at  the  cir- 
cumstance. But  come,  Henry,  let  us  into 
the  farm,  and  endeavour  to  compose  our- 
selves after  this  alarming  adventure." 

Henry  again  expressed  his  indignation, 
and  his  regret  that  he  had  not  arrived  sooner 
on  the  spot,  and  then  taking  the  arms  of 
Phoebe  and  his  sister — after  looking  in  the 
direction  in  which  Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort 
had  taken  flight,  with  the  hope  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  or  no  his  men  had  been  success- 
ful in   overtaking   and   securing  them — he 
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conducted  them  into  the  farm,  to  which  he 
had  only  returned  a  few  minutes  before  they 
raised  tlie  alarm  witii  their  cries. 


CHAPTEE  Oil. 

HOW   BEAGFOBT   AND    FILCHER   CONDUCTED 
THEMSELVES. 

"  Damn  'em  for  a  hinterruptiu'  on  us  vheu 
ve  vos  likely  to  have  such  pretty  sport,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Sam  Filcher  to  his  companion, 
after  they  had  scampered  away  to  some  dis- 
tance from  the  farm,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pause  for  a  minute  to  take  breath. 

"Yes,"  returned  Beaufort,  "  it  was  vexing, 
but  it  was  rather  a  bold  and  dangerous  step 
on  our  part  to  venture  to  the  farm." 

" Bold;  not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Sam,  "  an'  1 
means  for  to  say  as  gemmeu  sich  as  us  has 
a  huudoubted  right  to  go  a  poachiu'  vhen 
an'  vhere  ve  please.'' 

"  True,"  coincided  Beaufort,  "  but  gentle- 
men such  as  us,  seeing  that  we  might  find 
ourselves  safely  lodged  in  prison,  and  called 
to  a  more  severe  account  for  our  deeds  past 
and  present,  than  would  be  altogether  plea- 
santj  should  never  forget  to  follow  the  wise 
old  maxim,  as  you  and  I  have  done  in  the 
present  instance,  namely,  '  discretion's  the 
better  part  of  valour.'  " 

"  Walour,"  repeated  Filcher,  scornfully, 
"  yer  doesn't  mean  to  doubt  the  pluck  of  the 
Sprig  of  Myrtle,  does  yer  ?  There  vos  ray- 
tiier  too  many  on  'em,  or  bless'd  if  I  vouldn't 
have  had  a  shy  if  I'd  lost  my  stick." 

The  voice  of  men  at  some  short  distance 
now  smote  their  ears. 

"  They're  arter  us,"  said  Filcher,  "  an' 
mean  havin'  us,  too,  if  they  can  ;  but  I 
doesn't  agree  to  that  here,  it  might  prevent 
our  journey  on  the  kontinent  an'  vot'd  the 
vorld  of  fashun  say  to  that  here." 

The  men  who  were  in  pursuit  of  them 
now  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  green  lane 
the  two  ruffians  were  travex'sing,  and  observ- 
ing them,  uttered  a  shout  and  quickened 
tiieir  speed. 

•'  There  they  are  sure  enufF,"  said  Sam, 
"  I  s'pose  the  gals  has  made  us  known,  and 
that  here's  rayther  dangerous.  So  as  needs 
must  vhen  the  devil  drives,  jist  put  yer  best 
leg  fust,  captain ;  off  ve  goes  like  great  guns 
an'  the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

Beaufort  needed  not  the  advice,  for  the 
little  courage  the  drink  he  had  partaken  of 
had  inspired  him  with,  was  quite  exhausted, 
and  he  was  off  at  a  tangent. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  Sam  Filcher 
never  ran  faster  in  his  life,  except  when  he 
first  started  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

Jt  was  a  great  pedestrian  feat  on  his  part, 


certainly,  and  we  think  no  one  will  venture 
to  deny  its  prudence;  still  we  must  say  that 
it  was  rather  remarkable  for  a  gentleman  of 
his  distinguished  valour  and  daring,  to  be 
so  ready  to  display  on  that  occasion  what 
some  ill  natured  persons  might  call  the  white 
feather.  However,  we  presume  it  was  one 
of  the  gallant  "  purfeshnul's  "  eccentricities, 
to  which  we  believe  all  noble  and  heroic 
spirits  are  more  or  less  prone. 

On  then  the  two  worthies  dashed,  with 
the  speed  of  the  whirlwind,  appearing  to  set 
time  and  space  at  defiance  ;  along  the  lane, 
across  the  fields,  leaping  gates  and  turn- 
stiles, over  ditches,  and  forcing  their  way 
through  hedges,  regardless  of  their  clothes, 
their  faces,  and  hands,  suffering  nothing,  in 
fact,  to  obstruct  them  in  their  rapid  progress. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  pur- 
suers displayed  an  equal  amount  of  agility 
and  activity,  keeping  tliem  within  sight,  and 
at  times  gaining  fast  upon  them. 

The  villians  began  to  feel  winded,  and  to 
fear  that,  after  all,  they  should  have  to  make 
a  bold  stand  and  fight  for  it,  or  yield,  espe- 
cially as  only  a  few  yards  now  separated 
them  from  their  pursuers. 

However,  they  determined  to  make  one 
more  desperate  effort,  and  turning  a  little  to 
the  right,  and  forcing  their  way  through  a 
clump  of  trees,  found  themselves,  to  their 
discomfiture  and  disappointment,  impeded 
by  a  muddy  pond. 

They  had  no  time  to  hesitate,  however, 
they  were  nearly  in  the  clutches  of  their 
pursuers,  who  no  doubt  made  sure  of  captur- 
ing them,  so  into  the  pond  they  rushed  up 
to  their  waists,  and  waded  it  to  the  opposite 
bank,  which  they  had  just  gained  and 
landed,  when  the  men  appeared,  but  stood 
and  gazed  after  them,  evidently  vexed  and 
disappointed,  though  not  inclined  to  follow 
their  example.  ) 

"  There  yer  air,  my  rum  uns,"  shouted 
Sam  Filcher,  exultingly,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "  how  d'yer  find  yer  blessed  selves 
arter  that  here  pleasant  bit  of  hexercise? 
Vot  about  this  here  preshus  pond?  I  fancy 
it  licks  yer,  eh?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  good  night, 
an'  pleasant  dreams  to  yer." 

With  these  friendly  observations  and 
wishes  at  parting,  Sam  Filcher  turned  upon 
his  heel,  followed  by  Beaufort,  and  the  men 
having  watched  them  till  they  were  hid  from 
their  sight  in  the  darkness,  slowly  retraced 
their  steps,  vexed  to  think  that  they  had  ex« 
erted  themselves  so  greatly  to  no  purpose. 

Sam  and  his  companion  were  not  in  alto- 
gether a  comfortable  condition,  their  small 
clothes  saturated  with  wet,  and  covered  with 
mud,  and  having  proceeded  a  short  distance 
they  stopped  to  recover  themselves,  and  to 
consider  how  they  should  further  pursue 
their  way. 
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"Veil,"  observed  Sam,  "  here  ve  air  ag'iri> 
captain,  all  sate  an'  sound.  VeVe  done 
tbeni  here  blessed  yokels  vot  meant  grabbin' 
us  nicely,  arter  all." 

"Yes,"  replied  Beaufort,  sulkily,  "an'  a 
pretty  mess  we  have  made  of  it.  Curse  the 
farm,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  visit- 
ing it,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you." 

"  Vot  air  yer  grumbling  about  now  ?"  de- 
manded Sam,  "  ye're  never  satisfied,  vot  if 
ve  have  got  a  little  vet  an'  dirty,  an'  rayther 
damaged  our  pers'nal  appearance,  vao't  it 
better  to  take  to  the  pond  than  to  take  our 
lodgin'  in  prison,  as  ve  sartinly  should  have 
done  if  ve  had  been  ootched  being  so  veil 
known.'' 

"  Yes,"  returned  Beaufort,  "  and  as  we 
very  soon  shall  be,  I  have  no  doubt,  after 
this  adventure,  which  will  put  the  traps 
upon  the  right  scent." 

"  Gammon  an  all,"  said  Filcher,  "  our 
time  isn't  come  yet,  depend  on  it.  But  ye're 
alius  a  dropping  down  upon  yer  luck  about 
trifles.  Now,  for  my  part,  I've  a  preshus 
good  mind  to  return  to  the  farm  in  a  hour 
or  two,  vhen  all's  keviet  an'  there's  no  von 
about.'' 

"  What  for?"  interrogated  Beaufort. 

"  Vhy,  for  a  little  bit  of  rewenge." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Vot,  I  say.  Mister  Harry  Ashford  is  a 
gettiu'  on  too  veil  in  the  vorld,  an'  that 
makes  him  sarcy.  Ve  both  on  as  owe  him  a 
grudge.  Now  s'posing  that  farm  of  his'n 
vos  to  happen  to  be  in  a  blaze,  an'  vos  to  be 
destroyed,  eh?  Mightn't  that  here  take 
some  of  the  conceit  out  of  him,  eh?  Asides 
there  might  be  summat  to  be  got  in  the 
scramble.  I've  got  a  fosfirous  an'  matches 
yer  know,  so  vot  say  yer  ?" 

Beaufort  looked  at  the  consummate  mis- 
creant with  the  most  unmitigated  horror  and 
disgust. 

"  What  fiend  of  hell  put  that  thought  into 
your  head?"  he  demanded,  "  are  you  never 
happy  but  when — " 

"  I'm  at  b'sness,"  interrupted  Sam,  "  to  be 
sure  I  arn't,  but  yer  so  squeamish  about 
trifles.  But  kirn  along,  veil  talk  about  this 
here  some  other  time.  Ve  must  find  some 
place  or  t'other  if  ve  can,  vhere  ve  can  dry 
an'  clean  ourselves,  an'  put  our  vardrobe 
into  order,  afore  ve  appears  in  daylight.'' 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  dis- 
tance, Beaufort  not  being  disposed  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation  in  his  present  mood, 
and  feeling  anything  but  easy  and  comfort- 
able. 

The  sight  of  our  heroine  had  recalled 
many  unpleasant  thoughts  to  his  mind,  and 
his  guilty  conscience  again  reproached-  him 
severely. 

The  moon  had  now  become  overclouded, 
and  the  night  threatened  to  be  anything  but 


cheerful.  The  way,  too,  they  were  travelling 
was  dismal  enough,  and  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  spirits,  as  it  was  through 
a  thick  wood,  which  at  times  was  almost  im- 
penetrable. 

Suddenly  they  paused  as  distant  sounds 
saluted  their  ears 

"  What  is  that?"  said  Beaufort,  hastily. 

"Vhy,"  answered  Sam,  "it  sounds  wery 
much  like  singin',  an'  I  should  say  not  by 
one  or  two  indiwidiwals  only.     Listen." 

They  did  so  attentively,  and,  as  the  sounds 
were  borne  more  distinctly  upon  the  night 
breeze,  it  became  evident  that  Sam  was  right, 
and  that  a  number  of  persons  were  singing 
together  in  chorus  at  no  great  distance. 

"  Veil,  they  seems  merry  enuff,"  said  Sam, 
"  an'  I  should  think  ve  might  find  'em  wery 
jolly  companions,  if  ve  vos  only  to  hintera- 
duce  ourselves.  I  vonder  vhether  there  is 
any  crib  at  hand.  Ve  must  see.  Kim  along." 

"And  yet  there  might  be  danger,"  sug- 
gested Beaufort. 

"There  yer  air,  fuukin'  ag'in  as  usiwal," 
said  Filcher,  "  kim  along,  I  say,  ve'll  chance 
it." 

Beaufort  raised  no  further  objection,  and 
they  walked  hastily  on  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sounds  proceeded,  and  had  soon 
arrived  so  near  that  they  could  plainly  hear 
the  following  words,  sung  by  several  voices, 
male  and  female — 

Round  the  cheerful  wood  fire  throng. 

Troll  the  merry,  merry  gipsy  song ; 

Let  the  hours  be  passed  in  glee, 

For  happy  rovers  all  are  we. 

In  the  bonny  greenwood  shade, 

In  the  dell  and  in  the  glade, 

Wheresoe'er  the  gipsy  roam, 

He  can  make  his  happy  home. 

Then  troll  the  merry,  merry  gipsy  song, 
As  we  round  the  wood  fire  throng. 
Let  the  hours  pass  light  and  free. 
As  the  gipsy's  life  should  be. 

'Neath  sunlit  skies,  bright  moon  and  star. 
The  wandering  gipsy  roams  afar, 
The  world's  his  kingdom,  none  can  share 
Its  choicest  gifts  with  brow  of  care. 
No  marble  halls  has  he  to  boast. 
Nor  has  he  serfs  a  cringing  host ; 
Yet  merrily  he  loves  to  dwell 
Where  grows  the  cowslip  and  blue-bell. 
Then  troll  the  merry,  merry  gipsy  lay. 
When  after  close  of  summer  day, 
The  gipsy  to  his  tent  shall  roam. 
Contented  in  his  woodland  home. 

This  simple  effusion  was  sung  with  hearty 
good  will  and  spirit,  and  had  a  pleasing  effect 
at  that  still  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  a  place 
where  all  was  so  particularly  dull  and  cheer- 
less, and  even  the  two  ruffians  Beaufort  and 
Sam  Filcher  could  not  help  admiring  it. 

"  Brayvo,  gipsies  !"  said  the  latter  gentle- 
man,   "  yer  persess  wolul    debilities    of  no 
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mean  border,  as  the  moosical  crickets  or 
comuionseurs  says,  an'  Sam  Richer  puts 
his  weto  to  that  here,  an'  not  no  mistake. 
Now  who'd  hav'  thought  ve  should  meet 
Yith  sich  jovial  comp'ny  in  sich  a  j)lace  as 
this  here,  aud  at  sich  a'our  of  the  night? 
Its  lucky  tho',  ain't  it,  captain,  eh  ?" 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  Beaufort,  sullenly. 

"  It  must  be." 

"  If  we  may  venture  among  them." 

"An'  vhy  shouldn't  ve?"  demanded  Sam, 
"  ain't  ve  all  prigs  alike,  tbo'  ve've  a  diff' rent 
vay  of  vorkin'  the  horakel  ?  To  be  sure  ve 
air,  so  kirn  along,  an'  ve  shall  find  ourselves 
kevite  at  home  among  'em,  never  fear." 

Beaufort  reluctantly  obeyed,  for  he  always 
bad  bis  fears  and  suspicions. 

After  proceeding  for  some  short  distance 
further  in  the  direction  from  which  they  had 
beard  the  chorus,  and  breaking  from  among 
the  more  thickly  clustering  trees,  the  light 
of  the  different  wood  fires  they  had  kindled 
on  the  earth  before  their  tents,  met  the  sight 
of  Beaufort  and  bis  companion,  and  they 
caught  a  partial  and  indistinct  view  of  the 
gipsy  encampment,  and  which  was  situated 
in  a  pleasant  dell,  and  overshadowed  by 
luxuriantly  foliaged  trees. 

"  This  here's  a  wery  pleasant  sight  an'  not 
no  gammon,"  observed  Mr.  Sam  Filcber, 
"  an'  we  ought  to  bless  our  lucky  stars  for  it, 
only  ye're  sich  a  h  ungrateful  feller.  I  feels 
the  varmtb  of  the  fire  already  a  dry  in'  of  my 
binexpressibels,  an'  it's  not  wery  likerly  that 
those  that  can  chant  so  merrily  vould  be 
vitbout  summat  good  to  vhet  their  vhistle. 
It  they  have  got  it,  von't  I  not  pay  my  re- 
spects to  it,  an'  no  mistake." 

Stimulated  by  this  refreshing  idea,  Mr. 
Sam  rilcher  quickened  his  speed,  followed 
by  Beaufort,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  bad 
a  full  view  of  the  gipsy  encampment,  and 
the  persons  assembled. 


CHAPTER  cm. 


THE    GIPSIES. - 


-SAM    AND   BEAUrORT   AT 
HOME. 


It  was  at  once  a  striking  and  romantic 
sight,  and  formed  a  picture  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  the  artist. 

Several  tents  formed  the  encampment,  be- 
fore and  near  which  several  swarthy  looking 
men  and  lads,  black-eyed,  pretty-looking 
gipsy  girls,  matronly  women,  half-naked 
children,  and  withered  old  crones,  were 
grouped  in  every  variety  of  picturesc[ue  atti- 
tude, some  conversing  together,  in  small 
knots  or  parties  at  intervals,  others  lounging 
upon  the  grass,  smoking  and  regaling  them- 
selves. 


There  were  two  or  three  cheerful  fires  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  tents,  over  which 
were  hung  iron-pots,  containing  the  food 
cooking  for  their  supper.  Two  or  three 
covered  travelling  carts  might  also  be  seen 
with  the  horses  grazing  about. 

The  gipsies  were  all  too  busily  engaged  to 
notice  the  intruders,  and  Sam  and  Beaufort 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  to  observe  them  be- 
fore they  ventured  to  reveal  themselves. 

They  appeared  to  be  remarkably  merry, 
for  frequent  peals  of  laughter  escaped  them, 
which  rang  joyfully  through  the  wood,  and 
showed  that  dull  care,  at  any  rate,  was  not 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  their  nature. 

"  Vot  d'yer  think  of  this  here  for  a  change," 
said  Sam,  "  doesn't  it  do  them  here  preshus 
hopticks  of  your'n  good  to  see?  Ve  shall  be 
as  right  as  a  trevit  among  'em,  never  fear." 

"  Don't  make  too  sure  of  that,''  replied 
Beaufort,  "  for  the  wandering  tribe  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon  at  all  times,  and  they 
might  be  inclined  to  look  upon  us  with 
suspicion." 

"Stuff!"  returned  Sam,  impatiently,  "I 
never  see  sich  a  cove  in  all  my  blessed  life  as 
yer  air.  Ye're  allwas  a  croaking  out  some 
suspicion  or  t'other.  But  its  not  no  use  of 
us  a  standin'  here,  so  ve  may  as  veil 
hiuteradouce  ourselves  at  vonce." 

Beaufort  still  hesitated,  but  Sam  taking 
his  arm,  forced  him  forward,  and  they  pre- 
sently stood  in  the  midst  of  the  motley 
throng. 

They  started  on  beholding  two  strangers 
appear  so  suddenly,  and  at  such  an  hour  of 
the  night  among  them,  the  men  eyeing  them 
with  stern  and  suspicious  looks,  and  seeming 
to  think  them  far  from  welcome. 

Sam  Filcher,  however,  was  not  at  all 
daunted  or  abashed,  and  returned  their 
searching  looks  with  interest,  at  the  same 
time  smiling  most  graciously  and  insinu- 
atingly upon  the  females,  and  scraping  two 
or  three  ixiendly  nods  and  bows  to  the  men, 
which  they  did  not  seem  much  disposed  to 
return. 

Beaufort  felt  far  from  easy,  and  he  would 
much  rather  that  he  and  Sam  had  bad  to 
wander  all  night  in  the  dreary  forest,  than 
have  encountered  the  gipsies. 

At  length  one  of  the  men — a  tall,  muscular, 
powerful-looking  fellow,  who,  from  his  man- 
ner seemed  to  possess  some  authority — after 
consulting  with  his  companions  for  a  minute 
or  two,  advancing  towards  the  spot  where 
Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort  were  standing, 
and  eyeing  them  narrowly,  demanded  who 
they  were  and  what  they  wanted. 

"  All  right,  old  fellow,"  politely  returned 
Sam,  "  yer've  nuffin  to  be  afear'd  on,  I  tells 
yer .  Ve're  a  couple  of  the  right  sort,  an'  so 
yer'll  find  if  yer  only  tries  us.  Yer  seed 
ve're  in  a  bit  of  a  fix.  jist  now,  in  the  fust 
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place,  ve're  wery  hungry  an'  tbiisty,  an' 
wery  tired,  an'  in  the  next  place  ve're  had  a 
bit  of  a  haccident  by  tumblin'  into  a  horse- 
pond,  an'  are  rayther  vet  an'  dirty.  Can  yer 
relievo  lis,  my  flower?" 

"  The  gipsy  is  not  churlish  of  his  favours, 
master,"  replied  the  man,  gruffly,  "  if  he 
thinks  they  are  not  ill  bestowed.  Those  who 
try  to  deceive  him  had  better  look  to  it." 

"Wery  good,"  said  Sam,  in  a  compli- 
mentary tone,  "ye're  a  trump,  I  see,  them 
here  blessed  vords  as  yer  jist  now  spoke  is 
'xactly  my  sentiments.  So  I  s'pose  myself 
an'  my  friend  here's  kevite  velcum?" 

"  I'll  see,"  answered  the  gipsy,  "stop  here 
■while  I  consult  my  companions." 

"  Good  ag'in,"  said  Filcher,  approvingly  ; 
"  oh,  yer'e'll  find  me  an'  my  pal  a  couple  of 
out  an'  outers  an'  not  no  mistake." 

The  gipsy  returned  no  answer  to  this,  but 
quitted  them  and  rejoined  his  companions. 

•'  Veil,"  said  Sam,  addressing  himself  in  a 
confident  tone  to  Beaufort,  "  how  d'yer  feel 
now?" 

"  Not  any  too  sanguine,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  I  did  not  half  like  the  way  the  fellow 
scanned  us,  and  the  looks  of  suspicion  with 
which  he  eyed  us." 

"  You're  a  fool.'' 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  said 
Beaufort,  "  we  shall  see." 

•'  Hold,"  said  Filcher,  "  an'  jist  yer  keep 
yer  doubts  an'  surspishuns  to  yerself,  for  see, 
the  man  as  spoke  to  us  an'  two  or  three 
other  gipsies  are  coming  this  vay.  Eh,  vot 
Llessed  if  ever  I  seed  sich  a  likeness  afore." 

*'  What  do  you  mean?"  interrogated 
Beaufort,  hastily. 

"  Vhy,  I  think  I  knows  vun  on  'em,"  re- 
plied Sam,  "  an'  if  so  its  all  right.  My 
prehuseyes!  if  its  not  he,  I  nivier  vos  so 
mistaken  iij  my  life  afore." 

The  gipsies  had  now  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  Beaufort  and  Filcher  were  awaiting 
them,  and  the  latter  immediately  starting 
forward  and  grasping  the  hand  of  one  of 
them — a  sturdy  looking,  middle-aged  fellow 
— exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and 
pleasure : — 

"Vot!  no,  it  ca'n't  be,  yes  it  is!  veil,  I 
never!  vot!  my  old pertikler,  Gipsy  Ned !  is 
it  yer?     Doesn't  yer  know  me  ?" 

"  Sam  Filcher,  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  alive 
and  kicking !"  said  the  gipsy,  with  equal 
astonishment  and  apparent  satisfaction ;  "  is 
it  possible?" 

"  In  course  it  is,  my  old  buttercup,"  re- 
turned Sam  again  in  the  warmth  of  his 
friendly  feelings,  shaking  Gipsy  Ned,  as  he 
had  called  him,  heartily  by  the  hand,  "  veil 
this  is  a  'appy  meetin'  an'  no  gammon." 

"I  thought  you'd  been  topped  or  lagged, 
years  ago,  Sam,"  said  Ned. 

"  Cut  it,"  returned  Sam,  with  a  wry  face, 


and  passing  his  fingers  in  an  uneasy  manner 
about  his  neck,  "  that's  rayther  a  ticklish 
subject  yer  know.  I  s'pose  as  how  ye're 
satisfied  now,  old  feller,  ain't  yer?"  he  added, 
speaking  to  the  gipsy  who  had  first  intro- 
duced himself  to  him  and  Beaufort. 

The  man  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
then  on  his  invitation  and  that  of  Gipsy 
Ned,  Sam  and  Beaufort  accompanied  th^m 
to  the  encampment,  vfhere  they  were  intro- 
duced to  the  other  gipsies,  by  whom  they 
were  welcomed  with  the  same  bluff  and 
hearty  good  will  as  if  they  had  been  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  for  years,  Sam  with  his 
characteristic  gallantry,  endeavouring  to 
make  himself  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
black- eyed  gipsy-girls,  who  particularly  at- 
tracted his  attention  and  admiration. 

Beaufort  also  began  to  feel  himself  more 
at  his  ease,  and  was  rather  amused  at  the 
novelty  of  his  situation,  and  at  the  rude 
but  hearty  good  nature  of  the  wandering 
tribe. 

Seated  in  one  of  the  principal  tents,  with 
a  plenteous  repast,  comj)osed  of  not  the  most 
unsavoury  of  viands  placed  before  them, 
with  a  goodly  supply  of  ale  and  spirits  to 
wash  it  down,  Mr.  Sam  Filcher  and  Beau- 
fort soon  felt  themselves  quite  at  home,  and 
chatted,  and  joked,  and  laughed  with  their 
swarthy  companions  in  right  good  humour, 
and  with  much  spirit. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  "this  here  is  vot  I  calls 
doin'  the  agreeabel,  fust  rate ;  if  it  vosn't  as 
I'm  hingaged,  an'  I  has  sich  a  pertikler  love 
for  my  purfeshun,  bless'd  if  I  should  mind 
turning  gipsy  myself.  Speshully,"  he  added, 
winking  and  leering  amorously  at  a  pretty 
female  member  of  the  tribe  who  sat  opposite 
to  him,  "  if  I  could  only  vin  the  infections  of 
sich  a  loverly  young  creetur  as  that  here.  I 
say,  my  dear,  can  yer  tell  the  fortius  of  my- 
self an'  my  friend  the  caiDtain  here  ?" 

The  gipsy  girl  looked  at  Sam  and  Beaufort 
for  a  minute  or  two,  with  a  strange,  and  even 
a  solemn,  expression,  and  then  rej^lied  : — 

"  Your  fortunes  ?  yes,  but  2ara  need  not 
tell  ye,  witness  the  death  of  a  criminal,  and 
ye  may  see  your  fortunes  written  on  the 
gallows-tree !" 

Beaufort  started,  turned  ghastly  pale,  and 
trembled  in  every  limb,  and  even  the 
hardened  and  reckless  Sam  Filcher  exhibited 
some  uneasiness,  and  regretted  that  he  should 
have  provoked  such  an  unpleasant  reply  by 
the  question  he  had  put. 

"  Gome,  I  say  young  'oman,''  he  remarked, 
"  hexcuse  me,  but  I  think  that  here's  a  little 
too  pers'nal,  I  didn't  ax  yer  for  that." 

"  The  hangman's  pay  is  not  so  liberal,"  re- 
turned the  gipsy-girl,  pointedly,  "  that  he 
will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  robbed  of  his 
just  due,  depend  upon  it.  Let  yourself  and 
your  friend  think  of  that  before  you  again 
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ask  your  fortunes ;  it  is  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration." 

Tlius  saying,  tlie  singular  girl  arose  from 
her  seat,  and  abruptly  quitted  the  tent, 
much  to  the  relief  of  Beaufort,  whose 
cowardly  fears  were  excited  to  the  utmost 
degree,  especially  when  he  observed  that  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  of  the  gipsies  present  were 
fixed  with  a  marked  and  suspicious  expres- 
sion upon  himself  and  Sam  Eilcher,  whom 
he  more  than  ever  cursed  in  his  heart,  for 
his  fool-hardihood  and  levity. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Gipsy  Ned, 
"young  Zara  hit  you  and  your  friend  rather 
hard,  Sam,  but  of  course  you  didn't  feel  it." 

"  Jist  drop  the  subject,  vill  yer,  Ned?" 
said  Sam,  "a  joke's  a  joke,  not  as  I  minds  it 
a  bit,  but  sich  a  von  as  that  here,  some  how 
or  to'iher,  alius  makes  the  captain  so  pre- 
sliusly  narwous." 

"  Zara  is  a  strange  girl,"  observed  Ned, 
"  and  gets  more  money  by  fortune  telling 
than  any  other  female  of  our  tribe." 

"  Veil,''  said  Filcber,  "  I  vish  yer'd  say  no 
mora  aboutit,  S'pose  ve  have  a  song  or  two 
if  it's  agreeable,  an'  then  me  an  the  captain 
vill  jist  take  a  bit  of  a  snooze,  if  yer '11  allow 
us,  for  ve  must  be  hoff  ag'in  by  daylight  in 
the  morning." 

This  proposition  was  immediately  agreed 
to,  and  several  songs  and  choruses  of  not 
the  most  refined  description,  were  sung  by 
the  gipsies,  and  the  ever  willing  Sam  Filcher, 
with  much  uproarious  noise,  if  not  vocal 
ability,  of  which  amusement  they  having  at 
length  had  sufficient,  Sam  and  Beaufort  were 
shown  to  their  sleeping  place — which  was  in 
one  of  the  covered  carts  before  mentioned — 
the  lights  were  shortly  afterwards  extin- 
guished in  the  different  tents,  and  silence 
soon  afterwards  reigned  in  the  gipsy  encamp- 
ment. 


CHAPTEE  CUT. 

THE     EXECUTION. 

But  the  slumbers  of  Beaufort  were  of  that 
troubled  description  which  a  guilty  con- 
science never  fails  to  produce.  The  remark- 
able words  which  the  gipsy  girl,  Zara  had 
uttered,  in  reply  to  the  imprudent  question 
of  Sam  Filcher,  and  emphatic  and  prophetic 
manner  in  which  they  were  spoken,  had  lelt 
a  painful  and  fearful  impression  upon  his 
mind  which  he  could  not  remove,  and  they 
conjured  up  to  his  affrighted  imagination 
dreams  that  continued  to  haunt  him  when 
he  woke,  and  shook  his  guilty  soul  with 
terror. 

He  felt  relieved  when  daylight  appeared, 
and  the  bustle  in  the  diflferent  tents  among 


the  gipsies,  gave  some  life  and  cheerfulness 
to  the  scene. 

He  aroused  Sam  Filcher,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  sleep  soundly,  and  to  snore,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  do,  so  loudly  that  he 
might  be  heard  all  over  the  encampment, 
and  that  worthy  having,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  pulled  himself  together  a  bit,"  they  quitted 
the  cart  which  had  formed  their  chamber, 
and  repaired  to  the  principal  tent  to  take 
leave  of  the  gipsies,  and  to  thank  them  for 
their  hospitality,  previous  to  their  resuming 
their  journey,  which  Beaufort  in  particular 
was  very  anxious  to  do. 

That  task  was  soon  accomplished,  and 
Sam  having — with  his  characteristic  gene- 
rosity— insisted  upon  the  gipsies  taking  some 
remuneration  for  their  kindness,  and  which 
it  can  only  with  truth  be  stated  they  were 
extremely  loth  to  decline,  they  immediately 
departed. 

The  two  worthy  gentlemen  proceeded  to 
some  distance  without  exchanging  a  word 
with  each  other,  they  appearing  both  to  be 
too  busily  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts 
to  enter  into  conversation. 

But  at  length  Sam  Filcher  broke  the 
silence. 

"  Veil,  captain,"  he  said,  "  vot  d'yer  think 
of  the  gipsies?  Arn't  they  trumps  all  of 
'em?  an'  vosn't  it  lucky  as  ve  fell  in  vith 
'em?" 

"  No  I  don't,"  answered  Beaufort,  lacon- 
ically. 

"  ler  don't  ?" 

"  I  don't." 

"Vhy?" 

"Because  if  we  had  not,  we  should  not 
have  had  our  fortunes  so  prophetically  told 
by  that  confounded  gipsy  girl." 

"  Ob,  then  yer  didn't  like  vot  she  said  ?" 

"  No,  it  has  haunted  me  ever  since,  and 
the  more  so,  because  she  spoke  the  truth." 

"An'  vot  if  she  did?"  said  Filcher,  "it  vos 
nuffin  new  to  us,  vos  it?  Ve  know  that  here 
vill  be  our  fate  some  time  or  t'other,  yer've 
made  up  yer  mind  to  that  long  ago,  haven't 
yer?  If  yer  haven't  I  have,  an'  so  vot's  the 
use  of  makin'  yer  preshus  life  miserable  ?" 

"  Ob,  Filcher,"  said  Beaufort,  "  and  can 
you  indeed  talk  thus  lightly  of  the  igno- 
minious and  awful  fate  which  too  certainly 
awaits  us  ?" 

"  In  course  I  can,"  answered  Sam,  coolly, 
"  vot's  the  use  of  crying  about  it?  that  here 
von't  save  our  unlucky  necks  from  the  'alter, 
or  put  it  hoff  for  a  day  vhen  the  time  comes. 
But  enuff  of  that  here.  Ve  had  better  make 
the  best  of  our  vay,  for  I  vants  to  get  to  the 
City  of  York  afore  dinner  time." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  York  for?" 

"  I'll  tell  yer  vhen  ve  gets  there.  Come 
along,  ve  air  all  right  now." 

Beaufort  looked  at  him  fearfully  and  sus- 
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piciously,  but  made  no  further  observation, 
and  they  then  proceeded  on  their  way  at  a 
brisk  pace. 

It  was  a  disagreeable  morning,  veiy  cold 
for  the  time  of  the  year,  dull  and  hazy,  with 
a  heavy,  lowring  sky,  and  a  slow,  drizzling 
rain.  But  Sam  Richer  and  his  companion 
noticed  not  the  weather,  their  guilty  minds 
were  both  too  busily  occupied  to  permit  them 
to  do  that. 

Sam  Filcher,  however,  quickly  aroused 
hunself  from  the  melancholy  ti'ain  of  thought 
— so  unnatural  to  him — into  which  he  had 
apparently  fallen,  and  placing  his  stick  under 
his  arm,  and  thrusting  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  he  proceeded  to  cheer  his  drooping 
spirits  after  his  usual  fashion,  namely,  by 
singing  and  whistling  alternately,  much  to 
the  aanoyance  of  Beaufort,  whose  gloomy 
No.  46. 


meditations  it  at  times  greatly  interrupted. 
The  prophetic  words  of  the  gipsy  girl,  Zara, 
still  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears,  and  excited 
in  his  guilty  breast  the  utmost  terror,  and 
the  most  dismal  forebodings. 

*'  Now  then,"  at  length  said  Sam,  in  his 
usual  mild  and  amiable  style,  "  having  grown 
tired  of  the  monotony  of  whistling  and  sing- 
ing, and  turning  round  to  Beaufort,  who  was 
walking  some  short  distance  behind  him, 
occupied  in  the  gloomy  manner  we  have 
been  describing,  "  vot  air  yer  skulkin'  there 
for,  vhen  time  is  preshus?  Yer  can't  be 
tired  artei-  that  here  cumfurtable  doss  ve  had 
in  the  drag.  Jist  vake  up,  vill  yer,  an'  open 
them  here  blessed  daylights  of  yourn.  Ve've 
got  some  miles  to  valk  yet,  afore  ve  gets 
to  York,  an'  I  vouldn't  miss  being  there  afore 
twelve  o'clock  to  be  made  a  hemp'rer." 
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"Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  get  to  York?" 
"  Yer'll  see  by  an'  by." 
-'  Can  you  not  tell  me  now." 
"Air  yev  pertikler  curious  to  know?'^ 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  vait  patiently,  as  yer  tender  mother 
did  for  yer-" 

"You  seem  obstinately  resolved  to  rush 
into  danger,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  "  we  ought 
to  he  careful  to  avoid  all  great  towns  or 
cities,  such  a  place  as  York  in  particular." 

"Ye're  at  it  ag'in,  air  yer?"  said  Srnn, 
"  as  usiwal,  o  torturin'  yerself  vith  all  sorts 
of  fears  about  nuffin.  But  I  tells  yer,  I 
voilldn't  be  there  behind  time  for  all  the 
vorld." 

"  Then  why  cannot  you  let  me  know  what 
it  is  you're  going  upon  ?" 

"  Becos  I  doesn't  choose.  Yer'll-  be  aston- 
ished." 

"How  so?" 

"Yer'll  see;  come,  step  out.'' 
Beaufort  muttered  au  oath  between  his 
teeth,   but  not   suiBcifently  loud    for    Sam 
Filcher  to  hear,  and  his  fears  and  anxiety 
increased. 

The  looks  of  t\\t  villiain  convinced  him 
that  he  had  some  guilty  design  in  contem- 
plation, and  his  coward  fears  made  him  fear 
the  Worst.  ■ 

And  then  the  idea  of  venturing  to  such  a 
place  as  the  City  of  York,  awakened  all  his 
dread  of  detection,  and  he  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  and  fears  which  crowded  upon  and 
distracted  his  brain. 

Again  the  words  of  Zara  recurred  to  his 
memory-j  and  his  terrors  increased  to  an 
almost  insupportable  degree. 

But  Mr.  Sam  Filcher  seemed  again  to  be 
perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  sung  song  after 
song  with  much  gusto,  and  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  himself,  until  he  had  com- 
pletely exhausted  his  stock,  which  was  rather 
an  extensive  one,  when  he  re-commenced, 
and  ran  through  the  whole  again,  with  much 
spirit. 

And  thus  they  continued  to  journey  on  at 
a  brisk  pace  for  some  miles,  until  entering 
upon  the  high  road,  after  proceeding  for 
some  distance  along  it,  they  suddenly  alight- 
ed upon  a  friendly  tavern,  which  was  open, 
and  before  the  door  of  which  Sam  immedi- 
ately halted, 

"  Ah,"  said  Sam,  congratulating  himself, 
"  this  is  jist  the  ticket ;  it's  vot  I've  been  a 
longing  to  see  for  this  here  hour  an  a  half. 
I  feels  rayther  peckish,  so  ve  may  as  veil 
have  summat  to  eat  an'  drink  here.  Vot  say 
yer,  captain  ?" 

Beaufort  raised  no  objection  to  this  sensi- 
ble proposition,  for  he  himself  felt  rather 
hungry,  so  they  walked  into  the  house  with- 
out any  further  hesitation,  and  called  for 
what  they  wanted. 


They  were  quickly  accommodated,  and  Mr. 
Sam  Filcher  the  more  especially,  enjoyed 
himself  right  heartily,  consumiug  as  much 
food,  and  luxuriating  in  as  much  drink  as 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
satisfy  any  moderate  appetite  for  a  couple  of 
days  at  the  least. 

"  Now  then  that  here's  over,''  he  said, 
when  he  had  come  to  the  conalusion  of  his 
meal,  "  as  time  is  on  the  ving,  as  Milton 
hobserwes  in  his  celebrayted  poem  of '  Obivey 
Chase,'  ve'd  better  step  it,  or  ve  shall  be  too 
late  for  the  sport,  which  'ud  be  a  mollan- 
choly  job." 

"  What  sport?''  eagerly  interrogated  Beau- 
fort, trusting  that  Sam  Filcher  was  now  more 
disj)osed  to  be  communicative  respecting  the 
important  business  which  called  him  to  York 
in  such  a  hurry. 

"Yer'll  know  that  by-an'-by,  I  tell  yer 
ag'in,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  to  tell  me  now?" 
asked  Beaufort,  impatiently. 

'•  Cos  it  don't  suit  me  to  do  so"  wias  Sam's 
provoking  aus\^/er ;  "  iasides,  I  vatits  yer  to 
have  a  agreeable  surprise." 

"A  surprise!" 

"Yes,  a  startler." 

"I  do  not  understand  you-," 

"  I  don't  vont  yer  to  do  sOi" 

"Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  looking  at  him 
suspiciously,  "  I  like  not  this  mystery.  It 
bodes  no  good,  and  I  have  my  misgivings." 

*'  In  coursd  yer  has,''  answered  Filcher, 
**  yer  alius  has,  a  a'  that  makes  yer  sich  a 
i'auk  cur  that  I'm  'shamed  on  yer.  How'' 
somdever,  I'm  only  a  goin'  to  take  yer  to  SB© 
ail  old  frifelid." 

"An  old  friend'?"  repeated  Beaufort,  still 
more  vexed  and  bewildered  at  the  ambiguity 
of  Sam. 

"  I  said  a  old  friend,''^  answered  Sam,  em- 
phatically. 

"  Who  do  you  mean.'' 

"  There,  yer  vonts  to  know  too  much,  all 
in  good  time,  captain.  But  come,  ve  must 
be  hoff." 

Beaufort  saw  that  it  was  quite  useless  to 
endeavour  to  elicit  anything  from  the  ruffian, 
so  he  put  no  further  questions  to  him,  and 
Sam  having  paid  the  reckoning  "like  a 
gemman,"  as  he  complimented  himself,  they 
left  the  room  in  which  they  had  been  sitting, 
and  walked  to  the  door  of  the  inn. 

Just  as  they  did  so,  a  light  cart,  driven  by 
a  simple-looking  countryman,  stopped  at  the 
door,  and  the  man  alighted  with  the  inten- 
tion of  getting  a  glass  of  something  to  drink. 

Sam  Filcher,  with  an  agreeable  smile  upon 
his  countenance,  walked  up  to  this  interest- 
ing bumpkin,  and  graciously  extending  his 
hand  to  him,  addressed  him  in  the  following 
familiar  and  polite  terms. 

"  Veil,  my  daisy,  now  who'd  a  thought  of 
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sesin'  of  yer?  haycorns  is  pleutiful,  an'  pigs 
is  a  pickin'  hup  a  bit,  an'  that  here's  the 
reason,  I  s'pose  as  yer  lookiu'  so  fresh  an' 
veil.  How's  yer  mortil  remains?  How's 
yer  blessed  mother?  How's  that  rewered 
pariental  father  of  your'n,  an'  is  yer  vife  all 
right,  an'  the  kids,  is  they  alive  an'  askreekiu' 
as  I  hopes  they  is,  cos  that's  the  only  vay  to 
henjoy  matteromony  an'  singel  blast — 
blessidness  T  mean.  Hixcuse  my  bad 
Friuch,  if  yer  please,  comirH  vith  pot  or  two, 
sev'ral plates,  mounlseer." 

The  interesting  countryman  before  men- 
tioned stared  aghast,  with  jaws  distended,  at 
this  remarkable  burst  of  eloquence,  and  was 
evidently  for  some  moments  at  a  loss  how  to 
express  his  admiration  of  the  gentleman  who 
could  with  the  greatest  possible  ease  imagin- 
able, make  such  an  oratorical  display,  and 
somewhat  in  the  dark,  at  the  same  time,  as 
to  what  he  meant,  although  he  had  a  vague 
idea  that,  at  the  least,  he  must  be  an  M.P., 
for  no  other  animal — he  considered,  and  we 
cannot  help  endorsing  his  opinion— could 
make  use  of  the  same  amount  of  nothing  and 
nonsense  in  the  same  short  space  ot  time, 

Sam  Filcher  smiled,  graciously,  the 
countryman  grinned  a  broad  grin,  so  broad, 
in  fact,  that  it  not  only  extended  all  over  his 
face — which  measured  some  inches  over  the 
curoumference  of  a  punch-bowl — but  even 
titillated  over  his  corpus,  agitating  con- 
vulsively his  smock-frock,  and  thence  de- 
scending to  the  place  where  his  calves  ought 
to  have  been,  only  they  had  died  an  untimely 
death  in  those  boots,  with  monstrous  soles, 
that  he  would  persist  in  having  thonged 
nearly  to  his  knees,  and  he  then  recovered 
himself  suflSciently  to  express  himself  in  the 
following  terms: — 

"  Ye  he's  a  rum  'un,  zur,  I  don't  com'  to 
ye  disactly,  coz  ye  zee's  I  bean't  no  scholard, 
but,  dang  it,  I  does  loike  ye  somehow,  coz 
yer  spak's  just  loike  squeerie,  my  measter 
that  be  ye  muu  know,  an'  I  be  his  nion, 
Boger  Eumple,  Eumple,  zeu,  that  be'st  my 
neame." 

"  I  know'd  it  vos,"  said  Sam,  again  grasp- 
ing the  hand  of  the  countryman — that  hand, 
which  from  its  size  and  symmety,  almost  de- 
served to  be  dignified  into  the  title  of  a  paw 
— and  shaking  it  so  vigorously  that  it  was 
really  marvellous  it  did  not  bring  hand,  with 
the  arm  attached  to  it,  from  socket,  "  I 
know'd  it  vos,  I'm  proud  to  see  yer,  Mister 
Eumple — vot  a  remarkably  pretty  name, 
ain't  it  captain  ? — I've  a  wery  pertickler  vish 
to  patternize  yer." 

Eoger  Eumple  did  not  understand  that 
■word  "  patternize"  in  either  its  literal,  or  any 
other  sense,  he  therefore  grinned  at  Sam 
Filcher  for  an  explanation,  which  the  latter 
gentleman  very  quickly  and  concisely  gave 
him. 


"  Ye're  agoin'  to  York,  ain't  yer  ?''  he  in- 
terrogated. 

"Ees,  zur,  dang  it  how  did  ye  know  that?" 
replied  Eoger  Eumple. 

"  Cos  I  knowed  it,''  was  the  very  explana- 
tory answer  of  Mr.  Sam  Filcher;  "I  and  my 
friend  here,  this  here  gemman,  is  a  goin' 
there  too,  an'  so  I  s'pose  if  I  Stan's  sumraat 
to  drink,  and  does  the  thing  vot  is  hansum, 
ve  can  have  a  lift  in  that  here  weheykle  of 
youi'n,  eh  ?" 

Eoger  Eumple  was  of  course,  quite  agree- 
able to  that,  so  the  bargain  was  struck  in- 
stanter,  the  drink  was  drunk,  and  so,  almost 
were  the  drinkers,  into  the  cart  jumped  Sam, 
Beaufort,  and  Eoger  Eumple,  and  off  they 
went  at  a  rattling  pace  along  the  road  to- 
wards the  good  City  of  York. 

"Great  doin's  in  York,  this  mornin',  isn't 
there,  Eoger?"  inquired  Sam, 

"Ees,  ees,"  replied  Eoger,  "  there  be  a 
mon  goin'  to  be  hung." 

Beaufort  shuddered,  fixed  his  eyes  keenly 
upon  Sam  Filcher,  and  remembering  the 
words  of  the  gipsy-girl,  shuddered  still  more. 

"Yes,"  said  Sam,  "that's  the  weryhidenty- 
cal  b'sness  as  calls  me  an'  my  pal  there,  ain,t 
it,  captain ?'     . 

"  Sam,"  replied  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of 
unmitigated  horror  and  disgust,  "  v/hat  devil's 
motive  has  prompted  you  to  this  ?" 

"  It's  my  fad,"  was  the  reply,  "  an'.I  hopes 
yer'Jl  enjoy  it." 

"  It  a  pretty  sight  to  make  a  holiday  on, 
bean't  it,  zur  ?"  observed  the  intellectual 
and  kind-hearted  Mi'.  Eoger  Eumple,  with  a 
heavy  sigh  at  the  same  time,  which  was 
meant,  no  doubt,  to  convey  his  regret  that 
the  said  "  pretty  sight"  did  not  occur  every 
day. 

"  Yes/'  answered  Sam,  "  wery  pretty,  an' 
wery  hinstruetiv  too,  speshully  vheii  the 
priucipul  hacter  does  his  part  to  rights,  an' 
arter  dancing  a  hornpipe  upon  summat, 
dances  a  hornpipe  upon  nuJBn,  an'  dies 
game,  an'  the  fogle  hunters  does  their  part 
vith  the  pockets,  of  hinnocent  hindiwiduals 
enjoyin'  of  their  treat  under  the  gallows, 
vhere  the  poor  devil  is  a  goin'  through  his 
performance,  an'  a  kickin  his  heels  about 
like  von  o'clock.  Wery  pretty  !  von  of  the 
noblest  horuimints  of  the  British  conster- 
tuishun." 

"  Wretch !  brutal  wretch !"  Beaufort  could 
not  help  exclaiming  at  this  frightful  speech 
from  tiie  lips  of  Filcher,  "  are  you  entirely 
lost  to  every  sense  of  decency  or  humanity?" 

"  Hold  hard,  captain,''  returned  Filcher, 
clenching  his  fists,  and  looking  what  he 
meant,  "  better  langidge,  if  yer  please,  vhen 
yer  undressin'  of  yerself  to  a  gemman,  or  yer 
might  chance  to  find  these  here  mawleys 
about  that  here  preshus  nob  of  yourn  in  not 
no  time  at  all,  an'  not  no  gammon,  and  that 
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hero's  a  wisit  as  I  raytlier  thinks  jer  vouldu't 
above  half  fancy." 

"  I'll  not  proceed  any  further,''  said  Beau- 
fort, juinj^iug  up  in  the  cart,  "  I  will  not  ac- 
company you  on  such  a  devil's  errand.'' 

"Butyervill,"  returned  Sam,  resolutely, 
laying  hold  of  the  skirt  of  Beaufort's  coat, 
and  pulling  him  back  into  his  seat;  "yer'll 
jist  do  as  I  thinks  proper,  an'  not  no  mis- 
take about  that  here  votsumdever,  so,  yer  see 
yer  might  as  veil  take  it  coolly." 

"  Be  ye  ill,  zur,  vary  ill?"  compassionately 
inquired  Eoger  Rumple,  giving  the  one  eyed 
horse  an  extra  dose  of  whipcord,  by  way  of 
aggravating  him  into  a  quicker  pace,  with 
the  full  sanction  and  approbation  of  Sam. 

"Yes,''  replied  the  latter  gentleman,  "  he 
is  rayther  narvous,  an'  he's  lost  a  tile,  so  take 
no  notice  vot  he  ses  or  does.  Mister  Eumple. 
He's  parfictly  harmless,  tho'  he  costes  me  no 
hend  hofi'  hanxiety  of  mind,  I  'shuve's  yer." 

"Ah!"  sighed  Roger  Rumple,  commiser- 
ating the  afflicted  one — that  is  to  say  Beau- 
fort— and  most  deeply  sympathising  with  his 
humane  keeper — that  is  to  say  Mr.  Sam 
Filcher  in  the  painful  position  he  was  placed 
in,  and  the  great  responsibility  which  rested 
upon  his  shoulders. 

As  for  the  unhappy  Beaufort,  feeling  but 
too  bitterly  the  power  which  Sam  Filcher 
held  over  him,  and  his  own  utter  inability  to 
resist  it,  he  could  only  endeavour  to  resign 
himself  to  his  fate,  although  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  agitated  ium  may  be  far 
better  imagined  than  described. 

"  Filcher,"  he  at  length  found  courage  to 
eay,  in  a  suiDplicatory  and  expostulatory 
tone,  "  let  us  not  go  to  York,  this  morning, 
at  any  rate." 

"Stufl"!''  returned  Sam,  "this  here's  the 
wery  mornin'  as  I  vishes  to  be  there,  an' 
means  to  be  there,  Ye're  a  flat,  captain,  au' 
don't  not  know  the  treat  I've  got  for  yer 
there." 

"  A  treat !"  faltered  out  the  wretched 
Beaufort,  with  a  look  of  the  most  undisguised 
horror  and  disgust. 

"Yes,  a  treat,"  repeated  Filcher,  "  that 
here  is  if  yer  only  knows  how  to  depreshiate 
it." 

"Forbear  !''  said  Beaufort,  "  villain 
though  I  confess  to  be  such  brutal  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  the  ignominous  fate  of 
a  guilty  wretch  like  ourselves,  is  most  revolt- 
ing to  my  ears.'' 

"  Now  then,"  exclaimed  Sam,  grasping 
him  fiercely  by  the  arm,  and  fixing  upon  him 
a  threatening  look,  "  yer'd  better  cut  it  at 
vonce,  yer  hunderstan's  me?  Vot  air  yer 
goin'  for  to  blow  the  gafi",  eh  ?" 

Beaufort  could  not  suppress  a  groan,  in 
the  agony  of  his  feelings. 

All  that  had  been  observed  by  Sam  Filcher 
and  Beaufort  was  perfectly  Geek  or  Hebrew 


to  the  simple  Roger  Rumple,  who  could  only 
stare  his  hardest,  and  gape  his  widest,  while 
he  continued  to  lash  the  one  eyed  horse  into 
a  still  quicker  pace,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Sam,  who  was  fearful  lest  by  the  least  de- 
lay he  might  lose  the  "  treat''  he  anticipated. 

"  Tvelve  o'clock's  the  usiwal  time,  isn't  it, 
friend  chawbacon?"  he  asked. 

The  said  "  chawbacon''  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  Yes,"  he  added,  "  that  be'st  the  time  as 
they  does  it  for  'em.'' 

"  An'  wery  kind  of  'em  too,"  remarked 
Sam,  "  to  giv'  a  poor  devil  time  to  get  his 
breakfast  afore  star  tin' on  sich  a  long  journey. 
Cut  along.  Master  Rumple.  Has  ve  much 
furderer  to  go  ?" 

"  Only  a  matter  of  five  mile  I  reckon,"  re- 
plied the  countryman ;  "  we  shall  soon  be 
there,  if  Jemy  keeps  a  goin'  as  he  is  now, 
but  sometimes  he  do  have  a  bit  of  a  knack  of 
stoppin'  short  like,  when  his  old  cough  do 
come  on,  and  dang  it,  it  be  no  use  to  try  to 
make  him  go  on  then." 

"Veil  then,"  said  Sam,  "he'd  better  not 
try  that  caper  jist  now,  that  here's  all  as  I'm 
got  to  say.     Go  along,  Jemy,  my  toolip." 

Jemy  seemed  to  understand  the  latter 
flattering  compliment,  and  to  feel  it  proudly, 
for  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  scampered 
along  the  road  like  steam. 

Beaufort  relapsed  into  silence  and  gloomy 
meditation,  and  Sam  Filcher  commenced 
singing  one  of  his  favourite  flash  ditties  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  with  which  Eoger 
Rumple  was  much  delighted,  and  applauded 
it  highly. 

As  they  approached  nearer  the  scene  where 
the  awful  tragedy  was  about  to  take  place, 
numerous  greedy  "  sight  seers,"  who  had 
come  near  and  far  to  gape  at  the  legal 
murder  of  a  fellow  creature,  and  luxuriate  in 
the  dying  agonies  of  the  unfortunate  wretch, 
might  be  seen  hurrying  along  the  road  with 
breathless  haste,  and  exhibiting  the  utmost 
possible  excitement.  Had  they  been  hasten 
ing  to  the  death  bed  of  some  rich  relation, 
and  their  whole  wordly  interests  were  in- 
volved in  their  punctuality  they  could  not 
have  shown  more  anxiety  than  they  did  on 
that  occasion,  such  unfortunately  is  the 
morbid  appetite  for  the  horrible  of  some 
individuals,  not  confined  to  what  are  so 
charitably  (?)  termed  the  "lower  classes," 
but  prevailing  far  more  extensively  among 
court  flunkies,  and  stifFstarched  crinolined, 
simpering,  mawkish,  dolls  of  the  aristocracy, 
bearing  in  their  forms,  something  resembling 
the  form  of  woman.  Jack  Ketch  and  his 
assistant  enlisting  all  their  sympathies  and 
admiration,  and  revered  by  them  as  the 
greatest  of  all  schoolmasters  ! 

Well,  they  "  pelted  along"  as  Sam  Filcher 
would  probably  have  described  it,  in  red  hot 
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liaste,  to  this  feast  of  the  gallows,  this  victim 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  this  banquet  of 
blood,  which  should  generate — if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  term — many  more  murderer's, 
and  consequently  many  more  such  luxurious 
repasts,  the  lower  rabble,  the  vulgar  admirers 
of  such  revolting  and  barbarous  exhibitions, 
and  every  moment  swelled  tlie  throng,  and 
every  moment  as  it  brought  them  nearer  to 
tha  scene  of  tlieir  anticipated  enjoyment,  the 
excitement  increased. 

Streams  of  individuals,  of  both  sexes — the 
fair  sex  by  far  outnumbering  those  of  the 
masculine  gender — poured  from  every  quarter, 
all  bound  for  the g alio ws-ti'ee,  and  the  mortal 
fruit  that  so  soon  was  to  hang  before  Iheir 
stratified  sight,  suspended  from  its  fatal 
branch. 

But  if  these  disciples  of  Calcraft,  or  any 
other  similar  lecturer  of  the  gallows,  smiled, 
chuckled,  and  indulged  in  tiieir  pleasant 
joke,  in  anticipation  of  "  the  treat" — it  being 
their  "  day  out" — the  broad  canopy  of  heaven 
did  not  look  approvingly,  nor  did  the  bright 
sun  deign  them  more  than  a  casual  beam  to 
cheer  them  on  their  weary  way  to  the  place 
of  instruction,  and  the  presence  of  the  school- 
master. 

Dense  masses  of  clouds  hung  upon  the 
horizon,  and  all  in  nature  bore  an  aspect  in 
perfect  unison  v/ith  the  awful  event  which 
was  so  shortly  to  take  place,  murder,  7iot  "in 
the  eye  of  the  law,"  but  legalised  for  "the 
furtherence  of  the  ends  of  justice." 

Nice  distinction,  but  very  hard  of  di- 
gestion. 

The  reader  will  understand  us  not  to  be 
advocates  of  criminals,  but  denouncers  of  the 
barbarous  law — so  opposed  to  the  enlighten- 
ment, the  civilsatioa  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury —  which  makes  the  gallows-tree  so 
prolific  of  criminals,  sending  so  many  guilty 
vrretches  into  eternity  without  time  for  re- 
morse or  repentance. 

Well,  the  stream  of  hungry  "  sight  seers,'' 
hurried  on,  and  so  did  the  cart  containing 
Eoger  Eumple,  the  amiable  Mr.  Sam  Filcher, 
and  his  trembling  associate  in  crime,  Beau- 
fort, and  at  length  the  place  where  the  solemu 
performance  for  the  amusement  of  his 
Majesty's  liege  subjects  was  to  be  celebrated 
was  approached  so  near,  that  the  hour  of 
eleven  might  be  heard  to  peal  from  the  bell 
of  York  Minster,  and  the  impatience  and  ex- 
citement to  reach  the  fatal  spot,  in  con- 
sequence increased. 

'•Guv  Jemy  a  clip  or  two  under  the  flank 
jist  to  vake  him  hup,"  kindly  suggested  Sam, 
"  or  ve  shall  never  get  there  in  time  for  the 
sport,  an'  that  here'al  be  a  ser'ous  disapp'int- 
ment." 

Roger  complied  with  this  request,  and  Jemy 
was  lashed  into  becoming  speed,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Filcher,    but    quite  the 


reverse  of  Beaufort,  who,  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proached the  place  of  execution,  felt  his  fears 
and  misgivings  increase. 

"  I  vonder  vhether  he'll  die  a  brick,"  said 
Sam  ;  "I  thinks  as  how  he  vill,  I  shall  feel 
ashamed  of  him  if  he  doesn't." 

This  was  said  in  a  soliloquising  ajid  under- 
tone, and  not  intended  for  the  ears  of  either 
of  his  companions,  Roger  Rumple  in  particu- 
lar, and  the  latter  did  not  hear  it,  paying  no 
attention  to  anything  but  Jeny  and  the  per- 
sons rushing  along  the  road,  but  Beaufort 
did,  and  the  words  made  him  shudder  with  a 
still  stranger  feeling  of  hori'or  and  disgust, 
which  he  did  not  endeavour  to  conceal, 

"  Filcher,"  he  said,  fixing  upon  him  a 
penetrating  look,  "  what  fresh  torture  have 
you  in  store  for  me  ?" 

"  Torter,"  repeated  the  brutal  wretch,  "  I 
tell  yer  ag'iu  it'll  be  a  treat,  that  is,  if  he 
only  jist  hacts  as  I  hexpicts  he  vill." 

"He,"  gasped  Beaufort,  in  breathless  anx- 
iety, "you  know  him  then?" 

"  In  course  I  does,  an'  so  do  yer,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Tell  me,  tell  me,  I  beg  of  you,"  said 
Beaufort,  "  who  is  he  ? — what's  his  name  ? 
for  what  is  he  about  to  suffer?" 

"  There,"  replied  Sara,  impatiently,  "  don't 
bother  me.  Yer'll  know  presently.  Ah,  poor 
feller,  his  time's  wery  nigh  come,  an'  I  vish 
it  vosn't ;  but  it  can't  be  helped,  an'  it's  vot 
ve  must  all  come  to  as  a  nat'ral  konsekens." 

This  might  have  been  very  consolatory  to 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Filcher,  but  it  was  far  dif- 
ferent to  that  of  Beaufort,  who  at  that  mo- 
ment felt  as  if  he  was  being  conveyed  to 
execution  himself. 

And  now  the  journey  was  so  nearly  ac- 
complished, that  they  could  catch  an  indis- 
tinct view  of  York  castle,  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, and  could  even  hear  the  confused 
hum  and  buzz  from  the  voices  of  the  vast 
multitude  that  for  hours  had  been  gathering 
to  witness  the  frightful  speotacle. 


CHAPTER  CIV. 

THE    LAST   MOMENTS   OF  A   CRIMINAL. 

A  quarter  to  twelve  I  A  black  sky  above, 
a  black  scaffold,  surmounting  a  black,  grim 
looking  portion  of  York  Castle — that  dread 
building  where,  like  at  London's  Newgate, 
so  many  wretched  criminals  have  been  pub- 
licly strangled — a  dense  mass  of  gaping, 
anxious,  impatient  men,  women,  aye,  and 
even  children;  ribald  jokes,  coarse  laughter, 
fearful  oaths;  pick-pockets  busy;  pushing, 
driving,  eager  waching  of  the  clock,  and  half 
muttered  curses  at  the  tedious  slowness  of 
the   hour;    imagine  all  this,  and  you  will 
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have  a  pretty  faitliful  picture  of  the  place  of 
execution  on  that  fatal  morning. 

It  was  there,  and  to  that  enlightened  and 
willing  congregation,  that  the  moral  lessen 
of  the  gallows  was  to  be  taught.  It  was 
there  that  murder  was  to  be  prevented  in 
future  by  the  legal  perpetration  of  another, 
and  thousands  were  to  be  gratified  by  tlie 
interesting  sight. 

Still  more  dense  became  the  crowd  of  im- 
patient spectators,  still  louder  became  the 
buzz  and  hum  of  human  voices,  and  still 
nearer  the  band  moved  towards  the  fatal 
hour  of  twelve. 

How  short  a  time  remained  between  the 
wretched  criminal  and  eternity. 

And  now  the  death  bell  sent  forth  its  dis- 
mal knell,  giving  fearful  note  of  the  approach 
of  the  unfortunate  culprit  to  his  doom  ;  and 
all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  black  scaffold, 
and  the  door  from  which  the  poor  wretch 
was  to  issue  on  to  it,  and  the  excitement  that 
then  prevailed  was  indescribable. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  the  cart  con- 
taining Sam  Filcher,  Beaufort  and  the  driver, 
arrived  at  the  scene,  and  made  its  way,  re- 
gardless of  the  crowd,  to  an  elevated  spot  of 
ground  immediately  opposite  the  scaffold. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  "  here  ve  air,  anyhow, 
an'  there's  the  door  vhere  he'll  come  out, 
an'  there's  the  beam  from  which  he'll  have 
to  dangle,  poor  fellow,  an'  there's  the  rojje 
that — " 

"  Cease,  brutal  wretch,  hardened  mis- 
creant, cease,"  interrupted  Beaufort,  worked 
up  to  a  pitch  of  the  most  uncontrollable 
horror  and  excitement,  "  dare  you  with  the 
gallows  before  you,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
frightful  doom  which  is  your  due,  and  which 
you  know  not  how  soon  awaits  you,  thus  in- 
dulge your  fiendish  appetite  ?" 

"  Hold  hard,"  returned  Filcher,  with  a 
look  which  made  Beaufort  tremble,  "  for  it 
might  happen  if  yer  continny  to  go  on  at 
that  rate,  I  might  say  a  vord  or  two,  not 
in  a  whisper  nayther,  vhich  'ud  not  be  bex- 
actly  pleasant  to  yer,  I  dare  say." 

Beaufort  drew  himself  back  in  the  cart, 
and  fairly  groaned  again  in  the  intensity  of 
bis  anguish  and  terror.  Sam  Filcher  looked 
upon  him  for  a  moment  with  the  most 
supreme  contempt,  and  then  directed  his 
whole  attention  to  the  scaffold. 

.  "  Ve've  got  a  capital  place,"  be  remarked, 
"and  shall  have  a  fust  rate  view.  Vot  a 
preshus  vhile  it  is  afore  that  hand  moves  to 
the  time.  There's  the  bell  ag'in,  an'  there's 
twelve  of  'em.  Now  for  it.  Keep  them 
here  blessed  hogles  of  yourn  hopen,  captain, 
an'  yer  shall  see  vot  yer  shall  see." 

Tw'elve  o'clock,  solemnly,  dismally  it  peal- 
ed forth,  and  ere  its  last  tone  had  died 
away,  and  amidst  disgusting  cries  of  "bats 
off,''  intermingled  with  oaths,  the  sheriffs  and 


the  executioner  made  their  appearance  on 
the  scaffold,  and  were  quickly  followed  by 
the  chaplain,  reading  the  burial  service  in 
solemn  monotonous  tones,  and  the  doomed 
man,  with  tottering  steps,  and  face  up- 
turned towards  the  black  sky  which  seemed 
to  frown  despair  upon  him. 

The  excitement  of  the  crowd  was  now 
at  fever  heat,  and  the  buzz  of  human  voices 
became  bewildering,  but  not  one  among 
that  gaping  multitude  was  half  so  painfully 
excited  as  Beaufort,  who  fixed  his  eyes  ap- 
palled upon  the  wretched  man  about  to 
suffer,  though  he  was  unable  at  first  to 
abtain  a  distinct  view  of  his  features,  but 
his  form  was  strangely  familiar  to  him. 

"  That's  him,"  said  Sam  Filcher,  grasping 
Beaufort  by  the  arm ;  "  don't  yer  recollect 
him,  captain?  He  don't  look  kevite  so 
fresh  and  veil  as  he  used  to  do,  an'  he 
seems  rayther  down  upon  his  luck,  poor 
feller.  Keep  yer  pluck  up,  Bob,"  shouted 
the  brutal  ruffian,  "it'll  soon  be  all  over." 

Bob ! — that  name  fell  upon  the  ears  of 
Beaufort  with  electrical  and  paralysing  effect 
— an  exclamation  of  horror  escaped  his  lips 
when  he  caught  a  distinct  view  of  the  cul- 
prit's ghastly  features,  as  the  executioner 
proceeded  to  perform  his  revolting  office, 
and  he  trembled  convulsively. 

It  was  the  unfortunate  though  guilty 
Jarvey  Bob,  before  introduced  to  the  reader, 
who  having  found  it  prudent  to  retreat 
from  London,  was  guilty  of  the  double  crimes 
of  robbery  and  murder,  and  being  appre- 
hended, was  convicted  on  his  trial,  on  the 
most  indisputable  evidence,  and  consequently 
sentenced  to  the  dreadful  death  he  was  now 
about  to  suffer. 

Nothing  could  be  more  awful  than  his  ap- 
pearance at  that  moment;  the  terror  of  death 
was  fully  and  frightfully  depicted  in  his  livid 
countenance,  his  glassy  eyes,  his  quivering 
limbs  and  clenched  hands.  But  an  instant 
be  cast  a  despairing  l©ok  upon  the  gaping 
crowd — it  was  his  last;  the  executioner  hav- 
ing adjusted  the  fatal  halter,  drew  the  cap 
over  his  face,  and  the  drop  fell;  there  was  a 
convulsive  heaving  of  the  chest,  the  legs 
were  drawn  up  in  agony,  a  spasmodic  move- 
ment and  raising  of  the  hands,  and  the 
world  had  closed  on  the  poor  guilly  wretch 
for  ever. 

The  hangman  had  taught  the  lesson  of  the 
gallows,  and  no  doubt  with  excellent  moral 
effect,  if  so  it  might  be  judged  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  sight-seers.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary thrill  of  horror  ran  through  a  small 
portion  of  the  vast  and  motley  assemblage, 
a  woman  or  two  fainted — whetlier  from  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  dreadful  spectacle 
they  had  just  witnessed,  or  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd  we  cannot  undertake  to  say — fel- 
lows with  stentorian  lungs  bawled  "  the  last 
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dying  speech  and  confesliun ;  life,  k'racter' 
and  dying  behaviour  of  the  poor  infortinate 
iiiallyfactor  vot  vos  hexicuted  this  morning, 
&c.,"  reported  and  printed  the  day  before,  a 
little  urchin  or  two  were  trampled  under  foot 
— several  others  were  detected  in  the  act  of 
picking  pockets,  there  were  two  or  three 
spirited  pugilistic  encounters ;  oaths,  and 
disgusting  jokes  were  bandied  freely  about, 
and  there  was  the  lifeless  body  of  a  fellow 
creature  swinging  in  the  air  before  their  eyes, 
where  it  would  remain  for  one  hour  for  their 
especial  enjoyment. 

Happy  sight-seerSj  to  have  so  rich  a  treat 
provided  for  ye. 

"  Veil,"  observed  Sam  Filcher,  sentimen- 
tally, "  so  there's  a  end  of  poor  Jarvey  Bob. 
Who'd  ha  thought  he'd  ha'  been  sifch  a  flat 
as  to  step  out  of  his  line,  an'  wenture  his 
hand  in  a  b'sness  he  vosn't  cut  out  for,  an' 
vhich  he  know'd  nuffin  about?  He  vos 
hambishus,  he  vos,  an  yer  see  the  koasikens. 
Veil  its  a  wery  great  consolation  to  think  as 
how  he  died  so  easy." 

"  Heartless,  reckless,  hardened  villain," 
exclaimed  the  disgusted  and  horrorstruck 
Beaufort,  again  unable  to  control  the  excite- 
ment, or  to  suppress  the  expression  of  his 
feelings,  "  you  have  gratified  your  inhuman 
taste,  and  you  have  succeeded  in  torturing 
me  to  madness ;  surely  you  must  be  satisfied 
now.     Let  us  begone." 

"All  in  good  time,  captain,"  returned 
Sam,  coolly,  "  don't  be  in  sich  a  hurry,  an' 
in  sich  a  passion.  Ve  ought  to  see  the  end 
of  poor  Bob,  an'  he  ain't  cut  down  yet." 

"Miscreant! — I  will  no  longer  remain,  let 
the  consequences  be  whatever  they  may," 
exclaimed  Beaufort,  jumping  from  the  cart 
before  Sam  could  attempt  to  prevent  him, 
and  endeavouring  to  force  his  way  through 
the  crowd  from  the  spot. 

"  Hallo  !  damn  yer  stop  !''  shouted  Sam, 
as  he  sprang  from  the  cart,  and  following 
him,  grasped  him  fiercely  by  the  collar,  much 
to  the  astonishment  and  curiosity  of  the  by- 
standers, "  yer  infernal  cur,  I  say,  or  yer'll 
stand  a  wery  good  chance  to  be  the  next  to 
dangle  from  that  here  beam.  So  you  thought 
to  step  it,  did  yer  ?  Guv  me  the  double,  eh  ? 
Valker ! — I  'spects  yer  too  much  to  let  yer 
do  that  here.  I  tells  yer,  ve'll  not  niver  part, 
captain,  uo  not  niver — ve'll  live  an  die  to- 
gether.'' 

"  Mercy,  Filcher,  mercy,"  implored  the 
agonised  Beauibrt,  still  more  terrified  at  his 
threats,  and  the  attention  they  were  exciting 
among  many  of  the  crowd  who  seemed  to 
eye  them  with  looks  of  suspicion. 

"  Mercy  be  damned  !  "  returned  the  brutal 
rufiian,  still  holding  him  by  the  collar,  and 
looking  at  him  menacingly;  "  ye're  a  dri- 
vellin'  snivellin'  fool,  that's  vot  yer  air,  and 
if  poor  Bob  could  only  look  from  hunder 


that  here  night-cap  at  yer,  bless'd  if  he 
vouldn't  blush  for  yer.  But  kim  along  vith 
yer,  it's  no  use  a  standin'  patterin'  here,  I 
see.     Good  bye.  Bob." 

With  this  touching  and  feeling  farewell, 
the  amiable  Sam  Filcher  elbowed  his  way 
with  Beaufort,  through  the  crowd,  and  turn- 
ing a  corner  they  lost  sight  of  the  prison. 

All  this  had  been  quite  a  mystery  to  Eoger 
Eumple,  a  mystery  which  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  penetrate,  but  he  had  a  vauge 
notion  that  Sam  and  Beaufort  were  no  better 
than  they  ought  to  be,  and  although  he  was 
not  over  particular  himself,  he  was  not  at  all 
sorry  when  the  two  worthies  quitted  his  cart. 

The  hour  for  the  ghastly  exhibition  elaps- 
ed, the  body  was  cut  down,  the  crowd  began 
slowly  to  disperse,  only  a  few  remaining  be- 
hind to  have  a  last  longing  look  at  the 
gallows,  and  thus  ended  the  hangman's  moral 
lesson. 


CHAPTER  CV. 

THE    PEOGRESS    OF   SAM   AND   BEAaFORT. 

And  now,  immediately  after  the  frightful 
scene  we  have  faintly  described  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  the  dark  clouds  which  had  be- 
fore obscured  the  horizon  dispersed,  and  the 
golden. monarch  of  the  day  broke  forth  in  full 
S23leudour,  as  if  it  had  before  refused  to  shine 
upon  the  legal  crime  which  had  just  been 
perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  a  brutally 
ignorant  multitude,  who  as  soon  as  the  sight 
was  over  departed  from  the  gallows  to  get 
drunk  at  the  various  taverns. 

Sam,  much  to  the  relief  of  his  wretched, 
and  conscience  stricken  comj)anipu,  avoided 
the  city,  and  striking  into  the  fields  as 
speedily  as  possible,  hurried  on,  forcing 
Beaufort  along  with  him  in  no  very  friendly 
or  gentle  manner,  and  fixing  upon  him  any- 
thing but  agreeable  looks. 

"  Veil,  air  yer  satisfied  now?"  he  demanded, 
when  they  had  got  to  some  distance  from 
the  place  of  execution. 

Beaufort  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  in 
a  supplicating  manner,  but  returned  no 
answer. 

"Now,''  continued  Filcher,  after  a  brief 
pause,  and  with  a  look  of  the  most  ineftable 
contempt,  "  don't  yer  think  as  how  ye're  a 
pretty,  cowardly,  damned  'umbug,  eh  ?" 

This  was  rather  complimentary,  certainly, 
but  Beaufort  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  it 
duly,  or  if  he  did,  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  reply  to  it,  and  Sam  went  on : — 

"  Don't  yer  think  that  yer  desarves  to  be 
kick'd,  or  vhipped  at  a  cart's-tail  or  to  staa' 
in  the  jfillory,  or  to  be  dragged  through  a 
horse  pond  ?     Don't  yer,  yer  warmint,  eh?'' 
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Neither  of  these  suggestions  met  with  the 
decided  approhatiou  of  Beaufort,  so  he  still 
remained  silent,  althougli  he  winced  under 
the  coarse  rebukes  and  abuse  of  Filcher,  and 
never  had  he  felt  his  degraded  position  more 
keenly. 

"  Veil,  if  yer  ar'n't  ashamed  of  yourself  I 
is,"  resumed  Filcher,  "  for  sich  a  rare  spici- 
mint  of  a  rank  out  an'  out  mongrel,  I  never 
seed  afore.  Vy  I  'spose  if  yer  vos  to  see  a 
dog  hangin'  it  vould  frighten  yer  into  fits, 
an'  how  vill  it  be  then  vhen  it  comes  to  yer 
own  turn,  vhich  in  course  it  vill  do  von  of 
these  here  blessed  fine  morning's?" 

"  Spare  me,  Sam,  I  beseech  you  spare  me !" 
said  the  distracted  Beaufort,  in  tones  of  the 
most  earnest  supplication. 

"Spare  yer!"  repeated  the  villain,  dis- 
dainfully ;  "  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  vot  the  devil 
should  I  sj) are  yer  for?  Did  ever  any  von 
see  sich  a  trembling  thing  to  call  himself  a 
man  ?     Bah  !  I  despises  yer." 

"  Why  then  not  suffer  me  to  leave  you  ?" 

"  I'd  sooner  blow  yer  brains  out,  that  here 
is,  if  yer  should  'appen  to  have  any  left, 
vhich  I  doesn't  much  think  yer  have." 

"  What  is  it  you  would  have  of  me?" 
eagerly  interrogated  Beaufort. 

"Vot,  vhy  hact  like  a  man,  an'  a  pluck'd 
von,  too,  an'  do  as  I  tell  yer.  An'  hark  yer, 
yer  must  do  so,  an'  I  must  hav'  no  more  of 
tbis  here  damned  nonsense,  or  yer'll  have 
good  cause  to  repent  it,  jist  put  that  here  in 
yer  pipe  an'  smoke  it,  vill  yer?  An'  re- 
member that  ould  Sam  Filcher's  not  to  be 
caught  snoozin',  an'  that  he's  a  man  of  his 
vord." 

Beaufort  groaned. 

"  Oh,  Filcher,''  he  said,  "  why  will  you 
persist  in  taking  such  a  fiendish  delight  in 
torturing  me  ?  What  motive  could  you  have 
in  dragging  me  to  the  dreadful  scene  we  have 
just  witnessed  ?  And  why  conceal  from  me 
the  name  of  tlie  wretched  man  who  was  about 
to  suffer?" 

"  Vhy,"  replied  the  ruffian,  "  it  vos  rayther 
a  funny  vhim  of  mine,  to  be  sure ;  but  it's  a 
vay  I've  got,  an'  I  can't  help  it,  I  vos  larnt 
60,  I  s'poae.  Asides,  didn't  I  tell  yer  as  how 
I  meant  to  guv  yer  a  agreeabel  surprise  ? 
An'  didn't  I  do  so,  yer  hungrateful  feller  ?  ' 

"Sam,  you  have  driven  me  half  mad." 

"  Vot  a  pity.  I'm  sorry  lor  that  here.  But 
yer  ain't  kevite  raving,  yet,  air  yer  ?" 

"  You  mock  me." 

"  Vot  else  do  yer  desarve.'' 

"  Oh,  Filcher,  surely  you  cannot  be  so  en- 
tirely destitute  of  every  feeling  of  humanity. 
The  ghastly  looks  of  our  former  associate  in 
crime,  when  he  came  upon  the  scaffold,  and 
his  dying  agonies  will  never  more  be  absent 
from  my  appalled  sight,  and  the  blood  freezes 
in  my  veins  with  horror  at  the  recollection 
of  them.'' 


"Psha!  how  the  devil  would  yer  have  e 
feller  die,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  For  mj 
own  part  I  thought  as  how  he  stepp'd  it  very 
kevietly ;  and  I  only  hopes  as  how  I  may 
snufi'  it  as  comfortably,  vhen  it  comes  to  my 
turn.  Poor  Jarvey  Bob,  he  vill  never  re- 
move any  more  svag.  Many's  the  job  he 
and  I  have  had  together,  and  many  a  glorious 
lush  ve  have  had,  niver,  niver  to  have  more. 
no,  not  niver.  Ah,  it  is  wery  molloncholy  to 
think  on." 

The  tender-hearted  Mr.  Sam  Filcher  was 
almost  overpowered  by  his  feelings  as  these 
dismal  thoughts  arose  to  his  mind,  and  he 
sighed  deeply. 

"Ah,  veil,"  he  said,  after  awhile,  "  it  can't 
be  helped,  so  vot  is  the  use  of  grieving; 
Now  then,  captain,  have  yer  recovered  yer- 
self  yet?" 

Beaufort  could  not  answer,  he  was  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  brutal  obser- 
vations  Sam  made  use  of. 

"  Still  funking,"  said  Sam,  "  bless'd  it' 
ever  I  seed  sich  a  feller  in  my  life.  There 
is  no  getting  yer  to  keep  yer  pecker  hup, 
not  no  how.  But  I  knows  vot's  good  for 
yer  complaint;  so  step  out — kirn  along,  an' 
tlie  first  crib  ve  meets  vith,  ve'll  have  a 
drop  or  two  of  summat  to  drink  on  the 
strength  of  this  here  b'sness,  vhich'il  do  us 
good  an'  'wigorate  our  spirits." 

Beaufort  had  nothing  to  say  against  this, 
for  he  really  felt,  after  the  terror  and  ex- 
citement he  had  undergone,  to  require  some 
refreshment. 

They  therefore  quickened  their  speed, 
making  their  way  to  the  nearest  town  or 
village  they  might  meet  with. 

And  as  they  proceeded  Beaufort  resigned 
himself  to  the  most  torturing  and  dismal 
reflections,  and  every  moment  did  his  fears 
and  his  agitation  increase. 

The  frightful  scene  he  had  so  lately  wit' 
nessed  was  again  presented  to  his  imagi- 
nation, and  again  he  beheld  tlie  ghastly, 
livid  features  and  despairing  looks  of  the 
wretched  criminal,  and  saw  his  dreadful 
dying  agonies.  And  to  add  to  the  horroi 
and  anguish  of  his  feelings,  the  strange  and 
proj)hetic  words  of  Zara,  the  gipsy  girl,  re- 
curred most  forcibly  to  his  memory. 

And  then  the  fear  he  entertained  of  hia 
hardened  associate  in  guilt,  Sam  Filcher,  was 
increased  tenfold  by  his  recent  brutal  con- 
duct, and  the  threats  lie  had  held  out,  and 
he  could  not  even  look  upon  him  without  a 
shudder  of  horror. 

Sam,  however,  did  not  appear  to  take 
much  notice  of  him,  or  if  he  did  it  was  only 
to  exult  at  the  misery  he  knew  he  was  en- 
during. 

They  continued  to  walk  for  some  time, 
without  meeting  with  the  place  they  wanted, 
and  Filcher's  patience  began  to  get  exhausted. 


"Vhy  the  devil  don't  they  have  more 
houses  of  'commodashun  for  gemmen  like 
ourselves,  in  this  here  part  of  the  country  ?" 
he  said;  "if  they'd  got  any  feelings  of  hu- 
manity about  'em  they  vould.  If  I  don't 
get  a  rewiver  afore  long  I  shall  swoon  to  a 
certainty.  I  vish  ve'd  only  gone  into  the 
city  arter  poor  Bob  vos  topp'd,  an'  ve  should 
have  been  as  right  as  a  trevit  in  no  time." 

"  Yes,"  remarked  Beaufort,  -who  was  mak- 
ing a  strong  effort  to  recover  himself,  and  to 
shake  of  the  cowardly  fears  that  had  so  long 
beset  him,  "  and  perhaps  we  should  not  have 
found  ourselves  quite  as  right  as  a  trevit,  as 
you  call  it,  but  accommodated  in  a  manner 
that  would  not  be  exactly  agreeable  to  either 
of  us,  namely,  in  the  cell  of  a  prison." 

"  Ye're  alius  fearin'  of  summat,"  returned 
Sam,  "  a  guilty  conscience  I  s'pose,  vhich 
No.  4*7. 


never  troubles  me,  that's  von  comfort.  Ve've 
nuffin  to  fear  in  this  here  disguise,  if  yer 
fears  doesn't  blow  the  gaflp;  so  yer'd  better 
mind  what  ye're  about." 

"  It  is  your  fool-hardiness  that  is  more 
likely  to  betray  us,  "  said  Beaufort,  "  your 
rash  conduct  has  already  frequently  placed 
us  in  the  greatest  danger.  What  right  had 
we,  if  we  studied  our  own  safety,  to  have 
ventured  to  be  present  at  the  frightful  and 
revolting  scene  we  have  just  witnessed,  and 
which  I  would  rather  have  lost  a  fortune,  if 
I  had  one,  than  have  seen?  I  fancied  that 
I  saw  the  eyes  of  several  of  the  persons  fixed 
narrowly  upon  our  features,  as  though  they 
had  some  suspicion  of  our  real  characters, 
even  if  they  did  not  know  who  we  really  are." 

"Ye're  alius  a  fancyin'  of  summat,  cos 
ye're  a  fool,"  returned  Sam  Filcher,  ia  his 
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usual  bland  and  flattering  strain,  "  an'  uufiQn 
not  never  comes  on  it.  But  enufi"  of  that 
here;  I  sees  smoke  above  the  trees  yonder, 
so  ve're  not  far  LofF  some  town  or  willage, 
that  here's  kevite  sartin;  so  our  vants  vill 
soon  he  relieved,  I  dare  say,  that  is  if  ve  air 
only  hicky." 

Sam  was  right,  for  after  proceeding  for 
ahout  five  minutes  in  the  direction  from 
■which  they  noticed  the  curling  smoke  evi- 
dently from  chimney-pots,  and  making  their 
way  in  between  them,  they  came  in  sight  of 
a  rural  village,  and  at  the  entrance  of  which 
was  a  quiet,  homely-looking  hostelrie,  and 
■which  seemed  to  invite  the  traveller  to  rest 
and  lefreshmient. 

"Lucky  at  last,  by  Jewpeter  !"  exclaimed 
the  delighted  Sam  Fileher,  "  ve  shall  be  all 
right  here  I  can  see.  Now,  captain,  jist  yer 
please  to  brighten  hup  that  here  gloomy  m.ug 
of  your'n,  vill  yer,  an'  put  on  yer  best  man- 
ners, else  yer  an'  I  might  chance  to  tumble 
out." 

Beaufort  made  no  promise;  he  did  not 
even  condescend  an  answer  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  they  walked  towards  the  inn. 


CHAPTEE  CVI. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  COTTAGE    OF  DAME   MALVERN. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  alarming  adven- 
ture of  our  heroine  and  Amy  Ashford  with 
the  villains  Filcher  and  Beauiort,  as  related 
in  a  previous  chapter,  caused  them  consider- 
able excitement,  and  it  was  some  time  ere 
they  could  recover  theniselves  from  the  feel- 
ings of  disgust  and  indignation  which  the 
daring  and  insolent  conduct  of  the  ruffians 
on  that  occasion  had  naturally  created  in 
their  bosoms. 

Henry  lelt  astonished,  after  the  crimes 
they  had  committed,  and  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  officers  of  justice' — but  in 
vain — lor  so  long  a  time  to  discover  them, 
that  they  should  have  ventured  to  enter  a 
neighbourhood  where  they  were  known  so 
well,  and  he  could  only  imagine  that  it  must 
have  been  some  very  powerful  motive  that 
could  have  induced  them  to  do  so,  and  he  at 
once  saw  the  necessity  of  being  on  his  guard 
in  case  of  gome  threatened  danger. 

In  the  first  place,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
make  the  magistrates  acquainted  with  all 
the  particulars,  so  that  they  might  issue  such 
instructions  as  might  lead  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  villains,  and  be  the  means  of 
bringing  them  at  last  to  that  punishment 
which  they  so  lichly  merited,  but  had  so  long 
escaped. 

Several  clays  elapsed  after  this  event  with- 
out anything  more  occurring  to  excite  the 


alarm  or  uneasiness  of  the  inmates  of  the 
farm  ;  their  principal  anxiety  being  of  course 
for  poor  old  Mark  Mayfield,  who  continued 
in  m.uch  the  same  state,  the  physicians  who 
attended  him  being  unable  to  hold  out  to  our 
heroine  or  her  friends  any  very  flattering 
hopes  of  his  ultim.ate  recovery.  In  fact  from 
the  time  which  had  elapsed,  and  the  settled 
form  v/hich  his  unfortunate  malady  had  as- 
sumed, such  an  event  appeared  to  be  highly 
improbable.  ^f 

Our  heroine  endeavoured  to  resign  herself 
to  the  will  of  heaven,  and  to  bear  this  trying 
misfortune  with  all  the  fortitude  she  could, 
although  she  had  a  most  difficult  task  to  ac- 
coDiplish  to  do  so. 

V.'hile  Henry  was  busily  occupied  at  the 
farm,  which  prospered  daily,  Phoebe  and 
Amy  frequently  paid  a  visit  to  the  once  happy 
cottage  in  which  the  former  was  born,  and 
which  was  so  closely  associated  with  all  her 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  in  the  conversation 
old  Danie  Malvern,  the  present  occupier  of 
it,  they  passed  many  a  pleasant  hour. 

Dame  Malvern  was  a  most  intelligent 
and  amiable  woman,  and  had  evidently  seea 
far  more  prosperous  and  happy  days  than 
those  v/hich  she  now  enjoyed,  although  they, 
as  she  said,  "  thanks  to  Squire  Stubbles  and 
good  Master  Ashford,  who  saw  that  she  did 
not  want  for  anything,  were  far  happier  than 
she  had  a  right  to  expect." 

The  old  woman  had  also  experienced  her 
share  of  sorrow,  to  which  she  frequently  al- 
luded  in  the  course  of  the  different  conversa- 
tions she  at  times  held  with  our  heroine  and 
Amy,  and  they  had  often  felt  a  curiosity  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
her  history ;  and  one  day  when  she  appeared 
disposed  to  be  more  communicative  than 
usual  they  warmly  urged  their  request. 

"Alas,  my  dear  children,"  said  the  dame, 
"  the  tale  I  have  to  relate  is  one  indeed  re- 
l^lete  with  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  romantic  events  that  jjerhajDS  were  ever 
recorded.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  dis- 
mal history,  a  tale  of  domestic  sorrows,  and 
heart-rending  suffering,  and  I  fear  it  is  but 
ill  calculated  to  interest  you." 

Our  heroine  and  her  compainion  assured 
her  to  the  contrary,  and  of  their  anxiety  to 
hear  it,  if  it  would  not  be  intruding  too 
much  upon  her  to  relate  it,  and  the  old  wo- 
man then  observed — 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  and  relates  more  to 
the  misfortunes  of  my  poor  mother  than  my- 
self, and  I'm  fearful  that  I  shall  tire  your 
patience  before  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of 
it.  I  am  now  a  very  aged  woman,  nearly 
eighty  winters  have  rolled  over  my  head,  and 
more  than  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  principal  events  that  I  am  about  to  relate 
occurred,  and  most  of  which  were  told  me 
by  my  mother;  but  they  live  in  my  memory, 
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and  must  continue  to  do  so  till  the  grave 
shall  close  over  my  remains." 

The  curiosity  of  Phoebe  and  Amy  was 
more  than  ever  excited  by  the  observations 
of  Dame  Malvern,  and  they  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  commencement  of  her  narrative, 
which,  however,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
relating  in  our  own  language. 

DAME  Malvern's  tale. 

Keader,  be  pleased  to  imagine  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  localities  in  a  rural  district  of 
the  North  of  England,  with  a  pretty  village 
surrounded  by  romantic  scenery;  an  old 
water-mill,  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey  at  a 
short  distance,  green  pastures  with  sheep, 
horses,  and  oxen  grasing  thereon,  ripening 
corn-fields,  a  peaceful  valley,  a  flowing 
streamlet,  with  lofty  hills  in  the  back-ground, 
whose  summits  seemed  lost  in  the  clouds. 

Then  picture  to  yourself  a  stately  man- 
sion, which  seemed  to  have  been  built,  to 
judge  from  the  style  of  the  architecture,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  good  Queen 
Bess,  with  a  pleasant  green  lawn  before  it, 
and  backed  by  an  extensive  park;  a  bright 
sun,  and  a  clear  blue  sky,  on  a  lovely  day  in 
the  month  of  June  about  the  year  1750,  and 
the  j)icture  we  wish  you  to  conceive  will  be 
almost  complete. 

All  was  life,  and  bustle,  and  gaity,  and 
activity  in  the  village,  and  particularly  in 
and  about  the  above-mentioned  old  mansion 
— strains  of  music  were  heard,  merry  peals 
of  laughter  resoimded  on  every  side ;  nistic 
swains,  and  pretty  village  maidens,  all  attired 
in  their  holiday  gear,  flocked  to  the  green 
lawn  in  front  of  the  mansion,  their  eyes 
sparkling  with  delight,  and  their  hearts  flut- 
tering with  expectation,  and  everything  be- 
tokened a  happy  day  of  revelry  and  innocent 
enjoyment. 

But  what  did  all  these  joyous  notes  of 
jDreparation  at  Hawthorn  Hall — so  was  the 
old  mansion  called — and  in  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  mean  ?  Why  did  every  coun- 
tenance glow  with  pleasure  ?  Why  was  every 
heart  so  light  and  cheerful  ?  Why  did  ex- 
pectation sit  on  every  brow  ?  Why  was  the 
ancient  hall  so  gaily  decorated — why  were 
the  tables  spread? — why  was  old  Andrew 
Muddleton  the  faithful  steward  in  a  perfect 
fever  of  excitement?  and  v/hy  was  every 
domestic  in  the  hospitable  mansion  in  a 
similar  state,  bustling  here,  bustling  there?" 

Eeader,  hear  the  simple  fact.  It  was  the 
natal  day  of  the  beauteous  Fanny  Hawthorn, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  good  Squire  of 
Hawthorn  Hall,  lionoured,  revered  by  all 
who  knew  him,  for  his  virtues  v/ere  innu- 
merable, his  urbanity  unsurpassed,  his  bene- 
volence unbounded. 

To  his  equals  in  station,  Squire  Hawthorn 


was  a  warm,  an  ardent,  a  sincere  friend,  and 
a  jovial,  kind-hearted  companion,  to  his 
tenants  and  dependents  a  generous  landlord 
and  a  kind  master,  plain  spoken,  unostenta- 
tious, in  fact,  to  sum  up  his  character  in  a 
few  words,  Squire  Hawthorn  was  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  a  good  old  country  gen- 
tleman, and  he  was  looked  upon  with  the 
highest  esteem  and  admiration  by  all  who 
came  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion  the  good 
squire  had  determined  that  there  should  not 
be  a  sad  heart,  or  an  empty  belly  if  he  could 
help  it,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  that 
view  he  had 

"  Open'd  gates  to  all," 
and  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  v/ere  alike 
invited  to  partake  of  the  feast,  to  join  in  the 
sprightly  dance,  and  share  the  sports  and 
festivities  he  had  so  liberally  provided  for 
their  enjoyment. 

The  humbler  portion  of  the  guests  were 
assembled  in  numbers  at  an  early  hour,  and 
every  countenance  showed  a  happy  determi- 
nation to  do  full  justice  to  the  festivities  of 
the  day,  and  as  old  Andrew  Muddleton — who 
had  been  appointed  master  of  the  cere- 
monies— bustled  among  them  and  gave  them 
particular  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  comport  themselves,  they  made 
the  air  resound  again  with  their  shouts  of 
merriment  and  applause. 

"Ah,  be  merry,  friends,  be  merry,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  let  your  hearts  be  light  with 
joy,  and  your  toes  be  light  in  the  sprightly 
dance  that  we  shall  have  anon.  Pleasure  is 
the  order  of  the  day  on  this  ausiDicious  occa- 
sion, the  natal  day  of  the  good  old  squire's, 
my  honoured  master's,  daughter,  the  lovely 
and  gentle  Fanny  Hawthorn,  God  bless 
her ! " 

This  was  received  with  deafening  cheers, 
and  the  steward  went  on  to  say — 

"  Aye,  my  friends,  you  may  well  hail  with 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  respect  the  name  of 
our  dear  young  lady,  for  she  sheds  happiness 
and  pleasure  oa  all  around  her.  Who  loves 
everybody,  while  everybody  loves  her?" 

"Fanny  Hawthorn!  "  shouted  the  rustics 
in  a  breath. 

"  Who  is  the  most  amiable,  the  most  gen- 
tle, the  most  generous  young  lady  in  all  the 
county  ?" 

"  Fanny  Hawthorn,"  was  again  the  unani- 
mous reply. 

"Who   soothes   the   afliicted,  watches  by 

the  sufferer  in  the  time  of  sickness,  and  is 

ever  ready  to  relieve  the  wants  and  see  to 

the  comfort  of  her  humble  fellow  creatures  ?" 

"  Fanny  Hawthorn." 

"True  true;  but  we  must  not  forget  my 
honoured  master,  Squire  Hawthorn.  Who 
then,  I  ask  ye,  is  the  friend  of  the  friend- 
less, the  father  of  the  fatherless,   and  wha 
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is  all  that  is  truly  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic ?' 

"  Squire  Hawthorn !  "  shouted  the  rustics. 
*'  Who  feeds  the  hungry,  clothes  the  naked, 
and  is  the  warm  friend  of  honest  and  vir- 
tuous poverty,  wherever  he  finds  it  ?"' 
"  Squire  Hawthorn  !  " 
"  True,  true,"  said  Andrew,  highly  pleased 
to  find  everyhody  of  his  opinion;  then  raise 
your  voices,  my  friends,  and  let  them  be  the 
echoes  of  your  hearts ;  shout  long  life  and 
happiness  to  Squire  Hawthorn  of  Hawthorn 
Hall,   and    his    amiable    daughter,   "Fanny 
Hawthorn,  the  flower  of  the  county," 

The  humble  and  happy  guests  needed  no 
second  invitation  to  do  this,  and  again  their 
honest  and  hearty  cheers  rent  the  air. 

They  now  retired  to  amuse  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  the  grounds  attached  to  the 
mansion,  while  the  steward  occupied  himself 
in  completing  some  little  preparations  for  the 
festivities. 

At  that  moment  a  certain  individual — an 
elderly  man  with  a  sinister  look,  and  who 
gloried  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Jonas  Chizzleton 
— made  his  appearance, 

He  was  accon)panied  by  an  eccentric, 
meagre-looking  man,  about  his  own  age,  and 
with  a  still  more  forbidding  expression  of 
features  if  possible  than  those  of  the  person 
just  described,  whose  confidential  servant  he 
was,  Mr.  Samuel  Snarley  by  name. 
But  of  these  two  worthies,  more  anon. 
"  You  heard  the  fulsome  praise  that  old 
fawning  hypocrite  uttered  just  now,  Snar- 
ley?" said  Mr.  Jonas  Chizzleton;  "was  it 
not  disgusting?" 

"  Horrible,  my  dear  master,"  replied  his 
servant,  "  oh,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  world." 
"Bah!'' 

"  Such  extravagant  praise  of  those  who  so 
ill  merit  it,"  Snarley  went  on  to  say,  "  I 
maintain  is  awful,  my  dear  master.  As  for 
Squire  Hawthorn  and  his  daughter — " 

"I  have  laid  a  snare  for  them,"  inter 
rupted  his  worthy  master,  "  which  they 
cannot  escape,  I  have  sworn  to  accomplish 
my  designs  at  all  hazards,  and  Jonas  Chiz- 
zleton will  keep  his  word,  depend  on  it." 

"I  admire  your  spirit  and  determination, 
sir,"  remarked  Snarley,  "  and  you  know  you 
may  command  my  best  assistance  in  the  for- 
warding of  your  praiseworthy  designs." 

"You  are  a  crafty,  time-serving  knave, 
Snarley,"  said  Jonas,  "  an  adept  in  every 
species  of  vice ;  a  consummate  scoundrel,  a 
perfect  paragon  of  villany,  and  therefore  do 
1  esteem  you." 

Mr.  Samuel  Snarley  bowed  to  the  very 
points  of  his  toes,  as  he  replied — 

"  Oh,  my  good,  kind  master,  how  you 
flatter  me,  indeed  you  do.  But  if  I  really 
possess  the  amiable  qualities  you  have  de- 
scribed,  they  are   but  faint    reflections   of 


yourself.     It  has  ever  been  ray  pride,   my 
ambition  to  emulate  your  virtues,  and — " 

"  Enough,"  interrupted  Chizzleton,  impa- 
tiently, "  we  understand  each  other.  Silence, 
this  old  dotard  has  observed  us," 

Andrew  Muddleton  now  came  forward, 
and  bowing  obsequiously,  said — 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Jonas  Chiz- 
zleton, and  to  you,  my  worthy  Samuel  Snar- 
ley. So  then  you  have  come  to  do  honour 
to  the  birthday  of  our  dear  young  lady?" 

"Yes,  honest  Andrew,"  answered  Jonas, 
"  I  feel  a  great  pleasure  in  congratulating 
your  young  misti-ess,  and  her  excellent  father. 
But  I  have  a  little  private  business  with 
Squire  Hawthorn;  can  I  see  him?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Chizzleton,"  replied  the 
steward ;  "  a  servant  will  conduct  you  to  him 
immediately." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Cliizzleton,  as  he  en^ 
tered  the  hall;  Snarley  await  my  return 
hex'e  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

Snarley  bowed  and  retired. 

"Like  master,  like  man,"  muttered  old 
Andrew  to  himself,  when  they  were  both 
gone.  "There  go  two  of  the  most  arrant 
scoundrels,  I  believe,  that  ever  disgraced 
society." 

The  humble  guests  now  flocked  around 
him,  anxious  to  put  several  questions  to  him 
as  to  the  programme  of  the  amusements, 
and  when  they  were  likely  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  squire  and  his  daughter, 
all  of  which  he  satisfactorily  answered. 

"  And  now,  my  friends,"  he  remarked, 
"  you  know  I  am  to  be  grand  master  of  the 
ceremonies ;  and  I  have  my  master's  orders 
to  see  that  you  all  enjoy  yourselves  to  your 
heart's  content  on  this  joyous  occasion." 

"  Hurrah !  —  bravo !  —  long  live  Squire 
Hawthorn  and  his  beauteous  daughter !  " 
shouted  the  rustic  guests. 

"You  are  ail,"  continued  Andrew  Mud- 
dleton "to  have  drink  ad  libitum,  and  roast 
beef  and  plum-pudding  by  the  square  foot." 

"  Hurrah — hurrah  !  '' 

"  No  man  is  to  give  in  until  he  falls  under 
the  table,  on  pain  of  the  squire's  displeasure:" 

*'  Bravo — bravo !  " 

"  Every  man,  old  or  young,  gentle  or 
simple,  is  to  crack  his  joke,  sing  his  song, 
and  join  in  the  merry  dance,  while  he  has  a 
leg  to  stand  upon." 

"  Hurrah — capital !  " 

"  And  now,  friends  and  neighbours,"  con- 
cluded the  worthy  old  steward,  "  having 
made  known  to  you  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
as  grand  major  domo,  direct  that  the  fes- 
tivities shall  commence  with  a  dance," 

"  Bravo  ! "  cried  every  one  assembled  on 
that  occasion,  in  high  glee,  "  a  dance — a 
dance !" 

And  a  dance  they  had,  and  a  right  merry 
dance,  too,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  Squire 
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Hawthorn,  witli  his  daughler  on  his  arm, 
and  followed  by  Mr.  Jonas  Chizzletou— look- 
ing diabolically  exultant — came  forth  from 
the  hall,  and  were  greeted  with  acclamations 
of  delight  and  esteem,  which  both  the  squire 
and  the  fair,  and  blushing  fanny  Hawthorn 
most  graciously  acknowledged. 

"Thanks,  my  honest  friends,"  said  the 
squire,  "  for  this  cordial  greeting.  It  gladdens 
me  to  see  you  all  so  happy  on  this  auspicious 
occasion.  I  pray  you  do  not  suffer  me  or 
my  daughter  to  be  any  restraint  upon  your 
pleasures.  Enjoy  yourselves,  be  meri-y,  be 
wise,  be  happy,  and  God  bless  you  all." 

This  speecli  drew  forth  a  perfect  hurricane 
of  applause,  and  the  rustics  retired  from  the 
spot  to  enjoy  their  harmless  revels. 

The  squire  having  whispered  a  word  in 
his  daughter's  ear,  kissed  her  affectionately, 
and  she  retired  for  a  minute  or  two  to  a  short 
distance,  and.left  her  father  and  Jonas  Chiz- 
zleton  together. 

"  Then  everything,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
preliminaries  are  concerned,  Mr.  Chizzleton," 
remarked  the  squire,  "is  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged ?" 

"Exactly  so,  Mr.  Hawthorn,"  replied 
Jonas,  "and  it  is  a  source  of  the  highest 
pride  and  gratification  to  me,  I  assure  you 
that  it  is  so.  No  one  can  hold  Squire  Haw- 
thorn in  greater  esteem  than  myself,  or  can 
possibly  feel  more  anxious  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  your  lovely  daughter." 

"I  fully  appreciate  your  feelings,  Mr. 
Chizzleton,  and  thank  you  sincerely  for  them 
sir,"  said  the  squire,  who  bowing  to  Jonas, 
rejoined  his  daughter. 

"I  triumph,"  muttered  old  Jonas  to  him- 
self, in  tones  of  satisfaction,  and  with  looks 
which  told  the  dark  thoughts  that  were  pas- 
singln  his  mind,  the  first  step  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  ray  deep  laid  schemes  is 
taken,  and  I  will,  I  must  succeed.'' 

Squire  Hav/thorn  with  his  daughter  now 
again  approached,  and  having  invited  Jonas 
to  accompany  them,  they  took  their  seats 
under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a 
favourite  old  tree  on  one  side  of  the  lawn, 
and  from  whence  they  could  obtain  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  sports  of  the  rustic 
revellers. 

Eanny  Hawthorn  had  that  day  attained 
her  seventeuth  year,  but  in  what  language 
shall  we  seek  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  tran- 
scendent beauty  of  her  face  and  form  ?  They 
\Yere  perfection  itself,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one,  nay,  even  the  most  insensible  to 
behold  her  with  any  other  feelings  than  those 
of  the  warmest  regard,  and  the  most  enthu- 
sjastic  admiration.  And  her  intrinsic  qaali-- 
lies  perfectly  corresponded  with  her  personal 
beauty,  and  won  for  her  the  love  of  all  who 
knew  her. 

But  on  that  day  she  wore  an  expression  of 


sadness  which  was  quite  strange  to  her,  and 
seemed  greatly  out  of  place  on  that  joyous 
and  auspicious  occasion,  and  it  was  evident 
that  her  mind  was  ill  at  ease. 

Whenever  Mr.  Jonas  Chizzleton  addressed 
himself  to  her,  which  he  frequently  did,  ia 
tones  of  affability  and  gallantry  which  he 
knew  well  how  to  assume  to  suit  his  purpose, 
she  shuddered  with  an  involuntary  feeling  of 
terror  which  she  could  not  conquer,  and 
averted  her  looks,  for  she  could  not  bear  to 
gaze  upon  the  forbidding  countenance  of  the 
old  man. 

And  now  the  festivity  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  scene  was  one  that  was  sufficient  to 
excite  feelings  of  the  most  unbounded  plea- 
sure even  in  the  dullest  breast. 

The  numerous  guests  had  feasted  them- 
selves on  the  ample  fare  so  liberally  provided 
for  them  by  their  hospitable  host,  to  their 
heart's  content,  and  had  resumed  their  merry 
dance  upon  the  green  lawn,  to  the  lively 
strains  of  music,  provided  expressly  for  the 
occasion;  light  feet  tripped  it  gaily,  every 
face  was  clothed  in  sunny  smiles,  and  the 
frequent  peals  of  laughter  which  burst  forth 
from  the  rustic  revellers  showed  the  happi- 
ness which  reigned  within  their  breasts. 

The  good  old  squire,  whose  greatest  de- 
light was  to  contribute  to  and  witness  the 
happiness  of  other's  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
fully  enjoyed  the  cheerful  scene,  and  his 
lovely  daughter,  notwithstanding  the  sad 
feeling  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
could  not  but  participate  in  the  general  plea- 
sure which  prevailed. 

Suddenly  a  wild,  unnatural  cry,  however, 
resounded  on  the  air,  and  the  rustic  dance 
immediately  ceased,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
in  the  direction  from  which  it  proceeded. 

"  It  is  wandering  Jenny,"  said  Jonas, 
"what  brings  the  old  hag  here  to  mar  the 
pleasures  of  the  day  ?  It  is  a  pity  they  do 
not  confine  her  in  some  mad-house." 

"  Speak  not  so  unkindly  of  poor  wandering 
Jenny,  Mr.  Chizzleton,"  said  Fanny,  with  a 
look  of  reproof,  "for  surely  the  unfortunate 
old  woman  is  worthy  of  every  sympathy." 

"  True,  my  love,"  coincided  her  father, 
"  and  she  is  as  welcome  here  as  any  other  of 
our  guests." 

"  She  is  ever  a  bird  of  ill-omen,"  said 
Jonas,  "  but  see,  she  comes.'' 

The  wild  cry  v/as  repeated,  and  the  next 
instant  the  singular  benig  whom  they  called 
"  wandering  Jenny,"  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  merry  throng,  but  with  her  eyes  fixed 
steadfastly  on  Eanny,  her  fathei-,  and  old 
Jonas, 

She  was  apparently  a  very  aged  woman  of 
the  gipsy  tribe,  but  who  for  some  time  past 
had  taken  up  her  residence  in  a  wretched 
hovel,  situated  in  a  lonely  spot,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  where  she  existed  on 
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the  cbarity  of  those  who  chose  to  assist  her, 
in  returu  for  which  she  told  fortunes,  and 
the  villagers  and  others  placed  no  small  faith 
in  the  truth  of  her  predictions. 

Her  personal  appearance  was  wretclied 
enough,  her  form  was  bent  nearly  double 
with  age,  and  was  miserably  clad  in  an  old 
l^atched  and  ragged  gown.  Her  features 
were  dark,  hagard,  and  shrivelled,  and  there 
was  a  wild  and  restless  expression  in  her 
eyes,  which  were  deeply  set  in  their  sockets, 
that  were  any'thiug  but  pleasant  to  gaze 
upon. 

For  a  minute  or  two  she  remained  in  the 
same  fixed  attitude  among  the  revellers,  but 
at  length  she  slowly  advanced  towards  the 
place  where  Fanny,  her  father,  and  Jonas 
were  seated,  and  standing  before  them  fixed 
her  eyes  earnestly  upon  them,  but  more  par- 
ticularly on  Fanny,  who  could  not  help  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  stealing  over  her  as  she 
met  the  glances  of  the  mysterious  old  woman. 

"  Now,  old  woman,''  said  the  officious  Mr. 
Jonas  Chizzleton,  in  harsh  and  surly  tones, 
"  what  brings  you  here  to-day?  To  throw  a 
blight  upon  the  pleasures  of  those  who  have 
met  here  for  enjoy-ment  with  your  ridiculous 
fortune  telling,  as  you  call  it,  and  to  extort 
thereby  the  money  from  your  silly  dupes." 

"  Would  Jonas  Chizzleton  have  me  give  a 
faithful  description  of  his^  character,  one 
which  he  cannot  deny  the  truth  of?"  said 
Jenny,  at  the  same  time  fixijig  upon  him  a 
penetrating  look;  "  would  he  have  me  reveal 
the  thoughts  which  at  this  moment  I  knov/ 
to  be  passing  in  his  mind?  But  it  were  a 
waste  of  words  just  now  to  do  so.  Fanny 
Hawthorn  would  you  know  the  good  or  evil 
fortune  that  awaits  you  ?  Wandering  Jenny 
is  here  to  tell  you,  and  she  will  tell  you 
truly. 

"  Psha !  "  again  interrupted  old  Jonas, 
"begone,  and  keep  your  foolish  prophecies 
for  the  vulgar  and  the  credulous." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  reproach- 
ing  look,  "  be  not  angry  with  poor  old  Jenny, 
I  am  e'en  inclined  to  humour  her." 

"  Take  then  your  whim,  my  dear,"  returned 
her  father,  smiling ;  "  no  doubt  Jenny  will 
astonish  you  with  her  marvels." 

"  Your  hand,  fair  damsel,"  said  the  old 
woman. 

Fanny  extended  it,  and  after  looking  at  it 
earnestly  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  solemn  and 
impressive  tones  she  said — 

"  Dark,  dark  and  fearful  is  that  which  I 
can  see  written  here.  Alas,  Fanny  Haw- 
thorn, you  are  reserved  for  a  terrible  fate." 

Fanny  started,  but  endeavoured  to  smile 
incredulously,  but  in  vain. 

"  Y^hat  mean  you,  strange  woman?"  she 
demanded,  eagerly ;  "  tell  me — speak." 

"  Listen,"  replied  Jenny,  grasping  the 
maiden  rather  roughly  by  the  wrist;    and 


she  then  continued  in  still  more  solemn  and 
impressive  a,ccents — 

"  Bright  shines  the  sun  on  thy  morn  of  life, 
With  flowers  thy  pathway  now  is  rife  ; 
But  dark  clouds  v/ill  gather,  and  lour,  and 

break, 
And  you  from  your  dream  of  joy  will  awake. 
You  will  wed,  but  oh,  better  by  far  you  died, 
Than  live  a  wretched,  heart-broken  bride ; 
Degraded,  exposed  to  scorn  and  shame, 
For  murder  shall  brand  your  husband's  name!" 
A  cry  of  terror  escaped  the  lips  of  Fanny 
as  the  last  words  were  uttered  by  the  mys- 
terious woman,  and  she  fainted  in  the  arms 
of  her  father. 

The  utmost  excitement  now  prevailed 
among  the  persons  assembled,  and  for  a  time 
the  revels  ceased. 

Wandering  Jenny  for  a  few  moments  fixed 
a  look  of  mingled  sorrow  and  regret  upon 
the  now  pale  features  of  the  insensible  girl, 
then  turning  from  the  spot,  she  hurried  away 
through  the  gaping  and  half  terrified  guests 
assembled,  and  was  out  of  sight  iu  a  few 
moments. 

The  squire,  who  was  much  alarmed,  with 
assistance,  immediately  conveyed  his  beau- 
teous daughter  into  the  hall,  and  Mr.  Jonas 
Chizzleton,  on  whom  the  words  of  the  old 
woman  whom  he  had  affected  so  much  to 
despise,  had  a  marked  and  singular  effect, 
probably  thinking  that  his  presence  might 
be  no  longer  welcome,  quitted  the  place,  and 
returned  to  the  crazy,  dingy  old  fashioned 
building  in  which  he  had  for  so  many  years 
resided. 


CHAPTER  CVII. 

THE    rOETUNES   OF   FANNY   HAWTHORN. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  and  fearful  predic- 
tion, and  excited  no  little  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  Fanny  and  her  father,  the  latter  of 
v/hom,  however,  affected  to  treat  it  with 
scorn,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  the  im- 
pression it  bad  so  painfully  made  upon  bis 
daughter,  but  in  vain. 

However,  before  we  j)roceed  further  with 
our  narrative,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
relate  some  particulars  which  it  is  important 
that  the  reader  should  know. 

First  then  old  Jonas  Chizzleton. 

From  v/hat  he  has  already  been  informed, 
the  reader  has  probably  been  able  to  form  a 
pretty  shrewd  idea  of  the  character  of  that 
worthy  gentleman.  Suffice  it  then  to  say 
that  in  him  were  combined  some  of  the 
worst  passions  of  human  nature,  and  every 
one  looked  upon  him  v/ith  feelings  of  dislike 
and  suspicion,  except  Squire  Hawthorn,  who 
respected  everybody,  and  would  have  de- 
spised  himself  if    he   could  possibly  have 
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thought  uncharitably  of  any  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

Jonas  Chizzleton  was  crafty,  sordid,  aud 
avaricious,  and  would  stop  at  nothing  to 
gratify  his  evil  passions,  even  though  he  had 
to  wade  tlirouglr  an  ocean  of  crime  to  gain 
his  ends.  Most  inveterate  was  his  hatred 
against  any  one  who  had  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure, aud  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  re- 
venge. He  was  supposed  to  he  very  rich, 
though  it  was  not  his  henevolence  which 
gained  him  that  repute,  for  he  had  never 
been  known  to  give  a  farthing  in  charity  in 
his  life,  and  his  personal  appearance  was 
rather  calculated  to  give  a  flat  denial  to  the 
report,  he  having  worn  the  same  suit  of 
clothes  for  years. 

The  house  in  which  Jonas  Chizzleton  re- 
sided corresponded  with  the  character  of  the 
man.  It  was  a  gloomy,  mis-shapen,  totter- 
ing old  building,  with  dirty  broken  v>rindows 
and  heavy  oaken  doors,  which  seemed  to 
frown  upon  every  one  who  approached. 

The  only  servants  he  kept  were  the  amia- 
ble Mr.  Samuel  Snarley,  wlio  has  been 
already  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  "  Mo 
ther  Snigs,"  as  Jonas  familiarly  called  her,  j 
and  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  his  hoi;s8- 
keeper,  and  was  about  as  dirty  in  her  habits 
and  appearance,  as  she  was  malicious,  surly, 
and  disagreeable  in  her  disposition. 

But  old  Jonas  Chizzleton  had  a  nephew, 
one  Martin  Bayford,  who  had  been  brought 
up)  under  his  auspices,  and  of  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly 
presently. 

Although  old  Jonas  had  managed  to  in- 
sinuate himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
easy  and  unsuspecting  Sq[uire  Hawthorn,  and 
pretended  for  him  the  warmest  friendship,  in 
his  heart  he  felt  for  him  the  most  bitter 
hatred,  and  only  waited  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  the  malicious  and  revengeful  feel- 
ings he  had  long  nurtured  towards  hira. 

The  cause  of  this  was  as  follows — ■ 

The  late  Mrs.  Hawthorn,  who,  in  her 
younger  days,  was  a  most  amiable  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  before  she  became  the  wife  of 
the  squire,  had  excited  a  passion  in  the  breast 
of  Jonas  Chizzleton,  aud  he  paid  her  much 
attention,  and  ultimately  confessed  the  sen- 
timents with  which  she  had  inspired  him,  no 
doubt,  in  his  vanity,  expecting  an  easy 
conquest. 

He  was  doomed,  however,  to  be  most  wo- 
fully  disappointed.  He  was  scornfully  re- 
jected, and  quitted  the  presence  of  the  lady, 
foaming  with  rage,  and  vowing  revenge. 

His  rage  and  deadly  mahce  were  soon 
afterwards  greatly  increased  by  seeing  Haw- 
thorn— whom  he  had  long  viewed  watli  feel- 
ings of  dislike  and  envy,  in  consequence  of 
his  amiable  qualities — lead  tlie  lady  to  the 
altar,  and  from  that  moment  his  animosity 


towards  that  gentleman  daily  increased,  aud 
did  not  subside  even  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  which  melancholy  event  took  place  after 
they  had  only  been  married  five  years. 

Martin  Bayford,  the  nephew  of  Jonas,  was 
the  only  son  of  his  sister,  who  died  in  his 
infancy,  leaving  her  child  to  the  care  of  her 
mercenary  brother,  with  a  sum  sufficient  to 
bring  him  up  and  educate  him  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  this 
instance  the  old  man  faithfully  discharged 
his  duty,  for  Martin  was  the  only  being  for 
whom  he  had  ever  felt  the  least  regard. 

From  an  early  age  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
still into  the  mind  of  his  nephew  all  the 
amiable  qualities  which  he  himself  possessed, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  he  greatly  succeeded, 
for  the  youth  evinced  all  that  craftiness, 
sordidness,  and  vindictiveness  of  disposition, 
for  which  his  aged  relative  was  so  highly 
distinguished,  and  increasing  years  promised 
to  improve  him. 

The  beauty  of  Fanny  Hawthorn  had  at  an 
early  age  excited  an  ardent  passion  in  the 
breast  of  Martin  Bayford,  in  which  his  uncle 
gladly  encouraged  him,  hoiking  by  that  means 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  his  long  cherished 
designs  of  revenge  against  Hawth^-n. 

Martin  Bayford  possessed  great  plausi- 
bility of  manners,  and  an  insinuating  ad- 
dress, together  with  a  handsome  person,  and 
he  therefore  managed  to  win  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  Fanny  and  her  father;  al- 
though the  maiden  could  feel  for  him  no 
warmer  sentiment,  for  her  heart  was  already 
another's.  When  Martin,  therefore,  con- 
fessed his  love,  and  implored  her  to  return 
it,  she  held  out  to  him  not  the  least  shadow 
of  a  hope,  and  requested  him  to  discontinue 
his  visits  to  the  hall,  until  he  should  have 
been  enabled  to  conquer  his  unfortunate 
passion. 

This  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to 
Martin,  and  a  blow  to  his  vanity  which  he 
could  not  easily  forgive ;  and  although  to 
Fanny  he  appeared  to  submit  jjatiently  to 
her  will,  he  resolved  to  persist  in  his  eflbrts 
to  obtain  her  hand,  and  consequently,  at 
probably  no  distant  period,  the  property  of 
her  father,  which  he  coveted  still  more. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Jonas  Chiz- 
zleton encouraged  him  in  those  designs,  aud 
he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  ultimately 
succeed  in  accomplishing  them,  the  more 
especially  as  Mr.  Hawthorn  looked  upon  the 
suit  of  Martin  with  a  favourable  eye,  al- 
though he  loved  his  beauteous  daughter  too 
fondly  to  seek  to  bias  or  control  her  incliua- 
ticns. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  Martin  being 
well  supplied  with  money  by  his  uncle,  de- 
parted on  the  Continent,  Jonas  promising 
during  bis  absence  to  use  all  his  endeavours 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  designs. 
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The  oLject  of  the  beauteous  Fanny  Haw- 
thorn's affections  was  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Valentine  Wildcn,  whose  numerous 
excellent  qualities  shone  fortli  conspicuously 
in  all  liis  actions,  and  had  won  for  him  the 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  But  the  pros- 
pects of  Valentine,  so  far  as  regarded  money 
imittejs,  were  not  very  bright  or  chgerful,  he 
being  entirely  dependent  on  a  relation  of 
limited  fortune,  with  whom  he  resided,  and 
therefore,  although  his  very  soul  was  fixed 
on  Fanny,  he  dared  not,  at  present  at  any 
rate,  aspire  to  her  hand,  thinking  that  it  was 
not  at  all  likely  her  father  would  give  his 
consent  to  their  union,  notwithstanding  he 
ever  received  him  as  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
Irall,  and  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  respect. 

Through  the  influence  of  some  friends — 
Valentine  having  always  had  a  predilection 
for  the  sea — after  bidding  an  afi'ectionate 
farewell  to  Fanny,  and  vowing  eternal  con- 
stancy, even  should  they  never  meet  again, 
he  departed  from  old  England  on  his  first 
voyage  as  midshipman,  and  for  some  time 
Fanny  was  completely  inconsolable,  and 
absence  did  but  serve  to  increase  the  love 
she  felt  for  him.  But  a  terrible  shock  was 
in  store  for  her.  The  melancholy  news 
reached  England  of  the  destruction  of  the 
vessel  in  which  her  lover  had  sailed,  by 
fire,  and  it  was  believed  that  every  soul  on 
board  had  perished. 

We  need  not,  we  are  sure,  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  bitter  anguish  of  poor  Fanny 
Hawthorn  on  the  receipt  of  this  dreadful  in- 
telligence, and  of  the  but  too  probable  shock- 
ing and  untimely  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Valentine  Wilden,to  whom  her  heart  was  so 
fondly  devoted,  and  on  whom  her  hopes 
— in  spite  of  the  numerous  obstacles  which 
presented  themselves  to  the  gratification  of 
their  wishes— were  fixed.  The  shock  was 
too  much  for  her,  and  for  some  time  she  re- 
mained in  a  state  bordering  upon  madness, 
much  to  the  grief  and  alarm  of  her  father, 
who  regretted  the  untimely  death  of  Valen- 
tine Wilden,  fearing  that  by  it  his  daughter's 
peace  of  mind  would  be  destroyed  for  ever. 

Time,  however,  served  to  ameliorate  the 
violence  of  her  grief,  and  she  became  calm 
and  resigned,  although  he  for  whom  she  so 
sincerely  mourned,  was  never  for  a  moment 
absent  from  her  memory. 

A  twelvemonth  passed  away,  during  which 
period  old  Jonas  Chizzleton  was  almost  a 
daily  visitor  at  Hawthorn  Hall,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  introducing  the  name 
of  his  nephew,  lauding  him  to  the  skies,  and 
speaking  of  the  sentiments  he  so  fervently 
entertained  towards  Fanny,  and  the  hope 
which  he  expressed  in  all  his  letters,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  renew  his  addresses 
on  Ids  return  to  England. 


The  worthy  squire  lent  a  favourable  ear  to 
all  this,  but  the  reader  may  imagine  the 
dread  and  repugnance  with  which  Fanny 
listened  to  it,  for  although,  as  has  been  be- 
fore stated,  she  held  Martin  Bayford  in  the 
highest  esteem,  believing  him  to  possess 
many  noble  and  virtuous  qualities,  she  could 
not  think  of  him  in  the  character  of  her 
husband  without  a  certain  feeling  amounting 
to  almost  one  of  dread;  and  yet  should  it  be 
her  father's  wish  that  she  should  give  en- 
couragement to  Martin's  addresses,  she  dare 
not  act  in  disobedience  to  his  will. 

This  subject  cost  her  many  hours  of  tor- 
turing reflection,  and  she  could  not  look  for- 
ward to  the  return  of  Martin  Bayford  to 
England  without  a  feeling  of  dread,  which 
she  found  it  impossible  to  conquer,  notwith- 
standing she  reproached  herself  as  ungenerous 
for  entertaining  it. 

And  thus  matters  stood  up  to  the  day  of 
festivities  at  Hawthorn  Hall,  and  which  had 
been  so  strangely  and  unpleasantly  iuter- 
lupted  by  the  mysterious  old  woman,  Wan- 
dering Jenny,  and  now  having  fully  given 
those  necessary  explanations,  we  will  resume 
the  thread  of  our  story. 


CHAPTER  CVIIl. 

THE    SECRET   ASSASSIN. 

Fanny  Hawthorn  was  soon  restored  to 
sensibility,  but  such  was  the  painful  impres- 
sion which  the  awful  prediction  of  Wander- 
ing Jenny  had  made  upon  her  mind,  that 
she  could  not  easily  recover  from  it,  and  all 
the  efforts  of  her  father  failed,  at  present,  at 
any  rate,  to  revive  her  spirits. 

Much  to  the  regret  and  disappointment  of 
every  one,  the  festivities,  although  allowed 
to  proceed,  were  no  longer  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  squire  and  his  daughter,  and 
they  consequently  passed  off  without  that 
eclat  that  they  otherwise  would  have  done, 
and  terminated  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than 
had  been  intended. 

As  the  crafty  and  designing  Mr.  Jonas 
Chizzleton  proceeded  from  Hawthorn  Hall 
to  his  own  gloomy  dweUing,  he  gave  free  in- 
dulgence to  the  nefarious  thoughts  that  occu- 
pied his  mind,  and  exulted  at  the  prospect  of 
his  wishes  being  in  a  fair  way  of  gratification. 

The  observations  and  remarkable  prophecy 
of  old  wandering  Jenny,  had  excited  some 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  an  unpleasant  de- 
scription in  his  breast,  but  he  quickly  dis- 
missed them,  and  resumed  the  train  of  his 
other  far  more  gratifying  reflections,  which 
he  continued  till  he  arrived  at  his  house, 
where  he  found  the  amiable  and  faithful  Mr. 
Samuel  Snarley  anxiously  awaiting  his  return. 


"  My  honoured  master,"  said  the  obse- 
quious ci-eature,  with  a  profound  bow,  and 
distorting  his  ugly  features  into  what  he 
meant  to  be  a  bland  smile,  "  you  have  then 
returned,  punctual  to  the  moment,  too;  need 
I  say  how  impatiently  I  have  been  waiting 
for  you,  and — " 

"  Bah !  ''  interrupted  Chizzleton,  surlily ; 
"  has  anybody  called  ?  " 

"  No,  my  revered  master,"  replied  Snarl ey. 

"Humph,"  said  Chizzleton.     "Snarley." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  J  am  your  friend,  eh  ?" 

"  My  best,  my  only  earthly  friend,"  an- 
swered Snarley,  fawniugly. 

"  You  are  my  ste Vizard  ?" 

"  Thanks  to  your  kindness,  good  Mr.  Chiz- 
zleton." 

"  I  pay  you  liberally." 
No.  48. 


"  Munificently,  my  dear  master." 
"  You  admire  me  for  my  villany,  Snarley?" 
"  I  could  worship  you  for  it,  excellent  Mr. 
Chizzleton." 

"  Then  you  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  my 
designs  proceed  towards  accomplishment 
much  better  even  than  I  anticipated." 
"  I  am  delighted,  good  master." 
"  Yes,"  said  Chizzleton,  "  an  agreement 
which  old  Hawthorn  signed  this  day,  binds 
him  to  my  will,  compels  his  daughter  to 
accept  of  Martin's  hand,  and  will  ultimately, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  leave  the  dis- 
posal of  the  squire's  large  wealth  between 
Martin  and  myself." 

"Capital — excellent!  "  exclaimed  Snarley, 
in  perfect  ecstacies ;  "  oh,  how  I  admire  your 
wisdom,  skill,  and  ingenuity,  my  beloved 
master.    May  providence  shower  dowu  every 
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blcssiug  upou  your  head,  and  all  your  praise- 
worthy and  virtuous  efforts  be  crowned  with 
complete  success." 

"  They  must  be  so." 

*'  I  trust  they  will." 

"They  shall." 

"  Yes,  they  shall,  honoured  sir." 

"  Leave  me." 

"Yes,  sir.  When  shall  attend  you  again, 
sir  ?" 

"When  I  send  for  you." 

"Very  good.'' 

"  There — there,  go." 
.  "  I  obey." 

Snarley  fixed  one  more  look  of  admiration 
and  reverence  upon  his  amiable  master,  and 
then  slov/ly  quitted  the  room,  and  Mr.  Chiz- 
zleton  locked  the  door,  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther intrusion,  and  soon  beeavne  immersed 
in  his  guilty  thoughts  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  we  will  for  the  present  leave  him, 
and  return  to  Mr.  Hawthorn  and  his  amiable 
daughter. 

The  day  follov/ing  the  festival  at  the  hall 
Fanny  was  seated  in  her  appartment,  deeply 
wrapped  in  gloomy  meditation  upon  the  ex- 
traordiaary  adventure  with  Wandering  Jen- 
ny, and  giving  v/ay  to  the  most  dismal  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  future  which  awaited  her, 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  a  gentle  knock 
at  the  door,  and  before  she  could  rise  to  open 
it,  her  father  entered  the  rooni. 

He  advanced  towards  her  with  bis  usual 
looks  of  affection,  and  having  kissed  and 
•embraced  her,  he  looked  anxiously  in  her 
face,  and  then  in  tones  of  regret,  said — 

"  How  sad  are  your  looks,  my  child.  Tell 
me  how  is  this  ?" 

"Alas,  my  ffitlier,"  replied  Fanny,  "do 
not  chide  me  for  that  I  am  about  to  say,  but 
dismal  forebodings  haunt  and  disturb  my 
mind,  which  i  cannot,  though  fain  I  vsrould 
resist." 

"  Forebodings,  Fanny  ?  ' 

"Yes,  my  father;  the  fearful  prophecy  of 
old  wandering  Jenny  yesterday,  and — " 

"  Come,  come,  Fanny,"  interrupted  her 
father,  impatiently,  "  you  must  not  suffer  the 
silly  predictions  of  a  half  crazy  old  woman, 
to  disturb  you  thus." 

"And  yet,"  said  Fanny,  "were  they  not, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  spoke  them 
most  solemn  and  impressive?  In  vain  I 
seek  to  banish  them  from  my  memory.  They 
still  seem  to  ring  in  mine  ears,  and  make  me 
sliudder  with  a  nameless  feeling  of  horror." 
"Nay,  my  child,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn, in  gentle  accents,  "  this  is  the  weak- 
ness of  superstition,  and  I  am  surpiised  to 
find  you  give  way  to  it.  But  you  must  en- 
deavour to  arouse  yourself  from  it,  Fanny, 
and  to  dismiss  such  glocmy  thoughts  from 
your  mind.  1  have  good  news  for  you,  which 
i  shoidd  have  communicated  to  you  yester- 


day, had  it  not  been  for-  the  unpleasant  ad- 
venture which  so  annoyed  us." 

"  Good  news,  my  father  ?"  repeated  Fanny 
eagerly. 

"  Ye3^  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Chizzle- 
ton-"-" 

"  Mr.  ChizzletOD,"  interrupted  Fanny,  in 
a  faltering  voice. 

"  Yes,  Mr,  Ghizzleton ;  but  why  do  you 
look  so  agitated  at  the  mention  of  that  gen- 
tlemfin's  name?" 

"I— -F,  my  father,"  returned  Fanny,  con- 
fused, "  lip,  no — I — you  are  mistaken,  I  only 
-"but  pi'ay  proceed  with  what  you  were 
about  to  say." 

"  Well  then,"  continued  her  father,  Mr. 
Ghizzleton  informed  me  yesterday  that  he 
expects  _  his  nephew,  Martin  Bayford,  in 
Fngland  every  day,  and  I  need  not  add  that 
Hawthorn  Hall  will  be  tbe  first  place  that 
he  will  visit,  and  Fanny  Hawthorn  the  prin- 
cipal magnet  v/hieh  will  attract  him  there. 
He  is  a  noble  young  fellow,  no  doubt  time 
too  has  worked  a  great  improvement  in  him, 
and—but  bless  mo,  child,  how  pale  you  look, 
and  you  tremble;  v/faat  is  the  meaning  of 
this,  Fanny?" 

"  Martin  Bayford,''  faintly  returned  Fanny, 
but  she  was  unable  to  finish  the  sentence. 

"  Well,  he  is  a  worthy  young  man,  is  he 
not?" 

"  Yes,  yes — I  believe  him  to  be  so,  and-—" 

"  He  loves  you,  (ervently,  sincerely — and 
you  feel  for  him — " 

"  The  greatest  esteem,  my  father,  but — " 

"  Esteem,"  repeated  the  old  gentleman, 
rather  impatiently,  "  gadzooks,  Fanny,  I  do 
not  like  that  word,  which  although  very  well 
in  its  place  is  too  cold  to  express  the  senti- 
ments I  wish  you  to  entertain  for  Martin 
Bayford,  But  I  see  how  it  is,  poor  Valen- 
tine Wilden  still  occupies  your  memory." 

Fanny  burst  into  tears,  and  could  not 
reply.  Her  father  took  her  hand,  and  look- 
ing tenderly  and  commiseratingly  in  her  face, 
he  said — 

"  My  dear  Fanny,  I.  sought  not  to  wound 
your  feeling,  for  who  can  be  so  anxious  for 
your  welfare  and  happiness  as  myself?  Un- 
fortunate Valentine,  i  esteemed  him  for  his 
manly  virtues,  I  am  convinced  that  you  loved 
each  other  sincerely,  and  had  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  that  he  should  have  lived  to  return 
to  his  native  laud,  and  his  sentiments  had 
remained  the  same,  believe  me,  Fanny,  that 
your  father  would  have  been  no  obstacle  to 
your  union  to  one  who  he  thought  would 
make  you  happy.  But  it  was  otherwise  or- 
dained ;  and  therefore  am  I  anxious  before 
I  die  to  see  you  the  wife  of  a  man  who  is 
worthy  of  you.  Such  do  I  believe  Martin 
Bayford  to  be,  and  therefore  do  1  trust  that 
you  will  become  his  wife,  and  that  every 
blessing  may  attend  you." 
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Fanny  tlirew  herself  sobbing  in  her  father's 
arms,  and  for  a  few  minutes  her  emotions 
were  too  powerful  to  allow  her  to  give  utter- 
ance to  a  syllable. 

"  Spare  me,  my  deav  fafher,"  she  at  length 
ejaculated,  "for  the,  present  I  beseecli  you, 
spare  me ;  and  believe  me  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences,  Fanny  Hawthoiu 
will  never  act  in  disobedience  to  her  parent's 
wishes,  great  even  though  the  sacrifice  be 
that  she  may  have  to  make." 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  sweet  child,"  he 
exclaimed,  ibndly  embracing  her,  "  I  know 
you  will  not,  and  I  feel  one  of  the  happiest 
of  old  men  in  that  blessed  assurance.  But 
conjo,  dearest,  dry  your  tears,  aud  try  to  dis- 
miss all  gloomy  and  torturing  thoughts  from 
your  mind,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  that  spirit  of  hope  v<hicb  the  Aluiighcy 
I  am  convinced  will  not  permit  to  be  disap- 
pointed. Prepare  yourself  to  give  Martin 
Bayford  a  most  warm  leception,  for  my  word 
for  it,  Fanny,  you  will  find  him  every  way 
worthy  of  it,  and  you  will  be  as  happy  as 
the  days  are  long.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
all  impatience  till  I  see  the  dear  boy,  who 
must  have  improved  wonderfully  in  every 
respect  since  he  has  been  away  from  England. 
Good-bye,  Fanny,  for  the  present,  I  have  got 
to  meet  Mr.  Chi/zletou  at  his  house,  to  talk 
matters  over,  but  I  shall  return  home  in  an 
hour  or  two,  aud  in  the  meantime  I  dare  say 
you  can  dispense  with  the  society  of  such  a 
silly  old  man  as  myself.  Good  bye,  Fanny, 
good-bye,  my  love ;  remember  what  I  have 
said." 

With  these  words  the  kind-hearted  old 
squire  once  more  affectionately  embraced  his 
beauteous  daughter,  and  then  quitted  the 
room. 

When  he  was  gone,  poor  Fanny,  unable 
any  longer  to  restrain  her  feelings,  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 
She  could  not  but  anticipate  that  sorrow  was 
in  store  for  her,  to  which  the  return  of 
Martin  Bayford  to  England  would  form  the 
prelude  ;  she  could  never  sincerely  love  him, 
and  the  thoughts  of  her  being  compelled  to 
become  his  wife,  drove  her  almost  to  despair 
and  madness 

But  surely  Martin,  when  she  should  again 
candidly  assure  him  of  the  real  sentiments 
she  entertained  towards  him,  would,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  feelings,  abandon  all 
pretensions  to  her  hand,  and  leave  her  un- 
shackled, free,  she  would  solemnly  appeal  to 
him,  and,  if  he  really  sincerely  loved  her, 
and  her  her  happiness  at  heart,  that  appeal 
he  could  not  resist. 

Her  mind  wavered  between  hope,  doubt, 
and  fear,  and  in  that  melancholy  state  we 
must  for  the  present  leave  her. 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  falleu  around, 
and  all  was  still    aud   cheerless    about  the 


gloomy  resideuoe  of  old  Jonas  Chizzloton, 
which  even  seemed  to  wear  a  more  dismal 
aspect  than  usual  on  that  occasion.  Mr. 
Hawthorn  had  paid  his  promised  visit,  and 
having  transacted  the,  business  with  Jonas 
which  he  had  called  upon,  he  had  returned 
home. 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seen  near  the  old 
house,  in  fact,  very  few  persons  at  any  time 
passed  that  way,  for  the  spot  was  a  loiiely 
one,  and  such  as  no  one  would  seek  for 
pleasure  or  enjoyment. 

But  suddenly  the  tall  form  of  a  man  was 
seen  to  approach  stealthily  towards  the 
building,  and  to  look  anxiously  up  at  the 
different  windows. 

His  features  were  concealed  beneath  a 
black  mask,  and  his  form  was  enveloped  in 
a  large  military  cloak,  altogether  his  ap- 
pearance  was  very  suspicious. 

Having  cautiously  surveyed  the  fi'out  of 
the  building,  and  looked  about  to  see  that 
no  one  was  v/atching  him,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  and  muttered  to  himself :--» 

"  All's  well,  there  is  no  one  to  observe  me, 
and  hitherto  everything  seems  to  favour  my 
designs.  It  is  a  desperate  deed,  and  one 
that  demands  the  full  exercise  of  my  nerves 
to  enable  me  to  accomplish  it,  but  I  am 
determined,  and  after  proceeding  thus  far, 
it  would  be  folly  iu  me  to  retrace  my  stepts. 
It  will  soon  be  over,  and  with  no  one  to 
watch,  the  crime,  or  rather  the  peri^etrator 
of  it  will  be  enshrouded  iu  profound  mystery." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  mysteriougi, 
stranger  walked  round  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  stopping  at  a  low  door,  he  took 
forth  a  bunch  of  keys,  several  of  wiiicli  he 
tried,  and  at  last  found  one  which  fitted  the 
lock,  and  after  some  exertion  the  door  flow 
open,  and  he  entered  silently,  closing  the 
door  after  him. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard  in  the  gloomy  old  building, 
save  the  snoring  of  "Mother  Suiggs,"  who 
either  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  or 
from  the  effect  of  strong  gin,  with  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  indulge  and  console  her- 
self, had  fallen  sound  off  to  sleep  in  the  arm 
chair  in  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  James  Chizzleton  had  retired  some 
time  to  his  chamber — which  was  a  dreary 
looking  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  scantily 
and  badly  furnished — but  not  with  idea  of 
going  to  bad,  although  he  had  felt  rather  iU' 
disposed,  and  a  most  unusual  depression  of 
spirits  all  the  day. 

There  was  a  lighted  lamp  glimmering  on 
the  table,  and  underneath  tlie  bedstead  was 
an  iron  chest  coatainiug  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  gold  and  silver,  and  numerous 
valuable  and  important  documents,  which 
the  old  man  had  been  examining,  but  had 
now  seated  himself  iu  his  arm  chair  by  the 
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side  of  the  bed,  and  with  his  elbows  placed 
upon  tlie  table,  and  his  chin  resting  upon 
his  hands,  seemed  to  be  completely  lost  in 
gloomy  meditation. 

"What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
feeling  that  has  annoyed  and  disturbed  me 
all  the  day,  and  which  I  find  it  impossible 
to  get  rid  of ?"  he  at  length  said;  "  I  never 
experienced  such  a  sensation  before,  and  am 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  unless  it  be  the 
continued  absence  of  Martin,  whom  I  ex- 
pected in  England  some  days  ago.  I  hope 
that  nothing  has  happened  to  the  dear  boy. 
Psha  !  why  should  I  unnecessarily  alarm 
myself?  He  will  be  here  anon,  no  doubt, 
and  then  I  shall  feel  happy." 

He  paused,  and  again  reflected. 

"It's  no  use,"  heat  last  once  more  said; 
"  I  cannot  arouse  myself.  Dismal  forebod- 
ings of  something  dreadful  being  about  to 
happen  to  me,  haunt  my  imagination,  and  a 
shuddering  sensation  of  dread  steals  over 
me.  I  wish  it  was  morning,  that  I  might 
walk  forth  in  the  daylight,  and  endeavour  to 
recruit  my  spirits.  But  I  must  not  give  way 
to  this,  I  have  felt  ill  all  the  day,  so  I  will 
een  retire  to  bed,  an.)  p.rhaps  a  night's  rest 
will  serve  to  restore  me.  Where's  that  old 
rascal  Snarley  ?  He  ought  to  have  looked 
in  to  see  how  I  was  before  this,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  he,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
beginning  to  neglect  me.  Bah !  how  T  bate 
and  despise  everybody,  except  my  dear 
nephew,  Martin,  and  he  I  know  will  be  the 
pride  and  comfort  of  my  old  age.  But  I 
must  see  Snarley  before  I  go  to  bed." 

He  rung  a  small  hand- bell,  which  stood 
on  the  table,  loudly,  two  or  three  times,  and 
at  length  Mr.  Samuel  Snarley  slowly  made 
his  appearance. 

"  Snarley !''  said  Jonas,  in  an  angry  voice. 

"  Yes,  dear,  sir,"  replied  that  respectable 
individual,  with  a  low  bow. 

"  Where  the  devil  have  you  been  ?" 

"No  where,  my  dear  master;  did  you 
want  me  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  did.  Didn't  you  know  that 
I  was  ill  ?•' 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  honoured,  sir,"  sighed 
Snarley. 

"Very  ill,  damned  ill,"  said  Jonas  in 
surly  tones. 

"  Alackaday !  alackaday !''  groaned  Snarley 
turning  uji  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

"  Yes,  and  you  didn't  care  whether  I  were 
dying  or  not,  1  suppose." 

"  Oh,  gracious  !  dying  ?  You  terrify  me, 
oh,  heaven  forbid,  my  good,  kind  master." 

"  I'm  going  to  bed.'' 

"  With  the  blessing  of  God !  and  may  you 
have  a  good  night's  rest.  Can  I  do  anything 
for  you  'i" 

"  No,  only  take  yourself  oif,  and  mind  you 
call  me  at  an  early   hour  in  the  morning,  I 


have  business  of  importance  to  attend  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  will  be  sure  to  do  as  you  command, 
good  Mr.  Chizzleton.     Good  night,  and — " 

"  Stop  !  why  are  you  in  such  a  confounded 
hurry  ?     I  haven't  done  with  you  yet.'' 

"  Pardon  me,  I — " 

"  Are  all  the  door  fastened  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  good  sir." 

"  Has  mother  Sniggs  gone  to  bed  ?" 

"  She's  fast  asleep  in  her  arm  chair,  sir?" 

"  Drunk  as  usual,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes  sir." 

"  Damn  her." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  shocking,  dear  Mr.  Chizzleton. 
Is  that  all  you  want  to  say  to  me?'' 

"  All." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  may  go  ?" 

"  Yes,  be  off." 

Mr.  Snarley  bowed  obediently,  and  made 
his  exit  instanter,  and  Jonas  once  more  re- 
sumed his  seat,  resting  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
for  a  few  minutes — his  back  being  towards 
the  door — again  became  lost  in  thought. 

Suddenly  the  room  door  was  cautiously 
and  silently  opened,  and  the  same  mysterious 
and  suspicious  looking  being  we  have  before 
described  as  secretly  entering  the  house,  ap- 
peared, and  having  looked  eagerly  towards 
the  old  man  for  an  instant,  closed  the  door 
in  the  same  silent  manner,  and  then  stole  on 
tip-toe  across  the  room  and  concealed 
himself  in  a  remote  corner. 

"  Its  no  use  giving  way  to  these  gloomy 
thoughts,"  at  length  muttered  old  Jonas, 
arousing  himself ;  "and  for  which  I  see  no 
reason.  Yet  they  will  continne  to  annoy  me. 
I  am  sleepy,  so  I  may  as  well  go  to  bed  at 
once,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  better  in  the 
morning.  I  hope  old  Snarley  won't  forget 
to  call  me.  Shall  I  put  out  the  light?  No, 
I  don't  feel  inclined  to  be  in  the  dark  to 
night,  so  I'll  e'en  let  it  burn  out.  I  wonder 
when  Martin  will  arrive,  I  long  to  see  him. 
Time,  no  doubt,  has  worked  a  marvellous 
improvement  in  his  j)ersonal  appearance. 
Hah!" 

Having  thus  soliloquised,  the  old  man 
walked  to  the  room  door  and  locked  it,  then 
slowly  undressed  himself,  and  retired  to  bed. 

For  some  minutes  he  turned  restlessly 
about  before  he  could  settle  himself  down, 
but  gradually  he  sunk  off  to  sleep,  and  slept 
soundly. 

Then  the  mysterious  stranger  stepped 
silently  from  the  place  of  his  concealment, 
and  approaching  the  side  of  the  bed,  stooped 
down,  and  watched  the  sleeping  old  man 
anxiously,  while  at  the  same  time  a  slight 
tremor  for  a  moment  agitated  his  frame,  from 
which,  however,  he  quickly  seemed  to  recover 
himself. 

"  All's  well,"  he  whispered,  "  he  sleeps. 
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He  must  wake  ho  more.  Let  me  be  firm." 
•'  And  yet,"  he  added,  after  auotber  brief 
jiause,  "  it  is  a  fearful  deed,  and  psha!  away 
with  coward  fear,  it  must  be  done,  and  any 
delay  might  be  fraught  with  danger.'" 

He  glanced  hastily  around  as  ho  spoke, 
and  his  eye  fell  upon  a  knife  which  was 
lying  on  the  table  and  which  he  eagerly 
seized,  and  again  approached  the  old  man, 
and  leaning  over  him,  was  about  to  draw  it 
across  his  throat,  when  Jonas  muttered  some 
words  in  his  sleep,  and  the  stranger  drew 
himself  behind  the  bed-curtains,  for  the 
moment  interrupted  in  the  perpetration  of 
the  atrocious  deed  which  he  contemplated. 

All  was  again  quiet,  and  the  old  man  con- 
tinued to  sleep  soundly. 

Once  more  the  stranger  approached  the 
bed,  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  for  an  in- 
stant looked  at  the  unfortunate  old  man,  as 
if  still  hesitating,  then  with  desperate  de- 
termination he  drew  the  keen  blade  across 
his  throat,  inflicting  a  frightful  gash,  from 
which  the  blood  spirted  to  the  ceiling ! 

Poor  old  Jonas  started  convulsively  up  in 
the  bed,  with  a  frightful  yell,  and  ghastly 
glaring  eyes,  there  was  a  momentary  struggle 
an  agonised  clenching  of  the  hands,  then  a 
gurgling  sound,  and  all  was  over,  the  mur- 
derer had  accomplished  his  findish  purpose, 
and  old  Jonas  Chizzleton  was  thus  hurried 
into  the  awful  presence  of  his  maker,  to 
answer  for  the  numerous  sins  he  had  com- 
mitted throughout  a  long  life  of  infamy. 


CHAPTER  CIX. 


THE    DISCOVERY   OF    THE   MURDEK, 
MYSTERY. 
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For  a  minute  or  two  the  murderer  stood 
and  gazed  at  the  ghastly  corpse  of  his 
wretched  victim,  apparently  horrified  at  the 
dreadful  work  of  his  own  hands.  He  trem- 
bled violently,  tlie  knife  fell  from  his  hand, 
and  a  deep  groan  escaped  him,  wiiich  showed 
at  once  the  intensity  of  the  remorse  he  al- 
ready felt  for  the  -frightful  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted. 

But  he  quickly  recovered  himself,  and 
muttering  : — "Psha,  'tis  done,  and  cannot 
be  undone.  I  have  accomplished  my  object 
without  interruption,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
tent," he  walked  cautiously  to  the  door, 
which  he  unlocked,  and  after  listening  on 
the  landing  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  hear- 
ing not  the  least  sound  to  alarm  him,  he 
noiselessly  descended  the  staiis,  and  emerg- 
ing from  the  house,  hurried  on  his  way,  and 
wiis  quickly  out  of  sight  in  the  darkness  of 
the  uight. 

"What  motive  could  have  urged  the  mur- 


derer to  the  perpetration  of  that  atrocious 
crime?  It  was  evidently  not  robbery,  for 
he  never  attempted  to  touch  a  coin  of  the 
old  man's  hoard  although  it  was  before  his 
eyes  ;  was  it  then  revenge  ?  That  was  the 
only  reasonable  conclusion  which  might  at 
first  have  been  arrived  at,  but  still  it  was 
wrapped  in  the  most  impenetrable  mystery. 

Mr.  Samuel  Suarley  on  leaving  the  cham- 
ber of  the  mafortunate  Jonas  on  the  night  of 
the  murder,  made  his  way  to  the  kitchen, 
not  feeling  disposed  to  retire  to  rest  just 
then,  and  arousing  Mother  Sniggs,  with  some 
difficulty  from  her  slumbers,  invited  her  to  a 
pleasant  little  bit  of  snandal  with  him,  for 
an  houror  so,  wetted  with  something  stonger 
than  water,  to  which  that  interesting  old 
lady  feeling  nothing  loth,  Snarley  quickly 
produced  from  his  pocket  a  bottle  of  a  re- 
freshing beverage,  which  he  called  the  "  hu- 
man creature."  but  which  had  very  much 
the  scent  and  flavour  of  what,  in  these  vulgar 
modern  times,  is  called  gin,  and  himself  and 
his  fair  companion  having  both  mounted  a 
short  pipe,  they  commenced  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  the  most  rational  and  spirited  man- 
ner, by  drinking,  smoking  and  libelling 
everything  and  everybody  their  hardest. 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  in  an 
almost  inconceivable  short  space  of  time, 
they  both  became  so  drunk  that  they  sunk  to 
rest  in  the  aims  of  Morpheus,  and  froiu 
which  nothing  seemed  likely  to  disturb  them 
for  several  hours,  and  perhaps  it  was  fortu- 
nate for  them  that  they  did  so,  for  had  they 
heard  the  frightful  yell  which  escaped  the 
lips  of  their  wretched  master  in  his  dying 
moments,  and  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
the  monstrous  crime,  before  the  assassin  had 
effected  his  escape,  they  would  doubtless 
have  shared  the  same  fate. 

It  was  not  till  a  late  hour  the  nest  morn- 
ing that  Samuel  Snarley  awoke  from  his 
slumbers,  and  finding  tlie  sua  streaming 
powerfully  in  at  the  casement,  ho  began  to 
recollect  that  he  had  neglected  the  strict  in- 
junctions of  his  master,  namely,  to  call  him 
early,  and  cursing  himself  for  his  forgetful- 
ness,  and  having  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
ceive a  severe  lecture,  he  hastened  to  the 
chamber  of  the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Chizzleton.    - 

He  knocked  at  the  door ;  no  answer.  He 
repeated  the  same,  of  course,  with  the  same 
result ;  then  he  called  the  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman*s  name  two  or  three  times,  and  btiU 
receiving  no  answer,  he  felt  somewhat  sur- 
prised. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Suarley,  "  how  very 
sound  the  old  gentleman  does  sleep  to  be 
sure;  and  yet  he  doesn't  even  siiore  for  a 
wonder." 

He  tried  tho  door,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  it  unlocked,  as  he  knew  that  iiis  master 
—  suspicious  as  he   was  of  everybody — was 
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always  very  careful  ia  fastening  himself  in' 
before  retiring  to  rest. 

Cautiously  opening  the  door,  therefore,  for 
fear  of  disturbing  him,  he  peeped  into  the 
room  and  towards  the  bed,  but  in  an  instant 
a  cry  of  horror  escaped  him,  and  his  knees 
knocked  together  at  the  frightful  sight  which 
presented  itself. 

The  murdered  man  was  lying  on  his  back, 
fully  revealing  the  fearful  gash  in  his  throat, 
his  features  distorted  by  the  dreadful  agonies 
of  death,  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 

For  a  moment,  and  a  moment  only  Mt. 
Snarley  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot,  and 
gazed  appalled;  then  rushing  from  the  room 
in  a  ctate  of  terror  and  distraction,  which 
maybe  better  imagined  than  we  can  describe 
it,  and  hastened  down  the  stairs,  calling 
loudly  upon  the  name  of  mother  Sniggs. 

With  the  greatest  difficulty  he  was  enabled 
to  inform  the  old  woman  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  be!'  terror  surpassed,  if  possible, 
his  own.  Scarcely  knowing  what  they  did, 
the  two  affrighted  old  creatures  rushed  from 
the  house — using  the  precaution,  however,  of 
securing  the  door  after  them^ — and  made 
their  way  as  fast  as  they  could  towards  Haw- 
thorn Hall,  to  inform  the  worthy  squire,  who 
was  also  a  magisirate,  of  the  awful  occurrence 
which  had  taken  place. 

The  sqiure  and  his  daughter  were  sitting 
at  breakfast,  when  a  servant  announced  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Mr.  Snarley  and  his  fellow 
servant,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  terror,  and 
added  that  they  desired  to  see  him  (Mr. 
Hawthorn)  immediately. 

This  request  was  instantly  complied  with, 
and  Snarley  and  mother  Sniggs,  both  ghastly 
pale  and  trembling,  stood  before  the  astpn- 
ished  Mr.  Hawthorn  and  his  daughter,  un- 
able to  utter  a  word. 

"  For  goodness  sake,  what  is  the  matter, 
with  you  and  Mrs.  Sniggs,  Snarley?  '  eagerly 
inquired  the  squire;  "  ivhat  has  occurred  to 
alarm  you  in  this  manner,  and  wliat  brings 
you  here  in  such  haste  ?" 

Snarley  tried  to  answer,  but  his  teeth  chat- 
tered, and  he  could  not,  while  the  sensitive 
Mrs.  Sniggs. — who  it  is  only  fair  to  state  had 
not  yet  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  gin  of  which  she  had  so  freely  partaken 
the  previous  night  with  her  companion — ex- 
hibited very  strange  symptoms  of  being 
about  to  fail. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer,  man?"  at  length 
said  Mr.  Hawthorn,  becoming  impatient; 
"  is  anything  the  matter?" 

"  The  inat— mat — matter,  sir,"  faltered  out 
Suaraey,  looking  ghastly,  and  his  hair  al- 
most sLauding  on.  end,  "  oh,  yes,  no-o  ye-es, 
oh,  oh,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  my  poor  dear  master, 
good  Mr.  Jonas  Cbiz/.leton,  oh,  dear  !" 
"Ah!"  said  the  squire,  "my  respected 
J    friend  is  not  ill  1  hope." 


"  111 — ill,''  again  stammered  out  Snarley, 
while  Mother  Sniggs  groaned  dismally  and 
wrung  her  hands,  "  ill !  no — yes — no  that  is 
to  say,  I  Avish  he  was,  oh,  I  don't  know  what 
I  say,  my  poor  dear  master  will  never  want 
the  doctor  again." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  hastily  demanded 
Mr.  Hawthorn. 

"  He — he's    dead,    murdered  !"    groaned 
Snarley,  and  he  sunk  overpowered  in.  thelap^- 
of  Mother  Sniggs,  who  had  just  before  sunk 
in  a  chair. 

Mr.  Hawthorn  and  Fanny  started  on  this 
terrible  announcement,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  the  evidence  of  their  ears. 

"Dead!  murdered!"  exclaimed  the  squire, 
"  can  this  be?  Surely  man,  you  mast  have 
lost  your  senses,  and  your  companion  seems 
to  be  in  no  better  coudidon." 

"  Ye-es  sir,"  returned  the  horror-struck  and 
bewildered  Mi-.  Snarley,  "I — I->-I  am  mad; 
that  is  to  say  I'm  distracted,  that  is — oh,  my 
revered  master,  whom  I  could  have  wor- 
shipped for  his  numerous  virtues,  such  a 
horrid  sight,  Mr.  Hasvthorn,  I  shall  never 
again  have  liim  out  of  my  sight,  the  longest 
day  1  have  to  live,  there  he  lies  with  his 
throat  eut  from  ear  to  ear,  and — oh,  such  a 
gash  !  horrible !" 

"  Good  God  1"  exclaimed  Fanny  and  her 
father  in  a  breath,  and  they  then  questioned 
Snarley  narrowly  and  eagerly  as  to  the 
particulars  of  the  dreadful  atfair,  which  with 
considerable  difficulty  they  at  last  succeeded 
in  eliciting  from  him. 

They  were  greatly  shocked,  and  Mr. 
Hawthorn  deeming  it  prudent  to  detain 
Snarley  and  Mrs.  Sniggs  till  a  full  examina- 
tion had  taken  place,  left  them  in  charge  at 
the  hall,  while  himself  and  two  or  three  of 
his  men  servants  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
the  fatal  tragedy,  having  procured  the  keys 
from  Mr.  Snarley. 

The  dreadful  sight  which  presented  itself 
on  proceeding  to  the  room  in  which  the 
murdered  man  was  lying,  filled  them  all  with 
the  greatest  horror. 

The  nearest  surgeon  was  immediately 
called  in,  who  on  examining  the  wound  de 
clared  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  it  could  have  been  inflicted  by 
the  unfortunate  man  himself,  and  it  was 
therefore  quite  evident  that  a  frightful  mur- 
der had  been  committed,  but  by  whom  was 
a  mystery  which  at  present  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  penetrate,  espacially  as  rob- 
bery could  not  have  been  the  motive,  not 
an  article  iu  the  room  having  been  dis- 
turbed, and  the  key  of  the  iron  chest  being 
found,  it  was  opened,  and  its  contents  were 
evidently  the  same  as  they  had  been  there 
deposited  by  the  deceased. 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  disrespect 
in  which  the  murdered  man  had  been  held 
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■whilst  living,  the  dreadful  crime  and  tlie 
mystery  in  which  it  was  enveloped,  caused 
the  greatest  sensation  in  the  neig'hbourhood, 
whicli  seemed  not  at  all  likely  soon  to 
abate,  and  every  means  were  immpdiately 
resorted  to  which  seemed  at  all  likely  to 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  murderer  or 
murderers, but  with  veryliltlehope  of  success. 

Three  days  after  the  awful  occurrence,  and 
by  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Hawthorn — an 
inquest  on  the  body  having  been  held — pre- 
parations for  the  funeral  being  made,  Martin 
Bayfoid  arrived  hastily  and  unexpectedly  at 
the  house,  having,  as  he  said,  heard  of  the 
murder  immediately  on  bis  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, which  had  only  been  the  day  before. 

Ti]e  grief  and  horror  which  the  young 
man  evinced,  ajjpeared  to  be  so  sincere  that 
eveiy  one,  especially  Mr.  Hawthorn  and  his 
daughter,  could  not  but  deeply  sympathise 
with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  impart  conso- 
lation to  him,  but  for  some  time  without 
effect. 

The  remains  of  Jonas  Chizzleton  were 
consigned  to  the  tomb ;  every  possible  means 
were  continued  to  be  adopted  that  might 
throw  a  light  upon  the  dreadful  affair,  but 
without  success;  Snarley  and  mother  Sciggs 
underwent  several  examinations,  but  without 
eliciting  anything  which  was  at  all  calculated 
to  throw  suspicion  upon  them;  by  degrees 
the  excitement  abated  until  it  finally  ceased 
altogether,  and  everytljing  remained  in  the 
same  state  of  mystery,  and  which  did  not 
seem  at  all  likely  ever  to  be  unravelled. 

The  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Chiz- 
zleton  was  secured  by  his  nephew,  a  will 
being  found  which  made  him  sole  beir  to  his 
large  fortune,  which  he  had  been  hoarding 
for  so  many  years  and  had  obtained  by  such 
questionable  means,  Mr.  Snarley  and  mother 
Sniggs  were  disaiissed,  the  old  house  was 
fastened  up,  and  at  the  earnest  a,nd  friendly 
invitation  of  Mr.  Hawthorn,  Martin  Bayford 
for  the  i:)resent  took  up  liis  residence  at  the 
hall,  much  to  the  embarrassment  and  unea- 
siness of  Jfanny. 


CHAPTER  ex. 

THE   FATAL  WEDDING. 

Time,  and  the  society  in  which  be  bad 
mingled  whilst  on  the  Continent,  had  cer- 
tainly effected  a  great  improvement  in  the 
personal  appearance  and  manners  of  Martin 
Bayford,  and  he  was  a  young  man  whom  few 
could  behold — especially  the  fair  sex — with- 
out admiration. 

The  good  old  squire  was  delighted  with 
him  and  gave  him  every  encouragement  on 
his  renewing  his  addresses  to  his  fair 
daughter,  but  Fanny,  although  she  treated 


him  with  every  respect  and  friendship  could 
not  love  him,  and  there  were  times  when  she 
could  not  even  behold  him  without  a  shud- 
dering sensation  of  dread  for  which  she  was 
nnable  to  account,  and  to  think  of  him  as 
her  future  husband,  which  it  was  but  toa 
certain  he  would  be,  caused  her  the  greatest 
fear  and  anguish. 

It  was  impossible  that  sbe  could  forget  the 
ill-fated  Valentine  Wilden,  the  object  of  her 
childish  love,  and'she  had  no  heai't  to  bestow 
upon  any  other  man. 

Martin  Bayford,  however — encouraged,  as 
we  have  before  said,  by  her  father — persisted 
in  his  addresses,  although  he  seemed  to  be 
too  painfully  aware  of  the  unfavourable 
sentiments  she  entertained  towards  him,  but 
nothing  could  be  more  marked  and  respect- 
ful than  the  attentions  he  paid  to  her. 

Months  wore  away,  and  at  length  Martin 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  jFanny  an  un- 
v/illiug  consent  to  become  his  wife,  which 
she  yielded  principally  in  compliance  with 
the  will  and  wishes  of  her  father,  and  the  day 
was  fixed  for  tlie  auspicious  event,  and  the 
most  extensive  preparations  made  to  celebrate 
it  with  becoming  spirit  and  liberality,  the 
old  squire  being  on  the  very  tiji  toe  of  hope 
and  expectation,  but  Fanny  feeling  more 
wretched  and  melancholy,  as  the  day  ap- 
proached. 

Notwithstanding  all  her  efforts  to  banish 
it,  tlie  fearful  predictions  of  Wandering  Jenny 
would  continue  to  haunt  her  memory,  and 
she  could  not  reflect  upon  it  without  her 
mind  being  agitated  by  strange  fears  anA 
misgivings. 

On  one  occasion  when  she  bad  been  in- 
duced to  relate  the  circumstances  to  Martin, 
so  remarkable  was  the  agitationhe  exhibited 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  under- 
went so  singular  a  change,  that  Fanny  could 
not  but  look  at  him  with  a  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment, not  unminoled  v/ith  terror,  and  she 
eagerly  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  extraordinary  emotion. 

He  affected  to  smile,  and  attributed  it  to 
a  momentary  indisposition,  and  he  took 
every  care  to  avoid  the  subject  in  future. 

At  length  the  important  day  which  was 
destined  to  unite  the  fate  of  the  beauteous 
Fanny  Hawthorn  to  that  of  the  man  whom 
she  felt  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
ever  love,  arrived,  and  all  was  joyful  expecta- . 
tion  at  the  old  hall,  arrange  meats  to  celebrate 
the  auspicious  event  having,  as  has  been 
before  stated,  been  made  on  the  most 
liberal  and  extensive  scale,  and  every  one 
seeming  resolved  to  do  full  honour  to  the 
occasion,  and  to  testify  the  high  esteem  in 
which  they  held  the  fair  bride  and  her  father. 

But  sad  was  the  heart,  and  dismal  the 
forebodings  and  misgivings  of  poor  Fanny 
Hawthorn,  and  vaiu  were  ail  her  endeavours 
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to  arouse  herself  from  that  paiuful  state  of 
feeling. 

The  hour  arrived,  and  the  wedding  pro- 
cession moved  slowly  towards  the  village 
church,  amid  the  merry  peal  of  bells,  and 
the  blessings  of  the  persons  assembled. 

The  squire  and  the  bridegroom  looked  all 
smiles  and  happiness,  but  the  bride  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts  to  divest  her  mind  of  the 
gloouiy  thoughts  and  feeliugs  that  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  appeared  with  anything  but 
those  looks  of  content  and  hope  that  should 
animate  the  I'eatures  on  such  an  important 
occasion,  and  it  was  noticed  by  many  with 
regret,  and  they  felt  that  she  was  too  surely 
about  to  "  give  her  hand  where  her  heart 
could  never  be." 

And  now  they  stand  before  the  altar,  the 
ceremony  is  commenced,  and  solemnly  pro- 
ceeds to  the  conclusion,  and  the  beauteous 
Fanny  is  iudissolubly  the  wife  of  Martin 
Bayford.  Her  husband,  and  her  father 
embrace  her  affectionately, her  friends  warmly 
congratulate  her  and  sincerely  wish  her  every 
carihly  happiness,  but  her  cheek  is  pale, 
tears  tremble  in  her  eye,  and  her  step  falters 
as  slie  moves  along  the  aisle  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  supported  by  the  arms  of  her  husband 
and  her  father. 

And  all  this  time  the  bells  continued  to 
ring  forth  a  merry  peal,  and  the  wedding 
procession,  amid  the  cheers  and  "  God  bless 
you's,"  of  the  numerous  persons  assembled 
on  the  road,  slowly  wended  its  way  on  its 
return  to  Hawthorn  Hall. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when 
a  voice  from  among  the  crowd  was  heard 
distinctly  to  say  : — 

•'  The  new  made  bride,  thehapless  daughter 
of  the  too  easy  Squire  Hawthorn  will  do  well 
to  remember  the  prophecy  of  Wandering 
Jenny,  the  cruel  doom  of  the  fair  and  inno- 
cent is  sealed." 

The  words  and  the  tones  in  which  they 
were  uttered  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Fanny  like 
the  knell  of  death,  and  hastily  she,  Martin, 
and  her  father,  gazed  in  the  direction  from 
whence  it  proceeded,  and  there  from  amidst 
the  crowd  was  seen  the  haggard  countenance 
of  the  mysterious  being  Wandering  Jenny 
glowing  upon  them,  while  a  strange  and  dis- 
agreeable expression  marked  her  repulsive 
features. 

But  it  was  for  a  moment  only  that  she  was 
seen,  and  before  any  one  could  seek  to  detaia 
her,  she  was  gone,  how,  so  suddenly,  it  could 
scarcely  be  imagined. 

Fanny  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  imme- 
diately fainted,  and  the  utmost  excitement 
prevailed,  all  being  loud  in  their  expressions 
of  sympathy  for  the  fair  young  bride,  and  in 
indignation  against  the  mysterious  and 
singular  being  who  had  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  alarm. 


It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr.  Hawthorn 
felt  pained  and  surprised  at  the  bold  and 
extraordinary  conduct  of  the  old  woman,  and 
the  effect  it  was  likely  to  have  on  the  mind 
of  his  daughter,  especially  taking  place  at 
such  a  particular  time,  but  the  confusion,  the 
rage,  and  the  agitation  of  Martin  Bayford 
can  scarcely  be  imagined,  especially  as  he'ima 
gined  th  at  the  eyes  of  every  one  were  fixed  upon 
him  with  looks  of  distrust  and  susjjicion. 

Mr.  Hawthorn,  however,  soon  sufficiently 
recovered  himself  to  give  instructions  to  two 
or  three  of  his  dependents  to  go  immediately 
in  pursuit  of  old  Jenny,  and  tobi-ing  her  be- 
fore him,  that  she  might  be  compelled  to  give 
some  explanation  of  conduct  so  strange,  so 
reprehensible,  and  unpardonable. 

In  a  few  minutes  Fanny  revived,  and  re- 
ceived the  words  of  sympathy  and  consola- 
tion which  fell  from  her  father's  lips  with  a 
flood  of  tears,  but  no  sooner  did  she  fix  her 
eyes  on  Martin  and  heard  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  as  he  attempted  to  address  some  ob- 
servations to  her,  than  she  uttered  a  cry  of 
agony  and  terror,  and  averted  her  looks  with 
a  shuddering  sensation  as  though  she  had 
encountered  some  fearful  object. 

This  added  to  the  confusion  and  agitation 
of  her  husband,  and  a  remarkable  expression 
passed  over  his  countenance  which  was  pain- 
ful to  look  upon,  and  which  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  most  of  the  astonished 
by-standers. 

There  was  a  pause  of  several  minutes  be- 
fore they  could  at  all  recover  themselves, 
when  Martin  silently  drew  one  of  the  arms 
of  his  lovely  bride  within  his,  though  she 
involuntarily  shuddered  when  he  did  so,  her 
father  took  the  other,  and  thus  solemnly  and 
sadly  the  bridal  procession  moved  on  its  way 
to  the  old  hall. 

It  was  a  sad  drawback  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  day,  and  although  Fanny  endeavoured 
to  compose  her  feelings,  to  banish  the  dis- 
agreeable adventure  from  her  memory,  and 
even  at  times  to  appear  cheerful,  and  her 
father  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  do 
the  same,  and  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
and  enjoyment  of  his  numerous  guests ;  and 
Martin  Bayford  tried  to  conquer  his  agita- 
tion, and  to  assume  an  aspect  of  content, 
and  every  one  did  their  best  to  make  the  day 
what  it  was  expected  it  would  have  been, 
namely,  one  of  mirth  and  gladness ;  an  air 
of  gloom  occasionally  pervaded  the  whole  of 
the  company,  and  the  entertainments  con- 
tinued with  scarcely  anything  of  life  and 
spirit.  It  could  be  but  too  plainly  saen  that 
the  fair  bride  was  not  happy,  and  that  was 
quite  sufiicient  to  excite  a  painful  and  uni- 
versal feeling  of  regret,  and  to  destroy  the 
pleasure  and  delight  that  otherwise  would 
have  reigned  prominent  on  that  important 
and  extraordinary  occasion. 
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Nor  were  the  glances  of  fear  and  suspicion 
which  Fanny  occasionally  cast  towards  her 
husband,  or  the  confusion  and  excitement  of 
his  look  and  manners,  suffered  to  pass  un- 
noticed, and  there  were  strange  whisperings, 
miitterings,  and  forebodings  among  several 
of  the  gxiests,  and  old  people  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  said  it  was  a  pity  that  so  fair 
and  innocent  a  maiden  should  have  been 
compelled  to  sacrifice  her  happiness  in  be- 
coming the  wife  of  a  man  whom  it  was  evi- 
dent she  did  not  love. 

Contrary  to  previous  arrangements  the 
festivities  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  an 
early  hour,  the  numerous  guests  retired  to 
their  homes  disappointed,  and  anxious  for 
the  bride,  who  had  but  too  evidently  com- 
menced her  matrimonial  career  under  any- 
thing but  favourable  auspices ;  the  strains  of 
No.  49. 


music  ceased,  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
and  all  was  silence  and  darkness  in  the  old 
hall,  where  it  had  been  anticipated  at  that 
time  gaity,  revelry,  and  happiness  would 
have  been  at  their  height." 


CHAPTEE  CXI. 

THE   TALE     OF    DAME     MALVERN   CONTINUED. 

At  this  part  of  the  long,  but  interesting 
tale  of  old  Dame  Malvern,  which  she  related 
in  her  own  simple  language,  she  paused,  as 
the  time  for  our  heroine  and  her  companion 
to  return  to  the  farm  was  approaching,  and 
deferred  the  continuation  and  conclusion 
of  it  to  the  following  day,  when  her  fair 
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visitors  promised    to    call    at    the    cottage 
again, 

Tliey  hficl  both  listened  to  the  old  woman 
with  much  attention,  and  the  farther  she  had 
proceeded,  and  the  incidents  grew  upon  each 
other,  their  interest  increased,  and  the  greater 
became  their  anxiety  to  know  the  future  for- 
tunes and  ultimate  fate  of  the  fair  Tanny 
Bay  ford. 

"  And  was  then  the  heroine  of  your  tale 
in  any  way  connected  with  or  related  to  you, 
Mi-s..  Malvern,"  said  Phoebe,  "that  you 
speak  oJ  her  with  such  feeling,  and  appear 
to  cherish  her  in  your  memory  with  so  much 
reverence?" 

"  She  was  my  mother,"  replied  the  dame, 
with  much  emotion,  and  a  tear  trickled 
down  her  furrowed  cheek,  "  my  own  unfortu- 
nate mother,  who,  although  I  was  deprived,, 
of  her  while  but  a  child,  and  so  many,  many 
years  have  passed  away  since  then,  I  can 
never  cease  to  remember  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  emotion  and  ai]tection,  which'I  trust 
yt)u  can  appreciate,  and  I  need  not  attempt 
to  describe.  Even  now  she  is  vividly  pre- 
sented to  my  mind's  eye  as  J  have  beheld 
her  whilst  living,  and  in  the  midst  of  sor- 
rows and  trials  that  were  sufficient  to  break 
even  the  stoutest  heart;  I  see  her  pale  and 
melancholy  countenance,  her  emaciated, 
careworn  form,  once  so  lovely,  I  could  al- 
most imagine  that  I  feel  her  tears  and  kisses 
upon  my  -cheeks,  and  hear  the  moiu'nful 
tones  oi  her  voice,  as  she  supplicated  the 
blessings  and  protection  of  heaven  upon  my 
head,  when  it  should  please  the  Almighty  to 
take  her  from  me,  and  I  should  be  left  alone 
upon  the  wide  world,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
strangers." 

"  And  your  father  ?  "  said  Amy. 

"  Alas,"  replied  the  dame,  "even  now  I 
cannot  think  of  him  without  feelings  of  an- 
guish and  terror,  which  I  feel  it  impossible 
properly  to  describe.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
his  guilty,  his  fearful  career,  and  the  fate 
which  finally  befell  him,  and  I  hesitate  to 
relate  to  you  all  the  startling  and  revolting 
circumstances  connected  with  his  history, 
lest  I  should  shock  your  ears  by  so  doing." 

"  You  have  excited  the  deepest  interest 
and  curiosity  of  myself  and  friend,  by  what 
you  have  already  related,"  remarked  our  he- 
roine, "  and  we  are  anxious  to  hear  the  re- 
mainder of  your  narrative." 

"  Ah,  weh,"  said  the  dame,  "  then  to-mor- 
row, if  it  j)lease  you,  I  will  proceed  with  it 
to  the  conclusion,  though  I  much  "fear  the 
length  ot  it,  and  the  melancholy  facts  it  >vill 
reveal,  will  tire  your  patience." 

Phoebe  and  Amy  assured  her  to  the  con- 

traiy,  and  after  some  further  conversation, 

and  lia-ving  promised  to  visit  the  cottage  on 

I   the  following  morning,  they  took  their  de- 

1  parture. 


They  were  punctual  to  the  time  appointed 
on  the  following  day,  and  found  the  worthy 
Dame  Malvern  most  anxiously  awaiting 
their  arrival.  After  some  preliminary  obser- 
vations,  the  dame  resumed  her  narrative,  but 
which,  as  before,  we  shall  proceed  to  relate 
in  our  own  language. 

And  did  the,  fair  young  bride,  after  the  ex- 
citement and  melancholy  consequent  upon 
the  events  we  have  recorded,  had  subsided, 
become  happy  and  contented  in  her  nafr  po- 
sition. Alas,  no.  And  yet  most  anxiously 
she  endeavoured  to  be  so,  or  appear  so,  and 
to  return  the  affection  which  her  husband 
really  at  that  time  bestowed  upon  her,  but  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose;  Valentine  Wilden, 
although  no  more,  still  held  the  same  place 
which  he  had  ever  done  in  her  heart,  and 
the  prophetic  words  of  Wandering  Jenny 
were  constantly  in  her  memory,  exciting 
doubts,  fears,  and  misgivings,  and  her  mind 
was  ever  the  prey  to  the  greatest  care  and 
anxiety. 

J?rom  this — in  the  absence  of  Martin — 
her  father  frequently  sought  to  arouse  her, 
but  with  very  little  effect,  and  he  now  saw 
too  plainly  that  she  was  sacrificed  to  one 
whom  she  could  now  but  barely  esteem, 
much  more  love,  and  he  could  not  but  bit- 
terly reproach  himself  for  having  be.en  the 
principal  cause  of  bringing  about  so  ill-as- 
sorted a  marriage. 

It  was  impossible  that  Martin  Bayford 
could  help  keenly  feeling  the  unhappiness  of 
his  situation,  but  he  bore  it  with  becoming 
patience,  and  uttered  not  to  Fanny  or  her 
father  a  word  of  complaint  or  reproach,  al- 
though there  were  times  when  he  wore  a 
gloomy  brow,  and  thoughts  of  the  most  tor- 
turing description  seemed  to  rack  his  mind. 

The  new  married  couple  continued  to  re- 
side at  the  hall,  and  Mr.  Hawthorn  took 
every  means  in  his  power  to  dissipate  the 
enui  which  ever  held  possession  of  his 
daughter's  mind,  by  constantly  making  those 
whose  society  he  thought  might  be  agreeable 
to  her  his  guests,  but  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, and,  in  fact,  her  melancholy  seemed 
rather  to  increase  than  abate,  and  all  pros- 
pect of  a  change  for  the  better  appeared  to 
be  at  an  end. 

There  was  one  circumstance  which  excited 
much  astonishment  and  useless  speculation, 
and  that  was  the  extraordinary  and  mysteri- 
ous disappearance  of  old  Wandering  Jenny, 
who,  since  the  day  of  the  wedding  had  nei- 
ther been  seen  or  heard  of,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  what 
had  become  of  her. 

The  house  in  which  old  Jonas  Chizzleton 
had  resided  was  now  entirely  deserted,  and 
suffered  to  fall  in te  decay;  Martin  Bayford 
always  avoiding  it  as  much  as  possible,  and 
being  at  any  time  willing  to  walk  a  distance 
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out  of  the  way  in  order  to  do  so ;  and  any 

allusion  to  the  frightful  murder  of  the  old 
man  excited  him  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner,  and  he  took  every  oj^portunity  of 
waiving  it  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

Thus  several  months  wore  tediously  and 
unhappily  away,  when  Fanny  presented  her 
husband  with  a  girl,  which  for  a  time  seemed 
to  impart  some  little  sunshiny  to  the  gloom 
by  which  their  fate  had  hitherto  been  sur- 
rounded, and  some  hopes  were  entertained 
that  it  might  be  the  means  of  effecting  a 
favoiirable  change  in  their  circumstances  al- 
together ;  but  those  wishes  and  expectations 
were  not  realised  to  any  extent. 

And  now  troubles  of  a  more  immediate 
description  were  about  to  befall  them. 

For  mauy.years  Mr.  Hawthorn  had  had  a 
suit  in  chancery,  which  had  cost  him  the 
greatest  care  and  anxiety,  and  put  him  to 
great  expense.  But  that  he  had  endured 
with  patience,  entertaining  as  he  did  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of  a 
fortunate  result.  But  those  were  doomed  to 
be  fearfully  and  cruelly  disappointed,  it  was 
decided  against  him,  and  all  but  absolute 
ruin  was  the  consequence,  and  Hawthorn 
Hall,  with  the  valuable  estates  attached  to 
it,  must  have  gone  with  the  wreck,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  husband  of  Fanny,  whose 
fortune  was  sufficiently  ample  to  enable  him 
to  secure  tliem,  and  to  support  them  all  in 
the  same  position  as  formerly. 

The  poor  old  squire,  however,  felt  this 
misfortune  most  severely,  the  more  so,  as  it 
placed  him  under  so  heavy  an  obligation  to 
his  son-in-law,  and  he  could  no  longer  but 
consider  himself  in  the  light  of  a  dependent 
where  he  used  to  command  and  dispense  his 
hospitahties  so  freely. 

At  times,  too,  he  could  not  help  imagin- 
ing— for  it  could  surely  be  nothing  more 
than  imagination — that  Martin  was  anxious 
he  should  leel  the  full  weight  of  the  obliga- 
tion he  was  under  to  him,  and  he  did  not 
treat  him  with  the  same  respect  that  he  had 
formerly  done,  and  that  his  behaviour  to- 
wards I'anny  was  far  less  affectionate  and 
indulgent  than  it  had  been. 

Frequently,  when  Martin  was  from  home, 
he  found  her  in  tears,  and  though  he  ques- 
tioned her  closely  as  to  the  cause,  but  could 
not  elicit  from  her  any  explanation,  and  she 
offered  not  a  murmur  of  complaint  against 
her  husband, ^he  had  more  than  suflicient 
reason  to  fear  that  he  was  the  cause. 

Poor  Fanny  felt  for  her  father's  misfor- 
tunes most  severely,  and  the  alteration  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  personal  appearance 
filled  her  with  alarm,  and,  in  fact,  there  was 
not  a  person  who  knew  the  kind  and  gen- 
erous ola  squire,  that  did  not  deeply  sympa- 
thise with  him. 

Such  a  change  at  length  took  place  in  the 


looks  and  manners  of  Martin  Bayford,  that 
it  was  noticed  by  every  one  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  He  became  sullen,  gloomy 
and  morose  towards  his  wife,  her  father,  and 
everybody  else,  frequently  absenting  himself 
from  the  house  for  days  and  nights  together, 
and  often  even  returning  in  a  disgusting 
state  of  intoxication,  when  his  conduct  was 
such  as  to  shock  the  feelings  of  all  who  came 
nejir  liim. 

It  was  then  that  the  true  misery  of  the 
fate  which  was  in  store  for  her  was  made 
more  fearfully  apparent  to  Mrs.'  Bayford, 
and  she  could  hot  but  look-forward  to  it  with 
feelings  of  the  greatest' dread.       '  ■     ^ 

If  she  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him, 
and  to  advise  him  for  his  good  in  the  most 
gentle  manner,  she  invariably  received  fnom 
him  some  coarse,  and  even  brutal  reply,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  her,  by  her 
coldness,  want  of  duty,  and  ne"glect,  of  being .. 
the  cause  of  all. 

It  w^  quite  evident  that  if  indeed  he  had 
ever  felt  any  sincere  affection  for  her,  such  -a 
sentiment  no  longer  existed  in  his  breast, 
and  that,  in  fact,  he  eonsidered  both  her  and 
her  uuiortunate  father  as  burthens  he  would 
gladly  get  rid  of. 

It  was  also  soon  apparent  that  the  aban- 
doned and  reckless  course-  he  was  then  pur- 
suing, was  rapidly  impoverishing  bis  fortune, 
and  that  if  he  persisted  in  it,  it  must  bring 
him  to  ultimate  ruin,  the  greater. portion  of 
his,  time  being  spent  at  the  gaming  table, 
and  at  which  he  frequently  lost  large  sums 
of  money. 

The  fearful  effects  of  this  guilty  conduct 
were  soon  made  manifest;  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  curtail  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment, many  of  the  old  domestics  who  had 
been  for  years  in  the  service  of  the  good  old 
squire,  and  had  hoped  to  remain  with  him 
till  his  death,  were  dismissed  from  the  hall, 
some  of  the  finest  paintings  which  had  de- 
corated the  walls,  and  were  so  much  admired 
by  all  who  saw  them,  were  sold,  even  the 
jewels  presented  by  her  husband  to  Mrs. 
Bayford  on  her  wedding-day  were  disposed 
of,  and,  in  I'act,  everything  betokened  the 
rapid  approach  of  that  ruin  which  had  been 
so  long  anticipated. 

Fanny  looked  forward  to  it  with  feelings 
of  the  utmest  dread,  if  not  horror :    but  it 
was  more  on  account  of  her  father  and  her 
child  that  she  did  so,  and  there  were  times 
when  she  was  so  excited  by  the  fearful  pic- 
ture of   the  future  which   her  imagination 
drew,  that  she  could  not  restrain  the  expres- 
sion of  them,  and  she  heaped  her  bitterest 
reproaches  upon  the  head  of  her  guihy  hus- 
I  band,   while    at    the    same    time    she    was 
i  wrought  up  almost  to  a  pitch  of  madness. 
j      Many  were  the  dreary  hours  that   Mrs. 
;  Bayford  and  her  fathei\passed  together  while 
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the  abandoned  profligate  was  from  home, 
and  they  could  not  but  look  forward  to  his 
return  with  feelings  of  the  most  unconquer- 
able dread  and  dismal  foreboding,  for  every 
night  they  were  certain  brought  them  still 
nearer  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  every  hour 
tliey  expected  the  threatened  storm  to  burst 
over  their  heads,  and  to  overwhelm  them 
with  its  fury. 

Alas,  what  a  bitter  contrast  did  the  pre- 
sent exhibit  to  the  happy  past,  when  Fanny 
was  unshackled,  free,  and  care  was  a  stranger 
to  her  breast.  When  the  good  old  squire 
knew  no  joy  but  in  the  affection  of  his  inno- 
cent daughter,  and  her  sweetest  smiles  ever 
rewarded  him  for  the  care  which  he  so  stu- 
diously bestowed  upon  her. 

And  how  severely  did  Mr.  Hawthorn  re- 
proach himself  for  the  misery  he  had  brought 
ui;on  her  by  almost  compelling  her  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  that  man  whom  he  might 
too  plainly  have  seen  she  could  not  love, 
and  whom  she  viewed  with  repugnqpce,  if 
not  with  absolute  abhon-ence  at  the  last. 

But  Fanny,  whenever  he  thus  expressed 
his  regret  in  her  presence,  endeavoured  to 
soothe  him,  and  to  acquit  him  of  all  blame, 
believing  as  she  knew  he  had  done  that  he 
was  only  seeking  to  promote  her  happiness 
and  future  prosperity  by  her  union  with 
Martin  Bayford,  at  that  time  having  no  sus- 
picion of  his  real  character. 

Mr.  Hawthorn,  however,  could  not  thus 
easily  acquit  himself,  and  the  thought  con- 
tinued to  prey  upon  his  spirits,  coupled  with 
his  broken  fortunes,  with  the  most  dangerous 
effect. 

There  was  another  circumstance,  too, 
which  as  it  was  so  long  since  it  had  hap- 
pened, Mr.  Hawthorn  and  his  daughter  could 
not  help  reflecting  upon  with  the  most  dis- 
mal and  unaccountable  feelings  of  dread, 
and  that  was  the  strange  and  awful  predic- 
tion of  old  Wandering  Jenny,  on  the  natal 
day,  and  the  solemn  and  earnest  way  in 
which  she  had  uttered  it,  and  thus,  in  spite 
ot  their  pretended  scepticism,  excited  so 
much  unpleasant  feeling  in  their  minds,  the 
more  particularly  as  Martin  ever  evinced  the 
gre'atest  agitation,  and  invariably  endeavour- 
ed to  change  the  subject  whenever  it  was 
alluded  to  in  his  presence. 

And  yet  surely  the  words  of  a  half  crazy 
old  woman  should  not  be  suffered  to  make 
any  serious  impression  upon  them,  and  they 
eluded  themselves  for  giving  way  to  it,  still 
they  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  dismiss 
the  thought  from  their  minds. 

And  thus  day  after  day  wore  sadly  away, 
and  more  gloomy  and  threatening  became 
their  prospects,  and  the  conduct  of  the  mis- 
guided Martin  laecame,  if  possible,  still  worse, 
at  times  it  even  descending  into  the  lo<yest 
ruffianism,  especially  when  he  returned  home 


in  a  state  of  intoxication,  which  he  frequently 
did. 

Their  child,  too,  seemed  to  be  to  him  an 
object  of  absolute  hatred,  and  he  ever  re- 
pelled her  innocent  endearments  with  the 
greatest  brutality. 

It  was  night,  all  was  hushed  in  gloomy 
silence  in  the  old  hall,  and  poor  Fanny  was 
sitting  alone  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  /or 
her  father  had  been  absent  from  her  society 
all  the  afternoon,  and  she  imagined  he  had 
by  this  time  retired  to  rest. 

Her  thoughts  as  usual  were  of  the  most 
melancholy  description,  and  her  spii'its  la- 
boured under  even  more  than  their  wonted 
depression,  for  circumstances  every  day  be- 
came worse,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  crisis  of 
their  fate  was  rapidly  approaching. 

All  the  horrors  of  poverty  stared  her  in 
the  face,  and  she  could  not  contemplate  the 
sufferings  that  were  evidently  in  store  for 
them  without  the  utmost  dread. 

The  night  was  wild  and  stormy,  and  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  state  of  her  mind, 
and  every  moment,  as  fresh  forebodings 
racked  her  brain,  her  anguish  increased,  and 
she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  the  least  de- 
gree of  consolation. 

The  storm  grew  louder,  the  thunder  rattled 
in  deafening  peals,  broad  sheets  of  the  most 
vivid  lightning  glared  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  rain  pattered  violently  against  the  case- 
ments, and  descended  upon  the  earth  in  per- 
fect torrents.  But  still  the  neglected,  suffer- 
ing wife  continued  at  the  window — which 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  extensive 
grounds  attached  to  the  hall,  which  now  pre- 
sented a  desolate  appearance,  no  care  having 
for  some  time  been  taken  to  keep  them  in 
the  order  which  had  formerly  characterised 
them — and  gazed  out  upon  the  horrors  of 
the  night  with  a  listless  and  vacant  eye, 

Martin  was  still  absent,  and  as  the  time 
was  getting  late,  Fanny  scarcely  looked  for 
his  return  that  night,  and,  in  fact,  she 
thought  of  it  with  even  a  greater  feeling  of 
dread  than  usual,  and  the  most  torturing 
forebodings  of  something  fatal  about  to  hap- 
pen continued — in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to 
conquer  them — to  haunt  and  distract  her 
mind. 

While  she  thus  sat,  and  as  her  eyes  still 
vacantly  wandered  over  the  dreary  scene  be- 
fore her,  she  suddenly  fancied  that  she  be- 
held the  dark  outlines  of  a  human  form  ap- 
proaching slowly  across  the  lawn  towards  the 
window  where  she  was,  but  it  was  so  indis- 
tinct that  at  first  she  could  not  discover 
whether  it  was  that  of  a  man  or  woman. 

However  she  could  not  remove  her  eyes 
from  it,  and  watching  it  more  narrowly,  she 
was  enabled  at  length  to  perceive  that  it  was 
one  of  the  female  sex,  and  apparently  ex- 
tremely aged,  to  judge  from  her  form,  which 
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was  bent  almost  double,  while,  as  she  came, 
stealthily  along,  her  limbs  seemed  feeble  and 
tottering,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  her. 

Notwithstanding  the  decrepid  appearance 
of  this  wretched  object,  Fanny  could  not  be- 
hold her  without  a  sensation  of  alarm,  for 
which  she  was  at  a  loss  exactly  to  account, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  was  unable  to  re- 
move her  eyes  from  her,  and  watched  her 
with  the  greatest  curiosity. 

Who  could  she  be,  and  what  could  be  her 
reason  for  lurking  near  the  hall  at  so  unsea- 
sonable an  hour?  These  were  questions 
which  she  naturally  asked  herself,  and  before 
she  could  answer  them  satisfactorily,  the 
woman  had  approached  to  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  window  at  which  she  was  seated,  and 
she  there  paused  for  a  minute,  and  seemed 
to  be  gazing  earnestly  towards  it,  while  Mrs. 
Bayford  being  now  able  to  scrutinise  her 
figure  more  narrowly,  could  not  helf  think- 
ing that  it  was  familiar  to  her,  though  where 
she  had  seen  it  before  she  could  not  call  to 
mind. 

She  was  not  long,  however,  kept  in  any 
suspense  or  doubt  upon  the  subject;  sud- 
denly the  lightning  glared  full  upon  her,  and 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  her  sur- 
prise and  agitation  when  she  recognised  the 
shrivelled  and  repulsive-looking  features  of 
the  mysterious  old  woman,  Wandering  Jenny, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  since  the  day  of  her 
fatal  union,  and  whom  every  one  supposed 
to  have  been  long  since  dead. 

She  could  scarcely  help  giving  utterance 
to  an  exclamation  of  terror  when  she  recog- 
nised her,  but  the  old  woman  approached 
the  window  nearer,  and  as  she  did  so  the  ex- 
pression of  her  features,  which  were  fixed 
full  upon  Fanny,  «vas  of ^  the  most  fright- 
ful and  malicious  description. 

She-  pointed  one  of  her  bony  hands  to- 
wards her,  while  the  other  leant  upon  her 
crutch,  then  her  lips  moved,  and  Mrs.  Bay- 
ford  could  distinctly  hear  her  call  upon  her 
name,  in  a  voice  the  tones  of  which  sounded 
harsh  and  disagreable  in  her  ears. 

Scarcely  knowing  in  her  agitation  what 
she  did,  Mrs.  Bayford  opened  the  window, 
and  the  old  woman  approaching  it  closely, 
put  her  head  in  at  it  and  gazed  at  her  still 
more  earnestly,  and  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  that  made  her  tremble,  as  the 
fearful  prediction  she  had  formerly  uttered, 
and  which  once  more  seemed  about  to  escape 
her  lips,  rushed  with  overwhelming  force 
upon  her  memory,  and  excited  nameless  ter- 
rors in  her  breast. 

However,  at  length  conquering  her  feelihgs 
in  the  best  manner  she  could,  and  resolved 
to  discover  what  the  purport  of  the  old  wo- 
man's business  could  be,  Mrs.  Bayford  de- 
manded— 

"  Strange    woman,  whom    I    had    never 


wished  to  behold  again,  for  what  purpose 
do  you  now  come  hither,  at  this  unseason- 
able hour  of  the  night?  Speak  it  quickly, 
and  begone." 

"  You  command  me,  wretched  victim  to  a 
cruel  destiny,  but  one  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  escape,"  said  the  wander- 
ing hag,  with  a  mingled  look  of  pity  and 
scorn,  "  and  yet  I  mark  the  trembling  terror 
with  which  you  behold  me,  and  await  the 
words  that  are  about  to  escape  my  lips.  Dost 
remember  the  prediction? — dost  remember 
the  warming  I  gave  you?  It  would  have 
been  well  for  you  and  your  unhappy  father 
had  you  not  disregarded  it  at  the  time  it  was 
spoken,  for  then  the  designs  of  the  guilty 
would  have  been  frustrated,  and  you  might 
have  been  spared  the  troubles  you  have  al- 
ready experienced,  and  those  that  are  yet  in 
store  for  you.  But  you  have  chosen  your 
fate,  and  must  e'en  suhmit  to  it : — 

In  vain  from  your  doom  you  may  seek  to  flee, 
In  vain  try  to  shun  your  destiny ; 
The  spell  is  wove,  and  whate'er  betides, 
Peace  ne'er  can  be  known  to  the  doom'd  one's 

bride. 
The  storms  have  lowered  and  burst  and  broke, 
To  grief  and  sorrow  you've  now  awoke. 
Behold  I" 

As  the  fearful  being  uttered  the  last  word 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  she  pointed  signifi- 
cantly towards  a  human  form  approaching 
across  the  lawn,  and  then  hurried  away,  and 
was  lost  to  the  sight  before  Mrs.  Bayford 
could  recover  herself  from  the  astonishment 
and  alarm  which  the  appearance  of  the  sin- 
gular old  woman,  and  the  fearful  words  she 
had  uttered,  had  caused  her. 


CHAPTER  CXII. 

RUIN  AND    DESOLATION. 

• 

But  still  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Bayford  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  approaching  figure, 
which  was  that  of  a  man,  and  the  lightning's 
glare  soon  enabled  her  to  perceive  that  it  was 
her  husband. 

She  shuddered,  but  hastily  endeavoured  to 
conceal  the  feelings  that  agitated  her,  and 
soon  after  Martin  Bayford,  his  cheeks  flush- 
ed, and  his  eyes  wild  and  bloodshot  from  the 
effects  of  the  intoxicating  drink  of  which  he 
had  so  freely  partaken,  staggered  into  the 
room,  and  sunk  into  a  chair,  gazing  angrily 
at  his  wife,  who  could  not  help  trembling  as 
she  met  the  savage  expression  of  bis  coun- 
tenance. 

"Now  then,  woman,"  he  said  ia  a  coarse 
voice,  "  what  are  you  loitering  about  here 
for?     Why  are  you  not  at  rest?" 
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"  Rest,"  repeated  his  unfortunate  wife, 
with  a  deep  sigh  and  in  a  melancholy  tone 
of  voice,  "  alas,  rest  is  not  for  me  while  you 
continue  this  guilty  life  of  folly,  extrava- 
gance, and  dissipation,  which  has  already 
brought  you  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  must 
shortly  plunge  ns  down  the  fearful  abyss.'' 

"Cease  fool!"  he  sternly  replied,  "I  am 
not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  any  of  your  cant- 
ing lectures  and  reproaches,  and  you  will  do 
well  not  to  enrage  me.  The  play  has  been 
all  against  metonight,  and  I  have  lost  every 
guinea  that  I  had  in  my  possession,  when  I 
flattered  myself  that  I  should  bask  in  the 
smiles  of  the  fickle  goddess,  curse  her !" 

"Oh,  Martin,"  remonstrated  Mrs.Bayford, 
with  a  look  which  might  have  subdued  a  less 
obdurate  heart  than  his,  "  will  nothing 
awaken  you  from  this  mad  and  fearful 
dream  ?  Have  you  no  consideration  for  my- 
self, our  child,  or  my  aged  father,  who  views 
more  with  feelings  of  sorrow  and  regret,  than 
anger  or  reproach  the  career  of  guilt  and 
wanton  extravagance  which  is  bringing  us 
all  to  destruction?" 

"Bah,"  returned  the  misguided  man,  pas- 
sionately and  impatiently,  "  you  annoy  me. 
Cease,  I  say  again.  The  loss  I  have  this 
night  sustained,  must  be  redeemed,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may." 

"Alas,"  sighed  his  Viife,  "  that  is  impossi- 
ble, "  you  have  already  carried  your  mad  and 
ruinous  career  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  you  can  redeem  your 
losses.  There  is  nothing  but  the  most  abject 
poverty  and  misery  now  left  to  us." 

"  Psha,"  returned  Martin,  "  I  tell  you 
again  that  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  my 
confounded  run  of  ill-luck  to-night  and  for 
some  time  past,  without  another  trial  at  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  and  I  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  eagerly  and  suspi- 
ciously demanded  JVlrs.  Bayford. 

"  Oh,"  said  Martin,  with  a  triumphant 
smile  and  a  sinister  expression^f  counte- 
nance, "  that  is  easily  exjalained.  ^f  course, 
you  are  aware  that  the  poverty  of  your  father, 
brought  about  by  that  damned  lawsuit  in 
whicu  he  was  foolish  enough  to  engage,  has 
made  this  old  hall  mine  by  a  deed  duly  sign- 
ed.and  sealed,  and  that  now  he  is  merely  my 
tenant  at  will,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  a 
pauper  living  on  my  benevolence,  and  whom 
I  can  eject  any  moment." 

"  Gracious  heaven !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bay- 
ford,  with  a  look  of  agony  and  horror,  "  I 
knew  not  that ;  surely  'it  cannot  be  ?" 

"It  is  true,"  returned  the  heartless  man, 
with  perfect  coolness;  "you  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  and  the  old  gentleman  will  not 
deny  it.  It  is  foi'tunate  I  have  that  to  fall 
back  upon ;  I  have  already  borrowed  certain 
sums  of  money  on  it,  but  I  must  now  mort- 


gage it  to  a  larger  extent,  and  see  what  for- 
tune will  turn  up  in  my  favour  this  time." 

"  Martin,"  gasped  forth  his  wretched  wife, 
fixing  upon  him  a  look  of  horror  and  re- 
proach that  ought  to  have  been  enough  to 
penetrate  his  guilty  soul,  "  oh,  surely  you 
cannot  have  become  so  completely  lost  to 
every  feeling  of  shame,  as  to  contemplate  so 
monstrous  and  unnatural  a  deed  as  that  you 
have  just  now  dared  to  hint  at?  For  the 
love  of  heaven  pause,  unless  you  would  bring 
down  the  most  terrible  maledictions  upon 
your  head.  Would  you. render  the  poor 
grey-haired  man,  myself,  and  our  innocent 
child  houseless,  and  all  to  gratify  and  pander 
to  your  accursed  vices  ?  Beware,  I  say,  or 
terrible  most  assuredly  will  be  the  punish- 
ment that  will  overtake  you." 

"  Will  you  cease  this  whining  nonsense, 
woman?''  exclaimed  the  guilty  man,  fiercely, 
"  or  do  you  seek  to  exasperate  me  beyond 
endurance?  I  must,  I  will  have  money, 
and  imder  the  cn-cumstances,  and  in  my 
present  state  of  mind,  I  am  not  very  parti- 
cular by  what  means  I  obtain  it.  Let  that 
suffice  you,  and  leave  me  to  myself,  for  as 
your  society  is  not  likly  to  be  very  agreeable 
to  me  to-night,  I  am  inclined  to  remain 
where  I  am." 

"  Heartless,  cruel  man,"  said  Mrs.  Bayford, 
unable  any  longer  to  control  the  disgust  of 
her  feelings,  or  to  restrain  her  reproaches ; 
"  and  is  it  thus  that  you  reward  my  patient 
endurance  of  sufl;'erings  inflicted  by'  your 
misconduct  and  reckless  extravagance  and 
dissipation?  Oh,  shame,  shame!  If  a  long 
course  of  guilt  had  not  made  you  completely 
callous  to  every  sense  of  feeling,  you  would 
blush  to  own  yourself  so  great  a  villain  as 
that  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be  by  the 
threats  that  you  have  just  now  held  out." 

"  Villain ! ",  repeated  her  husband,  furi- 
ously, starting  to  his  feet,  his  features  dis- 
torted by  rage,  and  clenching  his  fist ;  "  this 
to  me  ?" 

"  Aye,"  replied  the  hapless  woman,  firmly, 
and  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  the  greatest  ex- 
citement by  the  disgust  and  indignation  of 
her  feelings,  "  villain  !  1  repeat  the  word, 
for  the  cruel  treatment  I  have  so  long  expe- 
rienced at  your  hands,  and  the  guilty  designs 
which  you  now  contemplate,  fully  entitle  you 
to  it,  and  I  can  no  longer  withhold  the  bitter 
reproaches  you  so  justly  deserve.  Shame, 
shame,  I  say  once  more.  Oh,  heaven,  what 
a  terrible  fate  is  mine  to  have  to  call  you 
husband." 

"  I  will  hear  no  more  !"  cried  Martin,  in 
a  voice  of  ungovernable  rage,  "  that  oppro- 
brious epithet  has  aroused  my  utmost  resent 
ment,  and  must  not,  shall  not  go  unpun- 
ished." 

As  the  guilty  man  uttered  these  words,  he 
aimed  a  determined  blow  at  his  unfortunate 
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wife,  but  at  the  moment  bis  arm  was  ari-ested, 
and  Mr.  Hawthorn,  who  had  come  from  a 
side  door,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  altei'- 
cation,  and  had  been  listening  imohserved, 
interposed  to  save  his  daughter  from  the 
brutal  outrage  which  her  ruffianly  husband 
was  about  to  commit. 

Martin  Bayford  started  back  a  few  paces 
abashed  and  confounded  at  this  unexpected 
appearance,  and  his  countenance  showed  the 
powerful  excitement  of  his  feelings,  while 
the  aged  Mr.  Hawthorn  fixed  upon  him  a 
look  of  the  bitterest  reproach  and  resent- 
ment, but  for  a  minute  or  two  the  power  of 
his  emotion  would  not  allow  him  to  speak. 

The  anguish  of  Mrs.  Bayford,  as  she 
rushed  to  the  arms  of  her  father  was  almost 
to  great  for  endurance,  and  even  Martin, 
hardened  as  he  was,  could  not  for  the  mo- 
ment help  feeling  some  small  degree  of  re- 
morse, and  he  averted  bis  looks,  ashamed  of 
the  savage  and.  cowardly  act  he  had  been 
about  to  commit. 

"  Martin  Bayford,"  at  length  solemnly 
said  the  poor  old  gentleman,  "  and  are  you 
he  I  once  thought  so  good  and  honourable, 
and  in  that  belief  gave  to  you  the  hand  of 
my  innocent  child,  thinking  that  it  would  be 
your  future  study  to  render  her  one  of  the 
happiest  of  human  beings?  Alas,  how 
cruelly  was  I  deceived,  and  what  bitter  cause 
have  I  since  had  to  repent  of  my  folly." 

"You  may  spare  your  reproaches,  Mr. 
Hawthorn,''  replied  Martin,  scornfully,  "  for 
I  am  not  in  the  humour  just  now  to  listen 
to  them.;  neither  is  Martin  Bayford  the  sort 
of  man  to  submit  to  be  schooled  by  any  one. 
Your  daughter  is  my  wife,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  teach  her  her  duty  towards 
me,  rather  than  continually  to  heap  upon 
me  her  abuse  and.  reproaches,  and  to  act  in 
disobedience  to  my  will." 

"  Forbear,  Martin,"  said  his  indignant  and 
heart-broken  wife,  "  cease  thus  to  persecute 
myself  and  my  aged  parent,  unless  you 
would  drive  us  both  to  madness.  Have  you 
indeed  closed  your  heart  to  every  feeling  of 
shame  or  remorse?" 

"  Remorse,"  repeated,  Martin,  with  a  look 
of  contempt.  "  I  have  nothing  to  regret  or 
repent  that  I  am  aware  of,  and  will  not  have 
my  authority  called  in  question,  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn I  shall  have  something  further  to  say 
to  you  on  this  subject  on  some  future  occa- 
sion, and  it  will  be  well  for  you  not  to  seek 
to  offend  me." 

"Misguided  man,"  said  Mr.  Hawthorn, 
"  will  nothing  whatever  awaken  you  to  a 
sense  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  your 
conduct?  Are  you  resolved  to  rush  head- 
long to  destruction,  and  to  plunge  those  with 
whom  you  are  so  unfortunately  connected 
into  it  also?  My  poor  daughter,  oh,  how 
my  heart  bleeds  for  the  wretched  fate  to 


which   I  was,  alas,  the   principal   cause  of 
consigning  you." 

Mrs.  Bayford  threw  herself  in  his  arms, 
and  unable  at  all  to  control  the  emotions' 
that  agitated  her  distracted  bosom,  she  wept 
bitterly. 

"  No  more  of  this,"  said  her  husband  im- 
patiently, and  grasping  her  by  the  wrist,  "  I 
have  listened  to  such  sickening  nonsense 
long  enough,  but  will  hear  no  more  of  it. 
Eetire  to  your  chamber,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  and 
you,  madam  must  accompany  me." 

"  But  a  moment,"  supplicated  Mrs.  Bay- 
ford 

"  I  will  not  be  disobeyed,"  sternly  and  pe- 
remptorily observed  Martin, 

She  saw  it  was  useless  to  resist,  and  hav- 
ing with  a  heavy  heart  embraced  her.  aged 
parent,  she  suffei'ed  herself  to  be  led  by  her 
brutal  and  abandoned  husband  from  the 
room. 

"  Unfortunate  woman,"  said  our  heroine, 
when  Dame  Malvern  had  arrived  at  this  part 
of  her  tale,  "  lier's  was  indeed  a  terrible  fate, 
and  I  wonder  that  she  could  endure  it  with 
any  degree  of  fortitude.  But  still  is  it  not 
strange  that  she  could  continue  to  live  with 
a  man  whom  it  was  impossible  that  she 
could  look  upon  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  dread  and  abhorrence?" 

"  It  does  indeed  appear  so,"  rejolied  the 
dame,  "  but  unfortunately,  circumstances  had 
so  linked  her  to  her  cruel  destiny  that  she 
could  not  extricate  herself  from  it.  Alas,  my 
poor  mother,  I  cannot  recal  to  my  memory 
the  fearful  troubles  it  was  your  cruel  lot  to 
have  to  endure  without  feelings  of  anguish 
and  regret.  And  then  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed those  I  have  already  related,  I  cannot 
think  of  without  a  shudder." 

"  Pray  proceed,"  said  Amy,  "for  I  am  anx- 
ious to  hear  the  ultimate  fate  of  your  parent." 

"  Alas,"  said  the  dame,  "  it  was  a  most 
melancholy  one,  and  that  of  my  father  was 
so  awful  that  I  dread  to  record  it.  But  I 
will  hasten  to  a  conclusion." 

Phoebe  and  Amy  again  assured  her  of  the  iu 
terest  they  felt  in  listening  to  her  remarkable 
recital,  and  the  dame  proceeded,  though,  not 
in  the  same  language  that  we  have  deemed  it 
better  to  relate  thera. 


CHAPTER  CXIII. 

THE    CAREER   OF   GUILT  AND    STORM    OF    THE 
ADVERSITY. 

After  the  departure  of  Martin  and  his  wife, 
the  wretched  Mr.  Hawthorn  remained  in  the 
room,  completely  lost  and  stujaified  with  the 
anguish  of  grief  and  despair. 

He  saw  plainly  that  the  storm  was  about 
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to  burst  over  the  devoted  heads  of  himself 
and  his  daughter,  and  he  could  not  but  an- 
ticipate the  worst. 

That  he  should  long  live  to  experience  the 
same  and  even  more  severe  troubles  than 
those  that  had  hitherto  befallen  him,  he  felt 
coDvinced  was  impossible,  for  his  constitution 
was  fast  failing  him,  under  the  numerous 
shocks  he  had  received,  but  he  pictured  to 
himself  in  the  most  vivid  colours  the  miser- 
able life  of  poverty,  privation,  and  persecu- 
tion which  poor  Fanny  vrould  have  to  endure, 
and  he  shuddered  with  a  feeling  of  horror  at 
the  contemplation,  and  which  was  greatly  in- 
creased when  the  fearful  prophecy  of  Wan- 
dering Jenny  recurred  to  his  memory,  while 
dreadtuU'orebodings  haunted  his  imagination. 
"  Ob,  God,''  he  exclaimed,  in  the  agony  of 
his  feelings,  "  why  did  you  permit  my  poor 
child  and  Martin  Bayford  to  meet?  And 
why  did  I  ever  give  my  consent  to  their 
unionj  when  I  knew  so  well  that  her  heart 
could  never  be  his,  and  all  her  fondest  affec- 
tions were  buried  in  the  grave  of  Valentine 
Wilden?  It  was  cruel  and  unjust,  and  I 
have  much  to  reproach  myself  with.  Heaven 
pard'on  me,  and  protect  her  when  I  am  no 
more." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  strange  rattling 
sound  at  the  window,  and  turning  hastily 
round  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it,  he  started 
back  with  considerable  alarm  and  astonish- 
ment, on  beholding  a  human  form  standing 
before  it,  iind  the  features,  which  were  of  the 
most  imearthJy  description,  fixed  intently 
upon  him. 

He  looked  again  more  earnestly  than  be- 
fore, and  he  could  not  help  giving  utterance 
to  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  when  he  re- 
cognised Wandering  Jenny. 

J3ut  it  was  only  tor  a  moment  that  he  saw 
her,  for  waving  her  hand  she  suddenly  dis- 
appeared from  the  window,  and  vanished 
like  a  ghost,  but  how  or  whither  it  was  im- 
possible to  imagine. 

In  a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation  which 
such  a  singular  circumstance,  and  at  that 
hour  of  the  night  was  likely  to  create,  Mr. 
Hawthorn  rushed  to  the  window,  which  was 
still  standing  open,  as  Mrs.  Bayford  had  left 
it,  and  looked  anxiously  out  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  old  hall,  but  although  the  lightning 
revealed  everything  to  him  distinctly  for 
some  distance,  he  could  not  see  anything  of 
her,  and  his  wonder  and  excitement  increased. 
"  Could  this  have  been  some  strange  delu- 
sion of  the  senses?"  he  exclaimed,  "  or  am 
I  awake  ?  But  I  could  not  have  been  de- 
ceived; it  was  ceitainly  that  mysterious  wo- 
man. Wandering  Jenny,  and  what  then  can 
her  coming  at  such  a  time  as  this  portend? 
I  tremble  to  think,  and  the  fearful  presenti- 
ments that  have  so  long  haunted  and  dis- 
turbed my  imagination  gain  strength  every 


moment.  Heaven  help  us,  for  too  much  da 
I  fear  that  some  dreadful  calamity  is  at 
hand." 

He  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  solemnly  and 
supplicatingly  towards  that  heaven  to  which 
he  appealed  as  he  thus  spoke,  and  after  once 
more  glancing  anxiously  from  the  window  at 
the  dismal  scene  beyond,  he  slowly  quitted 
the  room,  and  with  a  brain  distracted  by  the 
most  racking  thoughts,  he-ascended  the  stairs 
which  led  to  his  own  chamber. 

It  was  now  long  past  midnight,  and  the 
tempest  had  not  in  the  least  abated  in 
violence,  the  warning  of  the  angry  elements, 
being  quite  awful  to  listen  to,  but  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn heeded  it  not,  but  throwing  himself  in 
the  arm  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  all  those  gloomy  and 
torturing  thoughts thatso  completely  occupied 
his  mind,  neither  inclined  for  the  present,  and 
almost  fearing  to  retire  to  bed. 

The  strange  re-appearance  of  Wandering 
Jenny,  continued  to  perplex  and  astonish 
him,  filling  his  mind  with  wild  conjectures, 
and  all  of  that  vague  and  unsatisfactory  de- 
scription that  they  only  served  to  bewilder 
him  the  more.  But  still  he  could  not  re- 
move tlie  fatal  impression  that  some  fearful 
calamity  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  place,  and 
never  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufi'erings  bad  he 
felt  so  truly  depressed  in  spirits  and  so 
wretched  before. 

Gradually,  however,  a  heavy  and  irresis- 
tible drowsiness  stole  over  him,  and  unable 
to  undress  himself,  or  to  seek  his  couch,  he 
fell  fast  asleep  in  his  old  arm  chair. 

We  need  not  describe  the  various  feelings 
that  racked  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  Mrs, 
Bayford  as  her  brutal  husband,  in  sullen 
silence,  and  with  looks  that  showed  the 
guilty  thoughts  that  were  passing  in  his 
mind,  conducted  her  to  their  chamber.  She 
feared  to  accompany  him  after  what  bad  taken 
place,  and  could  not  help  viewing  him  with 
a  feeling  almost  amounting  to  hatred,  but 
she  ventured  not  to  say  a  word,  and  they  re- 
tired to  rest  without  entering  into  any  further 
conversation. 

Martin,  whose  head  was  heavy  from  the 
effects  of  the  drink  he  had  so  freely  indulged 
in,  soon  fell  off  to  sleep,  but  his  wife  con- 
tinued to  press  her  pillow  and  to  court  re- 
pose in  vain,  for  racking  thought,  and  the 
troubles  which  were  so  fast  accumulating 
around  her,  kept  her  waking,  and  every 
moment  painful  reflections  became  more 
insupportable,  and  drove  her  almost  to  mad- 
ness. 

There  was  everything  in  the  events  of  that 
evening  to  excite  her  worst  apprehensions 
and  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  she  sought 
to  dismiss  them  from  her  recollection,  for  the 
more  she  tried  to  do  so  the  stronger  was  the 
hold  which  they  seemed  to  gain  upon  her. 


The  ilireats  wMcli  Iier  liusband  liad  lield 
out  regarding  the  old  hall,  and  of  which 
she  had  not  the  courage  to  inform  her 
father,  were  the  principal  sources  of  her 
alarm,  for  in  them  she  saw  at  once  the 
completion  of  that  ruin  she  had  so  long 
anticipated,  and  from  which  she  now  saw 
no  possibility  of  their  escaping. 

Great  as  were  the  miseries  they  had 
hitherto  endured,  those  that  were  yet  in 
store  for  them,  and  to  which  they  must 
shortly  he  exposed,  she  was  convinced  were 
far  more  terrible,  and  she  shrunk  from  the 
contemplation  of  them  with  a  feeling  of 
dread  which  she  was  unable  to  conquer. 

And  when  the  final  blow  should  come 

(which  assuredly  it  must   shortly),   Avhat 

would  become  of  herself,  her  father,  and 

her  innocent  child  ?     She  was  at  a  loss  to 
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answer  the  question,  and  almost  feared  to 
endeavour  to  do  so.  Better,  she  thought, 
far  better  would  it  be  for  them,  should 
heaven  at  once  permit  them  to  die,  rather 
than  for  them  to  linger  on  in  the  midst  of 
the  horrors  by  which  they  would  be  sur- 
rounded, without  one  friend  in  the  world 
who  could  sincerely  sympathise  with,  or 
would  render  them  the  least  assistance  in 
that  the  most  frightful  hour  (as  it  would 
probably  be)  of  their  need. 

Again,  the  words  of  Wandering  Jenny 
seemed  to  wring  in  her  ears,  and  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  once  handsome  features  of 
her  husband,  now  swoln  and  disfigured 
by  constant  intoxication,  a  sensation  of 
fear,  almost  amounting  to  horror,  came 
over  her,  and  she  could  scarcely  trust  her- 
self to    remain  by  his   side,    so    strange 
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and  powerful  was  tlie  effect  it  liad  upon 
her. 

It  seemed  as  tliougli  Ms  rest  was  dis- 
turbed by  fearful  dreams,  for  be  frequently- 
started,  and,  at  times,  some  incoherent 
words  w-ould  escape  bis  lips,  wbicb  although 
his  wife  could  not  understand,  appeared  to 
convey  a  meaning  of  terror,  and  to  teU  of  a 
guilty  conscience. 

She  would  have  given  anything  could 
she  have  been  enabled  to  go  to  sleep  that 
she  might  have  obtained  a  temporary  for- 
getfulness  of  her  sorrows,  but  it  came  not 
to  her  relief,  and  thus  more  than  an  hour  of 
the  greatest  possible  misery  wore  tediously 
and  slowly  away. 

The  storm  TV^as  now  at  its  most  fearful 
height,  and  one  of  the  most  teri'ific  flashes 
of  lightning  that  had  yet  been  seen,  sud- 
denly shot  from  the  sky,  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  seemed  to  light  up  the  country  for 
miles  around  in  a  blaze. 

Tliis  was  immediately  followed  by  a  peal 
of  thunder,  so  loud  and  fearful  in  its  vio- 
lence, that  it  seemed  to  shake  the  old  hall 
to  its  very  foundation,  and  excited  a  feel- 
ing of  terror  in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Bajrford, 
which  made  her  shudder,  and  which  she 
was  totally  unable  to  conquer, 

Martin  Bayford  was  aroused  from  sleep  ; 
and  starting  hastily  from  the  bed,  he  gazed 
around  him  in  stupified  amazement  for  a 
moment  or  two,  quite  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  had  happened. 

A  rumbling  noise  like  the  falling  of  ruins 
immediately  succeeded,  and  the  flooring  of 
the  chamber  in  Avhich  Martin  Bayford  and 
his  wife  stood  seemed  to  tremble  beneath 
their  feet ;  at  the  same  time,  they  could 
hear  the  hasty  opening  and  closing  of 
doors,  accompanied  by  hurried  footsteps 
and  the  confused  sound  of  several  voices  in 
different  parts  of  the  building,  as  if  in 
terror. 

'■'  Grood  God  !"  exclaimed  the  alarmed 
Mrs.  Bayford,  "what  can  have  happened? 
Surely  the  lightning  must  have  struck  some 
parb  of  the  hall,  which  seems  to  have  fallen. 
Oh,  my  poor  father  !  The  principal  noise 
seemed  to  proceed  from  that  wing  of  the 
building  in  which  he  sleeps,  and  my  fears 
forebode  the  worst." 

"  Bah !"  replied  her  husband,  in  surly 
tones,  but  at  the  same  time  hastily  dressing 
himself,  "  you  are  always  giving  way  to 
some  fooUsh  fears  or  fancies." 

While  he  spoke,  however,  the  noise  of 
the  voices  (which  no  doubt  were  those  of 
the  servants),  grew  louder,  and  from  their 
cbauTiber  window,  near  which  they  stood, 
they  suddenly  beheld  flames  shoot  up  into 
the  sky,  and  which  seemed  to  come  from 


that  part  of  the  hall  of  which  Mrs.  Bayford 
had  spoken. 

"  j\Iy  worst  fears  are  realised,"  cried  the 
terrified  Mrs,  Bayford,  "  the  lightning  haa 
struck  the  building,  and  those  flames  show 
too  fearfully  that  it  is  on  fire.  My  father ! 
My  unfortanate  father !  for  heaven's  sake, 
Martin,  endeavour  to  save  him,  or  he  must 
perish !" 

Martin  gave  utterance  to  an  oath,  and 
then  dashing  open  the  door,  proceeded  to 
ascend  the  stairs  which  conducted  to  that 
part  of  the  hall  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Hawthorn  slept,  followed  by  his  wife, 
and  no  sooner  had  they  quitted  the  room 
than  they  had  every  fatal  proof  that  their 
worst  fears  Were  not  unfounded,  for  the 
reflection  of  the  flames  came  from  that  di- 
rection, and  from  the  cries  of  the  servants 
they  could  ascertain  that  they  were  all 
rushing  thithet',  no  doubt  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  rescue  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man from  his  perilou-S  situation. 

To  describe  the  emotions  of  Mrs.  Bayford 
would  be  impossible,  and  as  she  rushed  on 
towards  the  scene  of  destruction,  and  the 
terror  of  the  catastrophe  became  the  more 
apparent,  the  flames  every  instant  evidently 
obtaining  a  stronger  hold,  she  wrung  her 
hands  in  despair,  and  frantically  implored 
Martin  to  hasten  and  to  Save  her  un- 
fbrtunate  parent,  at  all  hazardsj  f^om  the 
dreadful  fate  which  threatened  hini. 

But  soon  every  hope  was  banished,  and 
the  utmost  horror  was  excited  amongst  all 
those  who  had  hurried  to  that  part  of  the 
hall  in  which  the  conflagration  had  flrst 
broke  out,  for  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  which  led  up  to  the  chamber  of  Mr. 
Hawthorn,  they  discovered  them  to  be  in 
flames  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  so  that 
aU  chance  of  rescuing  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man was  rendered  utterly  impossible. 

Mrs.  Bayford  uttered  a.  frenzied  shriek 
of  horror  and  despair  on  making  this 
frightful  discovery,  and  she  immediately 
became  insensible,  and  was  borne  by  her 
husband  (whose  excitement  needs  no  des- 
cription) from  the  scene  of  immediate 
danger,  followed  by  the  affrighted  servants, 
who  were  thus  compelled  also  to  make  a 
precijDitate  retreat. 

The  fire  soon  extended  itself  to  the  other 
wings  of  the  ancient  hall,  and  its  total 
destruction  seemed  inevitable,  for  _  every 
one  seemed  too  much  paralyzed  with  the 
surprise  and  terror  of  their  feelings,  to 
render  any  efficient  assistance  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  or  even  to  attempt  to  save  any 
portion  of  the  valuable  property,  the  fine 
old  mansion  contained. 

In  a  state  of  the  utmost  consternation, 
and  filled  with  rage  and  despair  on  behold- 
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ing  total  ruin  so  near  at  hand,  tlie  guilty- 
Martin  Bayford  bore  his  insensible  v/ife, 
surrounded  by  smoke  and  flame,  from  the 
hall  on  to  the  lawn,  and  he  had  scarcely 
done  so  a  minute,  when  the  whole  of  that 
wing  in  which  the  fire  had  broken  out  fell 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  the  smoke 
and  flames  from  the  ruins  shot  still  higher 
up  into  the  sky,  while  the  destructive 
element  with  wonderful  velocity,  spread 
itself  in  every  direction,  and  presented  a 
grand,  but  at  the  same  time  most  im- 
pressively awful  sight. 

Numeroixs  persons  from  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  had  now  congregated,  and 
the  utmost  excitement  prevailed,  especially 
as  the  frightful  fate  which  had  befallen 
Mr.  Hawthorn  now  became  too  certain. 

Every  exertion  was  now  made  to  stop 
the  further  progress  of  the  conflagration 
when  too  late,  but  with  very  little  or  no 
efi'ect,  and  already  the  total  destruction  of 
Hawthorn  Hall,  formerly,  and  from  time 
immemorial,  the  mansion  of  hospitality, 
might  be  said  to  be  accomplished. 

Mrs.  Bayford  was  borne  without  delay 
in  the  same  state  of  insensibility  to  the 
nearest  cottage,  but  her  husband  remained 
behind  to  watch  with  feelings  of  despair 
the  progress  of  the  flames,  raving  by  turns, 
and  giving  the  wildest  and  most  imprac- 
ticable instructions. 

All  the  guilty  projects  he  had  had  in  con-  j 
templation  were-  thus  frustrated,  and  total  I 
ruin  had,  at  one  fell  swoop,  rendered  him  j 
one  of  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings.  ] 

It  was  a  terrible  blow,  and  Martin ! 
Bayford  was  not  the  man  to  bear  it  j 
patiently,  and  the  teirible  curses  that  at  \ 
times  he  uttered,  were  quite  frightful  tohear. ' 

It  ought  to  have  been  stated  that  the 
nurse  with  the  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bayford  had  escaped  at  an  early  period 
of  the  fire,  and  were  now  in  the  same 
cottage  with  Mrs.  Bayford,  to  restore 
whom  to  sensibility  every  exertion  had 
been  made,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

The  flames  were  not  extinguished  until 
late  the  following  day,  when  nothing 
remained  of  the  ancient  hall  but  a  heap  of 
blackened  ruins,  so  complete  was  the 
work  of  destruction. 


CHAPTEE  CXIV. 

THE   WEBTCHED   OITTCASTS. 

We  will  pass  over  hastily  that  which 
followed  immediately  after  the  fire,  and 
bring  the  reader  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
the  concluding  events  of  our  tale. 


Mrs.  Bayford  had  received  such  a  shock 
by  this  dreadful  calamity  and  the  awful 
and  untimely  death  of  her  father,  that  for 
'  many  weeks  afterwards  she  was  in  a  state 
I  of  complete  insanity,  and  was  forced  to  be 
[  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  her  husband 
never  once  visiting  her,  and  appearing  to 
'  feel  not  the  slightest  interest  in,  or  anxiety 
for,  her  fate,  but  to  be  wholly  wrapped  up 
j  in  the  gloom  of  his  own  thoughts,  as  he 
'  found  himself  from  a  once  state  of  aflluence, 
j  reduced  to  complete  state  of  beggary,  with 
I  no  means  to  extricate  himself,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  charity  of  strangers  for  present 
assistance. 

Let  us  now  imagine  a  period  of  two  yeajs 
to  have  elapsed  since  the  startling  events 
just  recorded,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayford 
with  their  child,  had  left  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  they  had  formerly  resided  for 
some  months,  and  no  one  knew  what  had 
become  of  them,  though  most  persons  felt 
the  deepest  commisei'ation  for  them,  es- 
pecially Mrs.  Bayford  and  her  child,  and 
had  rendered  them  all  the  pecuniary 
assistance  in  their  power  while  they  had. 
resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  late  Haw- 
thorn Hall, 

In  a  wretched  cottage,  situated  near  a 
dreary  forest  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
enduring  all  the  horrOrs  of  poverty  and 
want,  Martin  Bayford  and  his  wretched 
wife  and  chOd,  now  resided,  and  how 
changed  was  their  appeara^nce  from  what 
it  had  formerly  been.  The  once  graceful 
form  of  Mrs.  Bayford  was  worn  and  e- 
maciated,  her  features  haggard  and  care- 
worn, and  her  eyes  that  once  beamed  so 
lustrous  with  joy,  intelligence,  and  innocent 
afiection,  were  now  dimmed  and  sunken, 
and  in  fact,  never  were  the  dreadful  rava- 
ges of  care,  sorrow,  and  long  suffering  from 
want,  anxiety,  and  privation  more  fearfully 
portrayed  in  any  unfortunate  human  being 
than  her,  and  it  was  impossible  that  any 
one  could  behold  so  melancholy  a  wreck 
of  what  was  once  so  lovely,  Avithout  feel- 
ings of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  commisera- 
tion. 

And  equally  changed  was  the  appearance 
of  Martin  Bayford,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  any  one  to  recognize  in  that 
wretchedly  clad,  coarse,  unshaven,  and  re- 
pulsive looking  man,  the  once  handsome 
and  dashing  gay  gallant  and  man  of  fashion 
as  he  was  when  introduced  to  the  reader  at 
the  commencement  of  our  tale. 

The  hut  in  which  they  had  for  some 
time  dwelt,  had  once  presented  an  aspect 
of  comparative  comfort.  But  then  Martin, 
who  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  remorse, 
and  treated  his  unfortu.nate  wife  with  some 
degree  of  kindness,  had  so  far  learned  to 
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forget  liis  former  position  in  society,  as  to 
make  avirtue  of  necessity ;  and  settling  liim- 
self  down  to  habits  of  honest  industry,  had 
obtained  employment  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  a  farm  labourer  ;  and  his  wife  increased 
their  scanty  income  hj  toiling  for  many 
hours  a  day  at  needlework,  which  she  pro- 
cured from  the  gentry  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  resided,  and 
though  terrible  were  her  sufferings  both 
mentally  and  bodily,  she  bore  them  all 
with  patience  and  resignation,  never  offer- 
ing a  murmur  of  complaint,  or  uttering  a 
word  of  reproach  to  her  guilty  husband, 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  their  present 
misery  by  his  former  misconduct. 

But  this  was  not  fated  to  last  long,  Martin 
again  took  to  habits  of  intemperance, 
neglected  his  work,  insulted  his  employers, 
and  finally  got  dismissed  in  disgrace,  with 
a  character  damned,  and  no  chance  of 
obtaining  employment  again  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

It  was  then  that  himself,  his  wife,  and 
child  were  again  reduced  to  all  the  horrors 
of  want,  and  must  in  fact  have  starved,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  assistance  that  was 
sometimes  rendered  by  two  or  three  of  the 
humble  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring 
vUlage  who  knew  them,  and  commiserated 
with  the  misfortunes  of  Mrs.  Bay  ford,  if 
they  could  not  with  her  husband. 

And  now  their  humble  dwelling,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  presented  the  most 
wretched  appearance,  every  article  of 
furniture  it  had  once  contained,  with  the 
exception  of  an  old  straw  mattress,  and  a 
couple  of  chairs,  having  been  sold  at 
different  times  to  procure  the  common 
necessaries  of  life. 

Even  from  this  wretched  shelter  they 
expected  to  be  ejected  every  hour,  for  they 
were,  of  course,  unable  to  pay  any  rent, 
a.nd  it  was  only  surprising  that  the  landlord 
had  suffered  them  to  remain  there  so  long. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  gloomy  day 
about  the  latter  end  of  October,  that  the 
wretched  Bayford  and  his  unfortunate  wife 
and  child  were  huddled  together  in  their 
hovel  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  (for  the 
weather  was  cold  and  bleak,  and  it  was  long 
ere  a  spark  of  fire  had  been  seen  in  the 
grate,)  and  nothing  could  be  more  miserable 
or  pitiable  than  their  appearance,  ^''V  they 
had  scarcely  partaken  of  a  morsel  of  food 
for  nearly  two  days,  and  they  migLt  con- 
sequently be  said  to  be  literally  starving. 

There  was  something  truly  awful  in  the 
expression  of  Martin's  pale  countenance, 
and  his  wildly  glaring  eyes,  and  it  was 
evident  that  thoughts  of  the  most  fearful 
nature  were  at  that  moment  passing  in  his 
mind. 


As  for  his  wretched,  heart-broken  wife, 
as  she  clasped  her  little  one  to  her  aching 
bosom,  though  occasional  sighs  were  all 
that  escaped  her  lips,  she  looked  the  very 
picture  of  horror  and  despair,  and  madness 
seemed  to  be  fast  taking  possession  of  her 
brain ;  and  even  the  most  callous  and  flinty 
heart  must  surely  have  been  moved  to  some 
feeling  of  compassion  to  behold  her  at  that 
I  moment. 

I  "I  am  a  craven  fool  to  endure  this  worse 
j  than  misery,"  said  Martin,  starting  to  his 
I  feet,  as  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  flash 
j  upon  his  brain,  and  arouse  him  into  action  ; 
I  "  but,  by  all  the  infernal  host,  I  swear  I 
I  will  do  so  no  longer  !" 

"  Porbear,  Martin — forbear !"  exclaimed 
his  terrified  wife,  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  and  staring  aghast  in  his  face,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  was  now  rendered  fright- 
fully unnatural  by  the  excitement  of  his 
feelings,  "  what  dreadful  thoughts  have 
I  taken  possession  of  your  brain,  while  your 
looks  terrify  me  ?" 

"  Think  you,"  he  replied,  in  the  same 
tones  as  before,  '•  that  I  will  any  longer 
submit  to  starve,  while  there  is  gold,  aye 
gold,  (such  as  I  once  possessed  in  abundance) 
to  be  had  for  the  seeking  ? — I  will  not,  this 
moment  has  decided  me." 

"  Oh,  Martin,"  said  Mrs.  Bayford,  with 
increased  alarm,  "  tell  me,  I  implore  you, 
j  what  is  it  you  contemplate  ?" 
i  "  Hobbery !"  he  answered,  in  a  determined 
!  voice,  "  since  any  longer  to  look  for  charity 
j  from  the  sordid  wretches  who  have  none  in 
!  their  hearts  to  bestow  is  in  vain." 

"  Eobbery !"  gasped  forth  Mrs.  Bayford, 
still  looking  at  him  with  the  greatest 
terror,  and  the  word  faltering  on  her  lips ; 
"oh,  recal  that  guilty  word,  and  banish 
such  fearful  thoughts  from  your  mind. 
Better  were  it  for  us  to  continue  to  endure 
our  present  misery,  if  it  be  the  wdl  of 
Heaven  that  for  a  time  we  should  do  so, — 
better,  much  better  even  to  die,  than  thus  to 

plunge  into  crime,  /and " 

"Fool!"  fiercely/interrupted  her  husband, 
"  think  you  that  such  whining  cant  as  that 
to  which  you  have  just  now  given  utterance 
can  move  me  from  my  purpose  ?  No,  want- 
has  made  me  a  desperate  man,  and  I  will 
not  shrink  from  the  task  I  have  imposed 
upon  myself,  let  the  consequences  be  what- 
ever they  may." 

The  agitated  Mrs.  Bayford  was  about  to 
make  some  raplj'',  when  there  was  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  u.jor,  and  Martin,  sur- 
prised, was  about  to  open  it,  when  it  yield- 
ed to  the  force  of  blows  and  kicks,  that 
were  not  very  gently  or  sparingly  applied 
to  it,  and  Mr.  Hardman  (who  was  the  stew- 
ard of  the  estate  on  which  the  miserable 
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dwelling  of  Martin   and  his  wife   stood), 
entered,  followed  by  two  other  men. 

Bayford  started  on  beholding  them,  and 
fixed  upon  them  a  look  of  the  most  deadly 
malice,  yet  scorn  and  defiance,  while  his 
wife  trembled,  clasped  her  hands  together, 
and  looked  more  ghastly  pale  than  before. 

Mr.  Hardman  met  those  looks  with  the 
most  stolid  expression  of  countenance,  and 
perfect  indifi'erence,  while  his  two  com- 
panions, (who  were  miserable  specimens  of 
humanity),  chuckled  to  themselves,  and 
seemed  to  be  rather  amused  than  otherwise. 

"Now  then.  Master  Bayford,"  said  Mr. 
Hardman,  "  I  suppose  you  know  the  errand 
I  come  upon?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Bayford,  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  sarcasm,  "I  know  it  well; — if  I 
had  any  reason  to  doubt  the  nature 
of  it,  your  villanous  countenance  would 
sufficiently  explain  it." 

"  Come,  come,"  remonstrated  Mr,  Hard- 
man,  with  meek  forbearance,  "  no  insolence. 
Master  Bayford,  if  you  please,  because 
that's  not  business.  You've  got  no  money 
I  suppose." 

"  No ;  and  if  I  had,  not  one  penny  of  it 
would  I  pay  to  you,  unless  I  was  certain 
that  out  of  it  you  would  purchase  a  rope  to  j 
hang  yourself.  I  would  sooner  spend  it  in  I 
the  ale  house."  | 

"  JSTo  doubt  of  it.    However,  short  reck- 1 
onings  make  long  friends,  and  I  am  a  man  | 
of  few  words.    You've  been  living  here  I 
rent  free,  quite  long  enough,  but  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  do  so  any  longer, — I  therefore, 
give  you  a  receipt  in  full  for  what  you  owe, 
and  out  you  go." 

"Insulting  scoundrel,  dog!"  exclaimed 
Martin,  passionately,  and  clenching  his  fist  | 
menacingly ;  but  his  wife,   who  trembled 
with  emotion,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  | 
and  looking  in  his  face  imploringly,  said  : —  I 

"  Por  Heaven's  sake,  Martin,  forbear ;  I 
restrain  your  indignation ;  and  you,  Mr.  j 
Hardman, — add  not  to  the  misery  ofj 
poverty  by  cruel  mockery  and  insult. ! 
Have  at  least  some  pity  for  our  suflferings."  i 

"  Pity,"  repeated  the  steward,  "  that's  a 
foreign  word  I  imagine,  at  any  rate  I  don't 
understand  it.  But  come,  this  is  a  waste 
of  time,  and  mine  is  precious.  I'm  sorry 
to  disturb  you,  but  the  best  of  friends  must 
part  you  know." 

"  Alas !  alas !"  sighed  the  distracted  Mrs. 
Bayford,  "and  must  we  be  driven  from 
even  this  miserable  place  of  shelter,  in  our 
present  deplorable  and  helpless  condition, 
and  on  such  a  cold  and  dreary  day  as  this  ? 
— I  implore  you,  Mr.  Hardman,  again  to 
let  some  feeling  of  compassion  enter  your 
breast,  and  suffer  us  to  remain  here,  if  only 
till  to-morrow." 


"Very  sorry,"  returned  Hardman,  "but 
I  couldn't  do  it,  under  any  consideration." 

"  Plinty-hearted  scormdrel!"  exclaimed 
Martin,  "  were  I  to  punish  you  as  you  de- 
serve, for  your  brutal  insolence,  I  should 
immediately  stretch  you  senseless  at  my 
feet.  Come,  wife,  sue  not  to  such  a  hoary 
headed  miscreant  as  this,  but  treat  him 
with  the  scorn  he  merits.  Take  possession, 
crawling  sycophant,  of  your  master's  dog- 
kennel,  which  I  would  no  longer  occupy, 
even  though  it  were  to  shelter  me  from 
death.  It  may  be  yet  your  fate  to  have  to 
sue  to  Martin  Bayford  for  charity  when 
your  career  of  plunder  shall  have  been 
brought  to  an  end,  and  you  are  driven  forth 
upon  the  world  in  disgrace.  Come,  Fanny, 
be  firm,  and  let  us  immediately  away  from 
hence." 

Mrs.  Bayford  biirst  into  tears  and  hesitat- 
ed as  she  took  the  hand  of  her  child,  but 
her  husband,  with  a  half  mutteredoath,  took 
her  arm  rather  violently,  and  fixing  upon 
Hardman  a  look  of  the  most  ineffable  scorn 
and  defiance,  conducted  her  from  the 
cottage. 

The  steward  immediately  followed  with 
his  two  worthy  companions,  and  giving 
instructions  to  them  to  lock  and  padlock 
the  door,  he  stalked  majestically  away,  as 
though  he  had  just  performed  one  of  the 
most  important  and  praiseworthy  actions. 

Martijtt  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and 
his  wife  slowly  followed  him,  for  her  en- 
feebled limbs  could  scarcely  support  her, 
and  the  anguish  of  her  mind  defies  every 
attempt  at  description. 

The  expression  of  Martin's  countenance 
as  they  proceeded  on  their  dreary  and 
uncertain  way  was  one  of  stern  determina- 
tion, but  he  said  not  a  word,  and  at  length 
they  entered  a  lane,  and  lost  sight  of  the 
miserable  hovel  which  had  so  long  sheltered 
them. 

The  day,  as  we  have  before  said,  was 
bleak,  cold,  and  cheerless,  and  the  evening 
had  set  in  with  still  more  gloomy  prospects, 
for  a  storm  which  had  been  long  threaten- 
ing, commenced,  and  there  was  every  sign 
of  its  being  a  tempestuous  night,  and  there 
must  the  unfortunate  wanderers  be  exposed 
to  all  its  inclemencies,  and  famish  from 
the  want  of  food,  which  they  had  not 
tasted  for  so  many  hours. 

The  heart  of  Mrs.  Bayford  sickened  at 
the  dismal  prospect  before  them,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  utterly  impossible  that  they 
could  long  proceed  without  resting  and 
receiving  some  assistance,  which  it  was 
very  unlikely  they  would,  destitute  as  they 
were,  unless  Providence  should  interpose 
in  their  favour. 

"  Oh  Grod !  "   at  length  ejaculated  Mrs. 
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Bayford,  iinable  any  longer  to  control  the 
agony  of  lier  feelings,  "what  a  terrible 
situation  is  this  to  be  placed  in.  Alas! 
what  wiU  become  of  us?  Whither  can 
we  go?" 

"It's  no  use  grumbling,"  replied  her 
husband,  in  surly  terms,  "  for  that  will  not 
alter  it.  Keep  yourself  tip  in  the  best 
way  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  we  reach  the 
nearest  town,  which  is  only  two  or  three 
miles  off,  we  will  obtain  the.  relief  which 
we  require,  or  I  am  much  mistaken. 
Curses  light  upon  adverse  Fate,  I  am 
determined  that  I  will  not  tamely  endure 
its  frowns  much  longer. 

Eemembering  what  he  had  said  a  short 
time  since  in  the  old  hovel,  from  which 
they  had  been  so  remorselessly  driven, 
his  wife  looked  at  him  with  anxious  sus- 
picion as  she  said : — 

"Martin,  I  again  implore  you  to  beware ; 
I  fear  that  the  same  guilty  thoughts  which 
you  revealed  to  me  a  short  time  since  still 
occupy  your  mind,  and  I  shudder  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  crimes  into  which  they  may 
hurry  you." 

"  Pshaw  I"  returned  Martin,  impatiently, 
"  keep  your  fears  to  yourself,  and  do  not 
annoy  my  ears  with  them,  for  I  am  not  in 
the  humour  to  listen  to  them,  as  I  have 
told  you  before.  Is  it  not  better  to  run 
any  risk  than  to  have  to  endure  this 
misery  ?  " 

"Would  to  Heaven  that  I  were  dead," 
sighed  the  unfortunate  woman,  "  and  that 
my  poor,  innocent  child,  might  perish  with 
me,  for  I  see  nothing  but  horror  and 
misery,  probably  greater  even  than  that 
which  we  have  yet  had  to  endure,  before 
us." 

"Enough  of  this,"  said  her  husband, 
for  it  only  tires  my  patience  to  listen  to 
you.  Come  let  us  make  the  best  of  our 
way,  for  the  storm  is  now  becoming  violent, 
and  we  must  find  a  shelter  by  some  means 
or  other." 

Mrs.  Bay  ford  returned  no  answer,  for 
she  knew  it  would  be  useless,  and  might 
only  serve  to  aggravate  her  husband,  whose 
worst  passions  were  excited. 

She  therefore  exerted  herself  as  well  as 
she  could,  and  with  an  aching  heart  and 
trembling  limbs,  she  followed  Martin  on 
the  dreary  way,  her  mind  beset  by  all 
those  torturing  thoughts  which  the  utter 
misery  and  hopelessness  of  their  situation 
natui-aUy  created. 

But  the  principal  anxiety  of  the  fond 
mother  was  for  her  poor  child,  who  was 
stUl  borne  in  its  father's  arms,  being  totally 
incapable  of  walking,  and  almost  in  a  state 
of  insensibility. 

The  storm,   as  Martin  had    said,  now 


indeed  raged  violently,  and  there  was  every 
sign  of  its  being  an  awful  night,  such  a 
one  as  might  well  strike  terror  into  the 
breast  of  the  benighted  traveller ;  but  to 
the  poor  destitute,  friendless  wanderer 
must  present  a  prospect  almost  as  fearful 
as  that  of  approaching  death. 

Ponderous  clouds  hung  upon  the  sky, 
from  which  the  lightning  flashed  fiercely, 
and  the  rain  descended  rapidly  at  intervals, 
whilst  the  repeated  peals  of  thunder,  with 
deafening  sound  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
very  earth  to  its  centre,  and  the  howling 
wind,  (for  it  had  not  at  all  abated),  com- 
pleted the  horror  of  the  scene. 

Thmly  clad  as  the  wanderers  were,  they 
were  quickly  drenched  to  the  skin,  and 
shivered  with  the  cold,  and  the  sufferings 
of  Mrs.  Bayford  and  her  half  naked  child 
may  be  imagined,  but  not  properly  de- 
scribed. 

As  for  Martin,  though  he  felt  it  most 
severely,  and  was  almost  exhausted,  he 
bore  it  aU  with  a  stern  determination,  at 
the  same  time  any  one  might  have  perceived 
from  his  looks  that  his  mind  was  made  up 
to  the  accomplishment  of  some  fearful  deed, 
which  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  horrors 
of  the  night. 

And  still  through  all  the  terrors  of  the 
storm,  and  without  the  least  prosj)ects  of 
relief,  the  wretched  outcasts  proceeded,  and 
the  lips  of  the  poor  sufferer,  Mrs.  Bavford, 
uttered  not  a  word  of  complaint,  although 
her  heart  at  the  same  time  seemed  ready 
to  break. 


CHAPTEE  CXV. 

THE   CRISIS  APPBOACHES. 

The  dreary  lane  they  were  traversing 
seemed  to  be  of  almost  interminable  length, 
and  two  or  three  times  Mrs.  Bayford  was 
compelled  to  pause,  and  felt  as  though 
she  must  e'en  lay  herself  down  and  die, 
such  was  her  exhausted  condition,  but  her 
husband  would  then  turn  round  to  her 
savagely,  and  with  an  oath,  and  chide  her 
for  her  tardiness,  and  his  looks  were  of  that 
fearful  and  threatening  nattire  that  she 
trembled  to  meet  them,  and  again  would 
she  make  a  desperate  effort,  and  struggle 
on. 

At  length  they  reached  the  end  of  the 
lane,  and  emerged  upon  a  scene,  if  possible, 
still  more  dreary,  and  where  they  were  more 
exposed  to  the  weather;  for  the  treea 
which  overshadowed  the  lane,  had  hitherto 
partly  sheltered  them  from  the  rain,  which 
still  poured  down  in  torrents. 

Mrs.  Bayford  was  again  compelled  to 
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pause,  for  lier  limbs  almost  refused  to 
perform  their  office,  and  the  sickness  of 
death  was  upon  her  heart. 

Her  husband,  whose  looks  and  demeanour 
became  more  brutal  every  moment,  turned 
upon  her  with  a  frown,  and,  after  muttering 
an  oath  between  his  teeth,  he  again  upbraid- 
ed her  for  her  delay,  and  in  language  the 
most  unnatural,  commanded  her  to  proceed, 
unless  she  wished  that  they  should  be  all 
night  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 

His  wife  looked  up  in  his  stern  coun- 
tenance, with  an  expression  which  was 
sufficient  to  move  even  the  most  insensible 
being  to  pity,  in  a  voice  which  was  so  faint 
that  it  was  scarcely  audible,  she  said  : — 

"  Alas  !  Martin,  how  can  you  speak  thus 
unkindly  tome  under  these  dreadful  circum- 
stances?— Heaven  knows  how  anxious  I 
am  to  exert  myself  to  the  last  moment,  for 
the  sake  of  yourself  and  our  poor  child, 
but  nature  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  proceed 
much  farther." 

"  JSTonsense !"  said  the  unfeeling  man, 
"  I  tell  you  again  you  must  persevere ; 
have  I  not,  and  do  I  not  suffer  as  much  as 
yourself,  and  yet  you  do  not  hear  me  com- 
plain, and  I  have  got  this  burthen  to  carry 
too.  Psha !  it  is  all  obstinacy  or  affecta- 
tion, and  I  have  no  patience." 

"  Heaven  help  me,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Bay- 
ford,  "  for  I  see  that  you  to  whom  I  ought 
to  look  for  sympathy  and  support,  have 
none  to  bestow  upon  me." 
_  "  So,  you  reproach  me,  then  ?"  said  Mar- 
tin, with  a  savage  look ;  "  but  is  this  the 
time  for  doing  so,  I  would  ask  you  ?  More- 
over, my  temper  is  now  none  of  the  best ; 
so  you  may  as  well  not  seek  to  cross  me." 

"Martin,"  she  returned,  "you  have  no 
cause  to  upbraid  me,  or  to  accuse  me  of 
acting  in  any  way  towards  you,  but  as  my 
sense  of  duty  dictates.  Yes,  I — I  will  per- 
severe ;  and,  should  my  strength  fail  me, 
leave  me,  if  you  will,  to  perish  on  the  road, 
but  oh,  I  implore  you  to  see  to  the  safety 
of  our  innocent  offspring." 

"  There,  let's  have  no  more  of  these  dis- 
mal exhortations,  but  let  us  at  once  pro- 
ceed." 

"  Whither  can  we  go  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you,  to  the  nearest  town, 
which  is  now  not  far  off." 

"  And  what  hope  of  relief  have  we  there, 
penniless  and  wretched  as  we  are?"  de- 
manded his  wife,  m  a  tremulous  voice,  lean- 
ing upon  one  of  his  arms  for  support,  and 
with  difficulty  dragging  her  weary  and 
trembling  limbs  after  her. 

"  There  are  those  who  know  us  in  the 
town,"  answered  Martin;  "aye,  and  not 
only  know  us,  but  are  under  some  weight 


of  obligation  to  us — the  landlord  of  the  inn, 
for  instance." 

"  How  ?  What  mean  you  ?"  eargerly  in- 
quired Mrs.  Gayford,  with  a  look  of  aston- 
ishment and  incredulity. 

"  What  I  say,"  he  repUed ;  "  you  must 
remember  Miles  Bradshaw  and  his  wife, 
■vmo  were  formally  tenants  of  your  father?" 

"  Yes — yes — what  of  them  ?" 

"  It  is  of  them  I  speak.  They  are  the 
present  host  and  hostess  of  the  old  Blue 
Lion  inn,  at  Eldersby,  the  town  we  are 
going  to.  They  will — nay,  they  shall  re- 
lieve us." 

"  Alas !  alas  !"  sighed  Mrs.  Bayford, 
"  that  cruel  necessity  should  compel  us  to 
solicit  charity  of  those  who  may  be  so  little 
disposed  to  assist  us." 

"i.harity,  be  damned,"  said  Martin, 
coarsely;  "they  are  indebted  to  us,  I  say 
again ;  and  now  therefore  is  the  time  for 
payment,  which  I  will  not  cringe  and  sue 
for  like  the  veriest  beggar,  whom  they 
would  scarcely  refuse,  but  demand." 

Mrs.  Bayford  looked  at  him  earnestly 
and  sorrowfully  for  a  moment,  but  made  no 
reply,  and  they  slowly  proceeded  on  their 
way  through  a  wild  and  lonely  part  of  the 
country,  the  war  of  elements  continuing 
with  anabated  fury. 

Suddenly,  as  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  the  high  road,  which  they  had  now 
gained,  Mrs.  Bayford  grasped  the  arm  of 
her  husband,  and  uttered  a  faint  exclama- 
tion of  terror. 

'•  What's  the  matter  ?"  he  abruptly  de- 
manded, and  in  no  very  agreeable  tones, 
"  what  is  it  that  alarms  you  now  ?" 

"  Look !  look  !  Martin,"  she  answered, 
in  tremulous  accents,  and  pointing  towards 
a  blasted  oak  which  stood  near  the  entrance 
to  the  road  ;  "do  you  not  see  that  form  ? 
yonder  it  stands." 

Martin  did  look  in  the  direction  to  which 
she  pointed  his  attention,  and  then  as  far 
as  the  dim  light  would  permit  him,  he  be- 
held the  dark  shadowy  form  of  what,  as 
well  as  he  could  distinguish,  appeared  to 
be  a  woman,  of  low  stature,  and  leaning 
upon  a  stick  or  rather  crutch. 

He  scarcely  knew  why,  but  a  sensation 
of  fear  which  was  very  unusual  to  him, 
came  over  him,  and  he  stood  for  a  moment 
or  two,  gazing  stedfastly  towards  the 
woman,  if  such  it  was,  and  was  irresolute 
how  to  act ;  while  his  wife  still  remaiaed 
in  the  same  attitude,  and  pointing  towards 
her. 

"  What  mockery  is  this  ?"  at  length  said 
Martin,  arousing  himself,  and  adyanciag  a 
step  or  two  towards  the  form  which  had  so 
suddenly  appeared  to  them ;  "I  will  satisfy 
myself  who  this   stranger    is,    and    what 
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purpose  brings  her  liitlier,  for  I  am  not  to 
be  easily  intimidated." 

Mrs.  Bayford  trembled  and  hesitated, 
and  seemed  to  have  some-  instinctive  fore- 
boding of  wliat  was  abotit  to  bappen.  But 
ber  busband,  apparently  asbamed  of  the 
momentary  fear  wbicb  be  bad  suffered  to 
steal  over  him,  and  his  animosity  being 
excited  to  the  utmost  degree,  he  approached 
nearer  the  spot  on  which  the  woman  was 
standing,  and  who  did  not  offer  to  move  or 
change  her  attitude  in  the  least,  but  seemed 
to  have  her  eyes  fixed  stedfastly  upon  him. 

And  now  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
played  repeatedly  about  her,  and  revealed 
not  only  her  form  but  features  distinctly, 
and  Martin  and  his  wife  started  back  with 
the  greatest  surprise  and  alarm  on  recog- 
nizing once  more  the  well  known  and  for- 
bidding features  of  Wandering  Jenny,  (who 
although  several  years  had  elapsed  since 
they  first  beheld  her,)  seemed  not  to  be 
changed  in  the  least  in  personal  appearance 
by  time. 

Her  bright  and  unnatural  looking  eyes 
were  fixed  with  a  strange  and  disagreeable 
expression  upon  the  countenance  of  Martin, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  could  not  but 
feel  an  almost  unaccountable  sensation  of 
fear  in  her  presence,  and  hesitated  before 
he  ventured  to  address  her,  whi^ih  be  at 
length  did. 

"'Now,  beldame,"  he  said,  assuming  as 
much  firmness  as  he  could,  "what  brings  you 
before  us  again  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years?  what  is  your  business  with  me,  I  say? 
Would  you  once  more  seek  to  alarm  my 
wife,  as  you  did  on  a  former  occasion,  with 
your  wild  and  ridiculous  prophecies  ?" 

"  My  business  is  more  with  you,  Martin 
Bayford,"  replied  the  singular  being,  and 
there  was  that  in  the  look  she  fixed  upon 
himwhich  made himshudder ;  "andyoumay 
not  treat  it  scornfully,  for  what  I  am  about 
to  utter  is  the  truth,  and  your  own  conscience 
cannot  deny  it.  And  you,  unhappy  woman, 
whose  happiness  and  prosperity  have  been 
sacrificed  to  one  so  unworthy  of  you,  and 
who  never  possessed  your  love ;  oh  well 
may  you  have  cause  to  tremble,  for  the 
crisis  of  your  fate  is  approaching,  and  the 
former  prediction  of  Wandering  Jenny  is 
about  to  be  fulfilled." 

"  Daring  impostor !  "  said  the  enraged, 
but  still  half  terrified  Martin  Bayford, 
"begone,  and  dare  not  to  insult  our  ears 
with  your  wild  and  ignorant  prophecies  " 

"  Back !  back  !  fool !  villain  !  "  cried 
the  old  woman  in  a  loud  and  discordant 
voice,  "  and  dare  not  to  move  till  you  have 
heard  that  which  I  am  about  to  reveal. 
Listen  :— 


" '  Tis  coming,  'tis  coining,  tlie  hour  is  nigh, 
When  justice  the  guilty  shall  not  deny; 
When  the  fearful  past,  so  long  concealed, 
To  mortal  ears  shall  be  revealed. 
And  the  gibbet  shall  claim  its  right, 
And  the  murderer  swing  in  the  morning's 

light; 
And  who  that  murderer  shall  be, 
Guilty  Bayford  knows !  his  wife  will  see ! " 

A  piercing  shriek  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
terrified  and  distracted  Mrs.  Bayford,  and 
she  sunk  insensible  on  the  damp  earth. 

Martin  stood  appalled,  arid  imable  to 
move  a  limb,  or  to  utter  a  sound,  and 
Wandering  Jenny,  still  keeping  her  eyes 
rivetted  upon  him  with  a  look  of  malicious 
triumph,  slowly  retreated  from  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  standing,  until  she 
got  to  a  short  distance  from  the  withered 
tree,  when  she  averted  her  gaze,  and 
quickening  her  pace,  was  almost  imme- 
diately lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness  beyond. 


CHAPTER  CXVI. 


FEIENDS   IN   NEED. 


PoR  a  minute  or  two  the  faculties  of 
Martin  Bayford  seemed  suspended,  and 
he  stood  paralyzed  to  the  spot,  (the  strange 
and  fearful  prediction  of  Wandering  Jenny 
still  seeming  to  vibrate  in  his  ears),  and 
gazing  vacantly  in  the  direction  which  she 
had  taken,  but  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover anything  of  her  in  the  impenetrable 
darkness  which  prevailed. 

He  could  best  have  said  why  the  words 
of  the  mysterious  woman  should  have  so 
extraordinary  and  powerful  an  effect  upon 
him,  convulsing  every  limb,  making  his 
eyes  glare  wildly  in  their  sockets,  turning 
ghastly  pale  his  cheeks,  and  causing  large 
drops  of  perspiration  to  stand  upon  his 
quivering  temples  ;  but  so  it  was,  and  the 
power  of  a  guilty  conscience  seemed  to  be 
workiag  its  effects  upon  him. 

"  Fool,"  he  at  length  muttered  to  him- 
self;— "shall  I  prove  myself  the  veriest 
coward  by  giving  way  to  this  emotion  at 
the  mere  idle  words  uttered  by  a  mad 
woman  in  the  frenzy  of  her  feelings  ?  I 
despise  myself  for  having  done  so,  even  for 
a  moment.  "  And  yet,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  "  can  I,  dare  I  treat  what  she  said, 
with  indifference,  or  banish  from  my 
memory  the  awful,  guilty  past  ?  It  is  im- 
possible ;  would  that  I  could  recal  it.  But 
away  with  these  coward  feelings  lest  I 
should  betray  myself." 

By  a  desperate  effort  he  became  again 
firm,  and  telling  the  child,  (who  during 
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this  scene  he  had  placed  upon  the  ground, 
and  who  had  been  gazing  at  all  that  past 
wifh  looks  of  terror — to  follow  him,  he  raised 
his  insensible  wife  in  his  arms,  he  carried 
her  into  the  road,  where  he  paused  and 
endeavoured  to  recover  her,  but  with  no 
effect,  and  he  became  bewildered  in  en- 
deavouring to  think  what  was  to  be  done, 
for  it  seemed  quite  impossible  that  he  could 
convey  her  to  the  town  which  was  still  some 
distance  off. 

He  uttered  curses  loud  and  deep  against 
the  late  events  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
this,  and  might  be  productive  of  so  much 
future  evil,  and  for  a  few  minutes  he  remained 
in  the  same  state  of  excitement,  and  lost  and 
bewildered  what  to  do. 

While  he  thus  stood,  the  tinkling  sound  of 

small  bells  smote  his  ears,  and  looking  along 

No.  51. 


the  road,  by  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  which 
still  continued  to  blaze  across  the  sky,  ho 
perceived  a  waggon  approaching,  which  he 
iaailed  as  a  fortunate  sight  in  his  present 
dilemma,  for  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that 
he  could  prevail  upon  the  waggoner,  as  he 
was  proceeding  that  way  to  convey  them  to 
the  town. 

The  waggon  came  slowly  on,  the  simple 
and  contented  rustic  appearing  to  treat  the 
storm  with  the  most  perfect  indiflference,  and 
whistling  merrily  as  he  plodded  on  by  the 
side  of  ins  team. 

Martin,  who  was  quite  exhausted,  and 
looked  the  very  picture  of  misery,  had  fixed 
himself  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  which 
grew  by  the  road  side,  and  the  poor  child 
had  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  skirts  of  his  coat 
with  her  tiny  hand,  and  was  gazing  up  at 
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tbe  pale  face  of  her  mother,  with  looks  o^ 
bewildermeut  and  fear. 

And  this  was  the  melancholy  picture  the 
unfortunate  wanderers  formed,  when  the 
waggon  came  up,  and  the  waggoner  beheld 
them. 

Simple  and  ignorant,  still  the  poor  fellow 
possessed  a  kind  heart,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately and  deeply  touched  by  the  miser- 
able appearance  of  the  group  before  him. 

Stopping  his'  horses,  he  walked  up  to 
Martin,  and  gazed  at  him,  and  his  wife,  and 
child  alternately  for  a  moment  or  two  with 
looks  of  the  deepest  compassion. 

"  Why,  I  zay  measter,"  he  at  length  said, 
"  you  do  look  vary  bad  sure  enow,  an'  that 
23oor  w^omjlll,  who  be  your  wife  I  reckon,  do 
seeni  to  be  either  dead  or  dying.  The  little 
an',  too.  Oh,  dang  it,  it  do  mak'  my  vary 
heart  bleed  to  see  it,  poor  thing.  What  has 
brought  ybu  into  this  sad  plight  ?" 

"  Misfortune,  poverty,"  answered  Martin, 
assuming  a  humble  and  sorrowful  tone,  the 
better  to  enlist  the  waggoner's  sympathy, 
"  We  ha;ve  been  driven  by  a  remorseless  land- 
lord from  our  wl'etched  home,  and  have  been 
wandering  some  time  in  th6  storm." 

*']?oor  things,  poor  things  !"  said  the 
honest  countryman,  compassionately;  "but 
where  be  yoti'g6ing?"  ''  ■ 

"We  were  tiyiug  to  reach  the  toivn  of 
Eldersby,''rei3liedBayford,  "  where  we  might 
probably  find  those  who  would  be  willing  to 
assist  us.  But  we  cannot  do  so  now,  unless 
if  you  are  going  that  way,  you  would  lend  us 
a  helj)iug  hand,"      '  ■'  '    ■     '•'''  '■''•■  ■'  ■ 

"  To  he  sure  I  will,  I  should  be  mortally 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  refused  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  my  fellow  creatures  at  any  time, 
as  far  as  my  humble  means  will  allow  me, 
I  be  going  to  stop  at  the  Old  Blue  Lion,  and 
there  I'll  see  that  you  be  all  well  taken  care 
of  for  the  night,  at  any  rate.  So  come  along, 
let  me  lift  this  poor  woman  into  the  waggon, 
for  I  be  stronger  than  you  just  now,  and  then 
you  and  the  little  un,  bless  its  heart  can 
follow." 

Martin  was  about  to  thank  him,  but  the 
waggoner  would  not  suffer  him  do  so,  and 
taking  his  wife  from  his  arms,  he  Ufted  her 
carefully  into  the  waggon,  he  then  assisted 
Martin  and  the  child  to  follow,  and  having 
seem  them  all  comfortably  "  packed"  as  he 
called  it,  he  smacked  his  whip,  and  the 
waggon  again  moved  on  its  way,  the  honest 
countryman  resuming  his  whistle  as  merrily 
as  ever,  andas  totally  regardless  of  the  storm. 

Martin  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
waggon,  and  safe  from  the  fury  of  the 
eleiijents,  abandoned  himself  to  the  gloomy 
and  painful  thoughts  to  which  the  meeting 
with  the  mysterious  old  woman,  Wandering 
Jenny,  and  the  extraordinary  words  she  had 
spoken,  naturally  gave  rise,  and  the  more  he 


reflected  upon  the  extraordinary  event  the 
greater  did  his  agitation  become,  and  the 
voice  of  conscience  seemed  to  goad  him  on 
almost  to  madness. 

But  he  conquered  his  emotions  as  well  as 
he  could,  so  that  he  might  be  the  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  recovery  of  his  wife,  which 
after  what  had  taken  place,  he  almost  dreaded 
and  he  felt  at  a  loss  how  he  should  answer 
or  evade  the  questions  she  would  probably 
put  to  him. 

The  waggon,  like  all  country  waggons, 
proceeded  at  the  slowest  possible  rate  along 
the  road,  notwithstanding  the  smacking  of 
the  waggoner's  whip,  and  it  seemed  to 
Martin  (who  was  anxious  to  obtain  that  re- 
freshment of  which  himself' and  his  un- 
fortunate coiiipanlbns  stood  so  much  in  need 
— as  though  it  would  never  reach  the  place 
of  its  destination,  but  at  lehgt'h  the  lights 
from  the  inn,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
the  town  appeared  in  sight,  aild  five  minutes 
more  brought  them  to  the'dooj;  kt  which  the 
waggon  stopped. 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Bayford  recovered 
and  gazed  surprised  at  the  situatfon'in  which 
she  found  hersdlf,  but  beholdih^  h'et  husband 
seated  by  lier  side,  and  the  words  of  Wander- 
ing Jenny  flashed  quickly  oti  her  memory, 
she  fixed  upon  liim  a  look  "of  dread,  alid 
could  not  help  uttering  a  faint  exclamation 
of  horror.  "' 

But  a  look  from  Bayford  silenced  her,  and 
she  endeavoured  "to  stiflei  the  enibtiohs  that 
struggled  for  uttei'ance 'ih  hel-  breast.' 'J'"-  '" 

"  Bewaffe !'"  lie  's^id,  "  this  is  n'6t  the  time 
or  place  for  any  ridiculous  displU^.  What 
we  have  to  discuss  must  be  talked  over  when 
we  are  alone.     You  understand  me  ?'' 

Mrs.  Bayford  returned  no  answer,  but  she 
siglied  deeply,  and  soon  afterwards  ihe 
waggoner,  who  had  been  into  the  house  to 
speak  to  the  landlord,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  reception,  made  his  ap- 
pearance to  assist  them  to  alight. 

This  being  accomplished,  Martin  took  the 
arm  of  his  wife — who  wet,  and  exhausted 
presented  a  most  pitiable  spectacle— and  led 
her  towards  the  door  of  the  inn,  at  which 
Miles  Bradshaw  and  his  wife  met  them,  and 
viewed  them  in  their  wretched  condition  with 
feelings  of  the  greatest  compassion,  but  so 
great  was  the  melancholy  change  which  time, 
poverty,  and  long  suffering  had  wrought  in 
their  appearance,  that  they  did  not  recognise 
them. 

"  Unfortunate  people,"  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw, 
"how  greatly  must  you  have  suffered,  ex- 
posed to  such  a  storm  as  this,  and  so  miser- 
ably clad." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  husband,  "  anditdo  grieve 
my  very  heart  to  see  it.  For  goodness  sake 
come  into  the  house,  and  we  will  see  what 
can  be  done  for  you." 
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"  We  have  no  money,  uot  a  farthing,"  said 
Martin,  "  therefore  \Ahatever  you  do  must  be 
in  kindness  and  benevolence  of  heart.'' 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  for  money,"  returned 
INliles,  "  I  do  not  want  it,  and  heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  from  those  who  look  so  ill  able 
to  afford  it.  All  the  assistance  I  cau  render, 
you  are  quite  welcome  to." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  kind  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Eayford,  gratefully,  and  tears  starting  to  her 
eyes,  "  the  feelings  your  words  convey,  do 
honour  to  your  humanity,  may  heaven  re- 
ward you." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw  looked  at  her 
earnestly,  and  with  much  curiosity  while  she 
spoke,  for  the  tones  of  her  voice  seemed  to  be 
familiar  to  them,  but  still  they  did  not 
recognise  her. 

The  unfortunate  wanderers  were  then  con- 
ducted into  one  of  the  private  parlours  of  the 
homely  and  comfortable  inn,  where  a  cheer- 
ful fire  was  blazing,  and  refreshments  being 
immediately  provided  for  them,  of  which  they 
hastily  but  carefully  partook,  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  change  their  wet  and 
ragged  clothes  for  others  supplied  to  them, 
and  then  they  returned  to  the  parlour  for  a 
short  time,  while  warm  beds  were  being  pre- 
pared for  them,  as  rest  was  what  they  re- 
quired as  quickly  as  possiblo. 

Mr.  .Bradshav/  and  his  wife  continued  to 
gaze  at  them  with  the  deepest  interest,  espe- 
cially Mrs.  Bayford,  whom  they  could  not 
help  thinking  that  they  had  seen  before,  but 
wheie  they  could  not  call  to  their  recollection. 

"  It  grieves  me,  I  assure  you,"  at  length 
remarked  Miles,  "  to  see  persons  who  have 
evidently  known  far  happier  and  more  pros- 
perous  days,  reduced  to  the  deplorable  con- 
dition I  at  present  see  you  in.  Surely  you 
must  have  experienced  some  sad  reverses  of 
fortune' to  be  brought  to  this." 

"  True,"  replied  Martin,  "  myself  and  my 
wife  have  drank  deep  of  the  bowl  of  mislbr- 
tune,  and  Miles  Bradshaw,  if  his  memory 
does  not  fail  him  should  be  able  to  answer  to 
the  truth  of  that." 

"I — I  what  mean  you?"  demanded  the 
landlord  with  surprise,  and  looking  at  him 
narrowly,  "  how  know  you  my  name  ?" 

"  Alas,"  said  Mrs.  Bayford,  and  tears 
started  to  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  "  sad  indeed 
is  the  chauge  that  sorrow  has  wrought  in  us, 
and  I  therefore  wonder  not  that  you  should 
not  recognise  in  the  wretched  beings  before 
you  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Hawthorn, 
of  Hawthorn  Hall,  and  her  husband." 

Miles  Bradshaw  and  his  dame  started  with 
astonishment  on  hearing  these  words,  and 
the  tones  of  Mrs.  Bayford's  voice,  notwith- 
standing the  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
they  had  before  heard  them,  immediately  and 
most  forcibly  struck  them,  and  looking  in 
her  face  and  that  of  her  husband  still  more 


nariowly  than  they  had  done  before,  they  at 
once  recognised  them. 

•'  Goodness  gracious,"  exclaimed  the  kind- 
hearted  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  taking  the  hand  of 
the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Bayford,  and  looking 
with  the  deepest  and  most  honest  sympathy 
in  her  pale  and  careworn  face,  "  it  is  poor 
Miss  Fanny  Hawthorn,"  (Martin  frowned, 
and  half  muttered  an  oath  between  his  teeth, 
which  awakened  the  old  woman  to  a  sense 
of  the  mistake  she  had  made),  "  I  ask  par- 
don,  I'm  sure,  but  I'm  so  taken  by  surprise 
at  this  unexpected  meeting  that  I  hardly 
know  what  I  say.  Mrs.  Bayford,  of  course, 
I  mean.  Oh,  dear,  who  would  ever  have 
thought  at  one  time  of  seeing  you  in  such  a 
deplorable  condition  as  this?  eh.  Miles?" 

"  True,  dame,"  coincided  the  old  man, 
"  and  I'm  sure  it  grieves  me  as  much  as  it 
does  you  to  see  it.  The  good  squire,  too, 
what  a  shocking  fate  was  his." 

Tears  started  to  Mrs.  Bayford's  eyes,  and 
she  sighed  deeply,  as  she  reflected  upon  that 
dreadful  event  which,  however,  in  spite  of  all 
the  terrible  misfortunes  she  had  had  to  en- 
counter, had  scarcely  been  absent  from  her 
thoughts  a  moment  since  the  time  it  occured. 

"  Say  no  more  upon  that  subject,"  said 
Martin,  in  an  unfeeling  tone,  "for  my  wife 
has  never  ceased  to  remind  me  of  it,  till  it 
has  become  quite  sickening,  especially  when 
I  have  had  so  many  misfortunes  of  my  own 
to  think  of." 

Mrs.  Bayford  sighed,  and  looked  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  gentle  reproach,  while 
Mr.  Bradshaw  and  his  wife  could  not  helji 
feeling  surprised  and  disgusted  at  his  obser- 
vations, esi)ecially  when  they  remembered 
that  it  was  his  guilty,  abandoned,  and  extra- 
vagant conduct  which  had  been  the  principal 
if  uot  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes 
that  had  attended  them,  and  old  Miles  could 
not  forbear  giving  expression  to  those  feelings 
which  that  recollection  excited. 

"Ah,"  he  observed,  "it  is  a  sad,  a  m:  lan- 
choly  thing  to  see  persons  who  were  once  so 
prosperous  reduced  to  such  a  state  as  that 
we  now  behold  you  in.  And  when  I  remem- 
ber how  happy  Mrs  Bayford  was  in  the  days 
of  her  youth,  before  her  marriage,  and  when 
all  went  well  at  the  hospitable  old  hall,  I — " 

"  Old  man,"  interrupted  Martin,  passion- 
ately, and  starting  to  his  feet,  "  do  you  seek 
to  insult  me,  by  reproaching  me  as  the  cause 
by  mv  marriage  of  all  the  misfortunes  that 
followed?" 

"  Hold,  Martin,"  said  his  wife,  alarmed  at 
the  violence  of  his  manner,  "  calm  your 
feelings,  I  beseech  you ;  I'm  sure  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw did  not  mean  to  insult  you,  but  merely 
to  express  bis  regret  that  so  melancholy  a 
change  should  have  come  over  the  prospects 
which  once  smiled  upon  us." 

"  Indeed,"  sneered  Martin.    » 
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"  True,"  returned  Miles,  "  and  pardon  me, 
Mr.  Bayford,  if  I  cannot  help  saying  as  an 
old  servant  of  the  late  Mr.  Hawthorn,  that 
I  deeply  regret  that  he  should  have  had  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  made  miserable  by  the 
cares  and  anxieties  which  it  was  impossible 
he  could  have  foreseen  it  would  ever  be  his 
lot  to  experience." 

"What  mean  you?"  demanded  Martin, 
hastily,  and  frowning  upon  the  old  man, 
who,  however,  remained  perfectly  calm. 

"Nay,  Mr.  Bayford,"  he  said,  "since  you 
have  put  it  to  me  so  closely,  and  I  am  a 
plain-spoken  man,  not  that  I  wish  to  wound 
your  feelings,  in  the  midst  of  your  misfor- 
tunes, you  cannot,  I  think,  deny  that  had 
you  been  more  prudent,  and — " 

"Damnation!"  cried  Martin,  enraged; 
"  have  I  come  here  to  be  schooled,  and  lec- 
tured and  upbraided." 

"  Oh,  forbear,  Martin,"  said  his  wife,  "  give 
not  way  to  these  bursts  of  passion.  And 
you,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  for  my  sake,  I  pray  you 
drop  a  subject  which  cannot  but  be  so 
painful  to  myself  and  my  husband." 

"  Well,"  said  Miles,  "  I'm  sure  I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  anything  wrong,  or  to  excite 
any  unpleasant  feelings.  But  the  change  in 
your  circumstances  is  so  deplorable  that  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  regret,  I'm  sure 
nothing  could  be  more  cheerful  and  promis- 
ing than  were  your  prospects  at  one  time ; 
the  death  of  old  Mr.  Ohizzleton,  his  uncle, 
brought  Master  Martin  a  handsome  fortune, 
though  the  murder  of  the  the  old  man  was 
most  monstrous,  and  was  involved  in  mystery 
which  I  fear  will  never  now  be  unravelled, 
although  1  should  like  to  see  the  secret 
assassin  discovered  and  brought  to  j  ustice." 
An  exclamation  of  agony  and  horror  which 
at  that  moment  escaped  from  Martin,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  towards  him,  and 
they  were  surprised  at  beholding  him  ghastly 
pale,  his  features  distorted,  his  eyes  wander- 
ing wildly,  and  his  whole  frame  violently 
agitated.  Mrs.  Bayford  was  alarmed,  and 
old  Miles  and  his  wife  looked  on  with  evi- 
dent amazement  and  anxiety. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Martin,"  said  his  wife, 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  change? 
Are  you  not  well?'' 

He  returned  no  answer,  but  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  struggling  with  some  powerful 
inward  feeling,  which,  however,  he  endea- 
voured to  conquer. 

Miles  Bradshaw  again  looked  at  him  nar- 
rowly, and  Martin  averted  his  gaze  in  some 
confusion,  as  though  he  feared  to  encounter 
scrutiny. 

"Why  do  you  not  answer  me,  Martin?" 
again  interrogated  his  wife,  "  what  is  it  that 
agitates  you  thus  ?  " 

He  fixed  upon  her  one  searching  look, 
then  replied — 


"  Psha,  why  are  you  so  anxious?  It  was 
only  a  momentary  pang:  the  exposure  to 
the  weather  has  given  me  cold,  and — there 
that's  all  I  can  say  about  it ;  ask  no  more 
questions." 

Mrs.  Bayford  obeyed,  but  still  she  could 
not  help  watching  her  her  husband  narrowly, 
and  the  extraordinary  agitation  he  had  ex- 
hibited at  the  allusion  made  by  Miles  Brad- 
shaw to  the  mysterious  murder  of  old  Jonas 
Ohizzleton,  filled  her  mind  with  the  most 
painful  and  bewildering  thoughts. 

"  Well,"  remarked  Miles,  after  a  time,  "I 
am  sorry  that  anything  I  may  have  said 
should  have  been  the  cause  of  any  uneasi- 
ness to  any  one,  so  we  will  e'en  drop  the 
subject.  You  say,  Mr.  Bayford,  that  you  are 
destitute  ?" 

"And  what  then?"  sternly  and  hastily 
demanded  Martin. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 
"I  am  undecided,"  replied  Bayford;   "I 
cannot  get  employment,  and  I  scorn  to  beg." 
"  But  still  your  wife  and  child  must  not 
starve." 

"They  shall  not,"  said  Martin,  empha- 
tically, and  with  a  significant  look. 

"  Pardon  me,  Martin,"  said  the  old  man, 
fixing  upon  him  a  searching  glance,  "  but 
you  do  not  contemplate  anything  wrong,  I 
hope." 

"  That's  my  business,"  answered  Bayford, 
abruptly,  "  we  must  not  starve,  and  we  can- 
not live  upon  the  air.  I  have  borne  with  it 
long  enough,  but  it  will  be  my  fault  if  I  en- 
dure it  longer." 

"  Oh,  Martin,"  said  his  agitated  wife,  I 
pray  you  do  not  talk  thus.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bradshaw,  bear  with  him,  and  heed  not  what 
he  says,  long  suffering  and  anxiety  of  mind 
have  had,  and  no  wonder,  the  most  painful 
effect  upon  him,-  and  at  times  he  scarcely 
knows  what  he  says." 

"  Well,  well,''  said  Mr.  Bradshaw^  "  I  do 
not  wonder  at  that,  and  I'm  sure  I'm  very 
sorry  for  both  yourself  and  him,  and  the 
poor  child,  too,  and  anything  that  I  can  do 
to  serve  you  I'm  sure  I  will  most  gladly." 

"  Yes,  that  indeed  we  will,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "  and  sorry  I  am  that  the  daughter 
of  the  good  and  benevolent  Squire  Haw- 
thorn should  ever  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of 
such  humble  individuals  as  myself  and  my 
husband." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  thanks,"  said  Mrs.  Bayford, 
gratefully. 

"  Nay,"  said  Miles,  "  I'm  sure  they  are  not 
required,  especially  when  we  know  ourselves 
to  be  under  so  many  obligations  to  yourself 
and  your  late  excellent  parent.  But  you 
had  better  retire,  seeing  how  much  you  must 
stand  in  need  of  rest,  and  in  the  morning 
we  will  talk  further  upon  this  subject." 
To  this  they  assented,  and  after  a  few 
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more  observations  they  were  conducted  to  a 
chamber  in  which  a  comfortable  bed  had 
been  prepared  for  them,  and  they  were  left 
to  themselves  for  the  night. 

Martin  said  not  a  word  at  first,  but  folding 
his  arms  across  his  chest,  he  paced  the  room 
to  and  fro,  apparently  lost  in  the  most 
gloomy  and  torturing  thought,  while  his  wife 
was  in  a  state  of  mind  of  the  most  torturing 
description. 

She  thought  of  all  they  had  hitherto  un- 
dergone, and  when  she  contemplated  the 
still  more  gloomy  prospects,  if  possible,  be- 
fore them,  hopeless,  destitute,  and  wretched, 
her  heart  sickened,  and  she  could  not  help 
shuddering  with  an  innate  feeling  of  horror. 

Then  all  that  had  recently  occurred  rushed 
upon  her  memory  with  overwhelming  force, 
and  drove  her  almost  to  distraction.  She 
thought  of  the  fearful  threats  her  guilty  hus- 
band had  thrown  out,  the  dark  hints  he  had 
uttered,  the  last  meeting  and  warning  words 
of  Wandering  Jenny,  and  the  strange  ex- 
citement which  Martin  had  betrayed  on  the 
allusion  made  by  Miles  Bradshaw  to  the 
murder  of  old  Jonas  Chizzleton,  and  the  an- 
guise  and  anxiety  of  her  mind  rather  in- 
creased than  abated. 

She  hugged  her  child  lo  her  bosom,  and 
her  tears  fell  fast  upon  its  pale  face,  when 
she  thought  of  the  dismal  fate  which  too 
probably  was  in  store  for  it,  and  the  many 
years  of  suffering  to  which  it  seemed  so 
likely  to  be  exposed;  and  in  the  agony  of 
her  heart  she  almost  wished  that  it  was  dead 
or  that  it  had  never  been  born. 

"  Why  do  you  not  retire  to  bed?''  at  length 
demanded  her  husband  in  surly  and  abrupt 
tones,  and  fixing  his  eyes  sternly  upon  her, 
"  why  do  you  sit  there,  indulging  in  unavail- 
ing grief?  To  bed,  I  say,  for  you  will  have 
to  resume  your  journey  to-niorrow,  and  will 
need  rest  before  doing  so." 

"  To  morrow?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Ob,  surely  you  will  not  reject  the  kind 
and  friendly  offers  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw, if  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  our  poor 
child?"  said  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Bayford. 

"  I  will  not  accept  them,"  answered  Martin, 
"neither  is  this  the  place  for  me  to  remain." 

"Why,  oh,  why?" 

'•  Think  you  I  will  submit  to  the  insolence 
of  this  beggar  born,  who  seems  to  take  a 
dehght  to  remind  me  of  the  past?"  said  her 
husband,  "  and  you  I  could  perceive  perfectly 
coincided  with  his  observations." 

"  Oh,  Martin,"  she  replied,  "how  much  do 
you  wrong  me  by  those  cruel  assertions.  Do 
I  ever  reproach  you  for  the  past,  though 
heaven  knows  what  bitter  cause  I  have  to 
do  so?" 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Bayford,  with  a  look  of 
rage,  "  there  you  betray  yourself,  and  reveal 


the  feelings  of  hatred  and  suspicion  you  have 
ever  entertained  towards  me.  But  bev/are, 
or  you  may  ever  yet  have  cause  to  repent  of 
your  conduct  when  it  is  too  late." 

"  My  conduct,  Martin,"  repeated  his  wife, 
in  a  voice  of  anguish,  and  tears  gushing  to 
her  eyes,  "  oh,  how  have  I  mei'ited  such  cruel 
words?  What  have  I  done,  that  you  should 
hold  out  threats  to  me  which  I  am  a  loss  to 
understand  ?  Have  I  ever  while  enduring 
sufferings  and  trials  more  painful  probably 
than  before  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  woman, 
murmured,  or  spoken  to  you  one  word  of 
reproach  ?" 

"  You  have,"  he  answered,  savagely,  "  and 
it  is  useless  for  you  to  attempt  to  deny  it. 
But  I  waste  words  with  you.  To  bed,  I  say 
again,  with  your  brat,  and  let  me  no  longer 
be  annoyed.'' 

"  Oh,  God  !"  exclaimed  the  distracted  Mrs. 
Bayford,  shuddering  as  she  contemplated  his 
ferocious  looks ;  "  that  it  should  ever  come 
to  this!  Heaven  help  me  and  my  poor 
innocent  child.'' 

"  Bah  !"  he  cried,  impatiently,  and  again 
pointing  to  the  bed,  and  the  wretched  woman 
fearing  to  utter  another  word,  or  to  offer  any 
further  opposition  to  his  will,  mentally  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  the  Supreme,  and  then 
placing  her  child  in  the  bed,  laid  herself 
without  undressing,  by  its  side,  and  aban- 
doned herself  to  all  the  torturing  thoughts 
that  crowded  with  such  rapidity  upon  her 
mind. 

Martin  stood  for  a  few  minutes  by  the 
bedside,  and  watched  her  with  a  stern  eye, 
then  throwing  himself  into  an  arm-chair  in 
another  part  of  the  room,  leaning  his  arm 
upon  the  table  and  resting  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  resigned  himself  to  gloomy  and  guilty 
meditation. 
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But  in  the  dreadful  state  of  mind  to  which 
such  an  accumulation  hourly  of  sorrows  and 
trials  almost  too  great  for  human  endurance 
had  reduced  her,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
unfortunate  Mrs.  Bayford  could  compose 
herself  to  sleep,  and  she  continued  to  en- 
courage the  racking  thoughts  which  con- 
stantly tortured  her  brain,  without  being  sfble 
to  receive  the  least  ray  of  hope  or  consolation. 

When  she  took  every  circumstance  into 
consideration,  she  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  crisis  of  their  fate  was  approaching, 
and  she  rather  looked  forward  to  it  with  im- 
patience and  anxiety  than  dread,  for  nothing 
could  possibly  be  worse  than  the  sufferings 
to  which  she  had  for  many  years  been  sub- 
jected from  privation  and  the  brutal  treat- 
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ment  of  lier  husliand;  eveu  cleatli  itself 
would  be  far  preferable  to  suffering  such  a 
lingering  life  of  torment. 

She  shuddered  to  think  of  the  course  of 
ci-ime  and  infamy,  which  from  the  dark  hints 
he  had  at  different  times' thrown  out,  her 
liusband  had  determined  on,  and  there  were 
times,  too,  when  she  coul(J.  not  help  suspect= 
ing  that  he  had  something  more  weighty  and 
terrible  upon  his  conscience  than  she  was 
acquainted  with. 

These  and  similar  thoughts  kept  the  un- 
happy woman,  for  some  time  waldng,  although 
she  similated  sleep  in  order  to  deceive  her 
husband,  and  to  avoid  his  wrath. 

Once  or  twice  he  arose  from  his  seat  and 
approaching  the  bed,  gazed  at  her  earnestly, 
and  listened  to  her  breathing ;  but  seeming 
to  be  satisfied  that  she  slept  soundly,  he  re- 
sumed his  seat,  and  again  became  lost  in 
gloomy  meditation. 

Then  he  once  more  arose^  and  traversed 
the  room  with  noiseless  but  disordered  steps, 
muttering  something  to  himself,  only  a  word 
or  two  of  which  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs. 
Bayford  now  and  then,  but  of  sufficient  im- 
poit  to  exeite  her  anxiety  and  alarm.  Once 
or  twice  she  could  almost  have  sworn  that 
she  heard  the  word  "  murder "  escape  his 
lips,  which  was  followed  by  a  groan,  and 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  appeai'ed  to 
be  suffering  all  the  agonies  of  remorse. 

The  tempest  that  had  raged  so  violently, 
had  now  greatly  abated,  but  the  rain  still 
pattered  against  the  windows,  and  the  wind 
nnght  be  heard  moaning  dismally  around 
the  old  inn,  and  amongst  the  trees  that  grew 
near  it,  at  intervals,  and  that,  if  possible, 
added  to  the  gloom  and  misery  that  beset  the 
unfortunate  woman's  mind. 

At  length  worn  out  with  fatigue  of  body 
and  anxiety  of  mind,  sleep  did  come  to  the 
relief  of  Mrs.  Bayford,  and  in  its  forgetful- 
ness  she  did  for  a  short  period  gain  a  respite 
to  her  sorrows. 

She  awoke  suddenly,  however,  from  the 
effects  of  some  fearful  dream,  and  starting 
up  in  the  bed,  she  gazed  anxiously,  and  yet 
timidly  aroimd  the  cliamber.  Her  husband 
was  not  there,  and  surpiised  and  alarmed  in 
consequence,  she  hastily  sprang  from  the 
bed,  and  again  looked  around  her  in  stupi- 
tied  amazement. 

She  went  to  the  door,  but  to  her  increased 
surprise  found  it  was  locked,  and  that  she 
was  consequently  a  prisoner." 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this?  She 
was  lost  in  fi'uitless  conjecture,  and  the  more 
she  endeavoured  to  imagine,  the  more  did 
she  become  involved  in  mystery. 

She  listened  breathlessly  at  the  door,  but 
not  the  least  souud-in  the  house  met  her 
ears,  aud  it  seemed,  in  fact,  as  though  it  v/as 
entirely  deserted.     Her  fears  increased,  aud 


it  was  to  no  purpose  that  she  endeavoured 
to  imagine  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  a 
circumstance  so  extraordinary,  or  what  had 
become  of  her  guilty  husband. 

It  was  just  the  break  of  day,  and  hasten- 
ing to  the  window,  she  perceived  that  the 
storm  had  entirely  subsided,  but  that  the 
weather  was  still  dull  and  cheerless. 

Then  she  again  went  to  the  door  and  fried 
to  force  it  open,  but  it  resisted  all  her  efforts, 
and  sinking  in  a  chair  she  abandoned  herself 
to  all  the  agony  of  the  conflicting  and  be- 
wildering thoughts  that  crowded  upon  her 
brain. 

Suddenly  she  was  aroused  by  hearing  a 
door  below  continually  opened  and  closed 
again,  and  then  a  footstep  ascending  the 
stairs  towards  the  room  which  she  occupied. 

She 'drew  back  a  few  paces,  and  her  heart 
palpitated,  but  she  was  not  long  kept  in  sus 
pense,  the  door  was  hastily  unlocked,  and 
Martin  hurried  into  the  room,  his  face  Hush- 
ed, and  his  features  and  demeanour  excited. 

She  flew  towards  him,  and  fixed  upon  him 
an  anxious  and  inquiring  look,  but  could 
not  speak,  for  she  was  certain  that  something 
extraordinary  had  happened,  and  she  scarcely 
dared  venture  to  imagine  what  the  nature  of 
it  could  be. 

"  There  is  no  time  for  words,"  said  Martin, 
in  a  hurried  and  agitated  voice,  "  we  must 
leave  this  place  immediately,  and  that  as 
silently  and  cautiously  as  possible.  Awake 
the  child,  aud  let  us  at  once  begone." 

"  Leave  here,  Martin,  and  in  such  haste," 
said  his  astonished  wife,  "  for  the  love  of 
heaven  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Whither  have  you  been?  and  what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"  I  tell  you  again,"  said  Martin,  "  that 
there  is  no  time  here  for  explanation,  and 
that  every  moment  of  delay  is  fraught  with 
danger.  Come,  quick,  if  you  would  not  tire 
my  patience." 

"  Danger,"  repeated  his  wife,  gazing  at 
him  with  astonishment  and  suspicion,  "  what 
can  there  be  to  fear?  What  have  you  done  ?'' 

"  Damn  you  for  an  obstinate  fool ! "  he 
replied,  with  a  brutal  look,  "  will  you  do  as  I 
command,  or  shall  I  leave  you  and  the  child 
here  behind  to  meet  that  which  is  soon  to 
take  ])lace,  for  I,  at  any  rate,  must  away, 
and  that,  too,  immediately." 

"  Alas,"  sighed  the  unhappy  woman, 
"  what  will  be  the  end  of  this?  My  heart 
shrinks  with  terror  as  I  endeavour  to  iraa 
gine.  Oh,  Martin,  I  fear  that  you  have 
committed  some  dreadful  crime,  which  will 
involve  us  both  in  ruin." 

"Enough  of  that  whining  nonsense,"  said 
Martin,  sternly,  aud  hastily  snatching  up 
the  child,  who  still  slept  soundly,  he  silently 
led  the  way  from  the  room,  peremptorily 
motioning  his  unhappy  wife  to  follow. 
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CaiUiousl}'  lie  descended  the  stairs,  his 
v/ile  following,  and  trembling  so  violently 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  do  so. 
But  all  was  profoundly  still  in  the  house  as 
they  proceeded,  and  Mrs,  Bayford  neither 
saw  nor  heard  anything  which  could  at  all 
tend  to  unravel  the  mystery,  no  one  yet  ap- 
pearing to  have  left  their  bed. 

Having  gained  the  bottom  of  the  staircase 
they  moved  in  the  same  cautious  manner 
along  the  passage  towards  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  Martin  having  unbolted  the  door, 
they  found  themselves  in  a  yard  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  premises,  which  they  hastily 
crossed,  and  unfastening  the  gate,  they  were 
at  liberty. 

Entering  a  dreary  road,  narrow  and  wind- 
ing, immediately  before  them,  and  on  either 
side  of  which  grew  lofty  trees,  whose  branches 
forming  a  canopy  above  the  travellei's  head, 
rendered  the  place  still  more  dismal,  Martin 
hurried  along  without  saying  a  svord,  follow- 
ed by  his  trembling  wife,  and  they  had  soon 
left  the  inn  some  distance  behind  them. 

As  lias  been  before  stated,  the  storm  had 
subsided,  but  the  morning  was  dull  and 
miserable,  for  the  wind  blew  bleak  and  cold, 
and  Mrs.  Bayford  felt  it  the  more  keenly 
irom  the  wretched  state  of  her  mind,  and 
not  having  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
tlie  fatigue  she  had  undergone  the  previous 
day,  and  the  awful  weather  to  which  she  had 
been  exjiosed.  But  still  every  other  thought 
and  feeling  was  absorbed  in  the  terrible  fears 
that  agitated  her  mind,  as  to  that  of  which 
her  misguided  husband  had  been  guilty,  and 
which  had  caused  such  a  precipitate  letreat 
from  the  inn,  and  it  seemed  quite  uncertain 
when  her  doubts  and  suspicions  would  be 
removed. 

Weak  and  ill  as  she  was,  however,  Martin 
seemed  to  have  no  other  consideration  but 
to  make  his  escape  from  the  neighbourhood 
as  quick  as  he  could,  and  taking  her  hand, 
he  hurried  her  along  totally  regardless  of 
what  she  must  naturally  suffer  from  such 
exertion  and  excitement,  fear  seemed  to 
uige  him  on,  and 'he  every  now  and  then 
looked  anxiously  back  as  though  he  feared 
that  some  one  was  following  him. 

Every  step  that  the  wretched  Mrs.  Bay- 
ford proceeded  in  this  torturing  state  of  sus- 
pense, added  to  her  fears,  and  yet  such  were 
the  threatening  looks  that  her  husband  every 
now  and  then  fixed  upon  her,  that  she  feared 
at  present  to  question  him  further. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  road,  they 
crossed  a  large  field,  and  then  entered  upon 
a  still  more  secluded  and  dismal  part  of  the 
country  than  that  which  they  had  recently 
been  traversing,  and  where  there  were  no 
signs  of  a  human  being  or  habitation  to  be 
seen. 
And  here  Mrs.  Bayford  was  compelled  to 


pause  from  complete  exhaustion,  and  which 
elicited  a  fea,rful  oath  from  the  guihy  Martin, 
who  evidently  did  not  consider  himself  suiH- 
ciently  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  and 
trembled  at  the  delay. 

"  'Tis  useless,  Martin,"  said  his  wife,  "  my 
trembling  limbs  v/ill  not  permit  me  to  pro- 
ceed farther  till  I  have  rested  myself." 

"  'Tis  your  obstinacy  and  determination  to 
annoy  me  all  you  can  that  induces  you  to 
refuse,"  rejilied  the  brutal  husband. 

"  Oh,"  sighed  his  wife,  "  this  is  cruel,  have 
you  no  feeling  for  my  wretched  situation  ? 
But  why  this  precipitation?  Why  have  you 
thus  abruptly  hurried  me  away  from  the  inn, 
and  what  have  you  done  that  you  should 
cause  that  alarm  which  you  evidently  ex- 
perience ?" 

"That  which  poverty  urged  me  to,"  he 
replied,  "but  which  your  scruples  would  have 
prevented  me  doing.  We  have  borne  the 
miseries  of  destitution  too  long,  but  by  one 
bold  venture  I  have  extracted  us  from  our 
difficulties,  and  I  have  sufficient  for  our 
wants  for  some  time  to  come,  if  not  to  put 
us  in  a  future  comfortable  position.  We  will 
leave  the  country,  and  then — " 

"  Martin,"  interrupted  his  wife,  with  a  look 
of  terror,  "  your  words  confirm  my  suspicions 
— you  have  committed  robbery." 

"Well,"  said  the  guilty  man,  "you  have 
guessed  the  secret  so  I  may  as  well  confess 
it.  Miles  Bradshaw  no  doubt  enriched  his 
coffers  in  the  service  of  your  father,  and  I 
dare  say  was  not  very  particular  as  to  the 
means  by  which  he  did  so,  and  so  in  retalia- 
tion, I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  compelling 
him  to  refund  a  little  for  my  benefit." 

"  Miles  Bradshaw,"  repeated  his  wife,  "  that 
good  old  man  who  was  ready  to  assist  us  all 
in  his  power.  Oh,  shame,  guilty  man,  I 
tremble  now  to  look  at  you." 

"  Psha,  I  want  no  idle  cant,"  he  replied, 
"  poverty  has  made  me  reckless,  so  I  have 
taken  that  which  I  scorned  to  receive  from 
the  hand  of  charity,  especially  from  one  who 
formerly  stood  in  the  character  of  a  menial." 

"  Away,"  said  his  disgusted  wife,  "  I  will 
never  again  acknowledge  a  thief  for  my  hus- 
band; nay,  perhaps  a  murderer!" 

"Murderer!"  gasped  forth  Martin,  turn- 
ing ghastly  pale,  "  on  your  life  repeat  not 
that  word.  Who  lives  there  now  to  accuse 
me  of  that  crime  ?" 

"  Is  not  the  blood  of  poor  old  Miles  Brad- 
shaw upon  3'our  guilty  conscience  ?"  said  the 
horror  struck  Mrs.  Bayford. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  looking  timidly  round, 
"I  did  not  touch  tae  old  man's  life, I  merely 
secured  a  portion  of  his  gold.'' 

"  It  was  a  fearful  crime,"  said  his  wife,  "  and 
one  that  I  dare  not  think  upon  without  ab- 
horrence. Think  you  that  justice  will  not 
overtake  you?     Think  you  that  that  All-jusJ 
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God,  whose  laws  you  liave  thus  so  greatly 
offended,  will  suffer  you  to  go  unpunished?" 

"  Hush,  woman,"  said  her  husband;  "let 
us  proceed." 

"  I  tremble  to  accompany  you,"  said  his 
wife  ;  "  how  have  you  indeed  fallen." 

"  No  more ;  my  patience  is  exhausted,''  he 
returned,  sternly. 

He  grasped  her  arm,  as  he  thus  spoke, 
having  given  the  poor  child  to  her  care,  and 
then  hurried  them  both  from  the  spot. 

Still  Martin  led  the  way  through  the  most 
lonely  and  apparently  unfrequented  part  of 
the  country,  for  they  had  hitherto  not  met  a 
human  being  and  it  seemed  as  if  be  could 
not  well  have  selected  a  better  route  to  escape 
detection,  of  which  his  observations  and 
manners  had  shown  that  he  was  in  the  ut- 
most dread. 

The  weather  continued  cold  and  cheerless, 
and  it  appeared  likely  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  another  storm  would  break  forth 
thus  rendering  the  situation  of  the  fugitives 
still  more  miserable. 

But  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Bayford  was  too 
much  agitated  by  the  fearful  thoughts  that 
now  crowded  upon  it  to  suffer  her  to  take 
any  particular  iieed  of  the  weather,  and  those 
feelings  became  more  intense  and  insupport- 
able the  farther  they  proceeded  on  their  way. 

They  liad  now  been  walking  for  about  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  had  got  to  some  con« 
siderable  distance  from  the  inn,  so  that  the 
fears  of  Martin  seemed  to  decrease,  and  he 
slackened  his  speed,  for  the  first  time  appear- 
ing to  take  the  exhausted  state  of  his  unfor- 
tunate wife  and  child  into  into  consideration, 
and  who  it  was  quite  clear  could  not  possibly 
proceed  any  great  distance  farther  without 
resting. 

Mrs.  Bayford,  however,  comjDlained  not, 
in  fact  her  heart  was  too  full  to  suffer  her  to 
speak,  and  she  dreaded  to  incur  the  wrath  of 
her  guilty  husband  by  any  observations  her 
feelings  might  prompt  her  to  make  use  of  to 
him. 

After  walking  in  this  manner  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  they  emerged  from 
the  lonely  part  of  the  country  they  had  been 
travelling  through,  and  came  upon  a  foot- 
path which  led  across  some  fields,  and  beyond 
which  the  smoke  which  rose  above  the  trees 
convinced  them  were  souie  human  dwellings. 

And  here  Martin  stopped,  and  with  looks 
half  threatening,  cautioned  his  unhappy 
wife  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  was  to 
conduct  herself  to  prevent  suspicion.  She 
retiu'ned  no  answer,  and  they  again  proceed- 
ed, and  having  traversed  the  fields  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  small  village,  in'which  a  few  of 
the  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen  about,  who 
appeared  to  take  but  little  notice  of  them, 
which  inspired  Martin  with  some  degree  of 
confidence. 


Mrs.  Bayford,  however,  had  her  fears 
which  she  did  not  think  proper  to  communi- 
cate to  her  husband,  and  she  therefore  fol- 
lowed him  in  silence  to  a  small  tavern  which 
they  entered  about  the  centre  of  the  village, 
and  making  their  way  to  a  room  which  they 
saw  at  the  end  of  a  passage,  and  where  at 
that  time  of  the  morning  they  were  not 
likely  to  find  any  one,  which  proved  to 
be  the  case.    - 

Martin  having  again  in  a  whisper  caution- 
ed his  wife  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  to  behave  herself,  summoned  the  land- 
lord—who did  not  seem  to  eye  them  with 
very  agreeable  looks — ordered  some  refresh- 
ment, which  he  paid  for  in  ^  a  trifling  silver 
coin,  which  he  had  secured  from  the  other 
portion  of  his  ill-gotten  booty,  and  the  host 
then  retired  from  the  room,  having  again 
looked  at  them^  suspiciously,  probably  think- 
ing that  the  respectable  character  of  his 
house  was  at  stake  by  harbouring  vagrants, 
as  he  no  doubt  concluded  them  to  be. 

"  Come,"'  said  Martin,  when  the  landlord 
was  gone,  "  eat,  and  then  we  must  again  be 
gone,  for  I  do  not  like  the  looks  which  that 
man  fixed  upon  us,  and  we  may  not  be  safe 
in  tarrying  here," 

"  Oh,  Martin,"  she  replied,  "how  terrible 
is  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 
the  horror  of  which  is  increased  by  the  crime 
of  which  you  have  been  guilty.  I  feel  a 
dreadful  presentiment  that  tlie  climax  of  our 
fate  is  at  hand,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  avert  it.  Would  that  we  were  dead." 

"Cease,"  exclaimed  Martin,  fiercely,  "if 
you  would  not  excite  my  utmost  wrath.  Eat, 
I  say  again,  and  then  let  us  away." 

"  I  cannot  eat;  I  dare  not  partake  of  that 
which  is  purchased  by  the  proceeds  of  crime." 

"  Idiot !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice, 
forgetting  the  precaution  which  was  neces- 
sary, "  be  more  guarded  in  your  words  and 
conduct,  or  you  may  betray  me." 

Mrs.  Bayford  was  about  to  make  some 
reply,  when  the  landlord  abruptly  entered  the 
room,  to  the  confusion  and  alarm  of  Bayford, 
who  imagined  from  his  looks  that  he  had 
been  listening,  and  he  hastily  arose  to  his 
feet,  unable  to  conceal  his  agitation.  Mrs. 
Bayford  trembled,  and  involuntarily  clung 
to  the  arm  of  her  husband. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion  ?'' 
haughtily  demanded  Martin,  partly  recover- 
ing himself. 

"  The  meaning  is  this,"  replied  the  land- 
lord, who,  having  to  pass  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  Bayford  and  his  wife  were  seated, 
had  accidentally  overheard  the  last  words 
the  guilty  man  had  uttered;  "  the  meaning 
is  this  I  say,  that  you  must  quit  my  housu 
immediately,  for  it  is  no  place  for  idle,  dirty 
vagabonds,  and  for  anything  that  I  know 
thieves." 


"  TMeves !  "  cried  Martin  passionately, 
and  clencliing  his  fist,  wliile  the  terror  of 
his  wife  increased  to  an  almost  insupport- 
able degree. 

"Aye,  thieves!"  replied  the  landlord, 
"you  look  more  lite  that  than  anything 
else.  So  tramp,  and  that  quickly,  and  think 
yourselves  lucky  iu  being  permitted  to  do 
so ;  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  I  am  doing 
my  duty  by  not  detaining  you  on  suspicion  •, 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  hear  of  some 
robbery  before  long." 

The  rage  of  Martin  was  almost  uncon 
troUable,  but  it  was  exceeded  by  his  fears, 
and  quickly  regaining  his  self  possession, 
and  concealing  his  real  feelings  as  well  as 
he  could,  he  said : — 

"Such  epithets  as  those  you  have  ap- 
No.  52.  ^  ^ 


plied  are  both  unjust  and  unmerited. 
Poor,  we  tmfortunately  are,  wretched, 
destikite,  but  still  honest.  However,  as 
we  have  no  wish  to  intrude  where  we  are 
not  welcome,  we  will  leave  your  house  and 
proceed  on  our  way,  although  we  are  but 
ill  able  to  do  so." 

This  speech,  although  it  was  spoken  in 
the  most  plaiisible  manner  made  very 
little  impression  upon  the  landlord,  who,  in 
fact,  was  not  one  of  the  most  humane  of 
individuals  ;  and  Martin  taking  the  arm  of 
his  wife,  who  trembled  violently,  quitted 
the  hoiise,  and  conducted  her  from  it  as 
fast  as  he  could,  fearful  of  the  consequences 
of  every  moment's  delay,  especially  as  the 
suspicious  host  followed  them  to  the  door, 
and  watched  them  narrowly  as  they  pro- 
ceeded along  the  road. 
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CHAPTER  CXVIII. 

THE   TALE   OF  DAME    MALVEEN    CONCLUDED. 

The  situation  of  Mrs.  Bay  ford  was  now 
more  truly  painful  tlian  ever,  for  the  little 
strength,  she  had  had  remaining  was  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  every  moment  drop  down  in  the  road 
and  die.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  support 
of  her  husband,  in  fact,  who  almost  carried 
her,  she  coiild  not  have  proceeded  any  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  fears  of  Martin,  especially 
after  what  had  just  occurred,  and  the 
observations  of  the  suspicious  landlord 
may  be  readily  imagined. 

Pearful  curses  frequently  escaped  the 
gudty  man's  lips,  which  added  to  the  agi- 
tation of  his  ill-fated  wife,  and  increased 
the  disgust  and  abhorrence  she  could  not 
now  help  feeling  towards  him. 

But  more  particularly  were  her  feelings 
of  anguish  and  anxiety  exerted  for  her 
helpless  chUd,  who  clung  to  her  side,  look- 
ing up  mournfully  in  her  pale  and  care- 
worn face,  with  an  expression  of  sympathy 
that  was  wonderful  in  one  so  young.  She 
wept  not,  she  murmured  not,  and  her 
patient  endurance  of  such  unparalleled 
sufferings,  was  almost  incredible.  Alas ! 
what  would  become  of  that  unfortunate 
little  one  if  left  alone  in  the  wide  world, 
dependent  on  the  pity  and  charity  of 
strangers  ?  This  thought  was  madness  to 
the  wretched  mother,  and  scalding  tears  of 
anguish  chased  each  other  down  her  cheeks, 
which  Martin  beheld  without  pity,  his 
whole  care  and  anxiety  being  for  his  own 
safety,  which  he  now  saw  with  all  the 
cowardice  of  guilt,  was  so  greatly  im- 
perilled. 

And  now  to  add  to  the  horror  and  utter 
hopelessness  of  their  situation,  the  storm 
which  had  been  threatening  for  some  time, 
recommenced  with  the  greatest  violence, 
and  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  stand  up  against  its  fury. 

"Where  could  they  find  a  place  of  shelter  ? 
and  even  if  thev  could  do  so,  had  they  not 
everything  to  fear  from  the  danger  of  delay  ? 
The  robbery  which  Martin  had  committed, 
and  which  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
most  brutal  violence,  had  doubtless  long 
since  been  discovered,  and  a  pursuit  set  on 
foot ;  and  bu.rthened  as  he  was  by  his  ill 
fated  wife  and  child,  he  had  too  much 
reason  to  fear  discovery.  Bitter  curses 
again  escaped  his  lips,  and  once  more 
he  absolutely  dragged  his  wife  and  child 
along,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  their 
complete  helplessnessandexhaustionseemed 
to  mock  his  anxiety, 


There  appeared  to  be  but  one  chance  of 
his  effecting  his  own  escape,  and  that  was 
abandoning  them  to  their  fate ;  but  there 
was  something  so  truly  monstrous  in  that 
idea,  that  even  he  shrunk  from  it  with 
repugnance. 

His  distracted  wife,  as  she  looked  up 
mournfully  in  his  face,  seemed  to  read  the 
dark  thoughts  th§,t  were  passing  in  his 
mind,  and  she  held  her  child  still  closer  to 
her  shivering  form,  as  if  she  feared  that  its 
wretched  and  guilty  -parent  contemplated 
some  dreadful  act,  which  from  the  sinister 
glances  he  ever  and  anon  fixed  upo"^.  it, 
appeared  to  confirm. 

"Leave  me  and  my  child  here  to  perish, 
Martin,"  she  said,  in  tones  that  were 
sufficient  to  make  the  most  powerful 
impression  even  upon  a  heart  insensible 
to  the  common  dictates  of  humanity;  "it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  drag  our  weary 
limbs  further  through  this  fearful  storm,  and 
Heaven's  will  be  done  ;  'twere  better  now 
to  die  than  continue  to  linger  on  a  life  of 
misery  that  is  insupportable.  Leave  -me, 
I  say,  and  look  to  your  own  safety." 

"  Bah,"  he  returned,  in  the  most  imfeeling 
tones,  and  with  a  look  which  told  sufficiently 
how  little  he  sympathised  with  the  unhappy 
woman's  sufferings  ;  "you  talk  madly,  and 
only  do  so  to  annoy  me.  Our  situation,  I 
own,  is  desperate,  but  you  must  continue 
to  exert  yourself,  and  ere  long  we  may 
probably  meet  with  a  place  of  shelter.  Give 
me  the  child,  support  yourself  on  my  arm, 
and  we  shall  then  he  able  to  proceed  with 
less  difficulty." 

Mrs.  Bayford  could  not  speak,  for  the 
power  of  liter  emotions  prevented  her,  and 
her  husband  taking  the  child,  she  hung 
upon  his  arm,  as  he  had  suggested,  and 
silently  invoking  the  merciful  interposition 
of  the  Almighty  to  rescue  them  from  suffer- 
ings so  awful ;  for  the  sake  of  her  poor  child 
she  did  exert  herself  in  a  manner  truly 
wonderful,  and  they  continued,  though 
slowly,  on  their  dreary  and  miserable  way. 

And  now  how  bitterly  did  Martin  regret 
the  crime  he  had  committed,  and  which  had 
placed  them  in  their  present  awful  situation, 
when  they  might  otherwise  have  been  com- 
paritively  comfortable  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  kind  hearted  Miles  Bradshaw  and 
his  wife,  who  had  proraised  and  were  pre- 
pared to  render  them  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power,  to  extricate  them  from  that 
wretched  state  of  penury  and  distress,  to 
which  through  his  guilty  and  abandoned 
conduct  they  had  so  long  been  reduced.  Of 
what  use  was  the  iU-gotton  gold  he  had 
about  him  ? — Would  it  ;procure  him,  his  un- 
fortunate wife,  and  their  tender  offspring, 
the  least  relief?   It  Avould  not ;  while  the 
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ignominious  fate  which  awaited  him,  and 
which  seemed  likely  so  soon  to  overtake 
him,  appalled  his  soul  to  think  of. 

But  there  was  yet  another  crime,  (so 
hideous  in  its  nature,  that  even  the  most 
hardened  criminal  might  well  have  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  it),  which  pressed  upon 
his  conscience,  with  a  weight  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  it  almost  drove  him  to  madness. 
That  crime  had  long  been  concealed  beneath 
the  dark  veil  of  mystery,  but  he  now  felt 
convinced  that  the  time  was  coming  when 
it  would  be  disclosed  in  the  broad  light  of 
day,  and  that  retribution  overtake  its  guilty 
j)erpetrater,  which  he  so  richly  merited  but 
had  so  long  escaped. 

And  as  these  torturing  reflections  passed 
in  his  mind,  and  the  certainty  of  his 
approaching  fate  every  moment  became  the 
more  apparent  to  him,  he  trembled  with 
fear,  so  true  it  is  that — 

"  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all." 

Still  raged  the  tempest  with  unabated  fury, 
and  still  the  prospect  of  relief  and  shelter 
to  the  miserable  wanderers  appeared  as 
distant  as  ever,  imtil  emerging  from  the 
Avilderness  which  they  had  for  some  time 
with  so  much  difficulty  been  penetrating, 
they  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  a  pile  of 
ruins,  which  on  approaching  nearer  they 
foimd  to  be  those  of  an  abbey,  overgrown 
with  moss  and  ivy,  and  having  a  gloomy, 
at  the  same  time  picturesque  effect,  as  they 
were  occasionally  illumined  by  the  broad 
glave  of  the  lightning. 

Trifling  even  as  might  be  the  shelter  they 
could  probably  afford,  they  presented  a  wel- 
come sight  to  the  travellers  in  such  a  storm, 
and  even  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Bayford 
could  not  behold  them  without  some  degree 
of  satisfaction,  heartsick  and  restless,  as  she 
had  now  in  her  despair  become,  for  there, 
at  any  rate,  she  might  lie  herself  down  and 
die. 

They  arrived  at  the  venerable  pile  of 
ruins,  which  in  their  decay  had  there  stood 
for  ages,  inspiring  a  feeling  of  superstitious 
awe  in  the  minds  of  most  persons  who  be- 
held them,  and,  in  fact  many  were  the  wild 
and  extravagant  tales  and  legends  that  were 
current  regarding  them,  and  few  persons 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
they  were  situated,  cared  to  approach  them 
after  nightfall. 

But  no  such  feelings  as  these  were  at  that 
critical  time  encouraged  by  Martin  Bayford, 
and  entering  upon  the  gloomy  precincts  of 
the  ruins,  he  was  about  to  assist  his  wife 
over  the  fallen  fragments  of  stone  that 
strewed  the  earth,  and  were  almost  buried 
in  the  lank  grass  and  weeds,  and  presented 
so  many  impediments,  when  in  the  blaze  of 


the  lightning,  he  thought  he  beheld  the 
outlines  of  a  human  form,  moving  about 
among  the  ruins  nearly  opposite  to  the  spot 
on  which  himself  and  his  unfortunate  com- 
panion now  stood,  and  a  trembling  sensation 
of  fear,  which  he  could  not  resist,  stole  over 
him,  as  he  paused,  and  grasped  the  arm  of 
his  wife,  and  held  her  back,  looking,  how- 
ever, wildly  yet  earnestly,  towards  that 
part  of  the  ruins  where  he  imagined  that 
he  had  seen  the  form  which  had  so  much 
alarmed  him,  though  he  scarcely  knew  for 
why. 

Mrs.  Bayford  also  imagined  that  she  had 
seen  the  same  object,  though  it  excited  not 
her  fears  in  the  same  manner  as  it  did  those 
of  her  wretched  husband,  as  if  she  were  not 
deceived,  she  naturally  supposed  that  it  was 
only  some  unfortunate  being  like  themselves 
who  had  sought  shelter  from  the  storm. 

Again  the  lightning  glared  in  at  the  ruins, 
and  Martin  looked  eagerly  in  the  same 
direction,  but  saw  nothing,  and  he  now 
endeavoured  to  conquer  his  fears,  and  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  must  have  been 
mistaken. 

With  difficulty  he  led  his  wife  through 
the  ruins,  endeavouring  to  find  some  part 
which  was  not  in  so  dilapidated  a  state, 
and  where  they  might  obtain  a  better  shelter 
from  the  rain,  which  continued  to  pour  down 
in  torrents,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
caution  also  that  he  did  so,  for  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts  to  banish  it,  the  fear  of 
detection,  even  improbable  as  it  was,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  continued  to  haunt 
his  mind. 

And  at  length  he  discovered  a  portion  of 
the  ruins  which  had  not  fallen  so  much 
into  decay  as  the  rest,  and  seating  himself, 
together  with  his  Avife  and  child,  on  a  large 
stone  which  had  fallen  some  time  before 
from  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  ancient 
edifice,  he  sunk  into  a  deep  lethargy  of 
gloomy  thought,  in  which  aU.  the  guilty 
transactions  of  his  past  life  rushed  upon 
his  memory  with  a  terrible  effect  that 
frequently  made  him  start  appalled,  and 
give  utterance  to  an  ambiguous  exclamation, 
which  took  his  wife  by  surprise,  and  aroused 
the  most  torturing  apprehensions  and 
suspicions  in  her  breast,  though  she  ventured 
not  to  mention  them  to  him,  or  to  demand 
an  explanation  from  him. 

Martin,  however,  amidst  all  his  gloomy 
thoughts,  kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed 
upon  the  spot,  where  he  had  fancied  he 
saw  the  form  which  had  startled  him  on 
first  entering  the  I'uins,  and  those  of  his 
wife  involuntarily  followed  in  the  same 
direction ;  but  nothing  for  some  time  met 
their  gaze  which  was  calculated  to  excite 
any  alarm. 
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The  tempest  seemed  to  increase  in 
violence  every  minute,  and  as  tlie  loud 
voice  of  tKe  thunder  revei'berated  through 
the  blackened  sky,  it  seemed  to  threaten  to 
shake  the  ruins  to  the  earth,  and  to  bury 
the  wretched  wanderers  in  the  midst  of 
them.  But  Mrs.  Bayford  feared  not,  for 
she  had  now  become  perfectly  indiflFerent 
as  to  the  fate  which  might  befal  her. 

At  length  Martin  suddenly  started ;  and 
grasping  his  wife's  arm,  while  a  livid  hue 
overspread  his  features,  he  cried : — 

"  Hark !  did  you  not  hear  that  ?" 

*'  What  ?"  eagerly  demanded  his  wife,  and 
gazing  with  mingled  feelings  of  dread  and 
astonishment  upon  him,  for  his  features 
within  the  last  few  minutes  had  seemed  to 
have  undergone  an  almost  supernatural 
change,  and  his  lips  quivered,  and  his 
limbs  shook  convulsively. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  that  dismal  groan 
that  came  as  if  from  the  depths  of  some 
charnel-house?"  said  the  guilty  Martin,  in 
a  voice  so  hollow  and  sepulchral  that  his 
terrified  wife  could  scarcely  recognise  it. 

"Are  you  mad,  Martin  ?  "she  said,  "what 
nameless  fears  now  shake  your  guilty  soul, 
and  fin  your  brain  with  terrible  imaginings  ? 
I  heard  nothing  but  the  fierce  voice  of  the 
tempest,  and™ — " 

Before  she  could  finish  the  sentence,  a 
hollow  groan,  realising  completely  the  de- 
scription of  the  conscience-stricken  Martin, 
smote  her  ears  distinctly,  and  such  was  its 
unearthly  and  appalling  effect,  that  she 
could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  terror,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  front  of  the  ruins  from 
which  it  had  seemed  to  proceed. 

"  'Twas  there  again,"  said  Martin,  in 
the  same  tone  of  voice  as  before,  and  grasp- 
ing the  arm  of  his  wife  more  convulsively, 
while  an  indescribable  feeling  of  horror 
seemed  to  agitate  his  whole  frame,  and 
his  eyes  appeared  ready  to  burst  from  their 
sockets.  "Younuist  have  heard  it  then, 
'tis  useless  to  deny  it.  'Twas  the  voice  of 
my  murdered  uncle,  who  calls  for  retribu- 
tion on  the  head  of'' — — " 

"  Martin !  Husband !  if  I  dare  still  call 
you  so,"  gasped  forth  his  wife,  and  fixing 
upon  him  an  appalled  look,  which  seemed 
as  though  it  would  penetrate  his  very  soul, 
"  what  means  the  frightful  words  you  have 
just  now  uttered  ? — In  mercy  tell  me  ?" 

"No,  no,  no!  I  dare  not,"  he  replied, 
and  the  unnatural  fire  of  madness  was  in 
his  eyes  that  glared  so  wikUy  towards  the 
place  from  whence  the  strange  and  alarm- 
ing sound  had  seemed  to  proceed ;  "  it 
would  freeze  the  very  blood  within  your 
veins  to  hear  it.  The  crisis  of  my  fate  is 
approaching — the  wrath  of  heaven  is  about 


to  overtake  me,  and — ah!  see! — powers  of 
mercy  ! — behold  !    oh,  horror  !" 

Mrs.  Bay  ford,  with  feelings  of  terror, 
such  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  language 
to  describe,  did  indeed  look  towards  the 
spot  to  which  her  wretched  and  guilty 
husband  directed  her  attention,  and  there 
beheld,  standing  in  the  blue  glare  of  the 
lightning  (her  eyes  could  not  deceive  her), 
the  standing  form  of  a  man,  in  old  fashioned 
costume,  the  upper  part  of  whose  person 
was  at  first  indistinct,  but  as  the  vapour 
which  had  concealed  it  gradually  dispersed, 
and  the  lightning  flashed  more  brightly  in 
at  the  broken  casements  of  the  ruins,  the 
ghastly  features  were  clearly  revealed,  and 
to  the  appalled  sight  presented  those  of  the 
murdered  Jonas  Chizzleton ! 

A  cry  of  horror  escaped  her,  and  she 
sunk  insensible  on  the  earth ! 

The  prophecy  of  old  Wandering  Jenny 
was  fulfilled,  the  dreadful  secret  was  at 
length  revealed,  the  once  beautiful  and 
happy  Fanny  Hawthorne  had  become  a 
murderer's  bride ! 

When  the  unfortunate  woman  was  re- 
stored to  sensibility,  she  found  herself 
surrounded  by  several  rustics,  who  had 
been  attending  with  every  care  that 
humanity  could  suggest  to  her  recovery. 
She  looked  eagerly  around  the  ruins  ;  her 
child  was  standing  near  her  with  clasped 
hands  and  crying  bitterly,  but  her  wretched 
and  guilty  husband  was  gone.  The  rustics 
had  been  on  the  way  to  the  village  in  which 
they  resided,  when  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  storm,  and  were  about  to  take  shelter 
in  the  old  abbey  ruins  till  it  should  have 
abated,  or  subsided,  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  loud  cry  of  horror,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  inquire  the  cause,  a  man  rushed 
wildly  from  the  dreary  place,  with  the 
looks  and  all  the  appearance  of  a  maniac, 
and  darting  past  them  with  the  speed  of 
lightning,  was  out  of  sight  ere  they  could 
recover  themselves  from  their  sui'prise. 

The  reader  will  need  not  require  to  be  told 
that  this  was  Martin  Bayford,  and  he  took 
his  way,  regardless  of  the  storm,  which 
raged  fiercely,  or  whither  he  went,  so  that 
he  might  escape  the  awful  phantom  which 
had  appalled  his  sight,  towards  a  wild  and 
desolate  part  of  the  country,  not  far  from 
which  the  abbey  ruins  stood. 

The  villagers,  thinking  that  some  fearful 
tragedy  had  taken  place  from  this  circum- 
stance, hastUy  entered  the  ruins,  when  they 
discovered  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Bayford 
and  her  child  in  the  pitiable  situation  that 
has  been  described. 

All  the  terrible  events  that  had  so  re- 
cently happened  rushed  with  maddening 
effect  upon  the  poor  woman's  brain,   and 
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slie  raved  wildly  of  the  spectre,  and  the 
frightful  acknowledgment  indirectly  made 
by  her  husband  of  the  hideous  crime 
perpetrated  by  his  hands  many  years 
ago,  so  that  the  rustics  readily  believed 
her  to  be  insane,  and  looked  at  each 
other  with  mingled  expressions  of  wonder, 
awe,  and  commiseration,  scarcely  knowing 
how  to  act ;  while  the  poor  child  with 
heartrending  looks,  and  sobs  and  tears, 
implored  them  to  save  her  dear  mother, 
and  not  suffer  her  to  die  there,  and  leave 
her  aU  alone. 

Mrs.  Bayford  overpowered  by  the 
violence  of  her  frantic  emotions,  again 
relapsed  into  insensibility,  and  having 
with  some  difficult  elicited  from  the  child 
the  name  of  her  parents,  and  other 
particulars  sufficient  to  acquaint  them 
with  wretched  and  destitute  condition,  felt 
the  deepest  interest  and  sympathy  in  the 
deplorable  case ;  and  as  the  storm  had 
now  ceased  they  determined  to  convey 
the  iU  fated  mother  and  child  to  the 
village  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
it  being  situated  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  ruins,  and  where  all  the  attention 
could  be  paid  her,  which  the  melancholy 
nature  of  the  case  so  urgently  required. 

Fortunately  at  the  very  moment  that 
they  left  the  ruins,  a  chaise  cart,  driven  by 
one  of  their  neighbours  was  seen  coming 
along  the  road,  and  the  particulars  being 
briefly  related  to  the  man,  he  required  no 
other  inducement  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
by  carrying  the  unhappy  mother  and  her 
child  (who  was  stiU  weeping  bitterly,  and 
wringing  her  hands),  in  his  vehicle  to  the 
village,  and  to  his  own  house,  (he  being  in 
prosperous  circumstances),  and  having  lifted 
them  in,  and  one  or  two  of  the  vUlagers 
following,  they  were  about  to  depart  when 
a  couple  of  men,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
officers,  moiinted  on  horseback,  rode  up  to 
them,  to  make  certain  inquiries. 

Seeing  Mrs.  Bayford  and  her  child,  from 
the  description  they  had  of  their  persons, 
they  immediately  recognized  them,  but 
were  disappointed  at  not  finding  him,  of 
whom  they  were  more  immediately  in 
search,  namely,  the  guilty  Martin  Bayford. 

The  villagers  having  given  them  all  the 
information  in  their  power,  the  officers 
galloped  off  at  the  top  of  their  horses' 
speed  in  the  direction  which  the  wretched 
criminal  had  taken,  and  the  cart  proceeded 
on  the  way  to  the  place  of  its  destination. 

The  robbery  which  Martin  Bayford  had 
committed  at  the  house  of  Miles  Bradshaw, 
was  of  considerable  extent,  and  was  ac- 
companied with  such  brutal  violence  on 
the  poor  _  old  man,  that  when  he  was  dis- 
covered in  his  chamber,  which  was  a  short 


time  after  the  precipitate  departure  of  the 
burglar  and  his  wife,  he  was  weltering  in 
his  blood,  from  severe  blows  he  had  received 
on  the  head,  and  was  quite  insensible. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  was  suffi- 
ciently restored  to  his  senses  to  inform  the 
persons  in  attendance  upon  him,  who  the 
guilty  party  was,  Avhen  intelligence  was 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  proper  autho- 
tities,  with  a  full  description  of  the  persons 
of  Martin  Bayford  and  his  wife,  and  the 
twoofficersbeforementioneddespatchedwith 
all  possible  haste  in  piirsuit,  but  with  only 
slight  chance  of  success,  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  the  way  they  would  take. 

However,  they  accidentally  hit  upon  the 
right  track,  and  in  a  short  time  arriving  at 
the  village  where  the  fugitives  had  stopped, 
and  being  induced  to  make  inquiries  at  the 
inn,  they  obtained  such  information  from 
the  landlord  as  convinced  them  that  their 
endeavours  to  overtake  the  burglar  and  his 
wife  were  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success, 
and  they  therefore  proceeded  on  their 
errand  without  the  least  delay ;  and  what 
followed  on  their  arrival  at  the  ruins  has 
been  already  related. 

But  to  return  to  the  guilty  Martin 
Bayford.  On  his  vdldly  leaving  the  old 
Abbey  ruins,  as  has  been  described,  he 
rushed  on  with  delirious  haste,  uttering  the 
most  strange  and  frantic  exclamations  as  he 
proceeded  on  his  way,  tossing  his  arms  in 
the  air,  and  looking  vacantly  around  him, 
as  if  he  expected  and  feared  to  meet  some 
ghastly  phantom  or  hideous  form  at  every 
turn.  Every  faculty  seemed  to  be  suspended 
in  horror,  and  the  hardened  indifference 
which  he  had  previously  assumed,  entirely 
forsook  him.  Conscience  had  awakened 
him  to  a  full  sense  of  all  the  enormities  he 
had  committed,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
terrible  retribution  that  was  about  to  over- 
take him,  and  which  he  was  convinced  he 
could  not  avoid,  haunted  his  imagination 
at  every  step,  and  shook  his  very  soul  with 
terror. 

He  thought  not  of  that  hapless  wife 
whom  by  his  brutality  and  abandoned 
conduct  he  had  consigned  to  so  cruel  a 
fate ; — he  thought  not  of  his  poor,  helpless, 
and  innocent  child ;  every  other  feeling  was 
absorbed  in  the  terror  of  the  doom  which 
awaited  him,  and  which  it  woiild  be  madness 
for  him  to  attempt  to  escape  from. 

But  still  he  hurried  on,  fancying  he  heard 
the  voices  of  his  pursuers  in  every  breath 
of  the  bellowing  wind,  and  the  mockery  of 
fiends  seemed  to  vibrate  in  his  ears. 

And  still  as  he  dashed  madly  forward,  he 
imagined  he  beheld  the  awful  features  of 
the  spectre  of  the  murdered  old  man  still 
glaring  upon  him,  and  saw  his  bloodless  lips 
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move  as  if  to  give  utterance  to  curses  on 
liis  liead,  and  so  great  was  his  horror,  and 
the  frenzy  of  his  despair,  that  he  rent  the 
air  with  his  cries,  which  might  have  been 
heard  for  some  distance. 

Soon  he  had  got  to  some  distance  from 
the  ruins,  and  plunged  into  the  midst  of 
that  wUd  and  dreary  scene  which  has  been 
before  alluded  to,  a  fitting  place  for  the 
perpetration  of  any  deed  of  horror,  and  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  which  was  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
at  that  time  crowded  upon  the  unhappy 
man's  mind. 

Above,  below,  around,  all  to  his  dis- 
ordered and  affrighted  imagination,  ap- 
peared terrible  and  portentous  with  fate. 

And  thus  he  proceeded  on  the  way  which 
led  to  a  scene  even  more  savage  in  aU  its 
features  than  that  he  had  been  so  hurriedly 
traversing,  and  still  with  no  definite  object 
in  view,  unless  it  was  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  escape  justice,  or  with  the  mad  idea 
of  flying  from  his  own  torturing  thoughts. 

But  at  length,  breathless  with  the  speed 
he  had  made,  he  Avas  compelled  to  stop, 
and  eagerly  and  fearfully  he  glanced  arovind 
him  to  see  whether  there  was  any  one  to 
observe  him ;  but  as  far  as  his  eyes  could 
stretch,  no  human  being  met  their  view, 
and  it  appeared  as  though  everything  fa- 
voured him  in  his  flight. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate man  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  from 
long  exposure  to  the  Aveather  ;  his  clothes 
were  torn  from  forcing  his  way  through 
thickets  and  other  impediments,  and  al- 
together he  presented  a  most  pitiable  ob- 
ject, the  very  picture  of  despair  and  misery. 

Again  and  again  he  cursed  the  foUy  of 
his  conduct  in  committing  the  burglary,  by 
which  he  had  exposed  himself  to  all  that 
he  was  now  so  justly  enduring,  and  pre- 
cipitated his  fate.  MUes  Bradshaw  had 
generously  promised  to  befriend  and  assist 
him  and  his  wife ;  he  was  certain  he  would 
have  kept  his  word,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  both  a  madman  and  a  villain  to 
be  guilty  of  the  crime,  when  he  might 
have  been  restored  to  a  respectable  position 
in  life,  and  escaped  the  horrors  he  now  was 
exposed  to,  and  those  which  too  certainly 
were  yet  in  store  for  him. 

"  Madman,"  he  exclaimed,,  "  and  could 
I  ever  hope  to  succeed,  after  such  a  career 
of  infamy?  Could  I  think  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  conscience,  and  to  forget  the  hor- 
rors of  the  past  ?  Oh,  no,  they  must  con- 
tinua.lly  have  hatmted  my  memory,  and 
sooner  or  later  have  brought  me  to  my 
certain  and  awful  doom.  That  terrible 
deed  of  darkness,  which  for  so  anany  years 
has  been  wrapped  in  mystery,  must  sooner 


or  later  have  seen  the  light  of  day,  and  the 
murderer  have  been  revealed,  to  meet  the 
just  execrations  of  mankind,  and  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  crimes  upon  a  public  scaffold. 
How  could  a  guilty  wretch  like  me  dare  to 
hope  to  escape  that  dreadful  punishment 
which  is  so  justly  my  due  ? 

At  that  moment  the  hasty  sound  of 
horses'  hoofs  approaching  the  spot  on  which 
he  was  standing,  and  apparently  only  a  short 
distance  from  him,  smote  his  ears,  and 
startled  him  as  though  he  had  been  struck 
by  a  thunderbolt. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  "they  come,  the 
myrmidons  of  the  law  approach ;  they  are 
close  upon  me,  and  how  can  I  possibly 
escape  ?  It  is  madness  to  attempt  it.  My 
fate  is  sealed.  They  vrill  drag  me  to  a  dun- 
geon, from  thence  to  a  scaffold,  there  to 
meet  a  frightful  and  ignominious  death, 
amid  the  execrations  of  the  surrounding- 
multitude.  Horrible  thought  ! — Let  me 
stiLL  make  one  desperate  effort  to  preserve 
that  life  which  is  stUl  a  curse  to  me." 

Away  again  the  tmhappy  wretch  darted 
with  the  speed  of  the  vsdnd,  panting  for 
breath,  and  with  madness  and  despair  upon 
his  brain  ;  but  faster  did  the  horsemen 
whom  he  justly  supposed  to  be  his  pursuers, 
seem  to  gain  upon  him,  and  their  loud  voices 
calling  upon  him  to  stop,  at  length  saluted 
his  ears,  and  sounded  like  the  kneU  of  death. 

He  ventured  but  once  to  look  behind 
him,  and  then  to  his  horror  beheld  that 
they  were  within  a  short  distance  of  him, 
and  that  to  escape  them  now  was  utterly 
impossible.  But  still  the  vsTctched  man, 
vrrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  resolved 
to  struggle  to  the  last,  and  continued  his 
rapid  flight  towards  a  wood,  which  appeared 
at  no  great  distance  before  him,  hoping 
that  there  amongst  its  deep,  entangled 
mazes,  he  might  perchance  elude  them. 

It  was  all  in  vain,  and  folly  indeed  to 
think  to  outstrip  the  speed  of  horses,  and 
the  officers  having  repeatedly  commanded 
him  to  stop  and  surrender  himself,  one  of 
them  discharged  the  contents  of  a  pistol 
after  him,  which  struck  him  in  the  side,  and 
immediately  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
with  a  cry  of  agony  and  despair. 

The  next  moment  they  galloped  up  to 
him,  and  dismounting  from  their  horses, 
raised  him  bleeding  from  the  earth,  though 
he  was  not  wounded  mortally. 

The  expression  of  his  features  at  that 
moment,  in  which  fear,  despair,  and  horror 
were  mingled,  was  frightful  to  behold,  and 
in  spite  of  the  crimes  he  had  committed, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  help  viewing 
him  with  some  degree  of  pity. 

One  of  the  officers  took  a  scarf  from  his 
neck,  and  bound  it  tightly  across  the  wound, 
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as  well  as  lie  coiild,  in  ordei'  to  stop  tlie 
effusion  of  blood,  and  tlien  looking  nar- 
rowly in  Ms  face,  and  referring  to  the 
description  of  tlie  prisoner  which  he  had 
with  him,  with  evident  satisfaction,  he 
observed : — 

*'  The  likeness  corresponds  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  we  may  consider  ourselves 
lucky  in  having  been  able  to  accomplish 
our  business  so  quickly.  Martin  Bayford, 
you  are  our  prisoner,  though  you  have 
given  tis  some  unnecessary  trouble  by4he- 
bye." 

"It  is  all  over,"  said  the  unhappy  man, 
with  a  look  which  told  much  more  than 
language  could  have  described,  the  excru- 
ciating agony  which  wrung  his  guilty  soul, 
"  my  career  of  crime  is  at  an  end,  and  now 
comes  the  punishment  which  I  have  so 
long  escaped,  and  which  I  confess  I  so  justly 
deserve.  But  must  I  meet  that  dreadful 
doom  which  I  shudder  to  contemplate? 
Must  the  once  proud  and  wealthy  Martin 
Bayford  perish  upon  the  gallows — die  the 
death  of  a  dog?  Oh,  horror!  horror!  will 
nothing  save  me  from  a  fate  so  awful  and 
disgraceful ?  " 

"It  is  not  very  likely,  and  not  very 
proper  that  it  should  do  so,"  replied  the 
officer  who  had  before  spoken;  "but 
come,  we  delay  time,  and  must  at  once 
escort  you  in  safety  to  yoiir  new  lodgings." 

Martin  groaned,  but  made  use  of  no 
further  observation,  and  having  submitted 
to  be  handcuffed,  he  was  lifted  on  to  a 
horse,  one  of  the  officers  mounting  behind 
him,  and  made  their  way  towards  the  town 
in  which  the  gaol  was  situated,  where  the 
imhappy  prisoner  was  safely  lodged  for  the 
present,  and  the  wound  he  had  received, 
which  was  only  comparatively  slight  pro- 
perly attended  to  j)i'6vious  to  his  going 
before  the  magistrates  for  examination  on 
the  following  day. 

In  the  meantime  the  xinfortunate  wife 
and  child  of  the  prisoner  were  conveyed 
with  all  the  expedition  possible,  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  driver  of  the  cart ;  the 
greatest  sympathy  being  expressed  for 
them,  and  a  medical  gentleman  called  in, 
and  every  care  and  attention  paid  to  the 
recovery  of  the  former,  but  without  effect ; 
she  still  remained  in  the  same  state  of  in- 
sensibiHty  as  when  she  was  removed  from 
the  ruins,  and  it  seemed  indeed  doubtful 
whether  she  would  ever  again  revive. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the 
whole  of  the  night,  very  little  change  for 
the  better  was  perceptilble ;  and  the  pro- 
fessional gentleman  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  system  had  received  so  severe  a 
shock  from  long  suffering  that  it  was  ex- 


tremely doubtful  whether  she  Avould  bo 
long  able  to  survive  it. 

The  news  of  the  apprehension  of  Martin 
Bayford  was  quickly  received,  and  it  caused 
a  considerable  sensation,  the  sympathy  for 
his  ill-fated  wife  and  child  increasing  every 
hour,  and  those  who  were  able  most  libe- 
rally contribiited  towards  their  assistance. 

Mrs.  Bayford  was,  after  much  trouble, 
restored  to  temporary  consciousness,  but 
the  awful  occurrence  in  the  old  abbey  ruins 
and  the  dreadful  secret  of  her  husband's 
crime,  which  was  now  revealed,  rushed 
with  overwhelming  force  upon  her  recollec- 
tion, and  she  relapsed  into  her  former  state 
of  insensibility,  and  it  soon  became  too 
painfully  evident  that  her  reason  had  fled 
for  ever. 

^'  9^  ^  w  w 

We  will  now  be  as  brief  as  possible  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  of  this  eventful 
tale. 

Martin  Bayford  having  undergone  several 
examinations  before  the  magistrates,  and  the 
depositions  of  Miles  Bradshaw  having  been 
taken  in  writing,  he  being  too  ill  to  attend, 
after  the  fearful  injuries  he  had  received,  he 
was  fully  committed  to  the  county  prison, 
to  take  his  trial  on  the  capital  charge  of 
burglary  with  violence. 

During  his  imprisonment,  he  evinced 
very  little  anxiety  for  his  wife  and  child ; — 
indeed  he  seemed  to  shudder  with  dread,  and 
exhibited  every  symptom  of  terror  when- 
ever their  names  were  mentioned ;  for  his 
guilty  conscience  evidently  reproached  him 
bitterly,  for  his  cruel  conduct  towards  them, 
and  he  dared  not  to  dwell  upon  it. 

There  were  times  when  his  mental  suffer- 
ings seemed  to  amount  almost  to  frenzy, 
and  he  would  utter  words  that  made  it  ap- 
pear that  he  had  something  more  terrible 
on  his  conscience  than  was  yet  known,  or 
than  he  had  dared  to  reveal. 

The  day  of  trial  came  at  last,  and  the 
greatest  anxiety  was  evinced  by  all  classes 
of  society  to  hear  the  result,  and  the  Court 
was  crowded  to  excess. 

Miles  Bradshaw  had  sufficiently  recovered 
to  attend  and  give  his  evidence,  which  it 
was  clear  he  did  with  the  greatestreluctance, 
and  that  he  felt  keeiily  for  the  awful 
position  in  which  the  prisoner  stood. 
MartinBayfordconductedhimself  through- 
out the  trial  with  much  more  firmness  and 
propriety  of  condu.ct  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  result,  and  was  anxious 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  dreadful  fate 
which  so  shortly  awaited  him. 

The  wretched  man  was  convicted,  and  on 
being  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  he  replied  that  he  had 
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not,  tliat  lie  acknowledged  liis  guilt,  and 
tliat  the  sentence  wliich  was  aboixt  to  be 
passed  upon  Mm  was  a  just  one,  at  tlie 
same  time  exonerating  Ms  wife  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  from  all  participation  in  the 
crime  for  which  he  must  shortly  suffer.  He 
then  paused  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  seemed 
to  be  struggling  violently,  but  at  length, 
with  a  look  of  agony,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  thrilled  with  horror  to  the  heart  of 
every  individual  in  the  Court,  he  confessed 
himself  to  be  the  secret  assassin  of  his 
uncle,  Jonas  Chizzleton;  and  thus  the 
fearful  mystery  of  so  many  years  was  at 
last  unravelled,  and  the  inhuman  perpetrator 
of  the  hideous  crime  was  condemned  to  the 
gallows. 

The  day  of  execution  arrived,  and  thou- 
sands of  persons  flocked  to  witness  it. 
Martin  died  firmly,  and  was  truly  penitent; 
but  when  the  last  awful  moment  had  ar- 
rived, and  the  culprit  was  about  to  be 
launched  into  eternity,  a  loud  and  un- 
natural laugh  was  heard  near  the  gallows, 
and  while  yet  the  unfortunate  man  was  in 
his  dying  struggles,  an  old,  decrepid,  tigly- 
looking  old  woman  was  seen  to  move  away 
from  the  spot,  forcing  her  way  through  the 
crowd,  with  a  malicious  grin  upon  her 
countenance. 

It  was  Wandering  Jenny ! 

^  jf.  ^.  ^  jfe 

Mrs.  Bayford  was  never  restored  to  rea- 
son, and  she  therefore  never  knew  the 
dreadful  fate  which  her  guilty  husband  had 
met  with. 

It  was  foimd  necessary  at  last,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violent  character  her  malady 
had  assumed,  to  remove  her  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
months,  death  mercifully  put  an  end  to  her 
sufferings,  and  the  long  career  of  sorrow 
it  had  been  her  unfortunate  and  cruel  lot 
to  endure. 

The  poor  little  orphan  child  was  received 
into  a  charitable  asylum,  where  she  was 
attended  to  with  that  care  and  humanity, 
which  her  truly  melancholy  case  so  urgently 
demanded. 


CHAPTEE  CXIX. 


STEANGE  EVENTS. 


Dame  Malvern  had  thus  brought  her 
interesting  story  to  a  close,  (having  omitted 
the  passage  relating  to  the  execution  of 
Martin  Bayford),  and  she  was  about  to 
apologize  for  its  great  length,  when  our 
heroine  and  her  companion  interrupted  her, 
assuring  her  of  the  deep  interest  with  which 
they  had  listened  to  it,  and  the  strong  im- 


pression which  the  extraordinary  and  start- 
ling events  it  recorded  had  made  upou 
them. 

They  had  indeed  followed  the  narrative 
throughout  with  the  most  profound  atten- 
tion, deeply  sympathising  as  they  did  with 
the  almost  unprecedented  sorrow  and  trials 
of  Mrs.  Bayford,  and  to  give  expression  to 
which  sympathy  they  were  frequently 
compelled  to  interrupt  the  aged  narrator. 

"  Never  did  I  listen  to  a  more  extraor- 
dinary tale,"  remarked  Phoebe,  when  the 
dame  had  concluded,  "  and  had  I  heard  it 
from  any  other  lips  but  yours,  my  worthy 
dame,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  think 
it  a  mere  fiction,  the  circumstances  it  relates 
appear  to  be  so  improbable." 

"Alas  !  "  returned  Mrs.  Malvern,  "  every 
incident  that  I  have  related  occurred  ex- 
actly as  I  have  described  them,  and  which 
are  still  fresh  and  vivid  in  my  memory,  as 
they  ever  must  be,  as  when  they  were  told 
to  me,  although  so  many,  many  years  have 
elapsed,  and  I  have  met  with  so  many 
vicissitudes  myself  in  the  crooked  pathway 
of  life." 

"  How  terrible  and  unmerited  were  the 
trials  and  sufferings  to  which  your  mother 
was  exposed,  unfortunate  woman,"  said  the 
gentle  Amy ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  her 
reason  did  not  yield  for  years  before  it 
did." 

"Most  true.  Miss,"  answered  the  old 
woman,  "her  fortitude  and  resignation 
were  as  extraordinary  as  they  were  exem- 
plary, and  have  often  excited  my  wonder 
and  admiration,  when  I  have  been  reflecting 
on  the  strange  and  melancholy  incidents  of 
her  mortal  career.  Alas !  that  one  so  good 
and  virtuous  should  have  to  suffer  so 
severely .  My  wretched  father  too,  (I  dare 
scarcely  call  him  by  that  name),  how  do  I 
even  now  shudder  when  I  think  of  the 
dreadful  crimes  he  committed,  and  his 
awful  and  ignominious  fate." 

"Yes,"  observed  our  heroine,  "it  was 
indeed  an  awful  punishment ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  attempt  to  question  the  jus- 
tice of  it.  But  let  us  no  more  refer  to  a 
subject  that  must  be  so  painful  to  you.  It 
was  a  sad  thing  for  a  child  so  young  as  you 
say  you  were,  to  be  left  in  the  orphan  state 
you  have  described  ;  and  I  trust  that  you 
met  with  benevolent  and  humane  friends 
to  attend  to  your  necessities,  and  to  watch ': 
over  your  tender  years." 

"Thank  heaven,  I  did.  Miss  Phoebe," 
replied  the  dame ;  "  I  have  informed  you 
that  through  the  interest  and  exertions  of 
strangers,  but  those  whose  hearts  would 
not  suffer  them  to  do  otherwise  than  to 
sympathize  with  me,  I  was  received  into  - 
a  charitable  institution,  where  I  was  treated 
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with  every  kindness,  and  properly  and  care- 
iully  instructed,  for  which  to  the  latest  hour 
of  my  existence  I  must  ever  feel  grateful. 
Miles  Bradshaw  and  his  wife  frequently 
visited  me,  and  ever  behaved  to  me  with 
almost  the  same  affection  as  if  they  had  been 
my  own  parents.  When  the  time  arrived 
for  my  leaving  the  asylum,  I  found  another 
in  their  house,  where  they  treated  me  in 
every  respect  in  the  same  manner  as  if  I  had 
been  their  daughter,  always  carefully  avoid- 
ing any  allusion  to  the  dismal  history  of  my 
parents,  I  remained  with  them  till  their 
death,  when  they  left  me  an  ample  provision 
tbey  having  no  children  of  their  own.  Soon 
afterwards  myself  and  Mr.  Malvern,  who  was 
a  young  naval  ofiQcer  became  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  a  mutual  attachment 
sprang  up  between  us.  We  were  married, 
JNo.  53. 


and  passed  many  years  of  uninterrupted  hap- 
piness together.  But  he  died  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  from  that  time  misfor- 
tune followed  misfortune  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession, that  I  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
poverty,  and  was  glad  to  obtain  a  menial 
situation  in  a  nobleman's  family,  where  I 
continued  for  many  years,  and  until  age 
began  to  steal  upon  me,  and  I  was  Compelled 
to  withdraw  myself.  I  had,  however,  saved 
sufficient  from  my  hard  earnings  with  fru- 
gality, for  the  rest  of  my  days.  Of  my  sub- 
sequent life,  it  would  be  uninteresting  to  say 
anything.'' 

Thus  Dame  Malvern  having  fully  ex- 
plained, our  heroine  and  her  companion 
quitted  the  cottage,  and  made  their  way 
towards  the  farm. 

Th0*old  dame's  tale  had  left  a  melancholy 


CjS  and  its  victim  ,  OB, 


impiession  on  our  heroine's  mind  Avhich  she 
could  Kot  readily  remove,  and  as  she  and 
Amy  retraced  their  steps  towards  home,  she 
felt  a  depression  of  spirits  for  "which  she 
could  scarcely  account,  but  which  would  not 
suffer  her  to  enter  into  conversation,  and  her 
fail-  companion,  in  fact,  was  also  in  no  hu- 
mour for  the  same. 

They  therefore  sauntered  leisurely  on  their 
way,  indulging  in.  the  thoughts  that  beset 
their  minds,  and  maintaining  a  melancholy 
silence  which  was  very  unusual  with  them. 

It  was  a  beautiliil  evening,  and  there  was 
everything  in  the  weather  to  animate  the 
spirits  and  to  tranquillize  the  feelings  of 
those  who  were  the  victims  of  care  and  sor- 
row. But  Phoebe  was  insensible  to  its  in- 
fluence, and  as  they  slowly  proceeded  on 
their  way,  the  melancholy  of  her  feelings  in- 
creased, and  the  most  dismal  and  painful 
thoughts  and  presentiments  of  approaching 
evil  continued  to  torture  and  bewilder  her 
mind,  and  she  tried  but  in  vain  to  arouse 
herself,  and  to  dismiss  all  such  gloomy  ideas 
from  her  brain. 

They  had  now  reached  the  old  church- 
yard, which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
cross  on  their  way  home,  and  a  trembling 
sensation  of  fear  and  awe  insensibly  stole 
over  our  heroine  as  they  entered  upon  its 
silent  and  gloomy  precincts ;  she  hesitated, 
looked  mournfully  at  her  companion,  who 
seemed  to  imderstand  the  feelings  that  agi- 
tated her,  and  to  participate  in  them,  and  all 
the  sad  events  of  the  past  iii  a  moment 
rushed  so  tumultuously  upon  her  memory 
that  they  almost  overpowered  her- 

She  dreaded  to  proceed;  she  trembled 
with  fear  to  approach  her  mother's  humble 
grave— which  they  could  not  avoid — and 
every  moment  her  emotion  increased,  and 
thoughts  of  nameless  terror  crowded  upon 
her  brain. 

Amy,  however,  seeing  the  excitement  un- 
der which  she  laboured  took  her  arm,  and 
gently  urged  her  forward,  anxious  that  they 
should  emerge  from  the  church-yard  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  eyes  of  Phoebe  wandered  fearfully 
over  the  place  where  rested  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  and  as  the  pale  moonbeams  cast  a 
sickly  and  ghastly  reflection  upon  the  difi'erent 
grave-stones,  she  could  almost  imagine  that 
she  saw  the  grim  spirits  of  the  departed 
hovering  here  and  there,  or  that  she  could 
hear  their  sepulchral  voices  in  the  evening 
breeze,  as  it  murmured  mournfully  among 
the  old  trees  that  grew  around,  and  whose 
branches  o'ershadowed  many  a  humble  re- 
ceptacle of  the  dead ;  and  so  powerful  was 
the  impression  which  those  morbid  ideas 
made  on  her  that  she  could  scarcely  contain 
herself,  and  she  almost  feared  to  look  around 
her,  lest  her  eye&  should  encounter  <some 


ghastly  object,  which  her  disordered  imagi- 
nation would  be  so  ready  to  create. 

Amy  seeing  her  increasing  agitation,  stifled 
her  own  feelings  as  well  as  she  could,  as  she 
said — 

"  Come,  dear  Phoebe,  let  us  not  linger  in 
this  dreary  place ;  the  evening  air  is  chill, 
and  we  had  better  make  the  best  of  our  way 
home,  for  we  have  been  absent  longer  than 
usual  to-day,  and  Henry  may  begin  to  feel 
uneasy." 

"  Oh,  Amy,"  replied  our  heroine  with  a 
sigh,  "  I  tremble  with  dread  while  I  remain 
here,  yet  some  instinctive  power  seems  to  re- 
tard tdy  footsteps  and  to  rivet  me  to  the  spot. 
It  is  long  since  I  felt  so  melancholy  and  so 
wretched  as  I  do  at  present.  What  can  be 
the  meaning  of  it,  I  cannot  conjecture,  yet  I 
cannot  rid  myself  of  the  torturing  sensation 
which  has  taken  possession  of  me.'* 

"  Let  us  begone,"  again  urged  Amy,  "  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  rid  yourself  of 
these  thoughts  and  feelings  while  ii^e  remain 
here." 

Our  heroine  made  no  reply,  and  the  next 
minute  they  stood  before ,  the  grave  of 
Phoebe's  mother,  faintly  reflected  upon  by 
the  moonbeams,  which  broke  in  between  the 
branches  of. the  old  yew-trefe,  and  where  the 
wild  flowers  plan  tea  by  the  hands  of  poor 
old  Mark  Mayfield  still  grew  profusely,  and 
bathed  in  the  dew  of  night  seemed  to  weep 
to  her  memory. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  emotions  that 
now  agitated  the  breast  of  Phoebe,  as  she 
knelt  at  the  foot  of  her  parent's  grave,  fthd 
clasped  her  hands  together  in  silent  but  i'er- 
vent  prayer  for  a  few  minutes,  while  Amy 
stood  motionless  by,  and  watched  the  melan- 
choly expression  of  her  features  with  feehngs 
of  the  deepest  sympathy. 

"  Sainted  spirit  of  my  departed  mother," 
she  ejaculated  in  tones  of  solemn  impressive- 
ness,  "if  your  poor,  wretched,  guilty,  but 
penitent  child  still  dare  call  you  by  that 
name,  again  I  kneel  upon  the  silent  grave 
that  encloses  your  honoured  remains,  and 
with  a  breaking  heart,  and  scalding  tears  of 
the  most  bitter  and  sincere  remorse,  implore 
your  forgiveness.  Oh,  that  I  could  recal  the 
fatal  past,  or  make  atonement.  Could  I  but 
rest  assured  of  heaven's  pardon,  here,  even 
here,  and  at  this  moment  how  gladly  how 
freely  could  I  resign  that  life,  which  now  has 
become  so  paintul  and  so  insupportable  a 
burthen  to  me." 

She  paused  suddenly,  and  seemed  to  listen 
attentively,  as  if  to  catch  some  imaginary- 
sounds,  while  the  expression  of  her  features 
became  more  agitated,  and  her  limbs  trem- 
bled violently.  Then  hastily  starting  to  her 
feet,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  she  said — 

"Hark,  Amy,  listen,  did  you  not  hear? 
'Twas  there  again." 
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"  Dear  Phoebe,"  returned  her  companion, 
alarmed  at  the  strangeness  of  her  looks  and 
words,  "  what  painful  delusion  have  you  suf- 
fered to  take  possession  of  your  senses,  and 
to  agitate  you  thus?  Ai'ouse  yourself  I  pray, 
you,  and  calm  the  fears  that  now  assail  you, 
and  for  which  I  see  no  cause.  I  heard  no- 
thing but  the  murmuring  breeze  among  the 
foliage  of  these  old  trees,  and — " 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  IPhoebe,  impatiently, 
"  I  could  not  have  been  mistaken ;  "  it  was 
the  voice  of  my  mother,  speaking  from  the 
grave  that  smote  my  ears,  and  appalled  my 
senses.  'Tis  there  again.  Hark,  do  you  not 
hear  it  now?" 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Phoebe,"  said  Amy, 
still  more  alarmed  at  her  wild  observations, 
and  the  strangeness  of  her  manner,  "  do  not 
give  way  to  these  gloomy  fancies,  and  let  us 
at  once  quit  this  solemn  spot,  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  create  them.  You  are  not  well,  or 
you  would  not  be  thus  affected.  Come,  come, 
let  us  away." 

She  tried  to  urge  her  gently  from  the  spot 
as  slie  spoke,  but  could  not,  Phoebe  remain- 
ing fixed  in  the  same  attitude,  and  with  her 
eyes  gazing  upon  vacancy. 

"  Again  those  mournful  sounds  vibrate  in 
mine  ears,"  she  said,  "  and  appal  my  senses. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  my  mother  that  speaks  to 
me  and  bids  me  to  despair.  And  see,  see  ! 
that  shadowy  form,  that  glides  towards  the 
old  church,  and  seems  to  beckon  me  to  follow 
— 'tis  her,  'tis  her!— I  recognise  her  pale 
features — I  mark  the  solemn  expression  of 
those  glassy  eyes  that  now  are  rivetted  upon 
me.  Mother — mother!  I  come  !  your  peni- 
tent child  will  follow  you  to  death." 

She  staggered  forward  a  few  paces  towards 
the  old  church — upon  whose  ivy  mantled 
walls  the  moon  now  shed  a  flood  of  silvery 
light — as  she  thus  wildly  spoke,  the  aston- 
ished and  terrified  Amy  following  her ;  but 
overcome  by  the  extraordinary  excitement  of 
her  feelings,  she  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  her 
limbs  failing  her,  she  must  have  fallen  to  thfe 
earth,  had  not  Amy  caught  her  insensible  in 
her  arms,  and  so  greatly  agitated  herself,  that 
it  was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  she 
could  support  her. 

It  was  a  strange  delusion  of  the  senses, 
and  the  more  that  Amy  reflected  upon  it,  the 
greater  became  her  fears  for  her  unfortunate 
friend,  whose  reason  it  seemed  but  too  pi'o- 
bable  had  become  suddenly  afi'ected,  and  the 
most  fatal  consequences  were  too  likely  to 
follow. 

But  the  situation  in  which  she  now  found 
herself  with  the  insensible  girl,  and  so  far 
from  home,  or  the  means  of  procuring  assist- 
ance, was  one  of  the  most  bewildering  and 
alarming  description,  and  she  was  completely 
at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

She  gazed  timidly  around  her,  and  her 


agitation  increased.  She  endeavoured  to 
recal  poor  Phoebe  to  sensibility,  but  in  vain, 
so  painful  was  the  effect  which  the  singular 
delusion  had  had  upon  her,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  it  would  be  some  time  ere  she 
would  recover. 

She  tried  to  remove  her  senseless  burthen 
from  the  old  church-yard,  but  she  had  not 
strength  to  convey  her  more  than  a  few 
paces,  when  she  was  compelled  to  pause, 
and  to  rest  the  inanimate  form  of  Phoebe 
upon  the  earth,  while  she  watched  her  with 
the  utmost  anxiety,  and  every  moment  she 
became  the  more  bewildered  how  to  act. 

Never  had  Amy  felt  herself  placed  in  a 
more  awkward  predicament,  and  she  was 
quite  at  a  loss  how  to  extricate  herself  from  it. 

But  while  she  thus  stood  (the  old  church 
clock  having  just  struck  the  hour  of  ten),  she 
suddenly  imagined  that  she  heard  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps,  and  casting  her 
eyes  in  the  direction  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, she  caught  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
a  glimpse  of  the  form  of  a  man,  who  was 
making  his  way  over  the  difierent  graves,  and 
between  the  tombs,  towards  the  spot  where 
she  stood. 

Her  heart  palpitated  with  mingled  hope 
and  fear,  for  she  knew  not  who  the  stranger 
might  be,  whether  friend  or  enemy ;  but  the 
relief  and  satisfaction  which  she  experienced, 
when  on  the  man  approaching  nearer,  she 
found  that  it  was  her  brother,  and  that  he 
was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  farm  ser- 
vants, who,  having  been  somewhat  behind 
him.  Amy  had  not  before  noticed. 

The  protracted  absence  of  his  sister  and 
Phoebe  from  home  (especially  after  the  at- 
tempted outrage  by  the  villains  Filcher  and 
Beaufort,  as  related  in  a  previous  chapter), 
had  excited  the  apprehensions  of  Henry,  and 
he  had  therefore  left  the  farm,  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  men,  with  the  intention  of 
hastening  to  the  cottage  of  Dame  Malvern  to 
learn  the  cause  of  their  delay. 

His  surprise  and  agitation  on  beholding 
the  state  of  Phoebe,  and  the  excitement  of 
his  sister,  may  be  imagined ;  and  those  feel- 
ings were  by  no  means  abated,  when,  in  re- 
ply to  his  anxious  inquiries,  Amy  related 
what  had  taken  place.  The  strange  delusion 
which  had  so  suddenly  taken  possession  of 
her  senses,  and  reduced  her  to  her  present 
melancholy  condition. 

"Alas!"  said  Henry,  in  a  voice  of  the 
deepest  emotion ;  "  what  can  this  strange 
and  bewildering  event  portend  ?  What  fresh 
trouble  is  in  store  for  me.  Poor  Phoebe,  I 
had  hoped  that  time  had  alleviated  the 
anguish  of  your  grief,  and  tranquillised  your 
feelings,  but  this  I  fear  will  be  productive  of 
the  most  fatal  consequences,  and  which  I 
cannot  help  shuddering  to  think  upon. 
Come,  let  us  remove  the  poor  girl  from  this 
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dismal  place,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible." 

Amy  made  no  reply,  and  her  brother,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  two  men,  conveyed 
Phoebe  from  the  church-yard,  and  hurried 
towards  the  farm,  at  which  in  a  few  minutes 
they  arrived,  and  every  means  were  imme- 
diately adopted  for  her  recovery. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  our 
heroine  was  restored  to  consciousness,  and 
then  the  anguish  of  her  feelings  at  the  recol- 
lection of  what  her  disordered  imagination 
had  pictured  to  her  in  the  church-yard,  and 
which  had  made  so  powerful  and  painful  an 
impression  upon  her,  was  such  as  to  create 
the  utmost  alarm  in  the  minds  of  Henry  and 
his  sister,  and  would  admit  of  no  consolation. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade her  it  was  all  a  delusion ;  in  spite  of 
all  her  efforts  to  the  contrary,  she  could  not 
but  continue  to  believe  that  what  her  imagi- 
nation had  conjured  up  had  occurred  in 
reality,  and  that  idea  gained  stretigth  the 
longer  she  encouraged  it. 

It  was  some  days  before  she  could  regain 
any  degree  of  composure  after  the  shock  her 
feelings  had  sustained,  and  then  a  deep  me- 
lancholy had  settled  itself  upon  her,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  it  would  take  time 
and  the  utmost  care  and  attention  to  arouse 
her. 


CHAPTER  CXX. 

THE    SNOW-STOBM   ON   THE    HEATH. 

We  will  now  pass  over  a  period  of  six 
months,  during  which  many  were  the  re- 
markable changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  fortunes  and  circumstances  of  some  of 
the  principal  actors  in  our  drama  of  real  life, 
but  into  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  at  present. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  prospects  of 
Phoebe  and  her  friends  at  the  farm  had  by 
no  means  brightened;  for  some  weeks  severe 
illness — from  continual  anxiety  of  mind, 
increased  by  the  all  but  hopeless  condition  of 
her  unfortunate  father,  whose  fatal  malady 
at  times  assumed  so  violent  a  form  that  he 
was  compelled  to  be  kept  under  the  greatest 
restraint — had  confined  our  heroine  to  her 
bed,  during  which  time  the  constant  excite- 
ment of  her  lover,  and  his  sister's  feelings  may 
be  easily  imagined ;  especially  as  at  times  her 
medical  attendant  expressed  but  little  hopes 
of  her  recovery. 

It  seemed  to  Henry  Ashford  that  fate  was 
entirely  against  them,  and  that  those  bright 
visions  of  future  happiness  he  had  ventured 
to  iudulge  in,  would  never  be  realised ;  and 
such  was  the  effect  which  those  torturing 
thoughts  had  upon  him,  that  there  were 


moments  when  his  patience  became  ex- 
hausted, his  fortitude  forsook  him,  and  ha 
almost  abandoned  himself  to  complete  de- 
spair. 

To  add  to  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  and  in- 
crease the  depression  of  his  spirits,  the  pros- 
perity that  had  hitherto  attended  him  began 
to  fail,  and  he  had  lately  met  with  many  sad 
reverses,  and  severe  losses,  that  were  suffi- 
ciently disheartening,  and  which  he  might 
have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  contend 
against,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous- 
hearted  Mr.  Stubbles,  in  whom  he  continued 
to  find,  as  he  had  ever  done,  a  sincere  friend. 

The  commencement  of  what  threatened 
to  be  a  long,  severe,  and  dreary  winter  had 
now  set  in,  and  cold  and  cheerless  was  the 
aspect  of  nature.  Snow  covered  the  ground 
to  a  great  depth,  rendering  travelling  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  almost  impossible,  and 
a  severe  frost  had  continued  for  several 
weeks,  causing  the  utmost  distress  among 
the  humbler  classes,  many  unfortunate  beings 
dying  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  but  for  the 
charitable  exertions  of  the  benevolent  wealthy 
portion  of  the  community,  hundreds  who 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  were  left  entirely 
destitute,  must  have  perished. 

We  iiow  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
a  wild  and  extensive  heath  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Yorkshire,  in  that  dreary  season  of 
the  year  to  wnich  we  have  above  alluded. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  severe  nights  of  that 
fearful  winter,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
of  January,  and  nothing  could  be  more  truly 
cheerless,  and  even  appalling  than  the  aspect 
which  the  heath  at  that  time  presented.  The 
snow  fell  thickly  around,  and  so  piercing  was 
the  north  easterly  wind,  that  it  seemed  to 
penetrate  through  every  pore  of  those  unfor- 
tunate beings  who  were  exposed  to  it,  and  to 
freeze  the  very  blood  to  ice  in  the  veins. 

It  seemed  that  for  any  one  to  attempt  to, 
cross  that  frightful  heath  at  such  a  time,  and 
at  such  a  season,  would  have  been  to  rush 
upon  certain  death,  for  it  was  several  miles 
across,  and  before  it  was  possible  to  reach 
any  place  of  shelter  (the  nearest  town  or  vil- 
lage being  remote),  they  must  inevitably 
perish  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  if, 
indeed,  they  could  at  all  force  their  way  to 
any  extent  through  the  deep  snow. 

Ever  and  anon,  however,  the  moon  shone 
brightly  and  myriads  of  stars  twinkled  in  the 
firmament,  which  only  served  to  make  the 
misery  of  the  scene  the  more  apparent. 

At  first,  as  far  as  the  eye  might  have  been 
able  to  penetrate  through  the  thickly-falling 
snow,  no  one  was  to  be  seen ;  but  at  length, 
as  if  they  had  risen  suddenly  from  the  earth, 
the  forms  of  a  couple  of  men  appeared  in  the 
distance,  forcing  their  way  with  difficulty 
along,  threatening  every  moment  to  be  com 
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pelled  to  succumb  to  the  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacles  that  presented  themselves  at 
every  turn,  but  still  struggling  through  all 
the  horrors  and  dangers  of  that  fearful  night, 
in  which  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  for 
anything  to  live,  with  the  most  indomitable 
determination  and  perseverence. 

And  who  were  those  wretched  wanderers, 
who  were  thus  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
that  bitter  winter  season,  on  the  fearful  night 
of  which  we  are  writing  ?  We  will  at  once 
answer  that  question  by  informing  the  reader 
that  those  we  have  thus  introduced  to  them 
in  so  remarkable  and  critical  a  situation,  were 
the  villains,  Sam  f  ilcher  and  Beaufort,  whom 
we  last  left  on  their  way  from  the  awful  scene 
of  the  execution  at  York. 

And  many  were  the  daring  adventures, 
and  hair  breadth  escapes  they  had  experi- 
enced, and  the  crimes  they  had  committed 
since  that  period,  which  we  shall  not  stop  to 
relate  at  present  (Beaufort  being  perfectly 
callous,  and  submissive  to  the  will  of  the 
hardened  and  desperate  Sam  Filch er,  and 
suffering  all  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
and  the  most  cowardly  fears  alternately),  but 
come  at  once  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
night  on  which  we  again  introduce  them  to 
the  reader. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  fortune  had  been 
very  sparing  of  her  iavours  to  the  guilty  pair 
of  late,  and  they  had  had  to  suffer  many  re- 
verses in  their  "  purfeshnul  b'sness,"  as  Mr, 
Filcher  expressed  it,  which  had  reduced  them 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  even  the  usual  vola- 
tile spirits  of  that  facetious  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman, seemed  to  have  received  a  slight 
check,  and  his  hopes  of  the  future  to  be 
somewhat  blighted. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  truly 
wretched  than  the  appearance  of  the  ruffians 
on  that  fearful  night — it  was  such  indeed,  as 
to  excite  some  degree  of  pity  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  might  have  seen  them  on  that 
occasion,  even  if  they  had  known  the  real 
villany  of  their  character.  Their  features 
were  pinched  and  distorted  with  cold  and 
hunger — their  eyes  glared  wildly  with  the 
ferocity  of  want  and  misery — icicles  covered 
their  grizzly  beards  and  whiskers — and  their 
clothes  hung  in  filthy  rags  about  their  be- 
numbed limbs,  which  appeared  every  moment 
to  fail  them,  and  to  threaten  to  sink  beneath 
the  weight  of  their  shivering  frames. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  he  suffered,  and  not- 
withstanding the  depression  of  spirits  under 
which  he  naturally  laboured,  Sam  Filcher 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  now  and  then 
of  indulging  in  that  low  humour,  which  even 
in  the  most  extraordinary  difficulties,  usually 
characterised  him,  and  endeavoured  to  bear 
up  against  it  as  well  as  be  could.  But  Beau- 
fort was  completely  "  done  up,"  as  the  Sprig 
of  Myrtle  said,  and  the  ghastly  expression  of 


his  features,  showed  the  terrible  mental  and 
bodily  anguish  he  was  enduring. 

"Veil,"  remarked  Sam,  after  having 
breathed  all  the  warm  breath  he  could  find 
upon  his  fingers,  and  buffetted  his  sides  with 
his  hands  most  vigorously,  with  the  forlorn 
hope  of  imparting  some  small  portion  of 
warmth  to  them  :  "  this  here  is  preshus  vea- 
ther  if  yer  likes,  an'  not  no  mistake ;  spe- 
shuUy  for  gemmen  whose  toggery  might  be 
jist  the  thing  for  summer  wentilashun,  but 
is  rayther  too  light  an'  airy  for  the  vinter 
season.  The  vind's  as  keen  as  a  razor,  an'  I 
only  vish  it  vould  cut  as  sharp,  for  I'm  tired 
of  it.  Bless'd  if  I  arn't  von  large  hisikel,  an' 
feels  myself  no  vhere.  This  is  the  veather 
to  sharpen  a  feller's  happytite,  an'  I  feels  as 
hungry  as  a  volf.  Vot  a  misfortin  it  is  to  be 
hard  up,  on  sich  a  night  as  this  here ;  only 
vonce  let  me  get  to  a  fire  agin,  and  cotch 
me  leavin'  it,  that's  all.  I  say,  captain,  vot 
a  preshus  hobject  of  misery  yer  does  look  to 
be  sure.  Keep  yer  pecker  up — ve  arn't  dead 
yet  are  ve  ?" 

Beaufort  looked  at  the  consummate  villain 
for  a  minute,  with  a  most  bygone  expression 
of  countenance,  and  muttered  an  oath  betwixt 
his  teeth,  which,  however,  only  served  to 
elicit  a  hollow,  unnatural  laugh  from  Sam, 
who  still  persevered  most  resolutely  in  drag- 
ging his  frozen  limbs  through  the  snow,  by 
the  aid  of  a  thick  stick  which  he  carried  with 
him. 

"  If  I  could  only  get  up  a  bit  of  a  stave  or 
a  vhistle,"  observed  Sam,  "jist  to  pass  the 
time  avay,  I  should'nt  so  much  care;  but 
every  preshus  note  is  froze  in  my  throat,  an' 
I  don't  s'pose  I  shall  hear  naffin  more  on 
'em  till  the  thaw  comes  on.  I  say,  captain, 
this  here's  not  exackly  as  it  used  to  vos  a  few 
weeks  ago,  vhen  ve  vos  up  in  the  stirrups, 
eh?  Fortin  has  been  wery  unkind  to  us 
lately." 

"  Curses  light  on  her,"  growled  Beaufort, 
(passionately,  and  with  a  look  of  despair. 

"  There,"  returned  the  incorrigible  Sam, 
"  don't  get  out  of  temper,  for  don't  yer  see  as 
how  the  veather  tells  us  ve  must  take  all 
things  cooly  jist  now.  Vy,  yer  nose  looks  as 
blue  a  bilberry.  There,  don't  yer  go  for  to  at- 
tempt to  vipe  it,  for  fear  as  yer  might  find  it 
in  yer  pocket  han'kicher,  as  they  does  some- 
times in  Eoosher,  I've  heard  say." 

"  Cease  this  foolery,"  exclaimed  Beaufort, 
in  surly  and  impatient  tones.  "  Can  you 
venture  to  indulge  in  your  low  jokes  in  such 
a  situation  as  this,  and  with  even  death  in  its 
most  frightful  form,  staring  us  in  the  face  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  can,"  answered  Filcher, 
"  vots  the  use  of  being  down  upon  it?  that 
von't  mend  the  matter,  Kim  along,  ve  shall 
get  out  of  this  here  hobble  presently,  never 
fear — that  is  if  ve  keep  up  our  pluck.  Vorse 
luck  now,   better  another  time.     But  ye're 
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never  satisfied ;  I'd  hate  myself,  if  I  vos  half 
sich  a  chicken-hearted  feller  as  you." 

"  This  indifference  is  well  assumed,  Fil- 
cher,"  said  his  wi'etched  companion.  "  Your 
looks  betray  the  real  nature  of  your  feelings." 

"  Gammon  !"  replied  the  ruffian.  "  I'm 
not  down  upon  my  luck  so  easily;  though  I 
must  say  as  how  I  shouldn't  not  have  the 
least  hobjeckshun  to  pay  my  respects  to  a 
nice  cheerful  fire  jist  now,  and  a  good  stiff 
glass  of  grog  by  way  of  a  rewiver.  I  say, 
captain,  how  vould  yer  like  a  drop  of  hot 
brandy  an'  vater,  eh  ?" 

"  Damn  you  for  a  fool,"  exclaimed  the  en- 
raged Beaufort,  "  and  myself  for  not  having 
abandoned  your  acquaintance  long  ago," 

"Ah,"  returned  Filcher,  with  a  sarcastic 
and  malicious  look,  "  no  doubt  yer  vould 
have  liked  to  do  so  if  yer  dare,  but  I  vould'nt 
let  yer.  Our  fates  are  too  closely  linked  to- 
gether yer  know  to  be  easily  separated,  so 
yer  may  as  veil  make  yer  mind  happy  an' 
contented  on  that  here  p'int.  No  doubt  ve 
shall  both  go  out  of  the  vorld  together,  drop 
off  wery  suddenly  vhen  our  time  comes." 

Beaufort  fixed  upon  the  hardened  scoun- 
drel a  look  of  terror — which,  however,  made 
not  the  least    impression  upon  him — and 


"  Of  what  use  is  it  our  struggling  against 
the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ?" 
he  said,  at  length,  "  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  make  our  way  across  this  interminable 
heath,  and  even  if  we  could,  we  have  no 
hope  of  any  relief  beyond  it,  guilty  wretches 
as  we  are  we  deserve  it  not.  There  is  no- 
thiug  left  for  us  but  to  resign  oiirselves  to 
the  awful  fate  which  eveiy  instant  stares  us 
in  the  face." 

"  Stuff,"  cried  Sam,  impatiently,  "  I'm  not 
a  goin'  for  to  give  in  in  that  here  vay,  yer 
may  take  my  vord  for  it.  Only  let  us  get 
over  this  here  preshus  heath,  an'  ve'll  find 
some  place  of  shelter  an'  vhere  ve'll  get 
summat  to  rewive  us,  or  my  name's  not  Sam« 
Filcher.  As  for  the  storm,  an'  the  vind,  an' 
the  cold,  yer  ought  to  be  getting  used  to  'em 
by  this  time.  There,  rouse  yerself,  vill  yer, 
an'  don't  be  looking  for  all  the  vorld  like  a 
stuffed  dummy.  If  yer  vants  a  little  hexer- 
cise,  jist  to  put  the  blood  into  cirkilashun,  I 
can't  perpose  nuffin  better  than  that  you  an' 
I  should  have  a  game  at  snow-balls." 

"  Bah,"  exclaimed  Beaufort,  still  more  en- 
raged, while  the  miscreant  Filcher  laughed 
aloud  at  his  own  foolery,  and  seemed  to 
imagine  that  he  had  said  something  remark- 
ably clever  and  witty. 

The  wind  still  continued  to  sweep  with 
the  same  piercing  coldness  across  the  wild 
heath,  and  the  snow  descended  in  large 
flakes,  rendering  the  progress  of  the  wretched 
travellers  still  more  difficult  at  every  step, 
and  the  fate  which  must  shortly  overtake 


them  seemed  more  and  more  certain  every 
minute. 

The  guilty  Beaufort  was  the  very  picture 
of  misery  and  despair,  while  his  mental  suf- 
ferings exceeded  if  possible,  those  which  he 
was  phisically  enduring.  As  the  prospect  of 
a  horrible  death  presented  itself  to  his  dis- 
ordered imagination,  in  still  more  vivid 
colours,  all  the  crimes  he  had  committed 
throughout  his  infamous  career,  were  placed 
before  him  in  fearful  array,  and  his  guilty 
soul  shrunk  appalled  from  the  contemplation. 
Terrible  indeed  were  the  workings  of  his 
heavily  laden  conscience  in  that  awful  hour, 
and  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  could  at  all  contain  himself  within 
the  bounds  of  reason. 

But  it  was  really  wonderful  to  behold  the 
fortitude  with  which  the  hardened  and  reck- 
less Sam  Filcher  bore  up  against  difficulties 
and  sufferings  sufficient  to  daunt  the  most 
daring  spirit ;  and  the  feelings  that  he  could 
perceive  agitated  and  distracted  the  mind  of 
his  companion  only  afforded  him  food  for  the 
most  heartless  mockery  and  exultation ;  for 
the  ruffian  ever  seemed  to  take  a  savage  de- 
light in  torturing  him,  and  treated  his  ex- 
pressions of  remorse  with  the  most  super- 
lative scorn  and  indifference. 

They  had  dragged  on  their  weary  way 
through  the  storm  for  some  distance  in 
silence,  when  Beaufort,  who  seemed  to  be 
completely  worn  out,  and  about  to  sink  from 
exhaustion,  was  compelled  to  pause  to  rest 
himself,  which  elicited  from  the  brutal  Sam 
Filcher  a  savage  oath,  and  he  grasped  his 
arm  with  a  threatening  look,  which,  however, 
had  little  effect  upon  Beaufort  in  his  state  of 
mind  at  that  moment. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Sam,  •'  ye're  skulkin' 
ag'in,  air  yer?  If  yer  stands  there  another 
minute,  blessed  if  yer  von't  be  firozed  to  the 
ground,  an'  then  it  viU  be  all  up  vith  yer  an' 
not  no  mistake." 

"  It  is  no  use,"  replied  Beaufort,  "  I  am  so 
exhausted,  and  my  limbs  are  so  benumbed 
that  it  seems  quite  impossible  for  me  to  pro- 
ceed farther." 

"  Psha,"  returned  Filcher,  in  the  same 
savage  tone,  and  still  retaining  his  hold  of 
his  arm,  "  why  what  a  poor  miserable  cur 
yer  are  thus  to  drop  down  at  trifles,  I'm 
ashamed  of  yer." 

"  If  so,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a,  look  of  des- 
pair, "  why  should  you  trouble  yourself  any 
more  about  me  ?  Why  not  at  once  abandon 
me  to  my  fate  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it,  captain,"  returned  Sam, 
with  an  ironical  grin,  "  that  here  vouldn't 
answer  my  purpose;  besides,  I've  got  too 
much  respect  for  yer,  yer  know.  So  pull 
yerself  together,  and  let  us  push  on  our  vay, 
somehow  or  t'other;  summat  vill  turn  up 
for  us  afore  long,  never  fear." 
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Beaufort  knew  it  was  useless  to  say  more, 
so  he  did  endeavour  to  "  pull  himself  to- 
gether," as  Sam  had  characteristically  ex- 
pressed it,  arid  again  they  hoth  slowly  pro- 
ceeded without  the  least  prospect  of  relief, 
and  their  difficulties  rather  appearing  to  in- 
crease than  diminish  at  every  step  they  took. 


CHAPTER  OXXI. 

AN    UNJEXPECTED     MEETING    AND     THE     CON- 
SEQUENCES, 

There  appeared  to  be  no  termination  to 
that  dreary  heath,  and  even  the  patience  of 
Sam  Filcher  was  becoming  exhausted,  and 
his  spirits  began  to  droop,  although  he  took 
good  care  to  conceal  his  real  feelings  from 
the  observation  of  Beaufort,  and  even  at 
times  endeavoured  to  hum  the  burthen  of 
some  flash  song  in  his  usual  style,  but  every 
such  attempt  was  a  singular  failure,  so  he  at 
last  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  contenting 
himself  witb  urging  on  his  companion,  in 
language  not  the  most  refined,  but  certainly 
from  the  threats  with  which  it  was  interlard- 
ed, rather  persuasive  than  otherwise. 

Occasionally  the  humourous  gentleman 
would  pause  to  buflFet  his  sides,  and  to  get 
up  a  little  extemporaneous  hornpipe,  with 
the  hope  of  imparting  warmth  to  his  ex- 
tremities, and  putting  the  blood  into  freer 
circulation ;  then  he  would  resume  his  tedi- 
ous way,  dragging  his  miserable  associate  in 
crime  after  him,  with  renewed  vigour  and 
determination,  but  without  appearing  to 
make  any  particular  progress. 

At  length  it  almost  ceased  entirely  to 
snow,  and  the  wind  abated,  sinking  into  fit- 
ful and  sullen  murmurs,  which  fell  dismally 
enough  upon  the  ear,  but  was  unaccompanied 
by  those  piercingly  chilling  effects  from 
which  the  wanderers  had  previously  sufi'ered 
so  severely. 

The  moon,  too,  now  shone  forth,  and  stars 
glittered  in  the  firmament  with  redoubled 
brightness,  revealing  every  object  distinctly 
for  some  distance,  but  nothing  whatever  that 
could  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  travellers 
that  they  would  at  length  meet  with  some 
place  of  rest  and  shelter  for  the  night,  and 
even  if  they  should  be  fortunate  enough  to 
do  so  they  could  only  hope  to  obtain  the  re- 
lief of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need 
from  the  charity  of  strangers,  for  they  were 
completely  penniless,  and  had  not  tasted 
food  for  many  hours. 

The  storm,  however,  having  abated,  and 
indeed  all  but  subsided,  and  the  cold,  from 
the  wind  having  gone  down,  being  far  less 
intense,  the  spirits  of  Sam  Filcher  revived, 
and  even  Beaufort  recovered  himself  in  a 


slight  degree  from  the  torturing  feelings  that 
had  before  ojopressed  him. 

"  All  right,"  remarked  the  former,  in  tones 
of  satisfaction,  "  the  storm  is  pretty  veil  over 
an'  ve  shall  have  a  fine  night  arter  all.  I 
begins  to  feel  myself  ag'in.  So  cheer  up, 
captain,  for  ve  must  nearly  have  got  over 
this  confounded  heath,  and  see  those  twink- 
ling lights  yonder,  in  the  distance  show  signs 
of  a  town  or  village." 

Beaufort  looked  eagerly  in  the  direction  to 
which  Sam  Filcher  pointed,  and  did  indeed 
behold  lights  glimmering  in  the  distance, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  windows 
of  some  human  habitation. 

"  Ve  shall  be  as  right  as  a  trivet  presently," 
said  Sam,  "  I  think  I  can  smell  the  cheerful 
heat  of  the  fire  already,  an'  see  the  eatables 
an'  the  drinkables  on  the  table." 

"You  promise  yourself  too  much,''  re- 
marked Beaufort,  "  and  with  all  your  boasted 
sagacity,  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  you 
will  be  most  wofully  disappointed." 

"  How  so  ?"  demanded  Sam,  hastily,  "  what 
cause  have  you  to  think  that  ?" 

"  What  right  have  we  to  expect  anything, 
when  we  haven't  a  farthing  to  pay  for  it  ?" 
interrogated  Beaufort. 

"  True,"  coincided  Filcher,  scratching  his 
head,  "that  here  is  rayther  awkard  to  be 
sure.  Howsomdever  ve'U  get  over  that  here 
difi].culty  somehow  or  t'other.  My  face  an' 
my  insinivvating  manners  vill  alius  recom- 
mend me — " 

"  Yes,  to  the  gallows,"  added  Beaufort, 
considering  it  was  his  turn  to  be  sarcastic. 

"  Hold  hard  there,  vill  yer?"  said  Filcher, 
"  that  here's  a  hittin*  rayther  too  hard ;  how- 
somdever, I'm  not  a  going  to  be  angry  with 
yer,  cos  yer  see  I'm  glad  that  ye're  in  better 
spirits  than  yer  vos  jist  now".  Hollo,  vot  air 
yer  lookin'  so  hard  at?" 

"  Did  you  not  observe  anything  in  the 
moonlight  yonder,  Sam?" 

"  Not  I.     Vhere  ?" 

"  Near  that  withered  trunk  of  a  tree,"  re- 
plied Beadfort,  pointing  to  the  place  he 
meant. 

'  Vot  strange  fancy  have  yer  got  into  that 
foolish  head  of  your'n,  now  ?"  demanded 
Sam ;  "  I  seed  nuffin  but  the  old  tree,  vhioh 
looks  for  all  the  vorld,  covered  vith  snow  as 
it  is,  an'  in  the  moonlight,  like  some  preshus 
hobbergobolin,  as  the  old  vimen  tells  us 
about." 

"  I  could  almost  swear  that  I  beheld  some- 
thing like  a  human  form  moving  about,"  said 
Beaufort,  still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  same  spot,  which  was  a  few  yards  distant 
from  where  they  stood. 

"  The  ghost  of  poor  Jarvey  Bob,  come  to 
thank  us  for  wisiting  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, I  shouldn't  at  all  vonder,"  observed 
1  Sam,  with  a  half  laugh. 
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"Forbear,"  returaed  IJeaufort,  with  a 
shudder,  "  recal  not  that  awful  scene  to  my 
memory.  Ah,  behold  it  is  there  again  hover- 
ing about  the  old  tree.  It  is  a  human  being. 
Do  you  not  see  it  now,  Filcher?'' 

"  Vhy,  in  course  I  does,"  replied  the  latter, 
"  I  must  be  blind  if  I  didn't,  an'  it  doesn't 
vant  a  pair  of  barnacles  to  do  so.  Steady, 
captain,  suppose  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
some  blessed  indiwidual  vith  the  rowdy 
about  him;  that  here  vould  be  a  slice  of 
luck,  an'  no  mistake  ;  for  I  should  think  that 
two  on  us  might  find  strength  an  pluck 
enough  to  ease  him  of  it." 

"  Ever  thinking  of  some  deed  of  villany," 
said  Beaufort,  looking  at  the  desperate 
ruffian,  with  a  mingled  expression  of  terror 
and  disgust. 

"I'm  alius  a  thinkin' 'bout  b'sness,"  re- 
turned Sam  Filcher,  "  and  this  is  not  the 
time  to  be  so  pertikler,  vhen  the  hixchecker 
is  kevite  empty,  an'  ve're  starvin.'  But  I 
do  not  see  the  form  now.'' 

"It  has  disappeared  behind  the  tree,"  ob- 
served Beaufort. 

It  had  done  so,  but  Sam  and  his  com- 
panion keeping  their  eyes  rivetted  on  the 
spot,  in  a  few  moments  again  beheld  it,  and 
this  time  it  was  more  distinctly  revealed  to 
them  by  the  light  of  the  moon  than  it  had 
been  before. 

"  It  is  a  woman,''  said  Beaufort,  '•  some 
wretched,  houseless  wanderer,  exposed  to  all 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  like  our- 
selves." 

"  She  seems  to  observe  us,"  remarked 
Filcher,  "  and  now  she  motions  us  to  ap- 
proach. Come,  ve  must  know  the  meaning 
of  this  here,  an'  vot  she  vants  vith  us.  Yer 
looks  qualmish,  captain.  Vol's  the  matter 
vith  yer?  Yer  don't  mean  to  say  as  how 
ye're  frightened  of  a  'oman,  does  yer?" 

"  No,  no,  and  yet — " 

"  Bah,  no  hesitashun;  kim  along." 

Beaufort  said  no  more,  and  they  advanced 
towards  the  stranger,  she  never  offering  to 
change  her  attitude,  but  apparently  awaiting 
their,  approach  with  impatience. 

The  form  was  evidently  that  of  an  aged 
woman,  and  that  increased  their  amazement 
that  she  should  thus,  unless  she  were  com- 
pelled, expose  herself  to  the  horrors  of  such 
a  night. 

At  length  they  stood  before  her,  and  to 
their  no  small  surprise  they  recognised  the 
same  mysterious  old  gipsy  sybil,  who  has  so 
often  figured  in  the  course  of  our  tale,  and 
whom  the  ruffians  Sam  Filcher  and  Beau- 
fort had  encountered  before  on  two  or  three 
occasions. 

Her  features  bore  their  usual  sardonic  ex- 
pression, and  her  eyes  were  fixed  steadfastly 
and  malignantly  upon  them,  while  she  point- 
ed one  of  her  hands  menacingly  towards 


them,  her  lips  at  the  same  time  moving  as  if 
she  were  about  to  give  utterance  to  som9 
curse  or  warning. 

There  was  something  so  singular  in  the 
looks  -which  the  old  woman  fixed  upon  them, 
and  her  appearance  at  such  an  hour  and 
place,  which  excited  in  Beaufort  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  he  could  not  resist,  and  he  await- 
ed in  suspense  to  know  what  would  be  the 
result  of  this  unexpected  meeting. 

But  Sam  Filcher  exhibited  no  such  feel- 
ings, but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  view 
the  matter  with  perfect  indifference;  and, 
after  returning  the  earnest  gaze  of  the  old 
woman  with  interest,  he  said,  in  his  usual 
familiar  and  facetious  style — 

"  Good  evenin'  to  yer,  my  old  duchess;  I 
thought  as  how  yer'd  departed  this  blessed 
hfe  long  ago,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  yer  alive 
an'  kickin'.  [t  vos  wery  wrong  on  yer,  how- 
somdever,  to  wentur  out  on  sich  a  preshus 
night  as  this.  Arn't  yer  afraid  of  cotching 
theroomy-hattics?  Vot  may  be  yer  b'sness 
vith  me,  eh  ?" 

The  sybil  replied  not  for  a  minute  or  two, 
but  fixed  upon  him  a  look  of  greater  scorn 
and  malice,  her  eyes  seeming  as  if  they  would 
penetrate  his  very  thoughts ;  but  Filcher  met 
her  searching  gaze  perfectly  unmoved,  while 
Beaufort  could  not  conceal  the  powerful  sen- 
sation of  fear,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
to  resist  and  conquer  it,  stole  over  him,  and 
he  awaited  with  no  little  anxiety,  to  hear 
what  the  mysterious  woman  had  to  say. 

"You  treat  the  gipsy  sybil  with  affected 
scorn,"  she  at  length  said,  in  harsh  and  dis- 
cordant tones;  and,  addressing  herself  to 
Filcher,  who  listened  to  her  with  the  same 
indifference  he  had  at  first  assumed,  and  with 
a  look  of  derision—"  You  would  fain  niock 
and  despise  her  warnings  and  prognostica- 
tions, although  those  who  have  had  to  listen 
to  them,  have  never  yet  failed,  sooner  or 
later,  to  find  them  realised.  Beware,  villain, 
daring  in  crime,  and  blindly  hurrying  head- 
strong to  destruction — beware,  I  say,  lest 
that  terrible  retribution  so  long  impending 
over  thee,  should  overtake  thee  when  least 
expected,  and  when  you  are  so  ill-prepared  to 
meet  it." 

Filcher  laughed  scornfully,  and  did  not 
trouble  himself  for  a  minute  or  two  to  return 
any  answer ;  while  the  peculiar  and  un- 
earthly tones  of  the  old  woman's  voice,  and 
the  observations  she  had  already  made  use 
of,  increased  the. superstitious  fears  and  dis- 
mal forebodings  Beaufort  had  suffered  to  take 
possession  of  him. 

"Speak,  woman,"  he  demanded;  "what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  mystery?  and  for 
what  purpose  do  you  now  address  yourself 
to  us?" 

"  To  poLir  in  your  ears,  and  those  of  your 
inhuman  associate  in  crimes,  words  of  warn- 
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Ing  that  should  make  you  tremble,  certain  as 
tliey  are  to  be  fulfilled,"  replied  the  sybil ; 
"  have  you  the  courage  to  listen  to  them  ?" 
' "  The  courage  to  listen  to  a  poor  old 
idiot,  like  yerself,  ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Sam 
Filcher,  "  come,  I  like  that  here.  But  fire 
away,  my  old  buttercup,  an'  be  quick  about 
it,  for  I'm  in  a  hurry,  an'  this  is  not  the  sort 
of  veather,  or  the  place  to  listen  to  a  long 
yarn  about  nuffin.  I  s'pose  now  yer've  got 
summat  astoundin'  to  tell  me,  so  you  may  as 
well  let  me  hear  it  at  once." 

"Murderer!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  in 
a  tone  of  voice,  and  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which,  in  spite  of  his  pretended 
scorn  and  indifference,  startled  even  the 
hardened  scoundrel,  Sam  Richer,  and  made 
Beaufort  tremble  and  look  around  him,  as 
though  he  feared  that  some  one  might  be 
No.  54. 


listening.  "Thief,  murderer,  dare  you  listen 
to  the  prophetic  words  I  have  to  utter,  and 
yet  affect  to  treat  them  with  contempt' 
Tremble!  the  blood  of  your  unfortunate  vic- 
tims will  not  call  for  ever  for  vengeance  in 
vain.  Justice  will  hot  for  ever  sleep.  Your 
dark  career  of  crime  is  drawing  to  a  close ; 
but  a  little  longer  and  your  death  knell  will 
sound,  and  the  gallows  will  demand  its  due." 
"  Damnation  1"  exclaimed  the  enrajjed 
miscreant,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  clenching 
his  fist  menacingly — while  the  conscience- 
stricken  Beaufort,  trembling  at  the  coward 
fears  that  beset  him,  and  which  he  could  not 
resist,  stared  at  the  mysterious  woman 
aghast,  and  awaited  in  terrible  suspense  to 
see  the  result  of  this  unwelcome  meeting. 
"  Damnation  I"  repeated  Filcher,  in  fiercer 
tones  than  before — "  d'yer  think,  yer  croakin 
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old  hag,  that  oijld  Sam  Filcher,  the  Sprig  of 
Myrtle,  has  lived  to  all  these  here  years,  to 
belVighteued  by  an  old  scarecrow  like  yer? 
An'  I  tell  yer  vot  it  is,  yer'd  better  he  a  little 
more  choice  in  yer  langidge,  vhen  ye're  a 
speakiu'  to  a  gemman  like  me;  and  if  yer 
wallies  that  preshus  old  neck  of  yourn,  yer'll 
not  make  use  of  any  more  sich  hepitaphs  as 
them  here 'yerVe  just  spoken." 

Villiain!  thief |  murderer!  I  say  again,'' 
almost  shrieked  the  aged  gipsy,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  flash  fire  as  she  spoke,  while  she 
shook  'her  bony  fist  threateningly  in  the  air. 
"  Darest  thou  to  threaten  her  whom  no  one 
yet  behe]d  without  feelings  of  awe  and  dread? 
I  repeat  that  thy  career  of  infamy  and  blood- 
shed is  drawiug  to  a,  close ;  the  hangman 
waits  you — ybu  shall  jie  the  death  of  a  dog, 
amidst  the  yells  and  execrations  of  an  exult- 
ing multitude.  The  gibbet  shall  receive  your 
ghastly,  loathsome  corpse;  vultures  shall 
prey  u\)on  your  flesh,  a,nd  your  bones  rattle 
and  mOulder  in  the  wintry  blast." 

"  Foui  liag  of  hell,  X'U  hear  no  more,"  cried 
the  infuriated  ruflSan,  clenching  his  fist,  and 
rushing  upoii  the  sybil,  who,  however,  never 
for  a  moment  changed  her  attitude,  or  ex- 
hibited the  least  emotion  of  fear;  whi|e,  on 
the  contrary,  she  met  the  fierce  gaze  of  Sani 
rilche!r,  \Vhose  countenance  was  iuflamecl 
with  rage,  with  a  look  of  scorn  and  defiance. 
"  Let  this  here  stop  yer  damned  tongue,  and 
teach  yer  better  manners  in  futiwur  !" 

As  li6  thus  spoke,  he  aimed  a  violent 
at  the'fiead  of  the  old  woman,  fetit  ere  it 
could'  take  effigct,  Bealifoit  seized  his  arm, 
with  a  Ibbk  of  mingled  terror  and  reproach, 
ashefeaid:—    ''  '-^i.vi   ;.;;.:,   ;>;;  . 

"  Hold !  rash  man,  what  would  you  do  ? 
Would  you  strike  an  aged  helpless  woman, 
even  hardened  and  reckless  as  you  are? 
Shame  oh  you — shame  on  you." 

"  Kelease  yer  hold,  yer  silly  hearted  cur,'' 
exclaimed  Pilcher,  with  increased  rage,  "  or 
damme  if  I  don't  quickly  also  give  yer  cause 
to  repent  this  here  boldness.  Now  croakin' 
hag,  begone — step  it,  or  it  may  be  the  last 
time  as  yer'll  have  the  hopportunity  of  a  hin- 
dulgin'  in  this  here  mad  vhim  of  yourn." 

The  sybil  again  laughed  aloud  with  scorn 
and  defiance;  and  Filcher,  excited  to  a  pitch 
of  the  most  ungovernable  rage,  with  a  fearful 
oath,  was  again  rushing  upon  the  old  woman, 
when  she  seized  his  wrist,  and  grasped  it 
with  a  strength  and  violence  that  was  truly 
surprising  in  one  so  aged  and  apparently 
feeble. 

"  Cowardly  miscreant !"  she  cried,  and  her 
small  but  piercing  eyes  seemed  ready  to  start 
from  their  sockets,  as  they  glared  upon  him. 
"  Would'st  thou  strike  me,  apparently  so 
helpless,  and  whose  age  at  least  should  pro- 
tect her  frorn  thy  brutal  violence?  My 
curse — my  withering  curse    he    upon    thy 


guilty  head  for  this.  May  vultures  gnaw 
thine  heart,  and  feed  upon  thy  madderiod 
brain.  Mayest  thou  for  a  time  continue  to 
live  to  endure  all  the  tortures  of  perdition, 
thy  certain  doom  hereafter.  May  all  the 
horrors  of  despair  rack  thy  blackened  soul, 
and — 

"  Mocking  devil  !"  interrupted  Filcher, 
placing  one  hand  in  his  coat  pocket,  as  he 
spoke;  and  hastily  withdrawing  it  again — • 
"  You,  at  any  rate,  shall  not  live  to  ;see  yer 
curse  fulfilled.  Thus  do  I  prevent  that,  an' 
stop  yer  damned  tongue  for  ever." 

Beaufort,  horrorstruck,  made  an  attempt 
to  arrest  the  murderer  in  his  deadly  purpose, 
but  before  he  could  do  so,  an  appalling  shriek 
from  the  aged  woman  rent  the  air,'  and  Fil- 
cher withdrew  a  knife  which  he  Iiad  plunged 
into  her  side,  and  which  was  folldwed  by  a 
stream  of  blood  that  gushed  from  the  gaping 
wound,  and  quickly  gathered  iii  a  p'ooi  upon 
the  snow-covered  ground.  ' 

The  '|)ale  moonbeams  at  that  moment 
streamed  upon  the  distorted  features  of  the 
unfortunate  »oman,  and  revealed  to  the  hor- 
rorstruck sight  their  ghastly  expression,  and 
which  was  quite  frightful  to  look'upoh.  She 
relaxed  not  her  hold  of  the  miirdei-er's  arm, 
but  grasped  it  more  firmly  in  the  convulsive 
agonies  of  death,  while  her  eyes  glared  upon 
him  with  ah  expression  that  Was  truly 
dreadfuj. 

The  murderer  himself  stood  appalled  at 
the  dreadful  crime  he  had  in  the 'excitement 
of  his  feelings  at  the  moment  Committed ;  he 
could  not  attempt  to  release  himself  from 
the  death  gtasp'  of  the  unfortunate  old  wo- 
man— he  could  not  speak,  but  stared  vacantly 
at  the  ghastly  countenance  and  writhing 
li^^y'liefore  him,  and  awaited  with  a  feeling 
of  terrbr;  which  he  had  seldon  if  ever  expe- 
rienced before,  to  hear  her 'clyiiig  words. 

As  for  Beaufort  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  de- 
scribe the  horror  of  his  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  while  he  gazed  at  the  bleeding 
form  of  the  ill-fated  old  woman,  and  watched 
the  fearful  looks  she  fixed  upon  the  guilty 
Filcher.  The  de^d  was  so  sudden  and  so 
unexpected,  that  he  could  scarcely  believe 
that  it  had  taken  place;  but  imagined  that 
he  must  be  labouring  under  some  frighttul 
delusion  of  the  senses. 

And  thus  for  a  minute  or  two  the  mur- 
derer and  his  victim  stood,  and  not  a  word, 
not  a  sound  interrupted  the  solemn  silence, 
nor  did  the  unfortunate  woman  m  the  least 
relax  her  hold,  notwithstanding  the  blood 
flowed  copiously  from  the  dreadful  wound, 
and  it  was  evident  that  death  must  be  last 

^^At  length  the  looks  of  the  wretched  wo- 
man became  still  more  appalling,  so  that 
Beaufort  could  scarcely  dare  to  gaze  at  them, 
and  Filcher— in  spite  of  all  his  eflbrts  to 
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control  and  conceal  the  terrible  feelings  that 
agitated  him — trembled  violently.  But  a 
moment,  and  her  lips  parted,  and  in  a  voice 
that  already  seemed  to  issue  from  the  depths 
of  a  cbarnel-house,  so  hollow  and  unearthly 
were  its  tones,  she  said,  still  keeping  her 
eyes  fixed  vrith  the  same  ghastly  expression 
upon  the  face  of  the  assassin — 

**  Murderer !  thou  hast  added  one  more 
crime  to  the  black  catalogue  which  will 
weigh  thee  down  to  perdition ;  and  may  my 
dying  curse  be  upon  thy  guilty  head,  and 
pursue  thee  for  the  remainder  of  thy  days. 
Peace  thou  shalt  never,  never  know  again, 
and  even  as  thou  now  seest  me,  sleeping  or 
waking  will  I  ever  more  be  present  to  thine 
imagination. 

As  the  last  words  escaped  her,  she  gra- 
dually relaxed  her  hold,  still  keeping  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  now  pale  countenance  of 
Filcher,  and  at  last  sunk  upon  the  earth  in 
the  midst  of  her  own  blood,  and  with  a 
groan  of  intense  agony  the  soul  of  the 
wretched  old  woman  took  its  flight  to  eternity. 


CHAPTER  CXXII. 

THE   MUBDEREa    AND   HIS  ASSOCIATE. 

For  several  minutes  Filcher  and  Beaufort 
stood  transfixed  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  looked 
with  horror  ou  the  corpse  of  the  murdered 
woman,  whose  glassy  eyes — which  were  open 
— even  in  death  seemed  fixed  upon  the  per- 
petrator of  the  frightful  deed,  and  he  could 
almost  imagine  that  again  the  last  awful 
words  she  had  uttered  wrung  in  his  ears. 

The  solemn  silence  which  reigned  around, 
was  only  broken  at  intervals  by  the  dull 
moaning  voice  of  the  win5,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  witness  the  dreadful  scene. 

"  Brutal  villain !''  at  length  exclaimed  the 
agitated  and  horror-struck  Beaufort,  unable 
any  longer  to  withhold  the  expression  of  his 
feelings,  "  how  terrible  is  the  crime  you  have 
committed,  and  for  which  the  curse  that 
with  her  dying  breath  she  invoked  against 
you,  will  most  assuredly  pursue  you." 

"  Vhy  then  did  the  hinfernal  old  hag  per- 
woke  me  to  it?"  returned  the  hardened 
scoundrel,  quickly  recovering  himself  from 
the  state  of  fear  and  excitement  at  the  bloody 
work  of  his  own  hands,  under  which  he  had 
laboured  for  the  last  few  minutes,  and  as- 
suming his  usual  looks  and  tone  of  indiffer- 
ence; "  howsomdever  the  jobs  done,  an' it 
can't  be  undone,  so  it's  no  use  snivelling 
about  it.  I  dare  say  she's  as  veil  out  of  the 
vorld  as  in  it ;  she  von't  not  be  no  loss  to 
B'ciety,  I  reckon,  they  von't  not  erect  a 
public  statty  to  her  memory,  I'll  vager,  any 
more  than  they  vill  to  von  of  us  vhen  ve 


turns  up  our  toes,  and  I  don't  think  as  how 
I  shall  put  myself  to  the  expense  of  goin' 
into  mournin'  for  her.  She  vill  lay  here 
snug  enuff,  an'  soon  become  buried  in  the 
snow,  poor  old  creetur' ;  vot  a  damned  fool 
she  vos  to  aggrawate  me ;  the  old  witch  could 
not  foretell  her  own  death  arter  all  it  seems." 
"  Heartless  miscreant,"  exclaimed  the  dis- 
gusted and  horrified  Beaufort. 

"  Hold,"  commanded  Filcher,  sternly,  and 
fixing  a  threatening  look  upon  Beaufort, 
"  not  so  fast,  if  yer  please,  better  langidge 
vhen  addressin'  of  yourself  to  me.  How  the 
devil  can  a  feller  help  sich  accidents  some- 
times ?  Asides,  it  vos  all  her  own  seeking, 
an'  I'm  not  a  goin'  for  to  break  my  heart 
about  it." 

"  Oh,  Filcher,"  said  the  trembling  Beau- 
fort, looking  at  him  with  increased  horror 
and  disgust,  "  can  you,  dare  you  thus  lightly 
speak  of  this  dreadful  crime?" 

"  In  course  I  can,"  replied  the  villain,  de- 
liberately wiping  and  closing  the  knife  with 
which  he  had  committed  the  atrocious  deed, 
I'm  not  a  goin'  for  to  fret  myself  to  death 
about  it,  I  can  tell  yer,  no,  no,  yer  may  be 
sure  as  how  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle  is  not  sich 
a  chicken-hearted  feller  as  yerself.  It  vos 
lucky,  though,  that  no  von  but  ourselves  vos 
near  to  vitness  the  deed,  so  ve'er  all  right." 

"  The  most  terrible  vengeance  of  heaven 
wUl  most  assuredly  overtake  you  for  this 
hideous  crime,"  said  Beaufort,  averting  his 
looks  from  the  livid  face  of  the  corpse  with  a 
shudder  of  horror. 

"Hold  yer  damned  tongiie,  fool,"  said 
Filcher,  sternly,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
could  not  help  trembling,  when  he  remem- 
bered the  dying  words  of  the  murdered  wo- 
man, "  cease  yer  whinin'  nonsense,  or  yer 
may  p'raps  excite  my  anger,  vhich  'ud  be 
none  the  better  for  yer.  I  don't  vant  to  hear 
a  sarmint." 

"Let  us  quit  this  fearful,  this  fatal  spot,'' 
said  Beaufort,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and 
looking  timidly  around  him,  as  if  he  feared 
the  approach  of  some  one. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  as  coolly  and  calmly  as 
if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred;  "  I'm  per- 
fectly hagreeable  to  that  air,  for  it's  preshus 
cold^  an'  I  feels  more  hungry  than  ever. 
There  are  the  lights  still  glimmering  yonder, 
so  ve'd  better  make  our  vay  towards  them, 
and  see  vot  luck's  in  store  for  us." 

"  Oh,  how  can  we  dare  to  meet  the  gaze  of 
any  one  after  this  frightful  deed  ?"  said 
Beaufort,  still  shuddering  and  averting  his 
looks  from  the  ghastly  face  of  the  corpse, 
which  looked  still  more  awful  in  the  moon- 
light which  streamed  full  upon  it. 

"  Ye're  a  fool,"  returned  Filcher,  "  vot 
have  ve  got  to  fear  ?  Whose  to  suspect  us  ? 
That  is  if  yer  don't  betray  yerself  an'  me 
too  through  yer  cowardly  feais;    it  is  not 
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likely  that  the  body  of  the  old  'oman  vill  be 
diskivered  for  a  day  or  two  in  this  here  place, 
kivered  as  it  will  be  by  the  snow,  an'  then 
ve  sliall  be  fur  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  I 
dare  say,  and  whose  to  know  who  did  it? 
Now  then,  jist  rouse  yerself,  vill  yer,  an' 
mind  vot  ye're  about.  Let  us  be  goin',  for 
summat  strikes  me  as  how  ve  be  all  right  an' 
cumfurtebel  presently." 

Beaufort  made  no  reply,  for  the  feelings  of 
terror  that  continued  to  agitate  hin3,  would 
not  allow  him  to  do  so,  but  he  cast  one  fear- 
ful look  towards  the  corpse  of  the  unfortu- 
nate old  woman,  and  then  followed  with 
trembling  steps  the  miscreant  Sam  Filcher, 
who  now  appeared  to  have  completely  reco- 
vered himself  from  the  fears  that  for  a  time 
had  assailed  him,  after  the  perpetration  of 
the  dreadful  crime,  and  conducted  himself  in 
the  same  careless  manner,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  stopped,  as  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  looking 
back  towards  the  fatal  spot  which  they  had 
just  quitted,  he  said — 

"I  vonder  vether  the  old  woman  has  got 
any  blunt  about  her.  Fortun'  tellin'  is  not 
a  bad  b'sness  sometimes  I've  heard,  asides,  I 
don't  s'pose  as  how  she'd  tumble  over  nuffin 
as  corned  in  her  way.  Come  along,  captain, 
who  knows  vot  may  turn  up  for  us?" 

"  What  would  you  now  do  ?"  interrogated 
Beaufort,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  looking 
anxiously  and  suspiciously  at  his  guilty  com- 
panion. 

"  Return,  to  be  sure,  and  jist  overhaul  the 
clothes  of  the  poor  old  gal,  to  see  vhether  she 
happens  to  have  a  sly  guinea  or  so  concealed 
about  them,"  replied  Filcher,  as  he  moved 
towards  the  spot.  "  Vhy  don't  yer  come 
along,  and  not  stand  there  tremblin',  an' 
looking  so  frightened  ?" 

"  Forbear,  Filcher,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a 
look  of  terror,  "  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  the 
deed  of  blood  you  have  committed,  but  tliat 
you  must  add  robbery  to  it?  Dare  you  again 
venture  to  approach  the  corpse  of  your  un- 
fortunate victim,  with  her  blood  still  upon 
your  hands?" 

"  Bah  !"  returned  Sam,  impatiently  — 
"  Vot  a  poor  drivellin'  cur  yer  have  become. 
Vot  harm  is  there  in  taking  anything,  she 
may  have  about  her,  since  she  can't  make 
not  no  use  of  it  now;  an'  ve  might  as  veil 
have  it  as  anybody  else— specially  as  ve're 
so  preshus  hard  up.  Come  along  vith  yer, 
and  let's  have  no  more  hesitation  about  the 
b'sness." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  not  again  look  upon  the  ter- 
rible work  of  your  accursed  hands,"  said 
Beaufort;  again  trembling  violently.  "Let 
me  remain  here." 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  Filcher,  laying  hold 
of  his  arm,  and  urging  him  along,  "  I'm  not 


a  goin'  to  hencourage  yer  in  yer  cowardly 
fears,  yer  may  depend  upon  it,  so  yer  may  as 
veil  say  no  more  about  it." 

Beaufort  did  say  no  more,  for  he  knew  it 
would  be  useless,  and  with  a  terrible  feeling 
of  dread,  he  followed  the  brutal  ruffian  back 
to  the  fatal  spot,  looking  at  the  same  time 
cautiously  and  fearfully  around  to  see  that 
no  one  was  near  to  observe  them. 

The  distorted  features  of  the  poor  old 
woman  looked  still  more  awful — at  least  to 
the  imagination  of  Beaufort — than  before, 
and  the  agitation  of  his  feelings  increased  as 
he  gazed  upon  them.  But  Filcher  exhibited 
not  the  least  emotion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  look  of  exultation  seemed  to  overspread  his 
forbidding  countenance,  which  Beaufort  no- 
ticed with  the  utmost  disgust. 

"  Veil,"  he  remarked,  as  he  looked  at  the 
cold  remains  of  the  wretched  woman,  "  She's 
quiet  enuff  now.  It's  all  over  with  her  for- 
tun tellin'.  Now  for  it ;  let's  see  if  there's 
any  luck  for  us." 

He  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  lifeless 
body  as  he  spoke,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
her  pocket  and  her  ragged  clothes,  Beaufort 
watching  him  with  the  most  torturing 
anxiety. 

"  Hold  I  for  mercy  sake,  hold,  Filcher,"  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  terror, 
and  grasping  the  villain's  arm. 

"  What's  the  matter  vith  yer  now  ?"  de- 
manded Filcher,  sternly.  "  Vhy  air  yer  a 
staring,  and  a  gaping,  and  a  tremblin'  in  that 
manner?" 

"Did  you  not  hear?"  interrogated  Beau- 
fort, still  clutching  his  arm,  and  looking  fear- 
fully and  imploringly  in  his  face. 

"Hear,"  repeated  Sam,  impatiently,  " hear 
vot.  Vot  foolish  hidea  hav'  yer  got  into  yer 
head  now?" 

"  Did  you  not  hear  a  groan?"  said  Beau- 
fort, in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  and  his 
limbs  trembling.  "  It  seemed  to  come  from 
the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  and  I  could  almost 
fancy  I  saw  the  lips  move,  and — 

"  Cease,"  interrupted  Filcher,  with  an  oath. 
"  Are  yer  goin'  mad  ?  Whoever  heard  of  a 
corpse  groanin',  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Let  us  leave  this  place,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Not  till  I  have  finished  my  search,  you 
may  depend  on  that " 

Beaufort  could  scarcely  suppress  a  groan, 
so  powerful  was  the  impression  which  his 
tears  and  his  disordered  imagination  had 
formed. 

Filcher  deliberately  proceeded  with  his 
search,  muttering  curses  of  disappointment  as 
he  did  so,  for  the  pocket  of  the  poor  old 
woman  contained  nothing  but  a  felv  pence, 
and  he  carefully  felt  about  the  patches  in  her 
cloak,  but  without  any  better  result. 

"  No  luck,"  he  observed,  with  a  look  of 
disappointment,    "  it    seems    as    how    I've 
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reckoned  vithout  my  host  this  time.  The 
old  'oman  vos  as  poor  as  she  looked.  How- 
somdever,  I'll  not  give  it  up  for  a  bad  job 
yet." 

A  thought  seeming  to  strike  him  as  he 
said  this,  the  villain  thrust  this  hand  into 
the  bosom  of  the  murdered  woman's  ragged 
gown,  and  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction 
immediately  escaped  him  as  he  did  so. 

"  All  right,''  at  last  he  said,  as  he  drew 
forth  a  small  canvass  bag,  and  rattled  the 
contents,  "  I've  diskivered  the  old  Oman's 
savin's  bank  arter  all.  Vot  a  careful  old 
cieetur  she  vos,  to  be  sure.  Let's  see  vot's 
here." 

He  emptied  the  contents  of  tho  bag  into 
his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and  an  exclamatiion  of 
pleasure  again  escaped  him. 

"  Gold,  by  jingo,''  he  cried,  "  two — four — 
six — eight — ten — twelve  guineas,  almost  as 
bright  an  fresh  as  vhen  they  corned  from  the 
mint.  Ve're  in  luck  ag'in ;  vot  d'yer  think 
of  it  now,  captain,  eh  ?" 

Beaufort  still  evinced  the  same  emotions 
of  terror  that  he  had  done  before,  and  looked 
at  Sam  with  a  mingled  expression  of  horror 
and  disgust,  but  said  nothing.  To  such  a 
pitch  were  his  superstitious  fears  excited  that 
he  almost  expected  to  see  the  murdered  wo- 
man arise  and  arrest  the  miscreant  Filcher 
in  his  guilty  purpose. 

"  Vot  have  yer  got  to  look  so  gi'im  about  ?" 
demanded  the  latter,  with  a  savage  look, 
"  vill  nuffin  never  satisfy  yer  ?  It  vos  a 
lucky  thought  of  mine  to  search  the  old  gal, 
and  no  mistake.  Vot  vould  yer  do  vithout 
me,  captain  ?  for  ye're  never  up  to  nuffin,  or 
if  yer  air,  yer  can't  find  the  pluck  to  do  it. 
The  old  'oman  might  as  veil  have  saved  a 
little  more  though.  But  beggars  mustn't  be 
choosers,  and  we  shall  find  this  bit  of  money 
very  handy  jist  now." 

"Heartless,  hardened  wretch,"  Beaufort 
could  not  help  ejaculating,  as  he  turned  dis- 
gusted away. 

"  Hollo  there,"  cried  Sam,  "  vot  is  that  yer 
say  ?  I  tell  yer  again  yer'd  better  be  a  little 
more  careful  in  the  sort  of  language  vhich 
yer  use  to  me,  or  ve  might  happen  to  quarrel 
yer  know,  and  that  might  not  be  altogether 
agreeable  to  yer.  But  enufi"  of  this,  ve're 
breeched  again,  and  now  ve  can  sail  along 
vith  fresh  courage;  so  let  us  begone,  or  ve 
may  be  too  late  to  get  a  lodging  for  the  night 
and  that  here  vould  be  as  bad  as  a  death 
varrant  to  us." 

Sam  Filcher  having  tied  up  the  bag  with 
its  glittering  contents,  and  deposited  it  care- 
fully in  his  pocket,  moved  away  from  the 
spot,  and  Beaufort  willingly  followed  him, 
not  daring  again  to  look  towards  the  corpse, 
but  the  most  dreadful  and  torturing  thoughts 
at  the  same  time  holding  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  his  terror  of  the  brutal  ruffian  in 


whose  power  he  so  completely  was,  increaa- 
ing  every  moment. 


CHAPTEK  CXXIII. 

THE     DEN     OF     INFAMY. 

They  proceeded  with  increased  difficulty, 
for  their  long  exposure  to  the  severity  of  tha 
weather  had  completely  exhausted  them,  and 
they  looked  forward  to  the  rest  and  shelter 
they  expected  to  find  with  the  greatest  anx- 
iety, for  they  felt  convinced  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  travel  much 
further,  and  in  that  case  their  fate  appeard 
certain. 

They  still  perceived  the  glimmering  lights 
and  the  fartlaer  they  advanced,  they  were 
the  more  convinced  that  they  shone  in  the 
windows  of  some  human  habitation,  the 
dark  outlines  of  which  they  could  at  last 
discover,  and  that  renewed  their  hopes,  al- 
though Beaufort  was  so  fearfully  excited  by 
the  dreadful  events  of  the  night  that  he 
could  scarcely  contain  himself,  and  he  al- 
most feared  to  encounter  any  one — which 
they  must  do  in  seeking  the  accommodation 
of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need — lest 
their  appearance  should  excite  suspicion,  or 
their  agitation  should  betray  them. 

The  dying  looks  of  the  poor  old  woman 
as  she  fixed  them  upon  her  murderer  in 
her  last  agonies  were  still  vividly  presented 
to  his  imagination,  and  the  last  awful  words 
she  had  uttered  again  seemed  to  ring  in 
his  ears  and  filled  him  with  horror.  He 
scarcely  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  from  the 
earth  lest  he  should  encounter  her  ghastly 
form,  and  so  great  was  the  excitement  of 
his  feelings  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  conceal  them,    ' 

But  the  hardened  ruffian  Filcher  enter- 
tained no  such  thoughts  or  fears,  and  in  fact 
he  seemed  not  only  perfectly  at  ease  in  his 
mind,  but  on  the  best  of  terms  with  himselfj 
sometimes  even  attempting  to  hum  a  song  to 
himself,  or  to  get  up  a  brief  whistle,  to  the 
horror  and  disgust  of  his  wretched  com- 
panion, who,  what  with  fatigue  and  anguish 
of  mind,  was  almost  ready  to  sink  to  the 
earth. 

The  snow  again  fell  thick  and  fast,  and 
tlie  wind  once  more  blew  in  hollow  gusts, 
and  so  piercingly  cold,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  bear  against  it. 

"The  house  from  which  the  lights  pro- 
ceeded also  now  appeared  at  a  much  greater 
distance  than  they  had  at  first  imagined, 
and  there  was  everything  to  dishearten  and 
annoy  them. 

"I  can't  say  that  this  is  wery  pleasant 
travelling,  or  von  of   the  most  h  agreeable 
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niglits  to  be  out  in,"  remarked  Sam,  again 
buffeting  liis  sides  to  coax  a  little  warmth 
into  him,  "  it  sesms  as  if  ve  should  never 
reach  that  jDreshus  house  vhich  stares  us  so 
temptingly  in  the  face.  How  d'yer  feel  now, 
captain,  eh  ?" 

"  Ask  me  not ;  I'm  wretched." 

"  Yer  alius  air,"  said  Sam,  "  so  that  here's 
nuffin  new.  Vot  air  yer  flurrying  yerself 
about  now?" 

"  Filcher,''  returned  Beaufort,  "can  you 
wonder  at  my  agitation  after  what  has  this 
night  hajDpened  ?  Does  not  your  own  con- 
science reproach  you  for  the  dreadful  crime 
you  have  committed?" 

"  Conscience  be  damned,''  replied  the  vil- 
lain ;  "  I'm  not  such  a  rank  cur  like  yerself, 
to  let  it  trouble  me." 

"  But  you  must  do  so,"  said  Beaufort, 
"  notwithstanding  your  pretended  callous- 
ness, the  looks,  the  words  of  that  unfortunate 
woman,  whose  blood  you  so  wantonly  shed, 
must  haunt  your  imagination,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  to  the  latest  hour  of  your  ex- 
istence." 

"  It's  a  lie !"  exclaimed  Filcher,  "  vhy 
should  it  trouble  me?  The  old  idiot  should 
have  kept  a  civil  tongue  in  her  mouth,  an' 
then  it  vouldn't  have  happened.  I'm  not 
the  sort  of  cove,  an'  yer  ought  to  know  that, 
to  be  bullied  or  hinsulted  by  any  von,  'spe- 
cially a  'oman." 

"  You  seem  to  take  a  savage  delight  in 
murder,"  said  Beaufort,  "  how  appalling  is 
the  list  of  crimes  you  have  committed,  and 
for  which  a  fearful  punishment  awaits  you. 
The  dying  prediction  of  your  wretched  vic- 
tim will  be  realised." 

"  Indeed,"  sneered  Filcher,  "  veil  p'raps 
they  may.  Ve  can't  live  for  ever,  an'  it  don't 
matter-  how  ve  kicks  the  bucket,  so  long  as 
ve  only  dies  game,  vliiclvi'm  determined  to 
do.  There's  von  consolashun  for  yer,  an'  that 
is,  yer  von't  be  left  behind  to  mourn  my  loss, 
for  you'll  have  to  company  me  vhenever  it 
comes  to  my  turn." 

Beaufort  groaned. 

"  Come,''  saiu  Sam,  "  let's  have  no  more  of 
that  here,  if  yer  please.  I'd  just  remind  yer, 
bowsomdever,  that  ve  must  be  cautious  how 
ve  conducts  ourselves  afore  strangers,  if  ve 
vould  avoid  suspicion,  d'yer  hear?" 

Beautbrt's  looks  showed  that  he  not  only 
heard  but  understood  him  too  well,  and  he 
said  no  more,  but  with  difficulty  dragged  his 
weary  and  benumbed  limbs  through  the  suow 
towards  the  house  where  they  hoped  to  obtain 
accommodation  for  the  night,  although  Beau- 
fort could  not  but  entertain  some  doubt  in 
consequence  of  their  miserable  and  suspicious 
appearance. 

Filcher,  however,  now  that  he  had  money 
felt  perfectly  confident,  and  was  picturing  to 
himself  the  comforts  of  a  cheerful  lire,  a  hearty 


meal,  and  a  comfortable  bed,  which  he  ima- 
gined to  be  in  store  for  them  after  the  mise- 
ries to  which  they  had  been  exposed. 

As  they  approached  nearer  the  building, 
they  perceived  that  it  stood  alone,  and  that 
the  lights  they  had  observed  proceeded  from 
some  of  the  lower  windows,  but  whether  it 
was  an  inn  or  private  house,  they  had  not 
the  means  of  ascertaining  at  present. 

"  No  matter,"  remarked  Sam,  "  ,commeda- 
shun  ve  must  an'  vill  have  anyhow,  for  ve're 
pretty  veil  done  up,  and  they  must  be  wery 
hard-hearted  people  indeed  as  'ud  refuse  two 
sich  mis'rable  trav'lers,  sich  a  night  as  this.'' 

"  We  deserve  it  not,"  said  Beaufort,  '•  the 
proper  place  for  two  such  villains  as  us,  is 
the  dreary  cell  of  a  prison." 

"  Wery  veil,''  said  Sam,  "that  may  be  yer 
taste,  but  it  don't  happen  to  be  mine.  But, 
hark  yer,  captain,  if  yer  dare  to  do  anything 
as  may  cause  suspicion,  I'll  give  yer  sich  a 
pill  as  yer  may  not  be  able  to  swaller." 

As  the  ruffian  made  use  of  these  threats 
he  fixed  upon  Beaufort  a'look  of  such  terri- 
ble meaning  that  he  trembled. 

"  Filcher,"  he  observed,  "  you  take  a  plea- 
sure in  annoying  me  at  every  opportunity. 
What  can  urge  you  on  to  this  ?" 

"  Becos  I  hate  a  feller  as  is  alius  a  funkin' 
over  nuffin,"  replied  Sam,  "  an'  kousekently 
that  is  vot  makes  me  try  an'  shame  yer  out 
on  it.  Now  then,  ve  air  getting  near  the 
house,  an'  ve  must  mind  vot  ve're  about." 

Beaufort  said  no  more,  as  he  knew  full 
well  that  all  argument  or  persuasion  were 
entirely  lost  upon  upon  him. 

They  had  by  this  time  got  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  house,  when  a  loud  and 
uproarious  noise  of  shouting,  laughing,  and 
a  rattling  sound  like  the  jingling  of  glasses, 
and  the  rattling  of  knuckles  upon  the  tables, 
saluted  their  ears,  and  which  brought  them 
for  a  minute  or  two  to  a  stand  still,  and  made 
them  hesitate  whether  or  not  they  should 
approach  the  building,  Beaufort's  fears  sug- 
gesting that  it  might  be  dangerous  for  them 
to  do  so. 

"  Veil,'}  observed  Filcher,  "they  do  make 
noise  enurr",  to  be  sure,  an'  if  I  vos  only  a 
judge  in  these  here  matters,  I  shouldn't  at 
all  vender  but  I  might  fancy  as  how  they'd 
been  a  drinkin'  a  little  deep,  an'  vos  vot  is 
called  in  a  glorious  state  of  tostication.  No 
matter,  so  much  the  better  for  us  perhaps, 
cos  yer  see,  vhen  men  air  a  little  bit  fresh 
they  sometimes  gets  wery  generous,  an'  air 
the  more  ready  to  take  pity  on  tliose  who 
happen  to  be  hard  up.  Ve'U  try  vot  they're 
made  on  an'  no  mistake,  but  remember  vot 
I've  said,  d'yer  hear,  keep  up  yer  mettle,  an' 
don't  say  nuffin,  but  hack  as  I  does." 

Beaufort  signified  that  he  would  do  so,  and 
they  then  proceeded,  and  in  a  few  uiiuutes 
they  stood  before  the  door  of  the  building. 
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It  was  an  old  lumbering,  strange  and  un- 
couth-looking brick  edifice,  whose  style  of  ai'- 
chitectue  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  and 
stood  alone  upon  the  borders  of  the  heath,  sur- 
rounded by  everything  wild  and  cheerless. 

For  what  purpose  it  had  been  originally 
erected — which  must  have  been  at  least  two 
centuries  back — and  that  to  which  it  was  at 
present  appropriated  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  imagine,  but  its  aspect  was  most  uninviting 
otherwise  than  from  the  reflection  of  a  blazing 
fire,  which  might  be  seen  glowing  rudclily  in 
the  lower  windows,  and  was  no  unwelcome 
sight  on  that  bitter  cold  night  to  unfortunate 
wanderers  who,  like  Sam  and  Beaufort  had  so 
long  been  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  sea- 
son, and  were  worn  out  with  fatigue,  cold, 
and  hunger. 

As  they  approached  the  house  they  heard 
a  number  of  rather  unmusical  voices  en- 
gaged in  shouting — for  it  could  not  be  called 
singing — in  chorus  a  song,  the  character  of 
which  may  be  imagined  from  the  burthen,  as 
follows — 

Mankind  are  rogues  of  every  degree, 
So,  as  long  as  we  have  breath  we  jolly  rogues 
will  be. 

"Veil,"  remarked  Sam,  with  a  look  of 
satisfaction,  "  they  seems  to  be  merry  enuflf, 
at  any  rate;  I  wery  much  hadniires  the 
sintymint  conweyed  in  that  here  stave.  It's 
vot  every  one  as  knows  vot  things  is  must 
agree  to,  eb?  Now  I  vouldn't  at  all  ven- 
der if  they  arn't  chaps  exactly  arter  our 
own  heart ;  jist  the  vons  ve  vanted  to  meet 
vith.  Hurrah!  I  think  ve're  in  luck  at 
last,  so  here  goes  to  try  it,  at  any  rate." 

"  Be  cautious,  Filcher,"  said  Beaufort, 
"  there  may  be  danger,  and — 

"Caution  be  damned!''  interrupted  Sam, 
impatiently,  "I  don't  require  it,  but  it  is 
for  you  to  use  it,  and  yer'd  better  mind 
vot  yer  about.     Here  goes." 

He  approached  the  door  of  the  old  house 
as  he  spoke,  and  raising  a  massive  knocker 
let  it  fall  again  with  such  a  hearty  good 
will  that  the  sound  re-echoed  again  through 
the  gloomy  old  building. 

The  noise  which  had  before  saluted  their 
ears  in  a  moment  ceased,  all  was  still  as  the 
grave,  and  all  the  lights  save  that  from 
the  fire  disappeared  immediately. 

Sam  looked  at  his  companion  with  an 
expression  of  some  disappointment,  and  then 
atter  again  taking  a  survey  of  the  house, 
he  said — 

"Hollo,  vot's  the  meanin'  of  this?  It's 
not  wery  civil ;  but  they  didn't  expect 
wisitors,  I  s'pose.  Here  goes  ag'in,  I'll  vake 
'em  up  if  possible,  an'  no  mistake." 

"  It  is  no  use,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  "  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  no  use  applying  for  relief 
or  shelter  here,  and  we  may  therefore  as  well 
abandon  the  idea,  and — " 


"  Ye're  a  fool !  "  interrupted  Sam ;  "  d'yer 
think  it's  likely  as  how  ve're  goin'  to  remain 
here  to  perish  in  the  frost  an'  snow  vhen 
there's  a  chance  of  comfortable  lodgings?  I 
should  think  not,  so  now  for  it  ag'in." 

Once  more  he  i-aised  the  ponderous  knocker 
and  twice  let  it  fall  with  deafening  effect, 
the  door  seeming  to  shake  upon  its  hinges 
with  the  shock. 

"  There,"  he  remarked,  "  if  that  here  don't 
rouse  'em,  vhy  then  they  must  be  dead  to  all 
hintints  an  purpises.  Hollo,  it's  made  a  bit 
of  a  stir,  I  think." 

There  was  a  noise  as  if  of  two  or  three  per- 
sons ascending  the  stairs,  then  after  a  brief 
pause,  an  upper  window  over  the  doorway, 
was  cautiously  raised  from  which  the  head  of 
a  man  was  thrust,  and  a  gruff  voice  demand- 
ed, in  no  very  polite  terms,  who  was  there, 
and  what  they  wanted,  disturbing  every  one 
at  that  houi'  of  the  night, 

"  There  don't  get  out  of  temper,  old  chap," 
answered  Sam,  "  an'  I'll  explain  everything 
in  not  no  time  at  all.  In  the  first  place, 
ve're  two  infortinate  travellers,  as  hungry  as 
hunters,  and  half  starved  with  cold,  and  as 
a  nat'ral  konsekens  ve  vants  summat  to  eat 
an  drink,  a  warm  by  the  fire,  and  a  lodging 
for  the  night" 

"  Well,"  returned  the  man,  grufily,  "  you 
are  not  very  modest  in  your  requests,  cer- 
tainly, and  as  this  don't  happen  to  be  a 
lodging  house  for  vagrants,  you  may  as  well 
move  on  to  the  town,  which  is  only  a  little 
more  than  two  miles  from  here." 

"  Veil  that  here  is  kind  adwice  of  yourn,'' 
said  Sam,  "  considerin'  the  fineness  of  the 
night,  an'  that  ve're  so  freezed  up  vith  the 
cold  that  we  haven't  got  a  leg  to  stand  upou. 
Thank  yer  for  nulfio,  old  sour  krout." 

The  fellow  seemed  to  like  the  compliment 
thus  handsomely  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
facetious  Sam  Filcher  amazingly,  and  laugh- 
ed heartily,  but  without  ottering  to  move 
from  the  window. 

"  It's  all  wery  veil  to  laugh,  old  feller,''  re- 
marked Sam,  "  vhen  you've  got  a  snug  berth, 
an'  plenty  stowed  aivay  in  the  inside,  but 
myself  and  my  friend  here  being  almost  a 
perishin'  can't  afford  to  do  so.  But  come,  I 
say,  I  knows  perfectly  well  from  that  here 
amiable  voice  of  yourn— I  can't  see  yer 
phizog,  vhich  I  dare  say  corresponds  vith  it 
though — that  yer  von  t,  yer  can't  refuse  vot 
I  ax;  you  vouidn't  like  to  see  me  an'  my  in- 
fortinate pal  here  die  at  yer  door  vhen  yer 
have  the  means  to  preserve  two  preshus  lives 
to  s'ciety.  Yer  couln't  do  it,  yer  couldn't 
— could  yer  now  ?" 

This  truly  pathetic  and  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  the  benevolent  individual  ad- 
dressed, was  irresistible,  and  it  seemed  to 
have  the  due  and  desired  effect,  for  he  brought 
a  lamp  to  the  window  in  order  to  accelerate 
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his  view,  and  after  having  inspected  the  per- 
sons of  Sam  and  Beaufort  as  well  as  he 
could,  he  said — 

"  You  do  look  queer  enough  certainly,  and 
I'm  half  inclined  to  admit  you." 

*'  There,"  said  Filcher,  impatiently,  "  don't 
let's  have  any  of  yer  half  vays,  but  go  the 
whole  hog  at  vonce.  Didn't  yer  hear  my 
pal's  teeth  a  chattering,  an'  his  knees  a 
knockin'  together?  He'll  be  a  dead  man  in 
less  than  five  minuteS;  I'll  warrant,  if  yer 
don't  take  compassion  on  us.'' 

This  appeal  was  even  more  forcible  and 
irresistible  than  the  preceding  one,  and  the 
man  appeared  unable  any  longer  to  with- 
stand it. 

"  I  don't  half  dislike  your  style  of  speak- 
ing," he  said,  "  so  wait  a  minute,  and  I'll  see 
what  can  be  done." 

He  withdrew  from  the  window  with  these 
words,  and  left  Sam  Filcher  and  his  com- 
panion to  wait  the  result  with  all  the  pa- 
tience they  could  command. 

"  All  right,  captain,"  remarked  Sam,  "  ve 
shall  be  safely  taken  in  an'  done  for  at  last. 
Keep  yer  pecker  up,  vill  yer,  an'  let's  have 
no  more  of  yer  nonsense.  D'yer  understand 
me?" 

"Sam,"  replied  Beaufort,  "I  feel  that 
wretched  after  what  has  happened,  that  I 
care  not  what  becomes  of  me.  But  I  do  not 
like  the  behaviour  of  that  man,  or  the  aspect 
of  the  place.  I  apprehend  danger ;  let  us 
away  from  hence." 

"  Vhy,  the  feller's  mad  to  a  dead  certainty," 
returned  Filcher,  with  a  look  of  supreme 
contempt ;  "  d'yer  think  as  how  ve're  going 
to  try  an'  scramble  on  two  miles  further, 
vhen  ve  can  lodge  vhere  ve  air  ?  Vot  have 
yer  got  to  fear  about?  It'll  be  all  right,  I 
varrant.    Silence,  he's  coming." 

Beaufort  did  not  say  anything,  but  he  felt 
far  from  comfortabla. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  were  now  heard 
descending  the  stairs,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  door  was  unbolted,  and  thrown 
open,  and  a  man  of  unprepossessing  aspect 
appeared  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand. 

Beaufort  shrunk  timidly  back,  but  Filcher 
met  the  man's  scrutiny  boldly,  and  they  had 
no  sooner,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  met 
each  other's  close  observation,  than  they  ut- 
tered a  mutual  exclamation  of  surprise,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  they  were  not  un- 
known to  each  other,  and,  although  the 
looks  of  the  man  at  the  same  time  were  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  to  Beaufort,  that  some- 
what re-assured  him. 

"  Vot,  Joe,  my  old  pertickler,"  exclaimed 
Filcher,  staring  at  the  man,  "  it  arn't  yerself 
is  it?  no, not  never.  It  isn't  possible.  An' 
yet  i  can't  forget  that  here  han'some  mug  of 
yourn.  Vot  arn't  yer  lagged  yet  ?  Oh,  I'm 
blessed,  here's  a  go." 


"  Why,  it's  never  the  old  Sprig  of  Myrtle, 
is  it?''  said  the  man,  with  equal  cordiality, 
"  who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you !  Sorry 
to  see  you  in  such  bad  feather  though.  Who 
have  you  got  with  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  you've  seen  him  afore,"  replied  Sam, 
"  though  it's  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  shouldn'i 
vender  but  you've  forgotten  him.  This  is 
my  old  friend  an'  partner  in  all  my  fortins 
an*  misfartins,  the  captain.  You've  heard  of 
him?" 

"Of  course  I  have,"  returned  Joe,  "and 
I'm  proud  to  see  him,  though  he,  like  your- 
self, seems  rather  down  upon  his  luck." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sam,  "  ve're  both  of  us  preshus 
hard  up.  So  don't  go  for  to  keep  us  here 
shiverin'  in  the  cold  any  longer.  I  s'pose  ve 
are  all  right  for  the  night,  arn't  ve?" 

"  To  be  sure  you  are,"  said  Joe,  "  so  follow 
me,  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  a  few  more 
that  you  are  not  unacquainted  with,  and  who 
I  dare  say  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Vill  yer  now  ?"  said  Sam,  "veU  that  is 
lucky,  and  no  mistake ;  come  along,  captain, 
ve're  as  right  as  a  trivet  now,  an*  it's  a  great 
relief  arter  the  hardships  ve've  had  to  en- 
dure. Mind  vot  ye're  about ;  be  cautious," 
he  added,  in  a  whisper,  and  with  a  significant 
look,  which  Beaufort  well  understood. 

Joe  then  led  the  way  through  a  long  pas- 
sage, at  the  end  of  which  was  a  door,  from 
the  crevices  of  which  lights  were  distinguish- 
able, and  they  could  hear  the  voices  of  seve- 
ral men  in  conversation.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  they  were  ushered  without  any 
more  ceremony  into  a  large,  gloomy  looking 
room — ^independent  of  a  cheerful  fire  that 
was  blazing  in  the  grate — half  filled  with  to- 
bacco smoke,  and  in  which  several  ruffianly 
looking  men  were  seated  enjoying  themselves 
after  their  own  fashion,  having  a  plentiful 
supply  of  drink  before  them,  which  to  Sam 
Filcher  particularly  was  a  most  agreeable 
and  welcome  sight. 

Of  the  reception  which  the  worthy  indi- 
viduals, whose  fortunes  we  have  thus  far  fol- 
lowed, more  anon. 


CHAPTER  CXXIV. 

LORD  SELBOBNE.— -THE  PORTKAII. 

For  a  time  let  us  leave  the  guilty  Sam 
Filcher  and  Beaufort  in  the  rather  question- 
able asylum  which  they  had  found,  and  re- 
turn to  the  unfortunate  Lord  Selborne  whom 
we  left  in  so  critical  a  situation  after  the 
terrible  accident  he  had  met  with. 

For  some  days  he  remained  in  so  danger- 
ous a  state  that  his  life  was  almost  despaired 
of,  and  the  faithful  William,  who  was  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  him,  experienced  the 
utmost  anxiety. 


The  injuries  Lis  lordslilp  had  received  were 
most  severe,  and  his  constitution  being  so 
much  impaired  from  long  mental  as  vpeU  as 
bodily  suflfering,  his  ultimate  recovery  might 
be  considered  almost  a  miracle. 

But  owing  to  the  indefatigable  care  and 
attention  that  was  paid  him — his  own  medical 
adviser  being  sent  for  without  delay  from 
London— he  did  at  last  undergo  a  favourable 
change,  and  much  to  the  gratification  of 
William,  he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger, 
although  it  was  considered  that  it  would  be 
some  time  ere  it  would  be  safe  to  remove  him 
to  London,  which  his  servant  was  most  anx- 
ious to  do. 

For  some  days,  however,  his  mind  was  in 
a  most  melancholy  and  wandering  state,  and 
that,  of  course,  greatly  retarded  his  restora- 
tion to  convalescence.  In  vain  he  endea- 
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voured  to  iiiid  some  degree  of  consolation, 
and  to  banish  Phoebe  from  his  memory,  she 
was  constantly  present  to  his  imagination, 
haunting  him  day  and  night  like  a  phantom, 
and  torturing  his  brain  to  madness.  If 
sincere  penitence  could  make  any  atonement 
for  his  guilt,  surely  he  had  amply  rendered 
it,  but  still  he  continued  to  reproach  himself 
for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  her,  and  accused 
himself  of  being  a  villain  whom  all  must 
loathe  and  despise. 

He  sought  in  vain  to  find  one  extenuating 
feature  in  his  conduct  towards  that  beauteous 
being  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  betrayed  ;  but 
all  was  so  bad,  that  the  longer  he  reflected, 
the  more  severely  he  condemned  himself, 
and  the  more  accute  and  insupportable  be- 
came the  anguish  of  his  feelings. 

He  thought  of  her  as  the  happy  innocent 
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girl  which  she  was  when  he  unfortunately 
first  became  acquainted  with  her,  and  by  his 
base  artifices  and  deceptive  tongue,  lured 
her  away  from  the  path  of  duty  and  her 
home,  and  of  the  dreadful  consequences  that 
followed,  namely,  the  awful  death,  of  her 
poor  broken-hearted  mother — whose  mur- 
derer he  accused  himself  of  being — and  the 
bereavement  of  her  unfortunate  father's 
senses,  he  pictured  to  himself  the  terrible 
mental  and  bodily  sufferings  which  his  hap- 
less victim  must  subsequently  endure,  the 
fearful  blight  which  had  thus  fallen  upon  all 
her  hopes  and  prospects,  and  his  bitter  re- 
morse of  conscience  became  still  greater  than 
ever. 

•'  What  a  heartless  miscreant  must  I  have 
been,"  he  would  soliloquise  mournfully,  "  to 
act  a  pai't  of  such  consummate  villany  to- 
wards that  fair  and  gentle  being  whose  con- 
fidence I  had  won — seducing  her  affections 
from  him  on  whom  they  had  been  previously 
fixed,  and  who  was  so  well  worthy  of  her 
love — and  who  was  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice for  my  sake,  to  accomplish  my  base  pur- 
poses by  the  most  villanous  means,  and  then 
at  the  instigation  of  a  wretch — from  whom  I 
may  trace  all  the  errors,  or  rather  the  abomi- 
nable vices  of  which  I  have  been  guilty— to 
abandon  her  to  misery  and  shame.  Fool, 
too,  as  well  as  villain,  that  I  have  been,  to 
cast  from  me,  recklessly,  ruthlessly,  her  that 
might  and  would  have  been  to  me  the  source 
of  every  earthly  happiness ;  to  leave  to  all 
the  horrors  of  despair  one  who  was  prepared 
to  love  me  so  fondly,  and  in  whose  bright 
smiles  monarchs  might  have  felt  proud  to 
bask.  But  I  am  now  severely  though  justly 
punished,  and  my  own  accursed  guilt  has 
rendered  that  life  wretched  and  intolerable 
to  me,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  one 
of  uninterrupted  bliss.  I  feel  myself  a  guilty 
wretch  unfit  to  live,  and  yet  oh,  unfit  to  die." 

He  would  beat  his  breast  and  groan  aloud 
as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  was  able  to  tranquillise  his 
feelings. 

It  was  such  torturing  reflections  as  these 
which  almost  constantly  beseiged  his  mind, 
that,  as  we  have  before  observed,  naturally 
retarded  the  progress  of  his  recovery,  and 
rendered  the  most  unremitting  care  and  at- 
tention necessary,  but  at  last  the  efforts  of 
his  friends  succeeded,  and  he  was  so  far  re- 
stored as  not  only  to  be  able  to  leave  his  bed 
but  to  take  gentle  exercise  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  served  greatly  to  recruit  his 
strength,  and  in  a  few  days  more,  his  physi- 
cians pronounced  him  capable  of  being  re- 
moved by  easy  stages  to  London,  whither  he 
had  been  anxious  for  some  time  past  to 
return. 

The  preparations  for  the  journey  were 
quickly  made,  and  the  unfortunate  nobleman, 


accompanied  by  his  friends,  took  his  depar- 
ture without  delay,  and  in  due  course  arrived 
at  his  mansion  in  the  metropolis,  so  changed 
in  personal  appearance  from  long  bodily 
suffering  as  well  as  mental  anxiety,  that  it 
was  almost  difficult  for  even  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  and  acquaintances  to  recognise 
him,  though  he  had  the  sincere  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  of  all. 

He,  however,  felt  a  repugnance  for  societj'^, 
which  he  avoided  as  much  as  ]3ossibIe,  and 
kept  himself  almost  entirely  secluded,  brood- 
ing over  the  painful  events  of  the  past,  and 
at  times  abandoning  himself  to  despair. 

There  was  one  apartment  in  the  elegant 
mansion  of  Lord  Selborne,  which  was  fitted 
up  and  furnished  in  a  style  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  as  compared  with  the  others,  but 
which  was  the  favourite  room  of  his  lordship, 
and  which  can  be  easily  explained. 

In  this  apartment  there  was  a  painting 
executed  by  an  eminent  artist,  but  which 
was  usually  concealed  from  vulgar  gaze  by  a 
dark  guaze  curtain,  but  on  its  being  removed 
exhibited  to  the  view  that  which  could  not 
fail  to  rivet  the  attention,  and  excite  the 
most  unbounded  admiration. 

It  was  a  full  length  portrait  of  Phoebe,  so 
striking,  so  life-like,  ihat  the  beholder  might 
almost  imagine  that  it  breathed,  and  that 
the  lips  were  about  to  part  to  give  utterance 
to  some  observation.  The  likeness  was  per- 
fect, and  those  who  knew  the  beauteous 
original  might  persuade  themselves  that  she 
stood  again  before  them,  as  she  had  appeared  ^ 
in  those  days  ere  sorrow  had  become  known 
to  her,  when  her  heart  was  buoyant  with 
hope,  and  all  around  her  beamed  with  the 
bright  sunlight  of  happiness  and  content. 

The  portrait  had  been  painted  soon  after 
the  elopement  of  his  lordship  and  Phoebe  to 
London,  and  at  his  express  desire ;  she  was 
represented  in  her  rustic  dress,  and  in  all 
that  simplicity  of  appearance  and  modest 
beauty  as  when  she  was  first  introduced  to 
the  reader  at  the  commencement  of  our 
tale;  and  admirably  indeed  had  the  painter 
accomplished  his  task. 

The  reader  after  this  brief  explanation 
will  no  longer  wonder  that  the  room  which 
contained  so  great,  so  invaluable  a  treasure, 
should  now  be  the  favourite  resort  of  his 
lordship,  yet  what  bitter  feelings  of  anguish 
he  experienced  while  there,  we  need  scarcely 
attempt  to  describe. 

For  hours  together  he  would  kneel  in  con- 
templation of  this  beloved  resemblance  of 
her  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  wronged  and 
who  was  lost  to  him  for  ever,  and  most 
melancholy  were  the  lamentations  he  poured 
forth,  the  feelings .  of  regret  he  gave  utter- 
ance to,  and  the  bitter  reproaches  he  heaped 
upon  himself;  and  sometimes  he  was  so  far 
carried  away  by  his  feelings  that  his  brain 
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bocame  distracted  and  bewildered  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  said  or  did. 

In  fact,  he  would  gaze  at  that  portrait  till 
fancy  seemed  to  imbue  it  with  life,  and  he 
could  almost  persuade  himself  that  the  fair 
girl  stood  again  before  him,  in  all  her  early 
youth  and  beauty,  and  that  his  guilty  con- 
duct towards  her,  and  the  sufferings  he  had 
been  the  means  of  inflicting  ou  her,  was  but 
a  wild  delusion  of  the  senses,  some  tearful 
dream,  for  it  seemed  too  monstrous  for 
reality. 

But  from  such  thoughts  as  these  he  was 
too  soon  awakened  by  the  dreadful  truth, 
and  then  the  agony  of  his  grief,  and  the  bit- 
terness of  his  remorse  became  almost  too 
great  for  endurance. 

For  two  days  after  his  return  to  London, 
he  could  not  find  the  courage  to  enter  this 
apartment,  but  at  length  he  could  no  longer 
resist  the  impulse  to  do  so,  although  his 
medical  attendants  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences from  the  delicate  state  of  his  health, 
and  the  disorder  of  his  mind,  would  fain 
have  dissuaded  him  from  it,  but  their  argu- 
ments and  persuasions  were  entirely  without 
effect,  and  they  were  reluctantly  compelled 
to  abandon  them. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  an  irre- 
sistible sensation  of  awe  that  the  unfortu- 
nate nobleman  entered  the  room,  and  those 
feelings  were  increased  by  the  sombre  aspect 
which  everything  appeared  to  wear,  the  day 
being  remarkably  cheerless,  and  for  some 
minutes  he  stood  with  trembling  emotion 
before  the  portrait,  unable  to  draw  aside  the 
curtain  which  concealed  it,  fearful,  yet  anx- 
ious to  gaze  again  upon  those  beauteous  fea- 
tures as  they  had  at  first  won  his  ardent 
adijiiration,  and  inflamed  his  breast  with 
those  fatal  passions  that  had  been  productive 
of  so  many  misfortunes,  and  plunged  him 
so  deeply  into  crime. 

The  thoughts  that  crowded  upon  his  brain 
at  that  moment  tortured  and  bewildered  him 
and  almost  drove  him  to  madness,  and  for 
several  minutes  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  at- 
tempt to  conquer  his  emotions,  or  to  obtain 
anything  like  a  degree  of  composure. 

At  length,  after  a  powerful  effort,  he  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  venture  to  approach  the  pic- 
ture, and  having  with  a  trembling  hand 
withdrawn  the  curtain,  the  portrait  burst 
upon  bis  sight,  in  the  dim  light  which  en- 
tere:l  at  tlie  window,  with  an  effect  that 
startled  him,  and  filled  him  with  sensations 
of  awe  and  even  terror  that  almost  over 
powered  him,  and  from  which  for  a  short 
time  he  found  it  difficult  to  recover. 

To  his  disordered  imagination — worked 
ui)  as  it  was  to  the  higliest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment— the  portrait  seemed  to  frown  upon 
him,  and  the  features  to  undergo  so  terrible 
a  change  in  their  expression  that  he  almost 


feared  to  look  upon,  yet  could  not  remove 
his  eyes  from  them :  and  so  powerful  was 
this  impression,  that  he  trembled  with  fear, 
and  could  with  difficulty  persuade  himself 
that  it  M^as  not  the  living  form  of  his  hapless 
victim  that  stood  before  him,  or  that  he  could 
not  hear  those  withering  words  of  reproach 
escape  her  lips  which  he  knew  himself  so 
richly  to  deserve. 

For  some  minutes  he  stood  in  the  same 
fixed  attitude,  and  continued  to  gaze  with 
the  same  agitation  of  feelings,  the  same  sen- 
sation of  superstitious  dread,  created  by  his 
guilty  conscience,  and  from  which  he  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  arouse  himself.  All 
the  events  of  the  guilty  past  in  those  few 
minutes  rushed  with  tenfold  and  overwhelm- 
ing force  upon  his  memory,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  remorse  was  sufficient  to  hurry  him 
on  to  some  act  of  violence  in  the  phrenzy  of 
despair. 

At  last,  partially  aroused  to  recollection, 
he  clasped  his  hands  together,  with  a  burst 
of  convulsive  emotion,  and  sinking  on  his 
knees  before  the  portrait,  in  tones  of  melan- 
choly that  must  have  moved  any  one  to  pity 
who  heard  them,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Beauteous  resemblance  of  that  fair  and 
innocent  being  on  whom  I  have  inflicted 
wrongs  which  only  the  most  heartless  mis- 
creant could  be  guilty  of,  oh,  dare  I  gaze 
upon  it  without  madness  seizing  upon  my 
brain,  and  the  poignant  anguish  of  remorse 
driving  me  to  the  lowest  depths  of  despair? 
Can  my  lips  venture  to  give  utterance  to  one 
jorayer  for  forgiveness  for  guilt  so  monstrous 
that  it  is- sufficient  to  make  humanity  shud- 
der to  reflect  upon  it?  Yet  could  I  pour 
forth  my  very  soul,  relinquish  all  that  wealth 
and  title  have  bestowed  upon  me  to  make 
atonement,  and  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my 
repentance,  to  show  how  much  I  loathe  and 
despise  myself.  There  is  no  jDuuishment, 
however  severe,  which  I  do  not  deserve,  and 
to  which  I  would  not  submit  without  a  mur- 
mur, could  I  by  so  doing  recal  the  dreadful 
past,  and  hope  for  future  pardon.  But  no, 
it  is  useless  for  a  wretch  like  me  to  pray, 
supplication  or  remorse  cannot  obtain  me 
one  moment's  respite  from  those  terrible  suf- 
fering which  my  crimes  have  j  ustly  incurred 
and  which  must  pursue  me  to  destruction. 
Phoebe,  ill-fated  Phoebe,  the  betrayer  of 
your'  innocence,  the  inhuman  destroyer  of 
your  hopes  and  prospects,  dare  not,  must 
not  pray  for  that  forgiveness  which  outraged 
heaven  can  never  grant  him,  and  which 
every  sense  of  right  and  justice  denies  him." 

The  power  of  his  emotions  for  some 
minutes  choked  his  further  utterance,  and 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands  he  sobbed 
convulsively,  and  swayed  his  body  too  and 
fro  in  the  intensity  of  his  agony. 

At  last  he  again  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes 
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towards  the  portrait,  and  the  expression  of 
his  features  was  painful  in  the  extreme  and 
showed  the  maddening  anguish  of  the  tem- 
pest of  feelings  and  conflicting  passions  that 
racked  his  breast,  and  which  every  moment 
became  the  more  insupp(  rtable. 

"  Yes,  unfortunate  Phc  ebe,"  he  again  soli- 
loquised in  the  most  di.  mal  tones,  after  a 
jiause ;  "  even  so  fair  and  lovely,  as  you  are 
thus  represented,  were  you  when  I  first  be- 
held you;  fatal  moment,  and  yet  I  could  be 
monster  enough  to  seek  and  accomplish  the 
ruin  of  one  of  nature's  most  beauteous  works, 
and  consign  her  to  miserj'  and  shame  too 
terrible  even  to  think  of.  ( )h,  why  does  not 
this  stubborn  heart  break  a  t  the  fearful  re- 
collection ;  why  do  I  contini  \e  thus  longer  to 
live,  since  even  my  very  presence  among  my 
fellow  creatures  must  appear  to  be  contami- 
nation, and  I  dare  only  hope  for  scorn  and 
hatred  from  all  who  are  acquainted  with  my 
guilt,  and  which  is  stamped  in  unmistakeable 
characters  upon  my  brow.  I  could  weep 
tears  of  blood  in  the  sincerity  of  my  peni- 
tence, but  they  are  all  in  vain,  compunction 
comes  too  late,  and  the  curse,  the  terrrible 
retribution  of  offended  heaven  must  and  will 
continue  to  pursue  me  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  And  am  I  not  a  murderer,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  and  with  a  look  of  horror  and 
starting  to  his  feet,  trembling  in  every  limb 
as  the  dreadful  thought  forced  itself  upon  his 
brain ;  is  not  the  untimely  death  of  the  poor 
old  woman  upon  my  blackened  conscience  ? 
Oh,  yes,  it  was  my  atrocious  villany  that 
broke  her  heart,  and  the  doom  of  the  mur- 
derer too  surely  awaits  me.  Can  I  longer 
continue  to  live  to  endure  this  terrible  agony 
of  remorse  ?  Shall  I  continue  to  linger  on, 
a  curse  to  myself,  and  all  with  whom  I  come 
in  contact.  Oh,  why  was  my  worthless  life 
preserved  when  so  near  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed ?  Why  should  I  longer  hesitate,  when 
every  moment  the  dark  clouds  that  gather 
o'er  my  destiny  become  the  more  black  and 
threatening,  and  there  is  no  other  prospect 
left  for  me,  but  hourly  accumulating  misery." 

Again  the  wretched  nobleman  paused  to 
give  free  vent  to  his  feelings,  and  for  several 
minutes  they  were  of  that  agonising  and 
overwhelming  nature  that  it  was  not  without 
the  greatest  difficulty  he  was  enabled  to 
struggled  against  them  with  any  degree  of 
patience  or  fortitude. 

Still  he  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  portrait,  and  the  same  strange  impression 
which  had  at  first  taken  possession  of  him 
continued  to  be  stamped  upon  his  mind,  and 
so  strongly  had  it  now  wrought  upon  his 
imagination,  that  he  could  hardly  persuade 
himself  that  he  was  labouring  imder  a  delu- 
sion of  the  senses,  and  .,hat  the  eyes  of  the 
portrait  beamed  with  the  expression,  and  the 
bosom  heaved  with  the  breath  of  life,  and  he 


almost  expected  to  see  it  step  from  the  frame, 
and  standing  before  him  with  words  of  the 
bitterest  reproach  heap  her  mingled  curses 
upon  his  head.  Never  or  seldom  had  he  be- 
fore felt  such  a  strange  sensation  of  dread 
steal  over  him,  which  he  found  himself  quite 
incapable  of  resisting,  and  which  seemed  to 
gain  strength  every  minute. 

Unable  any  longer  to  support  the  feelings 
that  stole  over  his  senses,  and  seemed  to 
chill  the  very  blood  in  his  veins  with  horror, 
he  harshly  drew  the  curtain  again  across  the 
portrait,  and  with  a  cry  of  agony  which  he 
could  not  restrain,  and  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  ghastly  and 
frightful  object  from  his  sight,  he  rushed 
hastily  and  wildly  from  the  room,  and  enter- 
ing his  chamber  threw  himself  on  the  bed, 
where  his  excitement  continued  so  to  increase 
that  it  created  the  greatest  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  promptly  in  attend- 
ance upon  him. 

For  a  time  indeed  his  senses  appeared  to 
have  left  him,  and  it  was  evidently  not  safe 
to  leave  him  alone  for  a  moment,  lest  in  the 
phrenzy  of  his  feelings,  he  should  seek  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  himself. 

The  wild  ravings  and  lamentations  that 
escaped  his  lips  were  quite  pitiable  to  hear, 
and  those  who  attended  upon  him,  and  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  circum- 
stances of  his  history  could  not  but  deeply 
sympathise  with  him,  and  to  heartily  wish, 
although  it  was  most  improbable,  that  some- 
thing might  yet  occur  to  bring  about  recon- 
cilliation  between  himself  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Phoebe. 

The  terrible  ideas  which  his  disordered 
imagination  had  conjured  up  on  this  occa- 
sion, had  taken  such  an  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  Lord  Selborne,  that  he  suffered  a  painful 
relapse,  which  at  times  showed  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms,  acting  as  they  did  upon 
a  constitution  already  so  much  impaired  by 
long  saffering;  and  he  was  again  confined  to 
his  bed,  his  faculties  completely  prostrated, 
from  which  it  was  clear  to  his  medical  at- 
tendants that  it  would  require  both  time  and 
the  utmost  attention  to  revive  him 


CHAPTER  CXXV. 

OLD    SCENES    BEVISITED. 

Lord  Selborne  had  at  length  so  far  re- 
covered, that  he  was  again  enabled  to  leave 
his  couch,  but  his  system  had  received  so 
severe  a  shock  from  the  recent  events  that 
had  occurred  to  him,  that  it  was  melancholy 
to  observe  the  fearful  change  that  had  been 
wrought  in  his  manners  and  appearance,  and 
the  deep  depression  of  his  spirits,  sometimes 
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amounting  almost  to  insanity,  under  ^vhich 
he  laboured,  from  which  nothing  whatever 
seemed  capable  of  arousing  him  while  it  ad- 
mitted of  no  consolation. 

He  kept  himself  secluded  from  all  society, 
became  in  fact  a  complete  misanthrope, 
brooding  alone  upon  the  sorrows  of  his  past 
life,  and  never  ceasing  to  upbraid  himself 
for  that  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and 
which  had  been  productive  of  all  those 
miseries  he  now  endured,  and  which  it  seem- 
ed evident  must  ultimately  bring  him  to  a 
premature  grave.  He  was  restless  every- 
where, and  it  quickly  became  apparent  that 
London — although  he  no  longer  mingled  in 
its  noise  and  bustle — was  far  from  calculated 
to  ameliorate,  or  to  eflfect  a  favourable  change 
in  his  condition. 

The  physicians  again  advised  that  he 
should  seek  the  benefit  of  the  country  air, 
which  the  unhappy  nobleman  seized  upon 
with  avidity,  having  formed  the  desperate 
resolution  once  more  to  seek  out  Phoebe, 
and  to  obtain  her  forgiveness  or  perish  in 
her  presence,  for  without  that,  life  was  to 
him  no  longer  endurable. 

This  resolution  alarmed  his  friends,  for 
they  foresaw  too  plainly  the  dangerous  cona 
sequences  that  were  likely  to  ensue,  and 
would  fain  have  dissuaded  him  from  it,  but 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  and  he  could  not 
listen  to  their  advice  with  any  degree  of 
patience,  so  strong  was  the  hold  which  the 
idea  had  taken  of  his  mind,  and  so  fixed  was 
his  determination. 

Something  seemed  to  whisper  to  him  that 
this  time  his  efforts  would  prove  successful, 
and  that  Phoebe,  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  penitence,  would  yield  to  his  prayers 
and  supplications,  and  pronounce  that  word 
forgiveness,  which  could  he  but  once  hear 
proceed  from  her  lips,  he  thought  he  could 
be  prepared  to  die,  since  all  his  hopes  of 
further  happiness  were  at  an  end. 

Most  willingly  would  he  have  offered  her 
all  the  reparation  and  atonement  in  his 
power  by  making  her  his  wife,  but  under  all 
the  painful  and  revolting  circumstances  that 
had  taken  place,  he  felt  satisfied  that  Phoebe 
would  shudder  at  such  a  proposal,  and  would 
never  give  her  consent  to  become  the  bride 
of  that  man  who  had  so  cruelly  deceived 
her,  brought  shame  and  misery  upon  her, 
and  afterwards  abandoned  her  to  all  the 
horrors  of  her  fate,  and  to  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  the  pitiless  world. 

Besides  her  heait's  warmest  affectiens  were 
now  irrevocably  fixed  upon  Henry  Ashford, 
who  was  every  way  so  worthy  of  her,  and 
who  through  weal  and  woe — notwithstanding 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  once  deceived 
him,  and  the  terrible  disappointment  and 
anguish  of  mind  to  which  she  had  exposed 
him— had  so  fondly  and  so  firmly  proved  the 


fervour  and  sincerity  of  his  love ;  and  could 
he  from  motives  which  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  most  selfish,  seek  to  destroy  those 
golden  visions  of  future  happiness,  when 
the  present  clouds  of  sorrow  that  olDscured 
the  horizon  of  their  hopes  and  wishes  should 
have  dispersed,  in  which  they  had  so  long 
indulged?  No,  his  heart  revolted  at  the 
thought,  and  yet  he  could  not  but  feel  ^ 
bitter  pang  when  he  thought  of  the  beau- 
teous and  gentle  Phoebe,  with  whom  he 
might  have  been  so  happy  becoming  the 
wife  of  another. 

Alas,  what  a  treasure  had  he  ruthlessly 
cast  away,  and  now  how  terrible  was  the 
punishment  he  so  justly  experienced. 

These  thoughts  could  not  but  torture  and 
distress  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  banish 
them  from  his  mind. 

The  dark  hints  which  the  villain  Beaufort 
had  thrown  out  to  him  concerning  his  con- 
nection with  Phoebe,  and  which  he  was  per- 
fectly at  a  loss  completely  to  understand, 
frequently  recurred  to  his  memory,  and  be- 
wildered his  brain,  and  filled  him  with 
strange  doubts,  suspicious,  and  misgivings, 
for  which  he  was  at  a  loss  exactly  to  account, 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  there 
was  still  some  extraordinary  mystery  to  ex- 
plain which  time  alone  could  unravel,  but 
about  which  he  felt  the  greatest  anxiety. 

Nothing  being  able  to  dissuade  Lord  Sel- 
borne  from  the  course  he  had  resolved  upon, 
on  which  all  his  hopes,  anxieties  and  expec- 
tations were  fixed,  and  every  necessary  pre- 
paration having  been  made  for  the  journey, 
he  once  more  took  his  departui'e  from  Lon- 
don, in  a  private  travelling  carriage,  a(!com- 
panied  by  the  faithful  William,  who  from  his 
long  tried  services  and  fidelity  he  had  now 
learned  to  look  upon  more  as  a  friend  and 
companion  than  a  servant,  intending  to 
travel  slowly,  as  the  delicate  state  of  his 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  undergo 
any  great  exertion. 

As  they  proceeded  on  the  journey,  his 
lordship's  mind  alternated  between  hope  and 
fear,  and  he  endeavoured  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  painful  task  he  had  undertaken,  and 
which  it  would  require  all  his  energies  to 
accomplish.  He  pictured  to  himself  all  that 
was  likely  to  take  place  on  himself  and 
Phoebe  meeting  again,  and  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  with  the  greatest  anxiety, 
though  not  without  firmness  and  resolution ; 
for  to  remain  in  the  same  torturing  state  of 
suspense  he  had  so  long  endured,  was  worse 
than  the  most  terrible  certainty,  aye,  even 
worse  than  a  thousand  deaths;  for  to  live  in 
the  assurance  of  Phoebe's  continued  hatred 
was  insupportable,  and  he  could  not  bear 
even  to  think  upon  it  with  any  degree  of 
patience. 
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The  dreary  winter  season  had  passed  away, 
and  refreshing  spring  had  now  began  to  shed 
its  genial  influence  on  all  around,  clothing 
the  fields  and  meadows  in  their  brightest 
green,  and  imparting  to  the  smiling  lace  of 
all  bounteous  nature  the  most  cheerful  aspect. 
The  trees  put  forth  their  richest  foliage,  and 
song-birds  carroUed  forth  their  sweetest  notes 
from  every  bough.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  was  mild  and  healthy,  and  rendered  still 
more  sweet  and  pleasant  by  the  gentle 
showers  that  fell  at  intervals,  and  which  were 
in  such  wholesome  accordance  with  the 
season. 

The  health  of  Lord  Selborue  felt  the  most 
beneficial  effects  from  the  weather,  and  his 
spirits  as  he  proceeded  on  the  journey — 
which  was  performed  by  easy  stages — greatly 
revived. 

As  every  hour  brought  him  nearer  to  those 
scenes  for  ever  stamped  upon  his  recollection 
by  the  events  that  had  taken  place,  the  most 
conflicting  feelings  agitated  his  breast,  and 
he  fluctuated  between  sanguine  hope,  and 
the  most  abject  fear. 

Since  the  last  time  he  had  seen  our  heroine 
what  extraordinary  changes  might  have  taken 
place  ;  sorrow  which  had  so  long  been  com- 
mitting its  fearful  ravages  on  the  unfortunate 
girl's  constitution,  had  not  unhkely  accom- 
plished its  fatal  task,  and  she  might  be  no 
more,  and  thus  all  his  hopes  of  convincing 
her  of  his  penitence,  the  bitter  remorse  that 
stung  his  soul,  and  of  obtaining  her  forgive- 
ness, would  be  for  ever  annihilated.  But 
there  was  something  so  torturing,  so  insup- 
portable in  that  thought,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  banish  it  as  soon  as  it  had  occurred  to 
him. 

"  I  am  prepared  for  almost  anything  but 
that,"  he  soliloquised,  "  to  receive  the  dread- 
ful intelligence  that  Phoebe  had  died  oi'  a 
broken-heart,  and  probably  with  her  dying 
breath  invoking  a  curse  upon  my  head,  would 
be  madness.  Oh,  God;  I  implore  you  to 
avert  so  awful  a  calamity  ;  suffer  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  of  my  cruelty  to  live,  to  tri- 
umph over  all  the "  manifold  sorrows  with 
which  she  has  been  so  unjustly  afflicted,  and 
to  be  rewarded  lor  the  unexampled  fortitude 
with  which  she  has  endured  them,  by  every 
future  happiness.  Let  me,  I  again  beseech 
You,  but  live  to  hear  the  word  pardon  pro- 
nounced by  her  lips,  and  I  can  die  content." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  wretched 
Lord  Selborne,  as  he  jDroceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney, and  at  almost  every  turn  of  the  vehicle 
which  conveyed  him,  and  which  had  now 
arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Phoebe's  once  happy  home, 
some  fresh  object  arose  to  his  view  remind- 
ing him  of  circumstances  that  brought  with 
the  recollection  the  most  painful  feelings  of 
sorrow,  regret,  and  bitter  self-reproach,  and 


kept  his  mind  in  a  continual  state  of  agi- 
tation. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  beautiful 
day  that  the  chaise  containing  his  lordship 
came  within  sight  of  the  cottage  which  had 
been  the  birth"j)lace,  and  that  in  which  all 
the  early  sunny  days  of  happiness  were 
passed,  of  Phoebe  Mayfleld,  and  the  varied 
emotions  that  agitated  his  breast  on  again 
beholding  it,  the  bright  but  sorrowful  re- 
membrances it  awakened,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  Its  appearance  so  like  what  it 
had  been  at  the  time  of  his  fatal  connection 
with  Phoebe,  and  till  after  he  had  been  the 
guilty  cause  of  her  abandoning  it,  and  her 
aged  parents,  struck  him  most  forcibly,  and 
caused  him  the  greatest  anguish  of  mind. 

Alas,  what  a  fearful  change  had  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  dream,  how  terrible  were 
the  events  his  guilty  conduct  had  brought 
about,  he  shrunk  from  the  contemplation, 
and  again  he  heaped  upon  himself  the  bit- 
terest reproaches. 

Once  more  the  scene  outside  that  rustic 
dwelling  on  the  fatal  evening  of  the  elope- 
ment, rushed  still  more  vividly  upon  his  re- 
collection than  ever,  and  almost  overwhelm- 
ed him  with  its  effect,  and  unable  longer  to 
gaze  upon  a  scene  with  which  he  was  so  im- 
mediately and  painfully  associated,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  vehicle  to  be  driven  hastily  on, 
and  then  pressing  his  hands  upon  his  fore- 
head, he  became  for  a  few  minutes  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  bewildering  and  dismal 
reflections  that  racked  his  brain. 

The  old  village  churchyard,  and  the 
Hazel  Dell,  were  each  passed  in  their  turn, 
and  gave  rise  to  thoughts  in  the  mind  of 
Lord  Selborne  which  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  describe,  and  after  driving  hastily  through 
the  village  of  Dewsbury,  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  iun  where  he  had  betore 
been  accommodated  on  several  occasions, 
and  where  he  proposed  to  remain  during  his 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  he  had 
apprized  the  landlord  by  letter,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  a  wish  to  remain  incognito. 


CHAPTER  CXXVL 

THE   AFFECTING-   INTERVIEWi 

Lord  Selborne  passed  a  restless  night,  for 
his  mind  was  in  a  feverish  state  of  excite- 
ment, occupied  as  it  was  with  the  form  of 
Phoebe,  and  the  delicate  and  important  de- 
sign he  had  in  view.  He  continued  to  waver 
between  hope,  and  fear,  and  irresolution, 
and  at  times  such  feelings  of  dread  came 
over  him,  that  he  was  half  inclined  to  aban- 
don all  thoughts  of  seeking  the  interview  he 
had  travelled   so  far  to  obtain,  but  which 
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he  feared  was  only  doomed  to  end  in  disap" 
IjoiniuiGot. 

How  could  he  venture  to  appear  before 
his  unfortunate  victim  again  after  what  had 
passed  between  them  at  their  last  meeting? 
The  disgust  with  which  she  had  evidently- 
viewed  him,  and  the  bitter,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
merited  reproaches  she  had  heaped  upon 
his  head?  Could  he  hope  that  anything  he 
might  now  argue  would  move  her  to  pity 
and  forgiveness?  Ah,  no,  the  wounds  he 
had  inflicted  upon  her  were  too  deep  ever  to 
heal,  and  he  dared  not  look  forward  to  any- 
thing but  her  scorn  and  loathing;  she  could 
never  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  protesta- 
tions after  the  villanous  part  he  had  played 
towards  her;  his  appeals  to  her,  however 
eloquent  and  persuasive  they  might  be, 
could  only  excite  her  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion, for  it  was  but  too  certain  that  she  must 
long  since  have  closed  her  heart  against  him, 
and  it  was  little  short  of  madness  in  him  to 
suppose  that  he  could  make  the  least  favour- 
able impression  upon  her, 

"  Presumptuous  idiot  that  I  must  be,"  he 
soliloquised,  as  the  first  night  of  his  arrival 
at  the  inn  he  tossed  restlessly  about  on  his 
bed,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring  his 
mind  to  any  degree  of  tranquillity,  "  pre- 
sumptuous idiot  that  I  must  be  to  encourage 
such  wild  thoughts  and  expectations  as  those 
that  have  brought  me  hither,  for  a  moment. 
Must  she  not  view  me  even  with  increased 
disgust  and  hatred,  to  behold  me  again  enter 
into  her  presence,  as  if  to  awaken  thoughts 
and  reminiscences,  that  might  otherwise  by 
this  time  begin  to  slumber,  and  to  add  to 
the  misery  it  has  long  been  her  fate  to  have 
to  endure.  Can  I  forget  her  withering  words 
and  looks  at  our  last  meeting,  and  can  I 
have  become  so  completely  insensible  to 
every  feeling  of  shame  as  to  dare  to  en- 
counter them  again?  Oh,  no,  1  cannot,  I 
cannot.  Phoebe,  ill-fated  Phoebe,  I  have 
no  hope  of  your  forgiveness,  and  I  feel  my- 
self a  wretch  accursed  of  heaven  and  man." 
He  paused,  for  the  intense  feelings  of 
emotion  which  those  reflections  created  over- 
powered him,  and  for  a  time  choked  his  ut- 
terance. He  continued  to  press  his  hands 
upon  his  aching  temples,  and  for  a  time  to 
abandon  himself  entirely  to  all  the  anguish 
of  despair. 

"But  shall  I  after  all  the  resolutions  I 
have  formed,  and  the  trouble  I  have  taken," 
heat  last  resumed,  as  a  faint  ray  of  hope 
again  dawned  upon  his  mind,  "  thus  aban- 
don that  design  upon  which  my  whole  soul 
had  rested,  and  resign  myself  to  that  fate  of 
wretchedness  and  gnawing  anguish  which  I 
feel  to  be  no  longer  endurable?  Shah  I 
continue  to  linger  on  in  this  perpetual  state 
of   doubt  and  suspense,  than  which  e'en 


death  would  be  far  more  preferable  ?  By 
heaven,  I  cannot,  I  will  not.  No,  Phoebe 
let  whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  even 
though  your  looks  and  words  should  stretch 
me  a  corpse  at  your  feet,  I  will  again  behold 
you,  humble  myself  to  the  most  abject  state 
in  your  presence,  to  try  to  convince  you  of 
the  sincerity  of  my  remorse,  , and  receive  the 
assurance  of  your  forgiveness,  or  your  curses 
upon  my  head.  Even  the  worst  result  can- 
not be  half  so  bad  as  the  misery  I  now  en- 
dure. My  determination  is  now  fixed,  and 
nothing  can  move  me  from  it.  Kind  heaven, 
give  me  strength  and  fortitude  to  accomplish 
my  task  as  becomes  a  man." 

Having  thus  come  to  a  determination,  he 
became  more  calm,  and  tried  to  look  forward 
to  the  issue  with  hope  and  confidence. 

But  still  there  were  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  design 
which  he  hardly  knew  how  to  surmount. 
The  interview  with  Phoebe  must  take  place 
when  she  was  alone,  and  how  that  could  be 
contrived  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  and 
he  racked  his  brain  to  little  or  no  pui'pose  to 
hit  upon  a  plan. 

At  one  time  he  thought  of  forwarding  to 
her  a  letter,  couched  in  the  most  persuasive 
language  which  his  feelings  would  dictate, 
and  imploring  her  to  grant  him  one  last  in- 
terview, herself  appointing  a  place  where 
they  could  meet  without  any  fear  of  inter- 
ruption. 

But  that  idea  he  quickly  I'ejected  as  com- 
pletely hopeless,  for  it  appeared  to  him  cer- 
tain that  so  far  from  our  heroine  acceding  to 
his  request,  she  would  only  receive  the  letter 
which  contained  it  with  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion, and  instantly  communicate  the  same  to 
Henry  Ashford  and  his  sister,  the  result  of 
which  he  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  en- 
deavour to  meet  her  as  it  were  by  accident, 
and  that  wish  he  could  only  hope  to  gratify 
by  keeping  a  strict  watch  upon  the  farm  and 
the  neighbourhood,  taking  care  to  avoid  any 
other  person  who  might  recognise  him,  and 
thus  frustrate  his  plans  altogether. 

Having  thus  decided,  his  lordship  became 
more  calm  and  resolute,  but  awaited  the 
time  to  arrive  when  the  opportunity  he 
sought  might  present  itself,  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  and  impatience. 

The  sun  was  just  declining  behind  the 
western  hills,  on  the  second  day  after  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Selborne  at  the  inn,  when, 
having  mustered  up  all  the  firmness  he 
could,  and  endeavouring  to  prepare  himseli 
for  the  worst,  should  he  be  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  interview  he  sought,  he  left  the 
house,  and,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  saun- 
tered slowly  along  m  the  direction  of  the 
farm,  every  now  and  then  looking  cautiously 
back  to  see  that  no  one  was  watchmg  him. 
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The  nature  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  min- 
gled hopes  and  fears  that  occupied  his  mind 
at  that  time  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to 
describe;  but  his  determination  remained 
unchanged,  and  something  seemed  to  whisper 
to  him  and  encourage  him  with  the  idea  that 
the  result  would  prove  more  favourable  than 
he  had  at  first  imagined,  and  he  gradually 
became  calm  and  even  hopeful. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  the  fine 
rural  scenery  by  which  Lord  Selborne  found 
himself  surrounded,  had  seldom  appeared  to 
greater  advantage  than  it  did  at  that  time 
beneath  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  as  it 
sunk  to  rest  in  the  western  horizon.  Every- 
thing at  that  peaceful  hour  was  calculated  to 
tranquillise  the  feelings,  and  his  lordship  was 
not  without  experiencing  its  genial  influence, 
but  still  his  anxiety  of  mind,  as  might  be 
naturally  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
remained  unabated,  and  he  wavered  between 
doubt  and  apprehension. 

Every  spot  of  the  ground  he  traversed 
was  vividly  impressed  upon  his  recollection, 
and  many  were  the  events  that  it  recalled  to 
his  mind,  and  many  a  pang  did  those  re- 
membrances cause,  many  a  sigh  of  sorrowful 
regret  did  they  elicit  from  him,  and  fre- 
quently was  he  compelled  to  pause  to  arrange 
his  thoughts,  and  compose  himself. 

Again  with  a  throbbing  heart,  and  looking 
cautiously  around  to  see  that  no  one  was 
watching  him — though  he  scarcely  knew  why 
he  should  excite  any  curiosity — and  at  length 
passing  round  the  foot  of  a  hill — where 
Phoebe,  he  was  well  aware,  had  often  gam- 
bolled in  her  innocent  days  of  happy  child- 
hood— he  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  the 
farm,  and  was  immediately  brought  to  a 
stand-still  by  the  thoughts  that  crowded  upon 
him.  With  eager  eyes  he  gazed  upon  it,  and 
when  he  reflected  that  it  now  formed  the 
peaceful  home  of  Phoebe  under  the  protection 
of  her  lover,  and  that  that  lover  was  in  all 
probability  destined  to  become  her  husband, 
the  most  torturing  emotions  agitated  his 
breast  with  which  he  could  not  help  mingling 
one  of  jealousy,  but  in  which  he  quickly 
checked  and  reproved  himself. 

"  Dare  I,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  *'  envy 
that  man  the  happiness  in  store  for  him,  of 
which  I  villainously  sought  to  deprive  him 
for  ever,  after  his  noble  constancy  and  de- 
votion to  that  fair  being  of  whom  he  is  so 
worthy,  and  for  whom  he  has  endured  so 
much,  remaining  true  to  her  through  every 
adversity,  and  throwing  around  her  the 
shield  of  his  protection,  when  she  was  cruelly 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  must  have 
perished.  Oh,  I  must  still  remain  a  villain, 
even  for  an  instant  to  entertain  such  a 
thought.  Henry  Ashford,  I  keenly  feel  my 
own  humiliation,  and  how  much  you  are  my 
superior  in  every  virtue  and  manly  principle." 


Again,  he  anxiously  looked  towards  the 
farm,  as  he  thus  spoke,  but  did  not  venture 
to  approach  it  nearer,  lest  he  should  be  seen 
by  those  whom  he  feared  to  meet,  namely, 
Henry  Ashford  and  his  sister. 

But  was  Phoebe  at  that  time  in  the  house  ? 
As  the  evening  was  now  far  advancing,  it 
was  not  at  all  likely  that  she  was,  and  if  so, 
there  was  an  end  to  his  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions on  that  occasion,  for  it  was  certain  that 
he  could  not  have  an  opportunity  of  behold- 
ing her,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling 
dispirited  and  disappointed,  and  turned 
slowly  and  somewhat  reluctantly  away  from 
the  spot. 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  my  wishes  being 
gratified,"  he  said,  "  and  I  must  be  mad  to 
encourage  such  a  wild  and  improbable  idea. 
For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  I  must 
abandon  it,  and  return  to  the  inn ;  but  to- 
morrow I  will  resume  my  anxious  watching, 
at  a  more  seasonable  time,  and  with  the  fond 
hope  that  my  wishes  may  not  be  disap- 
pointed. Phoebe,  unfortunate  Phoebe,  your 
guilty  betrayer  cannot  rest,  until  he  has  once 
more  beheld  you,  and  thrown  himself  in 
humble  supplication  and  remorse  at  your 
feet." 

With  a  heavy  sigh,  he  slowly  retraced  his 
steps  towards  the  inn  by  the  way  he  had 
come,  indulging  in  thoughts,  the  nature  of 
which  the  reader  will  be  fully  able  to  under- 
stand. 

The  beauty  of  the  evening  was  now  in- 
creased by  the  chaste  light  of  the  moon, 
which  had  arisen,  and  was  shining  brightly 
over  the  romantic  and  tranquil  scene,  im- 
parting a  cheerful  aspect  to  the  picturesque 
and  extensive  landscape  which  was  spread 
before  the  admiring  eyes  of  Lord  Selbourne, 
who,  for  the  moment,  forgot  his  soitows  in 
the  contemplation  of  nature's  lovely  works. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  started,  and  a 
tremulous  feeling  Ciame  over  hioL,  as  he  be- 
held at  a  short  distance,  a  female  form  ap- 
proaching, tripping  lightly  over  the  green 
sward,  and  every  now  and  then  looking  back, 
as  though  she  was  fearful  that  some  one  was 
following  her. 

The  heart  of  Lord  Selbourne  beat  vio- 
lently, and  his  agitation  increased  every  mo- 
ment. He  drew  aside,  and  stood  in  a  con- 
venient spot,  where  he  might  observe  her  as 
she  passed,  without  being  noticed  himself. 

She  approached  nearer,  and,  as  she  did  so, 
and  he  had  a  more  distinct  view  of  her  per- 
son, his  feelings  became  the  more  excited, 
and  he  could  not  help  trembling  with  min- 
gled hope  and  fear,  for  there  was  something 
in  that  graceful  and  sylph-like  form  (for  she 
was  not  near  enough  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguish her  features),  which  appeared 
strikingly  famiUar  to  him,  and  he  could  act 
remove  his  eyes  for  an  instant  from  her. 
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Nearer   slie   approaclied,  and  at  length 


arrived  at  witJiin  only  a  few  paces  of  where 
his  lordship  had  concealed  himself. 

There  she  made  a  sudden  pause,  probably 
to  take  breath  from  the  speed  with  which 
she  had  walked,  no  doubt  with  the  anxiety 
to  reach  home  before  the  evening  had  much 
further  advanced. 

The  position  in  which  she  stood  was 
nearly  opposite  to  him,  and  her  features 
were  therefore  clearly  revealed  to  him  in 
the  moonlight. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
feelings  of  the  agitated  nobleman,  but  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment  half  escaped 
him  as  he  gazed  upon  that  pale  but  beau- 
teous face,  for  it  was  poor  Phoebe, — and 
the  hopes  he  had  formed  were  thus  realized. 
No.  56. 


much  sooner,  and  in  a  manner  that  he  had 
least  expected. 

He  drew  himself  back, — he  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe ; — he  could  not  move, — 
he  was  rivetted  to  the  spot ; — but  he  could 
not  remove  his  eyes  from  that  lovely  coun- 
tenance, and  his  heart  palpitated  so  violent- 
ly against  his  side,  that  it  seemed  as  though 
it  would  bixrst  its  tenement. 

Another  instant,  and  Phoebe  moved 
away,  and  passed  so  close  to  where  Lord 
Selborne  was  standing,  that  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  she  could  do  so  without 
observing  him. 

His  Lordship's  emotions  now  increased, 
and  it  was  not  Avithout  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty that  he  could  control  them  within  the 
bounds  of  reason.  Yet  all  his  faculties, 
his   energies  for  the  time  being,  seemed 
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suspended, — liis  brain  was  bewildered,  and 
lie  was  unable  to  move  from  the  spot  on 
wliich  lie  was  standing,  or  attempt  to  follow 
lier,  altliougb  sbe  was  fast  receding  from 
liis  siglit,  and  tkat  interview  lie  was  so 
ansious  for,  on  wbicli  all  bis  bopes  rested, 
and  wbicb  be  bad  travelled  so  far  to  obtaia 
would  be  lost  to  bim,  and  anotber  sucb  an 
opportunity  might  never  present  itself. 

Aroused  into  action  by  these  thoughts, 
and  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  determination, 
he  suddenly  rushed  from  the  place  of  his 
concealment,  and  followed  her  in  breathless 
haste,  for  she  had  already  got  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  it  seemed  at  first  doubtful 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  overtake  her. 

She  heard  his  footsteps,  and  looking  back, 
was  evidently  alarmed,  for  she  redoubled 
her  speed,  making  her  way  towards  the 
farm. 

"  Phoebe  !  much  wronged  Phoebe !"  ex- 
claimed the  unhappy  nobleman,  worked  up 
to  a  pitch  of  distraction  by  the  excitement 
and  agony  of  his  feelings, — "  ia  mercy  stop, 
and  grant  but  a  few  words  to  the  miserable 
being,  the  author  of  all  your  misfortunes, 
and  who  is  driven  to  madness  by  the 
agonies  of  remorse,  and  the  frenzy  of 
despair  !  Phoebe !  oh  for  the  lore  of  heaven 
hear  me." 

She  did  hear  him  ;  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice  seemed  to  strike  upon  her  ears  with 
overwhelming  elfect.  Hastily  she  turned 
her  gaze  towards  him, — uttered  a  cry  of 
mingled  surprise  and  anguish,  and  seemed 
ia  a  moment  paralyzed  to  the  spot. 

With  frantic  haste  Lord  Selborne  darted 
forward,  and  throwing  himself  at  her  feet, 
looked  up  in  her  face  with  such  a  mingled 
expression  of  sorrow,  supplication,  and 
despair,  that  it  was  suiEcient  to  excite  the 
deepest  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  the  be- 
holder, and  for  the  moment  to  drown  all 
recollection  of  the  errors  of  which  he  bad 
been  guilty  of,  and  the  bitter  wrongs  he 
had  inflicted  upon  the  fair  being  before 
whom  he  now  knelt,  and  would  willingly 
have  resigned  wealth,  title,  nay  even  life 
itself  to  obtain  her  forgiveness. 

For  a  few  moments  the  seducer  and  his 
victim  continued  to  gaze  at  each  other  with 
looks  of  distraction,  unable  to  utter  a  word, 
and  their  quivering  lips  and  trembling 
limbs  sufficiently  showing  the  terrible  and 
almost  insupportable  agony  of  their  feelings. 

At  length  Lord  Selborne,  having  again 
fixed  upon  her  a  look  of  the  most  earnest 
supplication,  ventured  to  take  her  band, 
and  endeavour  to  raise  it  to  bis  lips,  but 
with  an  expression  of  disgust,  in  which  one 
of  abhorrence  seemed  mingled,  Phoebe 
hastily  withdrew  it,  and  retired  back  a  few 


paces,  although  she  was  evidently  unable  to 
leave  the  spot  altogether. 

"Phoebe,"  at  length  exclaimed  bis  lord- 
ship, in  a  voice  of  the  greatest  emotion,  and 
still  remaining  in  the  same  humble  and 
suppliant  posture,  "unfortunate  Phoebe, 
with  a  bursting  heart,  and  feelings  wrought 
to  despair,  once  more  I  venture  into  your 
presence  to  pour  forth  the  anguish  of  my 
remorse, — to  assure  you,  by  all  my  hopes 
here  and  hereafter,  of  the  sincerity  of  my 
repentance,  and  implore  your  forgiveness, — 
X ■ 

"Hold,  my  lord,"  interrupted  Phoebe, 
with,  a  look  of  scorn,  while  indignation 
flashed  from  her  eyes ;  "your  words  make 
no  impression  on  the  mind  of  Phoebe  May- 
field,  but  to  excite  her  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence. They  are  bitter  mockery  to  mine 
ears,  as  the  sight  of  one  whose  villany  so 
cruelly  destroyed  aU  my  bopes,  and  brought 
me  to  misery,  disgrace,  and  shame.  Dare 
you  venture  to  gaze  upon  the  poor  confiding 
girl  whose  innocence  you  so  ruthlessly  and 
so  recklessly  betrayed,  and  then  abandoned 
her  to  all  the  horrors  of  her  wretched  fate. 
Dare  you  appeal  to  her  for  pity  and  for- 
giveness, whose  heart  you  have  nearly 
broken  ?  Think  of  my  aged  mother,  whom 
your  base  conduct  brought  to  a  premature 
grave, — remember  my  poor  afllicted,  grey- 
headed father,  whose  reason  you  have  for 
ever  unseated,  and  oh !  may  your  punish- 
ment be  all  that  your  crimes  so  justly 
merit.  But  why  do  I  deign  to  speak  to  you? 
Begone,  and  never  more  disgust  me  with 
your  hated  presence !" 

Lord  Selborne  groaned  aloud  in  the  in- 
supportable agony  of  his  sotd,  and  clasping 
his  hands  together  vehemently,  stdl  con- 
tinued to  gaze  at  her  with  looks  of  suppli- 
cation and  despair.  Every  word  that  she 
had  uttered  went  like  a  dagger  to  his  heart, 
for  he  felt  most  keenly  how  richly  he 
merited  the  bitterest  reproaches  she  could 
heap  upon  him ;  and  in  the  torture  and  dis- 
traction of  his  feelings  he  knew  not  what 
to  say,  or  how  to  act. 

Phoebe  fixed  upon  him  one  more  look 
of  withering  contempt  and  detestation, 
and  without  condescending  to  utter  another 
word,  she  was  about  to  hurry  from  the 
spot,  when  the  unhappy  nobleman  worked 
up  to  a  complete  state  of  frenzy,  hastily 
rising  from  his  knees,  and  rushing  towards 
her,  and  throwing  one  arm  round  her 
waist,  he  forcibly  detained  her. 

"  Phoebe  I"  he  ejaculated,  in  a  voice  that 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  convince 
her  of  the  truth  of  his  words,  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance,  "  despair  emboldens 
me,  and  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  leave  me 
thus,  or  tiU  you  have  listened  to  all  that 
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fclie  insiipportable  anguisli  of  my  feelings 
prompts  me  to  say.  Oh,  can  you  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  my  words ;  and  not  spare 
me  some  portion  of  your  pity  in  the  midst 
of  your  reproaches,  which  with  the  most 
poignant  feelings  of  sorrow  and  regret  I 
own  are  too  justly  merited  ?  Look  on 
this  careworn  countenance,  this  emaciated 
form,  and  behold  the  ravages  of  remorse 
and  anxiety  of  mind;  mark  the  fearful 
punishment  to  which  I  have  been  subjected, 
and  at  which  I  murmur  not,  (for  I  know 
that  I  deserve  it  all),  could  I  but  move 
to  pity,  and  receive  your  forgiveness. 
IS'ay,  turn  not  away  from  me  with  that 
look  of  scorn,  for  desperation  urges  me 
on,  and  you.  must  and  shall  listen  to  me. 
oh,  how  shall  I  depicture  to  you  the  horrible 
sufferings  I  have  endured  since  that  fatal 
night  when  you  quitted  my  home,  and " 

"  Aye,"  interrupted  our  heroine,  with  an 
expression  of  increased  scorn,  disgust,  and 
hatred;  "you  do  well  to  remind  me  of 
that  dreadful  night,  when  your  villany  was 
unmasked,  and  I  was  driven  forth  from 
your  princely  mansion,  where  I  had  pre- 
viously imagined  myself  to  reign  as  supreme 
mistress,  to  wander  in  the  bitter  frost  and 
snow,  without  one  friend  or  protector ; — 
without  a  place  of  shelter  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  with  no  other  companion 
than  the  horror  of  my  own  thoughts.  Think 
of  the  fearful  sufferings  I  that  night  ex- 
perienced, and  those  which  I  have  since 
had  to  endure,  and  if  you  have  one  spark 
of  proper  feeling  left,  learn  to  despise  and 
hate  yourself  for  the  black-hearted  villany 
of  which  you  have  been  guilty,  and  which 
was  the  cause  of  inflicting  every  misery 
upon  me  whose  only  fault  was  in  placing 
too  much  confidence  in  the  false  vows  you 
uttered,  and  in  sacrificing  everything  that 
should  have  been  most  precioiis  to  her  in 
existence,  for  your  sake.  Release  me,  my 
lord,  your  very  touch  is  now  contamination, 
your  presence  hateful  and  revolting  to  me. 
E,elease  me,  I  say,  I  will  no  longer  be 
detained." 

She  endeavoured  to  disengage  herself 
from  his  arms  as  she  thus  spoke,  but  lord 
Selborne,  still  more  powerfully  excited  than 
before,  prevented  her,  retaining  his  hold, 
and  continuing  to  appeal  to  her  pity  and 
mercy,  by  looks  of  the  deepest  anguish  and 
supplication, 

"Unfortunate,  deeply  injured  Phoebe," 
he  ejaculated;  "this  is  the  last  time 
that  I  will  venture  to  intrude  upon  you, 
and  again  I  implore  you  to  listen  to  me, 
and  not  to  drive  me  entirely  to  despair. 
With  feelings  of  the  most  indescribable 
shame  and  bitter  self  reproach  do  I 
acknowledge  my  guilt,  the  wrongs  I  have 


inflicted  on  you.  But  never  was  penitence 
more  sincere,  remorse  more  keen  and 
torturing  than  that  which  now  I  feel, 
and  for  so  long  have  been  enduring. 
AH  the  tortures  of  perdition  have  pursued 
me,  driving  me  to  madness  and  despair. 
Surely  no  poor  guilty  wretch  could  have 
suffered  more  than  I  have  done,  and  life 
has  become  an  insupportable  burthen  to 
me.  The  most  horrible  thoughts  have 
constantly  racked  my  brain  by  day,  and 
fearful  visions  have  haunted  my  imagination 
by  night.  Your  form,  Phoebe,  has  never 
been  absent  from  my  sight  even  for  a 
moment ;  your  looks  of  anguish  and  of 
withering  reproach  have  ever  been  fixed 
upon  me,  and  the  mournful  tones  of  your 
voice  have  constantly  reverberated  in  my 
ears.  A  curse,  a  damning  curse  has  pursued 
me,  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
means  of  escaping.  But,  oh,  what  sacrifice 
is  there  that  I  would  not  freely,  gladly 
make,  in  atonement  for  the  crimes  I  have 
committed,  and  to  gain  even  a  brief 
respite  from  sufferings  which  ha,ve  become 
almost  to  dreadful  to  bear  ?  Hear  me 
Phoebe,  in  mercy  hear  me;  if  wrath 
can  make  reparation  for  the  injuries  I  have 
done  you,  the  unmerited  sufferings  I 
have  inflicted  upon  you,  it  is  your's.  I 
am  ready  to  lay  my  fortune  at  your 
feet,  to  resign  everything  to  you,  and 
hiding  myself  from  human  sight,  flying 
from  all  society,  pass  the  few  remaining 
years  that  I  may  be  allotted  to  live  in 
solitude  and  repentance.  Let  me  then 
but  hear  that  blessed  forgiveness  pronounced 
by  your  lips,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
be  content  if  not  happy.  You  will  not, 
you  cannot  refuse  me,  Phoebe ;  your 
gentle  nature  will  not  permit  you  to  do 
so,  and  here  on  my  knees  I  again  implore 
you." 

"No  more,  my  lord,"  returned  Phoebe, 
the  same  expression  of  scorn  and  hatred 
marking  her  features ; — "  you  sue  in  vain ; 
I  am  no  longer  to  be  blinded  and  deceived 
by  your  vows  and  protestations.  Forgive- 
ness ! — dare  you  ask  it  of  her  whom  you 
seduced  from  every  earthly  happiness,  and, 
having  accomplished  the  object  of  your  base 
designs,  plunged  remorselessly  into  guilt 
and  misery  ?  Shameless  effrontery ! — even 
the  very  sight  of  me  should  wither  your 
guilty  soul,  and  drive  you  to  madness. 
Oh,  my  lord,  shall  I  recal  to  your  memory 
the  world  of  uninterrupted  happiness  and 
content,  in  which  the  humble,  but  innocent 
peasant  girl  moved  when  she  first  unfortu- 
nately became  acquainted  with  you  ? — Shall 
I  remind  you  of  the  scenes  of  joy,  of  earthly 
bliss  in  which  she  ever  mingled,  a  stranger 
to  every  care  and  sorrow  ? — Oh,  how  bright 
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was  the  sunsMne  wMcli  tlien  illumined  her 
path ;  how  radiant  the  smUes  which  every- 
thing in  nature  seemed  to  beam  upon  her. 
She  had  doting  aged  parents  then,  who 
placed  every  confidence  in  her  innocence 
and  virtue,  and  would  have  laid  down  their 
very  lives  sooner  than  have  been  the  means 
of  causing  her  one  pang  of  sorrow.  Where 
are  those  aged  and  affectionate  parents  now? 
One  calmly  sleeps  beneath  the  yew-tree  in 
the  old  churchyard,  to  which  her  wretched 
daughter's  infamy  consigned  her — the  other 
is  a  wretched  lunatic,  who  never  utters  that 
daughter's  name  without  coupling  it  with 
a  curse  I — And  'tis  you,  you  who  now  dare 
to  seek  my  forgiveness,  who  have  been  the 
base,  the  cruel  cause  of  all  this ! — Oh,  Grod ! 
oh,  Grod ! — recollection  harrows  up  my  very 
soul,  and  hurries  me  on  to  madness !" 

A  ghastly  paleness  overspread  her  fea- 
tures as  she  thus  spoke,  her  limbs  trembled 
convulsively,  her  brain  turned  giddy,  she 
fainted,  overcome  by  the  excitement  of  her 
feelings,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth 
had  not  the  distracted  nobleman  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  where  he  supported  her, 
his  mind  so  bewildered  and  agitated  that  he 
was  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  and  scarcely 
knew  what  he  did. 


CHAPTEE  CXXVII. 

THE   RESULT   OF   THE   INTEEVIEW. 

But  when  Lord  Selborne  was  once  more 
awakened  to  consciousness,  what  feelings 
of  anguish  tortured  his  breast ;  in  what 
language  can  we  attempt  to  portray 
them?  He  held  the  beauteous  victim  of 
his  guilt  (whom  he  had  never  expected  to 
behold  again)  once  more  in  his  arms ;  he 
pressed  her  lovely  form  to  his  bosom,  he 
felt  her  heart  throb  against  his  own ;  yet 
so  extraordinary  were  the  circumstances 
by  which  all  this  was  brought  about,  that 
he  could  scarcely  persuade  himself  that  he 
was  not  labouring  under  the  delusion  of 
some  singular  dream,  and  continued  to 
gaze  upon  her  with  stupified  amazement. 

Then  he  endeavoured  to  reeal  her  to 
sensibility,  though  he  almost  dreaded  her 
restoration  to  it,  for  he  trembled  in  antici- 
pation of  the  additional  reproaches  which 
she  would  too  probably  heap  upon  him. 
But  the  poor  girl  stiU  remained  quite 
unconscious,  and  the  agitation  and  em- 
barrassment of  Lord  Selborne  increased. 

Again  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
a  melancholy  sensation  of  satisfaction 
mingled  with  the  other  feelings  that  agitated 
l\im,  and  which  he  was  unable  to  subdue. 


He  even  ventured  to  imprint  a  kiss  upon 
her  lips,  but  he  shuddered  as  he  did  so,  for 
surely  a  kiss  from  such  a  poor  miserable, 
guilty  wretch  as  him  mu.st  be  pollution; 
and  he  could  have  cursed  himself  for  the 
boldness  and  presumption  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty. 

"  Unfortunate  Phoebe  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  burst  of  emotion  which  he  could  not 
control, — "  and  do  I  indeed  once  more  hold 
your  beloved  form  in  my  arms,  and  press 
it  to  my  bosom,  as  I  did,  when  confiding 
in  the  honour  and  sincerity  of  my  intentions, 
you  devoted  all  your  heart's  warmest 
affections  to  me.  Do  I  once  more  feel  the 
pulsations  of  that  fond  heart,  which  I  have 
broken,  and  gaze  upon  those  still  beauteous 
features  now  so  pale  and  wan  by  the  dread 
ravages  of  care  and  sorrow;  and  all,  all 
wrought  by  my  accursed  guilt,  my  heart- 
less conduct.  Oh!  what  a  consummate 
villain  have  I  been  to  make  this  awful 
wreck  of  what  was  once  all  so  lovely. 
E,epentance  and  remorse  are  useless— I 
can  never  hope  to  be  forgiven  either  by 
Heaven  or  man ! " 

Again  he  groaned  aloud  in  the  intensity 
of  his  agony; — but  what  to  do,  he  knew  not, 
he  was  completely  bewildered,  and  every 
moment  his  embarrassment  increased,  as 
Phoebe  stUl  remained  in  a  state  of  insensibil- 
ity, and  there  was  no  place  near  (except  the 
farm,  where  of  course  he  dared  not  venture) 
whither  he  could  convey  her,  so  that  her 
recovery  might  be  immediately  seen  to. 

While  he  thus  stood,  in  vain  trying  to 
decide  in  what  manner  to  act,  casting  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  farm,  he  suddenly 
beheld  the  shadow  of  an  approaching  form, 
which  as  well  as  he  could  distinguish  in  the 
dim  light,  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  man,  and 
he  felt  a  sensation  of  dread  steal  over  him, 
for  the  situation  he  was  placed  in  was  a 
most  delicate  one,  especially  if  the  person 
who  was  approaching  should  know  him. 

But  to  leave  poor  Phoebe  in  her  present 
state  was  impossible,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  other  alternative  for  him  but  to 
remain  and  risk  the  consequences. 

_  The  man  now  approached  nearer,  and  had 
evidently  observed  them,  for  he  shouted 
aloud  and  increased  his  speed  to  come  up  to 
the  spot. 

The  agitation  and  alarm  of  the  unhappy 
nobleman  became  greater,  for  the  tones  of 
the  man's  voice  were  perfectly  famiUar 
to  him,  and  the  direction  from  which  he 
was  coming,  strengthened  his  fearful  fore- 
bodings ; — but  let  what  would  happen,  it 
was  too  late  to  attempt  to  avoid  the  meeting, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  meet  it  with  aU  the 
calmness  and  resolution  that  ho  could. 

He  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense ;  the 
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man  quicHy  arrived  at  tlie  spot,  liis  form 
and  features  being  now  clearly  revealed  in 
tlie  moonliglit,  and  the  confusion  and  agita- 
tion of  Lord  Selborne  may  be  imagined, 
when  lie  discovered  wbat  bis  worst  fears 
bad  predicted,  namely,  that  it  was  Henry 
Asbford, 

For  a  minute  ot  two,  astonisbment  and 
an  almost  indescribable  feeling,  on  bebold- 
ing  bis  beloved  Pboebe  supported  in  tbe 
arms  of  ber  betrayer,  seemed  to  rivet  tbe 
young  man  to  tbe  spot ;  be  clencbed  bis 
fist,  bis  cbeeks  glowed  witb  tbe  powerful 
excitement  of  bis  feelings,  and  bis  eyes 
flasbed  witb  jealousy  and  resentment;  wbUe 
Lord  Selborne  stood  inanimate,  and  stared 
vacantly  upon  bim  in  confusion  and  dismay. 

"  Vniain  !  sbameless,  bardened  villain  !" 
at  length  Henry  exclaimed,  partly  recover- 
ing bimself  from  bis  amazement ;  "  dare 
you  again  pollute  tbe  unfortunate  victim  of 
your  cruelty,  by  your  presence,  and  seek 
once  more  to  lure  ber  from  tbe  patbs  of 
virtue  P" 

"  Hear  me,  Henry  Asbford,"  in  accents 
of  agony  implored  Lord  Selborne ;  "  do  not 
condemn  me  unheard." 

"  I  scorn  to  listen  to  tbe  daring  false- 
hoods your  tongue  would  give  utterance 
to,"  returned  Henry  Asbford,  passionately, 
as  be  snatched  the  still  insensible  Pboebe 
from  bis  arms  ;  "  down,  libertine,  ruffian, 
down ;  and  rest  assured  that  if  you  again 
venture  to  cross  my  path,  or  that  of  the 
unfortimate  being  whose  happiness  you 
have  destroyed,  not  even  your  rank  or 
wealth  shall  shield  you  from  the  consequen- 
ces ;  you  shall  pay  for  your  temerity  with 
your  life." 

With  these  words  he  struck  tbe  distract- 
ed nobleman  a  violent  blow  which  felled 
him  to  the  earth ;  and  fixing  upon  him  a 
threatening  look,  he  was  about  to  hasten 
from  the  spot  witb  bis  senseless  burthen, 
when  she  suddenly  revived,  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  opening  her  eyes,  and  discovering 
herself  in  the  arms  of  ber  lover,  she  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  mingled  surprise  and 
satisfaction  and  clung  to  bim  with  the 
greatest  fervour  and  affection, 

"Oh,  Phoebe,"  cried  Henry,in  melancholy 
tones  of  regret  and  reproach,  which  he 
coiild  not  restrain,  so  strong  were  the 
feelings  of  doubt  and  suspicion  that  came 
over  bim.  "I  have  seen  that  to-night 
which  racks  my  brain  to  madness ;  you  were 
pressed  to  the  bosom  of  your  bated 
betrayer.  Could  this  meeting  have  been 
accidental,  or  have  you  again  lent  a  wilUng 
ear  to  tbe  villain's  infamous  vows  and 
protestations?" 

•'Ah !"  cried  our  heroine,  fixing  upon  him 
a  look  of  surprise  and  agony ;  "  what  dark 


words  and  suspicions  were  those  you  just 
now  uttered  ? — Do  you,  oh  do  you,  Heiiry 
doubt  my  truth  and  honour  ? — Oh,  cruel, — 
cruel,  most  cruel !" 

Convulsive  sobs  choked  ber  further 
utterance,  and  she  again  became  insensible. 

"Eash  idiot! — madman!"  exclaimed 
the  distracted  Henry,  "  what  in  the  excite- 
ment of  my  feelings  have  I  said?  Oh,  how 
Httle,  I  am  convinced,  do  you  merit  the 
suspicions  I  have  dared  to  cast  upon  you. 
"Miscreant,"  be  added,  looking  towards 
the  spot  where  lord  Selborne  still  lay  pros- 
trate, "  it  is  your  villany  that  has  caused  all 
this,  and  may  every  curse  pursue  you  for 
it.  Oh,  why  have  you  been  permitted  to 
triumph  in  your  guilty  career  so  long  ?" 

He  pressed  a  kiss  of  agony  and 
affection  upon  tbe  pale  cheek  of  Pboebe, 
and  then  raising  ber  in  his  arms,  without 
deigning  to  cast  another  look  towards 
the  wretched  nobleman,  conveyed  her 
with  all  possible  speed  towards  the 
farm. 


CHAPTER    CXXVIII. 


LOBD   SELBOENE  S   DESPAIR.' 
MEETING. 


-UNWELCOME 


So  violent  was  the  blow  which  Heniy 
Asbford,  in  the  excitement  of  bis  rage, 
had  dealt  him,  that  for  some  time  Lord 
Selborne  lay  completely  stunned  and 
almost  senseless  ;  and  when  be  did  again 
partially  recover  from  its  effects,  he 
stared  vacantly  around  bim  for  a  second 
or  two,  unable  to  recal  clearly  to  his 
memory  what  had  happened  or  where 
be  was,  and  by  that  time,  Henry,  with 
Phoebe  bad  quitted  the  spot. 

But  when  all  tbe  fearful  circumstances 
did  flash  upon  his  recollection  most 
vividly  he  was  violently  agitated  with 
mingled  feelings  of  anguish  and  wounded 
pride.  The  result  of  his  interview  with 
Phoebe  annihilated  all  tbe  hopes  of 
forgiveness  which  be  bad  ventured  to 
encourage,  and  filled  him  with  despair  ;  but 
to  be  insulted  and  struck  by  Henry 
Asbford,  was  a  degradation  which  he 
could  not  easily  brook,  and  for  some 
minutes  his  feelings  of  resentment  super- 
seded every  other  in  bis  breast. 

•'  But  does  not  my  former  base  and  un- 
manly conduct  merit  such  treatment?"  he 
at  length  said,  as  he  gathered  bimself  to 
his  feet,  but  for  tbe  present  was  unable  to 
move  from  the  spot;  "it  does, — and  what 
right  have  I  then  to  murmur  or  complain  ? 
— Ob,  tbe  agony  of  this  meeting  ; — belter. 
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far  better  woiild.  it  have  been  for  me,  bad 
it  never  taken  place  ;  for  it  bas  only  proved 
to  me  bow  futile,  bow  presumptuous  were 
my  bopes,  and  added  to  tbat  bitter  agonj'- 
and  remorse  wbicb  must  now  pursue  me  to 
tbe  grave,  and  render  me  one  of  the  most 
wretched  and  despicable  of  human  beings. 
My  doom  is  sealed,  and  it  would  be  worse 
than  madness  in  me  again  to  attempt  to 
avert  it.  Oh,  despair  ! — despair ! — how 
black  and  terrible  is  the  prospect  before  me, 
I  shudder  to  contemplate  it." 

He  struck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
fist,  as  he  thus  spoke,  and  fo^"  a  few  minutes 
his  mind  wandered,  and  he  stood  the  very 
picture  of  misery,  and  quite  unconscious  to 
everything. 

"  But  can  I,  ought  I  to  feel  surprised 
and  disappointed  at  tbe  result  of  this 
painful  interview,"  be  again  soliloquized ; 
"  coidd  I  expect  any  other  ?  No,  and  it 
was  worse  than  madness  on  my  part  to  seek 
it,  while  it  has  added  to  tbe  anguish  of  that 
unfortunate  being,  who  bas  already  suiFered 
so  severely  through  my  acts  of  villany, 
and  who  can  never  view  me  with  any  other 
feelings  than  of  disgust  and  abhorrence.  Let 
me  bide  myself  from  mortal  sight,  for  so 
enormous  is  my  guilt  tbat  I  should  shudder 
to  meet  the  gaze  of  my  fellow  creatures." 

"  'Tis  him,  sure  enuff,  the  wery  bidenti- 
cal  gemman,  as  ve've  been  so  anxious  to  see, 
an'  not  no  mistake  nayther.  Veil,  now, 
this   here  is  lucky; — who'd  have  thought 

it?" 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  coarse,  but 
familiar  voice,  close  to  his  lordship's  elbow, 
and  hastily  looking  round,  his  surprise  and 
alarm  may  be  imagined  when  he  beheld  the 
villains  Sam  Fileher  and  Beaufort,  Avhom 
be  bad  not  encountered  before  for  so  long  a 
time,  again  standing  near  him,  and  the 
former  especially  with  menacing  and  sinister 
looks,  mingled  with  bis  characteristic  cool- 
ness and  effrontery. 

He  stared  at  them  both  aghast,  and  was 
so  surprised  and  confused  at  a  meeting  so 
unexpected  and  unwelcome,  especially  after 
what  bad  already  occurred  to  him,  that  he 
was  rmable  to  utter  a  word ;  and  tbe  amiable 
Sam  Fileher  putting  on  as  agreeable  a  smile 
as  it  was  possible  for  features  so  repulsive 
as  his  to  do, — politely  bowed,  and  evinced 
every  disposition  to  make  the  visit  as 
pleasant  as  possible,  at  least,  after  bis  very 
peculiar  fashion. 

Beatifort,  however,  kept  somewhat  in  the 
background,  and  did  not  seem  to  enter 
altogether  into  the  feelings  of  his  ruffianly 
companion. 


They  had  both  again  considerably  improved 
in  personal  appearance  (so  far  as  regarded 
clothes  at  least,)  since  the  memorable  night 
of  the  frightful  murder  of  the  poor  old 
gipsy  sybil  on  the  heath,  from  which  it  was 
evident  that  they  had  been  successful  in 
their  career  of  guilt,  and  added  fresh  crimes 
to  tbe  dark  catalogue  which  already  weighed 
upon  their  conscience. 

"Good  evenin'  to  yer,  my  lord,"  said  Sam, 
in  his  usual  polite  and  affable  terms,  and 
again  bowing ;  "  yer  never  speaks  fust ; 
bowsumdever,  I'm  not  agoin'  for  to  feel 
bof-fended,  I'm  wery  glad  to  see  yer,  and 
bopes  as  how  yer  mortal  remains  is  in  fust 
rate  condition,  as  leaves  me  at  prisint,  as 
the  country  joskins  writes  in  their  letters." 

"  Your  lordship,  no  doubt,  is  surprised 
to  see  us  again,"  remarked  Beaufort,  "but 
I  assure  you  that  it  is  quite  accidental." 

"  Ob,  yes,  to  be  sure,  kevite  haxidental, 
an'  not  no  mistake,"  said  Sam  Fileher ; 
"but  I  trust  it  will  not  be  none  tbe  less 
agreeabel  for  that  here.  It's  so  wery  pleas- 
ant to  the  feelin's  to  meet  old  friends  ag'in, 
arter  a  long  separashun,  'speshally  vhen 
vc've  been  afear'd  as  bow  they'd  turned  up 
their  toes,  an'  gone  to  snooze  in  the  peaceful 
and  silent  grave." 

Sam  delivered  this  touching  bit  of  senti- 
ment with  much  leeling,  heaving  a  melan- 
choly sigh  at  the  conclusion ;  nevertheless 
it  made  no  impression  on  his  lordship ;  he 
did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
it;  no  doubt  much  to  the  disgust  of  Sam 
himself. 

"Yillains!  murderers!"  his  lordship  ex- 
claimed, the  excitement  of  his  feelings  over- 
coming his  prudence,  seeing  tbat  be  was 
alone,  unarmed,  and  entirely  at  tbe  mercy 
of  two  such  desperate  ruffians  ;  "  dare  you 
venture  to  again  appear  before  me,  with  the 
blood  of  my  faithful  but  unfortunate  servant 
upon  your  eohsciences  ?" 

"Hold  hard  there,  my  lord,  if  yer  please," 
said  Sam;  "ve  purfeshnui  gemmen  hav 
no  pertikler  vish  to  take  credit  for  vot  ve 
never  did.  As  to  suspict,  or  accuse  us  ov 
tbat  here  little  bus'ness  to  vhich  yer  has 
jist  'luded,  oh,  it's  kevite  unpossibel." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  your  being 
guilty  of  that  frightful  crime,"  said  Lord 
Selborne,  with  a  look  of  the  most  unmiti- 
gated horror ;  "  and  although  you  have 
hitherto  escaped,  rest  assured  that  justice 
will  at  last  overtake  you." 

"  Yell,  that  here's  kind  ov  yer,  howsom, 
dever,"  returned  the  hardened  viilairj. 
Fileher ; — "  but  thank  yer  for  nuffin ;  I 
should  jist  like  for  to  know  vot  reason  yer" 
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liave  to  believe  that  myself  and  the  captain, 
yer  old  pal  here,  had  anythin'  to  do  vith 
that  job  ?" 

"  One  of  your  guilty  associates  in  crime," 
replied  his  lordship,  "lately  executed  at 
York,  confessed  it,  and  the  part  he  took  in 
the  dreadful  deed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  your  guilt,  and  depend  upon  it,  the 
terrible  retribution  which  it  deserves  will 
at  length  overtake  you." 

The  conscience-stricken  Beaufort  trem- 
bled, and  he  would  fain  have  hurried  Filcher 
away,  and  persuade  him  to  abandon  the 
nefarious  design  he  had  no  doubt  in  con- 
templation, feut  Sam  took  no  notice  of 
him,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  unhappy 
nobleman,  he  said : — 

"  Vot  my  old  pertikler,  Jarvey  Bob,  turn 
snitch  in  his  last  moments  ?  It's  kevite 
unpossibel,  an'  I  von't  believe  it.  Howsum- 
dever  ve'U  drop  that  here  subject,  my  lord, 
if  yer  please, — it's  not  a  wery  pleasant  von 
not  by  no  means  votsumdever,  an'  I  doesn't 
like  it.  S'pose  ve  jist  enters  on  the  bus'ness 
vith  yer,  since  ve  has  so  wery  happily  met 
ag'in." 

"  Villains  !"  said  lord  Selborne,  now  feel" 
ing  seriously  alarmed  at  the  threatening 
looks  of  the  ruffian  Sam  Filcher  and  the 
observations  he  had  made  use  of;  "what 
is  it  you  seek  of  me?  Why  do  you  cross 
my  path?  Begone,  and  suffer  me  to  proceed 
on  my  way  without  further  obstruction." 

"  Stop,  stop,"  said  Sam,  "don't  be  in  sich 
a  hurry;  it  don't  look  wery  veil  on  yer 
arter  meetin'  vith  two  old  friends,  who 
yer've  not  seen  for  sich  a  preshus  long  time 
afore.  Asides,  bus'ness  is  bus'ness,  an'  ve 
ar'n't  half  done  vith  yer  yet      In  the  first 

Slace  myself  an'  the  captain  woxdd  like  to 
rink  yer  health,  an'  as  ve  don't  happen  to 
be  wery  gay  in  the  hexchicker  jist  now,  ve 
don't  mind  borrowin'  a  trifle  for  that  here 
purpis.  In  course  yer  can't  not  have  no 
hobjeckshun  to  that." 

"  Daring  ruffian  !"  said  the  nobleman ; 
"  do  you  then  mean  robbery  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  returned  the  hardened  scound- 
rel, with  a  sinister  grin ;  "  borrowin'  if  yer 
please,  borrowin',  only  vith  jist  this  here 
purwiser,  there's  no  compulsion  only  yer 
must ;  so  yer  may  as  veil  say  no  more  about 
it,  but  tip  up  at  vonce." 

"  I  will  not  be  intimidated  into  a  com- 
pliance with  your  guilty  demands,"  said 
Lord  Selborne,  determinedly,  although  the 
odds  were  so  much  against  him ;  "  suffer 
me_  to  pass,  or  my  cries  shall  bring 
assistance." 

•'  Hold  hard,  not  kevite  so  fast,  this  here 
vould  per  went  yer  from  doin'  that,"  said 


Filcher,  producing  a  knife,  and  holding  it 
before  the  eyes  of  Lord  Selborne,  with  a 
threatening  look. 

"Sam,"  said  the  terrified  Beaufort, 
grasping  his  guUty  companion's  arm,  and 
looking  in  his  face  with  an  expression  of 
of  horror;  "forbear!" 

"  Silence,  cur !"  returned  Filcher,  savage- 
ly;  "  now,  my  Lord,  are  yer  goin'  to  com- 
ply vithout  any  more  bother  ?" 

"I  will  not,",  replied  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  ;  so  agitated  and  bewildered  by 
other  torturing  thoughts,  that  he  scarcely 
knew  what  he  said. 

"  Then  ye're  a  fool  for  yer  pains,"  said 
the  miscreant,  "  an'  here's  to  compel  yer !" 

Before  Beaufort  could  prevent  him, 
Filcher  struck  Lord  Selborne  a  desperate 
blow  on  the  head  which  immediately 
stretched  him  senseless  on  the  earth,  and 
for  a  moment  or  tw"o  he  stood  and  gazed  at 
his  unfortunate  victim  with  looks  of  savage 
satisfaction. 

"  You  have  killed  him,"  said  Beaufort, 
trembling. 

"ITot  I,"  returned  Sam,  carelessly, 
"  though  I  s'pose  it  vouldn't  have  matter'd 
much  if  I  had.  He  should  have  been  a 
little  more  civil,  an'  not  so  hobstiiiit,  then 
the  affair  might  have  passed  off  pleasant 
enuff ;  as  it  is,  I've  only  kevieted  him  for 
a  while,  so  there's  not  much  harm  done. 
'Now  then  to  see  vot  he's  made  of." 

Beaufort  ventured  not  to  make  use  of  any 
further  observation,  for  he  knew  well  that 
it  would  only  serve  to  exasperate  the  villain, 
and  he  stood  inactively  by,  looking  an- 
xiously and  cautiously  to  see  that  no  one 
approached  to  discover  them,  while  Sam 
Filcher  went  deliberately  to  work  about  his 
busiaess,  and  kneeling  down  by  the  side  of 
the  insensible  nobleman,  commenced  rifling 
his  pockets  of  everything  of  value  that  they 
contained. 

"  Pretty  fair,"  he  remarked,  when  he  had 
accomplished  this  guilty  task ;  "  not 
kevite  so  much  as  I  hexpected.  How- 
somdever,  ve  must  put  up  vith  it  I 
s'pose.  I  say  Beaufort,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  he  had  been  looking 
at  his  lordship  with  a  dark  and  threatening- 
expression  of  countenance,  "he  knows  too 
much  an've  ;  might  find  him  rather 
troublesome ;  don't  yer  think  that  it 
would  be  better  now  ve've  sich  an  hexilent 
opportunity,  to  silence  him  altogether  ?" 

"Horrid  thought!"  gasped  forth  the 
terrified  Beaufort,  grasping  his  arm,  and 
trembling  violently;  "if  you  would  not 
drive  me  to  madness  forbear !     WiU  your 
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monstrous  thirst  for  blood  never  cease  ? 
All !  wkat  fearful  sound  was  that  ?" 

"  Vot's  the  matter  vith  yer?"  demanded 
Filcher,  with  an  oath  ;  "  vot  foolish  notion 
have  yer  got  into  yer  head  now  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  hear  a  dismal  groan 
that  was  wafted  on  the  night  breze  ?" 
said  Beaufort,  his  teeth  chattering  and 
his  knees  knocking  together,  with  the 
most  abject  and  childish  terror. 

"  Damn  yer !"  cried  the  ruffian,  with 
a  threatening  look,  "air  yer  mad?  I 
heard  nuffin  but  the  vind." 

"  JN'o,  no,"  returned  Beaufort,  trembling 
more  violently  than  before  ;  "  'tis  there 
again,  and  ah!  horror!  look!  look! — her 
ghastly  form  is  there ! — Do  you  not  see 
it,  standing  in  the  pale  moonlight?  The 
Gipsy  Sybil  has  fulfilled  her  dying  threat. 
See,  see,  she  is  there !" 

In  spite  of  all  his  effi3rts  to  the  contrary, 
the  miscreant  Klcher  could  not  resist 
the  feelings  of  fear  that  crept  over  him, 
as  he  listened  to  the  words  of  Beaufort, 
and  observed  the  terrible  excitement  under 
which  he  laboured,  and  he  looked  eagerly 
but  timidly  in  the  direction  to  which  he 
pointed. 

And  there,  or  else  the  villain's  senses 
were    labouring    under    some    wild    and 
fearful    delusion    at    the    moment,    acted 
upon  by  the  influence  and    efiects   of  a 
guUty   conscience,  or  he  saw  standing  at 
a    short    distance    in    the    moonlight,    as 
Beaufort  had  described,  the  ghastly  shade 
of   the    murdered    old    woman,    just    as 
she   appeared  in  ker   dying  moments   on! 
the  heath ;   with  her  hollow  eyes   glaring  j 
upon    him,    and    her    long    bony    hand  j 
pointing  menacingly  towards  him.  j 

The  courage,  or  rather  the  fool  hardiness  I 
he  had  previously  displayed,  now  entirely  i 
forsook  him;  he  looked  again  more  earnestly 
than  before,  to  satisfy  himself  he  had  not 
suffered  his  disordered  imagination  to  de- 
ceive him,  but  there  stood  the  ghastly  form 
as  palpable  as  the  moon  that  rode  in  the 
■1  Heavens,  and,  uttering  a  strange  wild  cry, 
and  grasping  the  arm  of  Beaufort,  dragging 
him  after  him,  he  hurried  away  from  the 
spot,  his  senses  so  bewildered  and  appalled 
that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  about, 
and  plunged  into  the  adjacent  wood,  never 
venturing  to  look  back,  for  fear  of  again 
beholding  the  ghastly  phantom  which  had 
so  appalled  him. 

And  the  terror  which  Beaufort  evinced, 
and  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  even 
greater  than  that  of   Filcher,  and  it  wa*s 


with  the  greatest  difficulty  only  that  he 
could  drag  his  trembling  limbs  after  him, 
and  he  had  not  the  power  to  utter  a  word. 


CHAPTER  CXXIX. 

MOMENTS      OP     ANGUISH. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  penetrated  into 
the  very  depths  of  the  gloomy  forest  that 
the  terrified  Sam  Filcher  aud  Beaufort 
ventured  to  stop,  and  they  were  then  fairly 
out  of  breath,  and  unable  to  proceed  further 
untU  they  had  rested  themselves, 

Beaufort  stUl  exhibited  the  greatest 
terror,  and  strained  his  eyes  as  far  as  the 
gloom  would  permit,  through  the  dark 
mazes  of  the  wood,  as  if  he  again  expected 
and  feared  to  behold  the  awful  object  which 
had  horrified  him  so  much. 

And  Sam  Filcher  at  first  evinced  similar 
excitement  and  terror,  and  his  eyes  wan- 
dered wildly  and  vacantly,  and  his  face  was 
ghastly  pale. 

But  he  quickly  recovered  himself  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  and  presently 
burst  forth  into  a  hearty  roar  of  laughter, 
which  completely  startled  the  astonished 
Beaufort,  and  lasted  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, and  till  the  eccentric  Mr.  Filcher  was 
fairly  red  in  the  face,  and  every  vein  on 
his  forehead  was  puffed  and  swelled  with 
the  remarkable  exertion. 

"  Filcher,"  said  his  still  trembling  com- 
panion, looking  at  him  with  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  disgust,  and  horror ; 
"  what  means  this  wUd  ebulition?  Surely 
you  must  be  mad.  Why  this  unseemly 
mirth,  which  I  am  convinced  must  be  so 
foreign  to  your  real  feelings  ?  What  is  it 
that  thus  excites  your  rude  laughter  ?" 

"  To  think  what  a  preshus  pair  ov  fools 
ve've  made  ov  ourselves, "  replied  Sam, 
again  laughing  heartily;  "only  to  think 
as  how  the  ould  sprig  ov  myrtle  should  live 
to  be  frighten'd,  or  gammon'd  rayther,  into 
the  hidea  as  how  he'd  seen  a  ghost.  Ha ! 
ha !  ha !  veil,  I  never ;  come,  that  here  is 
good,— ha!  ha!  ha!" 

And  once  more  the  vUlain  made  the  very 
air  resound  again  with  his  boisterous  mirth, 
while  Beaufort  stood  and  gazed  at  him  in 
stupified  amazement,  quite  shocked  at  his 
levity. 

"It  was  all  owin'  to  you,"  he  said,  "with 
yer  stupid  fancies,  or  I  never  should  hav' 
made  sich  an  ould  hass  ov  myself.  Oh,  dear! 
oh  dear !  oh  dear !  ha  I  ha !  ha !  if  this  here 
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doesn't  bang  coct  fighting,  I  doesn't  know 
vot  does." 

I     "  Sam,"  observed  Beaufort,  with  a  serious 
look,  "  however  much  you  may  now  affect  to 
treat  this  awful  event  with  incredulity,  and 
disgusting  levity,  I  am  satisfied  that  your 
conscience  is  at  length  awakened  to  a  sense 
,  of  the  enormity  of  your  guilt,  and  that  the 
last  awful  words  of  your  unfortunate  mur- 
j  dered  victim  must  have  made  an  impression 
on  your  mind  which — '' 
I     "Hold,  drivelling  cur,  vill  yer?"  inter- 
rupted Sam  Filcher  sternly,  endeavouring  to 
continue  to  look  upon  the  matter  with  his 
usual  indifference,  and  to  assume  a  bold  and 
reckless  daring;  but  unable  to  conquer  or 
conceal  the  real  terror  which  the  extraordi- 
nary and  awful  circumstance  had  excited  in 
his  mind ;  "  d'yer  want  to  haggerawate  me  ? 
No.  57. 


Cos,  if  yer  does,  yer  might  have  cause  to  be 
sorry  for  it.  Damn  yer,  an'  conscience  too  ; 
yer  pitch  a  wery  fine  yarn,  don't  yer?  Yer'd 
have  made  a  much  better  parson  than  a 
prig." 

"  This  bravado  is  all  assumed,  Filcher," 
returned  Beaufort,  determined  not  to  submit 
entirely  to  his  brutal  humour,  "  in  spite  of 
your  efforts  to  conceal  your  fears  I  can  see 
them  plainly  in  the  expression  of  your  fea- 
tures, the  wild  wandering  of  your  eyes,  and 
the  quivering  of  your  lips," 

"  Ye're  a  fool,"  returned  Sam,  passionately, 
clenching  his  fist,  and  seeming  half  inclined 
to  strike  his  companion  in  the  excitement  of 
his  feelings,  who  ever  allowed  yer  to  be  a 
common  sewer  of  phizimihogomy,  I  should 
jist  like  to  know.  Am  I  alwus  to  be  pestered 
vith  yer  nonsense  and  cowardly  fears  ?  D'yer 
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vant  to  mal<e  me  as  great  a  cur  as  yerself  ? 
I  must  have  been  a  iool  to  be  gammoued  by 
jer  iuto  the  laucy  that  I'd  seen  the  old  wo- 
man's hobbergobolin." 

"  Jt  was  no  delusion,  Tilcher,"  said  Beau- 
fort, solemuly,  and  almost  fearing  to  look 
around  him,  lest  his  eyes  should  again  en- 
couuter  the  ghastly  spectre  of  the  murdered 
woman ;  )ou  cannot  be  so  obstinate  as  to 
deny  it." 

"  Bah." 

"  Oh,  Filcher,  as  sure  as  you  stand  there  a 
living  man,  it  was  the  ghastly  shade  of  that 
ill-fated  woman  whom  you  so  brutally  mur- 
dered, that  appalled  our  sight,  and  thus  ful- 
filled the  fearlul  threat  which  she  uttered  in 
her  dying  moments.  I  shudder  with  horror 
as  I  now  refiect  on  it.  Filcher  mark  me, 
ior  1  confidently  feel  the  truth  of  what  I 
say,  those  threats  will  be  fulfilled  to  the  very 
letter,  the  frightful  form  of  your  unfortunate 
victim,  her  pale  and  distorted  features,  as 
they  appeared  in  all  the  agonies  of  a  violent 
deaih,  will  ever  more  be  present  to  your 
appalled  imagination." 

"  Cease,  1  tell  yer,  yer  confounded  coward," 
exclaimed  the  ruffian  Filcher,  with  increased 
rage,  but  at  the  same  time  greatly  agitated 
aijd  alarmed  at  Beaufort's  observatiohs,  ''I 
vill  not  listen  to  yer  foolish  notions,  and 
timid  fancies.  D'yer  think  that  Sam  Filcher, 
the  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  alius  so  celebrated  for 
his  plucii",  is  turned  silly  in  his  old  days,  that 
he's  a  going  to  suffer  himself  to  be  gam- 
moned in  tliat  here  vay?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ll*s 
a  good  joke  too,  I  think  I  must  be  half 
cranky  to  ever  have  shown  the  white  feather 
in  such  a  vay.  But  it's  all  over  now,  an'  it 
vill  serve  me  to  laugh  at  for  many  a  long 
day.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  only  to  think  that  Sam 
Filcher  should  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
so  deceived.     Ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

And  again  the  desjDerate  and  hardened 
villain  made  the  forest  resound  with  his 
boisterous  laughter,  while  the  disgusted 
Beaufort  stood  by,  and  gazed  at  him  wJth  an 
expression  of  the  utmost  horror,  at  the  same 
time  the  most  insupportable  and  unconquer- 
able terror  shook  his  own  guilty  soul,. 

"Now  then,"  said  Filcher,  after  he  had 
indulged  himself  for  a  lew  minutes  in  this 
strange  wild  mirth,  "don't  be  standing  there 
an'  a  looking  at  me  as  though  yer  vos  mad, 
or  that  I  vos  some  vonderiul  vild  hanimal. 
I'd  adwise  yer  jist  to  pull  yerself  together  a 
bit,  an  to  say  no  more  about  this  here 
b'sness,  if  yer  vouldn't  ruffle  my  amiable 
temper.  Vot  are  yer  staring  at  ag'in,  an'  a 
trembling  like  a  basin  of  jelly  in  conwul- 
sions?"      • 

Beaufort  tried  to  answer,  but  he  could  not, 
and  an  exclamation  of  horror  escaped  him, 
as  he  made  a  sign  to  Sam,  which  the  latter 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand. 


"Vot  d'yer  mean?"  he  impatiently  de- 
manded, and  with  a  half  muttered  oath,  "  vot 
the  devil  are  yer  pointing  at  in  that  here 
manner  ?     Vhy,  don't  yer  liexj^lain  yerself?" 

"  'Tis  there  again,"  gasped  forth  the  un- 
happy Beaufort  in  a  hollow  voioe,  and  trem- 
bling more  violently  than  before,  "once 
more  she  comes  to  arouse  the  horrors  of  your 
guilty  conscience,  and  to  appal  you  with  her 
ghastly  sight.  Look — look,  and  convince 
yourself." 

The  greatest  fears  ef  Sam  Filcher  were 
now  excited,  in  spite  df  all  his  efforts  to  con 
quer  them,  and  at  tile  moment  those  fears 
were  increased  to  ah  indescribable  degree, 
for  as  Beaufort  spoke  he  distinctly  heard  a 
solemn  and  uriearthly  groan  close  to  him, 
a  supernatural  light  illumined  the  spot  on 
which  he  stood,  and  turning  his  head  hastily 
round  his  eyes  once  more  ehcountered  the 
ghastly  phantom  of  the  murdered  old  woman 
standing  close  to  his  elbow,  with  liBi"  hollow 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  her  pale  features  being  such  as  could 
not  fail  te  excite  the  greatest  terror  in  even 
the  most  hardened  and  insensible  breast. 

The  villain  started  back  aghast,  scarcely 
believing  the  evidence  of  his  eyes,  and  all 
the  hardihood,  and  revolting  revelry  he  had 
so  shortly  before  evinced,  entirely  forsaking 
him,  while  Beaufort  had  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  unable  to  meet  the  awful 
sight,  and  every  limb  trembling  with  the 
most  convulsive  emotion. 

But  there  the  unearthly  foriii  StOdd,  clearly 
revealed  to  the  sight,  and  it  was  iihpossible 
that  thfeguilty  miscreant  could  again  deceive 
hinlself,  or  imagine  that  he  was  labouring 
under  a  delusion  of  the  senses. 

His  teeth  chattered,  his  knees  knocked 
together,  and  large  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  upon  his  forehead,  but  he  could  not 
remove  his  eyes  from  the  fearful  object  before 
him,  and  as  he  continued  to  gaze,  the  more 
frightful  and  appalling  did  it  appear  to  be- 
come. 

"Am  I  mad?"  at  length  the  murderer 
found  strength  sufficient  to  exclaim,  "  or  is 
it  some  trick  got  np  to  try  an'  Irighteu  me  ? 
Am  I  going  to  be  gammoned  altogether? 
No,  no,  'oman  or  devil,  ghost  or  mortal,  I 
vill  be  satisfied." 

Wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  desperation  as  he 
uttered  these  words,  and  still  keeping  his 
eyes  rivetted  upon  the  spectre,  he  moved  to- 
wards it,  but  as  he  advanced  it  slowly  and 
silently  receded,  with  its  hollow  eyes  still 
fixed  upon  him,  and  its  looks  retaining  the 
same  fearful  and  supernatural  expression. 

Beaufort  again  looked  up,  but  remained 
fixed  ill  the  same  attitude,  aod  every  iaculty 
suspended  in  horror,  but  Filcher  continued 
to  follow  the  awful  shade  of  his  murdered 
victim,  which,  however,  at  length  gradually 
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faded  away  until  it  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Sam  Filclier  was 
transfi.Ked  with  astonishment  and  alarm  to 
the  spot,  and  still  continued  to  gaze  towards 
the  place  where  the  spectre  had  vanished. 
■  Every  doubt,  every  feeling  of  incredulity 
was  removed,  for  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  he  could  this  time  have  been  deceived, 
and  the  conscience  of  the  wretched  guilty 
man  -was  at  length  awakened  to  all  the  hor- 
rors and  agonies  of  remorse,  which  were 
plainly  visible  in  the  expression  of  his  for- 
bidding ccuntenance. 

Need  we  say  that  the  excitement  of  Beau- 
fort, was,  if  possible,  even  greater  than  his 
own  ?  and  it  was  some  time  ere  he  was  at  all 
enabled  to  recover  himself;  but  at  length 
with  trembling  footsteps  and  an  expression 
of  countenance  which  fully  showed  the  ter- 
rible agitation  of  feelings  under  which  he 
laboured,  he  approached  his  companion  in 
crime,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  his  arm, 
in  a  tremulous  voice  he  said — 

"  You  can  no  longer  doubt,  Filcher,  and 
your  hardened  breast  even,  I  see,  is  smote 
with  terror.  You  dare  no  more  treat  this 
appalling  event  with  scorn  and  levity.  Let 
us  away — let  us  away." 

Filcher  for  a  moment  fixed  upon  him  a 
ghastly  and  bewildered  look,  but  could  not 
give  utterance  to  a  single  syllable,  then 
grasping  his  wrist  with  convulsive  emotion, 
and  gazing  vacantly  and  timidly  around  him 
as  though  he  feared  to  encounter  again  the 
fearful  object  which  had  so  distracted  and 
appalled  his  senses,  he  drew  him  from  the 
spot,  once  more  penetrating  into  the  dreary 
recesses  of  the  forest,  but  seeming  little  to 
heed  whither  he  was  going. 

It  is  needless  to  seek  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings that  agitated  the  breasts  of  both  the 
guilty  men,  for  the  reader  will  be  able  much 
better  to  imagine  them;  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  were  of  the  most  torturing 
nature,  and  which  it  would  be  a  difficult 
task  to  conquer. 

They  proceeded  to  some  distance  in  silence, 
and  as  they  did  so,  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  place  seemed  to  in- 
crease, and  consequently  the  gloom  and  ter- 
ror of  their  feelings,  and  this  time  at  any 
rate,  Sam  Filcher  could  not,  neither  did  he 
attempt  to  do  so,  at  all  conceal  the  fears 
under  •  '^nch  he  laboured,  and  which  he  had 
never  remembered  to  have  experienced  be- 
fore. Yet  was  he  vexed  with  himself  that 
he  had  suffered  them  to  gain  such  powerful 
influence  over  him,  and  likewise  that  he  was 
totally  unable  to  conceal  them  from  the  ob- 
seivaliou  of  Beaufort. 

But  they  at  length  again  stopped  to  rest 
themselves,  for  they  had  proceeded  with  the 
same  speed — probably  urged  by  their   terror 


— that  that  they  would  have  done  had  they 
feared  pursuit,  Beaufort  looking  earnestly 
and  searchingly  in  his  companion's  face, 
said — 

"  Filcher,  can  you  ever  forget  this  appal- 
ling adventure  ?  Are  you  not  now  convinced 
that  our  career  of  crime  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  that  a  terrible  retribution  awaits 
us  ?" 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Sam,  in  faint  and 
tremulous  tones,  and  looking  fearfully  ai'ound 
him,  "say  not  a  word  more;  I — 1  damme, 
I'm  astonished,  and  blessed  if  I  know  what 
to  make  on  it  arter  all.  Vhy  the  devil  should 
the  old  'Oman  now  trouble  me  ?  She  had 
herself  to  thank  for  everything.  If  she'd 
not  been  so  sarcy  an  so  threatening  vhy  she 
might  have  been  living  now.  I  can't  help 
it,  if  she  vould  perwoke  me  to  it,  an'  yer 
knows  my  temper,  captain  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  that  of  a  savage,  of  a  monster," 
replied  Beaufort,  "  and  the  more  I  think  of 
the  dreadful  crimes  you  have  committed,  and 
in  which  you  have  forced  me  to  become  an 
accomplice,  I  shudder  with  horror." 

"  Hold  yer  tongue,"  said  Filcher,  with  a 
frown,  I  suppose  as  how  yer  thinks  yerve 
got  the  adwantage  of  me  now,  cos  I've 
showed  a  little  bit  of  fear.  But  don't  yer 
go  for  to  make  not  no  mistake,  my  fine  feller, 
Sam  Filcher 's  pluck  is  not  all  gone  kevite 
yet,  an'  don't  yer  try  any  nonsense  vith  him, 
cos  yer  see  as  how  he's  not  in  the  humour  to 
stand  it.  As  for  being  afeard — psha!  that's 
all  stuff,  a  glass  or  two  of  grog  will  set  me 
all  to  rights  ag'in,  I  dare  say,  and  that  here 
I'm  determined  to  have  a  skinful  of  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  it." 

"  Think  not  that  drink  will  ever  drown 
the  voice  of  conscience,  Filcher,"  returned 
Beaufort,  or  banish  from  your  memory  the 
awful  events  of  this  evening?" 

"  Damn  yer,"  cried  Sam  Filcher,  fiercely, 
and  struggling  to  conquer  the  other  feelings 
that  were  excited  in  his  breast,  "  vill  yer 
cease  ?  if  yer  don't,"  he  added,  with  a  threat 
ening  look,  "  it  vill  be  the  vorse  for  yer. 
Conscience  be  damned,  I  say  again;  I'm  not 
to  be  frightened  at  trifles." 

"  Hardened  man,''  said  Beaufort,  "  the 
time  will  come,  depend  upon  it,  when  you 
will  be  awakened  to  reason  and  to  all  the 
horrors  of  your  jaresent  situation." 

"  There  no  more  preaching,  I  say,''  com- 
manded Saoi,  impatiently,  "  at  any  rate,  I'm 
not  a  going  to  drop  down  upon  my  luck 
arter  all  these  years,  yer  may  take  my  word 
lor  that.  Ve  can't  hexpect  that  the  game 
will  last  for  ever,  but  let's  make  the  best  use 
on  it,  while  it  continues,  an'  never  say  die 
till  yer  dead.  Kim  along,  I  ieels  myself  all 
right  ag'in  now ;  I  vouder  vot  it  vos  as  could 
make  me  so  preshus  narvous." 

Sam  did  endeavour  to  re-assume  his  usual 
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recklessness  of  demeanour,  but  it  was  with 
a  very  bad  grace  he  did  so,  and  Beaufort  not 
taking  the  trouble  to  remonstrate  with  him 
further,  for  it  would  have  been  a  useless 
waste  of  time  and  breath,  followed  him  from 
the  spot,  and  they  continued  on  their  way 
through  the  intricate  forest  in  silence,  Fil- 
cher,  however,  making  one  or  two  ineffectual 
attempts  to  get  up  a  whistle,  or  to  sing  the 
burthen  of  one  of  the  numerous  flash  ditties 
with  which  he  prided  himself  on  being  ac- 
quainted. 

It  was  all  to  no  purpose,  however,  that 
the  ruffian  tried  to  regain  his  usual  spirits, 
or  to  banish  from  his  memory  the  extraordi- 
nary and  awful  events  of  the  evening,  they 
were  not  so  easily  to  be  disposed  of,  and  as 
they  journeyed  on,  he  gave  himself  up  in- 
voluntarily to  a  train  of  gloomy  meditations 
such  as  had  never  before  occurred  to  him, 
and  which  he  could  not  bring  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusion  in  his  own  mind,  or 
banish  them  fi'om  it  altogether. 

Frequently  he  looked  timidly  but  anxious- 
ly around  him,  almost  expecting,  yet  fearing 
to  behold  the  awful  features  of  the  spectre 
fixed  upon  him,  and  sometimes  he  could 
imagine  that  he  heard  her  solemn  and  un- 
earthly voice  breathing  in  his  ears  the  same 
terrible  words  which  she  had  uttered  in  her 
dying  moments  and  which  could  never  be 
effaced  from  his  memory. 

So  powerful  were  the  effects  of  these  ideas 
upon  the  villain's  mind,  that  he  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  control  them,  or  to  con- 
ceal them  from  the  observation  of  Beaufort, 
who  conld  not  but  feel  some  degree  of  satis- 
faction at  the  mental  agony  which  the  des 
perate  villain  was  evidently  now  for  the  first 
time  enduring.  But  he  did  not  venture  to 
make  any  remark,  which  he  knew  would 
only  serve  to  excite  Filcher's  rage,  and  in  all 
probability  be  productive  of  the  most  disa- 
greeable consequences  to  himself. 


.     CHAPTER  CXXX. 

LOKD  SELBOKNE's  ANGUISH, — HENKY  AND 
PHOEBE. 

To  return  to  the  unfortunate  nobleman, 
Lord  Selborne,  whom  we  left  in  a  state  of 
utter  insensibility  from  the  effects  of  the 
blow  which  the  brutal  ruffian  Sam  Filcher 
had  dealt  him  previous  to  committing  the 
robbery. 

Following  so  soon  after  the  violence  in- 
flicted upon  him  in  the  excitement  of  his 
feelings  by  Henry  Ashford,  it  had  a  doubly 
painful  effect,  and  he  remained  in  the  same 
inanimate  and  unconscious  state  for  some 
time,  and  without  giving  the  least  signs  of 


recovering.  But  at  length  the  coolness  o5 
tlie  night  breeze  partially  revived  him,  and 
opening  his  eyes,  and  with  some  difficulty 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he  gazed 
around  him  in  amazement  and  confusion, 
unable  at  first  to  bring  to  his  recollection 
what  had  taken  place,  or  by  what  means  he 
had  fallen  into  the  situation  in  which  he 
now  found  himself. 

It  appeared  that  previous  to  his  encoun- 
tering Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort,  he  had 
wandered  to  some  short  distance  from  the 
scene  of  his  painfully  affecting  interview 
with  Phoebe,  and  was  now  on  a  lonely  spot 
apart  from  the  road  which  led  to  Henry  Ash- 
ford's  farm. 

All  the  particulars  of  the  strange  and  ex- 
citing events  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
last  hour  or  two,  however,  quickly  recurred 
to  his  memory,  and  the  anguish  of  his  feel- 
ings, created  by  the  different  and  conflicting 
thoughts  that  crowded  sotumultuously  upon 
his  brain,  may  be  far  better  imagined  than 
described,  but  they  were  such  as  almost  to 
drive  him  to  madness. 

The  meeting  with  the  villains  Filcher  and 
Beaufort  coming  so  quick  upon  the  interview 
between  himself  and  Phoebe,  and  her  lover 
all  added  to  his  emotions,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  his  brain  was  so  bewildered  that  he 
could  not  arrange  his  thoughts  into  anything 
like  order. 

The  appearance  of  the  ruffians,  and  which 
always  occurred  at  a  time  when  he  had  no 
assistance  at  hand  to  frustrate  their  nefarious 
designs,  and  to  secure  them,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  the  perpetration  of  future  out- 
rages, ever  produced  the  most  painful  effects 
on  his  mind,  by  recalling  in  still  more  tor- 
turing and  vivid  colours  to  his  memory  the 
events  of  the  past,  and  creating  the  most 
dismal  forebodings  for  the  future,  for  they 
were  ever  the  harbingers  of  evil,  and  he  had 
always  noticed  that  fresh  misfortunes  to  him- 
self invariably  followed  any  encounter  he 
might  have  with  them. 

But  the  scene  with  our  heroine  and  Henry 
Ashtord,  completely  superseded  every  other 
feeling  in  his  mind,  and  he  continued  to 
dwell  upon  it  with  the  most  poignant  an- 
guish and  despair. 

Every  word  which  Phoebe  had  uttered  at 
that  meeting  rushed  upon  his  memory  with 
overwhelming  force;  he  keenly  felt  how 
justly  he  had  deserved  the  reproaches  she 
had  heaped  upon  him,  and  he  now  wondered 
at  his  own  temerity  in  again  venturing  to 
obtrude  himself  upon  the  presence,  and  his 
boldness  and  presumption  in  seeking  to  ob- 
tain the  forgiveness  of  one  who  it  was  utterly 
impossible  could  view  him  with  any  other 
feelings  but  those  of  disgust,  scorn,  and 
hatred,  for  wrongs  which  nothing  could  re- 
pair, no  penitence  could  ever  atone  for. 
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And  then  the  sudden  appearance  of  Henry 
Ashford  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  and  the 
erroneous  impression  it  was  likely  to  create 
in  his  mind,  causing  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
the  former  and  Phoebe,  added  to  the  torture 
and  anxiety  of  Lord  Selborne,  rendering  him 
even  still  more  wretched  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

Again  he  deeply  regretted  the  course  he 
had  pursued,  and  the  interview  he  had  so 
rashly  sought  and  obtained,  and  he  could 
not  but  now  believe  all  those  wild  thoughts 
and  expectations  he  had  ventured  to  encou- 
rage to  be  at  an  end,  and  that  he  had  no- 
thing henceforth  to  anticipate  than  the 
greatest  misery  and  unceasing  despair. 

But  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the 
alarm  which  the  length  of  his  absence  would 
naturally  excite  at  the  inn,  now  aroused  him 
and  showed  him  the  necessity  of  retracing 
his  footsteps  without  delay,  and  he  therefore 
endeavoured  to  gather  himself  to  his  feet, 
but  his  strength  seemed  to  be  exhausted  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  his  limbs  failed 
him,  a  strange  giddiness  seized  upon  his 
brain,  and  with  a  faint  cry  he  again  sunk 
back  upon  the  earth,  powerless  aud  almost 
insensible.  His  mind  was  bewildered,  and  his 
recollection  of  what  had  taken  place  became 
vage  and  confused,  while  all  power  to  remove 
from  the  place  where  he  was  was  denied  him, 
aud  it  seemed  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  to  remain  there  all  night,  or  till 
his  strength  at  any  rate  should  be  in  some 
measure  restored,  or  accident  might  bring 
some  one  to  his  assistance. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  when  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps  smote  his  ears  and  raising  his  head, 
aud  looking  in  the  direction  from  whence 
they  proceeded,  he  beheld  by  the  faint  light 
which  the  moon  now  shed,  that  it  was  the 
form  of  a  man,  and  he  uttered  a  cry  as  loud 
as  he  could  in  order  that  he  might  attract 
his  attention  to  the  spot^where  he  was  help- 
lessly lying. 

This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  man 
hastily  advanced  towards  him,  and  an  excla- 
mation of  astonishment  and  mingled  fear 
aud  satisfaction  escaped  him  on  recognising 
his  lordship,  for  it  was  his  faithful  servant 
William,  who  alarmed  at  his  protracted  ab- 
sence from  the  inn,  fearing  that  something 
serious  had  happened  to  him,  and  knowing 
the  errand  that  he  had  gone  upon,  had  come 
forth  in  search  of  him,  having  resolved,  in 
the  event  of  not  meeting  with  him,  on  ven- 
turing to  the  farm  to  make  inquiries  after 
him,  risking  the  reception  he  was  likely  to 
meet  with  there. 

The  astonishment  and  gratification  of  his 
lordship  on  beholding  him,  was  equal  to  that 
which  William  felt,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
speak,  aud  to  dissipate  the  fears  which  would 


be  naturally  excited  ou  beholding  him  in 
such  a  singular  situation,  but  he  was  unable 
to  do  so,  and  sunk  back  exhausted  with  the 
efforts  he  had  made. 

William's  apprehensions  were  now  more 
than  ever  excited,  for  the  looks  of  his  noble 
master  w«re  pale,  wild,  aud  agitated,  and 
the  helpless  condition  in  which  he  had  found 
him  convinced  him  that  something  of  a  more 
serious  nature  than,he  had  the  power  to  ex- 
plain had  happened. 

He  quickly  raised  him  from  the  earth,  and 
supporting  him  in  his  arms,  he  now  perceiv- 
ed that  his  lordship's  face  was  swolen  and 
discoloured,  as  if  from  violent  blows,  more- 
over that  his  pockets  were  turned  inside  out, 
and  his  clothes  otherwise  disordered,  showing 
beyond  a  doubt  that  he  had  been  robbed  and 
otherwise  maltreated. 

It  was  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
they  were  to  the  inn,  and  William  regretted 
that  he  had  not  thought  to  bring  with  him 
some  assistance,  as  it  would  be  a  difficult 
task  for  him  to  convey  his  master  there  alone, 
and  at  present  he  seemed  too  faint  to  help 
himself  in  any  way. 

But  it  was  useless  to  hesitate,  and  his 
lordship  might  really  have  received  such  in- 
juries as  to  render  the  least  delay  dangerous, 
and  William  was  therefore  about  to  muster 
all  his  strength  and  resolution  for  the  task, 
when  his  master  by  dint  of  considerable  ex- 
ertion, so  far  recovered  himself  as  to  be  able 
to  speak,  much  to  the  gratification  and  relief 
of  his  faithful  attendant,  and  who  anxiously 
inquired  what  had  taken  place,  and  whether 
his  lordship  had  received  any  serious  injury. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  William,"  replied  his 
master,  in  a  faint  melancholy  tone  of  voice, 
"  I  am  suffering  more  from  the  excitement 
of  my  feelings  than  anything  else,  though  I 
have  been  robbed,  and  experienced  the  most 
brutal  violence  from  the  hands  of  the  noto- 
rious miscreant  Filcher,  and  his  base  as- 
sociate in  crime  Beaufort." 

"  Ah,  my  lord,"  returned  the  astonished 
William,  "  is  it  possible  that  the  villains 
have  again  dared  to  molest  you,  and  to  com- 
mit so  infamous  an  outrage  against  you? 
When  will  those  wretches  meet  with  tlie 
punishment  which  their  crimes  have  so  long 
and  justly  merited?  But  how  fortunate  is 
it  that  you  have  by  the  interposition  of  pro- 
vidence, been  allowed  to  escape  with  your 
life." 

"  Life,"  repeated  the  unhappy  nobleman, 
with  a  sigh,  "  alas,  William,  it  is  no  longer 
valuable  to  me,  it  has,  in  fact,  long  been  an 
insupportable  burthen  which  it  would  be  a 
mercy  and  relief  to  me  to  get  rid  of,  and  1 
have  heard  that  to-night  which  has  added  to 
my  misery,  aud  driven  me  to  complete 
despair." 
William  looked  at  his  unfortunate  master 
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with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  sympathy, 
for  he  readily  guessed  to  what  he  alluded; 
but  he  did  not  presume  to  offer  an  observa- 
tion upon  so  delicate  and  painful  a  subject; 
and  again  eagerly  inquired  of  his  lordship 
whether  he  thought  that  with  his  assistance, 
he  should  now  be  able  to  walk  to  the  inn. 

"  Yes,  William,"  replied  his  master,  "  I  feel 
much  better  now ;  it  was  merely  a  faintness 
and  weakness  that  came  over  me,  and  for  a 
time  suspended  all  my  faculties.  With  the 
support  of  your  arm  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall 
be  able  to  walk  to  the  inn  without  much 
difficulty." 

Thejr  immediately  moved  slowly  from  the 
spot,  and  his  lordship  as  they  departed,  cast 
one  lingering  look  in  the  direction  of  the 
farm,  but  which  was  now  buried  in  profound 
darkness. 

His  lordship's  feeble  condition  would, 
however,  only  enable  him  to  walk  slowly,  and 
they  were  therefore  some  time  before  they 
came  insight  of  the  inn,  without  exchanging 
a  single  observation  ;  for  the  mind  of  Lord 
Selborne  was  too  fully  occupied  with  pain- 
tul  thoughts  to  suffer  him  to  enter  into  con- 
versation ;  and  William — who,  however,  felt 
most  keenly  for  the  agony  of  mind  which  he 
was  convinced  he  was  enduring — did  not 
venture  to  interrupt  hira  in  his  meditations. 
Lord  Selborne,  however,  passed  a  restless 
night.  He  had  suffered  much  from  the  vio 
lence  he  hadreceived  at  the  hands  of  the  ruffian 
Filcher,  and  exposure  to  the  night  air;  but 
the  sufferings  of  his  mind  were  even  more 
severe,  and  at  times  he  was  quite  delirious, 
and  his  wild  ravings  of  Phoebe,  and  the  bit- 
ter expressions  of  his  remorse,  were  quite 
melancholy  to  hear. 

The  physician  feared  that  he  had  received 
a  shock  which  would  take  him  some  days  to 
recover  from ;  and  he  proved  to  be  perfectly 
right  in  his  conjectures,  for,  for  more  than  a 
week  his  lordship  was  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  at  times  exhibited  symptoms  which 
excited  the  most  serious  apprehensions  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  were  in  attendance 
upon  him. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  such  frequent 
and  severe  shocks  to  the  system,  must  ulti- 
mately have  a  most  fatal  effect  upon  a  con- 
stitution so  much  injured,  nay,  completely 
shattered  by  mental  anxiety  and  physical 
suffering  as  his  lordship's ;  he  knew  it,  he 
felt  it,  and  it  was  with  a  morbid,  gloomy 
kind  of  satisfaction  that  he  did  so :  for  he 
looked  forward  to  death  as  a  happy  release 
from,  and  the  termination  of  a  career  of 
misery  which  had  become  insupportable,  and 
in  which  he  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  any 
circumstance  whatever  being  able  to  effect  a 
favourable  change. 

What  indeed  was  there  now  to  cause  him 
tooling  to  existence?     Everything  had  be- 


come hateful  to  him  !  Had  he  not  becoine 
hateful  to  himself  and  everybody  else  ?  Was 
he  not,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  isolated, 
vpretched,  and  hopeless  of  human  beings? 
Without  one  consoling  reflection  to  fall  back 
upon — without  one  sincere  friend  in  the 
world  to  sympathise  with  him  in  the  heavy 
sorrows  that  affected  him,  or  to  offer  him  a 
word  of  hope  or  consolation  in  the  midst  of 
his  despair.  He  was;  and  therefore  to  con- 
tinue to  live  was  only  to  linger  on  in  all  the 
horror  and  anguish  of  mind  that  must  ulti- 
mately drive  him  to  madness. 

What  now  were  wealth  or  title  to  him? 
Shadows,  baubles,  bitter  mockeries,  which  be 
had  long  since  learned  to  despise,  for  they 
could  not  purchase  one  moment's  peace,  or 
drown  for  an  instant  the  dread  voice  of  con- 
science, which  continually  reproached  hira 
with  the  past,  and  drove  his  brain  to  dis- 
traction. 

He  had,  for  the  last  time,  as  he  firmly  be- 
lieved, seen  his  unfortunate  victim,  and  that 
torturing  interview,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
had  sealed  his  doom.  She  had  said  the  fatal 
word,  which  had  completely  annihilated 
every  hope  that  he  might  still  fondly  have 
cherished  in  his  breast,  and  he  felt  himself 
accursed  of  heaven  and  mankind. 

Such  were  the  distracting  thoughts  that 
constantly  haunted  the  unhappy  nobleman, 
and  which  every  hour  made  the  heavy  bur- 
then of  his  cares,  and  soitows,  and  anxieties 
the  more  torturing  and  insupportable ;  and 
from  which  it  did  not  now  appear  at  all  likely 
that  anything  would  be  able  to  relieve  him. 

But  what  was  the  scene  which  occurred 
between  our  heroine  and  Henry  Ashford  at 
the  farm,  when  the  former  again  revived  to 
sensibility,  and  found  herself  supported  in 
the  arms  of  the  amiable  Amy,  and  her 
brother  kneeling  before  her,  and  gazing  up 
in  her  face  with  looks  of  the  utmost  dis- 
traction ?  • 

It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  describe  it, 
but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  after  what  had 
taken  place,  and  the  rash  words  of  suspicion 
to  which  Henry  in  the  excitement  of  his 
feelings  had  given  utterance. 

At  first  she  gazed  at  him  with  her  usual 
ardent  looks  of  affection,  but  suddenly  all 
that  had  taken  place  seemed  to  flash  upon 
her  recollection  with  overwhelming  effect, 
and  hastily  withdrawing  her  hand  which 
Henry  had  held  in  his,  and  averting  her 
looks,  she  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears.^ 

And  how  great  was  now  the  agony  of 
mind  which  Henry  endured,  and  how  bit- 
terly did  he  reproach  himself  for  the  mad 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  to  which 
he  had  been  excited,  and  unjust  aspersions 
he  had  dared  to  cast  upon  her  trutli  and 
honour,  on  beholding  her  clasped  in  tne 
arms   of  Lord   Selborne.     He   would   have 
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given  anything  could  he  but  have  recalled 
the  hasty  observations  he  had  made  use  of, 
and  which  it  was  but  too  evident  had  pain- 
fully wounded  the  feelings  of  Phoebe,  and  for 
which  he  knew  not  what  apology  to  make, 
what  atonement  to  offer. 

It  was  these  emotions  that  for  a  few 
minutes  kept  Henry  silent,  and  our  heroine 
continued  to  avert  her  looks  and  to  weep  bit- 
terly ;  for  she  had  indeed  received  a  wound 
which  she  had  never  supposed  it  possible  for 
Henry  to  inflict. 

But  at  length  Henry  sufficiently  recovered 
himself  to  again  take  the  hand  of  Phoebe  in 
his,  and  while  he  pressed  it  with  the  fondest 
fervour  to  his  bosom,  iu  a  voice  which  must 
have  fully  convinced  her  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  words,  and  the  agonising  emotions  which 
at  that  time  agitated  his  breast,  he  said — 

"Oh,  Phoebe,  dearest  Phoebe,  in  what 
language  can  I  describe  the  anguish  of  my 
feelings  to  see  you  thus;  and  to  know  that 
I,  by  the  rash  words  my  tongue  gave  utter- 
ance to,  have  been  the  unhappy  cause  of  all  ? 
I  must  have  been  mad  for  a  moment  to  suf- 
fer such  unjust  thoughts  to  enter  my  mind, 
or  to  speak  one  word  that  could  cause  your 
gentle  bosom  a  single  pang.  Can  you  forgive 
me?  beloved  Phoebe,  can  you  forgive  me, 
and  endeavour  to  forget  that  I  have  ever  so 
grossly  committed  myself?" 

Phoebe  looked  at  him  through  her  tears, 
but  her  cheeks  were  pale,  and  her  fair 
bosom  heaved  with  the  painful  emotions 
which  she  could  not  restrain,  as  she  sighed — 
"Alas,  Henry,  surely  it  was  most  cruel 
and  unjust  to  utter  words  that  threw  a  doubt 
upon  my  conduct,  and  indirectly  accuse  me 
of  infidelity  and  dishonour.  Surely  you  have 
never  observed  anything  in  my  conduct  to 
excite  such  feelings  and  suspicions  in  your 
breast ;  and  'twas  most  ungenerous,  most 
unjust  of  you  for  an  instant  to  encourage 
them." 

"  True,  Phoebe,"  returned  Henry,  "  I  ac- 
knowledge my  error,  and  feel  most  heartily 
ashamed  of  myself.  My  brain  was  bewil- 
dered, and  I  know  not  what  I  said,  mad- 
dened as  I  was  to  behold  you  once  more  en- 
folded in  the  arms  of  your  base  and  hated 
betrayer." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  our  heroine,  with  a  look 
of  mingled  sorrow  and  reproach ;  "  'tis  there 
Henry  that  I  feel  your  observations  the  moi'e 
still  more  keenly ;  can  you  for  a  moment 
iiiaagine  that  my  meeting  with  Lord  Selborne 
was  otherwise  than  accidental;  or  doubt  the 
bitter,  the  almost  insupportable  anguish  it 
cost  me ;  the  scorn  with  which  I  treated  his 
protestations  of  penitence  and  remorse,  and 
his  supplications  for  forgiveness,  and  the 
reproaches  which  I  heaped  upon  him  ?  If 
you  can  indeed  thus  cruelly  doubt  me,  I  feel 
myself  no  longer  worthy  of  your  love  and 


confidence,  and  though  this  poor  heart  must 
break  in  the  effort,  I  at  once  absolve  you 
from  your  vows,  and  resign  myself  to  all  the 
most  horrible  tortures  of  misery  and  de- 
spair." 

Sobs  choked  her  further  utterance,  and  she 
hid  her  face  in  the  bosom  of  Amy,  who  was 
too  deeply  affected  to  interpose  a  word  upon 
the  painful  subject." 

"  Phoebe,  dear  Phoebe,"  cried  the  dis- 
tracted Henry,  still  retaining  his  hold  of  her 
hand,  and  his  looks  expressive  of  all  the 
anguish  which  he  so  keenly  felt,  "  do  yon 
seek  to  drive  me  mad,  which  the  severity  of 
your  words  are  calculated  to  do  ?  Doubt  you, 
beloved  girl— oh,  it  is  impossible ;  I  should 
loathe  and  despise  myself  if  I  beUeved  that  I 
now  could  do  so.  It  must  have  been  some 
strange  infatuation,  some  wild  delusion  of 
the  senses,  which  could  for  an  instant  have 
excited  the  feelings  that  I  experienced,  but 
most  sincerely  do  I  now  repent  it,  and  im- 
plore your  forgiveness.  Refuse  me,  and 
there  is  not  a  more  wretched  being  in  exist- 
ence than  Henry  Ashford." 

Again  he  pressed  her  hand  with  in- 
describable fervour  to  his  agitated  bosom, 
and  his  heart  palpitated  so  violently  against 
his  side  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  burst  its 
tenement. 

Our  heroine  once  more  raised  her  tearful 
eyes  towards  him,  and  fixing  upon  him  one 
earnest  look  for  a  moment,  which  seemed  as 
though  it  would  penetrate  into  his  very 
soul,  with  a  burst  of  emotion  which  she 
could  no  longer  control,  she  threw  herself 
into  his  arais,  and  he  strained  her  to  his 
bosom  with  feelings  which  no  language 
however  powerful  it  might  be,  could  properly 
pour  tray. 

Tor  a  short  time  the  lovers  were  too  much 
overwhelmed  by  their  feelings  to  suffer 
them  to  give  an  expression  to  them  in 
■words,  and  Amy  stood  by  and  gazed  upon 
them  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest 
and  the  warmest  sympathy,  but  did  not 
offer  to  interrupt  them. 

"  My  own  fond  and  faithful  Phoebe,"  at 
length  ejaculated  Henry,  as  he  raised  her 
head  from  his  shoulder,  on  which  it  had 
sunk,  and  gazed  in  her  pale  bwt  beateous 
face  with  looks  of  the  most  unbounded  affec- 
tion, "  my  earnest  supplications  have  not 
then  been  in  vain;  you  do  forgive  the  rash 
and  ungenerous  words  my  tongue,  in  a 
moment  of  thoughtlessness  and  excitement, 
gave  utterance  to,  and  endeavour  to  banish 
from  your  mind  the  remembrance  that 
they  ever  were  spoken?  Your  looks,  be- 
loved girl,  convince  me  that  you  do,  you 
will,  and  I  am  once  more  happy.  Let 
me  but  hear  your  lips  pronounce  the  words, 
and  my  happiness  will  then  indeed  be  com- 
plete?" 
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"  Henry,"  returned  our  heroine,  endea- 
vouring to  smile  through  her  tears,  "after 
what  you  have  now  said,  and  the  fervent 
assurances  you  have  given  me,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  words  you  uttered  could  not 
have  come  from  your  heart,  but  must  have 
been  spoken  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
and  I  do  indeed  most  sincerely  pardon  them, 
and  will  endeavour  to  blot  them  from  my 
memory.'' 

"  Blessed  words  !  "  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  rapturously,  and  again  enfolding  her 
in  his  fond  embrace,  "  oh,  what  boundless 
feelings  of  joy  do  they  impart  to  me,  what  a 
heavy  burtlaen  of  care  and  sorrow  do  they 
remove  from  my  breast.  Dearest  Phoebe, 
you  are  again  mine,  in  every  feeling  of  love 
and  confidence,  and  never — never  more  will 
I  utter  one  word  that  can  cause  your  fond 
and  faithful  heart  a  single  pang,  or  merit 
from  your  lips  one  word  of  reproach." 

He  pressed  warm  Ivisses  of  fervent  affec- 
tion upon  her  lips  and  cheeks,  and  locked 
in  each  other's  arms  for  a  few  moments  they 
gave  uninterrupted  indulgence  to  their  fond 
and  powerful  emotions,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  give  utterance  to  a  single  word,  for  their 
hearts  were  too  full  to  suffer  either  of  them 
to  do  so. 

But  at  length  they  became  more  calm, 
and  after  a  mutual  interchange  of  thoughts, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  Henry  Ashford  and 
his  sister,  our  heroiae  at  once  entered  with 
considerable  emotion,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  into  the  particulars  of  the  meeting 
between  herself  and  the  wretched  Lord 
Selborne,  and  all  that  had  passed  at  their 
painful  interview,  to  which  Henry  and  Amy 
listened  with  the  most  marked  attention  and 
the  deepest  interest. 

"  Dear  Phoebe,"  observed  the  young 
farmer,  when  she  had  concluded,  "  how  fully 
do  I  appreciate  the  feelings  of  angush  you 
must  have  experienced  at  a  meeting  so  un- 
expected with  that  guilty  man,  from  whose 
base  artifices  originated  all  those  unexampled 
cares  and  sorrows  you  have  so  long  and  so 
unjustly  had  to  undergo.  Wretched,  guilty 
man,  if  his  penitence  be  indeed  sincere — 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  charitable  feelings  I 
would  fain  entertain  towards  him,  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it  to  be  so — how  terrible 
indeed  must  be  the  anguish  of  remorse  that 
racks  him — how  truly  fearful  must  be  the 
reflections  that  his  goading  and  never  sleep- 
ing conscience  must  present  to  him.  But 
'tis  fit  that  one  who  has  been  the  cause 
of  so  much  misery  and  wretchedness  to 
others  should  have  to  sufier  severely  himself. 
It  is  no  more  than  a  just  punishment  for 
his  crimes.  But  no  conduct  of  his  can 
PiYer  make  sufficient  atonement  for  the 
past." 

"True — most    true,"  replied    his    sister. 


"  the  guilt  which  weighs  upon  his  conscience 
is  great,  but  still  if  his  penitence  is  sincere 
and  indeed  after  all  that  Phoebe  has  stated., 
I  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is,  his  incessant 
agony  of  mind  must  indeed  be  most  severe, 
and  he  is  therefore  in  some  measure  to  be 
pitied." 

"  Yes,"  coincided  our  heroine ;  "  but  his 
penitence  and  remorse,  if  even  they  emanate 
from  his  heart,  alas,  come  too  late.  They 
can  never  repair  the  wrongs  he  has  done — 
the  ruin  and  desolation  he  has  spread  around 
— the  dark  clouds  that  he  has  cast  upon  my 
hopes  and  prospects,  the  torturing  feelings 
of  anguish,  regret,  and  bitter  self-reproach 
which  he  has  caused  me,  and  which  must 
pursue  me  to  the  grave.'" 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Phoebe,"  said  her 
lover,  "oh,  talk  not  thus  I  beseech  you,  for 
it  racks  my  heart  and  distracts  my  brain  to 
hear  you.  Surely  that  which  you  have 
already  suffered,  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
any  errors  that  you  have  been  guilty  of,  but 
into  which  you  were  unfortunately  plunged 
by  untoward  circumstances,  and  not  from 
any  free  will  of  your  own.  Again  endeavour 
to  forget  the  past,  and  look  upon  the  sunny 
side  of  the  future." 

Phoebe  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and 
a  deep  sigh  escaped  her  bosom,  as  thoughts 
the  most  dismal  and  torturing  arose  upon 
her  mind. 

She  would  fain  have  followed  the  advice  of 
her  lover,  but  oh,  how  difficult  was  it  to  do 
so,  especially  under  the  peculiarly  melan- 
choly and  disheartening  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  situated. 

Look  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  future  I" 
alas,  what  was  there  to  stimulate  her  to  do 
so  ?  What  hope  to  cheer  her  on  ?  Was  not 
all  darkness  ?  Could  she  think  of  her 
poor  afflicted  father,  and  knowing  that  his 
recovery  was  all  but  impossible,  and  more, 
that  ever  when  transient  reason  enabled 
him  to  recognise  her,  it  was  but  to  spurn 
and  to  curse  her  as  something  loathsome, 
could  she  think  of  this,  we  say,  and  possi- 
bly admit  one  ray  of  sunshine  to  her 
mind  ?  Was  there  hope  or  sunshine  in  the 
future  ? 

"  Oh,  would  that  my  betrayer  had  never 
more  ventured  to  seek  my  presence,"  she 
ejaculated,  "  what  torturing  feelings  has  it 
rekindled  in  my  breast.  Pray  heaven  that 
I  may  never  behold  him  again," 

"  To  that  wish,"  remarked  Henry,  "  I 
most  heartily  respond  ;  but  after  what 
has  occurred  at  this  interview,  I  trust  that 
his  lordship  will  never  more  shock  and 
agonise  your  feelings,  by  appearing  before 
you.  One  thing  I  most  deeply  regret, 
namely,  that  in  the  great  excitement  of 
my  feelings,  I  should  have  been  guilty 
of  an  act  of  violence,  which,   even  under 


otlier  circumstances  I  could  never  hare 
thought  of  committing.  It  was  rash,  it 
was  imprudent,  and  uncalled  for  on  my 
part,  and  I  must  not,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  excuse  myself.  His  lordship,  however, 
I  hope  will  retire  from  the  neighbourhood, 
and  henceforth  seek  that  solitude  and 
obscurity,  which  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances of  his  mispent  life  demands." 

"Heaven  grant  that  he  may,"  said  our 
heroine,  fervently,  "and  that  it  may 
never  more  be  my  misfortune  to  encounter 
him.  If  hia  assertions  were  sincere,  he  wUl 
in  future  seek  to  avoid  me,  and  thus  prevent 
the  repetition  of  a  scene  so  torturing 
to  us  both.  May  heaven  pardon  him, 
as  I  will  endeavour  to  do." 

Henry  returned  no  immediate  answer, 
but  at  length  endeavoured  to  change 
No.  58, 


the  subject  which  had  now  become  so 
painful  to  them  all ;  but  Phoebe  felt 
too  agitated  and  dispirited  to  enter  freely 
into  further  conversation,  and  after  a 
short  time,  as  it  was  getting  late,  they 
separated  for  the  night,  and  theobe  and 
Amy  retired  together. 


CHAPTEE  CXXXI. 

A   CHAIN   OF   EVENTS. 

When  alone  in  their  chamber,  our 
heroine  and  Amy  again  for  a  short  time 
discussed  the  exciting  events  of  the 
evening,  but  being  nnable  to  come  to 
any  satisfactory  conclusionj   and    Phoebe 
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evincing  uneasiness,  tlie  subject  was 
abruptly  dropped,  and  tliey  retired  -to 
bed. 

But  it  was  sometime  ere  racking  thougbts 
ATOuld  permit  sleep,  "tbe  balmy  sootber 
of  all  our  woes,"  to  close  tbe  eyelids 
of  Pboebe,  and  all  tbe  painful  circum- 
stances of  tbe  evening  once  more  passed 
in  torturing  review  bejfore  ber  imagination. 

To  say  tbat  the  evident  compunction 
of  tbe  unforttmate  Lord  Selborne,  and  tbe 
terrible  remorse  be  bad  exbibited,.  bad 
left  no  impression  of  pity  upon  ber  mind 
would  be  wrong.  His  careworn  looks, 
bis  distracted  demeanour,  bis  bumiliating 
protestations  and  supplications,  bis  ema- 
ciated form  now  bent  witb  premature  old 
age,  all  told  too  plainly  tbe  dreadful 
agony  of  mind  be  was  and  bad  been  for 
some  time  enduring,  to  be  mistaken  or 
disputed,  and  even  guilty  as  be  bad  been, 
great  as  were  tbe  wrongs  be  bad  inflicted 
on  ber,  and  terrible  as  were  tbe  calamities 
bis  base  conduct  bad  been  productive  of, 
sbe  could  bardly  belp  accusing  berself 
of  baving  been  too  severe  in  tbe  answer  sbe 
bad  made  to  bis  appeal  to  ber  for  mercy 
and  forgiveness,  and  tbe  reproacbes  sbe 
bad  beaped  upon  bim. 

'•  But,"  sbe  soliloquized,  "  wby  sbould  I 
suffer  tbis  feeling  of  regret  to  enter  my 
breast  wben  I  think  of  all  the  horrors, 
tbe  shame,  and  degradation,  bis  villany 
has  brought  iipon  me  ?  Why  should  I 
entertain  any  other  feeling  but  one  of 
the  most  intense  hatred  towards  the  be- 
trayer of  mine  innocence,  tbe  murderer  of 
my  tiufortunate  mother, — the  destroyer 
of  my  aged  father's  reason  P  It  is  im- 
possible that  I  can  do  so  ;  but  pity,  for- 
giveness, for  irreparable  wrongs  like  these, 
oh,  tbe  very  thought  is  mockery,  and 
opjDOsed  to  reason  and  justice.  His 
punishment  may  be  severe,  but  it  is  no 
more  than  be  merits,  and  cannot  equal 
the  misery  be  has  so  cruelly  and  recklessly 
inflicted  on  the  innocent  victims  of  his 
guilt.  Oh,  would  tbat  I  could  banish 
him  from  my  thoughts  altogether,  but 
Heaven,  I  pray  thee,  grant  that  I  may 
never  behold  him  again." 

In  spite  of  all,  however,  she  could  not 
but  deeply  regret  tbe  violence  which  the 
impetuosity  of  Henry's  excited  feelings, 
had  led  him  to  be  guilty  of,  towards  the 
VTetched  nobleman  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  explanation  which  had  taken  place 
between  them  on  the  painful  subject,  the 
jealous  suspicions  that  had  been  excited  in 
her  lover's  breast,  and  v\^hich  he  had  so 
warmly  expressed  on  the  occasion,  wounded 
her  to  tbe  heart,  and  she  found  it  difficult 


to  reconcile  it  to  ber  feelings,  or  to  banisli 
it  from  ber  memory  altogether. 

"  If  be  can  thus  so  readily  doubt  my 
truth  and  honor,"  she  reflected ;  "  it  is 
evident  tbat  be  cannot  place  that  implicit 
confidence  in  me  he  has  avowed,  and  with- 
out which,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  ever 
be  happy  together.  Will  he  not  reproach 
me  with  the  past,  and  continually  remind 
me  of  the  way  in  which  I  then  deceived 

him,  and But  no,  no,  no,"  she  hastily 

added,  after  a  brief  pause,  "■  let  me  not 
think  so  meanly  of  bim ;  let  me  banish 
such  torturing  and  ungenerous  ideas  from 
my  mind.  Ob,  Henry,  bow  much  I  wrong 
your  manly  and  noble  nature,  by  entertain- 
ing them.  Have  you  not  ever  testified  by 
your  conduct,  the  sincerity  of  your  love, 
and  sought  to  restore  me  to  happiness  by 
forgetfulness  of  the  past,  and  in  joyftu 
anticipation  of  the  future  ? — You  have ; 
and  I  must  indeed  be  ungrateful  not  to 
remember  it,  or  appreciate  the  feelings  of 
love  and  constancy  which  prompted  it.  To 
you,  dear  Henry,  and  to  your  amiable  sister, 
I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitudcj  which  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  for  me  ever  to  repay,  and 
when  I  ceq^se  to  remember  it,  and  with  the 
feelings  I  am  bound  to  do,  may  Heaven 
forsake  me.  In  the  midst  of  my  heaviest 
afilictions,  when  I  was  a  wretched  outcast, 
despised,  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  what 
would  have  become  of  me  had  it  not  been 
for  you? — To  you  am  I  indebted  for  my 
preservation  from  all  tbe  horrors  by  which 
I  was  then  surrounded  and  threatened,  and 
for  protection  and  every  affectionate  care 
and  attention  since  ;  and  I  must  indeed  be 
a  wretch,  unworthy  of  anything  but  scorn, 
if  tbe  remembrance  of  those  weighty  obliga- 
tions sbould  ever  be  banished  from  my 
mind,  or  cease  to  be  warmly  cherished  in 
the  deei^est  recesses  of  my  heart.  Dear 
Henry,  I  will  no  more  venture  to  entertain 
a  thought  derogatory  to  your  truth  and 
honor,  or  give  you  cause  for  a  moment,  the 
fervour  and  sincerity  of  that  passion  witb 
which  your  manly  virtues  have  inspired 
me." 

These  thoughts  at  once  banished  the 
gloomy  and  unpleasant  feelings  which  bad 
previously  held  possession  of  her  breast, 
and  imparted  that  degree  of  consolation 
which,  under  all  the  circiimstances  sbe  so 
much  required,  and  shortly  afterwards 
sleep  descended  upon  ber  eyelids. 

#  #  #  ■  * 

The  reader  will  now  be  pleased  to  imagine 
three  more  months  to  have  elapsed  since 
the  events  that  have  been  recorded  in  the 
foregoing  pages  had  taken  place,  during 
which  period  nothing  of  any  particular  im- 
portance bad  happened.    But  a  chain  of 
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ratlier   startling  events  was  noAV  about  to 
occur  wMcli  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  relate. 

Tlie  condition  of  poor  old  Mai'k  Mayfield 
remained  unclianged,  in  fact  all  hopes  of  his 
ultimate  recovery  from  the  fatal  and  xvn- 
fortanate  malady  with  which  he  was  alEicted 
were  now  nearly  abandoned,  and  our  heroine 
had,  by  the  exertions  of  her  lover  and  his 
sister,  almost  learned  to  resign  herself  to 
the  melancholy  circumstances  of  the  old 
man's  fate,  especially  when  she  knew  that 
everything  that  humanity  could  suggest  was 
done  for  him,  and  that  he  wanted  for  nothing. 

i^he  saw  no  more  of  the  wretched  Lord 
Selborne  since  the  evening  recorded  in  the 
previous  chapter,  althongh  she  heard  of  his 
serious  illness  at  the  inn  where  he  had  put 
up  during  his  sojourn  in  Yorkshire,  and  his 
ultimate  departure  to  London,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  other  feelings  that  would  arise  in  her 
breast,  she  could  not  help  feeling  some 
degree  of  pity  for  the  sufferings  to  which 
he  was  now  evidently  exposed,  both  mental 
and  bodily. 

It  was  on  a  remarkably  cold  and  dreary 
evening  for  the  time  of  year,  that  the  in- 
mates of  the  farm  separated  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual,  and  Phoebe  and  Amy 
retired  to  their  chamber  for  the  night. 

They  had  all  suffered  from  a  most  extra- 
ordinary depression  of  spirits  during  the 
day,  for  which  they  could  not  easily  account, 
and  the  most  dismal  forebodings  of  some 
approaching  calamity  haunted  their  minds, 
which  even  Henry  himself  found  it  im- 
possible to  conquer. 

The  inmates  of  the  farm,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  had  retired  to  rest  on  the 
evening  in  question  at  an  early  hour,  and 
all  was  wrapped  in  darkness  and  in  silence. 

It  was  one  of  those  heavy,  gloomy  nights 
when  a  sort  of  torpidity  seems  to  rest  upon 
everything  and  everybody,  and  the  whole 
face  of  nature  wears  a  dismal,  chilling 
aspect,  frowning  despair  upon  the  unhappy, 
and  rendering  those  who  would  fain  have 
been  happy  cheerless  and  miserable. 

JSTot  a  moon  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen, 
dark  and  ominous  clouds  rolled  across  the 
the  sky,  and  but  for  the  wind  which  ever 
and  anon  swept  in  hollow  gusts  through  the 
foliage,  and  the  different  avenues  around, 
a  dead  lull  might  be  said  to  rest  upon 
everything,  and  was  calculated  to  excite  the 
most  gloomy  feelings. 

At  that  dismal  hour,  when  every  one 
seemed  in  utter  disgust  to  have  sought  their 
chambers  to  sleep  away,  ifpossible,  the  misery 
of  the  night,  the  forms  of  two  men,  each  of 
them  carrying  a  formidable  looking  stick  in 
his  hand,  and  muffled  up  to  the  chin  in  top 
coats,  might  have  been  seen  approaching 
slowly,  and  stealthily    togards  the  farm, 


ever  and  anon  looking  around  them  aa 
though  they  suspected  and  feared  that  they 
were  watched  by  somebody. 

It  was  Sam  FUcher  and  Beaufort ;  who 
ever  since  the  eventful  evening  when  we 
left  them  both  in  such  a  state  of  fear  and 
excitement,  after  the  supernatural  appear- 
ance of  the  murdered  woman,  had  been 
lurking  in  the  neighbourhood,  takuag  up 
their  principal  retreat  at  the  haunt  of  in- 
famy, in  which  they  had  sought  shelter  on 
the  night  of  the  snow-storm. 

There  was  not  much  alteration  in  their 
personal  appearance,  the  same  villanous 
expression  characterized  the  features  of 
Sam  Filcher,  and  sll  aigns  of  that  terror  of 
conscience,  which  he  evinced  after  the 
awful  adventure,  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded,  had  entirely  disappeared. 

If  anything  Beaufort  seemed  to  have  im- 
proved in  looks  and  general  demeanour,  the 
nervous  and  conscience  stricken  feelings 
that  at  one  time  constantly  agitated  him, 
and  rendered  his  life  an  insupportable  bur- 
then to  him,  and  so  frequently  excited  the 
coarse  sarcasm  and  the  rage  of  the  hard- 
ened "  Sprig  of  Myrtle,"  being  apparently 
entirely  overcome,  and  a  recklessness  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  his  hardened  associate  in 
crime  having  taken  its  place. 

To  judge  by  the  ru.bicund  aspect  of  their 
countenances,  and  the  expression  of  their 
eyes,  they  were  both  in  a  pretty  consider- 
able state  of  inebriation,  Beaufort  more 
so  than  his  companion,  or  at  least  more 
fully  betraying  it.  But  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  they  had  worked  themselves  up 
to  that  pitch  of  excitement  and  determina- 
tion that  rendered  them  fit  for  the  under- 
taking and  the  accomplishment  of  any  task, 
hoAvever  desperate. 

Having  arrived  to  within  sn  few  paces  of 
the  farm,  they  stopped,  and  again  looked 
cautiously  around  them,  but  perceiving  no 
one  near  them  or  within  sight,  they  appeared 
the  more  emboldened  to  proceed,  and  ad- 
vanced close  to  the  gate  which  led  into  the 
farm-yard. 

"  V  ell,"  remarked  Sam,  "  here  ve  air, 
pretty  veil  at  the  end  ov  our  journey.  The 
mansion  ov  Skevire  Stubbles,  vliich  is  the 
scene  ov  our  hintended  crack,  is  not  much 
more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  here. 
How's  yer  pluck  now.  Captain?" 

"AH  right,"  answered  Beaufort,  with  &■ 
look  and  in  a  tone  of  determination,  which 
till  lately  had  been  strangers  to  him;  "I 
feel  fit  for  anything." 

"  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  Sam  Filcher,  ap- 
provingly, "  that  here's  summat  like,  old 
feller,  an'  it  does  my  wery  heart  good  to 
hear  yer.  No  kevalms  ov  conscience,  and 
i  all  that  here  nonsense  now,  eh?" 
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"Conscience  be  damned,"  returned  Bean- 
fort,  "  I'm  not  going  to  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  suffer  that  to  trouble  me  again.  I  am 
a  villain,  I  know  myself  to  be  a  villain,  I 
acknowledge  myself  to  be  one,  so  there's 
an  end  of  the  matter.  All  that  I  can  do  is 
to  endeavour  to  live  as  long  as  I  can,  to  be 
as  jolly  as  I  can,  and  when  my  time  arrives, 
(which  I  suppose  it  will,  sooner  or  later,) 
to  meet  my  fate  as  a  man." 

"  Capital !"  cried  the  delighted  Sam 
Filcher,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  scarcely  able  to  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  senses,  so  extraordinary  was  the 
change  that  had  come  over  his  guilty 
associate ;  "  that's  summat  like,  an'  not 
no  mistake,  an'  now  I  hadmires  yer. 
This  here's  better  than  snivellin'  an' 
fuukin'  about  nuiiin,  take  my  vord  for  it. 
But  I  say.  Captain." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?" 

•'  This  here's  the  farm  ov  our  ould 
friend  Henry  Ashford." 

"Well,  I  know  it  is,"  replied  Beaufort 
rather  pettishly, — "  do  you  think  I'm 
blind?" 

"  In  course  not,  unless  it  is  blind 
drunk ;  ve've  both  on  as  had  enuff  to 
make  us  so." 

"  And  what  if  we  have  ?" 

"  Oh,  nuiEn,  so  much  the  better ; 
ve're  just  primed  for  mischief;  eh  ?" 

"For  business  you  mean." 

"  For  bus'ness,  disackly,  that  here's 
the  vord." 

"Well,  what  were  you  going  to  say 
about  the  farm?"  demanded  Beaufort, 
hastily. 

"  S'pose  Ave  takes  a  survey  ov  it,"  answer- 
ed Sam. 

"  Of  what  use  would  it  be  for  us  to  do 
that?"  interrogated  Beaufort,  impatiently; 
*'  it  woidd  only  delay  time ;  besides,  we 
have  seen  enough  of  the  farm  before," 

"  That  here  may  be,"  observed  Filcher, 
"  wery  good ;  but  I've  got  a  hidea,  vhich 
has  jist  struck  me,  an'  yer  must  humour 
my  vhim ;  some  good  might  turn  up  from  it." 

"Well,"  said  Beaufort,  carelessly,  for  the 
fumes  of  the  liquor  of  which  he  had  par- 
taken so  freely,  now  began  to  ascend  with 
more  powerful  effect  to  his  brain,  "  do  as 
you  like,  I'm  not  at  all  particular  now." 

"AU  right,"  said  Sam,  "  there's  no  von 
nigh  to  hobsarve  us,  so  this  vay. 

He  advanced  close  to  the  gate  of  the 
farm  yard,  which  simply  opened  with  a 
latch,  but  suddenly  stopped  as  a  thought 
seemed  suddenly  to  occur  to  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?"  interrogated 
Beaufort,  impatiently. 

"  I  vender  if  they  keeps  a  tyke  in  the 
yard  ?"  said  Sam, 


"  It'snot  at  ail  unlikely,"  answered  his 
companion,  in  the  same  careless  tone  as 
before. 

_"  It  '11  be  rayther  orkard,  if  they  does," 
said  Filcher ;"  howsonidever,  ve'll  chance 
it,  anyhow.  Ve've  only  got  to  make  our- 
selves scarce  as  soon  as  possible,  if  ve 
diskivers  that  here  to  be  the  fact.  Kim 
along." 

Beaufort  assumed  a  perfect  air  of  stolid 
indifference,  putting  both  his  hands  in  his 
coat  pockets,  and  his  stick  under  his  arm  ; 
and  Sam  Filcher  having  opened  tJie  gate, 
he  followed  him  into  the  yard,  advancing  a 
few  paces  towards  the  house,  cautiously. 

"  All  right,"  whispered  Sam,"  here's  the 
kennel,  but  not  no  dog  in  it ;  come,  that 
here  is  lucky." 

They  approached  the  house,  and  looked 
at  the  different  windows  in  the  front  of  it, 
and  Sam  also  tried  the  door. 

"All's  kervite  dark  an'  silent,"  remarked 
Sam,  "  an'  the  door's  fast ;  they're  all  gone 
to  roost,  or  else  there's  not  no  vun  at  home, 
that  here's  kervite  sartain." 

"And  suppose  it  is,"  returned'Beaufort. 
"What  of  that?  What  notion  have  you 
got  into  your  head  now  ?  " 

"Can't  yer  gress?" 

"No." 

"Ve  owe  Henry  Ashford  a  bit  ov  a 
grudge,  don't  ve  ?"  said  the  villain. 

"  Yes  :  what  then  ?" 

"  He  would  scrag  us  if  he  could." 

"  ISTo  doubt  of  it." 

"  It  vouldn't  be  a  bad  thing,  if  ve  vos  to 
have  a  bit  of  rewenge." 

"  And  how's  that  to  be  accomplished  ?" 
demanded  Beaufort,  with  the  most  astonish- 
ing apathy ;  in  fact,  whether  from  the 
influence  of  drink  or  not,  in  fact,  his  brain 
seeming  completely  stupified  and  be- 
wildered at  the  time. 

"  If  ve  could  only  obtain  a  hentrance  to 
the  house, "replied  Filcher,  "ve  should  see." 

"  It  might  be  attended  with  danger." 
"  Ye're  not  a  goin'  to  guv  vay  to  fear  ag'in, 
air  yer?"  demanded  Sam. 

"No,  no,"  replied  his  companion,  im- 
patiently, "  go  on ;  I  am  agreeable  to  any- 
thing." 

Sam  Filcher  said  no  more,  but  cautiously 
led  the  way  to  the  back  of  the  house,  every- 
thing seeming  to  favour  the  guilty  designs 
of  the  villains,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Sam,  and  agreed  to 
by  Beaufort  in  complete  wantonness. 

All  was  dark  and  silent  as  in  the  front 
of  the  premises,  and  Sam,  having  first  taken 
a  survey,  advanced  boldly  to  a  low  door  at 
one  corner  of  the  buUding,  which  he  tried, 
and  to  his  no  small  amazement  and  grati- 
fication, found  it  to  be  unfastened. 
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"Veil,  this  here  is  lucky,"  lie  said; 
"  any  von  vould  think  as  how  they  knowed 
ve  A^os  coming,  an'  vished  to  haccomydate 
us.  'Eow  then,  captain,"  he  added,  in  a 
whisper,  "caution — caution!" 

"  All  right,"  replied  Beaufort,  in  the  same 
under  tone,  and  following  his  daring  asso- 
ciate into  the  passage. 

Filcher  now  drew  a  dark  lantern  from 
his  pocket,  and  lighted  it  from  a  bottle  of 
phosphorus  which  he  had  with  him;  also  a 
bunch  of  skeleton  keys,  and  then  led  the 
Avay  along  the  passage  to  the  staircase  at 
the  end  of  it,  which  he  immediately  be- 
gan to  ascend,  Beaufort  following  him  with 
silent  footsteps. 

After  ascending  a  couple  of  flights  of 
stairs,  they  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  room, 
and  listening,  could  hear  the  thick  breathing 
of  some  one  in  their  sleep. 

'•  There  sound  enough,  whoever  they  air," 
whispered  Sam ;  "veil  try  our  luck  here  by 
vay  of  a  beginnin'." 

"  Mind,  Sam,"  also  whispered  Beaufort, 
•*  no  bloodshed." 

"Not  if  ve  can't  help  it,"  said  Sam,  and 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  try  the  door 
which  was  locked. 

"  AU  right,"  he  muttered,  "  I'll  soon  get 
over  that  here  difficulty." 

He  commenced  operations  immediately, 
and  cautiously,  with  one  of  the  skeleton 
keys,  and  the  lock  yielded  to  it  almost 
without  an  effort. 

Filcher  opened  the  door  silently,  (Beaufort 
being  behind  him,)  and  peeped  into  the 
chamber,  and  towards  the  bed  especially, 
on  which  Henry  Ashford  was  sleeping 
soundly. 

"  It's  him,"  said  Sam,  in  a  whisper,  "  'tis 
our  young  friend.  He's  fast  enough,  so  ve'd 
better  make  the  best  use  of  our  time." 

Beauiort  impatiently  motioned  him  to 
proceed,  with  a  signiiicant  look,  and  they 
both  then  entered  the  chamber  on  tiptoe, 
Sam  advancing  towards  a  small  writing 
desk,  standing  on  a  table  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  and  which  had  instantly  caught 
his  attention  on  entering. 
_  No  less  to  the  surprise  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  both  the  villians,  the  key  of  the 
desk  was  in  the  lock,  Henry,  who  still  slept 
soundly,  probably  having  deposited  some- 
thing therein  previous  to  retiring  to  rest. 
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Theee  was  not  a  moment,  of  course,  to 
be  lost,  so  while  Beaufort  anxiously  watched 
the  sleeper,  who  however  gave  not  the  least 


signs  of  waking ;  Sam  Filcher  quickly 
opened  the  desk,  and  glanced  eagerly  at 
the  contents. 

The  first  things  that  his  eyes  fell  upon, 
and  a  most  welcome  and  gratifying  sight, 
it  need  not  be  said,  was  a  bundle  of  bank 
notes,  (which  Henry  had  only  received 
that  day,  in  payment  of  several  large  bills 
that  had  been  due  to  him,)  and  a  canvas 
bag,  containing  gold  and  silver  to  a  consid- 
erable amount,  and  which  the  villain 
immediately  deposited  in  his  pocket,  with 
a  chuckle  of  exultation. 

He  then  hastily  examined  the  contents 
of  the  desk  further,  but  without  finding 
anything  else  of  value,  and  Beaufort 
motioned  him  away,  and  towards  the  door, 
which  he  obeyed,  and  they  both  retired 
from  the  chamber,  as  quietly  as  they  had 
entered  it,  Henry  Ashford  still  sleeping  as 
soundly  as  ever, 

"  Veil,  this  is  a  slice  ov  luck,  an'  not  no 
mistake,"  said  Sam,  in  a  whisper,  "  who'd 
hav'  thought  now,  that  the  young  man 
vould  hav'  kept  his  blunt  so  handy  for  our 
hackceptance  ?  'Twas  wery  kind  ov  him." 

"  True,"  coincided  Beaufort,  speaking 
in  the  same  low  and  cautious  tone ;  "  but 
let  us  begone  while  we're  safe." 

"  Vot,  afore  ve've  hexamined  the  other 
rooms  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  dont  see  it." 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  I  do- " 

"HowF"  asked  Sam,  impatiently  and 
discontently. 

"  We've  been  lucky,  as  you  say,  without 
much  difficulty,"  replied  Beaufort ;  "  the 
loss  of  this  large  sum  of  money  will 
probably  be  the  ruin  of  Henry  Ashford, 
and  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  without 
running  any  further  risk.  Come,  let  ua 
begone,  without  any  more  delay." 

"All's  keviet,"  saidSam,  "there's  not nuffin 
to  fear,  so  ve  mav  as  veU  try  our  luck 
a  little  further.  Who  knows  vot  ve  might 
drop  upon  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Beaufort,  resolutely, 
and  grasping  his  arm :  "let  us  away  before 
any  danger  threatens  us." 

"Veil,"  said  Pilcher,  reluctantly,  "I 
s'pose  I  must  humour  yer  for  vonce,  though 
I  don't  much  fancy  doing  so." 

He  then  followed  Beaufort  with  hesitating 
though  cautious  ste;^j|  and  they  quickly 
again  found  themselves  in  the  farm  yard. 

Suddenly  a  feeling  of  regret  for  the 
cruel  robbery  they  had  just  perpetrated 
(and  which  would  most  likely  ruin  the 
prospects  of  Henry  Ashford,  and  reduce 
him  to  the  greatest  state  of  misery), 
came  over  Beaufort,  and  pausing  to  reflect 
the    villain    Filcher    had    got  a  little   in 
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advance  of  liim,  and  laia  mind  was  too 
abstracted  fco  take  any  notice  of  Mm, 

But  suddenly  lie  was  startled  by  observing 
a  broad  glare  of  liglit  immediately  before 
tbe  spot  on  wliicli  lie  was  standing,  and 
looking  hastily  to  ascertain  tbe  cause,  and 
was  thunderstruck  on  beholding  the  mis- 
creant rilcher  stooping  down  by  the  side  of 
a  haystack  which  immediately  adjoined  one 
angle  of  the  farm,  and  which  he  had  just 
set  fire  to  by  the  means  of  a  lighted  match, 

Horrorstruck,  Beaufort  rushed  forward, 
and  with  his  stick  made  a  vain  effort  to  knock 
the  ignited  part  of  the  stack  away,  and  thus 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  flames. 

"Infernal  scoundrel!  fiend  that  you  must 
be,"  exclaimed  the  enraged,  and  now  per- 
fectly sobered  Beaufort,  "what  have  you 
done  ? — what  fearful,  what  accursed  malice 
could  tempt  you  to  this  ?" 

"Veil,"  answered  the  hardened  wretch, 
with  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  in- 
difference, "  I  can't  say  disac'ly ;  the  vhim 
seized  me  all  at  vonce,  and  so  I  did  it,  that 
here's  all  about  it." 

"Monster,"  said  Beaufort,  "and  for 
which  you  deserve  to  be  hanged  totheloftiest 
branch  of  the  nearest  tree  immediately. 

"It's  all  wery  fine,"  retorted  Sam,  "but 
who's  to  do  it  I  should  like  to  know.  Ha ! 
ha !  ha !  my  eyes  !  shan't  ve  have  a  preshus 
flare  up  presently." 

"The  flames  will  reach  the  house,''  cried 
the  excited  Beaufort,  "and  if  they  are  not 
aroused  from  their  sleep,  all  the  inmates 
must  perish.  Let  us  immediately  raise  the 
alarm." 

"  Valker  !"  returned  Eilcher  ;  "  vot  blow 
the  gaff  on  ourselves  ?  Air  yer  gone  mad 
or  siUy  ?  Come  along  ;  the  best  thing  as 
ve  can  do  is  to  get  out  ov  this  here  as  soon 
as  ve  can,  for  there'll  be  all  the  vorld  here 
presently,  an'  ve  might  stand  a  wery  fair 
chance  ov  bein'  grabbed.  My  preshus  eyes  ! 
who'd  hav'  thought  it  vould  have  blazed 
avay  so  in  no  time  at  all? — but  'tvas  the 
vind  as  did  it,  I  s'pose." 

"  What  a  monstrous,  wanton  crime  is 
this,"  said  Beaufort,  as  he  viewed  with  hor- 
ror the  frightful  progress  of  the  flames, 
which  shot  up  to  a  tremendous  height,  illu- 
mining the  country  for  miles  around,  and 
had  already  caught  one  portion  of  the 
building ;  "oh,  FiltSw,  what  a  cold-blooded 
villain  you  must  be." 

"P'raps  so,"  replied  Sam;  "but  ve  von't 
stand  argifyin'  that  here  p'int  jist  now.  I 
hears  the  shouts  of  the  people  comin'  here, 
so  I  means  to  step  it  like  von  o'clock.  Yer 
may  stay  here  to  be  cotch'd  if  yer  likes, 
an'  be  damned." 

As  Sam  Filcher  thus  spoke,  he  took  to 


his  heels  and  hurriedly  quitted  the  scene  of 
destruction  caused  by  his  own  hands. 

Beaufort  cast  one  more  look  at  the  fierce 
flames,  which  had  now  attained  a  truly 
terrific  ascendency,  and  threatened  the 
quick  and  total  destruction  of  aU  within 
their  devouring  reach;  but  suddenly  the 
loud  and  terrified  cries  of  the  people  ap- 
proaching from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country,  smote  his  ears,  and  arousing  him 
to  a  full  sense  of  his  own  danger,  he 
precipitately  fled  from  the  spot,  in  the  same 
direction  which  Filcher  had  taken,  and 
with  whom,  panting  for  breath,  and  fijled 
with  terror,  he  soon  came  up. 

""A  hellish  deed  your  accursed  hands 
has  perpetrated,"  he  said ;  "  see  the  flames 
now  envelope  the  house,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  of  the  unfortunate 
inmates  to  escape  the  devouring  element." 

"So  much  the  vorser  for  them,"  said 
Filcher ;  "  but  it's  no  use  standin'  here  a 
snivellin'  about  it.  The  job's  done  now,  an' 
it  can't  be  undone,  so  ve  must  make  the 
best  ov  it,  and  be  found  missin'  as  soon  as 
possibel,  afore  ve're  diskiver'd.  My  eyes, 
vot  a  blaze  it  is  to  sure.  It  lights  up  the 
'ole  blessed  place,  an'  makes  everything 
wissibel.     Holloa !" 

"  What's  the  matter  P" 

"  They've  tvigg'd  us ;  don't  yer  see  'em 
comin'  ?  Put  yer  best  leg  for'ard,  Captain, 
or  its'  all  U.  P.  with  us  to  a  dead  certainty. 
This  here  vay,  ve  may  dodge  'em  among 
the  trees." 

Beaufort  east  a  hurried  and  fearful  glance 
in  the  direction  to  which  Sam  Filcher 
pointed,  and  then  beheld  in  the  lurid  reflec- 
tion of  the  fire,  the  forms  of  several  men 
hastily  approaching  across  the  fields  in  evi- 
dent pursuit ;  and  he  therefore  followed  the 
miscreant  Filcher  with  all  the  sjpeed  he 
could. 
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Feae  adding  speed  to  their  heels,  the  two 
villains  pursued  their  flight  with  the  great- 
est precipitation,  and  plunging,  (as  Sam 
had  suggested),  among  the  trees,  which 
happened  to  grow  near  in  abundance,  they 
lost  sight  of  those  whom  they  imagined  to 
be  in  pursuit  of  them. 

Beaufort,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  in 
the  greatest  state  of  terror,  but  neither 
himself  or  Filcher  ventured  to  say  a  word 
until  they  had  got  to  some  considerable 
distance  ^from  the  scene  of  conflagration, 
when  they  again  paused  to  take  breath, 
and  Sam  Filcher  said  : — 
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"Veil,  I  tliinlc  veVe  given,  'em  tlie  go- 
by, now,  Captain,  eli  ?" 

"Filclier,"  returned  Beaufort,  fixing 
upon  Mm  a  look  of  the  utmost  disgust 
and  horror,  "  you  are  a  villain  of  the  deepest 
dye ;  a  monster  whose  only  delight  is  in 
effecting  the  misery  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  in  perpetrating  acts  of  atrocity 
sxifficient  to  make  humanity  shudder." 

"  Veil,  that  here's  a  wery  hexillint 
kracter  to  recommend  a  cove,  I  must  say," 
coolly  replied  the  ruffian  with  a  coarse 
laugh  ;  "but  I  s'pose  I  vos  born  so." 

"  What  demon  could  have  incited  you 
to  so  monstrous  and  dreadful  a  deed  ?" 
said  Beaufort,  with  a  shudder. 

"There,"  replied  Filcher,  impatiently, 
and  in  surly  tones,  "you've  axt  me  that 
hei'e  vonce  afore,  an'  I  told  yer,  it  vos 
a  vhim  as  seized  me.  That's  aU  I  can 
say  abou,t  it.  Howsomdever,  ve've  got 
the  svag,  that  here's  lucky,  an'  if  ve 
only  manages  to  escape,  ve  can  enjoy " 

"  Heartless  miscreant,"  said  Beaufort 
with  increased  looks  of  horror  and  disgust. 

"  Hold  hard,  old  feller,"  cried  Savn  Avith 
a  threatening  look,  "  ye're  comin'  it  pretty 
stiff,  I  think,  an'  no  gammon ;  better  lan- 
gidge,  if  yer  please,  or  yer  an'  I  might 
happen  to  fall  out,  an'  that  here  vouldn't 
be  wery  pleasant  to  not  nayther  on  us." 

"This  night,"  observed  Beaufort,  un- 
daimted  by  his  threats,  "you  will  have 
added  wholesale  and  wanton  murder  to 
the  long  catalouge  of  your  other  hideous 
crimes  ;  for,  quick  as  the  flames  enveloped 
the  premises,  it  would  be  next  to  a  miracle 
if  any  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  should 
escape.  Phoebe,  Amy,  and  Henry  may 
all  perish.'* 

"  Veil,  its  a  bad  job,"  said  Filcher,  with 
affected  remorse,  "  an'  I'm  sorry  for  it, 
that's  all  I  can  say  about  it." 

"  Could  you  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
robbery  ?  what  occasion  was  there  for  this 
additional  and  horrible  crime  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  was  a  fool  and  a  villain  to  listen  to 
jouv  persuasions,  and  to  take  a  willing  part 
in  the  burglary." 

"Veil,  I  can't  help  that,"  returned  3?il- 
cher,  ''  but  yer  vos  a  villin,  yer  know." 

Beaufort  returned  no  answer  to  this,  for 
his  mind  was  in  too  great  a  state  of  excite- 
ment to  suffer  him  to  do  so. 

From  the  spot  on  which  they  now  stood 
which  was  elevated  ground,  he  could  obtain 
a  distinct  view  of  the  awful  conflagration, 
which  he  saw  was  now  raging  with  terrific 
fury,  the  whole  of  the  farm  being  enveloped 
in  flames  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  roof, 
and  showing  that  its  total  destruction  was 
iuevitable,  and  the  agony  of  the  wretched. 


guilty  man,  when  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
horrible  fate  which  had  but  too  probably 
befallen  the  whole  of  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates, wrapped  as  they  were  in  sleep  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  fire,  was 
most  intense. 

"There,"  said  Filcher  at  last,  impatiently, 
and  in  his  usual  brutal  tones,  "yer've  looked 
kevite  long  enuff,  an'  seem  to  think  there's 
no  danger  in  standiu'  here.  But  I  can  tell 
yer  that  the  sooner  ve  gets  far  avay  from 
here  the  better.  It's  a  tidy  blaze  to  be  sure, 
as  I  said  afore,  an'  is  vorth  lookin'  at." 

"Hardened,  heartless  scoundrel,"  said 
Beaufort,  "will  nothing  awaken  you  to  a 
sense  of  shame  and  remorse?" 

"  Now  cut  it,  villyer  ?"  said  Sam,  sternly, 
"  I  don't  vant  not  none  ov  yer  preachin'  on 
the  subject,  I  thought  as  how  yer'd  done 
vith  that  here  long  ago.  Ah !  hoff's  the 
vord,  I  see." 

"What's  the  matter?"  demanded  Beau- 
fort, eagerly,  "  what  is  it  that  alarms  you 
now." 

"  Look,"  answered  Filcher,  pointing  in  a 
certain  direction  which  was  rendered  quite 
distinct  in  the  reflection  from  the  fire  ;  "if 
them  here  preshus  ogles  ov  yourn  has  not 
gone  blind,  yer  can  see,  an'  have  no  casion 
to  ax  that  keveshton." 

Beaufort  did  indeed  look  anxiously  and 
fearfully  in  the  direction  whither  Sam 
pointed,  and  he  then  beheld  again  several 
men  hurrying  towards  them,  and  who 
doubtless  from  the  elevated  position  in 
which  they  stood  had  observed  them ;  and 
alarmed,  for  they  seemed  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  them,  he  followed  Sam  Filcher, 
who  had  resumed  his  flight  as  quick  as  he 
could. 

But  the  voices  of  their  purstiers  sounded 
distinctly  in  their  ears,  and  they  could  al- 
most imagine  they  heard  the  soimd  of  their 
footsteps  no  great  distance  behind  them. 

"  Damn  it,"  said  Sam,"  they  seems  deter- 
mined to  hav'  us  any  how,  an'  are  gaining 
upon  us,  an'  no  mistake.  This  here  vont 
do ;  come  along,  Captain,  no  skulkin'  now, 
ve  must  run  for  our  wery  lives,  an'  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  They'll  find  it 
not  kevite  so  easy  to  take  us  lis  they  think, 
I  reckon  ;  if  the  vorst  comes  to  the  vorst, 
ve're  not  without  our  bai'kers,  an'  ve  shall 
know  how  to  make  good  use  ov  'em,  on  a 
pinch." 

Beaufort  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  more 
bloodshed,  but  there  was  no  time  to  waste 
in  thought,  for  he  could  now  hear  plainly 
the  footsteps  of  the  men  every  moment 
gaining  quickly  iipon  them,  and  could  al- 
most distinguish  the  words  they  uttered. 

Sam  Filcher  redoubled  his  speed,  anc! 
Beaufort  had  to  exert  himself  to  the  ut 
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most  to  keep  up  Avith  liim,  wliicli,  liowever, 
Le  managed  to  do  pretty  well. 

Tlie  sound  of  their  pursuers'  footsteps 
gradually  died  away,  and  Beaufort  at 
length  venturing  to  look  back  could  per- 
ceive nothing  of  them,  so  that  his  fears  were 
in  some  degree  abated. 

Sam  Filcher  diverged  into  a  lonely  path, 
which  led  in  the  direction  of  the  old  church- 
yard, and  having  proceeded  some  short 
distance  further,  he  again  ventured  to  stop 
to  take  breath,  and  to  consult  with  his 
trembling  companion  what  was  best  to  be 
done. 

"Yerlook  almost  vinded.  Captain,''  he 
observed,  "  yer  hav'n't  had  sich  a  nice  bit  ov 
hexercise  for  many  a  day.  I  think  ve've 
made  'em  cry  a'  go  at  last.  JS'ow  then, 
ould  feller,  don't  be  down-hearted,  keep  yer 
pecker  up." 

"  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  in  a  faint  and  agi- 
tated voice,  "the  events  of  this  dreadful 
night  can  never  more  be  erased  from  my 
memory,  and  depend  upon  it,  they  will  but 
hasten  our  destruction — the  ignominious 
fate  which  inevitably  awaits  us." 

"  StuiT,"  cried  Filcher  ;  "  I  don't  believe 
not  nuffin  ov  the  sort,  and  it  vould  be  kevite 
as  veil  if  yer  didn't  nayther.  Vot's  the  good 
ov  meeting  troubles  half  vay  ?  I  never  seed 
sich  a  feller  to  drop  down  upon  his  luck  in 
my  life  as  yer  air." 

"  This  frightful  act  will  be  sure  to  create 
the  greatest  and  most  painful  sensation," 
remarked  Beaufort :  "  every  exertion  will 
be  made  to  discover  the  atrocious  perpe- 
trators of  it,  and  we  cannot  long  expect  to 
escape  detection." 

"Nonsense,"  replied  Sam,  "ve're  right 
enuff  if  ve  only  escape  to  night.  No  von 
has  yet  recognized  us,  for  our  pursuers 
vere  too  far  off  to  do  so,  an'  who's  to  sus- 
pect us,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Don't  be 
down-hearted.  Captain,  ve  shall  soon  get 
over  this  here  job  veil  enuff,  depend  upon 
it.     Our  time's  not  come  yet." 

"It  cannot  much  longer  be  delayed," 
said  the  conscience-stricken  and  trembling 
Beaufort ;  "a  terrible  retribution  must  at 
last  overtake  crimes  so  monstrous  as  ours." 

"  So  yer  said  long  ago,"  returned  Sam 
Pilcher,  "  ye're  alwus  a  profesyin'  in  that 
sort  ov  vay,  but  it's  never  been  fulfilled 
yet,  an'  bless'd  if  I  think  it  ever  vill  be 
now." 

^  "Sam," observed  Beaufort,  "this bravado 
is  all  assumed.  You  cannot  deceive  me, 
in  spite  of  all  that  you  may  try  to  do  so. 
"Dare  you  imagine  that  so  awful  a  miscreant 
as  yourself  will  be  suffered  to  escape  for 
ever,  the  punishment  due  to  his  hideous 
crimes  ?" 

"  Psha  1  no  move  ov  this  here,     I'm  sick 


on  it.  I  don't  trouble  myself  to  think 
nuffin  at  all  about  it.  I  leaves  everything 
to  chance,  an'  that's  the  only  vay  to  go 
through  the  vorld  'appy.  But  come,  it's 
not  no  use  tarryin'  here,  unless  ve  vonts 
some  von  to  vait  upon  us.  Ye  shall  be  safe 
enuff  vhen  ve  gets  among  our  pals  in  the 
ould  crib.  This  here  bus'ness,  howsumdever, 
has  sp'ilt  the  job  at  Skevier  Stubbles's  to 
night ;  but  ve'll  not  lose  sight  ov  it  on  some 
other  'casion.  Damme  there  they  air  ag'in, 
They've  scouted  us  out ; — don't  yer  hear 
'em?" 

Beaufort  did  indeed  again  hear  the 
shouts  of  men  at  no  great  distance, 
though  he  could  not  perceive  any  one, 
and  his  fears  increased. 

"  Now  then,  Captain,"  remarked  Sam, 
"  its  no  use  vaitin'  here  till  they  pounces 
upon  us.  They  means  mischief,  I  see, 
so  let  us  be  off  ag'in  like  a  flash  ov 
lighternin'." 

Beaufort  needed  nothing  further  to 
urge  him  into  immediate  compliance  with 
this  request  than  the  fear  of  apprehension  ; 
and  he*  and  Sam  Filcher-  once  more 
resumed  their  flight,  making  their  way 
towards  the  old  church-yard,  which  they 
could  not  very  well  avoid. 

The  lurid  reflection  of  the  fire  still  illu- 
mined their  path,  although  Beaufort  felt 
convinced,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  fierce  flames  had  spread,  carried  and  fan- 
ned as  they  had  been  by  the  wind,  that  the 
frightful  work  of  destruction  must  by  this 
time  be  complete,  and  the  agony  of  his 
feelings  when  he  thought  of  the  probable 
awful  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Phoebe  and 
he/  friends,  may  be  imagined. 

No  such  thoughts,  however,  seemed  to 
trouble  the  consummate  villain  Filcher,  his 
only  care  and  anxiety  being  for  his  own  es- 
cape ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  although 
he  had  always  beften  remarkably  active  on  his 
feet,  that  he  never  ran  faster  in  his  life  than 
he  did  on  that  occasion,  andBeaufort  exerted 
himself  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  a  few  se- 
conds they  reached  the  old  churchyard, 
which  now  seemed  to  the  terrifled  imagina- 
tion of  Beaufort  to  wear  an  aspect  of  ten- 
fold solemnity,  and  his  limbs  trembled  with 
fear,  and  he  shuddered  to  look  around  him 
as  he  entered  it. 

Sam  Filcher,  however,  scampered  reck- 
lessly over  the  different  graves,  (as  he 
fancied  that  he  again  heard  the  sounds 
of  pursuit),  until  he  reached  an  ancient 
tomb  near  the  church  behind  which  he 
crouched,  fairly  dead  beat  by  the  extraordi- 
nary exertions  ne  had  undergone,  and 
Beaufort,  his  teeth  chattering  and  his  knees 
knocking  together,  followed  his  example. 


"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  after  a  pause  to  recover 
himself,  "  here  ve  air,  an'  here  to  must  re- 
main for  a  time  an'  chance  it;  for  blest  if  I 
can  move  an  inch  further  till  I've  rested  my- 
self, let  the  konsekenses  be  vhatever  they 
may.  Ve're  given  the  fellers  a  pretty  tidy 
chase,  an'  no  mistake,  an'  they  must  be  good 
pluck'd  uns  if  they  arn't  tired  out.  How- 
somdever,  if  they  comes,  ve  must  make  good 
use  of  our  pistols,  for  it's  not  likely  that 
ve're  going  to  be  taken  arter  all  this  here 
trouble.  I  say,  captain,  how  kever  yer  look. 
Now  any  von  as  didn't  know  yer,  as  veil  as 
I  do,  vould  take  yer  to  be  afeared.  I  never 
seed  a  better  himitashun,  I  must  say." 

"  Forbear,"  returned  the  the  disgusted  and 
agitated  Beaufort,  '•'  I  am  not  in  the  humour 
to  listen  to  your  brutal  taunts  and  sarcasms, 
neither  is  this  the  time  or  place  for  them." 
No.  59. 


"  Ob,  very  well,  as  yer  like,"  said  Sam, 
carelessly,  "  anything  to  make  it  agreeable. 
How  the  death's  heads  upon  the  old  tomb- 
stones seems  to  grin  upon  us  in  the  red  re- 
fleckshun  from  the  fire." 

"  Wretch,"  gasped  forth  the  terrified  Beau- 
fort, staring  aghast  upon  him,  "  dare  you 
thus  venture  to  talk  in  this  awful  place,  and 
so  near  the  grave  of  that  poor  old  woman 
whose  unfortunate  daughter  you  have  this 
night  probably  consigned  to  so  dreadful  a 
fate  ?" 

"  Bah,"  returned  Filcher,  in  the  same 
hardened  and  reckless  manner  as  before, 
"  d'yer  think  I'm  so  weak  a  fool  as  yerself  to 
be  frightened  by  my  own  shadder?  Not 
I.  But  hush,  silence,  don't  breathe;  I  hear 
some  one  coming ;  yes,  an'  see  there  they  air 
a  vinding  of  their  vay  among  the  old  tomb- 
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stones,  like  so  many  gbostesses.  It's  them 
as  is  in  search  of  us,  I  dare  say.  Ve  must 
stick  to  our  post  an'  chance  it.  Stoop  down 
an'  conceal  yerself,  an'  if  they  comes  too 
near  an'  is  Ukely  to  diskiver  us,  ve  must  not 
forget  to  make  good  use  of  our  pistols,  and 
that's  all  about  it." 

Trembling  with  the  most  cowardly  fear, 
and  giving  himself  up  for  lost,  the  wretched 
Beaufort  cast  a  hasty  glance  in  the  direction 
which  Sam  had  intimated,  and  he  then  be- 
held several  men — the  same,  no  doubt,  that 
they  had  before  seen  in  pursuit  of  them — 
wending  their  way  through  the  church^yard 
towards  the  right,  and  searching  mimiijely 
every  spot  as  they  approached. 

Sam  pulled  him  down  behind  the  tomb, 
muttering  an  oath  as  lie  did  so,  but  at  the 
same  time  watching  himself  narrowly  and 
cautiously  the  actions  of  ttie  men,  with  his 
pistols  ready  in  case  of  any  immediate,  dkm- 
ger  presenting  itself. 

"All  right,"  he  whispered:  to^  Bea-ulort, 
"  they  haven't  kevite  sich  a  strong  scent  as 
I  thought  they  had.  Theyr'e  sarching  every- 
where but — " 

"  Hush,"  conti)B!ued  Beaufort,  fearfully, 
"  we  know  not  who  may  be  at  hand  to  over- 
hear us.     The  least  sound  might  betray  us."' 

"  Psha,''  returned  Sam  Eilcher,.  impatiently 
and  scornfully,  "  I  tells  yer  as  how  there's 
not  nuffin  of  the  sort  to  fear.  There  don't 
yer  see  that  they're  taken  kevite  a  contrary 
direction  to  thai  in  vhich  ve  air?  An'  wery 
vise  on  'em,  too,  it  is,  if  they  only  know'd  it, 
for  I  should  sartinly  be  bleeged  to  make  good 
use  of  my  pistols  if  they  didn't  keep  a  re- 
spectful distance." 

"  Caution,"  again  whispeeed  Beaufort, 
"  they  seem  to  have  changed  th^iof  mind,  and 
are  now  coming  this  way  ;  1  beg  of  joix,  Sam, 
not  to  use  your  pistols  till  the  last  emergency, 
and  then  only  to  alarm  them,  and  cover  our 
retreat." 

"  There,  hold  yer  tongue,''  replied  the 
ruffian,  "  I  wants  none  of  yer  adwice.  I'd 
only  jist  hinform  yer  for  yer  consolashun, 
that  if  yer  don't  use  them  pistols  of  your'n, 
or  show  any  signs  of  flinching,  I  shall  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  ladging  a 
bullet  in  that  preshus  head  of  yourn." 

All  this  was  said  in  tones  so  low  that  they 
could  scarcely  have  amounted  to  a  murmur, 
and  could  not  have  been  heard  at  even  the 
slightest  distance,  but  not  a  word  escaped 
the  ears  of  Beaufort,  who  trembled  more 
violently  than  before,  for  he  well  knew  from 
experience,  how  fully  capable  the  villain  was 
in  putting  any  threats  he  uttered  into  ex- 
ecution. 

The  men  now  changed  their  direction,  and 
in  doing  so  they  passed  so  near  the  tomb  be- 
hind which  Filchcr  and  his  companion  were 
concealed  that  they  could  plainly  distinguish 


what  they  said,  and  the  former  grasped  his 
pistols  more  determinedly. 

"The  scoundrels  certainly  entered  the 
church-yard,"  remarked  one  of  the  men  but 
they  are  no  where  to  be  seen,  and  must  have 
made  good  their  retreat  from  it." 

"  Yes,"  coincided  another,  "  no  doubt  they 
saw  us,  and  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  await 
our  arrival.  We  may  as  well  leave  this 
place,  and  pursue  our  search  further.  They 
may  not  yet  be  able  to  escape  us." 

This  advice  was  immediately  taken  and 
followed,  the  men  leaving  the  church-yard 
by  an  opposite  outlet,  much  to  the  relief  of 
Beaufort.^^ 

"  Good;  night,  my  flowers,"  said  Sam,  when 
they  were  gone;  "  it  strikes  me  as  how-yer'Jl 
be'  disappointed  this  here  round.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  how  preshus  green  they  must  have  been 
not  to  search  here.  It's  lucky  for  'em  as 
they  didn't  though,  cos  if  they  had,  they'd 
have  met  vithsicli  a  varm  reception  as  they 
didn't  not  bargain  for,  I  dare  say.  Now 
theni  captain,  pull  yerself  together  ag'in,  for 
the  sooner  ve're  off  the  better.  Yer  seed  the 
vay  they  took,  so  re  shall  know  vhich  vay  to 
g&'  also.     Kim  along,." 

Beaufort  complied,,  and  Sam  Filcber,  after 
having  again  lookedi  cautiously  around,  the 
church-yard  to  see  that  no  one  was  lurking 
about,  led  the  way,  takings  of  course,  a  con- 
trary direction  to  thatinwhich  their  pursuers 
had  proceeded,  and  they  quickly  found  them- 
selves for  the  present  appar-ently  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  for  not  the  least  signs  of  a 
human  beiog  could  they  discover  as  far  as 
their  eyes  could  trace 


CHAPTER  CXXXIV. 

THE   FLIGHT   CONIINTJED, 

"  Now,  captain,"  said  Sam  Filchei-,  after 
they  had  proceeded  some  distance  towards 
the  desolate  heath,  where  the  dreadful  murder 
of  the  poor  old  gipsy  sybil  had  been  pene- 
trated, and  which  they  could  not  avoid  alto- 
gether, on  the  way  to  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination, "jist  try  an  rouse  that  chicken 
heart  of  yourn  into  summat  like  pluck,  vill 
yer?  Ve're  all  right  now,  the  coast  is  kevite 
clear,  an'  ve've  nuffin  more  to  fear,  that  here 
is  if  ve  only  makes  the  best  use  of  our 
time,  and  don't  let  the  grass  grow  under  our 
feet." 

"  It  was  a  monstrous,  wanton  crime,  Sam," 
said  Beaufort. 

"Yer  at  it  ag'in,  air  yer?"  returned  Sam, 
with  a  frown  and  a  threatening  look,  "  yer'd 
better  mind  vot  yer  about." 

"Filcher,"  said  his  unhappy  companion, 
"  you  may  threaten  me,  if  you  please,  but  I 
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will  not  be  intimidated.  I  must  and  will 
speak  what  I  think.  I  repeat  it  was  a  fright- 
ful deed,  and  cannot  fail  to  create  the  greatest 
sensation  in  the  country. 

"  An'  Yot  if  it  does  ?"  interrogated  Sam, 
carelessly. 

"Every  vigilence,"  replied  Beaufort,  "is 
certain  to  be  used  to  detect  the  perpetrators 
of  so  hideous  a  crime,  and  bring  them  to 
justice." 

"  No  doubt  on  it,"  said  Sam,  "  an  vot  of 
that  here  ?  Who  the  devil's  to  suspect  us,  I 
should  like  to  know,  vhen  there  vos  no  von 
nigh  at  the  time  but  ourselves  ?  Air  ve  to 
be  blamed  for  everything?  Besides,  ain't  ve 
alwus  lucky?  Ve  ain't  been  cotch'd  yet, 
'cept  that  time  ve  happend  to  get  lagged,  an' 
that  vos  a  haccident." 

"  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some  one 
among  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  us, 
recognised  our  persons." 

"  Stuif,  now  is  that  here  at  all  likely?" 

"  Too  likely,  I'm  afraid." 

"  That's  because  ye're  a  fool,  an'  alius  a 
frightnin'  yerself  vitl:out  not  no  reason. 
Even  if  any  on  'em  should  a  knowed  us,  an' 
had  been  near  enuft  to  us,  it'd  been  kevite 
unpossible  for  'em  to  hav'  diskiver'd  us  in 
this  here  disguise.  Kim  along,  I  say,  ve 
only  loses  time." 

"  Whither  do  you  intend  to  go?" 

"  I've  told  yer,  to  our  pals  on  the  other 
side  of  the  heath,  to  be  sure,  vhere  ve  shall 
be  safe." 

"  Cannot  we  avoid  the  heath  ?"  said 
Beaufort,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Not  dissackly,"  replied  Sam,  "  an'  vot  of 
that  ?  Vot  have  ve  got  to  be  frightened 
about  there  ?" 

"  Filcher  returned  Beaufort,  in  atremulous 
voice,  and  with  a  look  of  terror,  "  need  you 
ask  that  question,  and  recal  to  your  memory 
the  terrible  work  of  your  hands?" 

"  Come,  that's  enuffof  that  here," answered 
Sam,  exhibiting  some  uneasiness ;  "  so  the 
less  yer  say  the  better.  That's  all  gone  an' 
past  now,  an'  had  better  be  forgotten.'' 

"  Forgotten  !"  repeated  the  wretched 
Beaufort;  "oh,  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
that  atrocious  deed  of  blood,  or  the  last 
words  of  your  murdered  victim,  and  which 
have  already  been  so  awfully  fulfilled." 

"Cease,  coward!"  commanded  Filcher, 
fiercely,  the  expression  of  his  features  at  the 
same  time  showing  that,  in  spite  of  his  efibrts 
to  conceal  it,  he  could  not  altogether  stifle 
the  voice  of  a  guilty  conscience ;  "  if  yer 
persist  in  talking  in  that  here  vay,  yer  an' 
I  shall  have  a  ser'ous  fall  out,  that  here's  all 
about  it.  I've  got  summat  else  to  do,  an' 
summat  else  to  think  on,  than  in  listening 
to  yer  foolish  fears.  All's  clear  afore  us,  so 
let's  make  the  best  of  our  vay,  and  thank 
our  lucky  stars  as  it's  not  no  worse." 


Beaufort  saw  that  all  he  could  say  to  the 
ruflian  could  have  no  other  effect  than,  as 
usual,  to  excite,  either  his  ridicule  or  rage, 
he  therefore  ceased,  and  with  thoughts  of 
that  torturing  description  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe,  followed  Filcher  in 
sullen  silence,  frequently,  however,  looking 
anxiously  back,  fearful  that  they  might  still 
be  pursued. 

The  reflection  of  the  terrible  conflagration 
was  still  visible  in  the  distance,  and  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  progress  of  the  flames 
could  not  be  checked  or  subdued  till  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  farm  had  been 
effected,  and  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate 
Henry  Ashford  and  his  sister,  if  even  they 
escaped  with  their  lives,  accomplished. 

These  thoughts  tortured  the  mind  of  Beau- 
fort as  he  and  the  villain  Filcher  proceeded 
on  their  precipitate  retreat  from  the  fearful 
scene  of  destruction,  and  sincere  were  the 
feelings  of  regret  and  remorse  which  stung 
his  guilty  conscience,  and  which  he  had  al- 
ready so  often  expressed  to  his  hardened 
companion. 

As  they  approached  nearer  towards  the 
heath,  the  scene  of  the  former  hideous  crime, 
his  fears  increased,  and  he  was  totally  unable 
to  conceal  them  from  the  observation  of  Sam 
Filcher,  upon  whom,  however,  they  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  excite  his  derisiou,  and 
to  cause  him  to  look  upon  Beaufort  with  the 
most  supreme  contempt,  whilst  he,  as  was 
his  wont,  the  reader  is  aware,  on  similar 
occasions,  endeavoured  to  amuse  himself, 
and  to  show  his  utmost  indifierence,  and  the 
total  absence  of  all  fear  and  remorse  of 
conscience,  by  alternately  singing  and  whist- 
ling. 

It  seemed  indeed  as  if  they  had  now 
entirely  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their  pur- 
suers, and  that,  at  any  rate,  they  were  secure 
from  all  detection  for  the  present,  for  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  any  one  from 
being  about,  and  they  did  not  encounter  a 
human  being  in  the  dreary  and  unfrequented, 
way  they  were  travelling.  Besides  what 
could  possibly  excite  suspicion  against  them, 
as  there  had  been  no  one  near  the  spot  to 
observe  them  at  the  time  of  the  atrocious 
act  of  incendiarism  ? 

These  thoughts  even  somewhat  re-assured 
Beaufort,  and  he  endeavoured  to  dismiss  the 
fears  that  had  haunted  him,  but  that  was  a 
task  much  more  easily  attempted  than  accom- 
plished. 

"  Veil,"  said  Filcher,  at  last,  "  ve're  got  far 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger  now,  thanks  to 
my  sagacity,  an'  the  speed  of  our  legs,  an' 
ve  can  wentur'  to  valk  a  little  more  at  our 
ease;  though  the  sooner  ve  reach  the  crib 
the  better.  There,  don't  look  so  down  upon 
luck,  captain.  See  vot  a  first  rate  night's 
vork  ve've  made  of  it." 
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And  the  heartless  miscreant  chuckled 
again  with  satisfaction. 

"  Wnat,"  returned  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of 
horror  and  disgust,  "  by  effecting  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  Ashford  ?" 

"  As  for  that  here/'  said  Sam,  "  so  long  as 
ve  gain  vhy  should  ve  study  other  people?" 
Ve  must  live,  yer  know,  no  matter  who 
Buflfers." 

"  Villain  !  "  said  Beaufort. 

"I  knows  it,"  retorted  Filcher,  with  a 
frightful  grin,  as  though  lie  gloried  in  the 
frightful  name;  "ain't  there  a  pair  of  us? 
But  I  ag'in  cautions  yer,  captain,  ag'in 
makin'  too  free  vith  my  name  in  that  here 
vay.  The  less  yer  hindulges  in  sich  compler- 
ments  the  better.  Howsomdevr,  our  hex- 
chicker  is  ag'in  'plenish'd,  an'  I  dare  say  that 
here'll  console  yer  for  everything,  vhen  yer 
comes  to  have  a  glass  or  two  of  grog  into 
yer,  an'  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  business. 
I  don't  care  now  soon  ve  arrives  at  the  end 
of  our  journey  though.  An'  see  yonder's  the 
old  heath." 

Beaufort  eagei'ly  strained  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  to  which  Tilcher  pointed,  and  at 
sight  of  the  heath  at  no  great  distance,  and 
upon  which  they  must  shortly  enter,  all  the 
horrors  of  the  night  of  the  murder  rushed 
with  overwhelming  force  upon  his  memory, 
and  he  trembled,  unable  to  conceal  the  vio- 
lent fears  that  agitated  him  from  the  keen 
observation  of  Filcher,  whose  ever  repulsive 
features  were  still  more  distorted  by  a  fi-ight- 
ful  grin,  which  showed  that  be  viewed  the 
remorseful  sufferings  of  his  guilty  companion 
with  fiend  like  feelings  of  satisfaction. 

"Cannot  we  avoid  the  heath,  Filcher?" 
be  anxiously  interrogated. 

"  No,"  replied  Sam,  "  vot's  the  use  of  axin' 
me  that  here  keveshtuo  ?  Yer  know  ve 
can't." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Beaufort,  in  a  falter- 
ing voice,  "  we  can  avoid  that  fearful  spot 
where — " 

"  That  here  preshus  old  'oman  died,  I  sup- 
pose yer  means  to  say,"  rejoined  rilcherj 
"  vhy  d'yer  hesitate  ?  vhy  doesn't  yer  out  vith 
it  at  vonce  ?  No,  ve  can't  very  well  do  that 
here  naytber,  cos  it's  the  nearest  cut  by  a 
mile,  and  that  here's  au  hobject  jist  now." 

"  And  dare  you  venture  near  the  scene  of 
your  frightful  crime  ?" 

"Yes;  not  as  a  matter  of  taste  disackly, 
but  conwen'ence." 

"  Will  no  feeling  of  remorse  ever  touch 
your  hardened  conscience  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Howsomdever,  I've  sum- 
mat  else  to  think  about  now,  so  don't  trouble 
me  vith  any  more  sich  foolish  obserwasbuns." 

Beaufort  looked  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  the  most  unmitigated  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence, but  said  no  more,  and  Sam,  renewing 
bis  singing,  proceeded  on  the  way,  the  former 


following  slowly  and  reluctantly  behind,  and 
looking  towards  the  dreary  heath  which  they 
were  now  rapidly  approaching,  with  feelings 
of  the  utmost  dread. 

They  at  length  entered  upon  tlie  heath, 
upon  which  the  moon — which  was  every 
now  and  then  obscured  by  dark  clouds — 
shed  a  pale  and  ghastly  light,  which  only 
gave  it  a  still  more  gloomy  and  even  fearful 
aspect, 

Sam  Filcher,  as  though  to  exult  in  tbe 
terrors  of  his  wretched  companion,  and,  if 
possible,  to  add  to  them,  took  the  direct  way 
towards  the  spot  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted, and  on  which  a  stone  had  since  been 
placed  recording  the  dreadful  deed,  ever  and 
anon  looking  back,  and  beckoning  Beaufort 
peremptorily  to  follow. 

But  at  length  the  latter  suddenly  stopped, 
overcome  by  his  terrors,  and  refused  to  pro« 
ceed  farther. 

"Now  then,  vot's  up?''  demanded  Sam, 
in  angry  accents.  "D'yer  think  I'm  alwus 
a  going  to  submit  to  yer  nonsense,  an'  all 
yer  cowardly  fancies  ?  Yer  von't  go  no  fur 
der,  von't  yer?  Veil,  ve  sball  see  about  that 
here.  Yer'd  better  not  force  me  to  use  more 
powerful  argyments  to  persuade  yer." 

"  Sam,"  returned  Beaufort,  "  you  ever 
seem  to  take  delight  to  torture  and  annoy 
me.  Why  should  I  yield  to  your  villanous 
caprices  ?     I  will  not.'' 

"But  yer  must,"  said  Filcher,  sternly  and 
resolutely,  "yer  can't  help  yerself,  an'  yer 
must  be  a  fool  to  run  yer  head  ag'in  a  brick 
vail,  I  fancy  yer'd  soon  find  out  vhich  vos 
the  softest.  Kim  along,  and  don't  be  vastin' 
the  time  stopping  here,  vhich  ve  might  spend 
in  enjoyment  vith  our  pals.'' 

"Idaie  not  again  approach  that  fearful 
spot,"  said  Beaufort  with  a  shudder  of  un- 
controllable horror,  "  there  is  no  necessity,  I 
am  convinced,  to  go  near  it,  and  why  do  you 
obstinately  persist  in  doing  so?" 

"  Becos  'tis  my  vhim,"  answered  the  ruffian, 
"  besides  I  tell  yer  ve  shall  save  a  mile  of 
ground  by  it.  Yer  know  my  temper,  at  least 
arter  all  these  years  yer  ought  to  know 
it,  vhen  I've  made  up  my  mind,  so  yer  might 
as  veil  make  no  more  fuss  about  it." 

"What  a  degraded  wretch  I  am,"  said 
Beaufort,  "  to  suffer  myself  thus  to  be  made 
the  tool,  the  mere  sport  of  a  reckless  viilaia. 
Beware,  Filcher,  the  time  may  yet  come 
when  you  will  have  bitter  cause  to  repent 
such  conduct  as  this." 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  Filcher,  with  a  savage 
look,  "  dare  yer  threaten?  dare  yer  deny  ths 
power  I  hold  over  yer  ?  Recollect  vot  1  have 
often  promised  yer  if  yer  rode  rusty,  an'  only 
mind  as  how  yer  don't  compel  me  to  keep 
my  vord.  Lets  avay  vithout  any  mora 
bother;  d'yer  think  as  how  I  vants  to  stay 
here  all  night?" 
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He  grasped  the  wrist  of  Beaufort,  who 
seemed  to  be  almost  powerless  as  an  infant 
in  his  hands,  as  he  spoke,  and  hurried  him 
away  towards  that  fatal  spot  which  he  so 
much  dreaded  to  traverse  again. 

The  moon  still  shed  a  pale  and  sicklylight 
on  all  around,  and  all  was  silent  as  the  dead, 
save  when  the  wind  swept  in  mournful  gusts 
across  the  dreary  heath,  and  frequently  made 
the  wretched  Beaufort  start  and  look  terribly 
around  him,  as  he  could  almost  fancy  he 
heard  hollow  and  sepulchral  voices  murmur- 
ing in  his  ears,  and  cursing  and  mocking 
him. 

He  bad  seldom,  if  ever,  felt  a  greater  sen- 
sation of  dread  at  his  heart,  and  he  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  been  permitted 
to  retrace  his  step,  and  even  to  brave  every 
danger  which  might  threaten  him  by  so  do< 
iug  than  to  proceed.  But  Sam  Filcher,  with 
menacing  looks,  still  forced  him  along,  and 
he  had  little  or  no  power  to  oppose  him. 

And  at  length  they  stood  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  old 
woman  had  received  her  frightfnl  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  inhuman  scoundrel  Filcher, 
who  endeavoured  again  to  urge  Beaufort 
forward,  but  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  the 
most  indescribable  terror,  he  now  success- 
fully resisted  him,  and  forcing  himself  from 
his  hold,  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  any 
ghastly  object  which  might  appear  before 
him,  he  rushed  hurriedly  forivard,  scarcely 
knowing  whither  he  went  or  what  he  was  do- 
ing, his  hardened  associate  in  erime  appear- 
ing to  take  very  little  heed  of  him,  and  not 
trying  to  detain  him. 

Sara  EUcher  walked  deliberately  and  reso- 
lutely up  to  the  stone,  and  read  the  inscrip- 
tion— which  stated  the  particulars  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  body  of  the 
murdered  woman  had  been  found,  together 
with  the  date — then  with  a  half  stifled  laugh 
he  turned  away,  and  hastened  after  the  un- 
happy and  terrified  Beaufort,  commanding 
him  in  a  stern  and  peremptory  voice  to  stop, 
which,  however,  was  not  regarded  by  him. 
But  Filcher  quickly  overtook  him,  and  again 
grasping  him  by  the  wrist,  said — 

"  jDamn  yer,  vhere  air  yer  hurrying  to  ? 
Did  yer  think  to  give  me  the  go  by,  eh  ?' 

Beaufort  looked  timidly  and  half  implor- 
ingly in  the  villain's  face,  but  was  unable  to 
return  any  answer." 

"Yer  see,"  remarked  Filcher,  in  a  tone  of 
levity  which  excited  still  greater  disgust  than 
ever  in  the  mind  of  Beaufort,  "  I've  not  been 
carried  avay  by  any  hobbergoberlin,  about 
vhich  yer  vos  so  much  afeared.  They've 
stated  the  old  'omans  death  in  pretty  strong 
langidge  though,  an'  not  no  mistake.  Veil, 
they're  velcome  to  do  so,  they'll  be  puzzled  to 
diskiver  who  did  it,  I  reckon." 


"  Let  us  begone,"  said  Beaufort  in  a  faint 
and  tremulous  voice,  "  there  is  an  air  of 
horror  breathes  around  this  place  which  I 
cannot  endure." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  laughed  Filcher,  contemp- 
tuously, "  veil,  yer  air  a  preshus  'pology  for 
a  man,  an'  not  no  mistake.  Blest  if  yer 
vos  only  jist  to  see  yer  own  shadder  on  the 
ground,  yer'd  be  afeared  and  try  to  run  avay 
from  it.  Bah,  vhen  vill  yer  learn  to  muster 
up  a  little  pluck?     I'm  ashamed  on  yer.'' 

"  You  are,  I  repeat,  a  hardened  scoundrel," 
retorted  Beaufort. 

"  Thank  yer  for  the  compliment,  it  vill  be 
the  'onest  pride  of  Sam  Filcher,  the  Sprig  of 
Myrtle  alius  to  desarve  that  here  wery  'onner- 
bel  kracter." 

"  The  time  will  come  when  remorse  will 
touch  even  your  flinty  heart,  and  you  will 
tremble  with  horror  at  the  near  approach  of 
that  ignominious  fate  which  sooner  or  later 
inevitably  awaits  you." 

"  Indeed,  how  long  is  it  since  you've  turn- 
ed prophet?" 

"  At  any  rate  my  predictions  are  sure  to 
be  fulfilled  ;  such  matchless  villany  as  your's 
— such  hideous  crimes  as  those  of  which  you 
have  been  guilty,  depend  upon  it,  will  not 
remain  for  ever  unpunished." 

"  And  as  ye're  parfectly  hinnocent,  yer'll 
'scape  scot  free,  I  s'pose  ?" 

^■'  No,"  answered  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of 
the  greatest  agony ;  I  am  a  villain,  a  most 
consummate  villain,  and  I  know  the  certain 
doom  that  awaits  me.  Would  that  I  could 
recal  the  past,  oh,  that  I  had  never  met  with 
you." 

"You  do?"  said  Sam,  with  an  affected 
look  of  surprise  and  reproach,  "  veil,  I  never 
—  if  that  here  ain't  hmgratertood,  I  don't 
know  vot  is.  Vot  vould  yer  have  done  vith- 
out  me?  I've  been  a  bennyfactor  to  yer,  a 
parfect  father,  an'  this  is  the  return  yer 
makes  for  it.  Oh,  shocking,  yer  hurts  my 
feelings." 

And  the  sensitive  Sam  Filcher  shook  his 
head  mournfully  and  reproachfully,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  deeply  affected. 

"  But  never  mind,"  he  continued  after  a 
pause,  and  in  a  self  consolatory  tone,  "  it's 
the  vay  of  the  vorld,  and  I  s'pose  I  must  pat 
up  vith  it.  I  forgive's  yer,  so  ve'll  say  no 
more  about  it,  but  make  the  best  of  our  vay 
to  the  place  ve're  a  going  to.  I  s'pose  yer 
have  no  hobjeckshun  to  that  here?" 

Beaufort  certainly  had  not  any  objection 
but  on  the  contrary,  was  most  anxious  to 
quit  the  place  which  excited  so  many  feelings 
of  horror  in  his  breast,  and  therefoi'e,  after 
casting  one  more  timid  glance  towards  the 
stone  which  marked  the  spot  of  the  murder, 
he  followed  Sam  Filcher  hastily  across  the 
heath. 
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CHAPTEE  CXXXV. 

THE   SCENE    OF  THE  CONFLAGEATTON. 

Leaving  for  a  time  the  reckless  and  desperate 
Sam  Filcher,  and  ■  his  wretched  guilty  com- 
panion Beaufort,  we  will  return  to  the  fear- 
ful scene  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  terri- 
ble situation  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  of 
the  farm. 

It  has  been  stated  that  on  the  fatal  even- 
ing alluded  to,  Phoebe  and  her  friends  had 
retired  to  their  chambers  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  labouring  under  a  depression  of  spirits 
and  a  dismal  foreboding  of  some  approaching 
calamity  for  which  they  could  not  readily 
account. 

These  painful  and  melancholy  feelings 
continued  to  disturb  the  minds  of  our  he- 
roine and  Amy  Ashford  for  some  time  after 
they  had  entered  their  room  for  the  night, 
and  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  to  do 
so,  they  found  it  impossible  to  dismiss  them, 
and  for  a  short  time  they  were  too  occupied 
with  them  to  retire  to  rest. 

"  What  can  be  the  cause  of  these  terrible 
thoughts,"  observed  Phoebe,  "  the  strange 
and  irresistible  fears  and  misgivings  that 
distract  my  brain,  and  of  which  yourself, 
Amy,  and  your  brother,  as  you  have  acknow- 
ledged, so  strongly  partake  ?  In  vain  I  try 
to  banish  the  idea  from  my  mind  that  some- 
thing dreac'ful  is  about  to  happen  to  us 
which  will  cause  us  greater  misery,  if  possi- 
ble, than  any  misfortune  which  has  hitherto 
occutTed  to  us. ' 

"  It  is  a  terrible  thought,"  returned  Amy, 
with  a  shudder,  "  and  I  know  not  why  it 
should  enter  our  minds,  and  yet  I  own,  that 
I  cannot  dismiss  the  feeling  from  my  breast. 
But  the  day  has  been  gloomy  and  cheerless, 
and  that  may  be  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  it." 

Our  heroine  shook  her  head  doubtingly, 
and  her  looks  sufficiently  showed  the  power- 
ful impression  that  was  made  upon  her  mind, 
and  which  she  was  quite  unable  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  any  rate,  to  remove. 

"  Let  us  kneel  down,  Amy,"  she  said, 
"  and  implore  the  Almighty  in  His  infinite 
mercy  to  avert  the  calamity  we  so  strangely 
apprehend." 

They  did  so,  after  which  their  minds  felt  a 
little  more  composed,  and  they  at  length  re- 
tired to  bed  and  endeavoured  in  sleep  to 
banish  all  dismal  thoughts. 

In  the  meantime  Henry  Ashford  on  sepa- 
rating from  his  sister  and  Phoebe,  and  en- 
tering his  own  chamber — which,  as  has  been 
shown,  was  at  the  back  of  the  premises, 
—threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  same  melancholy  and  unac- 
countable thoughts  that  disturbed  their  minds 


and  it  was  some  time  since  he  had  felt  so 
truly  wretched  before,  and  the  more  he  en- 
deavoured to  conquer  the  feeling,  the  worse, 
if  possible,  he  became. 

It  seemed  to  his  disordered  imagination, 
that  he  was  standing  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
from  which  no  effort  could  save  him;  that 
all  his  hopes  and  prospects  in  life  were  about 
to  be  crushed,  destroyed ;  and  yet  he  could 
assign  no  cause  for  such  a  torturing  thought 
entering  his  mind,  for  latterly  he  had  been 
most  prosperous,  a  prosperity  which  he  had 
every  reason  to  hope  would  continue. 

*'  It  is  strange,  it  is  most  extraordinary," 
he  soliloquised,  as  he  arose  from  his  chair, 
and  traversed  the  room  with  disordered  steps, 
"  why  should  I  suffer  such  apparently 
gi'oundless  fears  to  disturb  me,  and  at  the 
very  time,  too,  when  my  prospects  seem  to 
wear  a  more  cheerful  aspect  than  they  have 
hitherto  done  ?  It  is  a  sickly  feeling,  a  weak- 
ness which  I  must  and  will  endeavour  to 
conquer." 

This,  however,  he  found  to  be  a  much 
more  difficult  task  than  he  had  imagined  it 
would,  and  for  some  time  longer  he  con- 
tinued to  abandon  himself  to  the  same 
gloomy  thoughts,  and  which  on  retiring  to 
bed  pursued  him  in  his  dreams. 

It  was  being  in  this  anxious  and  bewil- 
dered state  of  mind  which  caused  him  to 
neglect  seeing  to  the  proper  security  of  the 
doors  for  the  night;  his  faithful  dog  Nero, 
had  also  died  a  day  or  two  before,  so  that  the 
villains  Filcher  and  Beaufort  could  not  have 
ventured  upon  the  burglary  at  a  more  oppor- 
tune time. 

Henry  Ashford  suddenly  started  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  from  a  fearful  dream 
which  had  occurred  to  his  imagination,  and 
on  somewhat  recovering  himself,  he  was  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  at  finding  the  room-door 
standing  wide  open,  knowing  that  he  had 
locked  it  previous  to  retiring  to  bed,  and  in 
at  which  the  next  moment  a  dense  cloud  of 
smoke  entered,  which  was  nearly  suffocating, 
a  crackling  sound  met  his  ears,  and  immedi- 
ately after  was  followed  by  a  broad  and  vivid 
glare  of  light,  which  too  fearfully  convinced 
him  of  the  awful  catasti'ophe  that  had  taken 
place. 

With  a  cry  of  agony,  the  unfortunate 
young  man  hastily  leaped  out  of  bed,  and 
shipping  on  his  small  clothes,  he  rushed  to 
the  window,  where  he  beheld  the  stack  of 
hay  blazing  fiercely,  fanned  by  the  wind,  and 
the  flames  from  which,  to  his  horror,  he  had 
no  doubt,  had  already  gained  sufficient  hold 
on  the  premises  to  threaten  their  rapid  and 
total  destruction. 

The  horrible  state  of  Henry  Ashford's 
mind  at  that  moment  may  be  imagined,  and 
for  a  few  seconds  he  was  so  confused  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do. 
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But  Phoebe  aud  his  sister  were  the  first 
that  entered  his  thoughts,  and  witli  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror  and  agony,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe,  he  rushed 
from  the  room  through  tlie  suffocating  smoke 
and  with  difficulty  gained  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  which  led  to  their  chamber,  calling 
wildly  upon  their  names. 

By  this  time  the  flames  had  got  a  strong 
hold  of  the  premises,  with  most  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  rushing  to  the  spot  from 
every  direction  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
consternation,  and  it  was  then  that  Filcber 
and  Beaufort  were  seen  precipitately  retreat- 
ing from  the  spot,  at  a  short  distance,  and 
suspicion  being  immediately  excited,  a  pur- 
suit was  commenced  by  three  or  four  of  the 
rustics,  while  the  rest  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  destruction,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
render  some  effectual  assistance. 

But  how  terrible  was  the  situation  of  our 
heroine  and  Amy.  The  noise  and  confusion 
which  prevailed,  and  the  thick  clouds  of 
smoke  that  filled  their  chamber  had  awaken- 
ed them,  and  their  unspeakable  horror,  when 
they  perceived  what  had  happened,  which 
they  did  immediately,  may  easily  be  ima 
gined. 

They  uttered  loud  screams  of  teri'or,  and 
sprang  quickly  from  the  bed  and  tried  to 
grope  their  way  to  the  door,  which,  however, 
in  the  confusion  and  the  smoke  tliey  could 
not  find,  and  they  staggered  back  in  com- 
plete despair  and  almost  suffocated. 

By  this  time  the  flames  had  gained  a  fear- 
ful ascendancy,  aud  completely  enveloped 
every  part  of  the  building.' 

Piioebe  and  her  companion  threw  them- 
selves into  each  other's  arms,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  for  lost,  for  to  escape  from  the 
burning  building  seemed  to  be  impossible. 
But  even  in  that  moment  of  horror  they 
thought  as  anxiously  of  Henry  Ashfurd  as 
themselves. 

They  next  rushed  to  one  of  the  windows, 
which  they  threw  up,  calling  frantically  for 
help,  and  they  could  then  perceive  the  fright- 
ful extent  of  all  the  horrors  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  the  awful  work  of 
destruction  which  the  devouring  element 
was  so  rapidly  performing. 

At  that  critical  moment  it  was  that  Henry 
ascended  the  staircase  leading  to  their  cham- 
ber, resolved  to  save  those  who  were  far  more 
precious  to  him  than  his  own  existence,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt. 

They  heard  his  voice,  calling  frantically  on 
their  names  as  he  approached,  and  they  tried 
to  answer  him,  but  the  dense  smoke  which 
filled  the  room  prevented  them,  and  then 
they  endeavoured  again  to  find  the  door, 
which  they  reached  just  he  burst  it  open, 
and  they  rushed  wildly  into  his  arms,  poor 


Phoebe,  overpowered  by  her  emotions,  im- 
mediately fainting, 

"Dear  Henry,"  said  his  sister,  •' tliere  is 
not  an  instant  to  be  lost,  the  fierce  flani'  s 
spread  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  escajie 
will  soon  be  impossible.  For  heaven's  sake 
see  to  the  rescue  of  poor  Phoebe,  and  heed 
me  not;  I  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  pro- 
vidence, be  able  to  follow  you,  I  trust,  in 
safety. 

"  Quick  then,  noble-minded  girl,"  hastily 
ejaculated  Henry;  "keep  close  to  me  and 
we  will  either,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven, 
all  be  saved,  or  perish  together." 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  the  inanimate  form 
of  Phoebe  in  his  arms,  and  dashed  down  the 
staircase — which  the  flames  had  nearly  reach- 
ed— thinking  that  his  sister  was  following 
him. 

The  smoke  was  so  dense  that  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  for  him  to  perceive  whither 
he  was  going,  at  the  same  time  it  was  almost 
overpowering,  combined  with  the  tremendous 
heat  of  the  flames  which  were  now  at  their 
full  height. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  enabled  to 
brave  and  surmount  every  danger  was  truly 
miraculous,  but  fortunately  he  contrived  to 
reach  one  of  the  open  doors  below,  and  still 
supporting  the  form  of  our  insensible  he- 
roine in  his  arms,  but  nearly  exhausted,  he 
rushed  from  the  burning  building,  amid  the 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  assembled 
multitude. 

Having  resigned  Phoebe  to  the  care  of 
two  of  the  bystanders,  he  looked  anxiously 
around  for  his  sister,  fully  expecting  that 
she  had  followed  him  closely  down  the 
staircase,  but  not  seeing  her,  the  horror  and 
anguish  of  his  feelings  may  be  imagined. 

"My  sister,  my  unfortunate  sister,"  he 
frantically  exclaimed,  "  oh,  why  do  you  thus 
stand  inactive  by  ?  Good  God,  must  she  be 
allowed  to  perish  !  No,  dear  Amy,  there  is 
no  risk  which  I  will  not  run  to  save  you, 
however  fearful." 

In  spite  of  the  persons  around  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  him— the  farm  servants  at 
that  time  being  in  the  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  their  master,  and  the  fe- 
males, if  possible — Henry  was  about  to  rush 
into  the  doomed  house,  amidst  the  fire  and 
smoke,  when  a  loud  shout  from  the  spec- 
tators arrested  his  footsteps,  and  the  next 
moment  Amy,  quite  insensible,  was  borne  ' 
by  one  of  the  labouring  men  in  safety  into 
the  open  air. 

The  scene  of  excitement  which  now  pre- 
vailed baffles  description.  The  fire  was 
raging  still  more  fiercely  than  ever,  the 
flames  extending  to  every  part  of  the  pre- 
mises, rendering  all  attempts  to  extinguish 
them  perfectly  useless,  and  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  building  was  certain. 
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Phoebe  and  Amy  were  conveyed  to  the 
tiearest  cottage  without  delay,  the  distracted 
Henry  Ashford  following  to  see  that  they 
were  properly  attended  to,  but  he  quickly 
returned  to  the  awful  scene  of  destruction, 
which  he  contemplated  with  feelings  of  the 
•most  intense  agony  and  despair,  for  he  there 
beheld  his  utter  ruin^  the  destruction  of 
those  hopes  and  prospects  which  by  his  own 
indefatigable  industry  and  perseverance  had 
been  created. 

To  attempt  to  save  any  part  of  the  build- 
ing, now  appeared  to  be  almost  hopeless,  so 
frightful  was  the  hold  which  the  flames  had 
obtained,  and  such  was  also  the  combustible 
nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the  premises 
had  been  constructed. 

It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  it  was 
intimated  to  Henry  Ashford,  that  there  could 
be  very  little  doubt  that  the  fire  was  the 
atrocious  work  of  a  couple  of  incendiaries, 
who  had  been  seen  retreating  precipitately 
from  the  spot,  and  of  whom  several  persons 
had  gone  in  pursuit,  and  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  control  the  anguish  of  his  feel- 
ings on  this  discovery. 

"Oh,  God!"  he  groaned,  striking  his 
forehead  in  despair;  "what  injury  have  I 
ever  done  to  any  human  being,  that  I  should 
thus  be  made  the  victim  of  so  monstrous  an 
act  of  vengeance  ?  What  wretches  can  have 
been  guilty  of  so  fiendish  a  deed  ?" 

His  feelings  were  excited  to  a  most  in- 
supportable degree,  and  there  was  not  a 
person  present  who  did  not  most  warmly 
sympathise  with  him. 

Mr.  Stubbles  and  hia  servants  were  among 
the  first  at  the  fearful  scene,  and  need  it  be 
stated  that  they  were  foremost  in  rendering 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power?  The 
worthy  squire  at  the  same  time  exerting 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  sootlie  the  agony  of 
Henry's  feelings,  under  so  terrible  a  calamity, 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  with  only  in- 
different success. 

After  much  persuasion,  he  prevailed  upon 
him  to  leave  the  awful  scene,  and  accompany 
him  to  his  residence,  whither  our  heroine 
and  Amy— in  a  state  of  mind  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  language  properly  to  por- 
tray— were  also  conveyed,  and  every  atten- 
tion paid  to  their  necessities  on  the  frightful 
cccusion,  that  humanity  could  suggest. 


CHAPTER  CXXXVI, 

SAM    riLCHEE   AjSID    BEAUFORT    ENJOY 
THEMSELVES. 

The  work  of  destruction  continued  with 
frightful  rapidity,  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  exertions   that  were  used  in  so  praise- 


worthy a  manner,  to  endeavour  to  save  ai 
least  a  portion  of  the  pemises,  and  some  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  unfortunate  Henry 
Ashford's  property,  nearly  everything  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  devouring  element,  thus  "  at 
one  fell  sweep"  rendering  him  houseless  and 
almost  a  beggar. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow,  from  which  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  for  him  to  recover, 
and  it  need  not  be  wondered  that  his  forti- 
tude entirely  forsook  him  under  it. 

Those  who  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the 
supposed  incendiaries,  had  returned,  and  re- 
ported the  ill-success  of  their  endeavours, 
and  as  there  was  no  one  among  them  even 
when  they  were  nearest  to  the  vUlains  who 
could  recognise  their  persons,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  least  probability  of  their 
ever  being  detected  and  brought  to  justice. 

By  the  following  morning— for  the  fire 
continued  moi-e  or  less  during  the  night — 
there  was  nothing  left  of  the  once  prosperous 
farm,  and  happy  home  of  Henry  Ashford, 
but  a  heap  of  smoking  and  smouldering 
ruins,  and  people  came  from  all  the  surround- 
ing districts,  to  gaze  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  regret  upon  the  melancholy  scene, 
for  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
Henry  Ashford  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  who  knew  himfor  his  numerous 
manly  qualities  and  the  general  urbanity  of 
his  disposition. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  it  was  not 
only  a  diabolical  feeling  of  revenge  which 
had  prompted  to  the  deed,  but  that  a  burglary 
had  either  been  effected  or  attempted,  and 
that  opinion  was  corroborated  by  the  fact  of 
Henry  finding  his  chamber-door  standing 
wide  open,  and,  moreover,  on  searching  the 
ruins  a  day  or  two  after  the  fire,  a  bunch  of 
skeleton  keys  was  found,  and  which  Sam 
Richer  no  doubt  had  dropped  in  his  hurry 
on  leaving  the  premises. 

If  a  robbery  had  indeed  been  committed— 
which  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that 
there  had  been — Henry  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  robber  or  robbers  had  taken 
care  to  possess  themselves  of  the  money 
contained  in  the  desk,  but,  as  unfortunately 
the  numbers  of  the  notes  were  unknown, 
there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  their  being 
detected  by  that  means. 

Again  we  will  pursue  the  footsteps  of  the 
villain's  Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort,  whom 
we  left  making  their  way  with  all  the  speed 
they  could  across  the  dreary  heath,  towards 
the  lonely  house  on  its  borders,  which  was 
the  haunt  of  so  many  of  the  lawless  wretches 
with  whom  they  were  associated,  and  with 
whom  they  had  been  residing  occasionally 
for  the  last  three  months. 

Beaufort's  fears  partially  vanished,  the 
further  they  got  from  the  scene  of  the  dread- 
ful murder  of  the  old  gipsy  sybil,  but  still  he 
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eould  not  help  reflecting  with  feelings  of  re- 
gret and  horror  upon  the  fearful  events  of 
the  night,  and  the  terrible  work  of  destruc- 
tion which  had  been  effected  by  the  desperate 
hand  of  the  miscreant  Filcher,  and  by  which 
the  lives  of  Henry  Ashford,  his  sister,  and 
Phoebe  had  probably  been  sacrificed,  so 
quickly  had  the  flames  spread  before  any  as- 
sistance could  arrive.  It  was  an  act  of 
wanton  cruelty  for  which  not  even  the 
slightest  excuse  could  be  offered,  and  the 
more  he  reflected  on  it,  the  greater  became 
his  disgust  and  abhorrence. 

He  now  bitterly  reproached  himself  for 
the  ready  assent  he  had  given  to  the  burglary, 
and  which  had  led  to  such  terrible  and  un- 
foreseen results,  and  he  could  not  but  con- 
sider himself  all  but  equally  guilty  with  his 
infamous  associate. 
No.  60. 


Sam  every  now  and  then  fixed  a  keen  and 
penetrating  glance  upon  his  countenance, 
and  seemed  to  read  the  thoughts  that  were 
passing  in  his  mind,  but  if  so,  they  only  ex- 
cited his  contempt  and  derision. 

As  for  himself,  Sam  Filcher  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  comfortable,  and  to  give  no 
thought  to  the  startling  occurrences  of  the 
evening,  in  which  he  had  taken  so  prominent 
and  guilty  a  part.  He  whistled  and  sung 
alternately,  according  to  custom,  occasionally 
however,  giving  utterance  to  an  oath,  drawn 
forth  by  the  length  and  tediousness  of  the 
journey  across  the  heath,  and  his  impatience 
and  anxiety  for  refreshment,  of  which  no 
doubt  an  ample  supply  could  be  obtained  on 
their  arriving  at  the  ijlace  of  their  destination. 

"  Vot  a  pity  it  is,"  he  remarked,  "  that  no 
von  ever  had  the  sj)irit  to  'stablish  a  half  vay 
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liouse  on  this  here  pieshus  heath  ;  vot  vith 
veary  and  benighted  vealthy  travellers,  an  all 
sich  like  customers,  I  should  thiuk  it  might 
be  made  to  answer  wery  veil.  In  course  it 
vould  not  do  to  be  wery  particular  to  a  shado 
or  two.  Ve  shall  never  reach  the  old  crib  I 
think,  an'  I  feel  as  thirsty  as  a  fish,  an'  as 
hungry  as  a  wolf.  How  d'yer  feel  now,  cap- 
tain ?  Pretty  chuff-like,  eh  ?  A  rter  a  storm 
comes  a  calm,  so,  I  s'pose  yer  feels  all  right 
now.  There's  no  ghostes  or  hobbergoberlins 
here  to  frighten  yer." 

Beaufort  viewed  the  rufiian  with  a  look  of 
disgust,  but  he  did  not  condescend  to  return 
him.  any  answer,  and  Sam  remained  silent 
for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Ve've  not  yet  had  the  time  or  hopportu- 
nity  to  count  this  here  ochre,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  but  there  Seems  to  be  a  pretty  good 
svag,  an'  ve  ought  to  tliauk  our  lucky  stars 
for  it,  and  that  it  has  been  got  vith  sich  a 
wery  little  trouble." 

"  It  was  probably  the  ^hole  fortune  of 
Henry  Ashlbrd,"  returned  Beaufort,  "all 
that  he  has  been  enabled  to  accumulate  by 
industry  and  the  most  rigid  economy,  and — " 

"  And  so,"  added  Filcher,  with  a  sneer, 
"  yer  would  have  me  return  it  to  him  in  a 
parcel,  vith  my  name  an'  address,  thanking 
him  wery  perlitely  for  a  sight  of  it.  But  if 
I  do,  I'm  damned;  Sato  Filbher  knows  his 
bus'ness  belter  than  that.  He's  not  so 
green.  A  bird  in  the  hand's  vorth  two  in 
t':ie  bush." 

Beaufort  looked  at  hiin  with  increased  dis 
gust  as  he  replied. 

"The  deed  you  have  this  night  perpetrated 
is  one  of  almost  unexampled  cruelty,  aud  it 
makes  ine  shudder  when  I  think  of  it.  Heury 
Ashford  by  the  total  destruction  of  his  pro- 
perty, is  no  doubt  ruined,  and — *' 

"And  vhy  should  that  here  trouble  yer?" 
demanded  Pilcher,  abruptly,  "  if  he's  lost  all 
his  rowdy,  it's  got  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  knows  how  to  make  use  on  it,  an'  he's 
young  enufF  to  work  for  more,  it'll  keep  him 
employed  and  amused." 

"  Brute  !  "  exclaimed  Beaufort,  unable  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  his  feelings. 

"  Brute  in  yer  teeth,"  cried  the  miscreant, 
passionately,  and  clenching  his  fists,  "  I  tells 
yer  vot  it  is,  captain,  vonce  for  all,  yer  can't 
afford  to  hindulge  in  sich  laugidge  as  that 
here,  vhen  ye're  talking  to  a  gemman  like 
me,  an'  if  I  hears  another  vord  like  that  es- 
cape yer,  I'll  show  yer  vot  sort  of  stuff  old 
Sarn  Filcher  is  still  made  of.  Yer  hears  vot 
I  say,  an  yer'd  better  mind  it  too,  or  yer  may 
have  cause  to  repent  it." 

Beaufort  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  fix 
upon  him  a  look  of  contempt  and  defiance, 
but  he  returned  no  answer  to  bis  threatening 
observations,  aud  they  proceeded  some  dis- 
tance further  in  silence 


Tlie  gloom  and  horror  of  the  scene  was 
now  increased,  for  the  moon  was  entirely 
hidden  behind  black  and  ponderous  clouds, 
a  piercing  wind  swopt  at  intervals  in  their 
faces,  and  a  drizzling  rain  fell,  which  was 
anything  but  pleasant,  and  drew  many  oaths 
and  curses  from  Sam  Filcher,  Beaufort,  how- 
ever, being  too  busily  engaged  with  his  own 
gloomy  thoughts  to  take  much  heed  of  the 
weather. 

In  this  manner  they  continued  to  walk  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  when  Sam 
Filcher  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
satisfaction — 

"  All  right  at  last,  ve  shall  be  there  in  a 
jiffy,  there's  the  lights  from  the  old  crib,  an' 
I  can  almost  fancy  that  I  smells  the  grub  an' 
the  liish  ;  I'll  play  toy  part  vith  them  here, 
I'll  varratit." 

Beaufort  looked  eagerly  in  the  direction 
whither  Sain  Filcher  pointed,  and  was  him- 
self gratified  by  behblding  the  lights  pro- 
ceeding from  the  windows  of  the  old  house, 
for  he  was  tired  of  his  journey,  aud  the  ex- 
citing events  of  the  night,  and  like  Sam 
needed  some  rest  and  refreshment. 

"  Hai'k  yer,  captaihj"  Said  Sam  suddenly 
pausing,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Beaufoi't's 
arm,  "  as  regards  vot  has  happened  this  liere 
niglit,  and  the  blunt  ve've  got  in  our  purses- 
sioh,  yer'd  better  be  cautious  afore  our  pals, 
and  foller  me  in  everything,  d'yer  hear  ?  It 
von't  do  to  let  'em  know  too  toubb.  As  for 
the  blaze,  yer'd  better  not  say  nuifiu  about 
it,  or  p'raps  I — but  yer  uuderstiihds  toe.  I 
dare  say." 

Beaufort  did  understand  him,  but  con- 
tented hitoself  by  nodding  assent. 

"  it  vill  be  as  veil  to  keep  'em  dark  about 
the  fire,"  remarked  Sam,  "  an'  there's  no 
'casion  for  em  to  know  as  ve've  had  anything 
to  do  vith  it." 

"  Such  an  act  of  unparalleled  villany,  is 
sure  to  cause  the  greatest  sensation,"  said 
Beaufort;  "it  will  toon  reach  their  ears, 
and  their  suspicions  are  almost  sure  to  light 
upon  us.  It  will  not  be  safe  for  us  to  re- 
main much  longer  among  them." 

"Psha!''  returned  Filcher,  impatiently, 
"  yere  alwus  alarmin'  yerself  vithout  any 
reason.  D'yer  think  old  pals  vould  ever 
betray  us,  if  even  as  how  they  knovved  all 
ve'd  been  hup  to?  Not  they.  But  here  ve 
air,  an'  they're  at  it  ag'in  as  usual,  singing, 
as  merry  as  sand  boys,  it  does  ateliers  heart 
good  to  hear  'em." 

They  Irad  now  got  near  the  old  house, 
and  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  lawless  in- 
mates saluted  their  ears,  and  reechoed  far 
around  while  the  light  from  a  blazing  fire  in 
one  of  the  lower  rooms,  shed  a  cheerful  re- 
flection upon  the  dreary  spot  on  which 
Filcher  and  Beaufort  stood,  and  had  a 
curious  effect  upon  the  objects  arour  .d 
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It  was  strange  that  such  a  daring  resort 
for  the  most  desperate  and  villanous  cha- 
racters should  never  been  interfered  with  by 
the  officers  of  justice,  or  was  allowed  to  exist 
at  all,  particularly  as  highway  robberies  and 
murders  of  the  most  brutal  deseriptiou  were 
of  constant  occurrence  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  but  more  disgrace  to  the  proper 
authorities,  such  was  the  notorious  fact,  and 
the  lawless  ruffians  there  found  a  safe  asylum 
and  carried  on  their  nefarious  and  diabolical 
transactions  with  impunity,  setting  the  law 
at  defiance,  and  probably  with  the  knowledge 
and  under  the  very  sanction  of  its  officers 
themselves. 

Certainly  the  building  could  not  be  better 
situated  for  its  guilty  purposes,  and  few 
persons  who  had  any  regard  for  their  lives 
or  the  property  they  might  have  about  them, 
would  have  the  hardihood — suspecting  its 
real  character — to  venture  to  approach  it 
after  nightfall,  or  even  in  the  broad  light  of 
day. 

Sam  Richer  and  Beaufort  advanced  close 
the  gloomy  old  building,  which  in  some 
parts  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  former 
gave  a  loud  and  peculiar  knock  at  the  door, 
which  resounded  hollowly  through  the  old 
place,  and  after  a  brief  pause,  a  window  was 
thrown  open  over  the  door-way,  which  was 
covered  with  ivy,  and  a  man's  head  was 
thrust  out,  who  demanded  in  a  gruff  voice, 
who  was  there  :  — 

"  All  right,  Jack,"  replied  Filcher. 

"All  right,  Sam,"  repeated  the  man,  and 
he  immediately  quitted  the  window  and 
shortly  after  make  his  appearance  at  the 
door,  and  admitted  Filclier  and  Beaufort 
into  the  sanctum  sanctorum. 

Traversing  the  hall.  Jack — as  Filcher  had 
familiarly  called  him — opened  a  door  on  the 
right,  aud  ushered  them  into  the  room  in 
wliich  an  assemblage  of  some  of  the  most 
desperate  scoundrels  who  had  not  yet  come 
under  the  operations  of  the  hangman,  were 
seated  together,  regaling  and  enjoying  them- 
selves alter  their  own  fashion,  namely,  by 
drinking,  smoking,  singing,  swearing,  laugh- 
ing, and  ribald  jests. 

They  greeted  Sam  and  his  companion  in 
the  most  cordial  manner,  and  the  latter  felt 
his  spirits  greatly  and  immediately  revive, 
on  fiiiding  himself  once  more  safely  housed, 
after  the  startling  events  of  the  evening,  and 
the  narrow  escape  which  he  aud  Filcher  had 
had  from  apprehension. 

They  were  quickly  seated  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruffians,  and  partaking  heartily  of  that 
refreshment,  of  which  there  was  a  super- 
abundance, and  of  which  they  both  really 
stood  so  much  in  need. 

Tlie  apartment  in  which  this  strange  aud 
uncoutli  meeting  was  gathered,  was  very 
spacious  and,  of  the  most  ancient  description, 


with  oak  panels,  and  curious  carved  work. 
A  long  oak  table  was  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
it,  round  which  were  placed  forms,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  who 
honoured  it  with  their  presence,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  plenteous  fare  with  which  it 
was  loaded. 

An  immense  fire  was  blazing  in  the  old 
fasliioned  grate,  which  cast  a  red  glare  upon 
the  room,  and  the  ferocious  looking  features 
of  the  ruffians.  Fire  arms  and  cutlasses 
were  handy  for  immediate  use,  in  case  they 
should  be  required. 

There  were  traps  in  the  flooring  of  this 
apartment,  and  secret  doors  in  the  oak  wains- 
cot, by  which  instant  escape  could  be  made 
in  cases  of  emergency,  and  in  fact,  nothing 
could  possibly  be  better  constructed  than  the 
place  altogether,  for  the  lawless  purposes  to 
which  it  was  put. 

"  Veil  here  ve  air,  yer  see,  my  flowers,  all 
alive  an'  kicking,  as  ve  ses  in  the  clarsicks," 
remarked  Sam  Filcher  in  his  most  friendly 
and  agreeable  manner,  when  himself  and 
Beaufort  had  snugly  ensconced  themselves 
near  the  fire;  "I  dare  say  now,  yer  began 
to  feel  rayther  anxious  an'  uneasy  for  our 
return." 

"  Why,''  returned  one  of  the  fellows,  whose 
cheeks  glowed  almost  as  red  as  the  fire  from 
the  effects  of  the  deep  libations  he  had  been 
so  freely  indulging  in,  and  who  was  blowing 
an  extra  stiff  cloud  from  a  short,  black  pipe, 
"  you  are  rather  late  Has  there  been  any- 
thing particular  up  ?  Any  extraordinary 
luck,  eh  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Sam,  with  a  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head,  "kevite  diff'rent,  ain't  it, 
captain  ?  Wery  bad  luck  to  night,  wery,  in 
short  no  luck  at  all.  Ve  vos  disapp'inted  in 
the  spec  ve  vent  upon.'' 

"Indeed?'  said  the  man,  sneeringly,  and 
with  a  look  of  suspicion,  from  which  Beau- 
fort in  particular  shrunk. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Sam,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy 
regret,  "  bs'ness  is  wery  bad  now,  wery — I 
don't  know  vot'll  become  on  us  all  if  the 
times  doesn't  mend.  Never  mind,  yer've 
got  plenty  of  the  right  sort  of  stuff  on  board, 
so  me  an' my  friend  the  captain,  vill  hendever 
to  console  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  mis- 
fortius,  and  to  be  'appy  an'  comfortable. 
Here's  jolly  good  luck,  my  buttercups." 

And  with  this  Mr.  Sarn  Filcher,  without 
any  further  ceremony,  laid  hold  of  a  pewter 
measure  containing  about  two  thii-ds  of  a 
pint  of  rum,  which  he  swallowed  off  ^it  a 
draught,  and  smacked  his  lips  after  it,  Q,s 
though  he  approved  of  and  relished  it. 

Beaufort  also,  was  by  no  means  backward 
in  helping  himself  to  a  refreshing  draught, 
which  put  fresh  life  into  him,  aud  for  the 
time  banished  the  gloomy  thoughts  which 
had  before  racked  his  brain. 
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"  Ah !"  remarked  Sam,  again  smacking 
his  lips,  "  that  here's  summat  like,  an'  does 
a  feller's  heart  good,  arter  coming  out  of 
the  cold,  an  its  none  too  varm  a  coming 
across  that  preshus  heath  to  night,  I  can  tell 
yer." 

"  Somebody's  felt  it  rather  too  warm  to- 
night, I  take  it,"  said  one  of  the  ruffians, 
who  gloried  in  the  name  of  Dick  Nibbles ; 
"  there's  been  a  rare  blaze  on  the  other  side 
of  the  heath.  Didn't  you  observe  anvthing 
of  it,  Sam  ?" 

"Vhy,"  answered  Sam,  hesitating,  and 
not  half  liking  the  question ;  *'  I  think  I  did 
notice  summat  of  the  sort," 

Beaufort  trembled,  and  averted  his  looks 
from  the  rather  too  close  scruting  of  Dick 
Nibbles. 

"  Notice  it,''  repeated  the  latter,  in  answer 
to  Sam  Filcher,  "  you  must  have  been  blind 
if  you  didn't.  Why,  we  all  saw  the  re- 
flection here." 

"  Some  haccident,  I  dare  say,"  observed 
Sam,  carelessly,  though  he  really  felt  rather 
confused  and  uneasy  ;  "  ah,  veil,  it  can't  be 
helped,  an'  it  don't  so  much  matter,  as  ve 
vosn't  burnt  out.  But  come,  its  no  use  a 
vastin'  time  now  ve're  on  to  it.  So  push 
about  the  grog,  ve'll  have  a  comfortabel 
night  on  it." 

"  Sam  seems  to  be  in  Hnkimmin  good 
spirits  to  night,''  said  another  of  the  men 
who  had  not  before  spoken ;  "  considering 
he's  been  out  of  luck.'' 

"  To  be  sure  he  is,"  returned  Filcher,  "  he 
alwus  is,  vot's  the  use  of  being  down  upon 
yer  luck,  I  should  like  to  know?  Yer  vos 
all  merry  enufFvhen  I  an'  the  captain  come 
vithin  sight  of  the  crib,  an'  that's  vot  I  likes* 
S'pose  1  giv's  yer  a  bit  of  a  stave  ?" 

Tbis  proposition — the  vocal  abilities  of 
Mr.  Sam  Filcher  being  greatly  admired — 
was  received  with  the  sti'ongest  and  most 
unanimous  marks  of  approbation,  and  Sam 
having  cleared  his  throat  with  another 
copious  draught,  commenced  operations  in  a 
most  vigorous  and  determined  style,  delight- 
ing his  audience  with  one  of  his  favourite 
and  pathetic  flash  ditties,  which  together 
with  the  chorus,  occupied  a  period  of  not  less 
than  half  an  hour  in  the  execution,  and  at 
its  conclusion  was  most  boisterously  and 
enthusiastically  applauded. 

There  was  then  a  song  from  everyone 
round,  even  Beaufort  included,  who  by  this 
time  being  pretty  well  primed  with  the  in- 
toxicating drink  which  was  lavishly  supplied 
him,  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
entered  into  the  mirth  of  his  ruffianly  com- 
panions with  infinite  gusto. 

It  having  again  come  to  Sam's  turn  to  "  do 
the  vocal,''  with  his  usual  good  humour  and 
anxiety  to  make  himself  agreeable,  he  ouce 
more  delighted  his  companions  with  a  cha- 


racteristic ballad  of  about  the  same  length 
as  the  first,  and  which  receiving  a  most 
vociferous  and  unanimous  encore,  he  im- 
mediately complied,  and  accomplished  his 
task  with  so  much  ability  and  complete 
success,  that  he  carried  off,  by  general  assent, 
and  in  the  critical  judgment  of  every  one 
present,  the  laurels  of  the  evening. 

And  thus  they  continued  their  harmony 
with  unabated  spirit  for  more  than  a  couple 
of  hours,  when  being  fairly  exhausted,  what 
with  their  exertions,  and  the  liberal  quantity 
of  drink  they  had  taken,  they  were  compelled 
as  Sam  Filcher  elegantly  expressed  it,  to 
"call  a  go,"  and  separated  for  the  night,  Sam 
and  Beaufort  retiring  to  the  chamber  which 
was  allotted  to  them. 


CHAPTER  CXXXVII. 

THIEF   KOB   THIEF. 

Sam  Filcher,  however*,  notwithstanding  the 
effects  of  the  drink  he  had  so  freely  indulged 
in,  did  not  feel  inclined  to  retire  to  bed  im- 
mediately, anxious  as  he  was  to  have  some 
further  conversation  with  Beaufort  on  the 
events  of  the  night,  although  the  latter 
evinced  evident  signs  of  drowsiness,  and  did 
not  feel  much  disposed  to  listen  to  him. 

"  That  here  Dick  Nibbles  is  rayther  too 
quisitive,''  observed  Sam;  "I  didn't  half  like 
vot  he  said.  He  seemed  to  doubt  my  vord, 
vhen  I  said  ve'd  been  out  of  luck  to-night." 

"  It's  not  quite  so  easy  to  deceive  these 
fellows  as  you  seem  to  think,"  returned 
Beaufort,  "  you  ought  to  have  known  that 
before  this  time,  they  look  upon  us  with 
doubt,  the  fire  has  excited  their  suspicions, 
and  should  they  discovers  that  you  have 
told  them  falsely,  and  that  it  was  the  work 
of  your  hands,  a  feeling  of  revenge  might 
tempt  them  to  betray  all,  and — " 

"  There  now,"  interrupted  Sam,  "  don't 
yer  begin  to  alarm  yerself  for  not  no  reason 
votsomdever.  There's  not  no  fear  of  'em  a 
bowling  us  out,  if  ve  only  keeps  our  own 
counsel.  I  tells  yer  ag'in  ve're  as  safe  as 
the  bank  from  diskivery,  so  ye  may  as  veil 
make  yerself  easy  upon  that  here  pint.  Ve 
must  have  been  flats  indeed  to  have  told  'em 
all  about  it,  and  shared  the  blunt  vith  'em." 

"That  ill-gotten  money,"  said  Beaufort, 
with  a  look  of  disgust  and  regret,  "  the  loss 
of  which,  together  with  the  fearful  destruction 
of  his  property,  must  entail  inevitable  ruin 
upon  a  worthy  young  man,  and  call  down 
the  most  tei'rible  reteibution  of  heaven  upon 
the  authors  of  it." 

"  Let's  have  no  more  of  that  here  preach- 
ing, if  yer  please,"  replied  Sam,  impatiently, 
and  with  a  frown,  "for  it  don't  agree  with 
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my  constitooshun.  The  best  thing  ve  can 
do,  now  ve're  alone,  an'  ve've  the  hopper- 
tunity,  is  to  hexamine  the  vvalle  of  the  svag, 
and  then  ve  shall  be  in  abetter  condishunto 
chalk  out  our  plans  for  the  future.  Here  ve 
are,"  added  the  villain,  taking  from  his  pocket 
the  parcel  of  notes  and  the  bag  of  cash,  of 
which  he  had  plundered  the  desk  of  the  un- 
fortunate Henry  Ashtbrd,  and  placing  them 
on  the  table. 

"Ve'll  commence  vith  this  here  little  lot 
first,"  he  said,  untying  the  parcel  of  notes, 
and  proceeded  to  count  them. 

"  Von,  two — three,  four,  five,  and  five's 
ten,"  he  said,  "  good  luck,  ten  ten's  to  com- 
mence vith  ;  that  here's  jist  a  cool  hunder'd, 
according  to  kocker,  at  least,  so  I  vos  teach'd 
at  coUich.  Two,  an'  two's  four — an'  four's 
eight,  an'  two's  ten  five's ;  that  here's  fifty. 
Von  hunder'd  an'  fifty  poun's  in  notes. 
That  here's  not  so  much  amiss,  an'  ought  to 
make  yer  look  up  a  bit,  captain.  Now  for 
the  loose  cash." 

He  emptied  the  contents  of  the  bag  upon 
the  table,  and  was  about  to  count  it,  when 
Beaufort  grasped  his  arm  with  a  look  of 
alarm. 

"  Vot's  the  matter  now?"  demanded  Sam 
Filcher,  angrily,  and  looking  up  from  the 
glittering  heap. 

"  Did  you  not  hear?'' 

"  Vot  ?" 

"  There  was  a  noise  at  the  room  door." 

"  All  fancy,"  returned  Sam ;  "  vhy  every- 
thing's as  still  as  the  grave  in  the  house, 
our  pals  are  snoozing  fast  enuff  by  this  time, 
an'  ve're  no  cause  to  fear  being  disturbed." 

"I'm  certain  that  I  was  not  mistaken," 
said  Beaufort,  positively,  and  with  an  in- 
creased look  of  alarm,  "  I  distinctly  heard  j 
the  whispering  of  voices  and  the  shuffling  I 
of  feet  outside  the  door." 

"  Psha,"  ejaculated  Sam   Filcher,  •*'  ye're 
alwus  a  getting  some   stupied  noshuns  into 
that  here  preshus  head  of  yourn.     Howsom- 
dever,  ve'll  soon  be  satisfied  upon  that  here  • 
p'int."  j 

He  took  up  the  lamp  as  he  thus  spoke, 
and  going  to  the  room-door  and  opening  it, 
he  looked  out,  then  closed  it  again,  and  re-  ' 
turned  surlily  to  the  table.  I 

♦'  Vot  a  damned  fanciful  fool  yer  air,"  he  | 
said ;    "  there's   not  no   von  there.      Now 
don't  yer  hinterrupt  me  an'  put  me  out  of  1 
my  reckoning  ag'in,"  j 

Thus  saying,  he  reseated  himself  at  the  | 
table,    and  again   proceeded   to    count   the 
money  which  the  bag  had  contained,  Beau- 
fort, however,  still  trembling,  and  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  with  suspicion  upon  the  door. 

Sam  Filcher  proceeded  with  his  agreeable 
task,  evidently  much  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

'  Good  ag'in,''  he  exclaimed  with  a  look  of 
exultation,  "  if  this  here  ain't  a  good  night's 


work,  I  doesn't  know  vot  is.  Vhy,  there's 
jist  upon  another  hunder'd  here,  in  silver 
an'  goold.  Vot  a  foolish  young  man  Henry 
Ashford  must  be  to  keep  so  much  blunt  in 
his  house.  Veil  its  a  ill  vind  as  blows  no- 
body not  no  good." 

An  exclamation  of  terror  from  Beaufort, 
who  again  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm, 
startled  and  interrupted  him. 

"  Damned  fool !"  he  exclaimed,  "  so  ye're 
at  it  ag'in." 

He  turned  his  gaze  towards  the  door  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  reader  may  imagine  the 
villain's  consternation  and  confusion,  when 
he  beheld  from  the  partially  open  door,  the 
forbidding  countenance  of  the  rufiian  Dick 
Nibbles  glaring  full  upon  him  with  a  ma- 
licious grin  of  exultation,  and  he  could  hear 
the  half  stifled  laugh  of  others  behind  him 
who  were  peering  over  his  shoulder. 

With  a  frightful  yell  of  rage  and  tenor, 
the  discorafitted  villain  rushed  to  the  heap 
of  money,  covering  it  with  both  hands,  and 
endeavouring  to  scramble  it,  together  with 
the  notes  into  his  pocket,  but  before  he 
could  do  so,  the  room  door  was  flung  wide 
open,  and  Dick  Nibbles,  and  several  of  the 
other  ruffians  entered,  Beaufort  trembling  in 
every  limb  with  the  most  abject  fear. 

"Don't  disturb  yourself,"  said  Dick,  sar- 
castioally,  "only  just  allow  us  to  assist  you 
to  count  that  small  trifle  of  blunt.  It's  very 
pleasant  amusement.  I  sympathise  with 
you  in  your  bfld  night's  work,  my  knowing 
Sprig  ot  Myrtle.  Honour  amongst  thieves, 
you  know.     We  go  whacks,  of  course.'' 

"Stand  off — stand  off,  damn  yer  all!" 
cried  Filcher,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "this  here 
blunt  is  mine,  it — it's  vot  I've  saved,  an' 
d'yer  think  I'm  going  to  be  robbed  of  it?" 

"We  shall  see,"  returned  Dick  Nibbles, 
coolly,  and  advancing  towards  the  table,  fol- 
lowed by  his  companions,  "  don't  excite  your- 
self, you  may  as  well  take  everything  quietly 
since  you're  bowled  out,  and  can't  help 
yourself." 

"  Stand  back,  I  say,"  repeated  Filcher, 
fiercely,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
"  I  am  desperate ;  by  all  the  infernal  host 
I  swear,  the  first  as  adwances  another  step, 
or  offers  to  lay  a  finger  upon  a  single,  coin  of 
this  here  blunt,  I'll  lodge  a  couple  of  bullets 
in  his  head." 

"  Gammon,"  returned  Dick,  coolly  "  we'll 
see  about  that." 

He  struck  the  wrist  of  Sam  Filcher,  with 
a  thick  stick  he  had  with  him,  as  he  spoke, 
which  compelled  him  to  drop  the  pistol,  at 
the  same  moment  two  of  his  companions 
rushed  forward,  and  seizing  the  villain  by 
the  arms,  in  spite  of  his  violent  struggles 
secured  him. 

Tne  expression  of  Sam's  savage  features 
was   peil'cctly  demonical,  and   he  foamed  ttt 
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tlie  mouth  like  a  mad  dog,  while  Nibbles 
delibei-ately  gathered  up  the  money,  and  de- 
positing it  in  his  pocket,  said  with  an  ironi- 
cal grin  of  exultation — 

"  With  or  without  your  permission,  Mr. 
Sam  Filcher,  I'll  just  take  charge  of  tliis 
lot,  and  thus  remove  an  immense  weight  of 
anxiety  from  your  mind.  When  we  have 
counted  it,  we  shall  see  wliat  is  coming  to 
your  share  and  that  of  your  particular  friend 
the  captain,  here." 

Filcher  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  was 
choked  with  passion,  and  Dick  Nibbles 
walked  towards  the  door,  and  motioning  to 
the  men  who  held  the  miscreant,  they  re- 
leased him,  and  were  about  to  follow,  when 
Sam  rushed  madly  and  desperately  forward, 
but  staggered  back  alarmed  and  defeated, 
when  Nibbles  presented  the  pistol  he  had 
dropped,  with  a  grin  of  triumph. 

"  Don't  agitate  yourself,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  Dick,  with  a  biting  sarcasm,  "  lest  you 
should  make  yourself  ill;   take  it  coolly." 

With  these  words  Dick  and  his  companions 
quitted  the  room,  closing  the  door  after  them. 

For  a  minute  or  two  after  they  were  gone, 
Sam  Filcher  was  paralysed  to  the  spot,  and 
bis  blood- shot  eyes  glared  upon  vacancy  ; 
but  at  length,  with  a  frightful  and  unnatural 
yell,  he  rushed  to  the  door  and  tried  to  open 
it,  but  with  increased  rage  and  terror  found 
that  it  was  fastened,  and  that  himself  and 
Beaufort  were  consequently  prisoners. 

With  a  frightful  execration  he  staggered 
back  to  his  seat,  and  sinking  on  it,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  groaned  again 
in  the  perfect  fury  of  iiis  excited  feelings. 

As  for  Beaufort,  the  state  to  which  he  was 
reduced  by  complete  childish  terror,  may  be 
belter  imagined  than  described,  and  that 
terror  was  increased  when  he  found  that  they 
were  secured  in  the  room,  and  were  there- 
fore at  the  mercy  of  the  ruffians,  from  whom 
after  the  manner  in  which  they  had  attempt- 
ed to  deceive  them,  they  had  every  reason  to 
fear  the  worst. 

The  terrible  excitement  which  the  disap- 
pointed Sam  Filcher  evinced,  also  added  to 
his  fears,  for  he  well  knew  that  upon  him  he 
would  heap  all  the  fury  of  his  rage,  and 
which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  encounter. 

"Now  may  eternal  curses  light  upon 
those  who  have  done  this  here  !  "  at  last  ex- 
claimed Filclier,  starting  fiercely  from  his 
seat,  and  again  staring  with  blood-shot  eyes 
around  him,  "  they  have  bested  old  Sam 
Filcher,  and  made  him  look  like  a  fool,  arler 
all  the  trouble  he  has  taken.  But  ye're  the 
cause  of  all;  they'd  not  have  had  no  suspi- 
cion about  the  blunt  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
yer  looks  down  stairs  vhen  they  kevestuned 
us.  Damn  yer,  I  say,  yer've  been  the  cause 
of  our  losing  vou  of  the  finest  chances  as 
ve've  had  for  some  time." 


"  It  was  no  fault  of  mine,  Sam,"  replied 
Beaufort,  "  but  your  own  foolish,  obstinacy 
in  not  believng  me  when  I  said  that  tliere 
was  some  one  listening  at  the  door." 

"  Yer  lie  !  "  retorted  Sam,  savagely,  and 
fixing  upon  him  a  threatening  look  ;  "  veil, 
a  pretty  mess  ve've  made  on  it,  lost  every 
farden  of  the  money  it  cost  me  so  much 
trouble  to  obtain." 

"And  crime,"  said  Beaufort,  "I  was  cer- 
tain that  a  curse  would  follow  so  atrocious 
an  act,  and  I  told  you  so." 

"  Cease,  vill  yer,"  said  Sam,  passionately  ; 
"  to  think  that  old  Sam  Filcher,  the  Sprig  of 
Myrtle,  should  be  thus  sucked  in ;  oh,  I  will 
have  rewenge  for  this." 

"  You  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,'*  said  Beaufort,  "  we  are  prisoners, 
and  we  may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  if 
these  fellows  do  not  betray  us  to  the  officers 
of  justice." 

"  They  must  not,  they  dare.not,"  returned 
Filcher,  with  an  oath,  "  they  vould  by  so 
doing  betray  their  own  necks  into  the  halter 
at  the  same  time.  But  to  be  robbed  of  sich 
a  lich  booty  in  that  here  manner.  Thief 
rob  thief,  oh,  damn  it. 

Having  thus  given  vent  to  his  enraged 
feelings,  Sam  again  advance  to  the  door,  and 
tried  it,  but  it  was  fastened  sure  enough,  and 
resisted  all  his  efforts  to  open  it. 

•'  They've  locked  an'  bolted  it,  no  doubt," 
he  remarked,  "  an'  they've  got  us,  therefore, 
safe  enuff.  So  I  s'pose  ve  must  try  to  make 
our  miserable  lives  happy  here  till  the  morn- 
ing, or  till  sich  times  as  they  chooses  to  let 
us  out.  Veil,  it's  no  use  fretting,  an'  though 
its  <very  hagge^-awating  I'm  not  goin  to  break 
my  heart  about  it." 

Thus  trying  to  console  himself  under  so 
unforeseen  and  severe  a  trial,  the  villain  was 
about  to  return  to  his  seat,  when  loud  laughter 
from  below  arpested  his  steps,  and  again  ex- 
torted from  him  a  bitter  oath. 

"  Ah,  yer  may  veil  laugh,"  he  said,  "  yer've 
got  the  best  of  this  here  round,  and  no  mis- 
take. I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  being 
so  taken  in.  A  nice  little  haul  this  here  is 
for  'em,  an'  coming  so  unexpected,  an'  vith- 
out  not  no  trouble.  Never  mind,  I'll  be  von 
vith  'em  for  it,  or  my  name's  not  Sam  Fil- 
cher. How  they  must  chuckle  as  they  counts 
over  the  blunt,  vhich  they're  doing  jist  now, 
f  dare  say.     Damn  'em  all,  I  say  again." 

The  laughter  of  the  ruffians  below  was  re- 
peated at  intervals,  and  Sam  Filcher  in  a 
state  of  excitement  which  needs  no  descrip- 
tion, returned  to  his  seat,  where  leaning  his 
elbow  on  the  table,  and  resting  his  head  upon 
his  hand  he  resigned  himself  to  his  own 
gloomy  ruminations,  while  Beaufort,  who 
did  not  venture  to  make  use  of  any  obsarva- 
tions,  sat  wretched  and  silent  and  anticipat- 
ing the  worst 
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CHAPTER    CXXXVm. 

THE    EUIN  AND  DESPAIR  OF  HENRY  ASHrORD. 

Two  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the  fatal 
ijestruction  of  the  farm  of  Plenry  Ashford 
by  fire,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  property 
that  unfortunate  young  man  had  possessed  ; 
and  two  wretched  days  had  they  been  to  all 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  dreadful 
catastrophe. 

And  who  was  there  who  knew  the  indus- 
trious young  farmer,  and  those  who  were  im- 
mediately connected  with  him,  who  did  not 
deeply  sympathise  with  them,  and  loudly  ex- 
ecrate the  atrocious  miscreants  who  had 
caused  such  misery  and  desolation. 

So  terrible  was  the  shock  which  it  had 
caused  our  heroine  and  Amy,  that  at  times 
they  were  excited  almost  to  madness,  and 
were  totally  incapable  of  offering  Henry  the 
least  consolation. 

But  Henry's  fortitude  completely  forsook 
him  under  so  dreadful  and  severe  a  trial, 
and  he  was  for  some  time  perfectly  incon- 
solable. 

And  no  wonder  ;  he  found  himself  at  one 
terrible  blow,  reduced  to  a  state  of  compara- 
tive beggary,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kindness  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Stubbles,  de- 
prived of  a  place  wherein  to  shelter  his  head, 
and  those  of  the  fair  and  gentle  beings  who 
were  dearer  to  him  than  liis  own  life.  And 
what  prospect  was  there  of  his  ever  being 
able  to  recover  himself?  None  that  he  could 
see,  and  the  longer  he  reflected  on  it,  the 
greater  did  his  anguish  and  despair  become. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  had  taken  up  their  re' 
sideuce  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr. 
Stubbles,  who,  with  his  excellent  and  kind- 
hearted  wife,  exerted  himself  to  the  very  ut- 
most to  make  them  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble, under  the  melancholy  circumstances, 
but  the  calamity  was  so  great  that  it  was 
difficult  to  know  in  what  way  to  meet  it. 

Every  Hieans  were  adopted  thatmightlead 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  villains  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  mucli  misery — for  there 
could  no  longer  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  fire  was  the  work  of  mceudiaries — but  at 
present  with  very  little,  if  any  chance  of 
success,  as  there  was  no  one  to  whom  tha 
least  suspicion  could  attach,  and  the  terrible 
event  was  involved  in  the  deepest  mystery. 

Melancholy  indeed  was  the  spectacle  which 
the  blackened  ruins  of  the  once  happy  home 
of  Henry,  Amy,  and  Phoebe  now  presented, 
and  no  one  could  behold  it  without  feelmgs 
of  the  deepest  emotion,  and  of  the  utmost 
liorror  and  abhorrence  of  the  wretches  who 
had  perpetrated  the  monstrous  crime,  and 
without  expressing  a  fervent  wish  that  some 


thing  would  yet  occur  to  bring  them  to  pun- 
ishment. It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that 
there  could  be  miscreants  in  existence  who 
could  be  guilty  of  so  hideous  a  crime 

The  melancholy  event,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  caused  the  most  painful  sensation 
among  all  classes  of  the  community  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  and  for  miles 
around,  and  several  influential  individuals 
had  personally  expressed  their  sympathy 
with  Henry,  and  generously  offered  him  ]>e- 
cuuiary  assistance  in  his  unmerited  diffi- 
culties, but  which  for  the  piesent  were  re- 
spectfully declined. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  after  the  confla- 
gration that  Henry  Ash  fold  was  seated  in 
the  parlour  of  the  mansion  where  he  now 
found  an  asylum,  it  possible,  in  a  greater 
state  of  anguish  and  despair  of  mind  than 
he  had  previously  experienced  since  the  aw- 
ful calamity  which  had  so  cruelly  destroyed 
his  hopes  and  expectations. 

Phoebe  and  Amy  were  present,  and  their 
pale  and  careworn  features,  the  anxiety  of 
their  looks,  and  the  tears  that  trembled  in 
their  eyes,  sufficiently  expressed  the  tortur- 
ing emotions  that  wrung  their  hearts,  and 
distracted  their  brains.  It  would  have  been 
cUfficult  to  conjecture  which  of  them  suffered 
the  most,  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
grief  of  them  both  was  most  acute,  and  al- 
most insupportable. 

Henry  pressed  his  hands  upon  his  burning 
forehead,  and  sobs  and  sighs  of  heart-rending 
agony  frequently  heaved  his  manly  bosom, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  restrain. 

Our  heroine  and  Amy  knelt  on  either  side 
of  him,  watching  him  with  the  most  intense 
and  indescribable  commiseration  and  anxiety 
but  in  silence,  for  they  scarcely  dared  to  in- 
terrupt the  sacredness  of  his  grief,  and  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  for  words  to  offer  him  con- 
solation. 

In  this  attitude  they  all  three  remained 
for  some  minutes,  and  not  a  word  was  sj)o» 
ken,  although  their  hearts  were  full  even  to 
bursting. 

But  at  length  Henry  removed  his  hand 
from  his  forehead,  and  gazed  at  the  fair 
beings  before  him  with  an  expression  of 
countenance,  such  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  language  sufficiently  eloquent  to 
pourtray. 

He  struggled  violently  with  his  feelings, 
and  tried  to  speak,  but  he  could  not,  and 
beating  his  breast,  he  groaned,  and  once 
more  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
sunk  back  in  his  chair,  and  again  abandoned 
himself  to  the  ungovernable  emotions  which 
racked  his  brain,  and  raged  like  a  tempest 
in  his  breast. 

Again  a  silence  of  several  minutes  ensued, 
which    was  broken  only  by  sobs  and  sighs, 
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liut  at  length  Phoebe,  with  much  difficulty 
was  enahled  to  speak, 

"  Dear  Henry,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
tremuloHS  with  emotion,  "for  the  love  of 
heayen  do  not  give  way  to  this  dreadful 
agony  of  grief,  or  it  will  overturn  your 
reason,  it  will  drive  you  mad.'' 

Henry  started  as  if  from  some  frightful 
dream,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  the 
words  she  had  uttered,  and  gazing  at  her 
with  a  wild  and  vacant  look,  he  exclaimed  : — 

"Mad!  mad!  yes,  I  am  mad!  my  brain 
seems  to  be  on  fire,  and  despair  and  horror 
absorb  every  other  feeling  in  my  breast. 
And  can  I  be  otherwise  when  I  view  the 
frightful  prospect  which  is  now  placed  before 
me,  and  which  no  ray  of  sunshine  can  ever 
again  illume  ?  The  wrath  of  heaven  has 
fallen  upon  my  devoted  head,  I  feel  myself 
a  wretch  accursed,  and  the  sooner  I  am  dead 
the  better." 

"  Forbear  Henry,"  ejaculated  his  sister 
with  a  look  and  in  a  voice  of  gentle  remon- 
strance; "forbear  again  to  utter  such  rash 
words  as  those  which  you  have  just  now 
spoken,  and  try  to  bear  tuis  too  terrible 
calamity  with  the  fortitude  which  becomes  a 
Cliristian  and  a  man.  Dreadful  indeed  is 
the  trial,  but  the  Almighty  will  not  forsake 
you  while  you  put  your  trust  in  Him." 

"  Oh,  how  wildly,  how  vainly  do  you  talk. 
Amy,"  he  replied  ;  "  am  I  not  ruined, 
beggared,  all  the  fruits  of  my  labour,  and 
many  anxious  hours  cruelly  destroyed,  and 
are  not  poor  Phoebe  and  yourself  involved 
in  the  fearful  calamity?  What  hope,  what 
consolation  is  there  then  for  me  ?" 

He  once  more  beat  his  breast,  and  groaned 
as  he  uttered  these  melancholy  words,  and 
they  were  all  too  much  overpowered  by  their 
feelings  to  speak  again  for  a  few' minutes, 
and  a  dismal  silence,  far  more  torturing, 
again  ensued. 

At  length  Henry  looking  at  them  with  the 
same  intensity  ofanguish,  once  more  spoke; — 

"  Alas  !''  he  sighed,  "  can  I  believe  other- 
wise than  that  our  doom  is  sealed,  and  that 
it  is  useless,  entirely  useless,  longer  to  seek 
to  avoid  it  ?  Oh,  how  cruelly,  how  fearfully 
have  all  the  bright  visions  of  future  happi- 
ness which  I  so  fondly  cherished  been  annihi- 
lated, and  how  dreadful  and  disheartening  is 
the  prospect  now  betore  me.  Turn  my 
thoughts  in  whatever  direction  I  may,  there 
is  nothing  but  misery  and  despair  to  en- 
counter them.  But  oh,  I  could  be  content 
to  suffer  myself,  and  that  without  a  murmur 
of  complaint,  were  it  not  that  you  my  sister, 
ever  my  warmest,  my  best  earthly  friend  in 
weal  and  woe,  and  you  my  dear  Phoebe, 
must  be  partakers  of  my  sorrows,  the  inno- 
cent sharers  in  all  the  terrible  cares,  the 
anxieties,  and  afflctions  that  now  assail  me, 
and  from  which  there  is  no  escaping.     What 


agony,  what  insupportable  agony  is  there  in 
that  thought.  Poverty,  squalid  poverty  la 
now  our  unavoidable,  our  inevitable  lot,  I 
dare  not  think  of  Phoebe  as  my  bride,  with- 
out even  possessing  a  beggar's  hovel  to 
which  to  take  her.  My  heart  will  surely 
break." 

"Henry,"  said  Phoebe,  iu  a  feeble  and 
tremulous  voice,  taking  his  hand,  tears 
trembling  in  her  eyes,  and  her  looks  fully 
testifying  the  sincerity  of  the  affectionate 
words  she  uttered ;  "  to  you  have  I  pledged 
my  woman's  fondest  vows  of  love,  to  you 
have  resigned  my  heart  throbbing  in  all  its 
devotion  and  undying  constancy,  are  not  our 
fates  already  united,  indissolubly  united  la 
all  but  the  formal  ceremony  ?  anS  think  you 
that  time  or  circumstances  can  ever  alter 
those  sentiments  I  have  so  often,  I  again 
solemnly  acknowledge  towards  you  ?  That 
because  adversity  has  unhappily  overtaken 
you,  I  could  cast  you  from  me  as  something 
worthless,  despicable,  and  abandon  you  in 
the  midst  of  your  sorrow  and  misery? 
Never,  never,  dear  Henry ;  oh,  how  I  should 
despise  and  loathe  myself,  did  I  believe  that 
I  were  capable  of  such  conduct,  and  how 
much,  how  cruelly  would  you  wrong  me, 
could  you  but  for  a  moment  seriously  enter- 
tain that  thought.  In  weal  or  woe,  in 
poverty,  in  sorrow  and  adversity,  dear,  deal 
Henry,  I  am  your's,  your's  only  I" 

The  emotions  that  laboured  in  her  bosom 
choked  her  further  utterance,  and  she  threw 
herself  in  his  arms  sobbing  hysterically. 

And  oh,  how  wonderful  was  the  change 
which  her  fervent  and  affectionate  observa- 
tions wrought  in  the  appearance  of  her  lover. 
The  instantaneous  effect  was  truly  magical ; 
the  dark  clouds  of  sorrow  that  had  before 
dwelt  upon  his  countenance  dispersed,  his 
eyes  brightened,  and  straining  her  to  his 
bosom  with  the  most  indescribable  affection, 
he  exclaimed:— 

"  Blessed  words,  that  raise  my  very  soul 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  despair  to  heaven, 
oh,  what  language  can  I  find  sufficiently 
powerful  to  describe  the  mingled  feelings 
they  excite  in  my  breast,  and  which  almost 
bewilder  my  senses  ?  Oh,  how  cruel  and  un- 
generous was  I,  dear  Phoebe,  even  by  a 
word,  or  a  look  to  imply  a  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  love,  your  ever  fervent  emo- 
tion,  under  any  circumstances  however  pain- 
ful to  me.  Pardon  mc,  best  and  most  beloved 
of  women,  pardon  my  rash  tongue;  Phoebe 
Mayfield  still  loves  me,  she  is  mine,  and  mine 
only,  and  with  that  blissful  assurance  I  will 
learn  to  smile  at  sorrow,  and  endeavour  with 
fortitude  to  brave  and  battle  with  every  ad- 
versity that  may  assail  me," 

He  strained  her  delicate  and  graceful  form 
more  fervently  than  before,  and  imprinted 
the  fondest  kisses  of  pure  affection  upon  hei 
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lips  and  clieeks,  wbile  Amy  gazed  at  them 
with  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  tender  sym- 
pathy which  it  is  needless  to  describe. 

At  that  interesting  moment  they  were  in- 
terrujited  by  a  knock  at  the  room  door,  which 
being  opened  by  Amy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stubbles 
entered. 


CHAPTER  CXXXIX 

SAM   jPILCHEB  AND   BEAUFORT   PRTSONEES. 

"  Veil,"  ol served  Sam  Filch er,  after  lie 
had  passed  some  time  in  meditations  of  not 
the  most  agreeable  description,  and  nearly 
exhausted  all  bis  vocabulary  of  oaths,  "  this 
here's  vveiy  pleasant,  an'  no  mistake.  I 
uever  vos  so  licked  in  my  life  afore ;  but  I 
No.  61. 


s'pose  there's  no  alterin'  it  to-night,  so  ve 
may  as  veil  resign  ourselves  to  our  fate. 
Hera  ve  air,  as  nicely  caged  as  possible,  an' 
can't  help  ourselves.  Who'd  ha'  thought  it  ? 
Don't  yer  hate  yerself,  captain  .''"' 

Beaufort  looked  as  though  he  not  only 
hated  himself,  but  everything  and  everybody 
else;  but  whatever  his  thoughts  were,  he 
wisely  kept  them  to  himself,  and  did  not 
condescend  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
Sam  Filcher,  knowing  that  he  was  not  in 
one  of  the  most  amiable  of  humours,  and 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  anything 
else  from  him  but  taunts  and  abuse. 

"They've  stole  a  march  on  us  any  how," 
remarked  Filcher,  "  an'  although  it's  weiy 
wexing  an'  haggerawating  to  the  mind,  I 
can't  help  giving  thetn  credit  for  it,  an'  not 
no  mistake.    I'll  be  von  vith  'em,  never  fear. 
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Sam  Filcher's  not  a  goiu'  to  be  done  brown 
in  this  here  sort  of  vay,  vithout  having  a  go 
in  hisself,  depend  on  it.  But  it's  no  use 
settiri'  here  grumblin'.  Air  yer  ready  to 
roost,  captain  ?" 

"  Presently,"  replied  Beaufort. 

"  Oh,  wery  veil,  then  I  am  ;  so  here  goes," 
said  Sam. 

He  merely  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
and  boots,  and  then  rolling  into  the  bed,  and 
drawing  the  bed-clothes  over  his  head,  in  a 
iew  seconds  he  was  sound  asleep  and  snoring 
loudly. 

Beaufort  kept  his  seat,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  dismal  and  torturing  thoughts 
that  crowded  upon  liis  brain. 

Never  had  he  felt  more  truly  Avretched 
than  he  did  at  that  moment,  and  the  most 
powerful  and  irresistible  fears  haunted  his 
imagination. 

Now  that  they  were  known  to  the  rufHans 
in  the  house  as  the  paities  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  atrocious  crime  perpetrated  that 
nigbt,  Beaufort  cousidered  that  they  were 
not  safe  lor  a  minute,  they  might  at  any 
time  betray  them  and  deliver  them  into  the 
iiands  of  justice,  and  he  felt  confident  that 
they  would  do  so,  if  himself  or  Eilcher 
should  offend  them. 

The  danger  of  their  situation  had  been 
bad  enough  before,  but  now  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  such  reckless  and  determined  vil- 
lains, vi'as  to  stand  upon  the  very  threshold 
of  a  prison,  and  the  longer  the  wretched 
Beaufort  brooded  over  it  the  greater  did  bis 
fears  become. 

What  added  greatly  to  his  alarm  and  sus- 
picions was  the  fact  that  the  fellows  had 
already  made  them  prisoners,  and  he  racked 
and  bewildered  his  brain  to  no  purpose  to 
endeavour  to  conjecture  what  would  be  the 
result  of  this  terrible  adventure. 

He  looked  at  Sam  Filcher  with  an  expres- 
sion of  disgust,  and  wondered  how  the  mis- 
creant, with  such  a  terrible  weight  of  crime 
upon  his  conscience,  could  sleep  so  soundly, 
but  it  was  evident  that  nothing  disturbed 
him  in  his  sleeping  moments,  for  his  features 
bore  the  same  stolid  expression  as  usual,  and 
he  snored  so  loudly  that  he  might  even  have 
been  heard  outside  the  house. 

Could  he  have  escaped  from  this  villain, 
Beaufort  thought,  the  heartless  villain  who 
seemed  to  deliyht  in  deeds  of  the  most  atro- 
edous  character,  to  commit  them  wantonly, 
and  with  a  sort  of  fiendish  satisfaction,  and 
avoid  him  in  future,  he  could  be  compara^ 
tively  easy,  and  might  avert  that  ignominious 
fate  which  now  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  wretched 
guilty  man  to  contemplate  without  feelings 
of  the  greatest  horror. 

He  would  go  to  sea,  or  seek  some  foreign 
land  where  he  should  be  unknown,  and  en- 


deavour for  the  future  to  live  by  honest 
means,  and  to  make  all  the  atonement  in  his 
power  for  his  past  crimes,  by  the  most  fer- 
vent and  sincere  penitence. 

But,  alas,  too  well  lie  knew  that  thei-e  was 
no  chance,  no  prospect  of  his  being  able  to 
realise  that  wish,  the  fates  of  himself  and 
the  villain  Filcher  were  too  closely  linked  to- 
gether for  them  to  be  separated,  and  Beau- 
fort therefore  could  see  nothing  else  but  an 
awful  and  shameful  death  before  him,  and 
he  wrung  his  hands  in  the  agony  of  horror 
and  despair. 

He  recalled  every  incident  of  that  fearful 
night  to  his  memory,  and  he  shuddered  still 
more  as  he  reflected  upon  them,  and  the 
frightful  fate  which  had  but  too  probably  be- 
fallen to  the  whole  of  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates of  the  farm,  considering  the  fierce 
rapidity  with  which  the  flames  had  spread, 
and  that  they  had  all  retired  to  rest  when 
the  act  of  incendiarism  was  committed. 

"  It  was  the  woik  of  a  fiend,"  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "  no  human  mind  however  cruel 
could  conceive  so  hellish  a  deed.  The  sight 
of  the  miscreant  Filcher  now  fills  me  with 
greater  horror  than  ever.'' 

He  paused,  and  looked  fearfully  towards 
the  bed,  for  Filcher  had  ceased  snoring,  and 
presently  he  yawned,  rubbed  his.  eyes,  and 
fixed  them  upon  Beaufort  with  an  angry  ex- 
pression. 

"  Hollo !  "  he  cried,  in  surly  tones,  "  air 
yer  still  up  ?  Vot  air  yer  goin'  for  to  do  ? 
Have  yer  no  regard  for  yer  preshus  health, 
thus  a  depriving  yerself  of  yer  nat'ral  rest? 
Air  yer  goin'  to  sit  there  all  night?" 

"  Wliy  should  you  trouble  yourself  about 
me?"  replied  Beaufort,  sullenly.  "Go  to 
sleep  again,  that's  all  you've  got  to  care 
about." 

"  Air  yer  goin'  to  sit  there  all  night  mop- 
ing, I  ax  ag'in?"  interrogated  Sam. 

"  Perhajjs  I  shall." 

"  P'raps  yer  von't." 

"  Indeed  ?  am  I  a  child  ?" 

"  Ye're  not  much  better,"  answered  Sam, 
sneeringly;  "  at  any  rate,  ye're  a  reg'lar  old 
'oman.  Come  along,  I  say,  vot's  the  use  of 
sittin'  there  shivering.  Come  along  to  bed ; 
a  good  snooze  vould  do  yer  a  vorld  of  good, 
captain." 

"  I  can't  sleep,  I  know,"  returned  Beau- 
fort, "  and  its  no  use  my  coming  to  bed." 

"  Ye're  a  fool." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  its  one 
that  I'm  quite  used  to,  you  have  paid  it  me 
so  frequently." 

"  Cos  yer  desarved  it.  Air  yer  coming  to 
bed,  I  vonce  more  ax?'' 

"No." 

"Then  sit  up  an'  be  damned,  an'  henjoy 
the  society  of  those  here  preshus  ghosts  an' 
hobbergoberlin's  as  ye're  alwus  a  fancying 
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Here's  hoff  again.  I  shall  be  as  sound  as  a 
old  Charley  in  a  minit,  I  know." 

The  worthy  gentleman  was  as  good  as  his 
woid,  and  rolling  himself  in  the  bed-clothes, 
he  soon  snored,  if  possible,  more  loudly  than 
before,  while  Beaufort  continued  seated  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  wrapped  in  the  same 
gloomy  train  of  tbought  which  previously 
occupied  his  mind. 

Still  he  could  not  banish  the  idea  of 
escaping  entirely  from  his  brain,  and  he  was 
at  length  prompted  once  more  to  try  the 
room  door,  in  the  wild  and  delusive  hope 
that  Sam  and  himself  might  have  been  mis- 
taken, but  could  not  help  uttering  an  oath 
of  disappointment  when  he  was  again  con- 
vinced that  it  was  fastened,  and  himself  and 
Filcher  prisoners  in  that  haunt  of  infamy, 
and  at  the  mercy  entirely  cf  the  villains 
from  whom  they  had  everything  to  fear,  and 
who  would  doubtless  be  incited  to  revenge 
in  consequence  of  their  having  attempted  to 
deceive  them. 

He  was  surprised  to  hear  by  the  sound  of 
their  voices  from  below,  that  the  ruffians 
had  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  but  seemed  to  be 
regaling  and  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  been  doing  on 
their  arrest  in  the  evening,  no  doubt  greatly 
exhilarated  by  the  rich  -booty,  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  fallen  into  their  hands. 

He  returned  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
placing  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  resting 
his  chin  upon  his  hands,  he  again  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  gloomy  and  torturing 
meditations. 

Suddenly,  as  a  strange  and  extravagant 
tliought  occurred  to  him,  he  sprang  from  his 
seat,  and  hastily  approached  the  window, 
through  which  the  moon  was  now  gleaming, 
and  tried  it. 

To  his  infinite  satisfaction  and  the  re- 
newal of  his  hopes,  he  found  that  it  tvas  un- 
fastened, and  gently  raising  it,  he  looked  out 
on  to  the  heath,  which  in  the  moonlight  was 
fully  revealed  to  him.  The  prospect  of 
liberty,  in  the  excitement  of  tlie  moment 
seemed  before  him.  He  examined  eagerly 
the  distance  of  the  window  from  the  earth, 
and  found  that  although  it  was  not  great,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  drop  from  the 
window  with  safety. 

At  first  his  mind  was  so  confused  and 
agitated,  that  he  did  not  observe  that  the 
task  to  escape  from  the  window  was  not 
such  a  dilficult  one  to  accomplish  as  he  had 
imagined. 

The  room  was  on  the  first  story,  and  at 
the  back  of  the  premises — which  were  so 
situated  that  a  view  of  the  heath  could  be 
obtained  from  any  part — and  immediately 
beneath  the  window  was  the  slated  roof  of  a 
shed  or  out-honse  attached  to  the  building, 
and  which  might  be  gained  with  comparative 


ease,  and  to  leap  from  which  to  tlie  earth 
would  be  attended  with  little  or  no  danger. 

The  thouglit  elated  him,  and  inspired  him 
with  more  energy  and  resolution  than  usual. 

He  withdrew  for  an  instant  from  the  win- 
dow, and  walked  cautiously  towards  the  bed 
— as  Sam  had  again  suddenly  left  off  snoring 
~to  ascertain  before  he  made  the  attempt, 
whether  the  artful  rulfian  was  really  asleep 
or  only  feigning. 

He  passed  the  lamp  two  or  three  times 
across  his  eyes  in  order  to  test  him,  but 
Filcher  appeared  to  sleep  as  soundly  as  ever, 
and  anxious  and  hopeful — for  the  silence 
that  now  reigned  throughout  the  house  now 
convinced  him  that  the  fellows  had  at  last 
retired  to  rest — Beaufort  again  noiselessly 
approached  the  window,  and  having  looked 
anxiously  out  to  see  that  there  was  no  one 
looking  about  to  observe  him,  though  it  was 
not  likely  that  there  would  be  at  that  un- 
seasonable hour,  he  prepared  himself  to  make 
the  determined  attempt  on  which  so  much 
depended. 

He  had  got  one  leg  out  of  the  window, 
resting  himself  on  the  window»sill,  when  he 
was  startled  by  a  fearful  oath,  and  turning 
hastily  around  with  an  exclamation  of  alarm, 
his  disappointment  and  dismay  may  be 
imagined,  when  he  beheld  Sam  Filcher  sit- 
ting upright  in  the  bed  and  glaring  fiercely 
upon  him. 


CHAPTER  CXL. 

THE    RAGE    OF  FILCHER. 

Before  Beaufort  could  recover  from  his 
confusion  or  terror,  or  utter  a  word,  Sam 
Filcher  with  another  frightful  oath,  bounded 
from  the  bed  towards  him,  and  grasping  him 
by  the  collar,  dragged  him  irom  the  window 
to  the  middle  of  the  room,  Beaufort  being 
too  much  overpowered  by  fear  to  be  much 
more  use  than  a  child  in  his  hands, 

"Damn  yer,"  exclaimed  Filcher,  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  shaking  his  fist  in  his  face,  and 
seeming  half  inclined  and  resolved  to  strike 
him,  "  damn  yer,  cowardly  dog,  sneaking 
cur,  so  yer  thought  to  guv  me  the  go-by, 
take  leg-bail,  did  yer?  Yer  thought  I  vos 
asleep  did  yer?  More  t'other.  I'm  more 
than  a  match  for  yer  at  any  time ;  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  myself  if  1  van't.  That  here's 
yer  gratitood  tovards  a  old  pal,  who's  never 
desarted  yer  under  not  no  circumstances 
votsomdever,  no  not  nivir  ?" 

"  Would  that  you  had,"  said  Beaufort, 
with  a  groan,  and  releasing  himself  from  the 
rough  hold  of  Filcher,  "  would  that  you  had, 
I  say,  or  that  we  had  never  met.  You  are 
my  curse,  the  fiend  who  has  lured  me  into 
participation  in  every    hideous  crime,   and 
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take  a  savage  delight  to  torture  me.  Why 
should  I  submit  to  this  ?  to  become  the 
mere  tool  or  plaything  of  such  a  miscreant 
as  you?'' 

"  I'or  this  here  wery  plain  an'  simple 
reason,"  returned  Sam,  with  a  malignant 
look  of  exultation,  "  cos  as  how  yer  can't 
help  yerself." 

Beaufort  again  groaned,  and  averted  his 
looks  from  the  forbidding  features  of  Sam 
rilcher,  who  thus  continued  in  the  same 
strain  : —     '• 

"Yer  can't  help  yerself,  and  never  vill  be 
able,  that  here's  more,  put  that  here  in  yer 
pipe  an'  smoke  it.  Hark  yer,  captain,  if  yer 
vouldn't  like  to  take  the  konsekenses,  yer'll 
jist  cut  these  here  tricks  in  future,  if  yer  only 
gets  my  ami'bel  temper  into  full  sving,  I 
fancy  yer'll  have  good  caiise  to  be  sorry  for 
it,  vhen  its  too  late.     Mind  that." 

"  Villain  !"  returned  Beaufort,  aflfectingan 
unusual  degree  of  courage  and  determina- 
tion, which  he  was  far  from  feeling,  "I 
will  no  longer  suifer  myself  to  be  intimidated 
by  your  threats.     I  scorn  them,  I  defy  them." 

"Yer  dare  not?'' 

"Dare  not?" 

"  Yer  dare  not,  I  say  again,"  repeated 
Sam,  with  a  savage  look ;  "  that  here's  plain 
English,  isn't  it  ?  Ve're  so  connected  to 
gether,  that  not  nuffin'  can  part  us,  no,  not 
nufEn'.  An'  that  ought  to  be  a  great  consi- 
lashun  to  yer,  only  yer've  turned  sich  an 
hungraytful  warmint.  Anybody  but  yer 
vould  feel  proud  an'  happy  in  a  pursessing 
the  iiieudship  of  old  Sam  Filcher  the  Sprig 
of  Myrtle." 

"  Taunting  scoundrel — " 

"  Hold  'ard,  captain,  don't  hinsult  me,  cos 
I'm  not  in  the  humour  to  stand  it.  Better 
language,  better  language.  I'll  jist  take  the 
liberty  to  shut  that  here  vinder?  Ye're  not 
a  going  to  cut  yer  stick  that  here  vay,  I  can 
tell  yer.  Vhy  yer  might  have  broke  that 
here  preshus  neck  of  yourn,  if  yer'd  at- 
tempted it." 

"  Since  you  affect  to  despise  me  so  much," 
said  Beaufort,  "  why  do  you  seek  to  detain 
me?" 

"  Cos  it's  my  fancy  to  do  so,"  replied 
Filcher,  with  an  exulting  grin ;  "  asides, 
there's  many  things  ve've  got  to  do  together 
yet,  an'  ye're  not  a  going  to  sneak  hoff  shab- 
by, not  no  how.  Yer  may  as  veil  sit  down 
now,  an'  make  that  here  miserable  life  of 
yourn  happy.  I'll  keep  yer  comp'ny,  for 
it'll  soon  be  daylight,  an'  I've  had  jist  as 
much  sleep  as  I  vants  now." 

The  wretched  Beaufort  returned  no  answer, 
but  passively  obeyed  in  despair,  and  Sam 
Filcher  having  closed  the  window,  filled  and 
lighting  his  pipe,  and  taking  a  seat  opposite 
his  companion,  and  for  a  few  minutes  fixed 
his   keen   and  penetrating  eyes  upon   his 


countenance  with  a  look  of  mingled  triumph 
and  scorn. 

"  The  loss  of  the  blunt  sticks  in  my 
gizzard,"  he  at  length  observed,  "  an'  I 
shan't  be  satisfied  till  I've  had  a  hexplana- 
shun  about  it.  Only  to  think  that  ve  should 
be  so  clean  suck'd  in." 

"  It  was  all  your  own  fault,"  said  Beau- 
fort, "  you  would  not  heed  my  warning,  so 
the  fellows  became  acquainted  with  the 
secret,  and  the  money  fell  into  their  hands." 

"  An'  yer're  glad  on  it,  I  s'pose  ?"  said  Sam. 

"I  do  not  regret  it,"  replied  Beaufort, 
"  although  I  would  much  rather  it  had  been 
restored  to  him  from  whom  it  was  so  cruelly 
taken." 

"  Now  vot  a  preshus  hidewot,  yer  air," 
retorted  Sam,  "  tho'  its  only  a  vaste  of  time 
to  talk  to  yer.  I  tells  yer  again  these  here 
fellers  air  not  a  going  to  do  me  so  easy. 
They've  not  got  a  flat  to  deal  vith,  an'  I 
think  as  how  they  knows  that  here." 

"  They  hold  us  completely  in  their  power," 
observed  Beaufort,  "and  we  had  better  be 
cautious  how  we  act  towards  them." 

"  Bah !" 

"  You  may  affect  to  treat  what  I  say  with 
contempt,  but  I  do  not  believe  you.  Should 
they  betray  us  into  the  hands  of  justice — " 

"  They  dare  not." 

"Dare  not?" 

"  They  dare  not  do  so,  I  repeat.'* 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"Vhy  air  yer  blind  or  silly  altogether?" 
replied  Sam ;  "  don't  they  mean  sticking  to 
the  blunt  if  they  can  ?  How  can  they  then 
turn  snitch  upon  us?  Arn't  the  receiver 
vorse  than  the  thief,  anyhow?" 

Beaufort  could  not  exactly  combat  this 
reasoning,  so  he  did  not  attempt  it. 

"  The  detaining  us  here  prisoners,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  proof  of  the  desperate  means  they 
mean  to  resort  to  against  us." 

"  There  don't  yer  go  for  to  let  that  here 
flurry  yer,"  returned  Sam,  "  for  it'll  be  all 
right  presently.  It  vos  rayther  a  bold  trick 
of  'em  to  turn  the  key  on  us,  but  it  vos  only 
to  save  all  bother  jist  then." 

"  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  half  implor- 
ing look,  "  I  cannot  place  any  confidence  in 
these  ruffians  after  what  has  occurred.  The 
opportunity  is  now  afforded  us  to  escape, 
and  to  be  far  away  from  here  before  they  are 
stirring.     Come,  let  us  away." 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Filcher,  resolutely. 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Cos  in  the  first  place  I'm  not  sich  a 
rank  cur  as  yerself,"  answered  Sam,  "  an'  in 
the  second  I'm  not  a  going  avay  till  I've  had 
a  hexplanashun,  an'  come  to  some  satis- 
factory arrangement.  I'li  have  the  blunt 
returned,  or  at  any  rate  I'll  have  a  shy  for  it.'' 

"  Curses  will  surely  light  on  the  fearful 
transactions  of  last  night,"  said  Beaufort. 
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"  Let  them,"  replied  Saui  Filcher  care- 
lessly," they  will  not  affect  me  the  least  in 
the  vorld.  Now  captain,  no  more  of  this 
here  useless  talk;  yer  an'  I  should  under- 
stand each  other  by  this  time.  Vot's  the 
use  of  trying  to  haggerawayte  me'"' 

"  Why  do  you  take  such  a  savage  delight 
in  taunting  and  torturing  me*^"  demanded 
Beaufort. 

"  Cos  ye're  alwus  down  on  yer  luck  about 
nuffin,"  answered  Sam,  "  an'  getting  sich 
strange  fancies  in  yer  ed,  but  only  say  as 
how  yer '11  be  better  for  the  future,  an'  ve'll 
say  not  no  more  about  it." 

Beaufort  thought  it  was  better  to  agree 
with  that  proposition,  as  there  was  no  com- 
ing to  any  reasonable  terms  with  Filcher, 
and  the  latter  amiable  individual  having 
finished  the  contents  of  his  short  pipe, 
knocked  out  the  ashes,  and  returning  it  to 
his  pocket,  commenced  whistling  most  melo- 
diously, as  though  nothing  whatever  had  oc- 
curred to  disturb  his  mind,  or  to  rufiie  his 
temper  in  the  least. 

Beaufort  cast  many  an  anxious  look  to- 
wards the  window  and  the  door,  but  more 
particularly  the  former,  and  he  inwardly 
cursed  bitterly  the  misfortune  that  had  frus- 
trated his  design  to  escape,  and,  if  possible, 
hereafter  to  avoid  the  determined  and  heart- 
less scoundrel  Filcher,  at  the  very  moment 
when  that  escape  seemed  certain. 

He  also  trembled  as  the  time  approached 
when  Dick  Nibbles  and  his  ruffianly  asso- 
ciates in  guilt  were  likely  to  make  their  re- 
appearance, lest  the  conduct  of  Filcher 
should  excite  their  utmost  rage  and  indigna- 
tion against  them  both,  and  be  productive  of 
the  most  serious  consequences. 

He,  however,  endeavoured  to  conceal  those 
thoughts  from  the  observation  of  Filcher, 
who  nevertheless  evidently  penetrated  them, 
though  he  said  nothing  about  them. 

It  was  now  the  dull  glimmer  of  early 
dawn,  and  soon  the  noise  which  proceeded 
from  below  showed  that  the  lawless  inmates 
of  the  old  house  were  astir,  and  the  fears 
and  anxiety  of  Beaufort  increased,  especially 
when  the  sound  of  footsteps  might  be  heard 
ascending  the  stairs  to  the  room  in  which 
they  were  so  strongly  imprisoned. 

"  Now  for  it,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which 
showed  he  was  fully  prepared  himself  for 
the  meeting;  "they're  coming.  Now,  cap- 
tain, d'yer  hear  ?  Ye'rd  better  mind  vot  Fve 
said  to  yer,  an'  mind  how  yer  behave ,  leave 
all  the  talkin'  an'  the  argyin'  to  me,  an'  I 
varrant  they'll  find  me  more  than  a  match 
for  em;  don't  yer  say  not  nuffin  votsom- 
dever.'' 

Beaufort  made  no  reply,  and  directly  after- 
wards the  door  was'  unbolted,  and  the  ruffian 
Dick  Nibbles,  attended  by  the  same  fellows 
who  had  accompanied  him  the  night  before. 


all  armed,  entered  the  room,  and  advanced 
towards  them. 

Sam  Filcher  did  not  offer  to  move  from 
his  seat,  however,  and  eyed  them  with  the 
most  perfect  scorn  and  indifference,  but 
Beaufort  in  spite  of  the  warning  which  the 
former  had  given  him,  felt  the  greatest  fear, 
and  which  he  was  quite  unable  to  conceal. 

"  How  do  you  feel  yourselves  after  your 
night's  lodgings?"  inquired  Dick,  ironically. 

"  Pretty  cumfertable  under  the  circum- 
stances," answered  Sam,  with  perfect  cool- 
ness ;  "  I  hope  yer  had  pleasant  dreams  arter 
that  here  little  trick  yer  played  upon  mo  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  fellow,  tri- 
umphantly, "  it  was  a  fine  bowl  out.  You'd 
better  have  acted  honourable,  Sam,  and  told 
us  all  about  it." 

"  Yer  don't  mean  to  stick  to  the  tin,  do 
yer?"  said  Sam, 

"  Of  course  we  do." 

"  Vot,  every  farden  of  it?'' 

"  No,  you  and  the  captain  here  may  como 
in  for  your  shares ;  but  all  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances," replied  Dick. 

"  Then  damn  yer  all,"  exclaimed  Sam,  in 
tones  of  the  greatest  anger,  and  clenching 
bis  fists. 

"  Bravo,  Sam,  that's  very  flattering,"  said 
Dick,  again  laughing. 

<(  Yer've  bested  me  this  time,"  said  the  en- 
raged villain,  "  and  may  veil  afford  to  laff; 
but  if  I  don't  be  vou  vith  yer,  an'  have  my 
rewenge  afore  long,  my  name's  not  Sam 
Filcher." 

"  The  less  you  threaten  the  better,"  re- 
marked Nibbles,  with  a  significant  look. 

"  D'yer  think  to  alarm  me  ?"  remarked 
Sam,  with  a  look  of  the  most  ineffable  con- 
tempt, "  old  Sam  Filcher  is  rayther  too  old 
upon  the  turf  for  that  here.  Vot  d'yer  vant 
now?'' 

"  Merely  for  you  and  the  captain  to  attend 
us  below." 

"Oh,  wery  veil,  lead  the  vay;  the  sooner 
this  here  delicate  b'sness  is  settled  the  better." 

Dick  Nibbles  and  his  companions  moved 
towards  the  open  door,  followed  by  Filcher 
and  Beaufort,  and  they  descended  the  stairs 
to  the  room  in  which  the  other  lawless  ruf- 
fians were  assembled;  Beaufort,  as  might  be 
expected,  being  in  the  greatest  state  of  doubt 
and  anxiety  as  to  what  would  be  the  result 
of  this  unpleasant  and  dangerous  adventure. 


CHAPTER  CXLI. 

WHAT   rOJLLOWED    THE   EIRE     AT    THE   FARM. 

Another  week  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
terrible  calamity  that  had  happened  to 
Henry  Ashford,  and  by  the  unremitting  ex- 
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ei'tions  of  his  excellent  friends,  his  excited 
feelings  had  somewhat  calmed  down,  and  he 
might  he  said  to  be  comparatively  eomjaosed 
and  resigned. 

To  this  sudden,  happy,  and  unexpected 
change,  the  affectiflg  scene  which  had  taken 
place  between  himself  and  our  heroine,  and 
which  has  been  fully  described  in  a  pi-evious 
chapter,  had  greatly  tended.  He  was  now 
fully  assured  of  her  constancy  and  self- 
devotion,  if  indeed  he  could  ever  for  an  in- 
stant have  entertained  a  doubt  or  suspicion 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  was  more  than 
sufBcient  to  remove  a  mountain  of  care  and 
anxiety  from  bis  mind ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
dark  and  heavy  clouds  that  now  hung  upon 
tlie  horizon  of  bis  fate,  to  re-awaken  those 
fond  hopes  of  future  happiness  which  he 
had  always,  and  with  so  much  apparent  rea- 
son indulged  in. 

It  had  been  resolved  by  Mr.  Stubbles — in 
vphose  liospitable  mansion  Henry,  his  sister, 
and  our  heroine  were  still  residing — to  re- 
build the  farm  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  to  re-establish  Henry  in  it,  giving  liim 
every  means  to  commence  the  world  again, 
and  in  that  benevolent  object  he  received 
the  most  generous  assistance  of  bis  wealthy 
friends  and  neighbours,  by  whom  Henry 
Ashford  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem, 
while  everything  was  done  in  that  considerate 
and  unostentatious  way  that  it  could  not 
jjossibly  wound  the  feelings,  liowever  sensa- 
tive  they  might  be. 

A  number  of  artizans  and  labourers  were 
immediately  set  to  work ;  the  ruins  were 
speedily  cleared,  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  was  commenced  with  such  zeal  and 
energy  which  seemed  to  promise  its  rapid 
completion. 

Henry,  Phoebe,  and  Amy  were  almost 
constantly  in  each  other's  society,  in  fact 
that  was  their  greatest  solace  in  the  severest 
hours  of  their  affliction,  and  they  were  rest- 
less and  unhappy  when  they  v?ere  apart  from 
each  other. 

And  oh,  what  were  the  feelings  of  our 
heroine  to  Itnow  that  she  was  now  residing 
under  the  same  roof  as  her  unfortunate 
parent,  and  that  unknown  and  unobserved 
she  might  with  her  own  gentle  band  contri- 
bute to  those  little  comforts  which  the  poor 
old  man  required  in  liis  awful  situation  ? 
We  need  not  attempt  the  arduous  task  to  de 
scribe  them,  for  the  reader  will  be  able  the 
more  easily  to  imagine  them. 

She  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
him,  without  any  fear  of  being  observed  by 
him,  and  every  evening  she  would  watch 
him  in  his  slumbers,  gaze  with  a  bursting 
heart  upon  liis  aged  and  careworn  features, 
weep  tears  of  agony  which  no  effort  could 
restrain,  and  kneeling  by  the  side  of  his 
couch  offer  up  her  fervent  prayers  to  heaven 


for  his  restoration,  and  that  he  misht  not 
only  recognise  her,  hut  utter  his  forgiveness 
and  parental  benediction,  and  receive  her 
again  to  that  throbbing  heart  from  which 
she  had  been  so  long  estranged.  But,  alas, 
that  prospect  seemed  to  be  as  remote  as  ever. 

That  thought  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
dishearten  her,  but  she  kept  up  her  spirits, 
under  all  the  melancholy  circumstances, 
much  better  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  still  continued  to  hope  on. 

It  was  indeed  so  great  a  consolation  to  be 
permitted  to  be  near  the  poor  old  man,  and 
to  watch  hiin  in  his  slumbers,  which  were 
usually  tranquil,  nothwithstanding  he  might 
even  have  been  rather  violent  in  the  day, 
that  Phoebe  could  not  help  feeUng  a  sort  of 
melancholy  happiness. 

How  often — even  at  the  risk  of  waking 
him,  and  the  painful  and  exciting  conse- 
quences that  were  almost  sure  to  follow — 
would  she  part  his  long  silvery  hair  and  im- 
print kisses  of  the  most  unbounded  and  in- 
describable affection  upon  his  lips,  his  cheeks 
and  forehead,  and  as  she  did  so,  scalding 
tears  would  chase  each  other  down  her 
cheeks,  and  sobs  and  dghs  would  escape  her 
bosom. 

Sometimes  poor  old  Mark  Mayfield  would 
talk  in  his  sleep,  and  murmur  sentences  re- 
ferring to  the  happy  days  of  the  past,  which 
showed  that  even  his  wandering  and  disor- 
dered senses  were  at  times  alive  to  reason, 
and  it  was  that  fact  that  strengthened  the 
hope  of  bis  afflicted  daughter  as  to  his  ulti- 
mate recovery. 

But  with  what  torturing  feelings  of  an- 
guish did  Phoebe  always  listen  to  her  unfor- 
tunate father  in  these,  the  moments  of  his 
slumbering  fancies,  and  as  she  reflected  upon 
all  the  chequered  events  of  the  past,  how 
dismal  were  the  events  that  presented  them- 
selves to  her  recollection,  and  excited  in  her 
bosom  alternate  feelings  of  regret^  remorse, 
and  bitter  self-reproach. 

Sometimes  the  sufferer  would  even  breathe 
her  name,  but  in  a  tone  so  low,  and  so  pecu- 
liarly and  indescribably  tender,  that  she 
could  scarcely  hear  it,  but  it  thrilled  to  her 
heart,  for  it  vvas  sufficient  to  convince  her 
that  even  in  the  deranged  state  of  his  intel- 
lect he  had  not  entirely  forgotten  her,  and 
that  she  at  times  formed  the  subject  of  his 
dreams. 

This  also  afforded  her  consolation,  and  in- 
spired her  with  hope. 

The  aged  sufferer,  attended  by  his  keepers, 
took  his'daily  walks  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted,in  the  extensive  and  romanticgrounds 
at  the  back  of  tlie  mansion,  and  from  one  of 
the  windows  which  commanded  an  almost 
uninterrupted  view,  Pljoebe  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  watching  him  in  his  perambulations, 
and  the  reader  may  imagine  with  what  deep 
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feelings  of  melancholy  interest  it  was  that 
she  did  so,  and  with  what  emotions  of  poig- 
nant anguish  she  noticed  his  strange  and 
childish  antics,  gambolling  at  times  over  the 
green  sward,  with  all  the  playfulness  of  boy- 
hood, at  others  stooping  to  gather  a  daisy, 
or  some  other  simple  wild-flower,  and  then 
laughing  and  shouting  aloud  in  all  the  joy- 
ousness  of  unbounded  mirth. 

Sometimes,  however,  he  would  suddenly 
pause  in  the  midst  of  all  this  boisterous  hi- 
larity, and  assuming  a  melancholy  attitude, 
perhaps  placing  his  back  against  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree,  he  would  appear  for  a  minute 
or  two  to  be  completely  lost  in  thought. 
Then  again  in  an  instant  he  would  arouse 
himself,  and  making  the  very  air  resound 
again  with  his  laughter,  he  would  bound 
over  the  ground  with  childish  playfulness, 
closely  followed  by  his  keepers,  who  did  not 
consider  it  safe  to  lose  sight  of  him  even  for 
an  instant. 

And  oh,  how  grateful  did  our  heroine  feel 
to  the  worthy  Mr.  Stubbles  and  his  wife  for 
their  disinterested  kindness  and  benevolence 
— she  felt  that  she  owed  them  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude which  she  could  never  sufficiently  re- 
pay, and  the  more  she  thought  of  it  the 
greater  appeared  to  be  the  freight  of  the  ob- 
ligation. Had  she  been  allied  to  them  by 
the  closest  ties  of  kindred,  they  could  not 
possibly  have  done  more  to  serve  her,  or 
those  immediately  connected  with  her,  with 
greater  zeal. 

Alas,  what  would  have  become  of  her  poor 
father,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  affliction, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unexampled  kindness 
of  the  excellent  squire  and  his  lady,  who 
had  spared  no  expense  that  might  tend  to 
bring  him  relief,  and  when  there  was  no  one 
else  in  a  condition  to  assist  him  ?  Phoebe 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what  would  but 
too  probably  have  been  her  father's  aggra- 
vated fate,  had  it  not  been  for  such  pure 
friendship  and  philanthropy,  and  she  felt 
even  more  grateful  than  ever. 

And  the  generous  conduct  of  Mr.  Stub- 
bles towards  Henry  Ashford,  particularly  on 
the  present  occasion — could  she  ever  enough 
admire  it,  or  evince  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
with  which  it  inspired  her?  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  do  so. 

Those  feelings  she  sometimes  expressed  to 
Mr.  Stubbles  in  language  of  the  warmest 
description,  but  he  always  listened  to  her 
with  impatience,  and  stopped  the  current  of 
her  thoughts. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Phoebe,"  he  would  observe, 
in  his  usual  plain  simple  way,"  do  not  seek 
to  overwhelm  me  by  giving  me  far  more 
praise  than  is  my  due.  I  have  done  no 
more  than  was  my  duty,  and  heaven  be 
thanked  for  having  it  in  my  power  to  do 
that.     What  is  the  use  of  money,  only  to 


assist  others  who  are  not  so  well  off  as  your- 
self, to  aid  the  sick  and  distressed?  None 
at  all,  and  after  supplying  your  own  necessi- 
ties, if  you  cannot  find  the  heart  to  devote 
some  of  the  surplus  to  such  charitable  2:)ur- 
poses,  why  you  might  as  well  have  so  much 
dross." 

"  Excellent,  sir,"  said  Henry  Ashford, 
who  happened  to  be  present  when  this 
conversation  took  place,  and  whose  heart 
overflowed  with  gratitude,  "  what  honour 
do  the  sentiments  you  have  just  now  uttered 
do  your  head  and  heart.  Would  that  all 
those  whom  fortune  has  favoured,  possessed 
the  same  benevolent  feelings,  how  little  of 
misery  would  there  be  in  the  world.  To 
you,  my  friend,  my  benefactor,  how  greatly 
am  I  indel)ted?  I  feel  that  I  can  never  re- 
pay it,  and  I  cannot  find  language  to  express 
myself  as  I  would  wish. 

"  No  more,  Master  Ashford,  if  you  please, 
that  is,  if  you  don't  wish  to  offend  me,"  re- 
turned the  worthy  old  gentleman,  rather  im- 
patiently, and  becoming  extremely  nervous 
and  fidgetty,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  on  such 
occasions,  "  you  know  I  am  a  plain  spoken 
man,  and  that  I  do  not  like  flattery,  so  that 
the  less  you  talk  iir  that  strain  the  better 
pleased  I  shall  be.  Of  what  use  are  we  in 
the  world,  if  we  don't  endeavour  to  do  all  the 
good  we  can?  Besides,  you  know,  I  was  not 
always  rich,  but  God  knows  as  poor  as  any- 
one, providence  gave  me  wealth  when  I  had 
never  expected  any,  and  since  it  is  so,  I'm 
determined  that  others,  who  stand  in  neod  of 
it,  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  it  as  well  as 
myself." 

Henry  Ashford  and  his  sister  pressed  the 
hands  of  the  excellent  man  in  silence,  and 
our  heroine  looked  on  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  fully  showed  how  warmly 
she  participated  in  their  feelings. 

"Ah,  my  friends,"  continued  Mr.  Stubbles 
after  a  pause,  "  I  remember  when  I  was  only 
a  simple  ostler,  and,  Mrs.  Stubbles  as  is  now 
— bless  her  heart — was  my  fellow  servant, 
how  kind  everyone  was  to  us  iu  the  village, 
particularly  Master  Ashford  and  his  sister, 
and  you,  Miss  Phoebe,  and  your  dear  old 
parents  too,  though  we  were  all  poor  and 
humble  ahke.  I  say  I  remember  this,  audi 
must  be  a  scoundrel  ever  to  forget  it." 

His  fat  jolly  cheeks  glowed  again  with  the 
excitement  of  his  feelings,  and  every  expres- 
sion of  his  good  humoured  countenance 
showed  the  sincerity  of  the  words  he  had 
uttered. 

"  Lor  bless  me !"  he  said,  "  what  have  I 
got  to  he  proud  or  vain  about  when  I  think 
of  all  these  things?  Besides,  don't  I  re- 
collect too,  that  I  was  once,  when  in  London, 
only  a  poor  flying  pieman,  while  Mis.  Stub- 
bles—bless her  dear  heart,  I  say  again— used 
to  attend  to  the  fried-fish  shop,  and  eel-pio 
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house,  at  home,  up  to  her  elbows  in  greas^ 
and  pastry.  "Ah,"  he  added  with  a  melan- 
choly sigh,  "  those  were  pleasant  times 
enough,  and  I  almost  regret  that  they  have 
not  to  come  over  again." 

"  And  I  remember,  too,"  ramarked  Henry, 
"  who  it  was  that  helped  to  rescue  my  poor 
sister  from  brutal  unmanly  outrage,  at  that 
time,  and  also  did  all  in  their  power  to  render 
myself  and  my  sister  all  that  friendly  aid 
which  our  necessities  so  much  required.  It 
was  you,  sir,  to  whom?" 

"  Hold,  Master  Ashford,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Stubbles,  "  I  won't  hear  any  more  in  that 
strain,  I  declare  I  won't.  Ah,  that  Captain 
Beaufort,  as  he  was  then,  and  Sam  Filcher, 
as  he  calls  himself,  are  a  couple  of  the 
greatest  scoundrels  I  ever  heard  of,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  they  have  managed  to  escape 
the  gallows,  all  these  years." 

"  True,"  coincided  Henry,  "but  depend 
upon  it,  sooner  or  later,  that  is  in  store  for 
them." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  of  that,"  remarked  Mr. 
Stubbles,  "  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they 
should  escape  it.  I  tell  you  what  I  have 
often  thought  lately,  Master  Henry." 

"What  might  that  be,  sir?"  inquired  the 
latter. 

"  That  the  burglary  and  the  fire  at  the 
farm,  was  the  work  of  those  atrocious  villains' 
hands.'' 

"  Ah  !''  returned  Henry,  "  that  idea,  I 
confess  has  often  occurred  to  me  also,  but  in 
the  absence  of  all  proof  it  would  be  wrong  to 
encourage  it." 

"  They  are  just  the  sort  of  miscreants  who 
are  capable  of  such  crimes,"  said  Mr.  Stub- 
bles, "  and  have  we  not,  therefore,  a  right  to 
suspect  them  ?" 

"  True,"  coincided  Henry. 

"And  damme,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Stubbles, 
getting  a  little  over  excited,  "  I  believe  them 
to  be  the  real  guilty  parties,  and  I'd  hang 
them  without  jndge  or  jury!" 

Henry  Ashford  could  hardly  help  smiling 
at  the  honest  warmth  of  his  manner,  but 
there  was  much  in  what  he  had  said  which 
required  serious  consolation,  and  he  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  sight  of  it. 

"  Why,  it  is  not  long  ago,"  observed  Mr. 
Stubbles,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  since  they 
were  known  to  be  lurking  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, after  no  good,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
didn't  they  appear  before  Miss  Phoebe,  and 
your  sister,  Master  Henry,  and  insult  them  ?" 

"True,  true." 

"  And  that  is  confirmatory  evidence  of  their 
guilt,"  said  Mr.  Stubbles,  positively ;  "  they 
were  disappointed  and  defeated,  and  that 
would  be  sufficient  with  such  scoundrels,  to 
goad  tliem  on  to  vengeance,  and  their 
cupidity  would  tempt  them  to  commit  the 
robbery  at  the  same  time."  | 


"  Tlicse  are  very  strong  arguments  against 
them,  certainly,  sir,"  remarked  Henry. 

"  Strong  arguments,"  repeated  Mr.  Stub- 
bles, still  more  warmly ;  "  why,  they  are  un- 
answerable facts,  besides,  I  heard  only 
yesterday,  that  which  all  but  positively  con- 
firms my  suspicions." 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  Henry,  with  a  look  of 
eager  curiosity. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Stubbles,"  when  I  was 
out  yesterday,  taking  my  usual  morning 
walk,  Roger  Hobson,  who  you  know  is  one 
of  my  tenants,  came  up  to  me,  and  asking 
my  pardon,  said  that  there  was  something 
particular  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  about, 
and  which  he  ought  to  have  done  before,  but 
that,  somehow,  or  other  it  had  slipped  his 
memory.  He  then  informed  me  that  in 
going  across  the  heath  on  the  evening  that 
the  fire  occurred,  he  met  two  men  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  farm,  whom  he  immedi- 
ately recognised  as  Filcher  and  Beaufort,  for 
he  knows  both  the  rascals  well.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  intoxicated,  fbr  they  laughed 
and  talked  loudly,  but  they  seemed  to  take 
no  notice  of  him,  and  he  soon  lost  sight  of 
them.  There,  Master  Henry,"  added  the 
worthy  squire,  triumphantly,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  Henry,  "  that  it  still  more 
strengthens  our  suspicions,  but  does  not 
positively  confirm  anything." 

"  Well,  I  say  it  does,"  returned  Mr.  Stub- 
bles, who  had  evidently  made  uj)  his  mind 
to  it,  "  and,  if  my  surmises  are  not  correct, 
I'll  eat  my  hat.  Nay,  I'm  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  their  guilt,  that  I'm  determined 
to  offer  a  large  reward  out  of  my  own  pocket 
fov  their  apprehension.  Such  villains  must 
not  be  allowed  to  escape  the  gallows,  while 
there's  a  chance  of  securing  thorn.'' 

To  this  Plenry,  of  course  agreed,  but 
added : — 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  Roger  Hobson  did  not 
communicate  this  information  before,  for  it 
might  probably  have  led  to  some  discovery. 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Stubbles, 
"  and  it  may  not  be  too  late  now  ;  at  least  I 
am  resolved  to  do  as  I  said,  namely  to  offer 
a  large  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
villains,  and  then  we  shall  see  whether  my 
surmises  are  right  or  not.  I'm  never  far  out 
in  my  reckonings." 

"  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  sir,"  re- 
marked Henry,  "  for  the  very  great  interest 
you  take  in  all  that  concerns  me." 

"There  now,"  said  Mr.  Stubbles,  rather 
testily,  "I  see  you  are  determined  to  offend 
me,  whether  or  no ;  I've  told  you  again  and 
again  that  I  do  not  require  thanks  for  per- 
forming no  more  than  my  duty  towards  my 
fellow  creatures.  And  I  ask  you,  Master 
Ashford,  whether  you  do  not  consider  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  every  honest  man  to 


bring  two  su^ll  atrocious  scoundrels  as  these 
to  justice  if  he  can  ?" 

'■  Certainly,  sir,"  answered  Henry.         "  ' 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mr.  Stubbles,  "  that  is 
your  opinion,  and  it  is  mine  also,  and  thut 
being  the  case,  it  is  my  determination  to 
lose  no  time  in  taking  the  proper  steps  for 
their  detection,  and  it  shall  be  no  fault  of 
mine  if  they  are  not  quickly  in  the  hands  of 
the  law  " 

With  these  words  Mr.  Stubbles  shook  the 
hand  of  Henry,  bowed  politely  to  Phoebe 
and  Amy,  and  quitted  the  room  in  a  great 
bustle.. 

Henry  could  not  but  admit  the  truth  of 
the  worthy  squire's  observations,  and  his 
heart  as  he  had  expressed  himself,  indeed 
overflowed  witli  gratitude  towards  him  for 
his  ii'iendly  feelings,  and  the  great  trouble 
No.  62. 


and  interest  he  took  in  all  that  concerned 
his  welfare. 

In  fact,  without  the  possession  of  sucrz  an 
inestimable  friend,  after  all  the  troubles  that 
had  befallen  him,  his  total  ruin,  the  destruc 
tion  of  all  his  future  prospects,  must  have 
been  inevitable. 

In  those  grateful  feelings  Phoebe  and  Amy 
could  not  but  participate,  and  they  all  con- 
tinued to  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest 
eulogium  of  the  kind-hearted  Mr.  Stubbles 
for  some  time  after  he  had  left  them. 

But  to  return  particularly  to  Phoebe  and 
her  unfortunate  father. 

One  fine  summer  afternoon,  probably  over- 
come by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  fatigue 
from  the  exercise  he  had  undergone  in  his 
customary  rambles,  the  poor  old  man  had 
sunk  off  to  sleep  in  the  old  arm-chair  in 
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■which  he  usually  sat,  carefully  watched  by 
his  keepers. 

Phoebe  was  apprised  of  this  fact,  and 
eagerly  seized  the  melancholy  opportunity  of 
again  ivatching  him  in  his  slumbers,  with 
the  fond,  but  delusive  hope  that  he  might 
again  awake  to  reason. 

She  went  alone,  for  it  was  alone  that  she 
wished  to  perform  her  affectionate  task,  a 
task  of  love  and  duty,  and  to  give  free  vent 
to  her  thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  keepers  with  thoughtful  delicacy  left 
the  room  immediately  on  her  entrance,  but 
remained  within  hail  in  case  their  services 
should  be  required. 

A  solemn  silence  reigned  within  the  room, 
only  broken  by  the  low,  calm  breathing  of 
the  aged  sufferer,  and  Phoebe  felt  a  sensa- 
tion of  awe  steal  over  her,  as  she  stood  upon 
the  threshold,  almmost  fearful  to  advance. 

But  at  length  she  did  so,  with  noiseless 
footsteps,  lest  the  least  sound  should  dis- 
tract him,  ajad  thwart  her  in  her  wishes. 

She  reached  the  old  arm  chaii",  and  kneel- 
ing beside  it,  gazed  up  in  the  venerable  fea- 
tijres  of  the  old  man  with  an  intensity  of 
feeling  no  language  could  possibly  describe. 
Those  features  were  calm,  perfectly  calm, 
and  so  like  -^hat  they  used  to  appear  in  the 
days  of  happiness,  that  Phoebe  was  moved 
to  tears, 

There  was  tbat  s^-ijae  ]3enevolent  exprpssion 
-r-tbat  same  gentle  look  and  smile  of  con- 
tent, almost  amounting  to  childish  simplicity, 
which  had  ever  characterised  him  in  his 
happier  days,  and  as  our  heroine  continued 
to  gaze— for  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  re- 
move her  eyes  from  that  venerable  and  be- 
loved countenauce-rr-she  could  scarcely  per- 
suade herself  that  he  was  suffering  under  so 
terrible  an  affliction,  or  that  all  those  dread- 
ful events  had  taken  place  which  now  formed 
the  sad  chapters  of  their  history. 

But,  alas,  the  fearful  truth  would  force 
itself  upon  her  too  powerfully  in  spite  of  all 
her  efforts,  and  filled  her  heart  to  bursting. 

Still  the  old  man  slept  as  calmly  as  if  he 
was  reposing  on  a  bed  of  down,  and  the  sun 
was  gentiy  beaming  in  upon  him  from  the 
honeysuckled  casement. 

Phoebe  hesitated  for  a  minute  or  two,  fear- 
ful of  disturbing  the  poor  old  man,  but  at 
length  she  could  restrain  her  feelings  no 
longer,  and  she  imprinted  a  kiss  of  the  most 
indescribable  affection  upon  his  careworn 
cheeks,  which  did  not  arouse  him,  and  she 
could  almost  fancy  that  he  smiled  in  his 
slumbers,  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  that 
daughter's  love  whom  he  had  discarded  from 
his  bosom,  even  before  insanity  had  seized 
upon  his  brain,  and  probably  learnt  to  curse 
and  loathe  her. 

The  thought  was  most  torturing,  and  it 
was  several  minutes  ere  she  could  at  all  re 


cover  from  the  effects  of  it.  But  at  length 
she  silently  offered  up  a  prayer  to  heaven, 
and  she  afterwards  felt  much  more  calm  and 
collected. 

She  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  countenance  of  her  aged  parent,  indeed 
she  could  not,  neither  did  she  attempt  to 
remove  them,  and  again  in  melancholy  re- 
trospection all  the  fatal  events  of  the  past 
were  pi-esented  to  her  memory,  and  her 
wounds  might  be  said  to  bleed  afresh. 

Suddenly  she  started,  for  a  murmuring 
sound  escaped  the  old  man's  lips  in  his 
slumbers,  and  fearful  that  he  was  about  to 
awake,  and  that  the  too  sudden  shock  caused 
by  her  appearance  might  be  productive  of 
the  most  fatal  consequences,  she  cautiously 
and  hastily  drew  aside,  and  concealed  her- 
self behind  a  screen  that  was  in  the  room, 
and  from  which  she  could  observe  all  that 
passed,  without  being  seen  herself. 

She  listened  with  breathless  attention  and 
feelings  of  excitement,  for  her  father  still 
muttered  incoherent  words  to  himself  in 
which  she  often  imagined  she  heard  him 
mention  her  name  with  affection,  and  her 
heart  beat  so  violently  against  her  side,  and 
she  was  otherwise  so  much  agitated  that  she 
GDuid  with  difficulty  support  herself. 

Another  moment  he  commenced  singing 
one  of  his  old  country  ditties,  in  a  voice  so 
low,  so  touchingly  plaintive,  and  so  almost 
unearthly,  that  its  effect,  was  sufficient  to 
move  even  the  most  insensible  person  to 
tears,  and  the  state  of  poor  Phoebe's  mind 
may  therefore  be  readily  imagined. 

Convulsive  sobs  heaved  her  bosom,  tears 
coursed  each  other  rapidly  down  her  cheeks, 
and  so  great  indeed  was  her  excitement  that 
she  could  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty 
refrain  from  rushing  forth  from  the  place  of 
her  concealment  and  revealing  herself  to 
her  unfortunate  parent. 

She  looked  from  behind  the  screen,  and 
could  perceive  that  the  old  man's  eyes  were 
closed,  that  his  lips  scarcely  seemed  to  move, 
though  the  plaintive  sounds  that  so  rivetted 
her  attention  and  bewildered  her  senses, 
came  from  him,  and  that  he  evidently  still 
slept. 

The  same  calm  and  even  cheerful  expres- 
sion irradiated  his  venerable  features,  which 
had  before  attracted  Phoebe's  attention,  and 
nothing  could  possibly  be  more  interesting 
and  impressive  than  his  appearance  at  that 
moment. 

At  length  the  aged  sufferer  ceased  his 
song,  having  repeated  every  verse  and  every 
word  correctly,  and  a  silence  ensued,  which 
was  broken  only  by  his  low  breathing  in  his 
slumbers. 

But  Phoebe  continued  to  listen  with 
breathless  attention  and  anxiety,  and  after  a 
brief  pause,  she  heard  the  poor  old  man  dis- 
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tinctly  litter  her  name,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
same  accents  of  nfFection  with  wliich  he  had 
heen  wont  to  address  her  ere  she  had  uul'or- 
tunately  strayed  from  the  paths  of  rectitude, 
while  his  features  for  the  moment  seemed 
lighted  up  by  the  glow  of  reason,  and  his 
aged  frame  was  violently  agitated. 

Ovu'  heroine  drew  in  her  breath,  and  such 
was  the  power  of  her  emotion  that  she  could 
with  difficulty  support  her  trembling  limbs, 
or  prevent  a  cry  of  mingled  joy  and  pain 
escaping  her  lips. 

Again  the  old  man  repeated  her  name, 
and  ill  more  distinct  tones  than  before,  and 
the  spell  of  sleep  was  suddenly  broken,  and 
rising  hastily  from  his  seat  he  gazed  vacantly 
but  eagerly  around  him,  clasping  his  hands 
together  vehemently,  then  raising  them  to 
his  head  and  pressing  them  to  his  temples, 
as  if  endeavouring  to  recal  his  wandering 
and  disordered  memory,  while  the  violent 
and  convulsive  agitation  of  his  frame  was 
clearly  perceptible. 

The  heart  of  Phoebe  beat  at  more  than 
double  its  wonted  pace,  and  she  could  with 
difSculty  contain  herself.  She  watched  her 
aged  parent  from  behind  the  screen,  and 
scarcely  dared  to  breathe,  lest  the  sounds 
should  reach  his  ears  and  betray  her. 

The  old  man  remained  in  the  same  fixed 
attitude  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  suddenly 
he  removed  his  hands  from  his  face,  and 
again  looked  earnestly  around  the  room,  as 
though  he  expected  his  eyes  to  encounter 
some  beloved  object.  Then  an  expression 
of  disappointment  overspread  his  venerable 
countenance,  and  a  deep  sigh  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
heart  escaped  his  lips. 

With  what  feelings  of  fear  and  expecta- 
tion Phoebe  watched  him,  and  yet  she  could 
not  lielp  trembling  lest  he  should  discover 
her,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  not  strength 
or  fortitude  to  endure  the  scene  which  would 
then  be  sure  to  follow. 

That  fear  was  increased  when  the  old  man 
moved  slowly  from  the  chair  in  which  he 
had  been  sleeping,  and  advanced  towards 
the  screen  behind  which  she  was  concealed. 

He  suddenly  stopped  before  it,  and  once 
more  pressing  his  hands  upon  his  temples, 
while  the  momentary  light  of  reason  seemed 
to  irradiate  his  features,  he  said — 

"  What — what  cruel  mockery  be  this  ? 
Methought  I  heard  the  gentle  voice  of  my 
bonny  bairn,  my  own  dear  Phoebe,  call  upon 
her  poor  old  feyther's  name,  in  that  sweet, 
soft  voice  of  affection  that  I  did  e'er  hear 
her,  an'  which  did  e'er  set  uiy  poor  fond 
heart  an'  dame's  a  rejoicing.  But  she  be 
not  here,  I  do  not  see  her  pretty  face  smiling 
upon  me  ;  I  do  not  feel  Jier  fair  arms  'twined 
around  my  neck,  her  sweet  lips,  sweeter  than 
the  breath  of  summer  flowers,  pressed  upon 


this  aged  cheek.  It  must  ha'  been  a  dream. 
Oh,  why  do  these  bright  delusive  visions 
continue  to  haunt  the  poor  old  man's  imagi- 
nation, an'  drive  him  on  to  madness.  Phoebe 
— Phoebe,  cruel  girl,  you  ha'  quite  deserted 
your  helpless  aged  feyther,  an'  left  him  all 
alone — all  alone." 

With  a  groan  of  agony  the  wretched  luna- 
tic again  sunk  hack  in  his  old  arm-chair, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

And  what  were  now  the  feelings  of  our 
heroine  ?  They  do  not  need  to  be  described. 
It  was  not  without  the  greatest  difEculty  that 
she  could  sufficiently  control  them  to  prevent 
her  discovering  herself. 

And  yet  at  that  moment,  when  a  faint  por- 
tion of  reason  appeared  to  be  restored  to 
him,  was  it  not  the  time  to  reveal  herself, 
and  to  endeavour  to  recal  him  from  the  dark- 
ness in  which  his  intellect  had  so  long  wan- 
dered ?  to  remove  the  curse  which  he  had 
doubtless  invoked  upon  her  head,  and  seek 
to  obtain  his  forgiveness  ? 

Ah,  no,  the  last  words  which  the  poor  old 
man  had  just  uttered,  were  sufficient  to  an- 
nihilate all  the  hopes  his  previous  observa- 
tions might  have  created,  and  she  could 
hardly  suppress  a  groan  of  agony,  despair, 
and  disappointment. 

A  wild  and  fearful  exclamation  from  her 
unfortunate  parent  startled  Phoebe  from 
these  melancholy  thoughts,  and  filled  her 
breast  with  the  most  unbounded  terror. 

He  had  sprung  from  his  chair,  clasping 
his  temples  with  his  hands,  his  eyes  wild  and 
bloodshot,  his  limbs  frightfully  convulsed, 
his  features  distorted,  and  in  fact,  again  ex- 
hibiting all  the  violence  of  the  most  con- 
firmed madness,  which  his  unhappy  daughter 
gazed  upon  appalled. 

"  Take — take  her  from  my  sight,"  he  ex- 
claimed in  thrilling  accents,  and  every  word 
of  which  went  to  the  heart  of  poor  Phoebe, 
"  let  not  the  wanton  torture  an'  disgrace  me 
with  her  presence.  There  be  the  harlot's 
brand  ujion  her  brow,  the  smile  of  hypocrisy 
on  her  features,  the  kiss  of  the  libertine  still 
poisons  her  lips,  those  lips  round  which  the 
sweet  smiles  of  innocence  were  wont  to  play. 
But  they  he  all  gone  now,  an'  she  be  ac- 
cursed. Nay,  let  her  not  come  near  me,  lest 
I  should  strike  her  dead  at  my  feet.  Take 
her  away — take  her  away." 

He  swung  his  arms  around,  battling  with 
some  imaginary  object  as  he  thus  spoke,  and 
then  overcome  with  the  terrible  excitement 
of  his  feelings  the  wretched  man  sunk  in- 
animate on  the  floor,  and  Pnoebe  also  be- 
came insensible. 
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The  keepers,  as  Las  been  before  stated, 
had  kept  within  a  convenient  distance,  so 
that  they  might  not  appear  intrusive,  in  case 
their  services  should  happen  to  be  required, 
and  on  bearing  the  wild  exclamations  of  the 
poor  old  man,  and  those  of  bis  unfortunate 
daughter, they  immediately  entered  the  room, 
and  having  raised  Mark  Mayfield,  and  placed 
him  on  the  bed,  one  of  them  conveyed  our 
heroine  with  all  expedition  to  the  care  of  her 
friends,  while  the  medical  gentleman  was 
quickly  in  attendance  upon  the  hapless 
lunatic,  who  was  raving  wildly,  and  in  the 
most  alarming  state  of  excitement. 

So  violent  indeed  was  this  paroxysm  of 
the  unfortunate  old  man's  madness  that  he 
was  compelled  to  be  secured  to  the  bed,  and 
it  required  all  the  efforts  ot  his  keepers  to  at 
all  control  him,  and  in  this  melancholy  and 
alarming  condition  he  continued  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  and  throughout  the 
night,  requiring  constant  attendance  and 
the  greatest  care. 

Henry,  Amy,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stubbles, 
were  much  alarmed  on  beholding  the  insen- 
sible and  agitated  state  of  Phoebe,  and,  of 
course,  every  means  were  adopted  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  restore  her  to  animation,  which 
were  promptly  attended  with  success,  and 
they  elicited  sufficient  from  her  to  give  them 
some  idea  of  the  painful  scene  which  had 
taken  place,  and  to  cause  them  to  regret  that 
she  should  in  the  delicate  state  of  her  health 
have  exposed  herself  to  such  excitement. 

Our  heroine  indeed  felt  even  more  than 
usually  excited,  and  it  needed  all  the  exer- 
tions of  her  friends  to  soothe  her.  The 
hopes  which  the  first  observations  of  her 
afflicted  parent  had  excited  in  her  breast 
were  completely  crushed  and  destroyed  by 
those  which  had  followed,  and  the  wild  de- 
nunciations to  which  he  had  given  utterance 
and  she  could  not  recal  them  to  her  memory 
without  feelings  of  the  utmost  agony  and 
despair. 

It  was  to  little  or  no  purpose  that  Henry 
and  his  sister,  aided  by  the  kind  efforts  of 
the  excellent  Mr.  Stubbles  and  his  worthy 
partner,  tried  to  tranquijlise  her,  her  feelings 
were  too  much  excited  to  be  easily  composed, 
and  the  scene  which  she  had  witnessed  was 
one  which  could  never  be  effaced  from  her 
memory. 

Never,  never  could  she  forget  the  fearful, 
the  even  frightful  expression  of  her  unfortu- 
nate father's  countenance  as  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  terrible  words  regarding  her, 
which  had  escaped  his  lips.  With  what  bit- 
terness, however,  and  even  hatred  he  had 


mentioned  her  name  ;  her  every  faculty  was 
enchained  by  terror  at  the  remembrance, 
and  she  wrung  her  bauds  and  beat  her  breast 
in  the  uncontrollable  and  insupportable 
agony  of  her  despair. 

A  violent  flood  of  tears  came  at  last  to  her 
relief,  and  then  her  dismal  lamentations  and 
observations  were  piteous  and  heart-rending 
to  listen  to,  and  the  agitation  and  alarm  of 
Henry  and  his  sister  may  be  readily  ima- 
gined. They  knew  not  what  to  say,  what  to 
do,  in  order  to  restore  her  to  anything  like  a 
degree  of  composure,  and  again  and  again 
they  regretted  that  the  poor  girl  should  thus 
have  exposed  hei'self  to  a  scene  of  anguisb 
and  excitement  she  was  so  ill  prepared  to 
encounter. 

"Alas,"  ejaculated  Henry,  "when  will 
these  painful  trials  cease,  and  hope  and  hap- 
piness again  dawn  upon  the  fate  of  those 
who  have  already  bad  to  endure  so  much, 
and  whose  fortitude  has  been  put  to  so  severe 
a  test  ?" 

"  Never — never,"  sighed  our  heroine,  with 
looks  of  the  greatest  anguish,  and  tears 
chasing  each  other  down  her  pale  cheeks,  as 
she  spoke,  and  her  voice  almost  choked  by 
the  violence  of  her  emotions,  "  all  hope  is  at 
an  end,  the  fatal  malady  which  has  seized 
upon  my  unfortunate  parent's  brain  is  seated 
there  for  ever,  and  he  will  never  recal  my 
name  to  his  wandering  recollection  without 
coupling  it  with  a  curse.  The  father  who 
used  to  love  me  so  fondly  to  curse  his  only 
child,  and  to  view  her  with  disgust  and  loath- 
ing ;  oh,  horrible  thought,  is  it  not  enough 
to  drive  my  brain  to  madness  ?" 

Again  the  poor  girl's  voice  was  stifled  by 
convulsive  sobs,  and  she  wrung  her  hands 
in  despair. 

And  how  deeply  affected  was  Henry  and 
her  other  friends,  how  warmly  did  they  sym- 
pathise with  her  in  her  sufferings,  yet  had 
they  not  the  means  or  the  power  to  offer  her 
consolation,  although  they  exhausted  all 
their  arguments  and  persuasions  in  endea- 
vouring to  do  so. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  spell  upon  me,"  she 
sighed  at  length,  "  the  cruel  fates  appear  to 
have  conspired  against  me,  to  mock  at  my 
misfortunes,  and  to  work  alone  my  thorough 
anguish,  misery,  and  despair.  Heaven  has 
forsaken  me." 

"  Forbear,  Phoebe,"  remonstrated  Henry, 
"you  drive  me  to  distraction  to  hear  you  talk 
thus.  You  arraign  the  mercy  and  justice  of 
heaven  by  making  use  of  such  observations 
as  those  you  have  just  now  uttered." 

"  Bear  with  me,  Henry,"  she  sobbed,  and 
fixing  upon  bim  a  look  of  the  most  poignant 
and  uncontrollable  anguish,  "I  pray  you 
bear  with  me,  for  my  brain  is  bewildered, 
and  I  know  not  what  I  say.  But,  alas,  does 
it  not  appear  as  if  I  were  completely  abau- 
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doned  by  providence?  so  vain  are  all  my 
prayers,  my  jienitence,  so  constant  all  my 
sorrows?" 

"  Triae,"  replied  Henry,  "  but  still  believe, 
dear  Plioebe,  that  it  is  but  a  further  trial  of 
your  patience,  fortitude,  and  resignation,  and 
that  heaven  will  in  its  own  due  time  restore 
you  to  your  former  liappiness,  and  fully 
repay  you  for  all  the  sufferings  you  have  un- 
dergone." 

Our  heroine  shook  her  head  mournfully, 
as  she  ejaculated — 

"  You  are  too  sanguine  in  your  expecta- 
tions, Henry,  "  and  I  cannot  but  doubt  whe- 
ther you  believe  in  that  which  you  have  just 
observed.  Alas,  what  prospect  is  there  at 
present  of  such  wishes  being  realised?" 

'•  All  at  present  is  gloomy  and  cheerless 
we  must  admit,  Phoebe,"  remarked  Amy, 
*'  but  still  you  must  endeavour  to  encourage 
the  hope  that  the  clouds  will  pass  away." 

"Ah,"  returned  Phoebe,  with  a  melan- 
choly look,  "  how  easy  is  it  to  advise,  but 
after  the  many  cruel  disappointments  it  has 
been  ray  lot  to  experience  it  would  be  little 
short  of  madness  to  again  encourage  hope. 
Alas,  no,  I  see  too  plainly  that  my  doom  is 
sealed,  and  all  that  is  now  left  for  me  to  do 
is  to  endeavour  to  resign  myself  to  it." 

"  Oh,  would  to  heaven,"  said  Henry,  with 
much  emotion,  "that  1  could  banish  such 
gloomy  and  torturing  ideas  from  your  mind, 
and  induce  you  to  view  the  future  on  the 
brightest  side.  Deplorable  even  as  is  your 
unfortunate  father's  case  at  present,  1  can- 
not help  still  believing  that  he  will  sooner 
or  later  be  restored  to  reason,  and  recognise 
you  with  all  his  former  affection.  But  should 
it  be  the  will  of  heaven  that  he  shall  not  do 
so,  you  know  it  is  your  duty  to  endeavour  to 
submit,  and  that,  too,  without  a  murmur  of 
complaint." 

"  1  know  it  is  ray  duty — and  no  one  is 
more  mindful  of  that  than  myself — to  do  so, 
but  after  the  many  severe  trials  to  which  I 
have  been  put,  the  troubles,  the  vicissitudes 
I  have  had  to  undergo,  without  any  prospect 
of  a  change  for  the  better  taking  place,  is  it 
not  time  that  ray  patience  and  my  fortitude 
should  become  exhausted.  Alas,  I  begin  to 
grow  weary  of  existence." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  as 
these  words  escaped  her,  and  her  tears  flowed 
faster  than  ever. 

Henry  watched  her  with  the  most  anxious 
and  agitated  looks.  He  could  not  deny  the 
truth  and  force  of  her  observations,  and  he 
knew  not  what  to  say  in  answer  to  them, 
and  found  it  quite  impossible  for  him  even 
to  attempt  to  ofier  her  consolation. 

His  sister  Amy  found  herself  in  the  same 
painful  situation,  being  entirely  at  a  loss  for 
words  of  comfort  to  offer  the  almost  broken- 
hearted Phoebe,  though  anxious  to  do  so. 


A  dismal  silence  of  some  few  miuutes  en- 
sued, which  was  only  broken  by  the  sobs 
and  sighs  of  our  heroine. 

Henry  Ashford  abandoned  himself  to  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings,  which  it  would  be 
found  no  easy  task  to  conquer,  and  the  after- 
noon passed  drearily  and  tediously  away,  no 
one  feeling  at  all  disposed  to  enter  into  con- 
versation 

Poor  old  Mark  Mayfield,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed, altnough  in  a  deplorable  condition,  was 
less  excited  than  he  had  previously  been, 
but  required  the  constant  attendance  of  the 
physician  and  the  two  keepers,  and  it  seemed 
extremely  doubtful  as  to  what  would  be  the 
result, 

Phoebe  heard  this  with  that  feeling  of  an- 
guish which  may  be  readily  inaagined;  it 
was  no  more,  however,  than  she  had  ex- 
pected, and  it  seemed  but  to  add  to  her 
despair. 

At  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  Phoebe  and 
Amy  retired  to  their  chamber,  where  they 
continued  for  some  time  engaged  in  conver- 
sation upon  the  melancholy  event  of  the 
day,  before  they  sought  their  bed. 


CHAPTEK  CXLIII. 

A  QUAEREL  AMONGST  THIEVES. 

The  whole  of  the  gang  of  worthy  gentle- 
men of  the  old  haunt  near  the  heath,  not- 
withstanding the  lateness  of  the  hour  to 
which  they  had  kept  up  their  debauch — 
greatly  exhilarated  as  might  be  expected  by 
the  discovery  which  Dick  Nibbles  had  made, 
and  the  artful  manner  in  which  he  had 
fleeced  the  very  knowing  gentleman,  Mr. 
Sam  Filcher — assembled  in  the  large  room 
in  which  they  generally  sat,  soon  after  day- 
light, anxious  to  bring  this  important  and 
somewhat  interesting  event  to  a  conclusion 
as  soon  as  possible;  though,  of  course  they 
had  already  unanimously  agreed  amongst 
themselves  to  appropriate  the  gi-eater  portion 
of  the  ill-gotten  money  to  their  own  use  and 
benefit,  and  each  of  the  villains  was  exult 
ing  in  anticipation  over  the  portion  which 
would  come  to  his  share. 

The  whole  of  the  money  was  spread  upon 
the  table  round  which  the  hardened  ruffians 
were  seated  on  the  entrance  of  Sam  Filcher 
and  Beaufort,  ushered  in  by  Dick  Nibbles 
and  his  companions ;  and  they  appeared  to 
be  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  greeted  Sam 
and  his  chapfallen  associate  vociferously, 
and  with  much  mock  cordiality. 

Sam  Filcher,  however,  immediately  caught 
sight  of  the  money  on  the  table,  and,  with  a 
half  muttered  oath,  he  was  rushing  forward 
with  the  mad  idea  of  regaining  possession  of 
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it,  when  he  was  forcibly  held  back  by  Dick 
Nibbles  and  another  of  the  thieves,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  said,  with  an  ironical  and 
triumphant  grin — 

"  Hold  hard,  Sam  Filcher,  my  fiowfel',  you 
are  not  permitted  to  touch  a  single  coin  of 
that  bhmt  until  there's  been  a  proper  ar- 
rangement. That's  what  we've  all  agreed 
to,  is  it  not?"  he  added,  speaking  to  his 
lawless  associates. 

They  unanimously  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

"  Now,"  returned  Sam,  with  a  savage  look, 
"  do  you  think  I'm  so  precious  green  as  to 
stand  that?" 

"  You  can't  help  yourself,"  replied  Dick, 
"  so  you  may  as  well  take  it  coolly.  What  a 
fool  you  must  be  not  to  be  more  on  your 
gua,rd  when  you  had  such  a  large  amount  of 
property  about  you,  and  you  knew  the  com- 
])any  you  were  in.  But  it's  all  in  the  way 
of  business  you  know,  Sam,  it's  all  the  way 
of  business." 

'•  Now  yer  don't  mean  to  say  positively," 
said  Sam,  "  that  yer  means  to  try  to  stick  to 
the  whole  lot?" 

"  Every  farthing  of  it,  I  tell  you  again, 
except  what  comes  to  your  share,  and  that 
of  the  worthy  captain  here,  who  looks  rather 
down  on  his  luck,''  replied  Nibbles. 

"  Vot,"  exclaimed  the  enraged  Sam  Filcher, 
"  fleece  a  feller  vith  bis  eyes  open  ?  Rob 
yer  own  pal?  Thief  rob  thief?  Damme,  if 
that  iiere  don't  beat  cock  fighting,  vhy  my 
name's  not  Sam  Filcher.  But  I  von't  stand 
it,  I'll  see  yer  all  damned  first." 

"I  tell  you  again  you  must,"  returned 
Dick  Nibbles,  "  you  can't  help  yourself,  so 
what's  the  itse  ef  your  putting  yourself  in  a 
passion  about  it?  Come,  take  your  seat 
with  your  frifend,  the  captain,  at  the  table, 
and  we'll  soon  get  this  little  business  out  of 
hand." 

"  Give  me  the  blunt,''  said  Sam,  in  a 
hoarse  voice ;  "  I  earnt  it  hard  enuff",  an'  I'm 
not  going  to  be  done  clean  out  of  it  in  this 
here  kind  of  vay.  If  I  do,  I'm  damned,  so 
that  here's  all  about  it." 

"  What's  the  use  of  making  yourself  a 
fool,  Sam  Filcher?"  said  another  of  the 
ruffian's,  "  you  don't  suppose  that  you  can 
oppose  us  all,  do  you  ?  So  you  may  as  well 
Sit  down  and  take  it  patiently.  What's  your 
friend,  the  captain  say  about  it?" 

"  I've  nothing  more  to  say  about  it,"  re- 
plied Beaufort,  sullenly,  "  than  that  I  wish 
the  confounded  business  was  over." 

Filcher  fixed  upon  him  a  savage  and 
threatening  look,  of  which,  however,  Beau- 
fort took  but  little  heed,  his  thoughts  being 
too  busily  occuj)ied,  and  they  then  took  their 
seats  at  the  table,  Sam  having  fairly  ex- 
liausted  all  bis  stock  of  oaths,  and  finding 
that  it  was  completely  useless  ofiering  any 


further  opposition  to  the  desperate  wretches 
be  had  to  deal  with. 

He  cast  a  scowling  and  meaning  look 
around  upon  the  scoundrels,  which  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  excite  their  utmost  scorn 
and  laughter,  and  Nibbles,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  principal  on  the  occasion,  pro- 
ceeded to  commence  the  important  business. 

"I  suppose,  Sam,''  he  remarked,  "that 
you're  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
amount  there  is,  as  you  was  taking  great 
pains  to  count  it  last  night  when  I  discover- 
ed you  ?" 

"  An'  damn  yer  for  yer  cur'osity,"  said 
Sam,  passionately ;  "  there  vos  two  hundred 
and  forty  pound  in  nbtes,  an'  gooldi  an' 
silver." 

"  Just  the  very  sum,  and  a  very  tidy  little 
haul  to,"  said  Dick. 

"  Veil,  vbat  next  ?"  demanded  Filcher, 
impatiently. 

"  Why,  the  next  thing,"  returned  Nibbles, 
"  is  to  come  to  the  sharing  business,  and 
that  may  be  settled  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  in  no  time  at  all.  Now  there  are 
just  twenty  of  us,  and  what  I  propose  is 
this,  namely,  that,  taking  it  into  considera- 
tion it  was  by  your  means  it  was  obtained, 
you  and  the  captain  shall  have  the  odd  forty 
for  your  share  between  you." 

"  Very  lib'ral,"  said  Sam,  with  a  sneer,  but 
scarcely  able  to  control  his  rage;  "veil,  pro- 
ceed." 

"  Then  I  propose,"  continued  Dick,  "  giv- 
ing each  of  our  pals  here  eight  pounds  each, 
which  will  amount  to  rather  more  than  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  if  I  keep  the  balance 
for  my  share,  after  all  the  trouble  I  have 
taken,  I  think  I  shall  have  acted  very  fair 
and  very  handsome." 

Loud  shouts  af  approbation  followed  this 
business  like  speech,  and  the  proposal  was 
moved,  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously. 

"  An'  d'yer  think  as  how  old  Sam  Filcher 
is  a  going  to  allow  hisself  to  be  chizzled  in 
that  manner,"  he  exclaimed  furiously,  start- 
ing from  his  seat,  and  clenching  his  fist, 
"  vhy,  it's  robbery.'' 

"  Why,"  returned  Dick  Nibbles,  with  a 
sarcastic  laugh,  "  we'  know  it's  a  robbery — a 
robbery  of  a  robbery,  and  that's  the  beauty 
of  it." 

^'Isit?" 

"Yes;  do  you  mean  to  take  your  share 
and  the  captain's  for  I  know  you're  partners 
in  everything  ?" 

"  If  I  do,  may  I  be  damned  for  a  fool," 
replied  Sam  Filcher,  foaming  with  rage,  "  I 
vill  have  the  whole  or  none." 

"  Then  none  will  be  your  share,"  said 
Dick,  "  and  tbere  will  be  the  more  to  share 
amongst  myself  and  my  companions.  Tliank 
you,  old  fellow,  for  your  geneiosity." 

"Do  you  mean  to  give  me  my  blunt*?" 
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"  Yoa  have  refused  it." 

"  Every  farden  of  the  svag,  I  mean." 

"  No,  it's  not  very  likely." 

"  Then  damn  yer,  I'll  have  it  out  of  yer 
preshus  bones,"  returned  Sam  Filcher,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  struck  Dick  Nibbles  a 
tremendous  blow  on  the  head,  which  sent 
him  senseless  to  the  floor;  then  placed  him- 
self in  the  most  approved  and  accomplished 
fighting  attitude,  quite  ready  and  willing  to 
accommodate  any  other  gentleman  who  might 
seek  a  similar  favour,  at  the  same  time  he 
called  upon  the  dismayed  and  tremblimg 
Beaufort  to  come  up  to  the  scratch  to  aid 
and  assist,  which  he  did  with  the  greatest 
possible  reluctance,  and  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  this  rash  proceeding. 

The  odds  were  rather  great — some  seven- 
teen to  two — for  Dick  was  lying  stunned  and 
powerless  under  the  table,  but  Sam  Filcher's 
mettle  was  up,  as  he  said,  and  he  felt  nothing 
daunted,  but  more  than  a  match  for  all  of 
them;  challenging  them  to  come  on,  and 
take  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  Sprig  of 
Myrtle. 

The  scene  of  confusion  which  now  pre- 
vailed was  almost  inconceivable;  in  the  first 
place  there  was  a  scramble  for  the  money  on 
the  table,  each  one  seizing  what  he  could  get 
hold  of,  and  then  a  general  attack  was  made 
on  Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort. 

If  ever  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle  had  more  par- 
ticularly displayed  his  skill  and  courage,  it 
must  have  been  on  that  occasion;  he  stood 
firm  as  a  rock,  and  fought  like  a  lion,  floor- 
ing his  adversaries  one  after  the  other  like 
skittle  pins,  and,  with  the  feeble  assistance 
of  Beaufort  only,  keeping  them  all  for  some 
time  at  bay. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this 
unequal  contest  could  last  long;  Sam  was 
nearly  exhausted  with  his  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions, and  he  and  Beaufort  being  at  length 
surrounded  and  secured,  they  vs^ere  carried 
up  stairs  again  to  the  room  which  they  had 
before  occupied,  and  once  more  made  pri- 
soners. 


CHAPTER  CXLIV. 

UNPLEASANT   REFLECTIONS. — THE    ESCAPE. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Sam  and 
Beaufort  were  sadly  maltreated,  and  their 
clothes  were  much  torn  and  disordered. 

Beaufort  threw  himself  exhausted  and 
spiritless  on  the  bed;  but  Filcher,  though 
disfigured  by  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  and  his 
features  much  swolen,  was  perfectly  gay,  for 
as  he  said,  "  he'd  had  '  sat,'  an  showed  'em 
vot  old  Sam  Filcher  vos  made  of." 

He  threw  himself  on  a  seat  and  paused 
to  take  breath,  then  after  a  short  time  said — 


"  Sharp  vork  that  for  the  eyes,  that  here 
vos,  an'  not  no  mistake.  I  fancy  I  voke  'em 
up  a  bit,  an'  not  no  gammon.  They  didn't 
have  all  the  best  of  it,  an'  no  flies.  The 
damned  thieves  !  I  hates  myself  to  think  I 
should  ever  have  a  disgraced  myself  by 
keeping  sich  comp'ny.  Now,  captain,  rouse 
up,  ye're  arn't  dead  yet,  though  they've 
painted  my  ogles,  an'  rayther  damaged  my 
physiogermy.     Vot  d'yer  think  of  it?" 

•'  Why,  that  you're  a  headstrong  fool."  ve- 
plied  Beaufort,  mustering  all  the  courage  he 
could,  "  and  have  got  us  both  into  a  pretty 
dilemma  with  these  fellows." 

"  So  that's  vot  yer  think  of  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  what  I  mean." 

"  Then,  damn  yer.  D'yer  think  I  vos  a 
going  to  be  robbed  vithout  rewenging  it  ?" 

"And  what  have  you  gained  by  it?"  said 
Beaufort,  with  a  sneer;  "you've  got  well 
thrashed,  excited  the  vengeance  of  those  who 
hold  us  in  their  power,  and  have  lost  every 
farthing  of  your  ill-gotten  money." 

"  Hexcipt  a  couple  of  ten  pound  notes 
vhich  I  picked  up  in  the  scramble,"  added 
Sam.  "  Veil  I  vos  rayther  fast,  I  own,  I 
might  as  veil  have  taken  the  forty  quid,  and 
then  have  knocked  as  much  more  out  on  'em 
as  I  could.  Howsomdever  I  did  show  'em 
my  pluck,  an'  that's  summat.'' 

"Your  pluck,"  repeated  Beaufort,  scorn- 
fully, "  and  what  have  you  gained  by  that,  I 
should  like  to  know?  Here  these  cursed 
scoundrels  hold  us  prisoners,  and  can  do  as 
they  like  with  us." 

"  Valker,"  returned  Sam  Filcher,  "  they ' 
von't  though.  Leave  me  alone  for  that  here. 
They  shall  yet  find  the  old  Sprig  of  Myrtle 
more  nor  a  match  for  'em,  an'  not  no  mis 
take.  But  ye're  a  fool,  captain,  vith  not  no 
more  pluck  about  yer  than  a  tit-mouse. 
Yer  alwus  a  grumbling,  yer  air ;  ye're  not 
never  satisfied,  yer  arn't:  there's  not  no 
pleasing  of  yer,  not  no  how." 

"I  am  quite  indifferent  as  to  what  you 
say  now,"  retorted  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of 
the  most  superlative  contempt,  "  you  seem 
to  take  all  the  pains  you  can  to  run  your 
neck  into  the  halter,  and  no  doubt  your 
clever  endeavours  will  be  ultimately  and 
shortly  crowned  with  success." 

"  Indeed  ?     Is  that  here  yer  opinion  ?" 

"  It  is  my  belief." 

"Veil,  there's  von  consolashun,''  said 
Sam,  "that  vhenever  I  runs  my  preshus 
neck  into  the  halter,  as  yer  say,  yer's  vill  go 
vith  it,  an'  not  no  mistake,  put  that  here 
into  yer  pipe  an  smoke  it,  an'  no  doubt  the 
reflecxshun  vill  add  much  to  yer  comfort." 

Beaufort  shuddered,  for  he  could  not  deny 
to  himself  the  truth  of  the  villain's  obser- 
vations. 

"  Curses  light  upon  the  hour  when  first  I 
became  acquainted  with  you,"  he  said. 
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"  Veil  now,"  returned  Sam,  with  a  sarcastic 
look  of  reproach,  "  did  ever  any  von  hear 
sich  base  hingratitood  as  that  here  ?  Vhy 
vot  'lid  becoine  on  yer  long  afore  this  here, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  me? — if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  kind  care  an'  'tenshun  I've  paid  yer  ? 
Vhy,  liaven't  I  been  more  nor  a  father,  sister 
or  brother  to  yer?  an'  this  here's  the  return 
yer  makes  for  it,  is  it,  yer  ungrateful  war- 
mint.  Bless'd  if  ever  I  does  another  good 
action  as  long  as  I  live." 

And  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  kind- 
hearted  Mr.  Sam  Filcher  found  vent  in  a 
volley  of  oaths,  which  the  reader  will  no 
doubt  pardon  us  if  we  decline  repeating. 

"  But  varn't  yer  alwus  a  willain  ?"  con- 
tinued the  indignant  and  exasperated  Filcher 
at  last,  "  a  damned  thief  at  heart,  though  a 
svell  in  pocket?  a  sneaking,  crafty,  design- 
ing scoundrel,  who  would  have  cut  a  thi'oat 
at  any  time  if  yer  could  gain  anything  by  it, 
or  could  have  found  pluck  enuff  to  do  it. 
Can  yer  deny  it?  Answer  me  that  here 
keveshtun  if  yer  can." 

Beaufort  groaned,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  for  his  guilty  conscience 
convinced  him  that  every  word  which  the 
ruffian  had  uttered  in  such  coarse  language 
was  true  and  he  shrunk  appalled  at  the  re- 
flection. 

"  Oh,  that  here  comes  home  to  yer,  does 
it?"  said  Sam;  "yer  don't  half  stomach  it 
cos  it's  the  truth,  eh  ?  P'raps  I  could  tell 
yer  a  little  more  as  yer  vouldn't  not  'sactly 
relish,  but  I  von't  jist  now.  So  let's  have 
not  no  more  of  yer  preaching  an'  ranting 
vill  yer,  cos  it  von't  fit.  Yer'd  been  sure  to 
have  comed  to  the  gallows  some  time  or 
ether,  vhether  yer'd  knowd  me  or  not." 

"  Forbear  Sam,"  supplicated  the  wretched 
Beaufort,  with  a  look  of  horror. 

"  An'  so  yer  vould,"  persisted  Filcher,  "  an' 
yer  know  it;  "yer'd  done  enuff  to  entitle 
yer  to  the  gallows  long  afore  yer  an'  I  be- 
come hintymate." 

Beaufort  again  groaned,  for  every  word 
that  the  exulting  villain  spoke  was  agony  to 
him. 

"  Oh,"  remarked  Sam,  with  a  sarcastic 
grin,  "  so  that  here  bit  of  good  truth  seems 
to  stick  in  yer  gizzard.  Yer  don't  half  like 
it,  eh?  Veil,  I  can't  help  it.  Yer'll  have  to 
svaller  it  vhether  yer  likes  it  or  not." 

"  Taunting  devil,"  exclaimed  Beaufort, 
with  a  look  of  hatred  and  disgust,  "you 
seem  to  take  a  delight  to  torture  me." 

"  In  course  I  does,  vhen  yer  haggerawates 
me  to  it,"  returned  Sam. 

"  I  cannot  but  reproach  you  for  your  wan- 
ton, and  reckless  cruelty,"'  said  Beaufort, 
"  what  necessity  was  there  for  the  last  fright- 
ful crime  you  committed  ?  Could  you  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  booty  you  had 
obtained?     And  what  good  has  that  done 


you  ?  I  told  you  a  terrible  curse  would  pur 
sue  you  for  that  awful  night's  work,  and  my 
predictions  will  be  realised,  depend  upon  it." 

"  There,  shut  up,  vill  yer,"  said  Sam,  im- 
patiently, and  with  an  angry  look,  "  I  vant 
none  of  yer  damned  prophecies,  though  I 
don't  believe  a  vord  on  'em." 

And  think  you  that  the  ruffians  below  will 
not  have  revenge  for  the  useless  resistance 
oflFered  to  them?"  interrogated  Beaufort. 

"  That  for  their  rewenge,"  replied  Sam, 
snapping  his  finger  and  thumb  together  con- 
temptuously; "I  defies'em." 

"  You  may  affect  to  do  so,"  observed  Beau- 
fort, "  but  it's  all  useless.  We  are  their 
prisoners  and  they  will  do  as  they  like  with 
us." 

"  Gammon." 

"We  can't  help  ourselves," 

"  Ve'U  see  about  that  here;  let'em  dare  to 
detain  us,  that  here's  all." 

"  What  can.  we  offer  in  opposition  to  num- 
bers?" demanded  Beaufort. 

"  Damn  their  numbers,"  replied  the  gal- 
lant Sam,  "  vot  do  I  care  for  'em  ?  They 
shan't  best  me,  if  I  know  it." 

"  And  supposing  we  should  be  allowed  to 
go  about  our  business,''  remarked  Beaufort, 
"  v/here  can  we  hide  ourselves  from  the  pur- 
suit of  justice  ?  Our  looks,  especially  after 
this  affray  would  betray  us." 

"  Not  they." 

"  They  would  be  sure  to  do  so." 

"  Ve'll,  ve  must  chance  it,  vhether  or  no, 
so  it's  no  use  a  funking  about  it.  I  don't 
half  like  the  hidea  of  being  caged  up  in  this 
here  manner,  an'  I  must  have  some  explana- 
shun  about  it.    So  here  goes.'' 

He  advanced  hastily  to  the  room-door  as 
he  thus  spoke,  and  kicked  loudly  against  it." 

"  Hollo,  there,  yer  damned  scamps,"  he 
exclaimed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "is  this 
the  way  yer  sarves  two  respectable  gemmen, 
and  be  damned  to  yer  ?  Open  the  door,  or 
it  vill  be  vorse  for  yer." 

Beaufort  trembled,  and  would  fain  have 
dissuaded  his  ha.rdened  and  reckless  com- 
panion to  desist,  but  he  knew  that  would  be 
useless,  so  he  did  not  attempt  to  do  so. 

"  I'll  vake  'em  up,"  said  Sam,  repeating 
his  kicking  at  the  door,  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence, "  I'll  vake  'em  up  if  possible,  an'  no 
mistake.  Hollo,  yer  damned  scoundrels,  d'yer 
hear?  Yer  must  be  deaf  or  dead  if  yer 
don't.  I  only  vish  I  could  burst  this  preshus 
door  open,  that's  all,  I'd  let  'em  see." 

What  he  proposed  to  let  them  see,  we 
cannot  undertake  to  say,  but  the  ruffians, 
even  if  they  heard  what  he  said,  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  afford  him  the  opportunity 
of  gratifying  his  wishes,  and  Sam,  enraged 
beyond  measure,  again  poured  forth  a  volley 
of  the  most  fearful  oaths  and  execrations, 
while  Beaufort  remained  silent  but  trembling 
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with  fear,  lest  the  villains  should  indeed 
make  their  appearance. 

"Veil,"  observed  Sam,  reseating  himself, 
tired  of  his  useless  exertions,  "  they've  got 
the  pull  of  it  this  time,  anyhow;  but  they 
shan't  have  it  long.'' 

You  may  as  well  remain  quiet,  and  wait 
patiently,"  said  Beaufort,  "  or  you  may  only 
serve  to  enrage  them  the  more,  and  we  might 
both  have  cause  to  rue  the  consequences. ' 

"Hold  yer  tongue,  vill  yer?"  returned 
Sam,  in  surly  tones ;  "  I  don't  vant  none  of 
yer  hadwice.  Ye're  alwus  a  putting  yer 
spoke  in  vithout  it's  being  axt  for.  These 
here  damned  scoundrels  shall  yet  find  that 
they're  not  got  no  kittin  to  play  vith  in  Sam 
Filcher. 

He  arose  from  his  seat,  and  was  about  to 
resume  his  kicking  at  the  door,  when  the 
No.  63. 


loud  laughter  of  the  wretches  below  prevent- 
ed him, 

"So  ye're  making  merry  about  it,  air  yer, 
my  flowers?"  said  Filcher,  "  laughing  at  the 
manner  in  vhich  yerve  fleeced  us,  an'  the 
vay  in  vhich  yer've  caged  us,  eh?  All  right, 
my  rumuns,  have  yer  full  sving  out,  I'll  be 
von  vith  yer  by- an- by,  an'  not  no  mistake." 

"Your  threats  are  idle  Sam,"  returned 
Beaufort,  "  and  you  must  inwardly  admit 
them  to  be  so," 

"  But  I  don't,  an'  I  repeats  'em,"  said  Sam 
Filcher. 

"  What  nonsense,  are  we  not  completely 
powerless  ?" 

"No,  'tis  only  yer  cowardly  fears  that 
makes  yer  fancy  so.  They  dare  not  detain 
us,  I  say  ag'in — they'll  be  glad  to  get  rid  on 
us  at  any  price." 
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"Which  tliey  will  doubless  do  by  putting 
us  fairly  in  the  bauds  of  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice," said  Beaufort. 

"Vot,  an'  betray  themselves,  vhich  they 
must  do,"  returned  Sam  ;  "  psha,  yer  get  a 
vorse  fool  every  hour.  Vhy,  how  could  tliey 
split  upon  us  vithout  a  conwicting  of  tbeir- 
selves,  an'  they're  not  kevite  green  enuff  for 
that  here." 

"  It  is  a  cursed  unfortunate  piece  of  busi- 
ness altogether,"  said  Beaufort,  "  and  I  wish 
we  were  well  out  of  it." 

'•'  It's  a  damned  infortinate  thing  as  ve've 
lost  that  preshus  svag,"  observed  Filcher,  in 
a  doleful  tone;  "as  for  getting  out  of  the 
business,  leave  that  here  to  me,  an'  ve  shall 
be  right  enuff. ' 

"And  if  we  escape  from  here?" 

"  Veil  ?" 

"  Where  can  we  direct  our  footsteps  for 
safety  ?'' 

"  Tovards  London  ag'in,  an'  chance  it,''  re- 
plied Sam,  "  ve  shall  be  safe  enuff  there  for 
avhile,  laid  up  in  lawender  in  some  of  the 
back  slums.  In  a  month  or  so  we  can  kim 
out  ag'in  as  fresh  as  dasies,  au'  vonce  more 
try  our  luck  in  fortin's  vheel." 

"  Should  we  not  be  detected  before,"  re- 
marked Beaufort. 

"  There  ye're  at  it  ag'in,  funking  air  yer?' 
ejaculated  Sam,  in  an  angry  voice;  "ye're 
sich  a  presbus  cur  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
make  not  nuf&n  of  yer.'' 

"  Bah,"  returned  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of 
the  most  utter  ooutempt,  "  your  pretended 
recklessness  is  mere  braggadocio ;  you  can- 
not deceive  me  with  all  your  cuiining. 
You  may  bounce  and  swagger  for  awhile, 
but  let  the  real  moment  of  danger  arrive, 
and  I'll  warrant  that  you  will  show  your- 
self to  be  the  verriest  coward  that  ever 
existed." 

Sam  Filcher  gave  a  short  whistle  at  the 
end  of  this  speech,  and  looked  at  Beaufort 
for  a  moment  or  two  with  surprise  and  in 
silence,  for  he  was  not  at  all  prepared  to 
bear  such  words  escape  his  lips,  and  some 
oi'  the  observations  hit  him  rather  to  sharply. 

"  I  say,  old  feller,"  he  at  length  remarked, 
"ye're  a  kimmiu  out  a  little  bit,  arn't  yer? 
Yer  may  jist  as  veil  draw  it  a  little  bit 
mild  though,  if  yer  please,  cos  yer  see,  I'm 
not  altogether  in  the  humour  to  bear  it,  an' 
yer  an'  I  might  'aj^pen  to  fall  out,  vhich 
vouldn't  not  be  to  the  hadwantage  of  nay- 
ther  of  us." 

"  You  are  not  over  particular  with  me," 
retorted  Beaulort,  boldly,  and  fixing  upon 
the  more  astonished  Sam  Filcher  a  look  of 
defiance,  "  and  hitherto  I  have  been  fool 
enough  to  submit  to  it,  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  have  any  words  with  you,  but  I  shall 
no  longer  continue  to  do  so,  so  look  to  it." 

"  Vot,"    exclaimed    Sam  Filcher,   with   a 


mingled  look  of  surprise  and  rage,  "  do  yer 
dare  to  threaten  ?" 

"  I  dare  to  warn  yer  that  I  will  no  longer 
submit  to  your  bullying,"  returned  Beaufort, 
firmly,  "  and  to  threaten  too,  if  you  persist." 

Sam  stared  with  perfect  amazement,  and 
could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
senses. 

"  Veil,  I  never,"  he  said  at  last,  "  here's  a 
start.  So  yer  have  got  some  pluck  left  in 
yer,  has  yer?  Veil,  bless'd  if  I.  don't  like 
yer  all  the  better  for  that  here.  Only  yer 
continny  in  this  here  humour,  an'  I  shan't 
have  a  vord  to  say  ag'in  to  yer." 

Beaufort  fixed  upon  him  another  look  of 
scorn  and  defiance,  but  said  not  a  word  in 
reply ;  and  Sam  finding  that  he  was  not  in- 
clined 'for  conversation,  was  compellec'  to 
abandon  himself  to  his  own  reflections. 

Some  time  longer  elapsed  in  this  manner, 
and  still  no  one  appeared,  though  the  voices 
of  the  ruffians  below  were  heard  at  intervals 
engaged  in  boisterous  mirth  and  revelry, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  Mr.  Sam  Filcher, 
who  indulged  in  a  great  variety  of  oaths, 
and  passed  several  observations  upon  the 
23ersons  below,  that  were  anything  but  com- 
plimentary or  flattering  to  those  gentlemen. 

Having  again  kicked  his  hardest  and 
bawled  his  loudest  at  the  door  to  no  purpose, 
he  returned  to  his  seat,  and  once  more  re- 
signing himself  to  his  fate,  commenced  sing, 
ing  with  much  spirit,  and  greatly  to  his  own 
amusement  and  satisfaction. 

Having  run  through  the  principal  of  his 
favourite  ballads  with  his  usual  ability,  he 
began  whistling,  and  this  be  continued  till 
he  was  fairly  exhausted  for  want  of  breath. 

"  There,"  he  said,  when  he  had  concluded, 
"  that's  the  vay  to  keep  yer  pecker  up  vhen 
ye're  under  difficulties,  eb,  captain?  They 
don't  seem  inclined  to  honour  us  vith  their 
comp'ny,  an'  I'm  sure  I  shall  not  break  my 
heart,  about  it.  They  might  as  veli  have 
left  us  some  grub  though,  for  I  feels  devilish 
peckish,,  don't  you  captain?" 

"  No,"  replied  Beaufort,  "I've  something 
else  to  think  about  than  eating." 

"  Have  yer?"  said  Sam,  "  veil,  for  my  own 
part  I  can  eat  an'  think  at  the  same  time, 
an'  that  here's  ever  so  much  better  to  my 
fancy.     Vot  d'yer  think  of  it  now  ?" 

"  Why,"  answei'ed  Beaufort,  "  that  the 
sooner  we  leave  this  cursed  place  the  better." 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  "  bless'd  if  I  don't  be- 
gin to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  But  that 
here's  easier  said  than  done." 

"  It  can  be  efieoted  without  any  difficulty," 
said  Beaufort. 

"How  so  ?" 

Beaufort  pointed  significantly  to  the  win- 
dow. 

"Ah,"  cried  Sam,  "  the  vinder,  by  vhich 
yer  vos  going  to  make  yeic  escape,  vheu  I 
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cotched  yei-.  I  didn't  think  of  that.  I 
vonder  vhether  they're  fastened  it  though, 
■vhile  ve  vos  below. 

He  went  to  the  window  and  tried  it  as  he 
thus  spoke. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  it's  not  fastened,  so 
ve  can  easily  step  on  to  the  roof  of  the  shed 
underneath,  and  then  to  jump  from  there  to 
the  ground  vill  be  nuffin.  Come,  captain, 
taking  of  all  the  circumstances  into  consider- 
ashun,  I  think  ve  may  as  veil  step  it  at 
vonce." 

"  No,"  said  Beaufort. 

"  Vhy  not  ?" 

"  Because  it  would  be  fraught  with  dan- 
ger in  the  daytime,  and  while  these  ruffians 
are  about,"  answered  Beaufort;  "we  had 
better  wait  till  dark,  when  we  may  depart 
unobserved  and  in  safety.'' 

"  Right  ag'in,  captain,"  said  Sam  Filcher, 
approvingly,  "  yer  gives  wery  good  hadwice 
this  here  time,  an'  no  mistake,  an'  I  gives 
yer  credit  for  it.  To-night  then  ve  makes 
oft  hexit,  an'  vonce  more  trusts  to  fortin. 
It's  a  no  use  a  staying  here  for  'em  to  have 
the  grin  on  us.  But,  I  say  captain,  ve're 
not  a  going  to  leave  'em  in  this  here  keviet 
manner  altogether,  air  ve?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Shall  we  not  be  rewenged?" 

"No;  be  satisfied  to  make  your  escape. 
Any  attempt  at  vengeance  on  those  despe- 
rate and  determined  scoundrels  would  be 
only  certain  to  recoil  upon  ourselves-" 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Sam,  with  a  dissatis- 
fied look,  "  it's  a  damned  shame  that  they 
should  have  it  all  their  own  vay,  an'  that  ve 
should  make  no  return  for  the  vay  they've 
sarved  us.  I  should  jist  like  to  give  'em  sich 
a  varming  as  that  here  at  the  farm,  an'  I 
could  do  it  easily  too." 

"  Hold,"  exclaimed  Beaufort, peremptorily, 
"  I  will  not  listen  to  such  a  villanous  i^ropo- 
sition,  and  which  would  be  sure  to  result  in 
our  own  detection,  and  precipitate  our  fate." 

"  Veil,  as  yer  like,"  returned  Sam,  submis- 
sively, "  though  I  think  it's  a  pity  to  lose  so 
excellent  a  hoiDpertunity.  It'll  soon  be  dark, 
an'  then  ve  tips  'em  the  go-by." 

"  And  do  you  know  of  any  place,  some 
distance  from  here,  where  we  can  put  up  in 
safety  for  the  night,"  eagerly  inquired  Beau- 
fort. 

"  Oh,  leave  that  here  to  me,"  replied  Sam, 
"  I'll  find  a  hot-ell,  never  fear.  Ve  needn't 
be  afeared  that  these  here  fellers  vill  take 
the  trouble  to  pursue  us,  I  vish  I  hadn't  got 
this  here  pair  oi  stinkers  though,  they  does 
not  look  wery  'spectable." 

"  True,"  coincided  Beaufort,  "  and  our  ap- 
pearance altogether  is  very  well  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion." 

"  Ve  must  cheek  it  out;  yer'll  be  careful 
how  yer  act,  captain?"  said  Sam. 


"  Look  to  yourself,  and  leave  me  to  act  as 
I  jDlease,''  replied  Beaufort. 

"  Not  so  'sactly,  my  flower,''  said  Sam, 
"  that  von't  do,  yer  may  hact  as  yer  please 
so  long  as  yer  only  hact  proper,  an'  as  I 
please.  Howsomdever,  ve'll  have  no  more 
words  about  that  here.  Lets  be  oil",  an'  ve 
can  talk  about  vot  ve're  going  to  do  an'  the 
vay  to  do  it  artervards." 

To  this  Beaufort  agreed,  and  they  con- 
versed but  little  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  both  waiting  anxiously  the  arrival  of 
night. 


CHAPTER  CXLV.  ' 

THE    FLIGHT  OF  SAM  FILCHER  AND  BEAUFORT. 

"It's  lucky  that  I  secured  a  couple  of 
pistols  in  the  scufiie,''  reumrked  Sam,  pro- 
ducing them,  and  also  a  formidable-looking 
long-bladed  clasp  knife,  "  I  might  have  occa- 
sion to  make  use  of  'em,  an  I  shall  not  for- 
get to  do  so,  if  I'm  pushed  to  it." 

Beaufort  believed  him,  for  he  had  good 
reason  to  do  so,  but  he  made  no  remark,  and 
silence  again  ensued. 

At  length  darkness,  so  long  looked  anx- 
iously for  by  Sam  Filcher  and  his  companion, 
enveloped  the  earth,  and  the  noise  of  the 
villains  below  had  ceased,  and  from  the  pro- 
found silence  that  prevailed,  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  either  retired  to  rest  or  had  left  the 
house. 

"  Now  for  it,  captain,''  said  Sam,  suddenly 
rising  from  his  seat,  "  the  time's  come  at 
last,  an'  all's  keviet.  All's  right,  now  to 
commence  liopperashuns.'' 

"  And  let  that  be  done  as  silently  and  cau- 
tiously as  possible,"  said  Beaufort,  "  for 
there  is  no  knowing  but  there  may  be  lis- 
teners." 

"  Never  fear,  captain,"  returned  Sam,  '' ve 
shall  be  sure  to  succeed,  take  my  vord  for  it, 
and  a  few  minutes  vill  settle  the  b'sness. 
Let's  first  see  that  the  coast  is  kevite  clear 
though." 

He  went  to  the  window,  followed  by  Beau- 
fort, as  he  spoke,  and  cautiously  raising  it, 
they  both  looked  out. 

No  person,  however,  was  to  be  seen,  and 
everything  seemed  to  favour  their  designs. 

"  There's  no  von  about,  an'  that's  lucky," 
observed  Sam. 

He  then  went  to  the  door  and  listened, 
but  all  remained  perfectly  silent,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  a  more  fitting  opportunity  for 
the  execution  of  their  plans  could  not  have 
presented  itself. 

Sam  returned  to  the  window. 

"  Here  goes,"  lie  said,  putting  one  leg  over 
the  sill ;  "  foller  me  closely,  captain." 

Putting  his  otlier  leg  over  the  window  sill. 
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Sam  dropped  easily  ou  to  the  roof  of  the 
shed  or  out-house,  Beaufort  anxiously  watch- 
ing him,  before  he  ventured  to  follow  him- 
self. 

The  next  moment  Filcher  sprang  from  the 
roof,  and  alighted   on  the  ground  in  safety. 

But  scarcely  had  he  done  so,  than  Beau- 
fort, as  he  eagerly  looked  through  the  dark- 
ness, beheld  the  form  of  a  man  steal  cau- 
tiously from  the  shed,  and  approach  Sam, 
who,  however,  happened  to  turn  suddenly 
round  and  beholding  him,  sprang  quickly 
upon  him,  and  grasped  him  fiercely  by  the 
throat  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  drew  his  murderous  knife,  and  plunged 
it  to  the  handle  in  the  wretched  man's 
breast,  who  sank  without  a  groan  to  the 
earth  a  corpse. 

That  man  was  Dick  Nibbles,  and  thus  the 
villain  Sam  Filcher  had  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  revenge  when  he  least  expect- 
ed it. 

So  sudden  was  this  awful  event  that 
Beaufort  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  senses,  and  remained  gazirtg  from 
the  window  with  stnpified  horror  'Mid  con- 
fusion. 

The  half  stifled  voice  of  Sam  Filcher, 
however,  immediately  beneath  the  window 
aroused  him. 

"  Quick,  quick,  captain,"  he  said,  "  or  all 
vill  be  no.  Vot  the  devil  air  yer  skulking 
for?" 

Beaufort  hesitated  not  an  instant  longer, 
but  droj)ping  from  the  window-sill  on  to 
the  rool',  quickly  alighted  on  the  ground  by 
Sam's  side. 

He  cast  one  hasty  and  fearful  glance  at 
the  ghastly  corpse  of  the  guilty  man  who 
had  fallen  so  suddenly  beneath  the  ready 
hand  of  Sam  Filcher,  and  shuddered  to  think 
of  this  addition  to  the  dark  catalogue  of  their 
crimes. 

But  Sam  did  not  give  him  much  time 
there  to  reflect,  for  grasping  his  arm,  and 
hunying  him  away  from  the  spot,  he  said — 

"  Gome  along,  captain,  ve  must  run  for  it, 
for  should  the  gang  discover  the  dead  body 
of  Niljbles  they'd  have  their  reweuge  on  us, 
an'  no  mistake.'' 

Beaufort  knew  this  well  enough,  without 
Sam  being  at  the  trouble  to  tell  him,  but 
he  returned  no  answer,  his  fears  being  in- 
creased by  seeing  lights  moving  about  in 
the  old  house,  and  they  ran  at  the  top  of 
their  speed,  till  turning  an  abrupt  corner, 
and  entering  upon  a  long,  dark,  and  dreary 
lane,  where  they,  of  course,  lost  sight  of 
the  house. 

They  continued  their  flight  to  some  dis- 
tance along  this  lane,  till  they  were  compelled 
to  pause  to  take  breath,  and  the  more  espe- 
cially as  there  seemed  to  be  not  the  least  dan- 
ger of  pursuit. 


"  Yell,  ve've  give  'em  the  slip,  anyhow," 
said  Sam,  "  an'  wery  cleverly  too.  1  say, 
captain,  I  think  I've  been  von  vith  Dick 
Nibbles,  eh?  It's  a  settled  case  vith  him, 
an'  not  no  mistake," 

"  More  bloodshed,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a 
shudder  of  horror,  "  when  will  there  be  an 
end  of  it?" 

"Can't  say,"  replied  Sam,  in  his  usual 
careless  manner,  "  but  it  vos  no  fault  of 
mine  as  Nibbles  lost  his  life ;  he  shouldn't 
have  thrown  himself  in  my  vay.  He  meant 
a  having  my  life,  only  I  happened  to  be 
too  sharp  upon  him.  Yer  can't  deny  the 
truth  of  that  here,  captain." 

Beaufort  certainly  could  not,  and  he  re- 
plied accordingly. 

"  Besides,"  said  the  hardened  Sam,  "  I 
did  the-  thing  so  kevietly  that  none  of  the 
other  fellows  were  alarmed,  an  ve've  been 
able  to  escape  vithout  any  bother." 

"Let  us  begone,  Sam,"  urged  Beaufort, 
"  we  are  not  safe  a  moment  while  we  rem^n 
here." 

"  Oh.  ve're  right  enuflf,''  returned  Sam, 
"  so  yer've  no  occasion  to  put  yerself  in  a 
fevei*.  It's  a  chance,  since  I  settled  Dick,  if 
the  gang  vill  know  anything  of  our  escape 
till  the  morning,  an'  ve  shall  be  far  enuff  off 
by  then.'' 

"Whither  are  we  going?"  interrogated 
Beaufort. 

"  Ax  no  keveshtuns,  but  leave  ewerything 
to  me,"  answered  Sam,  "1  know  what  I'm 
about,  an'  yer  all  right  if  yer  only  does  as  I 
vish." 

Beaufort  was  obliged  to  humour  Filcher, 
and  to  appear  satisfied,  though  he  was  far 
from  being  so,  and  they  again  resumed  their 
way  along  the  lane,  whicn  appeared  to  be 
almost  interminable,  and  was  so  dark  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  anything  at 
the  shortest  distance  from  you. 

Beaufort — notwithstanding  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  had  managed  to  escape 
from  the  den  of  infamy  where  ihey  were  sur- 
rounded with  so  much  danger — felt  truly 
wretched,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  dis- 
mal prospect  that  was  before  him  and  his 
guilty  companion,  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  their  long  career  of  crime  was 
fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  trembled  with 
horror  when  he  reflected  upon  the  ignomi- 
nious fate  that  most  assuredly  awaited  two 
such  wretches  as  themselves. 

He  would  likewise  have  wished  that  Sam 
Filcher  had  been  rather  more  communicative 
as  to  the  place  of  destination,  though  he 
knew  not  why  he  should  entertain  any  doubts 
or  fears  upon  the  subject. 

But  in  spite  of  all  his  efibrts  to  banish  it 
from  his  memory,  the  ghastly  corpse  of  Dick 
continued  to  haunt  Beaufort's  imaginaiion, 
and  to  add  to  the  fears  and  misgivings  that 
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tortured  Lis  brain;  for  guilty  even  as  the 
ruffian  was,  he  could  jiot  help  feeling  some 
degree  of  pity  for  his  untimely  fate. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  could  that 
fearful  deed  have  been  avoided,"  he  involun- 
tarily uttered  aloud. 

"  Vot's  the  matter  now?"  demanded  Sam, 
hastily,  and  fixing  upon  Beaufort  a  search- 
ing look ;  "  vot  air  yer  grumbling  about?" 

"  I  repeat,"  answered  Beaufort,  "  that  it  is 
a  pity  that  murder  could  not  bo  avoided." 

"Murder,  d'yer  call  it?"  returned  Sam, 
"veil,  I  don't;  whose  fault  vos  it?  Who 
vos  to  blame?  Not  I;  he  sought  my  life, 
an' I  only  hacted  in  self-defence.  Besides, 
if  I  hadn't  been  so  sharp  upon  him,  an' done 
the  b'suess  so  cleverly,  he  vould  have  alarm- 
ed his  j)als,  that  here's  kevite  sartin,  an' 
vhere  should  ve  have  been  then,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?" 

Those  were  facts  which  could  not  very 
well  be  controverted,  even  if  he  had  felt  in- 
clined to  attempt  to  do  so. 

"  Crime  succeeds  crime  so  rapidly,"  he  re- 
marked, "  that  my  very  heart  sickens,  and 
my  blood  runs  chill  at  the  thought.*' 

"  Psha,"  retnrned  Sam,  with  a  look  of  im- 
patience, "  vot  j)reshus  pains  yer  take,  cap- 
tain, to  make  yer  life  miserable.  I  vouldn't 
be  sich  a  moloncholy  feller  as  yer  air  for  the 
vorld.  Come  rouse  up,  vill  yer,  an'  jist  try 
to  banish  them  here  dismal  thoughts  from  yer 
brain.  Yer  ought  to  feel  satisfied  to  think 
that  ve've  succeeded  in  making  our  escape 
from  that  infernal  crib.  I  vender  if  Dick 
Nibbles  had  any  of  the  blunt  he  took  from 
me  about  him,  at  the  time  I  settled  his 
b'sness.  I  shouldn't  vonder  but  he  had,  an' 
I'm  only  sorry  I  vos  in  sich  a  hurry,  an' 
didn't  stop  to  search  him." 

"And  by  so  doing,"  rejoined  Beaufort, 
"  have  given  the  villains  time  to  discover  us, 
and  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  our  heads. 
Be  satisfied  that  we  have  succeeded  so  far  in 
our  designs." 

"  Veil,"  answered  Sam,  "I  suppose  I  must, 
for  it's  no  use  a  grumbling  about  it.  A  few 
quid  in  addishun  to  vot  ve've  got  vould  have 
been  handy  though.  Never  mind,  it  can't 
be  helped,  so  kim  along,  captain  ?" 

*'  Has  this  confounded  dark  lane  got  no 
end?"  interrogated  Beaufort,  who  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  absense  of  danger, 
began  to  grow  impatient  of  the  dreary  scene. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Sam  Filcher,  "  about  two 
miles  farder  on,  I  believe.  It's  a  pleasant 
place,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Where  does  it  lead  to?"  asked  Beaufort. 

"  To  the  Elm  wood,  as  they  calls  it,"  re- 
plied Sam,  "  vhich  is  a  shade  or  two  more 
dismal  than  this  here  place." 

"  Can't  we  avoid  the  wood,  and  proceed  by 
some  other  and  more  agreeable  route?"  said 
Beaufort. 


"  No." 

"  Then  we  may  make  up  our  minds  to  be 
wandering  about  all  night,"  observed  Beau- 
fort, "  for  it's  not  likely  that  we  can  meet 
with  any  place  ot  accommodation  by  the  way 
you  propose." 

"  There,  don't  alarm  yerself,  captain,"  re- 
turned Filcher,  "  I'll  see  all  about  that  here ; 
I'll  make  it  all  right  for  my  own  sake,  yer 
may  make  sure  of  that." 

Beaufort  said  no  more,  and  they  continued 
to  traverse  the  lane  for  some  distance  farther, 
when  Beaufort  suddenly  stopped,  and  looked 
anxiously  and  fearfully  back,  at  least,  as 
well  as  his  eyes  could  penetrate  through 
the  darkness. 

"How  now;  vot  alarms  yer?"  demanded 
Sam,  hastily. 

"  I  should  think  you  have  no  occasion  to 
ask  that  question,  if  you  are  not  deaf,"  re 
plied  Beaufort,  "  for  you  must  hear  the  hasty 
sound  of  horses  approaching  along  the  lane," 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  "  that  is  true,  sure  enufF. 
They  might  be  enemies,  an'  they  mightn't, 
but  it's  kevite  as  veil  not  to  chance  it.  It's 
no  use  proceeding,  cos  they'll  be  upon  us  in 
a  minute.  S'pose  ve  climb  up  into  von  of 
these  tall  trees,  captain,  till  they've  passed.'' 

This  suggestion  was  immediately  adopted, 
and  Filcher  and  Beaufort  ascended  the  tree 
with  much  agility,  and  concealed  themselves 
among  the  thick  branches,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  could  observe  all  that 
passed  beneath. 

They  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense,  the 
riders  quickly  approached,  and  Sam  and  his 
companion  immediately  saw  from  their  dress, 
and  two  or  three  observations  that  fell  from 
one  of  tnem,  that  they  were  three  of  the 
horse-patrol,  and  that  they  were  evidently 
in  pursuit  of  some  one,  which  the  ready 
fears  of  Beaufort  instantly  conjectured  to  be 
himself  and  Sam  Filcher. 

He  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self, however,  that  they  had  availed  them- 
selves of  Sam's  prudent  suggestion,  for  there 
was  no  fear  of  tlieir  being  discovered  where 
they  were,  and  the  men  quickly  disappeared, 
and  the  sound  of  their  horses'  hoofs  died 
away  in  the  distance. 

"  So  much  for  that  here  little  adwenture," 
remarked  Sam,  "  ve're  right  enufT  now,  an' 
may  wenture  on  our  vay." 

To  this  Beaufort  agreed,  and  descending 
the  tree  they  resumed  their  flight  with  con- 
siderable more  confidence. 


CHAPTER  CXLIV. 

SAM  AND   BEAUrORT  PURSUE  THEIR  JOURNEY. 

"  This  cursed  lane,"  at  length  impatiently 
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observed  Beaufort,  "  certainly  cannot  have 
an  end." 

"  Patience,  patience,  captain,"  replied  Sam, 
"  ve  shall  get  to  it  some  time  or  other,  never 
fear.  It  vould  not  have  been  lucky  for  us 
if  those  here  horse-patrol  had  seen  us.  I 
vonder  now  who  they're  looking  arter  " 

"Our  worthy  selves,  no  doubt,"  replied 
Beaufort,  with  a  half  sarcastic  look. 

"  Psha,"  ejaculated  Sam,  "  yer  alwus fancy 
the  vorst;  "  vhy  should  they  vaut  us  more 
than  anybody  else?" 

"  Because  we're  two  of  the  greatest  scoun- 
drels now  at  large." 

"  That  here's  highly  flattering,  an'  not  no 
mistake." 

'"Tis  no  more  than  we  deserve,"  said 
Beaufort,  "  and  you  can't  deny  it.  Besides, 
the  body  of  the  murdered  man  has  probably 
been  discovered,  and  these  officers  sent  in 
pursuit  of  us." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Sam  Filcher,  with  a  look 
of  contempt,  "  yer  talk  like  a  man  vithout  a 
head.  Is  it  likely  that  the  gang  vould  say 
anything  about  the  death  of  their  pal,  an' 
thus  betray  themselves?  These  here  patrols 
no  doubt  air  on  some  other  tack,  an'  arter 
some  other  wictims.  At  any  rate  they  are 
far  enufF  off  by  this  here  time,  an'  if  ve 
throws  ourselves  in  their  vay,  an'  let's  'em 
grab  us,  vhy,  it'll  be  our  own  fault,  that's  all 
I've  got  to  say  about  it." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  reason  in  the 
observations  of  Sam  Filcher,  and  Beaufort 
did  not  therefore  attempt  to  contradict  him, 
and  they  pursued  their  tedious  way  along 
that  apparently  interminable  lane 

The  lane,  as  we  think  has  been  before  ob- 
served, was  exceedingly  narrow  and  tortuous 
in  many  parts,  and  being  overshadowed  by 
tall  trees  growing  on  either  side,  completely 
excluded  every  particle  of  light,  and  thus 
rendered  the  effect  of  the  gloom  doubly  so- 
lemn and  imj^ressivG. 

Beaufort  cursed  it  in  his  heart,  but  if  it 
had  any  unpleasant  effect  upon  Sam  Filcher 
he  certainly  did  not  display  it,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  suggestions  of  his  companion,  that  it 
was  acting  with  the  greatest  imprudence  im- 
der  the  circumstances,  he  sung  till  he  was 
tired,  and  that  too  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
and  as  usual  finished  with  a  performance 
that  might  have  rivalled  any  German  siifleur 
that  ever  "  cocked  a  lip." 

At  last  they  did  reach  the  extremity  of  the 
lane,  without  encountering  any  one  on  the 
way,  and  they  now  found  themselves  in  a 
small  open  space,  from  either  side  of  which 
a  road,  or  rather  pathway,  diverged,  while 
the  dark  elm-wood  frowned  in  front  of  them. 

The  aspect  of  the  scene  was  by  no  means 
cheering,  and  Beaufort  again  experienced 
the  most  dismal  fears,  doubts,  and  misgiv- 
ings; which  he  could  not,  and  did  not  attempt 


''o  conceal  from  Filcher,  who,  as  might  be 
expected,  marked  them  with  the  greatest 
contempt. 

"  Now,  captain,"  he  said,  "  vot  air  yer 
looking  so  preshus  miserable  about?  Yer 
don't  seem  to  like  the  prospeck  afore  yer." 

"  I  must  possess  a  strange  taste  if  I  did," 
replied  Beaufort,  "  it  is  one  of  the  gloomiest 
that  I  ever  clapped  eyes  upon." 

"Veil,"  observed  Filcher,  "I  didn't  de- 
ceive yer,  yer  know.  I  told  yer  it  vos  a 
shade  or  two  more  dismal  than  the  lane  ve 
just  quitted,  an'  now  yer  can  judge  for  yer- 
self." 

"  Had  we  not  better  avoid  the  wood,  and 
take  one  of  these  roads  or  pathways  ?''  inter- 
rogated Beaufort,  eagerly. 

"  No,''  answered  Sam,  "  ve  can't  not  do  no 
sich  thing,  for  that  here  vould  spile  all  my 
'rangements.  There  now,  don't  be  a  fright- 
ening yerself  to  death.  Blest  if  yer  don't 
get  vorse  ewery  minute.  Kim  along,  ve 
must  find  our  vay  in  the  best  manner  ve 
can." 

"  We  are  sure  to  become  lost  and  bewil- 
dered in  the  intricate  mazes  of  this  wood," 
remarked  Beaufort,  "  and  I  see  clearly  that 
we  shall  have  to  make  up  our  minds  to  wan- 
der about  all  night.'' 

"  Not  if  I  knows  it,  ve  shan't,"  said  Sam, 
"  but  if  ve  do  ve  can't  help  it.  Yer  vanted 
us  to  go  the  most  dreary  vay,  didn't  yer  ? 
Vhere  ve  vos  not  likely  to  meet  vith  any- 
body? so  I  choosed  this  here.  Ve  might 
have  gone  across  the  heath,  but  then  ye're 
afeared  of  that  here  place.  Besides,  s'posing 
any  von  had  gone  in  pursuit  on  us,  there 
vosu't  not  no  place  vhere  ve  could  have  con- 
cealed ourselves." 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  that,"  observed 
Beaufort. 

"  In  course  there  is ;  so  make  yer  mind 
easy,  an'  say  no  more  about  it,"  said  Sam. 

"  Is  this  Wood  of  any  great  extent?" 

"  Vhy,  I  can't  say  disactly ;  it's  so  long 
ago,  aye,  twenty  years  since  I  crossed  it,  that 
I  forgets.  But  it's  no  use  standing  here 
talking,  that  vou't  mend  the  matter.  So 
kim  along,  captain." 

Beaufort  cast  another  timid  glance  towards 
the  wood  and  hesitated;  but  Sam,  whose 
patience  was  evidently  exhausted,  laid  hold 
of  his  arm  and  hurried  him  forward,  and 
they  passed  through  a  small  opening  between 
the  trees  into  the  dreary  place. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  frightful 
than  the  aspect  of  all  around  ;  the  darkness 
was  most  intense,  and  the  trees  grew  up 
thick' and  clustering  together,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  force 
their  way.  It  was  indeed  a  fit  place  for  the 
perpetration  of  any  deed  of  darkness,  and  a 
shuddering  sensation  stole  through  the  frame 
of  Beaufort  which  he  found  it  impossible  to 
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resist,  although  he  tried  all  in  his  power  to 
do  so. 

Sam  Filcher  continued  to  grasp  him  by 
the  wrist,  forcing  him  on  through  the  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
endeavouring  to  raise  his  spirits  at  the  same 
time  by  several  observations  peculiar  to 
himself.  Beaufort,  however^  became  more 
timid  at  every  step  he  took,  and  the  horror 
of  the  scene  conjured  up  the  most  dismal 
and  torturing  thoughts  in  his  brain. 

The  wind  moaned  at  intervals  thrcugli 
the  forest,  and  amidst  the  thickly  clustering 
foliage,  and  it  often  startled  Beaufort,  who 
could  almost  imagine  that  he  heard  the 
voices  of  troubled  spirits  in  the  blast,  and 
he  even  feared  to  look  around  him. 

The  farther  they  proceeded  the  more  the 
daikness  seemed  to  increase,  and  fresh  diffi- 
culties met  them  at  every  turn. 

"  Rayther  pleasant  trav'ling  this,''  remark- 
ed Sam;  "a  lantern  would  be  weiy  handy 
though,  blest  if  1  can  see  my  preshus  hand 
afore  me." 

"  It  is  no  use,  we  may  as  well  return ;  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  be  ever  able  to 
penetrate  this  cursed  place,"  said  Beaufort, 
in  despair. 

"  Vol's  the  use  of  talking  in  that  here 
manner  ?  ve  must ;  so  yer  may  as  veil  make 
u])  yer  mind  to  it  at  vonce,  vithout  any  more 
grumbling.  As  for  returning,  that  here's  all 
stuff.  Let  me  keep  close  hold  on  yer,  for  if 
ve  happens  to  get  parted  an'  to  miss  each 
other  it's  all  u  p,  ve  should  never  find  onr- 
selves  ag'in.  Kim  along,  put  a  stout  heart 
on  the  b'sness,  captain,  and  ve  shall  get 
through  it  never  fear." 

The  encouraging  observations  of  Filcher 
failed  to  have  the  desired  effect  on  Beaufort, 
and  he  proceeded  with  fear  and  trembling, 
allowmg  Sam,  however,  to  retain  a  tight 
hold  of  his  wrist,  lest  they  should  as  he  had 
said,  become  separated. 

The  wind  still  howled  dismally  among  the 
foliage,  and  sounded  fearfully  in  the  ears  of 
the  alarmed  Beaufort,  whose  mind  was  so 
excited  that  his  disordered  imagination  pre- 
sented to  him  all  kinds  of  appalling  ideas, 
and  he  really  at  that  time,  possessed  no  more 
courage  than  a  child,  much  to  the  cnotempt 
of  his  ruffian  companion,  who  indulged  in 
frequent  ironical  remarks  upon  the  same, 
which  were  in  no  way  calculated  to  calm  the 
agitated  feelings  of  the  former. 

At  length,  with  much  difficulty  they  groped 
their  way  into  a  more  disentangled  part  of 
the  forest,  and  could  proceed  with  something 
like  ease,  a  fact  which  Sam  congratulated 
himself  and  Beaufort  sincerely  upon,  and  lie 
said — 

"There  ve  air  all  right  now,  ve  can  go 
along  like  von  o'clock ;  I  told  yer  as  how  it 


vos  no  use  a  being  down-hearted,  for  ve 
sliould  be  able  to  overcome  all  difficulties  in 
no  time  at  all. 

"  This  is  a  little  better  to  be  sure,  but  we 
have  not  much  cause  to  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  the  prospect  before  us.  We  had 
almost  better  have  remained  at  the  old  house 
and  taken  our  chance." 

"Did  ever  any  von  hear  sich  a  feller?  vhy 
the  man's  a  perfect  fool.     Vosn't  yer  the  first 
to  propose  our  escaping  from  the  crib,  cos 
yer  faincied  all  sorts  of  dangers  threatened^ 
us?" 

"  True ;  but  I  never  expected  that  we 
should  have  had  to  encounter  such  difficul- 
ties as  we  are  now  doing,''  replied  Beaufort. 

"Psha,  yer  alwus  make  sich  a  preshus 
fuss  about  trifles.  Yer  can't  expect  to  have 
it  all  yer  own  way,''  returned  Filcher. 

"Hold!    what    was  that?"   suddenly  ex- 
claimed Beaufort,  starting. 
"  Vot  vos  vot?" 
"  Yonder." 

"  Veil,  vot  of  yonder  ? — I  sees  nuffin  but 
the  trees." 

"  I  saw  a  pale  light,"  said  Beaufort,  whicli 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  but  it's  gone 
now." 

"  Nonsense,  'tvas  all  fancy,  or  else  it  vos  a 
villo'-the-visp,  as  they  calls  it.  J.  only  vish 
there  vos  a  light,  jist  to  show  us  on  our  vay, 
that's  all." 

"  Ah,  again,"  ejaculated  Beaufort,  trem- 
bling, and  grasping  the  arm  of  Sam  Filcher; 
"  and  I  could  swear  that  I  saw  a  shadowy 
form." 

"  Vot  air  yer  aiming  at  now  ?"  sternly  de- 
manded Sam,  with  an  oath  ;  "  air  yer  trying 
to  frighten  me  as  veil  as  yerself  ?  cos  if  yer 
air,  yer'll  find  it  no  go," 

"  Sam,  Sam,"  exclaimed  the  terrified  man, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  still  clutching  his, 
companion's  arm,  "  look,  look,  there  she 
stands  again,  the  ghastly  shade  of  the  mur- 
dered gipsy  sybil !  and  see  another  grim 
form  now  appears  standing  beside  her;  'tis 
that  of  your  last  victim,  oh,  horror !" 

Sam  in  spite  of  his  pretended  courage  and 
scepticism,  could  not  help  looking  in  the  di- 
rection which  Beaufort  indicated,  and  either 
his  imagination  had  been  wrought  upon  by 
the  fears  and  observations  of  his  trembling 
companion,  or  he  certainly  beheld  the  sha- 
dowy forms  of  the  late  gipsy  sibil  and  Dick, 
surrounded  by  a  supernatural  light,  and  with 
their  pale  and  ghastly  features  fixed  upon 
him. 

But  it  was  only  for  an  instant,  and  whe- 
ther or  not  it  was  merely  a  delusion  of  the 
disordered  senses,  all  faded  from  the  sight  of 
Filcher,  and  he  quickly  recovered  himself, 
and  even  affected  to  laugh  at  what  he  called 
his  stupid  imagination. 

Beaufort  had  covered    his  face  with   his 
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hands,  in  order  to  shut  out  the  ghastly  ob- 
jects which  had  so  appalled  his  sight,  but 
hearing  the  coarse  laughter  of  Filcher,  he 
ventured  to  look  up,  and  then  beheld  that 
the  objects  of  his  terror  had  disappeared, 
and  that  all  was  again  involved  in  complete 
darkness. 

The  coarse  levity  of  the  hardened  scoun- 
drel— although  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  it  was  half  assumed — shocked  and  ter- 
rified iiim,  for  he  felt  as  certain  that  what 
he  had  seen  was  no  mere  creation  of  the 
affrighted  and  disordered  imagination  as 
that  he  still  breathed. 

"Filcher,  Filcher,"  he  exclaimed,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  into  his 
face  with  an  expression  of  the  most  unmiti- 
gated horror  and  disgust,  "  forbear,  on  your 
life  forbear ;  have  you  no  sense  of  decency 
left  in  that  callous  breast  of  your's?  Does 
not  your  guilty  conscience  upbraid  you  when 
even  the  spirits  of  the  dead — the  ghastly 
phantoms  of  your  murdered  victims,  rise  up 
to  appal  you  with  their  awful  presence  ?" 

"  There,  shut  up,  vill  yer?"  returned  Sam, 
again  laughing,  though  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  perceive  that  it  was  forced;  "yer 
vant  to  make  me  as  great  a  old'oman  asyer- 
self,  but  it  vou't  do.  It  vos  all  fancy,  I  tell 
yer  ag'in,  I  seed  nuffin,  it  vosn't  likely, 
though  yer  croaking,  an'  quaking,  an'  trem- 
bling vos  enuff  to  make  any  von  s'pose  that 
they  did.  Let's  have  no  more  of  this  non- 
sense about  ghostes  an'  hobbergoberlins,  for 
1  m  sick  of  it.  Yer  head,  that  here  preshus 
head  of'yourn  is  full  of  nuffin  else  but  'em, 
I  do  believe." 

"You  are  a  hardened  villain,  Filcher," 
said  Beaufort,  again  fixing  upon  him  a  look 
of  disgust,  "  but  the  time  will  come  when 
you  will  be  brought  to  your  senses." 

"  I  vish  the  time  vos  come  vhen  yer  vos 
brought  to  yourn,"  retorted  Sam,  "  for  jist 
now  yer  the  damnedest  fool  that  ever  I  heerd 
speak,  an'  the  greatest  cur  into  the  bargain. 
But  I'm  not  a  going  to  stand  here  listening 
to  yer  nonsense.  1  don't  vant  to  vander  in 
this  here  not  vvery  lively  place  for  a  month, 
if  it  suits  yer  fancy  to  do  so.  Kim  along, 
vill  yer?  an' keep  close  to  me  ag'in  if  yer 
don't  vant  to  lose  yerself." 

Beaufovt  still  trembled,  and  looked  timidly 
towards  the  spot  where  he  imagined  he  had 
seen  those  ghastly  objects  that  had  so  ap- 
palled him,  but  he  feared,  and  neither  did  he 
think  it  worth  while,  to  make  any  further 
observations  to  the  insensible  Sam  Filcher, 
and  sutfering  him  to  take  his  arm,  they  once 
more  proceeded  slowly,  but  with  much  less 
difficulty  thau  before  on  their  dreary  way. 

How  Beaufort  shuddered  as  they  passed 
the  place  where  he  was  certain  but  a  minute 
or  two  belbre  he  had  seen  the  grim  forms  of 
the  murdered,  and  beheld  their  hollow  and 


filmy  eyes  fixed  upon  himself  and  Filcher, 
but  the  latter,  whether  he  felt  it  or  not,  ex- 
hibited not  the  least  signs  of  fear  or  emotion, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  hummed  the  burthen  of 
a  flash  song,  much  to  the  terror  and  disgust 
of  his  companion. 

The  way  was  now  more  clear,  less  entan- 
gled and  intricate,  and  the  wanderers  were 
enabled  to  proceed  with  comparative  ease, 
although  the  prospect  before  them  was  still 
anything  but  a  cheerful  one,  and  Beaufort 
frequently  paused  and  trembled,  as  he  ima- 
gined he  heard  the  murmuring  of  voices  in 
the  pauses  of  the  wind,  and  saw  human 
forms  lurking  stealthily  about  in  the  obscurity 
before  them. 

Every  time  he  did  so,  he  was  sure  to  meet 
with  a  volley  of  oaths  from  the  impatient 
Sam  Filcher,  who  continued  to  mock  his 
fears,  and  to  taunt  him  with  his  cowardice, 
and  which  the  unhappy  Beaufort  was  com- 
pelled to  endure  with  the  best  grace  he  could, 
for  he  knew  well  that  any  retort  he  might 
make  would  only  provoke  fresh  annoyance 
and  abuse. 

"  Blest  if  yer  arn't  frightened  at  yer  own 
shadder,"  remarked  Sam,  "  an'  there  can't 
be  the  old  trunk  of  a  tree  a  head,  a  stretch- 
ing it's  branches  out  like  a  couple  of  arms, 
but  yer  takes  it  to  be  a  man  or  a  ghost.  I 
never  seed  sich  a  cowardly  feller  in  my  life.'' 

"  And  is  not  this  dismal  place  enough  to 
try  any  one's  courage  ?"  demanded  Beaufort. 

"  No,"  replied  Sam,  contemptuously,  "  un- 
less it  'appens  to  be  sich  another  preshus 
old  'oman  as  yerself.  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  make  nuffin  of  yer_  I  can  see.  Yer  needn't 
fear  that  yer  vill  meet  vith  any  von  in  this 
here  vood  but  poor  devils  like  ourselves 
whom  accident  compels  to  enter  it.  Besides 
it's  light  enuff  now  to  see  our  vay,  an  ve  can 
get  on  like  von  o'clock.  Kim  along,  cap- 
tain, ve  shall  be  all  right  enuff  by-an-by." 

Beaufort  did  endeavour  to  arouse  himself, 
for  he  found  it  was  no  good  to  give  way  to 
tlie  feelings  which  had  hitherto  agitated  him, 
and  he  followed  Sam  without  saying  another 
word. 

As  Sam  had  said,  too,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  light  now  admitted  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  trees  that  formed 
a  canopy  over  their  heads,  consequently  the 
dreariness  of  the  place  was  in  a  measure 
abated. 

Sam  proceeded  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, stating  that  now  he  could  see  his  way 
a  little  clearer,  he  knew  every  inch  of  the 
ground,  and  that  they  would  soon  find  them- 
selves "  snug  enuff.'' 

"  Ah,"  he  observed,  "  veil  do  I  know  this 
old  vood,  many  a  long  day  ago,  vhen  times 
vos  better  than  they  is  now,  an'  there  vos 
plenty  of  rowdy  to  be  made  vithout  much 
trouble  of  seeking  for  it.    I've  done  some 


b'sness  here  tventy  years  ago,  I  can  tell  yer ; 
many  a  bright  guinea  have  I  nailed,  though 
I'm  sorry  to  say  that  von  or  two  others  have 
been  topped  for  vot  I  did.  That  vos  wery 
hard  for  'em,  poor  fellows,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it,  yer  know." 

Beaufort  shuddered,  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  feeling  of  horror. 

"  And  do  you  not  tremble,  Filcher,"  he 
said,  "  to  be  traversing  the  dismal  scene  of 
some  of  your  former  crimes  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  returned  the  villain,  carelessly, 
"  I'm  not  a  chap  of  that  here  sort  of  kidney, 
an'  yer  ought  to  know  that.  I  only  vishes 
the  times  vos  as  good  now  as  they  vos  then, 
that  vould  be  summat  like,  but  there's  no 
sich  thing  as  a  getting  a  honest  living  now." 

The  reckless  scoundrel  uttered  the  last 
words  in  a  deep  tone  of  sorrow  and  lamenta- 
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tion,  and  evidently  considered  himself  a 
complete  martyr  to  the  hardness  of  the  times. 

Beaufort  viewed  him  with  increased  dis- 
gust, but  Sam  Eilcher  took  no  notice  of  it, 
and  if  he  had  no  doubt  would  have  treated 
it  with  the  utmost  indifference. 

"  I  vonder  how  the  vorthy  hindywidiwals 
at  the  old  house  feels  themselves  now,"  he 
remarked,  after  a  pause ;  "  they've  diskivered 
our  escape,  I  dare  say,  an'  the  body  of  Dick 
Nibbles,  an'  a  rare  vay  they'll  be  in  about  it 
I  shouldn't  vonder.  Veil,  ve've  bested  them 
this  here  round,  an'  no  mistake.*' 

"  We  had  better  not  make  too  sure  of 
that,"  returned  Beaufort,  "  but  be  on  our 
guard  and  act  with  caution,  lest  they  should 
seize  the  opportunity  of  seeking  revenge 
when  we  least  expect  it,  or  are  prepared  to 
meet  it." 
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"Pslm,"  snid  Sam  Filcher,  "there's  no 
fear  of  that  here,  only  yer  alwus  a  gefting 
some  out  of  the  vay  nosbuns  or  other  into 
that  here  preshus  nob  of  yourn.  They're 
too  deep  in  the  mire,  an'  yer  knows  it,  to 
allow  tliem  to  make  any  noise  about  us,  an' 
ve're  right  eniiff,  as  I  said  afore,  if  ve  only 
liacts  vith  caution.'' 

"  That  I'm  prepared  to  do,"  observed  Beau- 
fol't,  "  tor  it  would  be  sheer  madness  to  rush 
headstrong  into  danger.  Is  this  forest  of 
much  fartlier  extent,  Sam  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  latter,  "an'  ve  shall 
scarcely  be  able  to  reach  the  end  of  it,  if  ve 
valks  our  hardest  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
vhich  ve  shant  be  wery  veil  able  to  do  in  sich 
a  place  as  this  here.  Howsonideverj  ve  must 
make  the  best  of  it — it's  not  no  use  a  drop- 
ping down  on  om'  luck  upon  it." 

This  was  tiot  very  eileourfiging  Hews  for 
Beaufort  to  hear,  but  he  stifled  the  expression 
of  his  feelings,  and  agaiii  fdllowed  his  cdm- 
pauion  on  their  way. 

In  spite  of  all  that  Sam  had  said,  however, 
the  termination  of  the  wood,  and  conse- 
quently  their  tedious  journey;  seemed  to  be 
as  remote  as  ever,  and  they  soon  again  be- 
came lost  and  bewildered  in  its  intricate 
mazes,  and  without  any  probability  of  their 
being  able  to  extricate  themselves  foi-  some 
time. 

The  patience  of  Beaufort  was  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  that  of  Sani  Filcher  appeared 
to  be  in  much  about  the  same  condition j  for 
he  gave  utterance  to  a  volley  of  oaths  that 
would  greatly  have  shocked  ears  polite. 

"  Well,"  said  Beaufort,  coming  to  a  sudden 
stand-still,  and  his  companion  doing  the 
same,  "this  is  a  most  agreeable  journey,  I 
must  say,  and  a  very  pleasant  prospect  we 
have  before  us  too.  We  may  as  well  niake 
up  our  minds  to  stop  here  for  the  night,  for 
we  seem  to  be  as  far  off  getting  to  the  end 
of  this  confounded  wood  as  we  were  the  first 
moment  we  entered  it." 

"  Damn  it,"  said  Filcher,  "  vot  must  I 
have  been  about?  Blessed  if  I  arn't  mis- 
taken the  vay,  an'  knows  no  more  vhich  vay 
to  turn  than  a  preshus  babby." 

"  t  thought  you  said  when  we  came  to  the 
more  open  part  of  the  wood  that  you  knew 
every  inch  of  the  ground?"  observed  Beau- 
fort. 

"  So  I  did,"  returned  Sam,  "  but  I've  made 
a  mistake  somehow  or  t'other,  an'  now  I 
feels  myself  all  in  a  fog-like.  It's  all  yer 
fault." 

"  How  so?" 

"  Vhy  yer  vould  keep  on  bothering  an'  be- 
wildering my  preshus  brain  vith  yer  idle 
fears  an'  yer  nonsense ;  the  konsekense  is 
that  yer  put  me  out  of  my  reck'ning,  an' 
made  me  commit  this  here  blunder," 

"  Of  course,  I  must  always  have  to  bear 


the   blame  for  everything,"   said   Beauforl:, 
sullenly. 

"  Sartinly,"  replied  BaLn,  "  because  yer  de- 
sarves  it.  A  pretty  Uiess  i&  air  now  in,  an' 
no  niistako." 

"  What  is  to  be  done?''  interrogated  Beau- 
fort." 

"  Hov/  the  devil  do  I  know?''  replied 
Sam. 

"  Must  we  remain  here  all  night?*' 

"I  s'pose  so.  I  sees  uuffin  else;  so  ve 
may  as  veil  make  up  our  minds  to  it  at 
voijce.  The  further  ve  goes,  the  vorse  off 
ve  seerhs  to  be.  Veil,  vot's  the  odds  so  long 
as  ye're  happy?  I  think  I  shall  take  up  my 
lodging  under  this  here  tree  till  daylight.' 

"Nonsense,"  remarked  Beatifort,  "we 
must  endeavour  to  persevere.  Try  to  recol* 
hct."^ 

"  It's  all  wery  fine  to  say  that  here,"  re- 
turned Sam  Filcher,  "  but  who's  to  do  it,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  Blessed  if  I  arn't 
kevite  puzzled.  Who'd  have  thought  now 
that  I  could  ever  have  got  rhyself  into  sicli 
a  pieshils  mess.  Veil,  I  never,  I  gay,  cap- 
tain, this  here  ain't  a  unlikely  spot  for  theiu 
here  ghostes  an'  hobbeigoborlins  to  cut 
their  capers  in,  as  ye're  alwus  a  fancying, 
eh?", 

"Hold  yer  infernal  ton'giio"  said  Beaufort, 
with  a  look  of  terror,  "  I  am  in  no  humour 
for  your  coarse  and  ignorant  jokes." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  laughed  the  hardened  and 
reckless  ruffian,  "  vot  a  nim  feller  yer  air  to 
vbt  i  am,  to  be  sure." 

"Brutal  scoundrel  as  you  now  are,  you 
will  one  day  be  brought  to  ^our  senses  or  I 
ahl  much  mistaken,"  said  Beaufort,  "  and 
that  much  sooner  than  you  seem  to  expect." 

"  Veil,  be  it  so,"  returned  Sam,  "  a  cove 
can't  expect  to  carry  on  the  game  for  ever, 
Howsomdever,  yer  von't  find  me  drop  down 
upon  my  luck  though,  vhenever  my  time 
comes,  an'  no  mistake  about  that.  Veil, 
s'pose  ve  has  another  try  to  get  out  of  this 
here  confounded  puzzle,  since  yer  don't  seeui 
hinclined  to  take  up  yer  lodgiug  here.  Come 
along,  captain,  though  blessed  if  I  knows 
vhich  vay  to  go  not  no  more  nor  a  child ; 
an'  it's  so  preshus  dark.  Keep  close  to  me 
ag'in,  or  ve're  safe  to  lose  von  another,  an 
vot  a  terrible  job  that'd  be." 

Beaufort  thought  very  differently,  for  no- 
thing would  have  been  a  greater  relief  to 
him,  or  afforded  him  more  infinite  satisfac- 
tion, than  to  have  been  able  to  separate  him- 
self from  his  guilty  associate,  and  never  to 
have  beheld  him  again.  But,  of  course,  he 
was  wise  enough  not  to  reveal  his  thoughts 
to  Filcher,  knowiug  the  reply  he  should  be 
sure  to  receive  from  him,  and  suffering  him 
to  again  grasp  his  arm,  they  forced  their  way 
through  the  thicket  as  well  as  they  could; 
but  without  being  able  to  make  but  very  littla 
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jn'ogress,  and  it  was  again  so  dark  that  they 
could  only  see  for  the  shortest  jjossible  dis- 
tance before  them. 

"  It's  not  no  use  for  a  gemman  to  put  on 
his  best  toggs  to  travel  through  sich  a  place 
as  this  here,"  remarked  the  facetious  Sam; 
my  wardrobe  has  suffered  vofully,  an'  I  shall 
hardly  be  fit  to  make  my  appearance  in 
'spectable  or  fash'nable  s'ciety  till  I've  chang- 
ed my  pers'nal  appearance.  How  d'yer  feel, 
captain  ?" 

"  Why  do  yoii  ask  the  question,"  replied 
Beaufort,  sullenly,  "unless  it's  in  mockery? 
This  cursed  place  will  drive  me  mad,  and  it 
seems  as  if  we  should  never  be  able  to  make 
our  escape  from  it." 

"Veil,'  observed  Sam,  "ve  may  as  veil 
take  it  coolly,  for  grumbling  von't  not  mend 
the  matter." 

"  Hark,"  said  Beaufort. 

"Votnow?"  demanded  liis  companion. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  dista-nt  thunder." 

"That  here's  not  at  all  unlikely,"  observed 
Sam,  "  an'  vot's  the  konsekens  ?  Ve  only 
vants  a  rattling  storm  to  render  our  pleasures 
complete.  There  it  is  ag'in,  that  here  vos 
thunder  an'  not  no  mistake." 

A  vivid  fiash  of  lightning  darted  in  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  deafening  peal  of  thunder 
that  reverberated  above,  and  seemed  even  to 
shake  the  very  earth  to  its  centre,  and  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  storm  would  soon  rage 
with  terrific  violence. 

Beaufort  had  never  felt  more  truly  wretch- 
ed and  despairing,  but  it  made  not  the 
slightest  impression  upon  the  incorrigible 
Sam  Filcher,  who  rather  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
misery  of  the  scene — probably  because  it  so 
tortured  and  alarmed  his  companion — if  any- 
thing. 

"That  here  vos  a  bit  of  a  rattler,  sure 
enufty  said  Sam ;  "  ve  shall  have  it  nicely 
presently.     Here  it  comes.'' 

The  rain  now  descended  in  torrents,  and 
not  even  the  thickly  interwoven  branches 
could  shelter  tlie  wretched,  benighted  tra- 
vellers from  its  fury,  and  the  flashing  light- 
ning and  roaring  thunder  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession was  awful  in  the  extreme^ 

"  What  a  wretched  situation  is  this  to  be 
placed  in,''  said  Beaufort,  shuddering,  and 
unable  to  withold  the  expression  of  his  feel- 
ings, although  he  was  very  well  aware  that 
they  would  meet  with  nothing  but  deiision 
from  Filcher;  " it  is  enough  to  exhaust  the 
patience  of  any  one." 

"  Veil,  it's  not  von  of  the  pleasantest  of 
nights,  I  must  own,"  returned  Sam. 

"And  it's  all  owing  to  your  cursed  folly 
and  obstinacy  that  we  are  now  exposed  to  it, 
I'm  certain,"  returned  Beaufort. 

"  How  so?"  demanded  JTilcher,  sternly. 

"  Had  you  taken  one  of  the  two  roads  at 


the  end  of  the  lane,  instead  of  persisting  in 
entering  this  wood,  we  should  no  doubt  liavc 
arrived  at  a  place  of  shelter  long  before 
this,"  replied  Beaufort. 

"  I  dare  say  ve  should,''  returned  Sam, 
ii'onically ;  *'  but  sich  a  von  as  mightn't  have 
suited  yer  fancy  exactly." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  interrogated  Beau- 
fort. 

"Vhy,"  answered  Sam,  "ve  might  have 
found  ourselves  in  quod,  an'  no  mistake, 
specially  if  ve'd  happened  to  have  come 
across  them  here  couple  of  traps  vot  ve  seed 
in  the  lane.  Leave  me  alone,  1  knowed  vot 
I  vos  about,  but  there's  no  sich  thing  as 
pleasing  of  yer,  not  no  how.  Come,  rouse 
yerself,  captain,  an'  bear  yer  misfortins  like 
a  man;  it's  a  no  use  of  being  down-heaited 
about  it.  Ve'll  get  over  all  our  difficulties 
by-an'-bye,  never  fear." 

Beaufort  could  by  no  means  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  Filcher's  observations,  but  he 
knew  it  was  no  use  arguing  the  jjoint  with 
him ;  he  therefore  returned  no  answer,  and 
they  again  endeavoured  to  force  their  way 
through  the  thicket,  and  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  difficulties  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  which  appeared  to  in- 
crease every  moment  and  to  be  insurmount- 
able. 


CHAPTER  CXLVII. 
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Fresh  obstacles,  however,  to  their  jirogress 
seemed  to  present  themselves  every  moment, 
and  elicited  from  Sam  Filcher — who,  not- 
withstanding all  his  affected  indifference, 
now  appeared  in  his  turn  to  lose  his  patience 
— the  most  terrible  oaths  and  execrations, 
the  utterance  of  which,  however,  seemed  to 
afford  his  mind  some  relief. 

Beaufort  abandoned  himself  completely  to 
despair,  and  ire  felt  almost  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  the  extraordinary  exertions  he 
had  undevgone. 

The  war  of  elements  continued  to  rage 
with  unabated  fury,  and  a  more  fearful  tem- 
pest, or  more  destructive  in  its  consequences 
had  not  been  known  for  many  years. 

Stout  trees  that  had  stood  for  ages,  were 
struck  by  the  lightning,  split  assunder,  and 
levelled  with  the  dust,  and  the  danger  of  the 
guilty  men's  situation  increased  every  in- 
stant, while  their  chances  of  deliverence 
seemed  as  remote  as  ever. 

The  roaring  of  the  thunder  was  awful  to 
hear,  and  even  the  hardened  Sam  Filcher, 
who  boasted  that  nothing  whatever  could 
daunt  his  courageous  spirit,  could  not  help 
shudderiug  at  times,  aud  as  the  lightning 
fiashcd  at  intervals  uDon  his  forbidding  fea- 
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tures,  it  might  have  been  seen,  and  Beaufort 
did  observe  it,  that  they  were  ghastly  pale, 
and  distorted  by  evident  fear. 

He  had  endeavoured — after  his  usual 
fashion- — to  hum  a  flash  song,  in  order  to 
convince  his  companion  of  his  perfect  cool- 
ness and  firmness,  but  he  stopped  abruptly 
and  became  silent,  and  apparently  lost  in 
thoughts  of  no  very  agreeable  description, 
with  the  exception,  when  at  intervals,  he 
muttered  an  oath  between  his  teeth. 

He,  however,  continued  his  hold  of  Beau- 
fort's arm,  and  forced  him  along  through  the 
fresh  obstacles  that  arose  to  impede  their 
progress  at  every  step. 

The  drenching  rain — which,  as  has  been 
before  stated,  the  thick  foliage  that  formed  a 
canopy  above  their  heads  could  not  shelter 
them  from — served  to  increase  their  misery, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  were  soon  in. 
as  deplorable  a  situation  as  could  well  be 
imagined,  and  very  ill  able  to  contend  with 
the  difficulties  by  which  they  were  encom- 
passed. 

"  It  is  no  use  struggling,"  said  Beaufort, 
in  a  voice  of  despair,  "  we  appear  to  become 
more  and  more  involved  in  the  mazes  of  this 
forest  every  minute,  instead  of  extricating 
ourselves  from  them,  and  I  have  already  en- 
dured so  much  from  the  great  exertions  I 
have  undergone,  that  I  am  quite  exhausted. 
I  do  not  think  it  possible,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  whatever  they  may,  to  proceed 
much  farther." 

"  Oh,  gammon,"  returned  Sam,  endeavour- 
ing to  re-assume  his  usual  manner,  though 
it  was  with  a  very  bad  grace  that  be  did  so, 
"  yer  mustn't  give  in,  in  that  here  vay.  Never 
say  dead,  till  yer  air  dead,  captain ;  ve  shall 
get  over  this  here  b'sness  presently,  I'll  var- 
rant.  As  for  this  here  storm,  I  didn't  relish 
it  much  at  fust,  I  can  tell  yer,  but  I'm  a 
getting  used  to  it  now,  so  I  doesn't  mind  it. 
Cheer  up,  my  flower,  there's  vorserer  mis- 
fortins  than  this  here  at  sea." 

"  You  talk  to  me  in  vain,  Filcher,"  replied 
Beaufort,  "  for  I  heed  not  what  you  say. 
This  pretended  courage  will  not  deceive  me. 
Even  now  your  guilty  breast  is  filled  with 
terror  ;  I  marked  it  in  the  ghastly  expression- 
of  your  countenance  in  the  glare  of  the  light- 
ning just  now." 

"  It's  a  lie  1 ''  retorted  the  ruffian,  fiercely  ;, 
"  mind  vot  yer  say,  D'yer  take  me  for  sich 
a  drivelling,  snivelling  thing  as  yerself  ?" 

'*  I  believe  you  to  feel  as  much  alarm  as 
myself  at  present,"  replied  Beaufort;  "but 
this  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  argue  that 
point,  especially  under  such  fearful  circum- 
stances." 

"  Then  ve  may  as  veil  drop  the  subject," 
said  Sam,  with  a  significant  loook,  "  for  ve 
might  get  to  quarrelling  if  ve  says  any  more 
about  it.     Come,  let's  make  another  attempt, 


an'  ve  shall  succeed  at  last,  captain,  I'll  be 
bound" 

"  It  seems  to  be  entirely  -hopeless,"  ob- 
served Beaufort,  "  the  storm  increases  rather 
than  abating ;  how  awful  is  the  thunder's 
roar  and  the  lightning's  vivid  flash." 

"Hollo,  captain,  cut  it,  vill  yer?"  said 
Sam,  •'  ye're  getting  too  sentymintel.  It's  a 
storm  though,  an'  no  mistake.  My  eyes, 
there  vos  a  flash." 

"  Forbear,  Sam,"  remonstrated  Beaufort, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  shocked  at  the  levity  of 
his  manner,  '*  how  can  you  talk  thus  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  scene  of  horror?" 

"  There,  no  preaching,"  returned  Filcher, 
in  a  somewhat  more  subdued  tone,  "p'raps 
I  vos  a  little  too  fast  in  vot  I  said,  but  I 
meant  no  harm.  Come,  ve  can't  hexpect 
never  to  get  over  this  here  trouble  if  ve 
stands  here  pattering.  There,  the  vay  is  a 
little  more  clear  afore  us  now,  an'  ve  shall 
soon  get  ourselves  a  little  to  rights  if  it  only 
coutinnys." 

"  Have  you  no?v  any  better  idea  of  the 
way  we  are  going,  and  any  more  knowledge 
of  the  place  ?"  inquired  Beaufort,  eagerly. 

"  Vhy,  I  think  I  have,"  answered  hia  com- 
panion, "  but  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  yer  more 
about  it  presently,  I  dare  say.  ,  But  as  I've 
said  afore,  I  ought  to  know  every  inch  of 
ground  in  this  here  wood,  for  many's  the  fust 
rate  job  as  I've  had  in  it,  although  that  here 
is  many  years  ago,  an'  I've  not  entered  it 
since  till  now.  Damn  it,  I  can't  think  how  I 
could  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  lose  myself 
in  this  here  manner,  but  it  vos  all  owing  to 
the  darkness  I  s'pose.  Let's  make  the  best 
of  it,  though,  captain,  an  proceed  vhile  ve 
can  do  so  vithout  so  much  difficulty.  It 
doesn't  seem  so  dull  an'  thick  before  us  now, 
an'  vithout  ve've  vandered  a  great  deal  out 
of  our  vay,  ve  must  get  to  the  end  of  this 
here  precious  forest  afore  long." 

Beaufort  looked  anxiously  before  him,  and 
as  the  prospect,  as  Sam  Filcher  had  said, 
was  far  less  gloomy  and  more  open  than-  it 
had  hitherto  been,  he  felt  his  hopes  some- 
what revived,  and  endeavoured  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Sam,  to  drag  on  the  difficult  and 
miserable  way  as  well  as  he  could. 

But  the  furious  raging  of  the  storm,  under 
any  circumstances,  was  sufficient  to  daunt 
the  courage  of  any  one  who  might  be  expos- 
ed to  it,  and  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
Filcher  and  Beaufort  had  made  their  essape 
from  the  thieves  haunt,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary and  unexpected  fatigue  they  had  had 
to  encounter  on  their  dreary  joarney  was 
quite  enough  to  exhaust  them  and  to  tire 
their  patience,  and  to  give  them-  but  little 
strength  to  withstand  the  raging  elements. 

They  were  both  in  a  most  miserable  plight, 
and  Sam  Filcher  no  longer  sought  to  assume 
a  courage  and    indifi'erence  he  did  not  in 
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reality  feel,  but  his  looks  showed  that  he  was 
as  anxious  to  meet  with  a  place  of  shelter, 
and  arrive  at  the  termination  of  this  unplea- 
sant night's  adventure  as  his  unhapjDy  com- 
panion. 

They  proceeded  to  some  distance  in  silence, 
and  with  much  difficulty  for  their  limbs  were 
weary,  and  they  suffered  a  double  disad- 
vantage from  the  weight  of  their  wet  clothes, 
which  clung  to  their  limbs,  and,  of  course, 
greatly  impeded  their  progress. 

As  they,  however,  thus  slowly  advanced, 
tlTe  aspect  of  the  wood  improved,  and  be- 
coming less  and  less  entangled,  they  were 
enabled  to  pursue  their  way  with  compara- 
tive ease. 

Something  like  a  footpath  might  also  be 
traced  into  which  they  immediately  struck, 
with  something  like  a  degree  of  renewed 
hope. 

"  This  is  lucky  at  last,"  said  Sam  Filcher, 
in  tones  of  satisfaction,  "  I  think  ve  are  on 
the  right  trackmow.  If  I  mistake  not  this 
here  pathvay  vill  lead  us  direct,  an'  in  not 
no  time  at  all,  to  the  borders  of  the  vood, 
an'  then  ve  may  soon  expect  to  reach  some 
place  of  shelter." 

"I  only  hope  that  your  expectations  may 
not  be  disappointed,"  said  Beaufort,  "  for  I'm 
heartily  tired  of  this.  But  then  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  for  it  must  be  full  three  hours 
past  midnight,  will  leave  us  not  much  chance 
of  obtaining  the  accommodation  of  which 
we  stand  so  much  in  need." 

"  But  I  tell  yer  ve  vill,"  replied  Sam,  posi- 
tively, and  rather  impatiently,  "  only  let  us 
get  half  a  chance,  an'  vot's  to  perwent  us 
obtaining  all  we  ax  for?" 

"  We  must  be  cautious  how  and  where  we 
apply,''  observed  Beaufort,  "  for  our  appear- 
ance is  not  altogether  prepossessing,  espe- 
cially after  this  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
might  excite  suspicion." 

"  Psha,"  exclaimed  Sam,  "  ye're  alwus  a 
fancying  an'  fearing  summat.  Only  hact 
vitii  caution  yerself,  d'yer  hear,  an'  leave  the 
rest  to  me.  If  yer  interferes  yer'll  make  a 
mess  of  it;  I  knows  how  to  play  my  cards, 
let  the  game  be  votever  it  may,  trust  me,  an' 
no  von  better,  so  yer  needn't  alarm  yerself 
about  that  here.  AH  as  yer've  got  to  do  is 
to  do  as  I  do." 

"  Be  it  so,''  said  Beaufort,  appearing  satis- 
fied, though  in  reality  he  was  far  from  being 
so,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 

The  tempest  had  at  length  somewhat 
abated  in  violence,  though  the  rain  still  de- 
scended pretty  heavily,  and  the  lightning 
flashed,  and  the  thunder  murmured  in  the 
distance  at  intervals 

Sam  and  Beaufort  continued  on  their  way, 
pursuing  the  pathway  they  had  chosen,  and 
almost  worn  out  with  fatigue,  but  in  spite  of 
which  the  former,  as  the  prospect  of  speedy 


deliverence  every  moment  became  more  ap- 
parent, feeling  his  spirits  revive,  indulged 
himself  in  a  little  lively  whistle,  which,  how- 
ever, to  the  ears  of  Beaufort  sounded  re- 
markably doleful  and  out  of  place. 

After  walking  for  about  another  quarter 
of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  storm 
had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  dark  and  pon- 
derous clouds  having  dispersed,  it  had  be- 
come much  more  light  and  cheerful,  the 
two  fugitives  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
forest,  and  then  found  themselves  in  au 
open  part  of  the  country,  but  still  as  far  as 
their  eyes  could  trace,  without  the  least 
signs  of  a  human  habitation,  so  that  the 
courage  of  Beaufort,  who  was  now  quite 
faint  and  weary,  and  long  since  drenched  to 
the  skin,  again  failed  him. 

"  Our  prospect  of  a  shelter  seems  as  far  off 
as  ever,  Filcher,"  he  remarked. 

"  Not  it,"  replied  Sam  ;  "  don't  yer  go  for 
to  drop  down  upon  yer  luck  all  at  vonce ; 
yer  ought  to  feel  satisfied  now  that  ve've  got 
through  that  here  damned  dreary  forest,  an' 
that  the  storm's  nearly  over.  Ve  shall  be 
housed  in  not  no  time  at  all,  take  my  vord 
for  it.'' 

•'  There  are  not  any  signs  of  that,"  re- 
turned Beaufort,  "  at  least  as  far  as  my  eyes 
can  trace." 

"Ain't  there?" 

"  No;  there  is  nothing  but  fields  and  hills 
before  us." 

"  Say  yer  know  nuffin  about  it,"  said  Sam, 
"  an'  don't  yer  begin  to  grow  impatient.  I 
remember  this  here  part  of  the  town  perfictly, 
as  though  it  vos  only  yesterday  since  I  tra- 
velled through  it." 

"  And  what  then  ?"  demanded  Beaufort, 
eagerly. 

'•  Vot  then,"  repeated  Sam,  "  vhy  this  here. 
If  I  recollects  right,  at  the  back  of  them 
here  hills  is  a  snug  little  willage,  vith  a  com- 
fortable old  tavern,  at  least  there  vos  some 
twenty  years  ago,  an'  it's  wery  strange  to  me 
if  ve  can't  get  accommodated  there." 

"  What,  at  this  hour  ?" 

"Yes,  ve  must  vake  'em  up;  yer  never 
knowed  a  true  Yorkshiremau  refuse  shelter 
an'  refreshment  to  poor  benighted  trav'lers 
at  any  hour.'' 

"  There  is  nothing  in  our  appearance  to 
recommend  us  to  their  kindness  and  hospi 
tality,"  remarked  Beaufort. 

"  There  I  jist  begs  to  differ  from  yer,"  re- 
turned Sam,  "  for  I'm  sure  ve  looks  misera- 
able  enuff," 

Of  course  Beaufort  could  not  deny  the 
truth  of  this,  and  he  said  no  more,  but  re- 
solved to  leave  himself  entirely  to  the. guid- 
ance of  Sam,  though  he  could  not  help  hav- 
ing his  doubts  and  misgivings  upon  the 
subject,  especially  as  so  many  years  had 
elapsed  since  Filcher  had  before  travelled  in 
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that  part  of  the  couutry,  and  so  many 
chfinges  often  take  place  iu  the  lapse  of  time. 

However,  as  he  had  said,  he  heartily  hoped 
that  his  companion  would  not  be  disappoint- 
ed in  his  expectations,  as  he  had  never  felt 
more  completely  tired  and  wretched  before, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  must  drop  on 
the  road  if  he  had  to  proceed  much  farther." 

Sam  having  stopped  a  minute  or  two  and 
gazed  anxiously  and  narrowly  around  him, 
in  order  to  endeavour  to  recal  to  his  memory 
more  particularly  the  place,  struck  off  into 
a  narrow  roadway,  scarcely  wide  enough  for 
two  persons  to  walk  abreast,  a  little  to  the 
riglit,  and  which  was  somewhat  overshadow- 
ed by  lofty  trees  that  grew  on  either  side  of 
it,  and  Beaufort,  of  course,  followed. 

"  Whither  will  this  road  lead  us  to  ?"  asked 
the  latter. 

"  Vhy  to  the  back  of  those  here  hills  yon» 
der,"  answered  Filcher,  "  an'  then  ve  shall 
come  upon  the  willage  I've  been  a  speaking 
on  directly.  Cheer  np,  captain,  for  ve  shall 
soon  be  in  comfortable  kevarters  arter  all 
the  troubles  ve've  undergone,  I'll  varrant." 

Beaufort  hoped  so,  and  they  proceeded 
along  the  road  as  fast  as  they  could. 

But  they  had  not  gone  far,  when  they 
were  startled  and  alarmed  by  the  hasty  tramp 
of  horses  coming  from  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  going,  and  they  suddenly  stopped, 
while  Beaufort  could  not  conceal  the  fears 
that  immediately  assailed  him. 

"  Hollo,"  observed  Sam,  looking  anxious- 
ly along  the  road,  "  vot's  up  now  ?  Let's 
stand  aside  here  in  the  shade  for  a  minute, 
an'  try  to  see  who's  coming." 

They  did  so,  and  the  sounds  approached 
nearer, 

"  Some  danger  may  threaten  us,"  remarked 
Beaufort,  "  and  we'd  better  lose  no  time  in 
trying  to  avoid  if' 

"  Hold  hard,"  said  Sam,  with  a  look  of 
iJ6Titempt,  "  don't  frighten  yerself  to  death 
without  a  cause.  Tiie  horsemen  are  some 
distance  off  yet,  an'  ve've  plenty  of  time  to 
hide  ourselves  till  they've  passed." 

Beaufort  did  not  much  fancy  this  delay, 
but  he  knew  it  would  be  no  use  raising  any 
objection,  and  he  therefore  said  nothing 
about  it. 

Soon  after  a  couple  of  horsemen  appeared 
in  sight,  and  having,  as  it  seemed,  increased 
tlieir  speed,  Sam  hastily  made  his  way 
through  an  opening  in  the  hedge  near  which 
they  were  standing,  and  Beaufort  promptly 
followed  him. 

Behind  this  hedge  they  could,  of  course, 
safely  conceal  themselves,  at  the  same  time 
they  could  observe  the  persons  as  they  passed 
them..  They  weie  not  kept  long  in  suspense 
-—the  men  quickly  approached,  and  they  im- 
mediately recognised  in  them  the  two  horse- 
patrols  whom  they  had  seen  before. 


Not  a  word  was  exchanged  between  them 
as  they  passed,  and  they  were  quickly  hidden 
from  the  sight  iu  the  distance,  and  Sam  and 
Beaufort  quickly  returned  from  the  place  of 
their  concealment,  the  latter  much  relieved 
that  the  danger  he  had  apprehended  was 
over. 

"  So  much  for  that  here  adwenture,"  re- 
marked Sam,  "  ve  didn't  hespect  to  see  these 
traps  ag'in  so  soon,  an'  p'raps  it's  kevite  as 
veil  as  they  didn't  see  us." 

"  Our  looks  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
betrayed  us  had  they  done  so,"  said  Beau- 
fort. 

"  Yourn  might,"  returned  Sam,  "  for  yer 
alwus  a  fright'ning  yerself  to  death,  an'  air 
afeared  to  look  anybody  in  the  face." 

"  And  have  I  not  good  cause  to  be  so  ?" 
interrogated  Beaufort,  "  and  how  much  more 
reason  have  you  to  fear  to  meet  the  gaze  of 
any  one  after  the  many  frightful  crimes  you 
have  so  wantonly  and  brutally  committed." 

"  No  more  of  that  here  if  yer  please,"  said 
Sam,  angrily,  "  am  I  alwus  to 'be  pestered  by 
yer  clinging  that  here  in  my  ears  ?  Veil,  it 
seems  that  if  them  here  traps  vos  arter  any 
infortinate  devil,  they've  missed  him,vithout 
they've  caged  him.  But  come  along,  cap- 
tain, the  coast  is  clear  ag'in,  so  ve'd  better 
make  the  best  use  of  our  time.  I  never  felt 
so  tired  in  all  my  blessed  life,  an'  vhen  I 
vonce  get  to  sleep,  I  don't  think  that  J.  shall 
ever  vake  ag'in." 

Sam  having  again  glanced  along  the  road, 
as  well  as  the  dim  light  would  permit  him, 
to  be  certain  that  there  vi^as  no  one  else  to 
observe  them,  they  again  proceeded  on  their 
way. 

Having  traversed  the  road  some  distance 
further,  an  abrupt  turning  or  angle  brought 
them  suddenly  round  to  the  back  of  one  of 
the  hills,  and  here  Sam  stopped  and  looked 
eagerly  forward,  and  Beaufort  followed  his 
example,  but  the  scene  which  presented  it- 
self to  their  observation  was  not  one  which 
was  calculated  to  alTord  either  of  them  much 
gratification,  and  evidently  caused  Sam  much 
astonishment  and  disappointment. 

There  were  the  dark  outlines  of  what  had 
p>robably  once  been  the  village  which  Sam 
had  mentioned,  and  where  he  had  expected 
so  confidently  that  they  would  have  obtained 
the  acconimodation  they  wanted;  but  it  was 
now  an  heterogenous  mass  of  blackened 
ruins,  and  appeared  to  have  been  so  for 
some  time,  no  doubt  caused  by  some  fearful 
catastrophe. 

They  approached  nearer  the  dismal  spot, 
and  viewed  it  more  narrowly,  and  then  it 
appeared  quite  evident  to  them  that  the  de- 
struction before  them  had  been  caused  by 
some  Irightlul  conflagration,  probably  several 
years  before,  but  why  the  place  had  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  rtiins,  it  was  impossible 
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to  form  the  slightest  conjecture.  SaniFilcher 
stared  again  and  again,  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  believe  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  scratch- 
ed his  head,  gave  a  sho'it  whistle,  and  then 
ejaculated — 

"  My  preshus  eyes,  captain,  here's  a  go  ! 
The  poor  old  willage,  vhere  me  an'  my  pals 
have  passed  many  a  'appy  hour,  arter  a  slice 
of  luck  in  the  forest.  Who'd  ever  have 
thought  it  now  ?  here  it  is  now  nuffin  but  a 
great  heap  of  rubbish.  Veil,  I  am  disap- 
pointed, an'  not  no  mistake." 

"  This  is  a  very  pretty  thing,"  said  Beau- 
fort, with  a  half  muttered  oath,  "very  plea- 
sant, especially  in  the  condition  we  are  now. 
I  thought  you  were  rather  too  sanguine  in 
your  expectations.  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?" 

"I  don't. know." 

"  I'm  quite  exhausted,"  said  Beaufoet, 
seating  himself  on  a  heap  of  the  ruins,  "  and 
really  think  I  shall  die  if  I  don't  get  some 
rest." 

"  Veil,  an'  how  d'yer  think  as  I  am?"  re- 
turned Sam,  in  surly  tones,  and  following 
Bjeaufort's  example ;  "  yer  thiuks  as  I  can 
Stan'  anything,  I  s'pose." 

"  How  far  is  the  next  village  or  town  from 
here  ?"  asked  Beaufovt, 

"  Only  seven  or  eight  miles,  I  b'lieve ;"  re- 
plied Sam. 

"Damnation!"  exclaimed  Beaufort,  un- 
able any  longer  to  restrain  the  expression  of 
his  feelings  5  "  then  must  we  remain  here  ?" 

"I  s'pose  so,"  returned  Sam,  coolly,  '•  1 
s'pose  so,  as  it  seems  nayther  on  us  can't 
valk  not  no  further.  Veil,  it  can't  be  helped, 
an'  vot's  the  use  of  a  making  yer  preshus 
life  miserable.  Ve  must  make  the  best  on 
it,  that's  all,  captain." 

With  these  words  Sam  gave  another  short 
lively  whistle  by  way  of  a  symphony,  and 
then  burst  forth  into  one  of  his  immensely 
favourite  and  popular  flash  ditties,  much  to 
the  a)inoyance  of  Beaufort. 

"  Sam,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  tone  of  angry 
impatience,  "you  seem  determined  to  make 
a  fool  of  yourself.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
singing,  1  should  think." 

"An' votthe  devil's  the  use  of  crying?" 
was  the  rejoinder,  "  that  von't  not  mend  the 
matter.  Yer  sich  a  von  to  drop  down  upon 
yer  luck  'bout  trifles,  captain ;  I'm  'shamed 
on  yer." 

"  This  is  no  trifling  dilemma  to  be  placed 
in,  Filcher,"  said  his  unhappy  companion, 
"  and  I  am  certain  you  do  not  view  it  as 
such,  although  you  affect  to  do  so.  We  can- 
not remain  here  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
without  the  means  of  snatching  an  hour  or 
two's  rest  which  we  so  much  require." 

"But  ve  must,"  replied  Sam,  "yer  talk 
like  a  fool ;  how  can  ve  help  ourselves  since 
ve  can't  valk  not  no  further?" 

Beaufort  again  muttered  a  curse. 


"  There,"  observed  Filcher,  "  it's  not  no 
use  of  svearing  about  it.  So  it  is,  an'  ve 
must  put  up  vith  it.  Ah,  there's  the  ruins 
of  the  snug  old  inn,  vhere  I've  taken  many 
a  good  glass  of  grog,  an'  blowed  my  veed 
tventy  years  ago.  Hovv  comfortable  ve 
should  now  have  been,  had  it  been  still 
standing.  It's  kevite  moUoncholy  to  think 
of  it." 

"  This  is  trifling  and  a  waste  of  time," 
said  Beaufort,  impatiently;  "cannot  you 
suggest  anything  in  this  emergency,  Sam  ?" 

"  No,  not  nuffin,"  answered  the  latter, 
"  any  more  than  that  ve  might  move  nearer 
to  the  high  road,  p'raps  a  vaggon  vould  be 
coming  along  presently,  in  vhich  ve  might 
get  a  lift,^an'  there  ve  could  take  a  comfort- 
able snooze  for  an  hour  or  two.  There,  vot 
think  yer  of  that  here  hidea,  captain,  eh  ?" 

"  I  don't  approve  of  it,"  answered  Beau- 
fort, "  for  it  might  be  fraught  with  danger." 

"  There  yer  air  ag'in.  Alwus  a  raising  of 
some  hobjeckshuns,  arter  axing  my  hadwice. 
There's  not  no  pleasing  of  yer,  not  no  how  ; 
so  I  give  it  up  for  a  bad  job.  Yer  fears  air 
alwus  a  filling  that  here  preshus  brain  of 
yourn  with  some  nonsense  or  t'other." 

"  It  would  be  madness  to  rush  headlong 
into  danger," 

"  In  course  it  vould." 

"  Well  then  it  is  necessary  to  act  with 
caution,  especially  in  the  peculiar  and  criti- 
;cal  situation  in  which  we  are  at  present 
placed." 

"  In  course  it  is." 

"  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  I  tell  yer  ag'in,''  replied  Sam,  "  that  that 
here's  jist  the  wery  thing  as  I  wants  to  know, 
but  vhen  I  throws  out  a  hint,  yer  'mediately 
rejects  it,  so  I  may  as  veil  not  say  nuffin. 
Tins  here  rubbish  von't  form  a  Vv'ery  soft  bed 
or  piller,  howsomdever,  I  shall  try  a  pitch, 
an'  I  shouldn't  at  all  vonder  but  I  might  get 
a  hour  or  two's  doze.  Yer  can  do  as  yer  like 
— here  goes." 

As  Sam  thus  spoke,  he  was  about  to  stretch 
his  weary  limbs  upon  the  hard  rubbish  as 
contentedly  as  if  it  had  been  a  bed  of  down, 
when  Beaufort  seized  his  arm  with  a  look  of 
alarm  and  prevented  him. 

"  Filcher,"  he  observed,  "  this  is  complete 
nonsense,  we  must  find  someplace  to  coucea][ 
ourselves  from  the  observation  of  any  person 
that  may  be  passing." 

"  Ve  shall  be  puzzled  to  do  that  here,  I 
rayther  think,"  returned  Sam  Filcher,  care- 
lessly, "  though  I  should  be  wery  happy  if  ve 
could." 

"  Had  we  not  better  take  a  closer  survey 
of  these  ruins?"  suggested  Beaufort,  "we 
might  at  least  find  some  place  which  would 
afford  us  a  partial  shelter." 

"  Veil,"  answered  Sum,  approvingly,  "  that 
is  not  alto.q-ether  a  bad  thought.     An'  then, 
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as  I've  got  some  matcbes  an'  a  bottle  of 
jjhosph'rous,  ve  might  collect  some  old  vood 
an'  kindle  a  fire  to  varm  us,  eh?" 

"  No,  I  would  not  advise  the  latter,  Sam, 
because  I  think  it  would  be  rather  danger- 
ous," snid  Beaufort, 

"  Not  it,  but  how  so  ? ' 

"  Why,  the  light  might  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  some  one." 

"  Nonsense ;  there's  not  much  fear  of  any 
von  passing  nigh  this  here  gloomy  spot ;  be- 
sides if  they  vos,  an'  vos  to  diskiver  us  vot'd 
be  the  odds?  They  vould  take  us  to  be  two 
poor  fellows  had  up,  an'  take  pity  on  us  I 
dare  say." 

"  It  will  be  as  well  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
that,"  remarked  Beaufort;  "but  come  come 
let  us  proceed  on  our  search." 

"  All  right,"  said  Sam,  rising  hastily  from 
the  hard  couch  he  had  chosen  for  himself, 
"  come  along,  an'  let's  see  vot  ve  shall  see." 

They  walked  leisui'ely  on,  surveying  the 
ruins  anxiously  as  they  proceeded,  but  with- 
out meeting  with  anything  that  was  at  all 
likely  to  gratify  their  wishes.  The  walls  of 
some  of  the  cottages  were  standing,  but  the 
roofs  were  gone,  therefore  there  was  no 
chance  of  a  shelter  in  them,  and  others  were 
in  such  a  tottering  and  dilapidated  state  that 
they  feared  to  enter  them. 

But  at  length  they  arrived  at  a  largo  brick 
building  at  the  further  end  of  what  had  been 
the  village,  and  one  portion  of  which  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  sustained  any  injury,  even 
the  windows,  several  of  them  remaining  un- 
broken in  their  frames. 

"Ve're  all  right  here,  at  all  events,"  ob- 
served Sam  ;  "  this  is  a  slice  of  luck,  an'  no 
gammon.  Hooraw  !  captain,  here's  a  lodg- 
ing for  us  at  last;  not  kevite  so  slap  as  at  a 
fust  rate  hothell,  but  wery  comfortable  to 
poor  devils  in  our  present  condishun,  so  in 
ve  goes." 

"  Stop,"  said  Beaufort,  "  let  us  be  cautious. 
We  had  better  first  ascertain  whether  the 
place  is  occupied  or  not.'' 

"  It's  not  wery  likely  that  it  should  be," 
returned  Sam,  "  vith  the  door  off  the  hinges, 
unless  it's  by  some  poor  devils  like  ourselves, 
an  ve  can  chime  in  vith  them,  I  dare  say. 
Let's  see." 

He  advanced  to  the  door — which  offered 
no  obstruction  to  their  entrance — as  he  spoke 
having  first  lighted  a  match  from  his  phos- 
pherous  bottle,  and  looked  anxiously  in. 

"  There's  no  von  here,  at  any  rate,  so 
come  along,  captain,  there's  nuffin  to  fear," 
he  said. 

Beaufort  followed  him  into  the  building 
cautiously,  and  Sam  lighting  another  match 
they  found  themselves  in  one  of  the  lower 
rooms  which  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
much  by  the  action  of  the  fl.re — for  such  it 
evidently  had  been  that  had  consumed  the 


village,  but  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  rub- 
bish had  accumulated  in  the  lapse  of  years. 

There  was  a  door  on  one  side  of  the  room 
which  opened  upon  another  apartment,  and 
to  that  Sam  Filclier  directed  his  attention. 

"  Veil,"  he  observed,  "  this  here  room  is 
pretty  snug-like,  arter  all  the  hardships  ve've 
had  to  endure  to-night,  but  as  ve  might  cotch 
cold  from  the  draught  of  that  here  open 
door,  s'pose  ve  sees  vot  the  t'other  von  is 
made  on." 

He  lighted  part  of  a  bay-band,  which  he 
found  on  the  floor,  and  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  temporary  torch,  and  then  opening  the 
door  him  and  Beaufort  entered  the  room, 
and  found  themselves  in  a  back  parlour, 
which  to  their  no  small  amazement,  and  not 
less  gratification,  contained  some  articles  of 
broken  furniture,  and  amongst  the  rest  a 
mattress,  rotten  with  age,  neglect,  and  the 
water  with  which  it  had  probably  been  satu- 
rated on  the  occasion  of  the  conflagration. 

"  Here's  jist  the  crib  for  us,  an'  no  mis- 
take," said  Sam,  "who'd  have  thought  of 
meeting  vith  sich  a  von  ?  How  kind  of  'em 
too,  not  to  remove  the  furnitur',  this  here 
mattress  in  pertickler,  though  'tis  not  von  of 
the  best  in  the  vorld.  Vot  say  yer,  captain  ? 
I  think  ve'U  take  up  our  lodging  here,  eh  ?" 

Beaufort  assented,  first  suggesting  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  secure  the  outer 
door  sufficiently,  and  so  as  to  prevent  any 
sudden  intrusion. 

"  All  right,"  observed  Filcher,  "  an'  then 
as  there's  plenty  of  wood  an  shavings  about, 
s'pose  I  light  a  bit  of  fire  in  the  grate  here 
jist  to  give  the  room  a  airing?" 

To  that  also  Beaufort  agreed,  and  Sam 
having  pretty  well  secured  the  outer  door  by 
piling  rubbish  against  it,  proceeded  to  gather 
a  quantity  of  wood  which  was  lying  about, 
and  quickly  kindled  a  fire  which  shed  a 
cheerful  blaze,  particularly  welcome  under 
the  circumstances,  and  to  men  who  had  been 
for  so  many  hours  exposed  tb  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather. 

"  This  here's  summat  like,"  remarked  Sam, 
drawing  an  old  broken  stool  into  the  chimney 
corner,  and  seating  himself  with  a.  look  of 
evident  satisfaction,  "  an'  vot  ve  never  hex- 
pected,  eh,  captain?  I  shall  jist  have  a 
varm,  an'  h enjoy  myself  with  my  pipe  for 
about  a  kevaler  of  a  hour,  an'  then  retire  to 
rest.  Vot  d'yer  say,  captain?  D'yer  feel 
inclined  to  foUer  my  hexample  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Beaufort,  "I  shall  try  to 
snatch  an  hour  or  two's  rest,  if  I  can,  and  as 
soon  as  I  can,  and  I  should  think  that  you 
would  leather  feel  inclined  for  that  than  your 
pipe." 

"  Should  yer,"  returned  Sam,  blowing  a 
stiff  cloud,  and  seeming  to  enjoy  it  amaz- 
ingly, "  veil,  I  thinks  differently  yer  see,  but 
ewery  von  to  their  fancy.     Go  to  snooze  if 
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yer  like,  I  shall  not  be  long  arter  yer.  Plea- 
sant dreams  to  yer,  captain." 

Beaufort  examined  the  mattress,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  much  like  the  appearance 
of  it,  he  felt  so  completely  tired  that  he 
waved  all  objections,  and  stretching  his  limbs 
upon  it,  endeavoured  to  compose  himself  to 
sleep. 

Sam  Filcher  having  now  got  pretty  warm, 
by  renewing  the  fire,  felt  himself  quite  %t 
home,  and  continued  to  enjoy  his  pipe,  until 
quite  overcome,  his  head  fell  back  against 
the  wall,  the  pipe  dropped  from  his  hand, 
his  eyes  closed,  and,  after  yawning  two  or 
three  times,  his  loud  snoring  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  sound  asleep 
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CHAPTER  CXLYIII. 

MORE    ADVENTURES. 

It  was  not  long  before  Beaufort,  like  his 
companion,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fell  off  to 
sleep;  but  it  was  anything  but  I'efrcshing; 
his  guilty  conscience,  and  the  fears  that  con- 
tinually haunted  and  tormented  him,  con- 
jured up  the  most  strange  and  frightful 
dreams,  from  which  he  had  frequently  started, 
the  perspiration  standing  in  huge  drops  upon 
his  temples,  and  with  the  impression  so  strong 
upon  his  disordered  imagination  that  for  a 
few  minutes  he  could  scarcely  persuade  him- 
self that  what  he  had  seen  in  his  visions  had 
not  actually  taken  place. 

Some  hours  had  probably  elapsed,  when 
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he  awoke  in  terror  from  one  of  those  fright- 
ful dreams — in  which  he  had  fancied  tliat 
the  officers  of  justice  had  just  seized  him 
and  Sam  Filcher — and,  for  a  few  moments, 
his  brain  was  so  bewildered,  that  he  could 
not  imagine  where  he  was,  and  half  fancied 
that  he  was  already  in  a  dungeon. 

But  at  length  the  excitement  of  Beaufort 
somewhat  abated,  and  his  recollection  re- 
turned, still  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
banish  the  effects  of  his  dreams  from  his 
mind,  and  hefelt  himself  far  from  easy  where 
he  was,  although  there  was  not  the  least  ap- 
parent danger  to  apprehend. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  the  early 
morning's  sun  was  forcing  its  way  into  the 
room  through  the  dirty  and  broken  windGVvfs. 

Sam  Filcher  still  slept  soundly,  and  did 
not  seem  likely  to  woke  some  time,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  Beaufort  was  too  busily  occupied 
with  his  own  painful  and  perplexing  refleC" 
tions  to  disturb  him. 

At  length,  however,  thinking  it  necessary 
that  they  should  depart  from  the  place  where 
they  were,  and  I'eeling  greatly  to  require  some 
refreshment,  he  having  fasted  for  many  hours, 
Beaufort  did  arouse  him,  and  Sam  started 
from  his  slumbers  with  an  oath  upon  his 
lips,  and  in  no  very  pleasant  humour  alto- 
gether. 

"  Hollo  !"  he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
and  gazing  stupidly  and  vacantly  around 
him,  "  vot  the  devil's  the  matter? — Is  the 
crib  on  fire,  or  is  any  von  taken  suddenly 
ill?  It's  a  damned  shame  that  a  feller  can't 
get  a  moment's  rest  in  peace  here.  Hallo  ! 
vots  the  meanin'  ov  all  this  here ? — Vhero 
am  I." 

"  Don't  you  remember  ?  "  replied  Beaufort. 

"Ah  !  captain,  my  flower  is  that  yer?" 
said  Filcher,  "  vot  a  pitty  '  tis  as  yer  dis- 
turbed me ;  yer've  voked  me  out  of  von  of 
the  most  pleasantest  dreams  I  ever  had  in  my 
lii'e.  I  thought  as  yer  an'  I  vere  standing 
on  the  scaffold  vaiting  to  be  scragged,  as  ve 
shall  be  von  of  these  here  days,  the  halter 
vos  round  our  preshus  necks,  the  cap  vos 
drawn  over  our  faces,  an'  ve  vos  jist  a  going 
to  dance  upon  nuffin,  vhen  there  vos  sich  a 
shout  among  the  crowd,  an,  a  mounted  mes- 
senger rode  up  to  the  scaffold  in  breathless 
haste  to  announce  that  ve  vos  pardoned. 
Ve  vos  unpiuion'd  'med'ately,  half  a  pint  of 
brandy  hadminister'd  to  each  on  us,  to  re- 
vive us, — taken  back  into  the  pris'n,  and  had 
a  glorious  blow  out  of  ti-ipe  an'  hingions, 
afore  ve  vos  discharged.  Don't  I  vish  as  I 
vos  henjoying  that  here  now,  for  I'm  so 
preshus  hungry  that  I  could  eat  a  jack 
boot.'' 

Beaufort  looked  upon  the  ruffian  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  feeling  of  disgust,  but  made  no 
remark  upon  what  he  had  said. 

"  You  have  slept  long  enough,''  he  said. 


"  the  sun  has  evidently  risen  some  hours,  and 
it's  time  that  we  departed  from  here.'' 

"  Veil,''  returned  Sam,  *'  to  judge  from  my 
preshus  happytight,  I  should  say  that  it  vos, 
rayther.  Vot  a  sHce  of  luck  it  vould  be  if 
ve  vos  only  to  drojj  upon  some  crib  vhere  ve 
could  get  a  jolly  good  meal,  but  there's  not 
no  chance  of  a  doing  that  here  I'm  afraid 
till  ve've  travelled  some  miles.  How  d'yer 
feel  now.  Captain  ?'' 

"Heartily  tired  of  this  wandering,  wretch- 
ed, and  guilty  life ;"  answered  Beaufort  with 
a  disQial  look. 

"Yes,  that  here's  alwus  yer  way,"  re- 
marked Sam,  "  ye're  alwns  a  making  of 
yerself  miserabel  about  nuffin.  I'm  sure  it's 
a  pleasant  life  euuff  for  variety,  an'  I  hen- 
joys  it;  but  yer've  got  no  taste  yer  ain't.  It's 
lucky  ve  dropped  in  here,  though,  arter  all, 
for  ve  should  have  been  in  for  it,  if  ve 
hadn't.', 

"And  whither  do  you  now  propose  that 
we  shall  direct  our  steps?"  interrogated 
Beaufort,  anxiously. 

"  Viiy,  tovards  the  place  vhere  ve  air  the 
most  likely  to  get  vot  ve  vants,  to  be  sure," 
replied  Filcher;  "I  knows  the  road  pretty 
veil  now  ve've  got  here,  an'  I  shall  be  able 
to  recollect  it  better  vhen  ve've  valk'd  a  little 
way,  I  dare  say,  sphesiiully  now  its  day- 
light.'' 

"We  must  endeavour  to  avoid  being  seen, 
as  much  as  possible,"  observed  Beaufort, 
"  any  one  should  recognise  us  from  the  de- 
scription of  our  persons  that  has-  been  so 
frequently  given  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
placards  that  have  been  posted  everywhere." 

"There,  don't  be  frighi'niu  yerself  as  yer 
alwus  does  to  no  purpose;"  returned  Sam, 
"ve  must  take  our  chance  as  to  who  ve  may 
meet  vith  on  the  road,  in  course,  but  who's 
to  know  i;s  in  our  present  trim  ?  Keep  up 
yer  pluck,  captain,  as  I've  often  told  yer 
before,  an'  ve  shall  be  all  right  no  doubt,  now 
air  yer  ready  to  start  ?  " 

Beaufort  replied  in  the  affirmative, 

"Veil  then,"  said  Sam,  "  the  sooner  ve'ro 
oflf  the  better.  But  stop,  just  let's  see  vot 
sort  of  of  a  prospects  afore  us,  an'  vhether 
the  coast  is  clear." 

He  opened  one  of  the  windows  with  some 
little  difficulty,  as  he  thus  spoke,  ana  looked 
out  anxiously  ui^ou  the  view  wljich  was  com 
mauded  from  it,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  romantic  description,  and 
upon  which  the  sun  was  now  shining  with 
great  splendour,  for  it  was  a  most  beautiful 
morning  after  the  previous  night's  storm. 

"  Wery  pleasant,  wery  pretty,"  said  Sam, 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  was  a  most  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature;  "  this 
is  a  wery  nice  prospect  in  the  sunshine,  arter 
trav'ling  through  that  here  cursed  forest  last 
night,  au'  in  that  preshus  storm,  ain't  it?" 
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"  Yes,  it  is  somewhat  cheering,''  replied 
Beaufort;  "  but  does  the  2)lace  seem  familiar 
to  you  ?'' 

"I  should  think  it  does  too,  rayther,"  re- 
turned Filcher;  "  vhy  Lor  love  yer,  I  recol- 
lects it  now  as  veil  as  if  I'd  travell'd  through 
it  ouly  t'other  day.  Yinders  the  road  as  leads 
to  the  town  ol^ — I  forgets  the  name,  about 
six  mile  off,  as  uigh  as  I  can  remember,  be- 
yond which,  a  littie  to  the  left  is  the  high 
road,  as  leads  iu  the  direckshun  of  Scarbr'>,' 
though  that's  a  devil  of  a  distance.  Come, 
aloug  Cajitain,  I  feels  kevite  at  home  now, 
an'  doesn't  care  for  nuffin,  only  the  sooner  I 
gets  summat  into  the  witlin'  hoffice  I  shall 
like  it  all  the  better.  If  ve  could  onlyjist 
have  a  vasli  an'  arrange  our  vardrobe  a  bit, 
ve  should  be  first  rate;  howsomdever,  it 
can't  be  helj^ed,  an'  so  ve  must  put  up  vith  it." 

Beaufort  surveyed  the  person  of  Sam 
Filciier  and  his  own,  and  was  compelled  to 
admit  the  truth  of  that  gentleman's  observa- 
tions ;  but  as  there  were  no  means  of  alter- 
ing it,  he  said  no  more  about  it,  and  having 
taken  another  anxious  glance  at  the  country 
belbre  them,  he  followed  Sam  Filcher  from 
the  old  building  which  had  afforded  them  a 
much  better  shelter  than  they  had  expected, 
to  find,  and  they  instantly  (as  there  was  no 
one  about  to  observe  them,  or  excite  their 
alarm  or  suspicion)  prepared  to  resume  their 
journey. 

But  in  passing  one  of  the  walks  of  tha 
building,  a  large  poster  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Beaufort,  and  no  sooner  had  his  eyes 
glanced  over  the  first  two  or  three  lines  than 
he  turned  ghastly  pale  and  trembled  vio« 
lently,  which  immediately  caught  the  obser- 
vation of  Sam  Filcher,  and  as  likewise  did 
the  bill  which  he  was  so  anxiously  and  fear^ 
fully  looking  at. 

"  I  see  ye're  all  in  a  fever,  Captain,"  he 
said;  "is  that  here  bill  anything  that  con- 
sarns  us  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Beaufort,  "  read  it  and  you 
will  find  that  with  all  our  care  and  fancied 
security,  suspicion  of  the  cruel  act  of  incen- 
diarism at  the  farm  of  Henry  Ashford  has 
lighted  upon  us;  and  this  gives  a  full  de- 
scription of  our  persons  as  we  were  last 
seen,  and  offers  a  large  reward  for  our  ap- 
prehension.'' 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  replied  Sam,  carelessly,  "wery 
kind  an'  thoughtful  of  'em,  too,  to  take  sich 
a  hintrest  in  us,  an'  to  wallee  us  so  highly. 
I  vouder  who's  done  this? — That  here  old 
Skevire  Stubbles  I  dare  say,  for  he's  got  the 
blunt.  I  only  vish  as  how  I  had  the  hopper- 
tunity  of  paying  my  respec's  to  him,  an' 
easing  him  of  a  little  of  it,  I  might  chance  to 
silence  him  for  the  futui'  at  the  same  time. 
But  they  may  all  be  damned  together,  they're 
not  a  going  to  cotcb  ould  Sam  Filcher  so 
easy  as  they  seem  to  think." 


"  It  will  indeed  be  strange  indeed,"  said 
Beaufort,  "  now  that  our  names  and  persons 
have  become  so  notorious,  if  we  escape  much 
longer.     This  is  no  more  than  I  feared." 

"  Never  mind  vot  yer  feared,"  observed 
Sam;  "ye'iealwus  a  fearing  of  summat. — 
Come  along  an'  don't  stand  staring  at  that 
here  bill  any  longer." 

Beaufort  cast  one  more  fearful  glance  at 
the  bill,  and  then  looked  round  to  see  whe- 
ther or  not  there  was  any  one  near  to  watch 
them,  but  Sam  Filcher,  whose  patience  was 
exhausted,  with  an  oath  grasped  him  by  the 
wrist,  and  drew  him  forcibly  away  from  the 
spot,  towards  a  field  before  them,  which  they 
traversed  in  silence,  and  were  about  to  enter 
upon  the  road  which  Sam  had  pointed  out 
from  the  window  of  the  old  bailding,  when 
Beaufort  suddenly  stopped,  and  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice  demanded; 

*'  Had  we  iiot  better,  if  possible,  avoid  this 
public  road,  Filcher?" 

"  No,''  replied  the  latter,  sharply,  "  d'yer 
vant  to  get  into  the  same  puzzle  as  ve  vos 
last  night?'' 

"  No,"  retitrned  Beaufort,  "but  after  what 
we  have  just  seen,  I  want  to  avoid  being  ob- 
served by  any  one,  if  possible,'' 

"iind  I  vants  my  breakfast,"  said  Sam, 
abruptly,  "  an'  I  means  to  get  it  too,  as  soon 
as  I  can,  I  tell  yer  agin  that  this  here's  the 
road  to  the  town,  an'  if  ve  goes  any  other 
vay,  vhy  ve  may  go  vandering  on  till  night, 
an'  then  not  find  any  place  of  hackomyda- 
shun.  So,  coirie  along,  an'  don't  raise  any 
more  hobjeckshuns." 

Beaufort  knew  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
do  so,  and  he  therefore  did  not  attempt  it, 
but  very  reluctantly,  and  oftentimes  looking 
back,  followed  Sam  into  the  road,  which  was 
bounded  on  either  side  by  green  fields  and 
rich  pasture  land,  ou  which  the  bright  morn- 
ing sua  shed  its  most  cheerful  beams. 

Nothing  seemed  to  trouble  the  mind  of 
Sam  Filcher  but  his  great  aruxiety  to  refresh 
his  inward  man,  but  Beaufort's  thoughts,  as 
might  be  expected,  after  what  he  had  seen, 
were  of  the  most  torturing  description,  and 
again  all  his  fears  and  misgivings  were  ex- 
cited to  the  most  painful  degree,  and  he 
dreaded  meeting  any  one  lest  himself  and 
Filcher  should  be  recognized. 

Sam  noticed  his  agitation,  and  readily 
guessing  what  was  the  cause,  he  rallied  him 
upon  it  in  his  usual  manner. 

"Veil,  I'd  hate  myself,"  he  observed  with 
a  look  of  ineffable  contempt,  "  if  I  vos  only 
'alf  sich  a  chicken-hearted  feller  as  yer  air. 
Vhy  ewen  the  sight  of  a  bill,  as  none  of  the 
bumkins  about  here  can  read,  frightens  yer. 
I  s'pose,  an'  vaitiug  to  be  topped.  Bah! 
vhy  ewen  a  preshus  ould  'oman  has  got 
more  pluck  than  yer  have." 

"  Cease  your  brutal  taunts  and  jeers,  Fil- 
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cber,"  returned  Beaufort;  "for  I  am  not  in 
the  mood  to  put  up  with  them-" 

"  Yoti  put  hup  vith  'em  !"  repeated  the 
ruffian,  "ha,  ha,  ha! — You  put  hup  vith 
'em !"  he  reiterated,  with  increased  con- 
tempt; "  come,  I  likes  that.  Vot  if  I  vos  to 
say  as  yer  must,  an'  that  yer  can't  help  yer- 
self,  as  yer  knows  yer  can't;  yer'd  ride  rusty 
I  s'pose,  an'  slip  into  me,  vouldn't  you  ?  Ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — I  s'pose  now  ye're  trembling  in 
them  here  blessed  crabs  of  yourn,  for  fear 
that  ve  should  be  detected  by  the  fust  person 
as  ve  sees ;  but  yer'd  better  mind  vot  I  ses, 
and  keep  yer  pecker  up,  or  it'll  be  vorse  for 
yer.  It's  not  likely  that  ve  can  travel  on  in 
the  broad  daylight  vithout  meeting  no  von; 
asides  ve  must  brave  it  out  at  the  fust  crib  of 
hackomydashun  ve  comes  to,  an' no  mistake." 
"  Sam,''  said  Beaufort,  "your  brutal  con- 
duct, and  atrocious  crimes  have  placed  us  in 
a  dilemma  from  which  we  cannot  extricate 
ourselves,  and  you  must  know  and  feel  it, 
however  much  you  may  aflfect  to  the  con- 
trary." 

*'  Not  I,"  replied  Sam,  "  I'm  not  a  going 
to  drop  down  upon  my  luck  jist  yet,  I  tell 
yer,  if  yer  air.  In  course,  if  yer  hacts  in  tho 
vay  that  yer  does,  ve  shall  stand  a  wery  good 
chance  of  being  diskiver'd;  but  I  tell  yer 
agin  that  yer'd  better  mind  vot  ye're  about, 
or — but,  no  matter,  yer  hunderstand  me." 

"  Think    not    to    frighten    me    by    your 
threats,"  said  Beaufort,  plucking  up  a  little 
more  resolution  ;  "  for  I  heed  them  not." 
"  Yer  don't  ?" 
"  No," 

"  Veil,  ve  shall  see.  But  let's  have  no 
more  of  this  here  nonsense.  Come  along, 
for  vhen  a  poor  devil's  hungry  belly  calls 
aloud  for  wittals,  there's  not  no  time  for 
skulking," 

The  wretched  Beaufort  had  no  other  alter- 
native but  to  obey,  and  he  therefore,  with  a 
sad  and  foreboding  heart  followed  Sam  Fil- 
cher,  who  whistled  and  sung  as  though  he 
was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  which  he  certainly 
was  not. 

"  Vot  a  pleasant  valk  this  here  is  to  give  a 
feller  a  happy tite,"  he  remarked,  "that  is  if 
he  should  liaj^pen  to  vant  von,  vhich  I  can't 
say  is  my  case  at  present.  I'm  so  preshus 
hungry,  I  could  almost  gnaw  the  bark  off 
the  trees.  Oh,  vot  vouldn't  I  give  to  be  a 
eating  that  here  blow  outof  tripe  an'  hinguns, 
I  lancied  I  vos  doing  in  my  dream?  My 
mouth  kevite  vaters  at  the  thought.  I'm 
sartin  sure  that  vheu  I  vonce  begin  eating 
ag'in,  I  shall  never  leave  off  not  no  more." 

Thus  the  facetious  Sam,  aroused  himself, 
and  passed  the  tedious  time  away  as  they 
pursued  their  journey;  but  Beaufort  was 
too  busily  engaged  in  his  own  dismal 
thoughts,  and  in  looking  around  him,  fearing 
detection  and  apprehension,  and  starting  at 


the  least  sound,  to  take  much  heed  of  what 
he  said. 

The  scenery  on  either  side  of  the  road,  the 
farther  they  proceeded  became  more  lovely 
and  diversified,  and  in  any  other  breasts 
than  those  of  the  guilty  Sam  Filcher,  and 
his  guilty,  conscience  stricken  companion, 
must  have  excited  feelings  of  the  most  un- 
bounded admiration.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  fine  county 
of  Yorkshire  that  they  were  then  travelling 
through,  and  it  was  seen  to  every  advantage 
on  that  fine  bright  rnorning. 

For  some  distance  they  proceeded  on  the 
road  without  encountering  any  one,  much  to 
the  relief  of  Beaufort,  who,  notw^ithstanding 
he  was  faint  with  hunger,  could  not  but  look 
forward  to  their  arrival  at  the  town  which 
Sam  Filcher  had  spoken  of,  with  an  uncon- 
querable feeling  of  dread. 

At  length  the  tinkling  of  small  bells,  at  a 
short  distance  behind  them,  saluted  their 
ears,  being  the  first  sounds  they  had  heard 
since  they  had  left  the  old  building,  and 
Beaufort  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  at 
Sam  with  an  expression  of  alarm. 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  latter,  sternly,  "  vot 
have  yer  got  to  frighten  yerself  about  ?  It's 
nufiin  more  nor  a  vaggin  vot's  coming  this 
vay." 

"  Let  us  avoid  it,  Filcher,"  said  Beaufort, 
anxiously. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,''  replied  Sam,  obsti- 
nately. 

"There  might  be  danger,  Sam,"  suggested 
Beaufort. 

"  Danger  be  damned,"  returned  Filcher, 
"  vot  have  two  sich  fellers  as  us  got  to  fear 
from  a  country  joskin  of  a  vaggiaer,  eh  ? 
He's  more  likely  to  give  us  a  lift  on  the  road, 
vhich  vould  be  wery  handy  jist  now,  as  ve 
air  nayther  of  us  in  wery  good  condishun  for 
valking  arter  our  last  night's  unkimmin  ex- 
ertion. Here  he  comes,  no  doubt  he's  tvigged 
us  afore  now,  so  it  vould  be  no  use  of  trying 
to  get  out  of  the  vay,  if  there  vos  any  occa- 
sion for  it.  Let's  pull  up,  captain,  an'  vait 
his  coming." 

Beaufort  endeavoured  to  conquer  his  fears 
and  misgivings,  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
the  slightest  circumstance  excited,  but  he 
felt  far  from  satisfied  or  easy,  and  those  feel- 
ings were  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of 
the  waggoner,  who  was  a  surly-looking  man, 
and  seemed  to  eye  them  with  looks  of  sus- 
picion as  he  approached. 

"  Eemember  vot  I've  said  ;  no  funking, 
but  do  as  I  does,''  whispered  Sam  in  Beau- 
fort's ear,  and  with  a  thi-eatening  look. 

Beaufort  took  not  the  trouble  to  return 
any  answer,  and  in  fact,  before  he  could  have 
had  time  to  do  so,  the  waggoner  with  bis 
team  had  arrived  at  the  spot  where  they 
were  standing,  and  eyed  them  with  looks  that 
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were  anytliiug  but  agreeable,  and  seemed  to 
say  that  be  thought  them  no  better  than  they 
should  be,  and  that  he  would  much  rather 
have  their  room  than  tlieir  company. 

In  fact  the  black  eyes  of  Sara  Filcher, 
which  he  had  rtceived  in  the  affray  at  the 
old  house,  and  their  general  dirty  and  ragged 
appearance,  were  anything  but  prepossessing, 
and  probably  they  had  never  looked  their 
characters  more  faithfully  than  they  did  on 
that  occasion. 

Sam  Filcher  with  his  usual  familiar  and 
insinuating  manner,  approached  the  coun- 
tryman, and  extending  his  hand,  said — 

"  Good  morniug,  friend." 

"I  be  na  friend  o'  you'ru,  and  I  doant 
want  to  be,"  returned  the  waggoner  in  the 
most  surly  tones,  and  again  eyeiog  Filcher 
and  Beaufort  with  looks  of  the  utmost  sus- 
picion, much  to  the  alarm  of  the  latter, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  it,  and  he 
heartily  wished  that  they  were  far  away  from 
him,  or  that  they  had  never  encountered  him 
at  all. 

"  Come,  old  feller,"  remonstrated  Sam, 
"  that  here's  not  a  wery  perlite  answer  of 
yourn,howsomdever,  vhen  a  gemman  speaks 
to  yer." 

"  A  gemman,"  repeated  the  countryman, 
with  a  look  of  the  most  sovereign  contempt, 
"  haw,  haw,  haw  !  ye  be'st  two  foine  looking 
gemmen,  I  must  zag ;  haw,  haw,  haw !  I 
wish  to  tell  'ee,  that  the  stocks  an'  the  cage 
be  not  far  oflF,  so  if  ye  be  wise  ye'U  tak'  ano- 
ther road." 

"  Vot  d'yer  mean,  chawbacon  ?"  demanded 
Sam,  indignantly. 

"Whoy,"  returned  the  waggoner,  appa- 
rently not  the  least  alarmed  by  Sam  Filcher's 
fierce  looks,  "  there  ha'  been  a  mighty  lot  o' 
robberies,  an'  murders,  an'  fires  about  the 
country  o'  late,  an'  you  an'  your  companion 
here,  do  look  jist  the  sort  o'  fellers  that 
could  do  that  sort  o'  business." 

"  Damn  yer,  take  that  for  yer  compli- 
ment," said  the  enraged  Sam,  at  the  same 
time  knocking  the  countryman's  hat  over  his 
eyes,  and  planting  him  a  blow  in  the  stomach 
at  the  same  time. 

The  waggoner  was  in  no  way  dauuted,  but 
hastily  raising  his  hat,  he  flourished  his 
whip,  and  laid  about  him  so  lustily  over  the 
shoulders  and  legs  of  Filcher  and  Beaufort, 
that  they  swore  and  hallowed  aloud,  and  cut 
more  curious  capers  than  they  had  done  for 
many  a  day,  apparently  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  assailant,  who  roared  with 
laughter  all  the  time. 

While  the  countryman  was  proceeding 
with  his  castigation  with  unabated  vigoui", 
and  Sam  and  his  companion  had  no  chance 
of  defending  themselves,  or  resenting  it,  a 
posse  of  rustics  appeared  a  short  distance  off 
along  the  road,  hastening  to  the  scene  of  the 


conflict,  and  Sam  and  Beaufort  both  now 
terrified  out  of  their  wits,  saw  the  necessity 
of  immediate  flight,  and  hastily  making  their 
way  from  the  road  into  the  adjoining  fields, 
they  scampered  across  them  with  breathless 
participation,  not  venturing  to  look  behind 
them,  though  they  could  hear  the  shouts  of 
the  countrymen  in  hot  pursuit. 


CHAPTER  CXLIX. 

THE   VILLAINS   LODGED  AT   LAST. 

Beaufort  was  never  more  alarmed  in  his 
life,  and  even  the  hardened  and  desperate 
Mr.  Sam  Filcher  was  scarcely  in  any  better 
condition,  for,  independent  of  his  rage  at 
the  castigation  he  he  had  so  unexpectedly 
received,  the  chance  of  being  apprehended, 
in  spite  of  his  assumed  bravado,  as  he  would 
have  said  himself,  "  took  all  the  pluck  out  of 
him." 

The  countrymen  seemed  determined  to 
have  them,  if  possible ;  and  certainly,  taking 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  two  rufiians  into 
considerations,  and  the  rough  treatment  they 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  waggoner, 
the  advantage  was  all  on  their  side. 

They  kept  up  the  pursuit  with  unabated 
perseverence  and  determiuation,  sometimes 
gaining  so  rapidly  u])on  them,  that  the  result 
appeared  to  be  inevitable,  and  the  unhappy 
Beaufort,  at  any  rate,  gave  himself  up  tor 
lost. 

What  rendered  the  chances  more  against 
them  was,  that  it  was  a  series  of  long  open 
fields,  that  they  had  to  traverse,  so  that  there 
was  no  place  where  they  could  elude  their 
pursuers  by  concealing  themselves,  and  then 
there  were  many  other  obstacles  thrown  in 
their  way,  for  they  had  to  leap  ditches,  and 
force  their  way  through  thick- set  hedges  ia 
the  course  of  their  flight. 

However,  at  last  the  voices  of  their  pur- 
suers gradually  became  more  and  more  in- 
distinct, until  they  died  away  altogtlier,  and 
it  seemed  that  at  length,  tired  with  their  ex- 
extions,  they  had  abandoned  the  chase. 

Completely  breathless,  and  the  perspira- 
tion rolling  off  them,  Sam  and  Beaufort  now 
stopped,  and  looking  back  over  the  ground 
they  had  traversed,  could  see  nothing  of  the 
rustics,  they  therefore  concluded  that  they 
had  fairly  made  their  escape  from  the  immi- 
nent danger  which  had  threatened  them,  for 
the  present,  at  any  rate. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  '•  dashing  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead,  "  this  is  a  beilowser, 
and  no  mistake  ;  damn  them  here  chaw- 
bacons,  they  can  run  though.  But  ve've 
bested  'em  at  last,  eh,  captain  ?" 
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Beaiifovt  was  panting  for  breath,  and 
otherwise  too  much  agitated  to  rejily. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  remarked  Sam,  "  yer  done 
up,  baked,  reg'larly  floored,  as  ve  ses  in 
the  clarsicks.  Veil,  to  be  sure  ve  did  have 
a  bit  of  a  teaxing,  an'  sich  a  von  as  I 
didn't  bargain  for.  Damn  that  here  vag- 
giner,  who'd  ha'  thought  he'd  got  so  much 
pluck  in  him  ?  Didn't  he  know  how  to  use 
his  vhip  nayther?  It  vos  a  pantymine,  an' 
not  no  mistake." 

''  Yes,"  said  Beaufort,  sarcastically,  and 
smarting  under  the  punishment  he  had  re- 
ceived, "  and  in  which  you  played  clown 
with  great  effect," 

"  Good,  my  noble,"  returned  Sam,  good- 
humouredly,  "yer  may  take  a  chalk  there, 
I  think;  only  jist  allow  me  to  compler- 
ment  yer  on  the  hability  vith  vhich  yer 
played  harleykin;  I  never  seed  yer  dauce 
so  veil  in  all  my  life  as  vhen  that  joskin's 
vhip  vos  a  tvisting  round  that  here  place 
vhere  yer  calves  ought  to  be." 

"  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  most  wo- 
ful  expression  of  countenance,  "  this  is  no 
subject  for  jesting.  The  danger  I  appre- 
hended has  overtaken  us,  and  all  through 
your  cursed  obstinacy.'' 

"Vot  d'yer  mean?" 

"What  do  I  mean  ?  Need  you  ask  the 
question  ?  Have  we  not  been  detected, 
and  can  we  take  any  course  without  running 
the  risk  or  apprehension?" 

"Nonsense;  yer  alwus  meets  troubles 
half  vay.  The  fellers  have  given  up  the 
chase,  haven't  they?  an'  vot  have  ve  got 
to  fear  ?" 

"  They  will  no  doubt  spread  the  news, 
and  means  will  be  immediately  taken  to 
apprehend  us." 

"  Nuffiin  of  the  sort.  They'll  have  all 
their  voik  to  do  to  catch  us  if  they  do," 
said  Sam. 

"  Had  3'ou  taken  my  advice,"  said  Beau- 
fort. "  all  this  danger  might  have  been 
avoided." 

"How  so?''  demanded  Sara. 

"  Had  you  not  persisted  in  taking  the  high 
road,"  answered  Beaufort,  "  we  should  not 
have  encountered  that  confounded  country- 
man, and  got  ourselves  into  such  a  scrape. 
How  are  we  to  get  out  of  it  ?'' 

"  In  the  best  vay  ve  can.'' 

"You  have  little  cause  to  be  so  careless 
about  it,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort  "  your  ob- 
stinacy and  over  cunning  will  be  the  ruin 
of  us." 

"  Vot's  the  use  of  talking  in  that  manner?" 
said  Sam,  impatiently,  "the  job's  done  an' 
can't  be  undone,  but  ve  shall  hear  no  more 
about  it,  I'll  varrant.  I  only  vish  I  had  that 
infernal  vaggiuer  \ithout  his  vhip  though, 
I'd  polish  him  off  to  some  tune,  an'  not  no 
mistake.     But  come,  it's  no    use    standing 


here  grumbling,  ve  must  make  our  vay  to 
the  town  somehow,  for  I'm  so  hungry  bless'd 
if  I  can  stand  it  much  longer." 

"  It  will  not  be  safe  for  us  now  to  venture 
to  the  town,"  remarked  Beaufort. 

"  Von't  it  ?  veil  ve'll  see  about  that,"  said 
Sam. 

"  That  countryman  no  doubt  is  going 
there,  and  will  be  sure  to  carry  the  news 
there." 

"  Veil,"  returned  Sam,  "  ve  must  chance 
that,  I  can't  go  vithout  my  breakfast  much, 
longer.  Come  along,  I  must  try  an'  find  a 
near  cut  across  these  here  fields  if  I  can." 

Beaufort  in  vain  sought  to  conquer  the 
fears  that  were  now  excited  in  his  breast,  and 
with  such  good  reason ;  but  knowing  how 
completely  useless  it  was  for  him  to  try  to 
oppose  the  will  of  his  guilty  associate,  he 
followed  him  in  silence,  though  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  after  what  had  occurred  that 
their  detection  and  apprehension  was  certain. 
No  doubt,  he  thought,  from  the  observations 
which  the  waggoner  had  made  use  of,  that 
if  he  had  not  absolutely  read  the  description 
of  their  persons,  now  published  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  recognized  them,  his 
suspicions  had  been  aroused,  and  that  the 
pursuit,  notwrithstanding  it  had  apparently 
for  the  present  been  abandoned,  would  be 
renewed,  and  they  would  find  it  difficult,  if 
at  all  possible  to  escape. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  and  forebodings 
that  continued  to  haunt  and  torture  the 
mind  of  the  wretched  Beaufort,  and  every 
minute  his  fears  increased  instead  of  abating. 

But  no  apprehensions  seemed  to  disturb 
the  mind  of  Sam  Filcher,  or  at  any  rate  if 
they  did  he  took  good  care  to  conceal  them, 
and  he  again  began  singing  after  his  usual 
fashion,  on  occasions  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

"  Ve  must  go  back  in  the  same  direction 
as  ve  vos  trav'ling  afore,"  he  observed,  '^  or 
ve  may  vander  for  a  month  vithout  coming 
to  any  jjlace  vhere  ve  can  get  vot  ve  vant." 

"Are  you  mad?"  said  Beaufort,  suddenly 
stopping  and  fixing  upon  hira  a  look  of 
alarm ;  or  are  you  bent  on  our  destruction  ?'' 

"Nayther,"  replied  Sam,  "  so  yer  need 
not  flurry  yerself." 

"  It  wou'ld  certainly  seem  as  though  you 
were,"  remarked  Beaufort,  "for  to  retrace 
our  steps  is  to  deliberately  throw  ourselves 
in  the  wav  of  detection." 

"  Yell.  It  can't  be  helped;''  said  Sam,  care- 
lessly ;  "  ve  must  take  our  chance,  let  conse- 
kenses  be  votever  they  may.  Ve  must  cut 
across  the  fields  as  near  the  road  as  ve  can, 
an'  then  ve  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  town 
I  dare  say.'' 

"Where  we  shall  find  the  ofiicers  waiting 
to  receive  lis,  no  doubt,"  said  Beaufort. 

"  Psha !  vot  a  feller  to  alarm  yerself  for 
nuflin,'  to  be  sure.    Butyer'dbetter  vake  up 
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T  can  tell  yer,  for  ycr  looks  is  eniiff  to  betray 
us,  an'  ve  must  brave  tliis  bere  b'sness  out, 
somehow  or  t'other.  Come  along,  I  say,  for 
veVe  already  dehiyed  too  long.'' 

"  Sam,  said  Beaufort  with  a  look  of  in- 
creased terror,  "  I  will  go  no  farther  in  the 
direction  which  you  propose.'' 

"  Yer  Tont  ?" 

"  No.'' 

''  Then  I  say  yer  must,"  returned  Sam, 
with  a  look  of  determination,  "  so  that's  all 
about  it.  Yer  know  its  no  use  yer  being 
hobstiuate  with  me.  So  come  along  and 
make  no  more  fuss  about  it." 

Filcher  grasped  his  wrist  as  he  thus  spoke, 
and  hurried  him  away  from  the  spot,  and 
Beaufort,  who  now  gave  himself  up  for  lost, 
was  uuable  to  offer  any  further  resistance. 

As  they  proceeded,  Beaufort  looked  fear- 
fully around  him,  apprehensive  every  mo- 
ment  of  some  approaching  danger,  and  ex- 
pecting to  see  their  pursuers,  and  at  times  so 
overcome  by  his  fears  that  he  could  almost 
fancy  he  could  hear  their  footsteps  behind 
them. 

Across  the  fields,  however,  in  the  same  di- 
rection that  they  had  been  going  when  they 
so  unfortunately  encountered  the  sturdy 
countryman,  Sam  Filcher  hurried  him,  and 
whistled  and  sung  as  merrily  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  to  disturb  or  alarm  them,  and 
they  soon  arrived  once  more  in  sight  of  the 
high  road,  which  Sam,  however,  as  he  had 
stated  he  would,  carefully  avoided,  leading 
the  way  by  the  side  of  it  across  the  fields. 

Never  surely  had  two  unfortunate  wretches 
been  exposed  to  such  diflflculties  and  dangers 
before,  or  experienced  so  tedious  a  journey. 
It  seemed  as  if,  in  fact,  it  would  never  be 
brought  to  an  end,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  patience  of  Beaufort,  and  that  of 
Filcher  also,  although  he  took'  good  care  to 
conceal  it,  should  be  quite  exhausted. 

Besides  they  were  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  hunger,  and  their  prospects  of  relief 
seemed  to  be  as  remote  as  ever. 

_"  It  vos  a  confounded  bad  job  as  ve  met 
with  that  here  damned  country  bumpkin,'' 
said  Sam  Filcher  at  last,  suddenly  stopping 
in  his  harmony,  and  looking  anxiously  at 
the  distance  before  them  : — "  for  its  caused 
sich  a  preshus  delay;  ve  might  have  been  at 
the  town  long  afore  this,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  here.  Howsomdever,  ve  may  think  our- 
selves lucky,  an'  no  mistake,  that  ve  vos  able 
to  give  those  joskins  leg  bail.  I  never  run- 
ned  so  fast  in  my  life  afore;  not  that  I  vos 
afeard,  an'  you  stepped  out  a  bit  too,  cap- 
tain. Oh,  ain't  I  preshus  angry;  how  d'yer 
feel,  ray  flower?'' 

"  How  do  you  expect  me  to  feel?"  replied 
Beaufort,  "but  I  care  more  for  the  dangers 
by  which  we  are  surrounded  than  anytliiug 
else," 


"  Danger  be  damned,"  returned  Sam,  "  I'm 
so  confounded  hungry  that  I  haven't  time  to 
think  of  that  here." 

"  How  much  further  have  we  to  go,  before 
we  reach  the  town  you  have  spoken  of?" 
interrogi^ted  Beaufort. 

"  Can't  say ;  answered  Filcher,  "  that  here 
blessed  town  seems  to  have  moved  further 
away  since  I  last  visited  it.  Come  along, 
'tis  no  use  dropping  down  upon  it ;  ve  shall 
get  there  before  night  I  reckon." 

Beaufort  said  no  more,  but  with  the  same 
sad  and  foreboding  feelings  as  those  we  have 
described,  followed  reluctantly  his  guilty  as- 
sociate ;  and  they  met  with  nothing  that  was 
at  all  calculated  to  excite  ther  alarm  on  ihe 
way,  though  the  apprehensions  of  the  wretch- 
ed Beaufort  remained  the  same. 

At  length,  however,  Sam  suddenly  stopped 
and  slajjped  his  thigh  with  much  evident 
satisfaction,  and  Beaufort  anxiously  inquired 
the  cause  of  this  apparent  unwarranted 
display. 

"  Vhy,  don't  yer  see?"  replied  Sam,  point- 
ing towards  the  road  before  them,  "  yer  must 
be  blind  if  yer  don't,  that's  all  about  it.  Veil, 
this  is  a  slice  of  luck  an'  no  mistake.  That 
here  crib  must  have  growed  up  since  I  vos 
this  here  vay  afore,  Ve  shall  get  a  tightner 
at  last,  I  dare  say." 

Beaufort,  of  course,  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion to  which  Sam  Filcher  pointed,  and  at  a 
short  distance  off"  beheld  a  solitary  building, 
which  from  the  horse  trough  before  it,  and 
its  swinging  sign,  was  doubtless  used  as  a 
tavern,  or  road-side  inn ;  but  the  sight  of 
this  hostelrie  did  not  afford  Beaufort  quite 
the  same  feelings  of  satisfaction  that  it  did 
his  companion,  in  fact,  even  exhausted  and 
in  want  of  relief  as  he  was,  he  dreaded  to 
approach  it  lest  they  should  there  meet  with 
those  persons  whom  they  were  so  anxious  to 
avoid,  and  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  not  at 
all  unlikely. 

"Veil,"  observed  Sam,  with  an  increased 
look  of  satisfaction,  "  this  is  von  of  the  most 
pleasantest  sights  as  I've  seen  for  some  time. 
It's  sich  a  relief  for  a  hungry  belly.  Come 
along,  captain,  an'  ve  shall  be  all  right  at 
last  in  not  no  time  at  all." 

"  I  fear  to  enter  that  house,"  said  Beaufort, 
hesitating. 

"  In  course  yer  does,''  returned  Sara,  with 
a  look  of  contempt,  "  I  should  vender  if  yer 
didn't,  cos  yer  alwus  a  fearing.'' 

"You  would  do  well  not  to  treat  my  fears 
so  lightly,"  suggested  Beaufort;  "  those  who 
pursued  us  with  such  fierce  determination 
might  chance  to  be  there,  and  then  how 
could  we  hope  to  escape  ?" 

"  Bah,"  ejaculated  Sam  Filcher,  impa- 
tiently, "if  ve  air  to. suffer  such. stupid  fears 
to  annoy  us,  ve  may  go  vithout  grub  for 
ever.     I  shall  go  to  the  crib  at  vonce  an' 
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ohance  it.  An'  yer'd  better  rouse  yerself  up 
a  bit,  captain,  or  yer'll  be  getting  us  into 
some  bobble  by  tbem  bere  presbus  looks  of 
yourn." 

Witb  tliese  words  Sam  stepped  from  tbe 
field  into  tbe  I'oad,  bastily  approachiug  to- 
wards tbe  inn,  and  Beaufort  bad  no  otber 
alternative  but  to  follow  bim,  whicb  he  did, 
bowever,  as  may  be  supposed,  most  reluct- 
antly, and  with  the  same  dismal  forebodings 
as  bad  before  haunted  and  beset  his  mind. 

Sam  took  a  Survey  of  the  building  which 
seemed  to  please  him  vastly,  and  then  listen- 
ed attentively  at  the  door  before  he  ventured 
to  enter. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  "  all's  keviet  enufF,  there's 
not  no  company  bere  that's  sartin,  so  that 
yer  may  as  veil  send  yer  fears  to  the  devil, 
captain ;  a  nice  comfortable-looking  crib  it 
is,  an  no  mistake,  hers  gees  to  try  its 
kevality.'' 

Beaufort  did  feel  a  little  more  confident, 
and  he  followed  Sam  Filcher  into  the  tavern, 
and  the  former  walked  without  any  further 
ceremony  into  a  room  which  he  saw  before 
them,  and  where  there  was  no  one  to  be 
seen. 

"Veil,"  said  Sam,  throwing  himself  on  a 
seat  before  the  fire,  *'  this  is  all  right,  an' 
couldn't  have  'appened  more  lucky.  Ve're 
lodged  at  last,  captain.    Now  for  a  tightner '' 

He  pulled  the  bell,  and  thumped  on  the 
table  as  he  spoke,  and  awaited  impatiently 
the  appearance  of  the  landlord. 


CHAPTEK  CL. 

THE     SMUGGLEBS. 

They  were  kept  waiting  long,for  the  worthy 
host,  who  was  a  bluflf  good-tempered  looking 
man,  entered  the  room,  and  eyed  his  new 
and  unknown  guests  narrowly,  and  did  not 
seem  to  much  admire  their  personal  appear- 
ance, which  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat was  far  from  prepossessing,  especially 
the  black  eyes  of  Sam  Filcher,  which  the 
landlord  seemed  to  view  with  suspicion. 

Beaufort  shrunk  beneath  his  scrutiny,  but 
Sam  Filcber  met  it  with  his  usual  indiffer- 
ence, and  bowed  politely,  and  with  a  familiar 
smile,  said  in  the  most  agreeable  tones  he 
could  assume , 

"  Good  morning  to  yer,  guvner;  'appy  to 
see  yer,  me  and  my  friend  here,  this  gemman 
rekevires  some  refreshment,  an'  a  good  quan- 
tity of  it,  too,  both  grub  an'  drink,  as  kevick 
as  possible,  ve're  both  as  'ungry  as  'unters." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  landlord,  still  eyeing 
tbem  suspiciously,  "you  do  look  hungry 
enough,  to  be  sure,  an'  I  must  say  that  you 
be  not  the  most  respectable  looking  customers 


as  J  have  seen  lately.  What  are  you? 
tramps  ?'' 

"Veil,''  returned  Sam,  "that's  rayther  a 
strange  keveshtun  to  ax.  Homsomdever, 
ve're  not  no  cadgers,  old  feller,  and  means  to 
pay  for  vot  ve  has.  P'raps  yer'd  like  the 
blunt  fust,  an'  we're  not  vithout  the  tin,  yer 
see.'' 

So  saying  in  order  to  convince  and  re- 
assure tbe  doubtful  host,  Sam  Filcber  pro- 
duced a  handful  of  silver  irom  his  pocket, 
and  tossed  it  on  the  table." 

"You  seem  to  have  been  lucky,"  said  the 
host;  "  I  hope  you've  got  this  money  by 
honest  means." 

Beaufort  trembled,  and  wished  himself 
heartily  away,  but  Sam  assumed  a  tone  of 
indignation,  said : 

"  D'yer  take  us  to  be  thieves,  guvner,  cos 
ve're  not  togged  so  veil  as  ve  might  be  ? 
Ve're  'spectable  trav'lers,  an'  veil  connected, 
I  can  tell  yer." 

"  Well  I  hope  so,"  said  the  landlord,  "  we 
can't  always  judge  from  appearances,  to  be 
sure;  but  there  are  a  great  many  bad  cha- 
racters about  the  country. 

"I  dare  say  there  is,''  said  Sam,  with  a 
plausible  look,  which  seemed  to  make  some 
little  more  favourable  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  landlord,  "  more's  the  pity.  But 
come,  old  feller,  yer  seem  to  forget  that  ve 
air  as  hungry  as  two  presbus  volves,  an'  the 
sooner  ve  alters  that  here  the  better.  I 
s'pose  yer  satisfied  now  an'  haven't  not  no 
hobjeckshun  to  sarve  us  ?" 

"  All  right,  Jvhat  shall  I  bring  you  ?"  said 
the  landlord,  in  more  agreeable  tones. 

"The  wery  best  as  yer've  got  in  the  house, 
both  to  eat  an'  drink,  and  mind  yer,  plenty 
of  it  too.'' 

"Very  well,  I'll  attend  you,"  said  the 
worthy  host. 

He  bustled  out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke, 
and  Sam  closed  the  door  after  him,  and  then 
approaching  Beaufort,  who  looked  anything 
but  satisfied,  he  whispered — 

"There,  I  think  I've  done  that  to  rights, 
eh,  captain  ?  Ve're  all  right  now.  Vot  air 
yer  looking  so  dismal  about,  eh  ?" 

"  We're  in  danger  here,  I'm  certain,"  re- 
plied Beaufort,  also  speaking  in  a  low  tone, 
and  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  I  did  not  like  the 
suspicious  looks  with  which  the  landlord 
eyed  us." 

"  Ye're  a  cowardly  fool,"  said  Filcher,  "an' 
air  frightening  yerself  into  fits,  vithout  any 
'casion.  There's  not  nuffin  to  fear,  an'  £ 
feels  myself  kevite  at  home  an'  at  my  ease 
now,  an'  shall  be  as  right  as  a  trivet  arter 
some  grub  an'  lush.  There,  pull  yerself  to- 
gether captain." 

The,  observations  of  Sam.  however,  had 
but  little  effect  on  Beaufort,  who  wished 
himself  safe  out  of  the  house  again. 


The  landlord  quickly  made  his  re-appear- 
ance, bringing  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  good, 
but  homely  fare,  which  was  a  most  agreeable 
sight  to  Sam  Filcher,  and  even  Beaufort 
could  not  behold  it,  hungry  as  be  was,  with- 
out feelings  of  satisfaction. 

"  That's  the  ticket,  guvner,"  said  Sam,  in 
a  complimentary  tone,  "  ye're  the  best  friend 
as  I've  seen  for  many  a  day.  Much  ho- 
bleeged  to  yer  for  this  here  bit  of  a  snack, 
me  an  my  friend  will  pay  our  'spects  to  it 
directly.  Can  ve  have  the  hackommydashun 
of  this  here  room  to  ourselves,  can't  ve  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  I'm  not 
likely  to  be  troubled  with  customers  at  this 
hour  in  the  morning." 

"  Veil  then,"  remarked  Filcher,  "  ve  shall 
stay  here  for  an  hour  or  two  and  enjoy  our- 
selves." 

No.  66. 


The  landlord  returned  no  answer  to  this, 
but,  if  his  thoughts  could  be  conjectured  by 
his  looks,  he  seemed  to  consider  that  the 
sooner  his  questionable  guests  took  their  de- 
parture the  better. 

He  retired  from  the  room,  and  Sam  imme- 
diately commenced  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  drink  and  viands,  inviting  Beaufort  to 
follow  his  example,  which  the  latter  was  by 
no  means  backward  in  doing,  and  they  both 
of  them  enjoyed  the  meal  which  they  had  so 
long  required  heartily. 

"  That's  summut  like,"  said  Sam,  at  length 
laying  down  his  knife  and  fork,  when  he  was 
fairly  beat,  "  now  I  think  I  shall  do  for  a 
hour  or  two.  Ve'll  have  a  pipe  an'  plenty  of 
lush,  an'  enjoy  our  preshus  selves,  eh,  cap- 
tain?" 

"  Let  us  not  remain  here,"  said  Beaufort, 
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"  for  we  kuow  not  the  danger  there  may  be 
in  doing  so." 

"  Stuff,"  returned  Sam,  "  yer  heard  vot 
the  landlord  said,  that  ve  needn't  fear  any 
Lintruders  at  this  here  time  of  the  day.  So 
as  ve  has  got  into  good  kevarters,  ve'd  better 
make  ourselves  comfortable  till  the  evening, 
vhen  ve  can  go  on  our  vay  vithout  so  much 
fear  of  being  seen  by  any  von. 

Beaufort  again  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
tion at  this  arrangement,  but  it  was  all  to 
no  purpose,  and  Sam  -having  again  summon- 
ed the  landlord  and  paid  for  what  they  had 
"  like  a  trump,'*  as  he  said,  ordered  more 
grog,  and  filling  his  pipe,  set  to  to  enjoy 
himself  with  inuch  spirit,  and  Beaufort  find- 
ing that  to  remain  obstinate  was  useless,  en- 
deavoured to  banish  his  doubts  and  appre- 
hensions, and  to  follow  his  example. 

"All,"  observed  Sam,  after  he  had  moist- 
ened his  pipe  with  a  hearty  draught,  "  this 
is  summat  like,  and  it  does  my  eyes  good  to 
see  yer  now,  captain.  Vet's  the  use  of 
dropping  down  on  yer  luck  vhen  there's  no 
'casion?" 

"  No  occasion,"  j'cpeated  Beaufort,  "  his 
gloomy  thoughts  and  feelings  again  begin- 
ning to  get  the  ascendancy  over  him,  "  have 
we  not  every  cause  to  fear  the  worst?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Sam,  "  I  never 
fears  not  nuffin." 

"  This  is  mere  sham  and  bravado,  Filcheiv 
you  do  not  mean  what  you  say." 

"Don't  I?" 

"  No,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  in  spite 
of  all  your  empty  boasting  and  affected  in- 
difference, that  you  entertain  the  same  ap- 
prehensions as  1  do." 

"  Not  niver,"  exclaimed  Sam,  indignantly, 
and  throwing  the  pipe  which  he  had  been  so 
vigorously  smoking  on  the  floor  in  the  ex- 
citement of  his  feelings,  "blest  if  I  vouldn't 
cut  my  preshus  throat  if  I  thought  I  did." 

"You  must,  I  say  again,"  repeated  Beau- 
fort, positively,  "  and  all  that  you  may  pro- 
test will  not  convince  me  to  the  contrary." 

"  Cos  ye're  a  hidgut,"  returned  Fiicher, 
with  an  oath,  of  course,  by  way  of  embel- 
lishment;  "  Vot  I,  Sam  Filcher,  the  Sprig  of 
Myrtle,  him  as  fit  the  celybrated  Hookem 
Snivey,  hentertain  the  same  feelings  as  sich 
a  snivelling  cur  as  yerself,  come  I  likes  that 
here.     That  is  rich." 

"  You  may  as  well  be  a  little  more  choice 
in  your  language,  Filcher,"  said  Beaufort, 
with  an  angry  look,  "  not  quite  so  liberal  in 
your  epithets  when  addressing  yourself  to 
me,  if  you  please.  However,  J  heed  but 
little  what  you  say.  You  must  inwardly  ad- 
mit that  you  feel  yourself  far  from  easy." 

"  Easy,"'  reiterated  Sam,  with  a  scornful 
laugh,  "now  do  I  look  as  though  I  vos  wery 
unhappy?  Vot  have  I  to  make  me  so,  I 
should  like  to  know?    Arn't  I  jist  had  a 


tightner  like  a  halderman;  can't  ve  have 
plenty  of  lush  an'  baccy,  an'  vot  more  d'yer 
van't?  But  come,  I  say,  captain,  I  doesn't 
vish  to  quarrel  vith  yer,  cos  I  feels  myself  in 
a  wery  good  humour,  but  I'm  sick  of  this 
vhining  an'  fearing,  so  jist  be  so  good  as  to 
cut  it,  if  yer  please,  an'  let  us  be  merry  an' 
happy  vhile  ve  can,  and  the  devil  take  the 
futur',  I  say." 

"  That  future  which  you  pretend  so  much 
to  despise,"  retorted  Beaufort,  with  an  im- 
pressive look,  which  was,  however,  completely 
lost  upon  his  hardened  and  reckless  com- 
panion, "  will  be  a  terrible  one  to  us,  and  we 
may  well  dread  it.  The  hour  of  retribution 
will  arrive,  depend  upon  it,  and  that  much 
sooner  than  we  may  anticipate." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  laughed  Sara  Filcher, 
heartily,  "  vot  a  fust  rate  tub-thumper  yer'd 
make,  to  be  sure.  Vot  a  pity  it  is  as  how 
yer  don't  hold  forth,  vot  a  blessing  it'd  be  to 
s'ciety.  Veil,  yer'd  better  drink  arter  that 
here,  it  vants  summat  to  vash  it  down,  an' 
no  mistake." 

In  order  the  more  forcibly  to  illustrate  his 
observations,  Sam  Filcher  took  up  a  jug  con- 
taining a  full  quart  of  ale,  and  tossed  it  off 
at  a  drught. 

"  There,  captain,"  he  said,  smacking  his 
lips,  and  fiUing  another  pipe  when  he  had 
accomplished  this  feat,  "  that's  the  vay  to  do 
it,  an'  the  sooner  yer  follers  my  hexample 
the  better,  an'  cut  yer  ranting  an'  preaching." 

" Hush,"  hastily  enjoined  Beaufort,  with 
a  look  of  alarm. 

"  Now  then,"  impatiently  ejaculated  Sam, 
"  yer  hup  to  yer  games  ag'in,  air  yer?" 

"  Silence,"  again  fearfully  and  tremulously 
urged  Beaufort,  grasping  his  arm,  and  point- 
ing significantly  towards  the  door. 

"Veil,  I  sees  that's  a  door,  don't  I?  an' 
vot  of  that  here?"  said  Filcher,  in  surly 
tones, 

"  T  thought  I  heard  some  one  whispering 
outside  just  now,"  replied  Bsaufort,  in  low 
and  timid  accents. 

"  Psha,  'twas  all  fancy,"  returned  Sam,  but 
in  rather  a  more  cautious  voice,  "  but  ye're 
alwus  a  getting  some  strange  noshun  into 
that  here  preshus  nob  of  yourn.  I  heard 
nuffin,  an'  I'm  sure  my  ears  is  as  sharp  as 
yourn  at  any  time.  Howsomdever,  I  s'pose 
I  must  satisfy  you," 

Beaufort,  although  he  was  anxious  to  have 
his  doubts  and  fears  removed,  would  fain 
have  prevented  him,  but  Sam  Filcher  was 
not  the  man  to  shrink  from  trifles,  accord- 
ingly  walking  to  the  door  on  tip-toe,  his 
companion  following  him  eagerly  with  his 
eyes,  opened  it,  and  looked  out  into  the 
passage  cautiously,  but  without  observing 
any  one. 

"  There,"  said  Sam  Filcher,  returning  to 
the  room,  and  closing  the  door  after  him,  *'I 
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told  yer  it  vos  all  fancy.    Air  yer  satisfied 

DOW?" 

"  No,''  answered  Beaufort,  "  quite  the  re- 
verse, I'm  satisfied  that  I  heard  the  mutter- 
icg  of  voices  outside  the  door  just  now,  we 
have  had  listeners,  and  notbiug  shall  per- 
suade me  to  the  contrary." 

"  Vhy  vot  a  preshus  hobstinate  feller  yer 
air,  to  he  sure,"  returned  Filcher,  "  vos  there 
any  signs  of  any  von  ?     Sartinly  not." 

"  They  had  plenty  of  time  to  disappear 
■while  we  were  talking  about  it,"  observed 
Beaufort;  "  we  are  surrounded  by  the  most 
imminent  danger,  I'm  satisfied,  and  the 
sooner  we  depart  from  hence  the  better,  that 
is,  if  we  are  permitted  to  do  so." 

"Permitted  to  do  so,"  repeated  Sam,  "I 
should  like  to  know  who'd  perwent  us,  if  ve 
thought  proper?  But  I  doesn't,  an'  yer 
mustn't,  if  I  say  so.  So  yer  may  as  veil  sit 
yerself  down  quietly,  an'  make  yerself  'appy. 
The  lush  is  all  gone,  so  ve  must  have  more, 
there's  nuffin  like  keeping  the  game  alive, 
vhile  ye're  about  it." 

Beaufort  saw  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
argue  further,  so  he  said  no  more,  and  Sam 
Filcher  again  rang  the  bell  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  landlord,  and  to  have  the  glasses 
replenished. 

The  worthy  host  quickly  re-entered  the 
room  to  receive  their  orders,  and  Beaufort 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  eyed  them- 
■with  looks  of  mistrust  and  suspicion.  Sam, 
however,  addressed  him  with  bis  usual  ease 
and  familiarity,  and  having  given  another 
liberal  order,  the  landlord  retired  from  the 
room  ■without  saying  a  word." 

"  Did  you  notice  his  looks?"  interrogated 
Beaufort,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Sam,  "  vot,  air  yer  still 
quaking  ?  Be  keviet,  or  yer'll  do  the  job  for 
us,  if  yer  don't  mind,"  he  added,  in  a  whis- 
per, and  looking  angrily  in  the  face  of  his 
timid  and  trembling  companion;  "hush 
he'-s  coming," 

Beaufort  feeling  the  full  force  of  what  Sam 
Filcher  had  last  said,  did  endeavour  to  com- 
pose himself,  and  the  landlord  returned  with 
the  drink  Sam  had  ordered,  for  which  the 
latter  having  paid  on  delivery,  he  again  re- 
tired silently  from  the  room,  closing  the  door 
after  him. 

"  Now  ve're  all  right  ag'in,"  said  Sam 
Filcher,  raising  the  teeming  jug  to  his  lips, 
and  taking  a  hearty  draught  of  the  welcome 
beverage  it  contained,  "  the  landlord  of  this 
here  crib  sells  a  drop  of  the  right  sort,  an' 
no  gammon.  Now,  captain,  arn't  yer 
'appy  ?" 

"  No,''  replied  Beaufort,  with  a  gloomy 
look,  "  it's  impossible  to  be  so,  while  we  are 
placed  in  this  critical  situation." 

"  Krittycall  sitiashun  be  damned ;''  replied 
Sam,  hastily,    "  ye're  on  that  here  subjick 


ag'in,  are  yer?  Vot  the  devil  is  thereto  alarm 
yer?" 

"  More  than  you  seem  to  think.  I  again 
narrowly  watched  the  looks  of  the  landlord, 
and  although  he  certainly  said  nothing,  if 
his  suspicions  are  not  aroused,  I  am  much 
mistaken.'' 

'*  It's  no  use  talking  to  yer,  I  see,"  replied 
Filcher,  with  an  angry  look,  "  ye're  as  hob- 
stinate as  a  donkey.  Howsomdever,  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  any  more  about  yer,  but 
enjoy  my  blessed  self  vhile  ve  remains  here, 
vether  yer  thinks  proper  to  do  so  or  not ;  so 
here  goes,'' 

And  so  saying  he  put  down  his  pipe  for  an 
instant,  and  again  raising  a  foaming  jug  to 
his  lips,  nearly  emptied  it,  afterwards  taking 
a  gentle  stimulant,  namely  a  glass  of  the 
strongest  whisky. 

This  seemed  to  have  a  most  salutary  as 
well  as  exhilirating  effect  upon  the  already 
exhilirated  gentleman,  as,  in  a  burst  of  sud- 
den enthusiasm,  he  put  down  his  pipe,  and 
broke  forth  into  a  vocal  display  of  such  ex- 
traordinary stentorian  power,  that,  an  or- 
chestra composed  of  fifty  wind  instruments 
could  scarcely  have  drowned  it. 

"  Madman !"  exclaimed  Beaufort,  still 
more  alarmed  than  ever,  and  starting  from 
his  seat;  "  are  you  determined  to  ruin  us? 
to  betray  us?" 

"  There  sit  down  and  shut  up,  vill  yer,"  re- 
turned Filcher,  "  ye're  much  more  likely  to 
do  that  here  b'sness,  by  the  vay  as  ye're  going 
on  than  myself,  Vhy  the  devil  din't  yer 
lush  and  smoke,  and  do  anything  else  to 
henjoy  yerself,  like  another  rashual  hindivi- 
dual,  vhile  yer've  the  hoppertunity? — It's 
only  for  life." 

Beaufort  trembled  for  the  consequences, 
— as  they  were  likely  to  be — of  this  rash  and 
reckless  conduct  of  Sam  Filcher,  but  he  knew 
well  that  it  would  be  as  useless  to  attempt  to 
check  him,  remonstrate  with,  or  persuade 
him,  as  to  endeavour  to  change  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  into  a  calm  and  pellucid  stream,  he 
was  again  compelled  to  submit  to  the  tortur- 
ing annoyance  in  silence,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  which  fully  shewed 
the  disgust  and  even  horror  of  his  feelings, 
but  it  w^as  entirely  lost  upon  his  infamous  as- 
sociate, or,  at  the  most,  only  eliciting,  from 
him  a  coarse  laugh,  or  some  observations  of 
derision. 

The  fears  which  Beaufort  from  the  first 
had  entertained,  that  the  landlord's  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  real  characters  of  himself  and 
Sam  Filcher,  were  aroused,  and  that  the  mut- 
tering sounds  he  fancied  he  had  heard  outside 
of  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  they  were 
sitting,  was  not  a  delusion  of  the  senses,  still 
held  a  predominant  place  in  Iiis  mind,  and 
he  felt  as  if  being  upon  the  threshold  of 
a   goal,  every  instant  that    they  remained 
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where  they  were,  and  longed  to  be   safely 
away. 

But  Sam  Filcher  was,  or  affected  to  be 
perfectly  happy  and  confident,  and  continued 
to  enjoy  himself  after  his  own  peculiar 
fashion,  without  the  least  restraint,  diversi- 
fying bis  amusements,  or  rather  dividing 
them  between  drinking,  smoking,  snatches 
of  song,  and  getting  up  occasionally  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  a  few  flash  steps — in  which 
the  toe  and  the  lieel,  a  peculiar  distortion  of 
the  ankle  joints,  and  an  ad  libitum  formed 
the  principal  features — accompaning  the 
same  with  a  whistle. 

And  thus  the  daring  scoundrel  continued 
for  more  than  an  hour  longer,  putting  the 
unhappy  Beaufort  on  the  rack, — until  at 
length  nearly  exhausted  by  his  remarkable 
vocal  and  physical  exertions  somewhat 
calmed  down,  and  did  his  otium  cum  digni- 
tate  in  comparative  peace. 

"  We  have  remained  herelong  enough  now 
and  perhaps  longer  than  prudence  might 
suggest,  than  we  should  have  done,"  re- 
marked Beaufort,  seeing  his  companion  in 
this  mood,  and  hoping  at  last  to  be  able  to 
prevail  upon  him,  "  it  is  getting  towards 
evening,  and  therefore  had  we  not  better  de- 
part while  we  probably  can  do  so  in  safety  ?'' 

"  No,''  replied  Filcher,  replenishing  his 
glass,  and  refilling  his  pipe,  "  don't  be  in  a 
iiuriy.  Time  vos  made  for  slavey's, — hem  — 
Milltown's  'istory  of  Ilingland; — vot's  the 
use  of  putting  yerself  in  a  fever,  when  all's 
as  cool  and  pleasant  as  a  cowcumber  ?" — 

"  And  of  what  use  is  this  obstinacy  ?"  in 
terrogated  Beaufort,  "  when  delay  is  fraught 
with  danger,  and  we  have  had  quite  sufficient 
of  both  rest  and  refreshment?" 

"  Stuff  and  danger,"  returned  Sam,  "ye're 
alwus  a  talking  of  that  here,  spesh'ly  vhen 
there's  not  no  'cashun  for  it.  Bless'd  if  I 
don't  think  yer  dreams  on't.  Oughtn't  ve 
both  to  be  as  'appy  as  sand  boys  in  this  here 
crib,  vhen  ve've  got  it  all  to  ourselves  and 
there's  not  no  von  to  hinterrupt  us?  Asides 
ve  hasn't  finished  our  lush  and  our  baccy 
yet,  and  it's  kevite  time  euuff  for  us  to  talk 
about  hampitatin  our  preshus  timber  vhen 
vev'e  done  that  here.  Vot  makes  yer  so  very 
fidgetty,  Captain  ?'' 

•'  The  usual  frequenters  of  this  house  may 
be  here  presently,  as  it  draws  towards  even- 
ing," replied  Beaufort,  "  and  then  even  you 
must  admit,  there  would  be  danger.  There 
might  be  some  of  those  among  the  number 
from  whom  we  so  recently  escaped.'' 

"And  vot  of  that?"  demanded  Sam, 
"  they've  no  'cashun  to  see  us,  and  if  they 
did,  jist  yer  keep  up  yer  pluck  a  little  bit, 
ould  Sam  Filcher,  the  Spig  of  Myrtle  vill  be 
on  to  his  vork,  and  if  ve  don't  beat  the  ole 
caboose  on 'em,  and  eat 'em  artervards,  vhy, 
say  as  how  I'm  no  gemmau." 


"Psha,''  ejaculated  Beaufort,  impatiently, 
"  you  talk  ridiculously,  Sam;  what  could  we 
do,  probably  opposed  to  numbers?  We  ex- 
perienced enough  of  that  this  morning,  I 
should  think.  Oh!  see,"  he  added  in  an 
almost  breathless  voice,  and  pointing  fear- 
fully to  the  window,  upon  which  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  were  at  that  moment 
shining,  "  my  worst  fears  and  predictions 
are  realised.  Your  obstinacy  and  fool-hardi- 
ness have  destroyed  us,  Sam ;  look,  look,  and 
convince  yourself." 

Sam  Filcher  did  indeed  look,  as  bis  com- 
panion directed,  and  just  caught  the  sha- 
dows of  two  or  three  men  cautiously  retiring 
from  the  window,  at  which  they  appeared  to 
have  been  watching;  but  they  were  gone  in 
an  instant. 

"  Veil,"  remarked  Sam,  "  arter  all,  I  don't 
see  as  how  there's  so  much  to  be  alarmed  at. 
They  may  be  only  a  passing  by  on  their 
b'sness,  and  not  going  to  stop  here,  and  if 
they  vos  to  do  so,  and  vos  to  see  us,  they 
might  know  nuffin  of  us,  and  so  there'd  be 
nuffin  to  fear." 

"  I  had  a  distinct  view  of  their  counte- 
nances,'' said  Beaufort,  in  a  low  and  tremu- 
lous voice,  grasping  the  wrist  of  Sam  Filcher, 
and  half  looking  towards  the  room  door, 
"  and  in  one  of  them  I  recognised  the  fea- 
tures of  the  sturdy  waggoner,  whom  you 
were  so  foolish  as  to  insult  this  morning. 

"  Yer  don't  mean  that  here  ?" 

"  I'm  positive  of  it,  and  also  that  his  eye 
caught  mine." 

"  If  that  here's  the  case,"  said  Sam, 
putting  down  his  pipe  in  haste,  rising  from 
his  seat,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  "  its  my 
hopinun  that  it'd  be  hadwisable  to  step  it  at 
once,  vithout  any  more  bother;  not  as  I 
fears  a  hundred  bum'kins  like  that  here 
vag'ner." 

"Hark!"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of 
terror,  and  still  grasping  the  wrist  of  Filcher, 
"I  hear  footsteps  approaching  cautiously 
along  the  passage.  We  are  too  late,  we  can- 
not escape." 

"  Valker  !''  returned  Sam,  coolly,  and  de- 
liberately walking  to  the  door ; — "  I'll  see 
about  that  here.  L)on't  alarm  yerself.  Here's 
a  key  and  a  bolt  inside  here,  wery  handy,  so 
that'll  stop  their  hentrance  this  here  vay." 

"  Quick !  quick !  they're  coming  !" 

"Don't  flurry  yerself,"  whispered  Sam,  as 
he  securely  locked  and  bolted  the  door; — 
"  that's  the  ticket.  Now  for  the  vinder, 
that's  the  vay  that  ve  must  make  ourselves 
secure.  There  they  air;— kick  and  thump 
away,  my  flowers." 

He  stepped  hastily  to  the  window,  as  he 
spoke,  dragging  Beaufort — who  was  trem- 
bling violently,  and  considered  their  cliauco 
of  escape  very  small  indeed — after  him. 

"Fust,  though,"  said  Filcher,  in  a  lo\* 
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tone,  scarcely  above  a  whispei*,  then  cau- 
tiously and  silently  raising  the  -window,  "  to 
see  that  all's  safe  outside;  "if  it  arn't,  vhy 
ve  must  fight  our  vay,  that  here's  all  about 
it,  captain." 

The  noise  at  the  door  became  more  vio- 
lent, and  it  was  evident  that  the  persons, 
whoever  they  were,  were  trying  to  force  it,  so 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

Sam  Filcher  looked  hastily  out  at  the 
window,  and  expressed  by  his  looks  as  well 
as  his  words,  his  satisfaction. 

"All  right,''  he  said,  "kim  along,  cap- 
tain, now  or  niver,  sharp's  the  vord,  and 
kevick's  the  moshun/' 

Sam  Filcher  stepped  lightly  and  quickly 
from  the  window  as  he  spoke,  and  Beaufort, 
as  the  reader  may  be  sure,  lost  no  time  in 
following  him,  but  had  scarcely  done  so, 
when  the  landlord,  and  the  waggoner — for 
Beaufort  was  perfectly  correct  in  what  he 
had  stated — forced  the  door,  and  burst  has- 
tily into  the  room,  followed  by  two  or  three 
others,  and  they  were  by  no  means  surprised 
that  Filcher  and  Beaufort  were  not  in  the 
room. 

"  The  rascals  were  rayther  too  sharp  for 
us,"  said  the  landlord,  "  and  have  escaped  by 
the  window.  It's  a  pity  that  some  of  you 
did  not  wait  outside  in  readiness  for  them, 
but  they  cannot  have  got  far  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  if  we're  quick,  we  shall  be 
sure  to  catch  'em." 

"  Dang  'em,"  said  the  waggoner,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  eager  amongst  them,  "I 
know'd  they  wur  thieves  an'  sassinators  by 
the  cut  of  'em,  an'  if  I  doan't  do  my  best 
to  cotch  'em,  my  neame  be  not  Diggory 
Duugberry.     Come  along,  my  lads." 

He  hurried  out  at  the  window  as  he  spoke 
followed  by  the  landlord  and  the  others,  but 
Filcher  and  Beaufort  had  made  the  best  use 
of  the  time,  and  were  no  where  to  be  seen. 

"  The  fellows  have  hid  themselves  in  some 
hole  or  corner,  1  dare  say,"  remarked  the 
worthy  host,  "we  had  better  be  cautious,  my 
friends,  for  should  the  villains  happen  to  be 
armed,  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  they 
might  do  some  serious  mischief.  I  think  it 
would  be  as  well  to  abandon  the  pursuit 
after  all,  rather  than  run  the  risk;  they'll 
not  long  escape  the  gallows,  I  reckon,  if 
there  be  law  an' justice  in  the  country.'' 

"  That  be  vera  true,  Measter  Styles,''  coin- 
cided the  the  burly  waggoner,  "  but  whoy 
didn't  ye  bring  them  two  large  horse-pistols 
that  ye  do  always  have  placed  over  your 
mantle-piece,  wi' ye  ?  They  would  ha' gi'en 
'em  summat,  I  reckon,  if  we'd  only  seen 
'em." 

"  Lor'  love  ye,"  replied  the  landlord,  "them 
pistols  are  only  meant  to  frighten  dishonest 
folk  by  the  sight  of  them.  They  have  not 
been  loaded,  to  my  certain  knowledge  for 


more  than  ten  years,  and  I've  got  nothing  in 
the  house  to  load  them  with." 

The  waggoner  and  his  companions  laughed, 
and  after  going  forward  a  few  yards,  and 
looking  as  far  as  their  eyes  could  penetrate 
around  them,  without  any  signs  of  those 
whom  they  sought,  they  took  the  landlord's 
advice,  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  returned 
into  the  house. 

This,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort — particu- 
larly the  latter — who  had,  fortunately  for 
themselves,  found  a  safe  place  of  conceal- 
ment near  the  spot  where  the  landlord  and 
his  friends  were  standing,  and  had  over- 
heard every  word  they  uttered. 

At  one  time  the  fears  of  Beaufort  were  so 
great,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  betraying 
them,  but  Filcher  grasped  his  arm  signifi- 
cantly, and  which,  he  perfectly  understand- 
ing, prevented  him. 

They  watched  their  enemies  enter  the 
house,  but  it  was  not  till  several  minutea 
after  their  departure  that  they  ventured  forth 
from  their  hiding  place,  and  it  was  then  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  trepidation  that 
they  did  so. 

As  far  as  their  eyes  could  penetrate,  how- 
ever, they  could  not  see  anything  to  excite 
their  alarm,  and  after  walking  some  distance 
from  the  tavern,  they  struck  into  a  bye-road, 
which  led  towards  the  sea-coast,  from  which 
they  were  a  far  shorter  distance  than  they 
imagined. 

The  sea  coast  about  Scarborough,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  was  much  infested 
with  smugglers,  who  carried  on  a  prosperous 
trade,  and  seemed  indeed  to  set  the  law 
almost  at  defiance. 

They  had  secret  caverns  among  the  rocks 
and  cliffs,  in  which  they  stowed  away  the 
fruits  of  their  lawless  traffic,  until  they  had 
the  opportvnity  of  otherwise  disposing  of 
them,  and  assembled  together  at  times  to 
drink,  smoke,  carouse,  sing,  joke,  swear, 
quarrel,  and  otherwise  enjoy  themselves  after 
their  own  fashion. 

To  one  of  these  caverns  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion more  particularly  to  refer  in  the  next 
chapter- 


CHAPTER  CLI. 

WHAT   FUETHEE,  HAPPENED   TO    SAM   FILCHER 
AND   BEAUFORT. 

Sam  and  Beaufort  proceeded  on  their  way, 
at  a  quick  pace,  for  some  distance,  without 
stopping  to  look  behind  them  or  to  exchange 
a  word  without  each  other,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  had  got  far  away  from  the 
place  where  they  had  again  been  threatened 
with  so  much  danger,  and  from  the  eflfects  oi 
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which  the  nervous  Beaufort  bad  not  yet  en- 
tirely recovered. 

The  dark  shadows  of  evening  had  now 
fallen  on  all  around,  and  the  hour  was  calm 
and  silent,  broken  in  upon  only  at  intervals 
by  the  gentle  murmuring  of  the  wind. 

The  road,  as  has  been  before  stated,  which 
Filcher  and  Beaufort  were  traversing,  was  a 
bye  one,  and  even  at  that  early  hour  of  the 
evening,  no  one  was  to  be  seen,  a  circum- 
stance which  they  considered  fortunate,  and 
as  altogetl-icr  favourable  to  their  ultimate 
escape. 

"  So  ve've  done  the  knowing  vons  ag'in, 
captain,  yer  see,  in  spite  of  all  yer  fears," 
remarked  Sam  Filcher,  suddenly  stopping 
beneath  the  branches  of  an  old  tree  which 
grew  by  the  road-side,  "I  knowed  ve  should 
if  ve  only  hacted  visely.'' 

"  Don't  make  too  sure  of  it  yet,"  replied 
Beaufort,  for  the  danger  is  by  no  means 
past.  These  men,  their  suspicions  being 
aroused,  and  hearing  of  the  reward  which  is 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  two  men 
answering  the  description  of  ourselves,  will 
probably  lose  no  time  in  making  the  circum- 
stances known  to  the  proper  authorities, 
when  such  steps  will  be  doubtless  taken 
which  must  ultimately  lead  to  our  capture." 

"  They've  got  to  cotch  us  though,"  said 
Sam,  emphatically;  "an'  it's  wery  strange 
to  me  if  it  von't  take  'em  all  their  time  to 
do  it." 

"I'm  afraid,"  observed  Beaufort,  "that, 
notwithstanding  you  appear  to  be  so  san- 
guine upon  the  subject,  you  will  find  your- 
self most  disagreeably  disappointed." 

"  Shall  I  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  was  nothing  else  but  obstinate 
madness  on  your  part  to  persist  that  we 
should  remain  so  long  at  the  inn  from  which 
we  have  just  escaped,  especially  after  what 
I  had  observed." 

"  I  should  have  been  a  fool  to  leave  sich 
good  fare  in  a  hurry,  'specially  vh en  I  didn't 
know  vhen  I  should  get  any  more.  I  feels 
hinwigorated  now,  an'  fit  for  anything;  so, 
come  along,  an'  let's  have  no  more  grumbling 
about  it." 

"  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  looking  timidly 
about,  to  see  that  there  was  no  one  approach- 
ing, "  I  feel  more  tired  of  and  disgusted 
with  this  wretched  life  than  ever." 

"  Do  yer  ?  Then  I  don't ;  in  fact,  it's  full 
of  bustle  an'  hadwentur',  it  suits  me,  an'  I 
kevite  henjoys  it." 

"  You're  a  reckless,  thoughtless  fool,  Sam," 
said  Beaufort,  "but  you  will  awake  from 
your  dream  of  folly  some  of  these  times, 
and  that,  perhaps,  much  sooner  than  you 
now  seem  to  expect,  and  no  doubt  that 
your  ideas  will  then  undergo  a  material 
change." 

"Indeed,"  returned   Sam  Filcher,  scorn- 


fully, "  whoever  told  yer  yer  vos  a  profitt  ? 
I'm  not  a  going  to  be  frightened  by  any- 
thing as  yer  can  say,  I  can  tell  yer,  so  yer 
may  as  veil  say  nuffin.  Ve  must  make  the 
best  use  of  our  time  vhile  ve've  got  the 
chance,  so  put  yer  best  leg  for'ard  and  come 
on,  captain." 

"  Whither  are  we  going  now  ?" 

"How  the  devil  should  I  know?  Ve 
shall  find  that  out  afore  long,  I  dare  say, 
an'  ve  must  take  our  chance.  This  here's  a 
nice  pleasant  road  to  travel  along,  an 
ve're  got  it  all  to  ourselves,  so  that  here's 
lucky." 

"Hark!"  ejaculated  Beaufort,  looking 
cautiously  round  and  listening,- 

"  Now  vot's  hup?''  demanded  Sam  Filcher 
hastily. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices 
and  approaching  footsteps,"  answered  Beau- 
fort. 

"An'  vot  if  yer  did?"  returned  Filcher, 
"  is  no  von  to  travel  this  here  road  but  our- 
selves, d'yer  think  ?'' 

"  No  ;  but  had  we  not  better  be  upon  our 
guard,  and  stand  aside  and  watch  those  who 
are  approaching,  before  ve  venture  to  reveal 
ourselvss  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Sam  Filcher,  "  the  best  vay 
is  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  b'sness,  an' 
meet  'em  like  men,  whosomdever  they  air, 
for  should  they  find  us  sneaking  and  trying 
to  hide  ourselves,  they  vould  nat'rally  sus- 
pect as  how'  ve're  not  of  much  account 
vouldn't  they  ?'■ 

Beaufort  could  not  but  admit  the  truth 
of  this,  and  returned  no  answer.  But  his 
fears  at  the  approach  of  the  persons,  who- 
ever they  were — for  both  himself  and  Sam 
Filcher  now  distinctly  heard  them,  although 
owing  to  a  winding  in  the  road,  they  could 
not  see  them — were  by  no  means  abated, 
and  he  listened  anxiously  to  the  sounds 
and  looked  fearfully  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  seemed  to  proceed;  but  at 
length,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  as  may 
be  supposed,  they  moved  off  in  another 
direction,  and  gradually  died  away  alto- 
gether. 

"  There,"  interrogated  Sam,  "  air  yer 
'appy  now  ?  Didn't  I  tell  yer  it  vould  be 
all  right,  an' that  there  vos  nuffin  to  fear? 
They  air  only  some  trav'lers  like  ourselves, 
I  dare  say.  Ve  can't  hexpect  to  travel,  and 
not  to  meet  vith  not  no  von  on  the  road. 
All  as  ve've  got  to  do  is  to  mind  vot  ve're 
about,  to  make  oureslves  agreeable  to  any 
von  as  ve  may  come  across,  and  who's  to 
suspect  two  sich  'spectable  an'  good-looking 
chaps  as  yer  an'  I  am,  I  should  like  to 
know?" 

"  Bah  !  "  exclaimed  Beaufort,  sternly  and 
impatiently,  "  it's  only  a  waste  of  time  to 
talk  to  such  a  man  as  you." 
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"Is  it?  then  I  vould  adwise  yer  to  keep 
that  here  preshus  breath  of  yourn,  if  yer 
can  till  it's  all  taken  out  of  yer  in  rayther  a 
clandeceut  manner  some  fine  morning  or 
t'other  about  the  roll  time." 

"  Sam  —  Sam,"  remonstrated  Beaufort, 
with  a  look  of  cowardly  terroi*. 

"Ah,"  returned  Filcher,  with  a  malicious 
grin,  "  I  thought  as  how  that  here  vould 
touch  thenr  here  sensible  feelings  of  yourn." 

"  Torturer,"  groaned  the  unhajipy  Beau- 
fort, "  you  seem  to  take  a  savage  delight  to 
mock  and  deride  me." 

"  Veil,  an'  whose  fault  is  it,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?"  asked  Sam,  "  haven't  I  told  yer 
ag'in  an'  ag'in  that  it's  no  use  of  yer  throw- 
ing out  yer  snacks  at  me,  for  ye're  sure  to 
get  the  vorst  on  it?" 

Beaufort  needed  not  to  be  told  this,  for  he 
knew  too  well  from  woful  experience,  so  he 
said  nothing  that  could  aggravate  the  scoun- 
drel to  any  further  observations  of  a  similar 
description,  in  fact,  they  walked  on  to  some 
distance  farther  in  perfect  silence,  when  Sam 
suddenly  said — 

"  If  I  arn't  mistaken,  an  it's  not  often  as 
I  am,  this  here  road  leads  to  the  sea-coast." 

"And  what  do  we  want  neai'  the  sea- 
coast?"  asked  Beaufort,  hastily. 

"  Vhy,  it  might  be  handy  for  us  to  take  a 
trip  over  to  the  kontynent,  if  ve  felt  hincliii- 
ed  to  do  so,'' replied  Filcher. 

"  Yes,''  returned  Beaufort,  with  a  half 
sarcastic  grin,  "  and  it  might  be  handy  too 
for  some  of  the  coast  guard  to  lay  hold  of 
us." 

"  Damn  the  coast-guard,"  replied  Sam, 
"  vot  have  ve  got  to  fear  from  'em  ?  How- 
somdever,  ve  must  chance  all  about  that 
here ;  this  is  the  road  as  I  shall  pursue,  an' 
not  no  other.'' 

Beaufort  offered  no  further  objection, 
which  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  ex- 
cite the  anger  of  his  obstinate  companion, 
so  on  they  went  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
certainly  feeling  theil  strength  much  recruit- 
ed by  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  which 
they  had  so  liberally  partaken  at  the  inn. 

Sam  Filcher  amused  himself  in  his  usual 
mann^-,  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
trying  and  dangerous  natm-e,  and  Beaufort 
was  left  to  the  full  and  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  thoughts,  which  the  reader 
must  be  well  aware  were  not  of  the  most 
pleasant  description,  especially  after  the 
many  narrow  escapes  they  had  recently  ex- 
perienced from  apprehension,  into  which  he 
felt  convinced  the  headstrong  bravado  and 
foolish  obstinacy  of  Filcher  would  shortly 
hurry  them,  and  the  awful  and  ignominious 
fate  which  then  awaited  them  was  quite 
certain,  and  was  sufficient  to  make  even 
the  stoutest  heart  tremble  at  the  bare  con* 
templation. 


The  road,  as  has  been  before  alluded  to, 
was  winding  and  irregular,  but  was  flanked 
on  either  side  by  romantic  sceneiy,  which 
had  a  most  pleasing  effect  upon  those  who 
had  the  mind  to  appreciate  its  beauties,  and 
to  admire  them,  which  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  Sam  Filcher  and  his  companion 
had  not. 

The  farther  they  advanced  on  their  way, 
the  brisk  and  freshening  breeze  that  was 
wafted  to  them,  and  other  signs  equally 
powerful,  convinced  them  that  ^>;,m  had  not 
been  mistaken  in  the  idea  he  had  formed, 
but  that  they  were  really  approaching  the 
sea-coast,  which  Beaufort  looked  upon  with 
his  usual  doubt  and  dismal  foreboding. 

It  seemed  most  extraordinary  that,  al- 
though they  had  been  travelling  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and,  at  the  speed  at 
which  they  had  proceeded,  had  traversed  a 
considerable  portion  of  gronnd,  they  should 
not  have  encountered  a  single  individual  on 
their  way;  in  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the 
road — although  the  beautiful  scenery  which 
rose  at,  every  step,  to  the  eye  from  either 
side,  and  has  either  been  described  or  allud- 
ed to,  rendered  it  anything  but  a  cheerless 
one — was  carefully  avoided  by  pedestrians 
and  others,  as  if  there  was  something  mys- 
terious and  awful  connected  with  it,  and 
which  the  solemn  and  almost  unearthly  still- 
ness which  rested  upon  it,  excepting  when 
at  intervals  by  the  wind,  seemed  to  impress 
more  forcibly  and  painfully  upon  the  imagi- 
nation. 

"  Veil,"  remarked  Sam  Filcher — for  it  was 
impossible  for  that  facetious  and  garrulous 
scoundrel  to  restrain  his  loquacity  for  any 
length  of  time — "  ve  have  had  it  all  to  our- 
selves, anyhow,  an'  it'd  seem  as  if  the  road 
vos  made  for  our  haccomydashun  only  on 
sich  a  spec'  as  that  ve're  now  on  to,  though 
it  'ouldn't  be  wery  profitable  if  ve  vos  arter 
'cuniary  b'siness.  Cheer  up,  captain,  I'm 
kevite  sartin  as  there's  nuffin  to  make  you 
look  so  gloomy  about  now." 

"  Sam,"  replied  Beaufort,  in  the  bewil- 
dered state  of  mind  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, scarcely  knowing  what  he  said,  "  I  do 
not  half  like  the  idea  of  venturing  near  the 
seacoast,  Danger  seems  to  threaten  us  there." 

"Vos  there  ever  sich  a  cove  afore?'.'  said 
Sam,  with  a  look  of  contempt.  "  I  don't 
know  vot  to  do  vith  yer,  I'm  sure  Vhere 
air  ve  to  go?  since  ewery  place  seems  to 
frighten  yer  in  purfict  fits  at  the  thoughts 
of  it." 

"Filcher,"  returned  Beaufort,  "notorious 
as  we  have  become — detested  as  our  crimes 
have  made  us,  there  is  no  place  to  which  we 
may  go  where  we  shall  not  be  known,  or 
surrounded  by  the  most  imminent  danger. 
Our  career  is  nearly  at  an  end,  I  see  it  clearly, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  long  avoid 
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tbe  shameful  but  merited,   richly   merited 
fate  which  most  undoubtedly  awaits  us." 

"  I  see  yer  determined  to  get  my  monkey 
hup,"  returned  Sam  Filcher,  with  a  fearful 
oath,  "  yer  seem  to  have  made  up  yer  mind 
to  rufFel  my  am'able  temper,  by  these  here 
stupid  thoughts  an'  noshuns,  an'  the  manner 
in  vhich  yer  raps  'em  out,  an'  if  yer  does,  I 
can't  say  vot  the  konsekenses  might  be. 
Yer  knows  vot  I  am  ?" 

"Too  well,"  answered  Beaufort,  with  a 
shudder,  and  averting  his  looks,  '*  oh,  would 
that  I  had  never  known  you  at  all." 

•'  Now,"  said  the  ruffian  Filch  er,  reproach- 
fully, and  looking  as  if  his  feelings,  so  sen- 
sitive, were  greatly  wounded,  "  now  if  that 
here  ain't  the  wery  height  of  hingratitood,  I 
don't  know  what  is.  I  feels  'art — wery 
much  'urt,  an'  yer've  cut  my  preshus  'art 
to  the  kevore." 

"  Treat  not  my  words  with  derision,"  said 
Beaufort,  "  for,  depend  upon  it,  I  mean  what 
I  say." 

"Yer  does?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I'm  stunned.  Vhy,  vot  vould  have 
become  of  yer,  if  it  hadn't  a  been  for  me? 
Haven't  I  stuck  to  yer  like  a  leech,  never 
left  yer  for  aminute?  Haven't  I  taeen  a 
father  an'  mother,  an'  a  sister  an'  a  brother 
to  yer  all  through  the  piece  ?  an'  this  is  the 
return  as  yer  makes  me  for  it,  is  it  ?  Veil,  I 
never,  if  I  arn't  kevite  spiflicated,  an'  that 
here's  all  about  it.'' 

"  Hardened,  desperate,  villain,"  Beaufort 
could  not  help  observing,  "guily  wretch  even 
as  I  am,  it  shocks  my  ears,  and  fills  me  with 
the  greatest  disgust  and  horror  to  hear  you 
talk." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  laughed  the  incorrigible, 
and  insensible  Sam  Filcher,  derisively ;  "  veil, 
this  here  is  von  of  the  richest  jokes  I  ever 
heard.  Brayvo,  captain,  I  never  know'd  yer 
to  come  bout  'alf  so  veil  as  this  afore,  and 
yer  may  as  veil  go  tbe  'ole  'ogg,  brissels  and 
all,  vhile  yer  'bout  it." 

"  I  can  endure  this  no  longer,"  said  the 
wretched  Beaufort,  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of 
the  utmost  excitement. 

"But  yer  must;''  retorted  Sam,  fiercely, 
and  with  an  equal  savage  look,  while  he 
grasped  the  arm  of  Beaufort  with  a  violence 
which  shewed,  if  anything  was  required  to 
do  so,  that  he  meant  what  he  said,  and  was 
determined  to  carry  out  his  threats  to  the 
very  letter;  "yer  must;  and  yer  can't  help 
yerself,  as  I've  told  yer  hoffen  enuff  afore.  I 
see,  I've  guv  yer  too  much  hindulgence ; 
spoilt  yer,  let  yer  have  it  all  yer  own  vay, 
and  this  is  vot  I  gets  for  my  feckshunal  care 
and  'tenshun.  But  I  must  take  yer  down  a 
peg  or  two,  that  here's  all  'bout  it.'' 

"Filcher,"  exclaimed  Beaufort,  "  what  a 
bitter,  what  a  cruel  mockery  is  this," 


"  Nuffin  of  the  sort,''  returned  the  former, 
coolly,  "  I  means  every  blessed  vord  vot  I 
ses,  and  more.  I  told  yer  as  how  yer'd  get 
my  mettle  hup,  vith  yer  preshus  nonsense 
yer've  done  so,  and  now  yer  must  take  it  all 
as  it  comes,  vether  yer  likes  it  or  not.  Vhy, 
if  it  hedn't  a  been  for  me,  who've  vatch'd 
over  yer  like  a  blessed  babby,  yer'd  have 
been  topp'd  long  ago." 

Beaufort  looked  at  the  abominable  scoun- 
drel imploringly,  and  trembled  in  every 
limb,  but  could  not  utter  a  word ;  and  Sam 
having  again  laughed  maliciously  and  scorn- 
fully, once  more  grasping  his  unfortunate  and 
distracted  victim  by  the  wrist,  he  forced  him 
along,  the  latter  being  now  entirely  power- 
less to  offer  any  resistance. 

The  morn  had  hitherto  not  shown  her 
bright  face,  although  the  night  was  so  beau- 
tiful, and  countless  stars  had  gemmed  the 
clear  sky ;  but  it  now  appeared,  and  added 
the  greatest  lustre  to  the  scene. 

Pity  that  the  moon's  chaste  silvery  beams 
should  ever  shine  on  wretches  so  utterly  de- 
praved and  worthless  !— 

Suddenly  Sam  Filcher  stopped,  as  they 
came  to  a  turning  on  the  road,  and  looking 
earnestly  before  him,  said — 

"  Ah,  I  sees  summat  now  as  tells  me  I 
vos  kevite  right  in  vot  I  thought.  Mind 
old  Doleful,  jist  yer  open  yer  eyes,  and  see 
velher  yer  can  see  clear.'' 

Beaufort  did  gaze  in  the  direction  in  which 
Filcher  pointed,  and  saw  to  what  he  alluded 
in  an  instant. 

"  Now  then,  vot  d'yer  see  there  ?"  de- 
manded Sam. 

"  Eocks  and  cliflfs  they  appear  to  be,"  re- 
plied Beaufort,  in  sullen  tones. 

"  Wery  much  like  'em,  don't  yer  think 
so?"  interrogated  Sam;  "an'  hark;  blessed 
if  I  can't  hear  the  murmuring  of  the  waves." 

"Yes,  we  are  fast  approaching  the  sea, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,"  remarked 
Beaufort,  with  a  dissatisfied  look, "  and  what 
of  it?" 

"  Ve  shall  see ;  anything  for  a  change," 
replied  Sam. 

"The  best  change  we  can  take,"  returned 
Beaufort,  half  sarcastically,  "  will  be  to 
drown  ourselves,  and  thus  rid  society  of  two 
such  miscreants." 

"Valkerl"  replied  Sam,  "I'm  not  a 
going  to  be  sich  a  preshus  fool  as  to  foller 
yer  hadwice,  not  no  how.  It's  too  cold  to 
try  the  experiment,  asides,  I'm  not  in  the 
humour  to-night.  So  kim  along,  an'  ve 
shall  see  vot  ve  shall  see.'' 
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CHAPTEE  CLIL 

AN   TJNFEIENDLY   KRCEPTION. 

Thet  conld  not  be  mistaken ;  tlie  litige 
cliffs,  and  lofty  rocks,  rose  clearly  and 
distinctly  before  tbem  (a  abort  distance  from 
tbe  termination  of  tbe  road)  in  tbe  broad 
glow  of  the  silver  moonlight,  and  tbey  could 
plainly  bear  tbe  mnrmiiring  sound  of  the 
■waves  as  tbey  dashed  upon  the  pebbly 
beach. 

In  a  deep  cavern  in  one  of  the  rocks, 
(with  an  opening  on  to  the  beach),  formed  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  for  it  was  quite  certain 
that  human  hands  could  never  have  ac- 
complished the  task,  were  assembled  at 
the  hour  of  which  we  are  now  writing, 
as  rough  and  hardy  a  lot  of  men,  as  could 
'No.  67. 


well  be  imagined ;  men  whose  determined 
features  plainly  shewed  that  there  was  no 
enterprise,  however  desperate,  which  they 
were  not  prepared  to  undertake,  that  there 
was  no  danger  however  appalling  from 
which  tbey  would  shrink,  or  which  could 
daunt  tbem. 

They  were  smugglers,  and  were  heartily 
enjoying  themselves  according  to  their  own 
rough  taste,  having  lately  had  an  extra- 
ordinary run  of  good  luck,  and  defrauded 
the  excise  of  no  little  amount. 

The  bright  moonbeams  danced  upon  the 
broad  waters  of  the  mighty  and  boundless 
ocean,  (of  which  there  was  an  extensive 
view  from  the  opening  in  the  cavern  before 
mentioned),  and  the  waves  as  they  dashed 
upon  the  sands,  or  lashed  the  sides  of  the 
cliffs   and  rocks,   stretching  far  into  the 
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sea,  seemed  to  be  murmuring  fortli  "some 
fairy  song,"  keeping  their  revels  with  the 
sea  gods  and  mermaids. 

The  scene  in  the  cavern  was  one  of  the 
most  singular,  and  even  picturesque  des- 
cription; round  a  rudely  constructed  table 
(which,  however,  sufficiently  answered  its 
purpose,)  in  the  centre,  the  smugglers  were 
seated,  most  of  them  on  empty  casks, 
smoking  and  drinking  extravagantly  ; 
laughing  boisterously,  singing  snatches  of 
songs,  appropriate  to  their  lawless  calling 
occasionally,  and  indulging  in  vulgar  jokes, 
far  from  being  fit  for  "  ears  polite." 

They  were  all  of  them  well  armed,  and 
were  evidently  quite  capable  and  fully 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last, 
in  case  of  any  sudden  surprise. 

There  was  no  lamp  in  the  cavern,  for  it 
was  not  required,  the  moon  always  throwing 
sufficient  light  on  their  dark  transactions, 
and  the  light  of  a  lamp  might  form  a  beacon 
to  those  whom  they  had  no  particular  wish 
to  encounter. 

Such  was  the  cavern  in  the  rock,  and  its 
inmates,  on  this  particular  evening  (the  one 
on  which  Sam  and  his  companion  came 
in  sight  of  the  rocky  scene),  the  Smugglers 
were  unusually  merry,  for  of  late  they  had, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  been  remarkably 
successful,  and  only  the  night  before  had  | 
"  run "  an  immense  quantity  of  spirits  j 
ashore,  without  the  slightest  obstruction. 

"  Come,  my  lads,"  said  one  of  them,  a 
rough,  but  withall,  good-humoured  looking 
fellow,  "  fill  your  glasses,  and  let's  keep  the 
game  alive  ;  for  what's  the  use  of  flinching 
wben  there's  plenty  of  good  drink  for  us  all 
to  swim  in? — Here's  success  to  free  trade, 
and  damn  the  excise." 

"  Well  said,  Griff,"  remarked  another, 
"  we  must  be  ungrateful  scoundrels  if  we 
didn't  follow  your  advice,  after  the  run  of 
good  luck  we've  had  for  weeks  past.  The 
Grovernment  may  not  expect  every  man  to 
do  the  duty,  but  we  do  it  to  some  tune,  and 
glory  in  it.  Lads,  you've  heard  G-riff  Hai- 
der's toast,  and,  of  course,  you'll  drink  it 
with  all  your  hearts." 

,  "  Aye,  aye."  shouted  the  whole  of  the 
smugglers  in  a  breath,  and  raising  their 
glasses  towards  their  lips — "  Success  to  free 
trade,  and  damn  the  excise  !" 

The  most  uproarious  plaudits  followed 
this  toast,  and  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the 
smugglers  increased  every  moment. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Sam  Filcher  and 
his  companion,  having  wound  their  way 
down  among  the  rocks  on  to  the  beach, 
approached  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  smugglers'  cave,  and  the  sounds  of 
their  boisterous  mirth  reached  their  ears, 
startling  and  alarming  Beaufort,  but  excit- 


ing a  lively  feeling  of  surprise   and  curi- 
osity in  Sam, 

"  Hallo  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  vots  hup  now? 
Vots  the  next  adwentur'  I  venders  ?  Com- 
p'ny's  vaitin'  us,  an'  some  of  the  right 
sort,  too,  seemin'ly,  for  they're  makin' 
preshus  merry." 

"  They're  smugglers,  or  some  other 
desperate  characters,  no  doubt,"  said  Beau- 
fore. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  returned  Sam 
Filcher,  "  so  are  ve  desp'i-ate  characters, 
ain't  ve  ?  an'  so  they're  more  likely  to  guv 
us  a  hearty  velcome.  Come  along,  Captain, 
they've  got  a  snuggery  somevhere  in  that 
here  rock,  so  ve'll  jist  take  the  liberty  oi 
hinterdoocin  ourselves  to  em.  I  dare  say 
they'll  be  delighted  to  see  us,  as  they 
ought  to  be." 

"  Stay,  rash  fool !"  said  Beaufort,  with  si 
look  of  fear  and  remonstrance,  "  do  you 
know  what  you  are  about  to  do  ?" 

"In  course  I  does;  havn't  I  said  it?" 
"  You  seem  resolved  to  hurry  us  both  to 
destruction.  Should  these  men  behold  us, 
they  would  be  almost  sure  to  take  its  for 
spies,  and  serve  us  accordingly.  Let  us 
hasten  from  here,  while  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  without  being 
discovered."  ^ 

"xiot  I,"  said  Filcher,  determinedly, 
"  catch  me  at  doing  sich  a  foolish  thing 
vhen  there's  plenty  of  lush  in  purspectif, 
an' jolly  good  comp'ny  into  the  bargain." 

"  You  may   ^o   as  you  like,"  remarked 
Beaufort,  holding  back,  "  I'll  go  no  farther." 
"  Von't  yer?" 

"  Ho,  if  you're  mad  enough  to  run  your 
head  into  danger,  when  there's  no  occasion, 
you  shall  not  drag  me  with  you." 
"Indeed  !     So  yer  hobjecks ?" 
"I  do." 

"  Veil  then,  I  hinsist,"  returned  Sam, 
pulling  a  knife  froni  his  pocket,  "an' if  ye 're 
obst'nat,  vhy,  yer  might  chance  to  have  a 
hinch  or  two  of  this  in  that  hare  preshus 
carckiss  o'yourn.  Come  along,  I  say,  an' 
not  no  flinchin',  if  yer've  any  waUee  for 
yerself." 

Sam  grasped  the  wrist  of  the  unhappy 
Beaufort,  as  he  spoke,  and  forced  him  to- 
wards the  rock,  from  which  the  sounds  that 
had  attracted  their  attention  proceeded, 
and  ascending  to  a  more  elevating  part  of 
the  beach,  the  opening  in  the  rock,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
cavern,  suddenly  burst  upon  their  astonish- 
ed gaze,  and  they  beheld  the  smugglers  in 
the  midst  of  their  carousal. 

Beaufort   still  hesitated,   and  his  fears 
were  by  no  means  diminished,  on  finding 
that  his  surmises  were  correct. 
But   Sam  Filcher's  feelings  were  very 
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different,  and  lie  gazed  at  tlie  novel  scene 
before  Mm,witli  looks  of  evident  satisfaction 
and  -expectation. 

"Here's  ago,"  lie  said;  cliuclding;  "veil, 
this  here  is  pleasant,  howsumdever,  Vot 
a  nice,  cumfurtibel  party,  to  be  sure ; — it 
does  von's  presluis  eyesiglit  good  to  see  'em. 
All  right,  my  flowers,  ve'll  be  vitb  y er  in  a 

jiffy.'' 

"  Sam,  Sam,"  said  Eeanfort,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  fixing  a  look  of  supplication 
upon  him ;  "  beware  what  you  do,  ere  'tis 
too  late.  To  venture  to  intrude  upon  those 
men,  strangers  as  we  are  to  them,  cannot 
but  be  attended  with  the  most  fearful  con- 
sequences. Let  us  away,  while  there  is 
time  to  do  so." 

"  Come  along,  I  say,"  returned  Sam  Fil- 
eher,  obstinately,  and  still  retaining  his 
hold  of  Beaufort's  wrist',  "  d'yer  think  I'm 
a  goin'  to  be  frightened  by  yer  nonsense  ?" 

He  again  forced  the  wretched  Beaufort 
along,  and  ascending  some  steps  formed 
out  of  pieces  of  the  rock,  till  he  came  to  a 
level  with  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  he 
coolly  and  fearlessly  popped  in  his  head, 
and  in  his  usual  agreeable  and  familiar 
manner,  said: 

"  G-ood  ev'nin'  to  yer,  gemmen,  glad  to 
see  yer  look  so  jolly." 

The  smugglers  started  from  their  seats 
in  much  am.azement  at  this  unexpected  in- 
terruption, and  their  astonishment  was  not 
at  all  diminished  upon  beholding  the  daring 
Sam  jJilcher  and  his  trembling  companion. 

"Ah!  spies!"  they  all  exclaimed  to- 
gether, in  fierce  tones,  "  death  to  the  in- 
truders !"  and  in  a  moment  a,  dozen  pistols 
were  levelled  at  them. 


CHAPTEE  CLIII. 

THE   EESTJIT   OE   THE    ADVENTITEE. 

Beaxjfoet  shrank  back  in  terror,  and 
would  no  doubt,  if  he  could  have  found  the 
opportunity,  have  taken  to  immediate 
flight ;  but  Sam  Filcher  stood  his  ground 
manfully,  and  exhibited  not  the  least  signs 
of  fear,  which  daring  conduct,  together 
with  his  singular  appearance,  and  the  terror 
evinced  by  his  companion,  seemed  to  dis- 
arm the  smugglers  of  miichof  their  ferocity, 
and,  at  a  signal  from  Griff  Haider,  as  he 
had  been  called,  and  Avho  appeared  to  pos- 
sess authority  over  them,  they  dropped 
their  weapons,  and  Haider  and  two  or  three 
others  advanced  towards  the  opening  where 
Sam  Pilcher  and  Beaufort  stood. 

"  Come,  I  say,  my  flower,"  observed  Sam, 
reproachfully,   and  addressing  himself  to 


G-riff  Haider ,  "  this  here's  not  kevite  the 
sort  o'  velcome  as  gem.men  has  a  right  to 
hexpec',  vhen  they  meets  vith  gemmen. 
Lor'  love  yer  preshus  hinnocence,  vhy,  ve're 
not  no  spies,  an'  damn  them  as  is,  I  say." 

"We  must  be  better  convinced  of  that 
before  we  part  from  you,"  said  Haider ; 
"  at  any  rate,  your  appearance  here  looks 
suspicious.  This  way,  and  give  some  ac- 
count of  yourselves." 

Thus  saying,  G-riff,  rather  unceremonious- 
ly, seized  Sam  Filcher  by  the  collar  with 
his  large,  brawney  and  powerful  hand,  and 
lifted  him  into  the  cave  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  he  had  been  a  mere  infant ;  while  two 
more  of  the  smugglers  did  the  same  for  the 
terrified  Beaufort,  who  had  now  certainly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  last  mo- 
ments were  at  hand. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam  Pilcher,  good  hu- 
mouredly,  and  giving  himself  a  bit  of  a 
shake,  "that  here  vos  cleverly  done,  an' 
not  no  mistake.  Who'd  ha'  thought  that 
the  Sprig  o'  Myrtle,  could  ever  ha'  been 
grappled  so  easy  ?  To  be  sure  you  air  a 
size  or  so  larger,  an'  a  stun  or  two  heavier 
than  I  am,  an'  I  s'pose  that  here  'counts 
for  it." 

The  smugglers  gathered  around  them  as 
Sam  spoke,  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
struck  with  the  coolness  and  nonchalance  of 
the  impudent  scoundrel,  Sam  Pilcher,  while 
they  viewed  with  unmistakable  contempt 
the  trembling  fear  of  his  companion,  Beau- 
fort, who  presented  such  an  extraordinary 
contrast. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Griff  Haider,  sternly, 
after  a  brief  pause,  and  speaking  to  Sam, 
"  answer  the  questions  that  wiU  be  put  to 
you,  quickly  and  truly,  if  you  would  not, 
with  this  poor  miserable  looking  devil  here, 
your  companion,  be  tossed  into  the  sea,  or 
have  a  brace  of  bullets  lodged  in  each  of 
3''our  skulls." 

"  Come,  I  say,  old  feller,"  remonstrated 
Sam,  but  still  exhibiting  not  the  least  signs 
of  fear,  "that  is  givin'  it  us  rayther  stiff, 
ain't  it?  Ve  vouldn't  not  thank  yer  for 
nayther  o'  the  fayvers  yer've  jist  men- 
tioned." 

"  There,  damn  your  nonsense,"  returned 
Haider,  impatiently,  placing  a  pistol  in 
rather  unpleasant  proximity  with  Sam's 
head,  while  two  of  the  smugglers  paid 
■similar  attention  to  the  terror-struck  Beau- 
fort. "  it  won't  do  here.  Answer  me,  and 
correctly,  if  you  value  your  life." 

"  Jist  take  that  ere  barker  from  my  ear, 
then,  if  yer  please,"  replied  Sam,  for  it 
causes  a  wery  disagreeabel  sensashun.  Vot 
is  it  yer  vants  to  know  ?" 

"  What  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  here  keveshtun  is  very  soon 
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answer'd,  an'  in  the  most  sat'sfact'ry  manner. 
Vot  brought  me  and  that  here  poor  cur 
here  ?  Veil,  I'll  tell  yer  ;  fust  our  preshus 
legs,  and  then  haxident,  to  be  sure." 

"  Beware !" 

"Bevare,"  repeated  Sam,  not  at  all 
alarmed,  "  in  course  I  shall ;  an'  bevare  as 
yer  makes  no  mistake  in  this  b's'ness  ;  cos 
my  character's  ae  'spectable  as  yourn,  I 
reckon." 

"  This  is  trifling,"  said  two  or  three  of 
the  smugglers,  impatiently. 

"Not  so  trifling,  nayther,"  returned  Sam, 
"  yer  may  as  veil  kill  a  feller  at  vonce,  as 
to  try  to  frighten  him  to  death.  Tear  away, 
my  toolip,  vot's  the  next  keveshtun  ?  Spit 
it  out." 

Grifl"  Haider  looked  at  the  hardened 
ruffian  for  amoment  or  two  with  amazement, 
and  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing. 

While  Haider  was  thus  examiningFilcher, 
Beaufort  was  undergoing  the  same  question- 
ing process  by  the  two  smugglers  who  had 
him  in  charge,  in  another  part  of  the  cave, 
to  see  whether  their  answers  corresponded, 
and  the  reader  may  easily  imagine  the  state 
of  trepidation  in  which  the  wretched  man 
was. 

•'  This  is  but  a  waste  of  time,  Grifi",  I 
consider,"  said  one  of  the  gang,  approach- 
ing him,  and  with  a  threatening  look  at  Sam 
Pilcher,  which  the  latter  worthy,  however, 
returned  with  one  of  the  most  superlative 
contempt  and  defiance ;  "  its  clear  that 
those  two  fellows  have  thrust  them- 
selves in  where  they  were  not  wanted,  and 
for  some  treacherous  purpose.  There  an- 
swers are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
their  appearance  and  manners  are  assumed, 
I'll  warrant.  You  know  our  law  is  death 
to  those  who  seek  to  pry  into  our  actions, 
in  order  that  they  may  betray  us  into  the 
hands  of  the  land  sharks ;  and  why  should 
we  spare  them  ?  secure  them  together  and 
commit  them  at  once  to  the  waves : 
they'll  make  escellent  food  for  the 
fishes." 

This  proposition  was  received  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  approbation  by 
several  of  the  smugglers  ;  it  was  a  critical 
moment,  and  the  lives  of  Beaufort  and  Sam 
rilcher  did  indeed  seem  to  hang  upon  a 
thread. 

"  Hold  hard,  mate,"  said  Sam,  speaking 
to  the  man  who  had  made  the  suggestion, 
but  not  at  all  disturbing  himself,  "  it  strikes 
me  as  how  ye're  a  leetel  bit  too  fast,  an' 
not  no  mistake.  An  yer  sich  a  preshus 
glutton  as  to  vant  to  svaller  a  man  at  a 
mouthful !  hat,  coat,  vestcoat,  breeches, 
buttons,  boots,  an'  all !  Yer  must  be  hun- 
gry, yer  must."  I 
This  was  spoken  in  such  a  manner, — so  i 


coolly  and  so  fearlessly,  that  it  was  quite 
irresistible,  and  the  smugglers  laughed 
heartily,  in  which  Sam  Filcher  joined,  but 
Beaufort,  the  cowardly  villain  Beaufort, 
the  reader  may  rest  assured,  did  no  such 
thing. 

"  I'm  quite  aware,  WiU  Blackfield,"  said 
Haider,  "  what  our  laws  are,  and  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  reminded  of  them  by  any  one. 
When  occasion  demands  it,  I  will  not  fail 
to  see  them  enforced.  But  we  must  not  be 
too  precipitate,  but  be  convinced  before  we 
proceed  to  act." 

"Brayvo !"  cried  Sam,  admiringly,  "ye're 
not  a  bad  sort,  arter  all." 

"We've  had  enough  of  this  nonsense," 
observed  Haider,  impatiently  ;  "  so  now  at 
once  to  the  business  ;  who  are  you  and  your 
companion?" 

"  Two  of  the  most  preshus  thieves  and 
cut-throats  unhanged,"  replied  Pilcher, 
"  there,  vUl  that  satisfy  yer  ?" 

Beaufort  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror 
and  despair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro  with  the 
intensity  of  his  agony. 

"  Well,"  said  G-riff  Haider,  with  a  grin, 
and  in  answer  to  Sam  Filcher,  "that's 
candid  enough,  at  any  rate,  and  is  giving 
yourselves  at  the  same  time  a  first-rate 
character." 

"  In  course  it  is,"  coincided  Sam,  "  an'  in 
'spect  to  character,  you  an'  I,  and  these  here 
worthy  gemmen  shall  not  fall  out,  I  dare 
say.  There's  not  nuffin  like  a  speakin'  the 
truth ;  I  never  told  a  lie  in  my  life." 

" Till  now?"  suggested  one  of  the  smug- 
glers, with  a  laugh. 

"  G-ood,  my  butter-cup,"  said  Filcher, 
"yer  can  take  a  chalk.  Now,  old  feller, 
vot  else  have  yer  got  to  say  P  Let's  have  it." 
"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring  the 
names  of  the  respectable  gentlemen  who 
have  honoured  us  with  this  visit  ?"  inquired 
GrifF  Haider,  with  mock  politeness. 

"  Cut  it,  vill  yer  ?  "  returned  Sam,  "  that 
here's  a  kevestian  I  voold  much  rayther  de- 
cline  to  answer." 
"  But  you  must." 

"  Oh,  veil,  if  I  must,  I  must ;  I'm  not 
wery  pertikler.  Veil,  then,  to  begin,  that 
here  poor  devil,  my  pal,  vot's  a  fright 'nin' 
hisself  into  fits,  vos  vonce  Captain  Beaufort, 
of  the  hussars,  an'  a  reg'ler  toph ;  an'  as  for 
myself,  I'm  not  no  other  than  the  celly- 
brayted  an'  renowned  ould  Sam  Filcher,  the 
Sprig  o'  Myrtle,  an' the  pride  of  Vestminster, 
him  as  fit  the  noto-riotus  Hookem  Snivey, 
the  Game  Bantam  of  Chick-lane  !" 

"  And  for  the  apprension  of  yourself  and 
your  companion,  there  is  a  reward  ofiered ; 
is  it  not  so?"  said  Haider. 
Filcher  returned  no  answer,  but  afieoted 
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to  whistle  clieerfully ;  but  Beaufort  groaned 
aloud,  and  could  not  contain  himself. 

"Come,"  said  Grriff Haider,  "  it's  no  use 
trying  to  shirk  the  question,  Master  Filcher ; 
I've  got  one  of  the  bills  in  my  pocket,  and 
the  persons  of  yourself  and  your  companion 
exactly  correspond  with  the  description. 
Shall  I  show  it  you  ?" 

"No,  no,"  answered  Sam,  "I've  not  the 
least  cur'os'ty  upon  the  subjeck.  But,  I 
say,  old  feller,  yer  vouldn't  go  for  to  holler 
bout  it,  vould  yer,  jist  for  the  sake  of  the 
tin,  eh?" 

"Well,  that  aU  depends  upon  yourselves," 
replied  Griff;  "I  am  inclined,  to  believe 
what  you  haye  said,  and  so  are  my  mates,  I 
believe." 

"  Then,  jolly  good  luck  to  you  and  them," 
said  Filcher. 

"  From  the  moment  you  leave  this  cave, 
mark  me,"  continued  Haider,  "  an  unseen 
eye  will  be  ever  upon  you  and  your  com- 
panion, you  will  be  constantly  watched 
wherever  you  may  go,  and  should  the  least 
suspicion  arise  that  you  have  deceived  us, 
and  that  you  contemplate  treachery,  that 
moment,  depend  upon  it,  will  consign  you 
to  a  dungeon,  and  shortly  to  the  gallows. 
If  you  remain  faithful,  you  may  escape  for 
ever  for  us." 

"  Come,  now,"  said  Sam  Filcher,  ap- 
provingly, "  that  here's  vot  I  calls  wery 
fair." 

"  Do  you  agree  to  the  terms  ?" 

"  In  course  I  does." 

"  And  your  friend,  the  Captain  ?" 

"  Oh,  he's  nobody,  he  must  do  as  I  tells 
him." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Griff.  "Are 
you  all  satisfied  ?"  he  added,  addressing 
himself  to  the  smugglers. 

"  We  are,"  replied  the  latter  unanimous- 
ly. Beaufort  felt  a  heavy  weight  removed 
from  his  breast,  still  he  was  far  from  easy 
or  satisfied. 

"  Hurror  !"  shouted  Sam  Filcher,  "  tlaat 
here's  vot  I  calls  b's'ness.  So  now  that's 
all  settled,  ve're  all  as  right  as  if  ve'd  known 
each  other  for  fifty  year?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Griff  Haider,  who 
seemed  to  be  rather  amused  with  the  vulgar 
humour  of  the  facetious  scoundrel,  Sam 
Filcher,  while  he  looked  upon  the  wretched 
Beaufort  with  the  greatest  contempt ; 
"  where  are  you  going  to  night  ?" 

"No  vhere  in  pertickler,"  replied  Sam, 
"  ve  means  to  stop  here,  if  yer  likes." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Griff,  good 
humouredly,  "  the  worst  of  it  is  you're  so 
very  bashful,  master  Sam  Filcher." 

"Can't  help  it,"  returned  Sam,  "I  s'pose 
I  vos  born  so.  But  this  here  is  sich  a  nice 
comfortible    snuggery    o'    yourn,   and    so 


retired  that  I  think  I  could  pass  a  wery 
happy  night  in  it." 

"Well,"  observed  Griff  Haider,  "as  you 
seem  tired,  you  and  your  companion  can 
remain  here  to  night,  and  partake  of  our 
cheer ;  but  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  jou 
must  depart  and  ren?  ember  well  what  I 
have  said  to  you." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  my  flower,"  said  Sam. 

"If  you  value  your  own  neck,  and  that 
of  the  Captain,  you  will  not  fail  to  do  so," 
said  Griff;  "  now  then,  as  that  business  is 
arranged,  apparently  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  to  all  parties,  take  your  seats  at 
the  table  and  make  yourselves  at  home." 

Sam  required  no  second  invitation  to 
comply  with  this  request,  but  walking  up 
to  the  festive  board,  he  shook  hands  with 
the  smugglers  all  round,  as  cordially  and 
as  familiarly  as  if  they  had  been  on  the 
most  intimate  and  friendly  terms  for  half  a 
century ;  then  took  his  seat  among  them  at 
the  table,  filled  himself  a  glass  and  a  pipe, 
and  was  quickly  enjoying  himself  with  as 
much  spirit  as  the  most  jovial  of  them. 

As  for  Beaufort,  who  felt  as  if  he  was  in 
purgatory,  and  gave  way  to  all  kinds  of 
extravagant  fears.  After  much  persuasion, 
and  not  till  he  was  moved  by  the  derision 
of  some  of  the  smugglers,  he  crawled 
reluctantly  to  the  table,  and  was  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  partake  of  the 
intoxicating  drink  that  was  placed  in  such 
abundance  before  him;  biit,  fearful  of 
offending  the  smugglers,  and  of  exposing 
himself  to  their  coarse  ridicule,  if,  indeed, 
nothing  worse,  he  did  at  last  comply,  with 
the  best  grace  he  could,  even  at  times 
attemptmg  to  appear  cheerful,  a  most 
melancholy  attempt  indeed. 

"Veil,"  remarked  Sam  Filcher,  replenish- 
ing his  glass  for  the  third  time,  and  with  a 
most  agreeable  smile  upon  his  countenance, 
"this  is  summat  like,  an'  no  mistake. 
Here's  jolly  good  luck  to  yer  all,  gemmen, 
an'  success  to  all  yer  hundertakers — 
hunder takings,  I  means." 

This  toast  was  highly  applauded,  and  done 
full  honour  to. 

"  Vot  a  blessin'  it  is,"  continued  Sam, 
sentimentally,  after  a  pause,  "  vot  a  blessin' 
it  is,  arter  the  fatigs  an'  cares  of  the  day  is 
over,  to  fall  into  good  comp'ny,  who  knows 
how  to  henjoy  themselves  in  a  rashnal  vay, 
as  ve  air  doin'  now.  Ah  !  I've  hoften  hes- 
perienc'd  it,  but  noA^er  like  the  present  mo- 
mint.     Yer  do  me  proud,  gemmen." 

The  smugglers  seemed  duly  to  appreciate 
the  feeling  with  which  this  was  spoken,  and 
expressed  themselves  accordingly. 

Sam  Filcher  hid  his  blushes  in  another 
tumbler  of  Hollands. 

"Ah!"  he  observed,   smacking  his  lips, 
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and  Ms  clieelcs  and  nose  glowing  again  froni 
tlie  strong  effects  of  tlie  spirit  he  had  im- 
bibed, "  that's  some  of  the  right  sort,  an' 
no  gammon,  and  seems  even  to  make  the 
'art  of  my  pal,  the  Captain,  warm,  an'  it's 
not  a  trifle  as  vill  do  that  here,  I  can  tell 
yer.  G-emmen,  if  it  vouldn't  be  hintrudin', 
vonld  yer  like  to  hear  a  bit  of  a  stave?" 

Of  course  that  kind  offer  met  with  the 
■unanimous  approbation  and  assent  of  the 
company,  and  Sam  Filcher  immediately 
started  off  in  his  very  best  and  most  popu- 
lar style,  and  accomplished  his  task  in  a 
manner  that  drew  forth  the  most  rapturous 
applause  from  his  delighted  and  discrimin- 
ating audience. 

In  fa  :t,  the  smiigglers  found  Sam  Fil- 
cher  (at  least  according  to  their  taste),  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  jovial  companions 
they  had  met  with  for  some  time.  He  sang, 
whistled,  da,nced,  joked,  swore,  related  mar- 
vellous adventures  that  he  had  encountered, 
and  many  more  that  he  had  never  met  with, 
and  all  with  that  spirit  and  vivacity  so  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  that  it  had  the  most  telling 
effect ;  and  it  seemed  as  though-  his  fund  of 
humour  was  quite  ineshaustible. 

But  at  length  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
warned  them  to  break  up.  Some  of  the 
smuncglers  left  the  cave,  and  the  others 
stretched  themselves  on  the  earth,  and  sunk 
off  to  sleep  as  well  as  they  could,  Sam  and 
Beaufort  following  their  example,  while 
one  was  left  to  keep  watch  in  case  of  any 
threatened  danger. 


CHAPTEE  CLIV. 

ANOTHER   NAEBOW   ESCAPE. 

ISToTWiTHSTANDiNG  therudeness  of  his  pal- 
let (for  he  had  nothing  but  a  pilot-jacket  to 
rest  upon),  Sam  Filcher,  being  "  charged  to 
the  muzzle "  with  drink,  went  soon  sound 
off  to  sleep,  as  did  also  the  smugglers,  the 
one  who  had  to  keep  watch  taking  his  seat 
near  the  opening  to  the  beach,  and  passing 
away  the  dreary  and  tedious  hours  in  the 
best  manner  he  could,  namely,  between 
drinking  and  smoking, 

Beaufort,  however,  Avas  too  unhappy  in 
his  mind  to  sleep,  except  at  intervals  ;  and 
when  he  did  so,  his  imagination  was  haunted 
by  dreams  that  excited  his  utmost  terror. 

Every  day,  almost  every  hour,  produced 
some  alarming  event,  and  which  all  tended 
to  make  him  believe  that  the  crisis  of  their 
fate  was  fast  approaching,  and  which  tlie 
headstrong  and  fool-hardy  conduct  of  Sam 
Eilcher  was  certainly  well,  calculated  to 
precipitate. 


He  did,  however,  at  last  become  some- 
what more  composed,  so  that  he  was  enabled 
to  sleep  pretty  soundly,  notwithsta.nding 
the  roughness  of  his  accommodation. 

They  were  ratner  abruptly  and  uncere- 
moniously aroused  by  the  smugglers  shak- 
ing them  violently  and  shouting  in  their 
ears,  and  starting  up,  they  then  perceived 
that,  although  it  was  scarcely  daylight,  the 
smugglers  were  all  bustling  about,  GriS 
Haider,  who  had  left  the  cave,  after  they 
had  terminated  their  carousal  on  the  night 
before,  among  the  rest. 

"  Vot  a  pity  'tis,"  remarked  Sam  Filcher, 
rubbing  his  eyes  and  yawning,  "  that  a 
man  should  be  disturbed  from  a  cumfurt- 
abel  snooze,  an'  vhen  he  is  right  bang  in 
the  midst  of  sich  pleasant  dreams.  I'd 
almost  giv'  my  'ed  an'  shoulders  for  another 
forty  vinks  or  so." 

"Day  breaks  over  the  ocean,"  replied 
Griff  Haider,  "  and  we  must  not  loiter  here; 
so  you  and  your  friend  Master  Filcher,  can 
partake  of  what  refreshment  you  like,  and 
then  you  must  depart." 

"Veil,"  returned  Sam,  in  a  tone  of 
regret,  "if  it  must  be  so  it  must,  I 'spose, 
though  I  must  say,  as  I  don't  half  like  the 
thought  of  partin'  from  sich  good  comp'ny." 

"The  best  of  friends  must  part,  j^ou 
know,"  said  Griff,  "  and  I  only  wish  that 
you  and  the  Captain  here,  may  never  fare 
worse  than  you  have  with  me  and  my 
mates." 

"  Thank  yer.  Master  Haider,"  returned 
Eilcher,  "yer've  sarved  us  fust  rate,  an' 
I  shall  never  forget  it," 

"There,"  said  Griff,  impatiently,  "there's 
enough  of  that.  We're  rough  spun  fellows, 
like  yourself,  you  know,  and  we  don't  want 
a  lot  of  palaver  about  thanks.  For  what 
you've  had  (if  you  only  keep  your  promise 
to  me  and  my  mates,  and  if  you're  wise 
you  will  be  careful  to  do  so)  you're  heartily 
welcome,  and  should  be  again,  if  ever  you 
were  to  come  this  way  and  find  us  here. 
Wid  you  and  your  friend  the  Captain  take 
a  glass  or  two  at  parting  ?" 

"  Ye're  a  trump,"  answered  Sam,  flatter- 
ingly, "  vith  aU  my  'art,  my  buttercup,  an' 
I  can  answer  for  the  Captain." 

Sam's  wishes  were  complied  with,  and  he 
drank  nearly  a  pint  of  the  strongest  spirit 
off  at  a  draught,  as  if  it  had  been  merely 
so  much  water,  while  Beaufort,  Avho  felt 
heart-sick,  and  whose  head  ached  from  the 
effects  of  that  which  he  had  been  abnost 
compelled  to  drink  but  a  few  hours  before, 
scarcely  moistened  his  lips,  and  felt  anxious 
to  begone,  while  there  was  yet  no  one  about. 

"Ah!"  observed  Sam,  having  teemed 
off  the  contents  of  another  glass,  and 
smacking  his  lips,  that  is  some  of  the  right 
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Bort,  an'  no  gammon.  Blest  if  I  shall  ever 
get  the  taste  of  it  out  of  my  mouth," 

"I  would  advise  you  not  tate  any  more 
of  it,"  remarked  Griff,  or  you'll  not  be  able 
to  travel  far  to  day,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Veil,"  replied  Sam  Filcher,  "in  course 
I  shall  foller  yer  friendly  advice,  though 
I'm  pretty  veil  season'd.  I  say,  Master 
G-riffj  yer  haven't  got  a  stray  flask  or  two 
o'  that  have  yer,  to  put  in  the  pocket  for 
myself  an'  my  pal  to  rewive  our  preshiis 
selves  on  the  road,  eh?" 

GriflF  Haider  laughed,  and  immediately 
supplied  the  modest  and  insinuating  Sam 
with  his  wants,  and  he  again  urged  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  departing  without  any 
more  delay, 

"  Yhich  is  the  best  vay  to  get  out  of  the 
riddle  of  these  here  rocks  an'  cliffs  ?" 
inquired  Sam,  "  for  ve  don't  vant  to  travel 
along  the  beach. 

"I  will  conduct  yoii,"  answered  Grriff, 
"  but  yoii  must  be  quick." 

Sam  thanked  him,  then  shaking  hands 
most  heartily  with  the  other  smugglers, 
and  bidding  them  good  by,  he  and  Beaafort 
followed  GrifF  Haider  from  the  cave. 

The  broad  waters  of  the  deep  now  pre- 
sented a  splendid  sight,  the  golden  sun 
seeming  to  rise  from  its  bosom,  and  even 
Beaufort  and  his  more  ignorant  and  brutal- 
minded  associate  in  crime  could  not  helx? 
admiring  it. 

But  Griff  Haider  "did  not  give  them  much 
time  to  contemplate  the  scene,  but  hurried 
them  up  a  steep  and  perilous  ascent,  which 
led  to  the  summit  of  the  clilfs,  which  they 
gained  after  much  labour,  but  in  safety. 

"There,"  said  Griff,  "you're  all  right 
now,  and  I  must  leave  you.  Parewell, 
remember  the  promise  you  have  made,  and 
the  certain  consequences  that  will  foUov/,  if 
you  break  it." 

Sam  ii'jilcher  was  about  to  make  some 
reply,  but  before  he  could  do  so.  Griff  had 
left  them,  and  was  again  descending  the 
rock,  with  an  ease  and  speed  which  was 
perfectly  astonishing. 

Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort  watched  him 
till  he  was  hidden^from  their  view,  and  then 
the  former  observed  :— 

"There  goes  vun  of  the  best  fellers  as  ever 
vos,  and  jolly  good  luck  to  him,  I  vouldn't 
ha'  missed  makin'  his  ackquvaintence,  an' 
that  of  his  mates  for  the  vorld.  Yot  d'  yer 
say.  Captain?" 

"  Say,"  repeated  Beaufort,  with  his  usual 
dissatisfied  look,  "  why  that  I  wish  we  had 
never  seen  them." 

"  In  course  yer  does,  I  should  vunder  if 
yer  didn't ;  yer  allvus  goes  by  the  rule  of 
conteraries,  yer  does'.  Yer've  got  those 
blessed  fears  on  yer  agin,  have  yer?" 


"And  is  there  not  good  cause  for  fear?" 
demanded  Beaufort,  "  lightly  though  you 
may  pretend  to  treat  it  ?" 

"  No  ;  how  d'yer  make  it  out  ?" 

"Have  you  not  madly  revealed  our 
names  and  characters  to  the  smugglers, 
and  thus  placed  us  in  their  power  and  at 
their  mercy  ? — Do  you  not  remember  what 
the  man  who  has  just  quitted  us,  said, — 
namety,  "  that  an  unseen  eye  vfould  be 
constantly  watching  us  wherever  we  went, 
and  that  at  any  time  we  could  be  consigned 
to  a  dungeon,  and  from  there  to  the 
gallows." 

"Yes,"  returned  Sam,  "but  that  vos 
only  if  ve  broke  our  promise,  an'  gave  any 
signs  of  a  betrayin'  'em,  vliich  in  course  ye 
should  not  be  sich  flats  as  to  do." 

"'And  think  you  that  men  of  their 
character,"  interrogated  Beaufort,  "can 
easily  withstand  the  temptation  of  the  large 
reward  which  is  offered  for  our  apprehen- 
sion ? — It  is  not  at  all  imlikely  that  long 
before  this  the  officers  of  justice  have  been 
apprized  of  our  whereabouts,  and  that  be- 
fore we  have  proceeded  far,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  in  their  clutches." 

"  Vot  damned  nonsense  it  is  to  talk  like 
that  here,"  said  Sam  angrily;  "how  the 
devil  d'  yer  think  that  the  smugglers  can 
show  a  head  in  this  here  b'sness,  vhen 
they're  vanted  theirselves  ?" 

"They  may  have  some  means  of  betraying 
us,"  rex^lied  Beaufort,  "without  being  seen 
in  the  matter  themselves.  Sam,  1  feel 
wretched." 

"  Veil,  yer  air  a  pumpkin,"  said  Pilcher, 
contemptuously,  "allvus  a  puttin'  yerself 
in  a  fever  'bout  nuf&n.  There,  don't  cry, 
Vos  there  ivir  sich  a  preshus  hannymal  seen 
afore  ?" 

"  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  with  a  most  serious 
look,  "you'll  awake  from  the  mad  dream 
that  at  present  deludes  your  senses  before 
long,  depend  upon  it." 

"  There,  shut  up,"  said  Sam  impatiently, 
"  an'  let's  get  on  our  vay,  in  the  fresh  of  the 
early  mornin.'  I  doesn't  care  a  curse  for 
nuffin  now  I've  got  a  toothful  or  two  of  the 
right  sort ;  here's  luck,"  he  added,  placing 
one  of  the  flasks  which  Griff  Haider  had 
given  him  to  his  lips,  and  taking  a  hearty 
swig. 

"  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  still  more  alarmed, 
"are  you  bent  upon  hurrying  us  both  to 
destruction  ?  If  you  persist  in  going  on 
at  this  outrageous  and  extravagant  rate, 
you'll  be  mad.  drunk  presently,  and  then 
what  may  the  consequences  not  be?" 

"  The  devil  take  the  konsekenses," 
answered  the  ruffian,  recklessly,  returning 
the  flask  to  his  pocket,  after  having  talcen 
a  second  draught;    "here's  jist  the  little 
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lad  as  is  ripe  and  ready  for  auytliing.  Elim 
along,  old  Doleful,  it's  doin'  nuffin'  to 
stand  patterin'  liere.  Ve  shan't  meet  vith. 
any  von  at  this  here  time  of  the  mornin',  I 
dare  say,  and  a  hour  or  two  vill  take  us  hout 
of  the  danger,  as  yer  frighten  yerself  about, 
if  ve  only  jist  steps  out." 

There  was  some  shadow  of  reason  about 
these  observations,  and  Beaufort  could  not 
deny  it,  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  con- 
tent himself  by  remaining  silent,  since  all 
remonstrance  or  argument  were  completely 
thrown  away  upon  the  obstinate  and  head- 
strong Sam  Eilcher. 

He  followed  him,  and  they  proceeded  for 
some  distance  along  the  cliffs,  where  the 
marine  view  was  of  the  most  extensive  and 
magnificent  description,  especially  as  it  was 
now  seen  to  advantage  with  the  bright  rays 
of  the  morning's  sun  streaming  full  upon  it. 

"  Ve'd  better  halter  our  course,  I  think," 
said  Sam,  "  it's  no  use  a  kontinuyin'  along 
here  vhich  is  not  likerly  to  lead  to  nuffin. 
It  vos  wery  thoughtless  of  me,  not  to  as 
Grriff  Haider  vhich  vos  the  best  road  for  us 
to  take  as  vos  likerly  to  answer  our  purpis." 

"  It  was  very  fortunate  that  you  did  not 
do  so,"  returned  Beaufort,  "for  that  would 
have  put  them  on  the  right  scent,  if  they 
mean  anything  wrong." 

"Bah!" 

"  You  have  already  told  them  too  much." 

"  Yer  talk  like  a  fool,"  replied  Filcher. 
"  If  I'd  not  a  been  candid  vith  'em,  vot'd 
been  the  konsekenses  ? — Vhy  vot  they  pro- 
mised, they'd  have  tossed  us  into  the  sea,  or 
guv  us  our  kevietus  vith  a  brace  of  bullets 
in  each  of  /3ur  brains,  an'  ve  couldn't  not 
have  helped  hour  preshus  selves.  So  let's 
have  no  more  say  'bout  it,  but  get  along  in 
the  best  vay  ve  can." 

Beaufort  raised  no  objection  to  this  ar- 
rangement, in  fact,  his  feelings  were  \vrought 
up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  had  become  al- 
most indifferent,  for  every  moment  it  became 
the  more  apparent  to  him  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  much  longer  to  avoid 
the  fate  that  assuredly  awaited  them. 

They  quitted  the  cliff,  and  after  traversing 
a  field  or  two,  they  suddenly  found  them- 
selves in  one  of  those  pleasant  country  roads 
which  stretch  their  way  through  scenery  of 
the  most  romantic  and  pictuiesque  des- 
cription, and  which  had  even  a  more  cheer- 
ful aspect  at  that  early  and  tranquil  hour 
of  the  morning. 

"A  nice  road,  this  here,"  observed  Sam 
Filcher,  looking  as  much  at  his  ease  as  pos- 
sible ;  "  couldn't  have  had  a  better  for 
trav'ling.  So  let's  step  hout.  Captain,  an' 
I  shouldn't  vonder  but  ve  arrives  at  some 
crib  in  time  for  breakfast," 

They  did  "  step  out,"  as   Sam  I'ilcher 


described  it,  but  they  had  not  walked  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  saw 
several  persons,  who,  as  well  as  they  could 
distinguish,  appeared  to  be  rustics  goin^  to 
their  daily  labour,  probably,  approachmg, 
and  they  could  hear  them  merrily  singing 
one  of  their  simple  country  ditties,  as  they 
came  on  their  way. 

How  the  wretched  Beaufort  envied  them 
their  apparent  happiness  and  content. 

"  Ve're  got  some  von  to  look  at,  at  last, 
remarked  Sam,  "  now.  Captain,  jist  mind 
vot  ye're  about,  d'yer  hear  r  don't  seem  to 
be  afear'd  or  sneakin',  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me." 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  timid  Beaufort  to 
follow  the  advice  of  his  companion,  but  he 
saw  thenecessity,  and  therefore  endeavoured 
to  do  so,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
compelled  to  admit  to  himself,  that  there 
was  not  much  reason  to  entertain  any 
apprehension  of  danger  from  strangers. 

The  rustics  (for  such  it  was  now  evident 
they  were)  cam.e  trudging  along  the  road, 
and  soon  came  up  with  Beaufort  and  Sam 
Filcher,  at  whom  they  stared  with  some 
curiosity,  no  doubt  struck  by  their 
somewhat  singular,  and  by  no  means  pre- 
possessing appearance. 

Sam  Pilcher,  however,  who  had  given 
Beaufort  a  significant  look,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  he  perfectly  understood,  was 
quite  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  bustlin» 
himself  up,  and  assuming  as  agreeable  and 
insinuating  a  look  and  manner  as  it  waa 
possible  for  him  to  do,  he  said,  "  Good  morn- 
ing, my  vorthy  friends,  the  veather's  wery 
fine,  quite  splendashus." 

To  this  one  of  the  rustics  returned  some 
sort  of  answer,  which  was  not  very  intel- 
ligible either  to  Beaufort  or  Sam,  and  then, 
after  again  staring  at  them  rather  more  ear- 
nestly and  suspiciously  than  was  at  all  agree- 
able, they  continuedon  theirway,  and  Filcher 
and  his  companion  also  pursued  theirs. 

"  There,"  said  Sam,  after  he  and  Beau- 
fort had  got  to  some  little  distance, — "that's 
aU  right;  I  think  I  managed  that  here 
business  all  right,  as  I  allvus  does.  The 
bumpkins  did  not  seem  to  fancy  us  much, 
howsomdever." 

"No,"  said  Beaufort,  "and  they  do  so 
now  ; — see,  they  are  looking  back  at  us  and 
are  talking  together." 

Sam  Filcher  looked  as  Beaufort  directed, 
and  saw  indeed  that  the  rustics  had  stopped 
after  proceeding  a  short  distance  past  them, 
and  were  pointing  towards  them  and  seem- 
ingly consulting  together. 

Presently  they  were  joined  by  several 
others,  who  seemed  to  take  immediate  part 
in  their  deliberations,  whatever  they  might 
be. 


"  There's  something  wrong  in  this,"  re- 
marked Beaufort,  "  we  are  again  in  danger." 

"  There,  don't  be  frightening  yerself  iDto 
fits,"  said  Sam,  who,  however,  himself  felt 
far  from  easy;  "  it'll  he  all  right,  no  doubt ; 
let's  valk  on,  an'  appear  not  to  be  taking  any 
notice  of  'em." 

They  did  so,  but  were  quickly  startled  by 
the  heavy  sound  of  footsteps,  and  looking 
back,  to  their  dismay  beheld  the  rustics  in 
full  pursuit  of  them. 

They  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  take 
to  their  heels  also,  and  they  scampered  off  as 
fast  as  they  could. 

This,  no  doubt,  all  but  confirmed  the  sus- 
picious of  the  rustics,  for  they  increased 
their  speed,  and  their  shouts  rent  the  air. 

To  describe  the  fears  of  the  distracted 
Beaufort  at  that  critical  moment  when  the 
No.  68. 


crisis  of  their  fate  seemed  so  rapidly  and 
unavoidably  approaching,  would  be  com- 
pletely a  fruitless  task  to  attempt;  and  those 
of  Sam  Filcher,  in  spite  of  all  his  powerful 
efforts  to  conceal  them,  were  almost  equal; 
for  should  they  not  succeed  in  eluding  them, 
and  meeting  with  some  temporary  place  of 
refuge,  their  apprehension  was  certain,  for  it 
would  be  quite  madness  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance to  the  numbers  opposed  to  them. 

The  two  villains,  however,  driven  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
desperation,  might  have  been  said  to  perform 
wonders  in  their  precipitate  retreat,  and  soon 
greatly  outstripped  their  rustic  pursuers,  for 
whom  they  seemed  at  times  not  at  all  un- 
likely to  prove  more  than  a  match. 

The  latter,  however,  although  they  were 
compelled  to  stop  several  times  to  take  breath, 
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they  being  totally  unused  to  such  extraordi 
nary  exercise,  appeared  i'ully  resolved  not  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  easily,  calculating,  no 
doubt,  on  the  ultimate  exhaustion  of  Sam 
Filcher  and  his  alarmed  companion,  or  their 
being  obstructed  in  the  course  of  their  flight 
by  others.  They  therefore  rent  the  air  again 
with  a  kind  of  view  hallo,  and  renewed  the 
chase  like  a  pack  of  hounds. 

Beaufort  looked  as  though  he  must  give 
in  every  moment,  and  sink  powerless  on  the 
earth,  while  the  perspiration  rolled  off  Sam, 
it  might  be  almost  said,  in  torrents. 

And  this  continued  for  several  minutes, 
and  they  mii^t  have  traversed  nearly  three 
miles  of  the  road,  when  Sam  Filcher,  not 
hearing  the  shouts  of  their  pursuers,  could 
hold  out  no  longer  wilihout  resting,  but  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  it  n'eed  scarcely  be  a'dded 
that  Beaufort  followed  Ms  example. 

They  looked  in  the  direction  their  pursuers 
had  been  coming,  and  then  found  that  they 
had  unknowingly  turned  an  abrupt  an^le  in 
the  road,  and  had  thus,  at  least  for  a  ikkinute 
or  two,  lost  sight  of  them. 

"  Now's  our  only  chance,"  said  Sam,  giasp- 
ing  for  breath ;  "  this  ik  rayther  shai'p  voi'k 
for  the  eyes  an'  the  limbs,  as  the  poor  old 
'oman  said  vHen  the  vaggin  vheels  passed 
over  her  jjreshuS  carkiss  ;■  but  only. let's  keep 
up  our  pluck,  captain,  an'  ve  shall  be  able  to 
best  'em,  au'  guv  'em  the  go  by  arter  all, 
never  fear." 

"  We  are  both  of  us  dead  beat,  Filcher," 
said  Beaufort,  "  it's  no  use  denying,  and  it 
seems  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  escape. 
Hark !  they  are  after  us  again,  and  appear 
to  gain  upon  us." 

It  was  quite  true  what  he  said,  for  the  re- 
newed shouts  of  the  men  could  be  heard 
once  more  distinctly  on  the  air,  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  gaining  fast  upon 
them. 

"  HofFthen  ve  go  ag'in,"  remarked  Filcher, 
gathering  up  all  his  remaining  strength  and 
energy  lor  the  desperate  task;  "  ve  must 
break  out  of  this  here  road,  over  this  hedge, 
an'  make  our  vay  tovards  yonder  thicket, 
afore, they  sees  us,  there  ve  may  be  able  to 
conceal  ourselves  till  the  danger's  over. 
Come  along,  they  haven't  cotched  us  yet,  an' 
they  shan't  if  I  can  help  it."      ' 

Beaufort  mustered  up  all  the  firmness  and 
resolution  he  could,  and  followed  Filcher 
without  any  delay,  over  the  hedge  he  had 
spoken  of,  and  which  was  by  the  road- side,  f 
and  they  made  their  way  with  all  possible 
speed  towards  the  thicket,  which  seemed  to 
present  the  only  probable  means  of  escape. 

There  were  several  clusters  of  trees  that  ; 
grew  on  their  way  which  aided  in  concealing 
them  from  immediate  observation,  and,  as 
the  voices  of  their  pursilers  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  till  they  could  scarcely  hear  them  at 


all,  they  took  courage,  which  was  increased 
when,  on  venturing  to  pause  in  their  flight, 
and  to  look  back,  they  could  perceive  nothing 
of  them. 

They  did  not,  however,  stop  to  convince 
themselves  that  the  men  had  abandoned  the 
pursuit,  though  it  appeared  most  propable 
that  they  had  done  so ;  but  made  their  way 
without  any  loss  of  time  to  the  thicket,  which 
having  gained,  they  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  it,  sufi'ering  no  obstacle  to  impede  their 
progress,  and  here  fancying  themselves  at 
least  in  temporary  safety,  they  paused  to 
rest  themselves,  after  their  extraordinary 
exertions,  and  to  collect  their  thoughts,  which 
as  may  be  expected,  after  such  an  exciting 
adventure,  were  much  distracted. 

Sam  Filcher  seated  himself  on  a  mound 
of  earth,  and  which  was  overshadowed  by 
the  branches  of  two  stately  trees,  panting 
for  breath;  Beaufort  following  his  example, 
and  both  of  them  too  violently  agitated  for 
a  minute  or  two  to  suffer  them  to  speak  a 
word. 

Lest  any  danger,  however,  should  still 
threaten,  they  both  of  them  listeried  atten- 
tively, but  they  heard  not  the  least  sound 
which  was  at  all  calculated  to  excite  their 
alarm,  and  it  seemed  quite  evident  that  the 
rustics  had  at  las:f  given  up  the  pursuit  as 
hopeless,  and  tlie  two  villains  did  feel  them- 
selves considerably  more  at  their  ease,  and 
could  not  but  consider  the  great  danger  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  was  over. 


CHAPTER  CLT. 

THE   THICKET. 

"' Ve  have  had  a  preshus  narrow  escape  of 
it  •this  here  time,  an'  no  mistake,"  observed 
Satti  Filcher,  when  he  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered himself  to  be  able  to  speak,  "  I  must 
say,  captain,  that  at  von  time  I  thought  it 
vos  all  u  p  with  us.  Damn  these  here  bump- 
kins, blest  if  they  varn't  ten  times  vorserer 
an'  n;iore  determined  than  that  here  ferocious 
vag'n  er  an'  his  gang." 

"  Y  es,"  returned  Beaufort,  "  and  we  must 
notnoiake  too  sure  of  having  escaped  them 
yet.  No  doubt  they  will  suspect — not  see- 
ing anything  of  us  in  the  road — that  we 
have  sought  concealment,  and  they  may 
adopt  some  certain  means  to  intercept  our 
further  flight." 

"Not  they,"  replied  Sam,  "they've  had 
more  than  enuff  of  the  chase,  take  my  vord 
for  it,  an'  have  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
Ye  did  guv  'em  bellows  to  mend,  an'  no  mis- 
take. Asides  if  they  vos  to  continny  in 
search  of  us,  vhich  is  not  wery  likely,  they 
vouldu  't  find  much  chance  of  diskivering  us 
here,  cos   ve  have  ail  the  hopportunity  of 
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dodging  them  about.  At  any  rate  ve  must 
take  our  chance,  for  ve  must  stop  to  rest  here 
for  avhile,  arter  the  wery  hard  pull  ve've 
had,  let  the  kousekenses  be  votever  they 
may." 

Beaufort  still  looked  uneasy,  suspicious, 
and  dissatisfied ;  but  Sam  Filcher  again  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  flasks  of  spirits  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  the  smuggler. 
Griff  Haider,  and  appeared  to  be  much  re- 
freshed and  reinvigorated  by  the  hearty 
draught  which  he  took  of  the  intoxicating 
beverage. 

"  Yer  look  down  on  yer  luck,  captain,"  he 
said,  "  vhy  don't  yer  take  a  drop  of  this  ? 
It's  some  of  the  right  sort,  I  can  tell  yer,  an' 
vould  soon  make  yer  fit  for  anything." 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Beaufort,  with  an  im- 
patient look  ;  "  I  cannot  drink." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Sam,  '•  then 
there's  more  for  me  as  can,  and  that  here 
hke  any  fish." 

"  The  danger  is  not  yet  over,"  remarked 
Beaufort,  "  I  am  convinced  it  is  not.  It  was 
a  most  unfortunate  job  that  we  met  those 
men  on  the  road  ?" 

"Veil,"  returned  Sam,  "it  vould  have 
been  better  if  ve  hadn't;  howsomdever  it 
•ouldn't  be  helped,  who'd  ha'  thought  that 
the  joskins  vould  have  had  any  suspicion 
on  us?" 

"  Some  of  them  had  no  doubt  read  the 
bills  offering  the  reward  for  our  apprehen- 
sion, and  describing  our  persons,"  said  Beau- 
fort, "  and  if  they  had,  no  wonder  that  they 
should  immediately  recognise  us,  and  the 
hot  pursuit  they  kept  up  for  some  time,  is 
easily  accounted  for." 

"I  vish  ve  had  only  been  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  smuggler's  cave  till  night," 
remarked  Sam  Filcher,  "  ve  vos  veil  hoff 
there." 

"  I  wish  we  had  never  seen  them,"  replied 
Beaufort,  "  for  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have 
yet  much  to  fear  from  them." 

"  Yer  talk  like  a  fool,  as  yer  alwus  does," 
said  Sam  Filcher ;  "  vot  the  deuce  should  ve 
have  to  fear  from  them,  I  should  like  to 
kuow,  jolly  fellows  as  they  all  ai-e,  an'  the 
vay  in  vhich  they  treated  us  ?  Vhy,  no  two 
gemmen  could  have  been  sarved  better,  an' 
yer  must  be  a  hungrateful  feller,  captain,  not 
to  own  it,  an'  to  try  an  throw  sich  siniva- 
tions  out  ag'in  their  character." 

"  I  do  not  foiget  their  threats,"  said  Beau- 
fort, "  and  in  spite  of  all  you  can  say,  Sam, 
I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  that  I  have 
just  expressed,  namely,  that  danger  threatens 
us  from  the  smugglers." 

"  Vot  a  preshus  hobstinate  chap  yer  air," 
remarked  Sam,  "  alwus  a  fancying  an  a  sus- 
pecting summat,  an'  there's  no  driving  it 
out  ot  yer,  any  how.  Howsomdever,  I  doesn't 
care,  1  leeis  myself  all  right,  an'  arter  a  little 


rest  here,  I  shall  be  able  to  travel  ag'in  as 
fresh  as  a  daisy,  vot  say  yer,  captain  ?" 

"  Why,  that  it  will  require  all  the  precau- 
tion we  can  make  use  of  to  proceed  without 
further  molestation.  Where  are  we  going  to 
direct  our  course  now  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  'sackly,"  replied  Filcher,  "  cos 
I  don't  know." 

"  The  sooner  we  get  out  of  this  part  of 
the  country  the  better,  where  it  seems  we  are 
too  well  known,"  said  Beaufort;  "  we  have 
had  so  many  narrow  escapes  since  we  have 
been  in  it,  that  I'm  heartily  sick  of  it." 

"  Ah,"  returned  Sam,  with  a  look  of  regret, 
"vot  a  infortinate  job  it  vos  as  ve  lost  all 
that  svag  of  blunt  at  the  old  'ouse ;  ve  might 
have  crossed  ower  to  the  kontinent  now,  an' 
have  been  safe  out  of  the  vay.  Veil,  I 
s'pose  the  best  thing  as  ve  can  do  now,  is  to 
make  our  vay  back  to  London,  vhere  ve  shall 
be  right  enuff,  an  safe  enuff  with  our  old 
pals  in  the  back  slums  an'  rookeries.  Vot 
d'yer  say  to  that,  captain  ?" 

"  It's  a  long  and  hazardous  journey." 

"  Ah,  alwus  some  hobjeckshun  to  anything 
as  I  may  perpose,"  said  Sam,  "  it  vouldn't 
be  yer  if  there  vosn't.  There's  not  no  vay 
of  pleasing  yer,  not  no  how,  an  that's  all 
about  it,  Howsomdever,  happy  go  lucky,  I 
shan't  put  myself  the  least  out  of  the  vay 
about  it,  but  leave  everything  to  chance." 

"  That's  where  it  is,"  remarked  Beaufort, 
"  it  is  your  carelessness  which  has  so  fre- 
quently involved  ns  in  danger,  and  exposed 
us  to  so  many  difficulties  and  inconveniences.' ' 

"  In  course,"  said  Filcher,  "  alwus  blame 
me  for  everything.  Vot's  the  odds? — my 
preshus  shoulders  is  broad  enuff  to  bear  any- 
thing. Yer  seem  to  forget,  though,  that  ye're 
cowardly  looks  and  behavour  at  all  times, 
speshally  vhen  there  vos  the  most  danger, 
vos  alwus  enuff  to  betray  us.  Lor'  knows 
vot  vould  ha'  become  of  yer  long  ago,  if  I 
had'nt  a  been  at  yer  elber  to  save  yer.  But 
it's  no  use  talkin'  vhen  there's  b'sness  to  at- 
tend to ;  b'sness,  that  here's  the  thing.  So 
here  ve  can  rest  ouiselves  snugly  for  a  time, 
vithout  any  fear  of  being  further  hinterrupted. 
Them  here  confounded  joskins  vill  think 
that  ve've  guv  'em  the  go-by  altogether,  I 
dare  say,  an'  that  ve've  got  far  enuff  hoff  by 
this  time,  so  ve've  nuffin  to  fear  from  them. 

"  I  am  not  satisfied  of  that,  I  say  again," 
replied  Beaufort ;  "  the  rustics  may  only 
hav€  pretended  to  abandon  the  pursuit  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  us,  and  our  emerg- 
ing from  this  place,  we  shall  probably  find 
them  waiting  to  receive  us." 

"Psha!"  returned  Sam,  "  yer  alarm  yer- 
self  vithout  a  cause.  Ve  shall  see  no  more 
of  theai  here  bumpkins,  take  my  vord  for 
it." 

"I  wish  we  were  far  away  from  here,' 
said  Beaufort. 
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"  Veil,  so  ve  shall  be  afore  long,''  remarked 
Sam,  "  arter  ve've  rested  ourselves  a  bit. 
Here's  luck." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  he  once  more  raised  the 
flask  to  his  lips  and  refreshed  his  inward 
man  with  a  copious  draught ;  then  in  spite 
of  the  remonstances  of  Beaufort,  who  feared 
that  he  might  be  overheard  by  some  one 
lurking  about, — Sam  finding  himself  per- 
fectly happy  and  comfortable,  commenced 
amusing  himself  in  his  usual  way,  namely, 
by  an  occasional  song  and  whistle,  frequently 
wetting  the  latter,  in  order  to  give  due  effect 
to  his  performance. 

He  was  suddenly  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
this,  however,  by  a  look  of  alarm  from  Beau- 
fort, who,  at  the  same  time,  grasped  his  arm, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear — 

"  Cease ;  unless  you  are  resolved  to  betray 
us.     Some  one  approaches.     Hist." 

Sam  Filcher  made  no  reply,  but  listened 
attentively,  and  felt  far  from  easy  when  he 
plainly  heard  the  low  muttering  of  different 
voices,  as  if  in  consultation  with  each  other, 
evidently  close  to  the  spot  where  Beaufort 
and  himself  were  seated;  and  immediately 
afterwards  there  was  a  rustling  sound  among 
the  branches,  as  if  of  some  person  or  persons 
forcing  their  way,  and  Sam  taking  the  arm 
of  Beaufort,  with  a  significant  look,  without 
so  much  as  whispering  a  word,  led  him  away 
from  the  spot,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that 
from  which  the  sounds  which  had  alarmed 
them  both  proceeded. 

This  was  no  easy  task,  as  the  thicket  was 
deeply  entangled,  and  it  was  evidently  not 
often  penetrated  by  the  traveller,  however,  as 
danger  seemed  again  to  threaten  them,  for 
they  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
voices  were  those  of  their  pursuers;  there 
was  scarcely  any  diflficulty  wliich  they  were 
not  prepared  to  encounter  and  to  surmount 
in  order  to  avoid  them. 

But  Beaufort  could  hardly  control  the  fears 
which  assailed  him,  for  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that,  although  they  might  elude 
their  pursuers  in  the  intricacies  of  the  place, 
they  might  find  themselves  opposed  by  others 
on  emerging  from  it ;  and  thus  their  appre- 
hension was  certain. 

They  got  on,  however,  much  better  than 
they  could  have  expected,  proceeding  with 
all  the  silence  and  caution  possible,  and 
hearing  nothing  more  of  those  who  had 
alarmed  them ;  and  at  length  they  arrived  at 
a  spot  where  they  could  easily  issue  from  the 
place,  into  the  more  open  space  beyond. 

Here  they  prudently  stopped  for  a  minute 
to  listen,  in  case  any  danger  might  threaten 
which  ihey  could  take  other  means  of  avoid- 
ing, but  all  was  perfectly  silent,  not  a  sound 
met  their  ears  so  that  they  wei-e  inspired 
with  fresh  confidence. 

However,  before  they  ventured  forth,  Sam 


peeped  out  cautiously  from  the  opening,  to 
make  doubly  sure  that  no  one  from  whom 
they  had  any  cause  to  apprehend  danger  was 
lurking  near. 

"  All's  safe,"  he  whispered  to  Beaufort, 
"  there's  not  a  hindiwidiwal  nigh  to  hobserve 
us,  so,  if  ve  only  loses  no  time,  ve've  got  it 
half  our  own  vay.     Come  along,  Captain.*' 

The  latter  said  nothing,  though  he  still 
had  his  doubts  and  fears,  of  which  he  could 
never  entirely  divest  himself, — and  without 
any  more  hesitation  they  stepped  from  the 
opening  in  the  thicket,  into  a  field  beyond, 
and,  as  far  as  their  eyes  could  trace,  not  a 
human  being  or  habitation  were  to  be  seen : 
so  that  they  walked  on  at  a  pretty  brisk  rate 
towards  a  range  of  hills  in  the  distance,  with 
renewed  courage,  trusting  that  they  might 
now  be  at  least,  jjeyond  the  reach  of  present 
danger. 

"  Ve  alarmed  ourselves  about  nuffin,''  re- 
marked Sam,  when  they  had  proceeded  a 
little  way ;  "  the  persons  ve  fancied  as  how 
ve  heard  in  the  thicket  might  not  have  been 
those  who  vos  in  persoot  of  us  arter  all." 

"  It  is  most  likely  that  they  were,'  replied 
Beaufort,  "  at  any  rate  it  would  have  been 
sheer  madness  for  us  to  remain  there  and 
run  the  risk." 

"  Veil,"  returned  Sam,  "  to  be  sure  there 
is  some  truth  an'  reason  about  that  here. 
Howsomdever,  henemies,  or  not  henemies, 
ve've  guv  'em  the  slip,  an'  that  here's  all 
ve've  got  to  care  about;  there's  no  von  here 
to  see  or  alarm  us,  so  all  that  ve've  got  to  do 
is  to  put  our  best  legs  foremost,  vhile  ve  has 
the  chance,  an'  jist  see  how  the  country  looks 
beyond  them  here  hills.'' 

To  this  Beaufort  perfectly  agreed,  and  Sam 
having  taken  another  draught  of  his  favourite 
beverage,  and  prevailed  upon  his  companion 
at  last  alter  some  difficulty  to  do  the  same, 
they  pursued  their  way  towards  the  hills, 
Sam  Filcher,  having  entirely  got  rid  of  his 
doubts  and  apprehensions,  evincing  the' most 
excellent  spirits,  and  even  Beaufort,  when  he 
saw  that  the  coast  was  quite  clear,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  to  give  cause  for  the  least 
fear  at  present,  felt  more  easy  and  confident. 

Ttie  country  on  either  side  was  open  and 
picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  the  morning 
being  remarkably  fine,  it  was  quite  sufficient 
of  itself  to  raise  and  invigorate  the  spirits  of 
those  who  were  depressed  But  the  weather 
had  very  little  effect  upon  two  such  individ- 
uals as  Beaufort  and  Sam  Filcher,  and  they 
walked  on  scarcely  heeding  it  at  all. 


CHAPTER  CLVI. 

SAD     FOREBODINGS. 

Leaving  Beaufort  and  his  hardened  asso' 
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ciate  Filcher,  for  a  time,  to  pursue  their  ex- 
traordinary adventures,  we  will  return  to  our 
heroine  and  her  friends. 

Poor  old  Mark  Mayfield  continued  to  im- 
prove, but  slowly,  and  it  required  the  greatest 
care  and  precaution  to  prevent  his  relapsing 
into  that  state  of  violence  which  was  so 
alarming  and  distressing;  and  Phoebe  above 
all  things  was  compelled  to  keep  most  care- 
fully from  his  sight,  lest  on  beholding  her, 
he  should  again  become  excited  in  the  same 
painful  manner  as  that  described  in  a  former 
chapter. 

This  caused  her  many  a  pang  of  anguish, 
many  a  bitter  hour  of  regret,  from  which 
sad  state  of  feeling  Henry  Ashford  and  his 
sister  often  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
arouse  her. 

"  Alas,  it  appears  but  too  certain,''  she 
would  ejaculate,  in  the  most  melancholy 
accents,  "  that  there,  at  any  rate,  all  the  fond 
and  flattering  hopes  which  I  have  at  diflferent 
times  ventured  to  cherish,  and  which  you 
have  so  affectionately,  I  know,  dear  Henry, 
sought  to  encourage,  are  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. I  shall  never  more  hear  a 
father's  blessing,  never  again  be  pressed  with 
parental  affection  to  his  bosom.  Oh,  agonis- 
ing thought,  that  of  itself  is  sujEcient  to 
destroy  all  prospects  of  peace  and  happiness 
for  ever." 

"  'Tis  indeed  a  sad,  a  torturing  reflection, 
my  beloved  Phoebe,"  answered  Henry,  "  but 
you  must  persevere,  in  spite  of  all,  and  en- 
deavour to  banish  it;  I  pray  you  do  not 
give  way  to  it,  for  it  can  only  distress  you 
without  producing  any  favourable  result. 
The  Almighty  is  most  merciful,  and  will  in 
His  own  wise  time,  depend  upon  it,  restore 
your  unfortunate  father  to  health  and  reason, 
and  you  to  that  peace  and  happiness  from 
which  you  have  been  so  long  estranged,  and 
to  which  your  virtues  so  justly  entitle  you." 

Phoebe  looked  her  thanks  for  this  aff'ec- 
tionate  speech  of  sympathy  which  she  was 
well  convmced  came  from  his  heart,  and  she 
would  fain  have  encouraged  the  hopes  it 
sought  to  convey;  but  she  had  been  so  fre- 
quently and  so  painfully  disappointed,  that 
she  dared  not. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  gentle 
Amy  also  aided  her  brother  to  the  utmost  of 
her  power  in  his  affectionate  and  laudable 
exertions  to  banish  the  melancholy  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  so  naturally  assailed  the 
mind  of  Phoebe,  and  made  her  almost  con- 
stantly wretched,  but  it  was  some  time  ere 
;■':  ttv  could  in  any  way  succeed. 

lie  only  opportunity  that  Phoebe  now 
iiad  of  beholding  her  father — and  a  melan- 
choly consolation  it  was~was  by  watching 
him  from  a  back  window,  as  she  formerly 
used  to  do,  when  he  took  his  daily  walks  in 
the  garden  carefully  attended  by  his  keepers, 


and  that  she  never  failed  to  do,  when  the 
weather  would  permit  his  leaving  the  room 
in  which  he  was  confined,  the  reader  may 
be  certain. 

Oh,  how  her  heart  would  swell  almost  to 
bursting  while  engaged  in  this  sad  but  ten- 
der office,  and  what  tears  of  anguish  would 
fill  her  eyes,  as  she  watched  the  feeble  and 
giddy  footsteps  of  that  aged  parent  whom 
she  had  ever  so  fondly  revered,  but  whom 
that  one  false  and  fatal  step  she  had  taken 
had  reduced  to  his  presnt  hopeless  and  de- 
plorable condition. 

Sometimes  the  poor  old  man  would  raise 
his  venerable  face  towards  heaven,  as  if  in 
prayer,  or  to  gaze  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
cerulean  sky,  and  it  was  in  such  moments 
that  our  heroine  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
gazing  upon  his  beloved  features,  and  of 
marking  the  extraordinary  and  terrible 
change  which  the  ravages  of  time  and 
mental  desease  had  wrought  in  them,  and  it 
was  a  sight  which  was  calculated  to  distract 
her  mind  the  more,  and  to  destroy  the  few 
hopes  she  might  have  ventured  to  indulge  in. 

The  building  of  the  new  farm  of  Henry 
Ashford  had  progressed  with  all  due  expedi- 
tion, and  so  far  were  the  works  advanced, 
that  it  was  fully  expected  about  another 
week  would  bring  them  to  completion,  and 
that  in  less  than  a  month  they  would  be 
quite  fit  for  Henry  Ashford  to  take  possession 
of  them. 

The  new  building  was  considerably  larger 
than  the  one  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
more  commodious  and  comfortable  in  every 
respect,  and  the  excellent  Mr.  Stubbles  de- 
termined not  to  do  his  good  work  by  halves, 
had  added  several  valuable  acres  to  it  from 
his  estate. 

In  fact,  the  unexampled  benevolence  and 
philanthrophy  which  Mr.  Stubbles  had  ex- 
hibited on  this  occasion,  was  beyond  all 
praise,  and  it  was  the  universal  theme  of 
admiration  among  all  classes  throughout  the 
country,  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances. 

As  for  Henry  Ashford  and  his  amiable 
sister,  their  feelings  of  gratitude  were  too 
great  to  be  expressed  by  words,  and  they 
could  therefore  only  evince  it  by  their  con- 
duct, which,  however,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  misunderstand. 

The  most  friendly  wishes  were  expressed 
by  all  parties  who-  felt  the  least  interested, 
for  the  prosperity  of  his  new  undertaking, 
and  congratulated  as  he  was  on  all  sides, 
Henry  could  not  but  look  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations. 

Thus  matters  stood,  and  by  dint  of  per- 
severence,  and  the  untiring  exertions  of  her 
friends,  Phoebe  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  a 
degree  of  tranquility  and  comparative  resig- 
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nation  wliich  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected, when  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
took  them  all  by  surprise,  and  caused  the 
greatest  and  most  painful  excdtemeut. 

It  was  about  a  week  before  their  intended 
occupation  of  the  farm,  that  Phoebe,  Henry, 
and  his  sister,  were  sitting  one  afternoon  in 
a  lower  apartment  of  the  hall,  engaged  in 
conversation. 

Our  heroine  had  been  in  a  more  depressed 
state  of  mind  than  for  several  days  pre- 
viously, and  from  which  her  lover  and  Amy 
had  in  vain  sought  all  in  their  power  to 
arouse  her;  Dismal  forebodings  for  which 
there  was  no  accounting,  haunted  her  imagi- 
nations, and  made  her  truly  miserable. 

Her  heart  was  so  full  that  it  felt  as  though 
it  would  burst,  tears  trembled  unbidden  in 
her  eyes,  and  convulsive  sobs  frequently  es- 
caped her  bosom  which  she  could  not  restrain 
or  control,  and  v/hich  were  most  painful  to 
hear. 

"  Dearest  Phoebe,"  said  Henry  in  a  voice 
of  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  taking  her 
hand  affectionately,  "  how  it  tortures  me  to 
see  you  thus.  For  Heaven's  sake  what  is  it 
that  go  distresses  you,  and  which  has  made 
so  st'ange  and  powerful  an  impression  on 
your  iniud?'' 

"  Alas  I''  sighed  our  heroine,  in  reply,  "  I 
know  not,  but  indeed  I  cannot  conquer  it, 
let  me  strive  all  I  may.  Strange,  wild 
thoughts  distract  and  bewilder  my  brain,  and 
at  times  my  very  senses  seem  to  reel  beneath 
their  influence.  A  feeling  of  unaccountable 
dread  unnerves  me,  and  terrible  forebodings 
of  something  particular  which  is  about  to 
happen,  and  which  nothing  can  avert,  haunts 
my  fevered  imagination,  and  makes  me  truly 
wretched.'' 

'• '  Tis  most  astonishing  and  distressing,'' 
remarked  Amy,  "  but  such  thoughts  and 
feelings  where  there  is  no  absolute  or  imme- 
diate cause  for  them,  can  be  only  caused  by 
nervous  illness.  Exert  yourself,  dear  Phoebe, 
though  difficult  the  task  may  be, — and  try 
to  banish  them.'' 

Phoebe  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

*'  Aye,  dear  Phoebe,"  said  her  lover,  "  try 
to  follow  the  advice  of  my  sister.  Come,  we 
will  change  this  melancholy  subject,  and  en- 
deavour to  divert  your  thoughts  into  another 
channel." 

"Alas!"  sighed  our  heroine,  in  reply  to 
Henry,  "  'tis  useless  my  attempting  to  do  so, 
I  feel  convinced  that  no  other  thoughts  or 
subjects  can  at  present  engage  my  mind, 
than  the  melancholy  ones  which  have  nov7 
taken  such  powerful  and  extraordinary  hold 
of  it.  You  may  deem  me  weak,  childish,  but 
indeed  I  cannot  help  it ; — I  cannot  help  it." 

Overpowered  by  her  emotions,  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  found  some  re- 
lief iu  a  copious  flood  of  tears. 


Henry  and  liis  sister  were  much  affected, 
and,  in  spite  of  themselves,  could  not  help 
to  some  extent  participating  in  the  strange 
feelings  that  had  taken  possession  of  the  poor 
girl,  but  for  a  few  minutes  they  did  not  offer 
to  interrupt  her  in  giving  vent  to  her  grief, 
for  they  thought  that  it  might  afford  her 
some  relief. 

But  when  the  paroxysm  of  her  emotions 
had  somewhat  abated,  and  she  was  enabled 
to  look  up  again,  they  did  all  that  they  could 
to  soothe  her, — although  all  that  they  could 
say,  had  but  comparatively  very  little  effect, 

"  You  may  think  me  still  more  weak  and 
foolish,"  she  observed,  after  a  moment  or 
two's  reflection,  "  if  I  acknowledge  that  the 
melancholy  thoughts  and  forebodings  I  now 
express,  have  their  principal  origin  in  a 
strange  and  painful  dream  which  haunted 
my  imagination  last  night." 

"A  dream,  my  dear  Phoebe?"  said  her 
lover,  with  a  look  of  surprise,  "  is  it  possible 
that  a  dream  can  have  disturbed  you  thus, 
or  that  you  can  suffer  it  to  prey  upon  your 
mind?'' — 

"  It  is  true,  Henry,"  she  replied,  "  and  I 
almost  blush  to  own  that  Lord  Selborne 
formed  the  subject  of  it." 

"  Lord  Selborne !"  repeated  Henry,  with  a 
look  of  emotion. 

"Yes,  Henry,"  said  our  heroine,  "although 
Heaven  knows  that  he  was  farthest  from  my 
thoughts  ou  my  retiring  to  rest.'' 

"  But  the  dream,  dear  Phoebe?"  interro- 
gated Amy  eagerly. 

"  But  a  minute  or  two  to  collect  my 
thoughts,"  returned  Phoebe,  "and  I  will 
relate  it." 


CHAPTEE  CLVII. 

THE   DREAM, — THE    LETTEB. 

"  Methought,"  commenced  our  heroine,  at 
last,  "  that  I  had  rambled  alone  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  to  the  Hazel  Dell, 
and  that  all  was  profoundly  silent  around, 
not  even  a  breath  of  wind  disturbing  the 
leaves,  while  a  tone  of  melancholy,  which 
was  irrisistible,  pervaded  everything. 

"A  secret  impulse  I  thought  had  urged 
me  to  that  spot,  so  blissfully  yet  painfully 
associated  with  me  by  so  many  important 
circumstances,  though  whether  or  not  I  had 
gone  there  with  any  fixed  purpose,  I  had 
not  the  least  idea. 

"  While  I  stood,  with  my  hands  pressed 
upon  my  forehead,  buried,  as  I  fancied  iu 
my  dream,  in  thought,  I  was  suddenly  star- 
tled by  hearing  a  moaning  sound,  as  if  pro- 
ceeding from  some  unfortunate  being  in 
their  last  agonies,  and  which  was  immedi- 
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ately  followed  by  the  mention  of  my  name 
in  the  faint  tones  of  a  man's  voice. 

"  I  cannot  describe  the  mingled  emotions 
of  astonishment  and  fear,  which  I  imagined 
in  my  dream,  came  over  me  on  hearing  this. 
I  was  unable  to  move  from  the  spot,  though 
I  was  anxious  to  do  so,  and  I  clung  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  for  support,  while  a  sickly 
sensation  came  over  me,  and  my  limbs  trem- 
bled violently. 

"My  name  was  repeated  in  tones  more 
melancholy  than  before,  and  I  fixed  my  eyes 
anxiously  in  the  direction  from  whence  they 
seemed  to  proceed,  but  at  first  I  saw  no- 
thing, and  the  gloom  of  evening  had  now  so 
increased  as  to  render  objects  almost  undis- 
cernable. 

"At  length,  however,  still  straining  my 
eyes  in  the  same  direction,  I  beheld  the  sha- 
dowy form  of  a  man,  apparently  with  much 
difficulty,  and  in  intense  pain,  staggering 
into  the  Dell;  still  I  had  not  the  power  to 
move  from  the  spot,  or  to  utter  a  syllable. 

"  The  stranger  seemed  to  observe  me,  and 
also  to  recognise  me,  notwithstanding  the 
darkness,  and  with  a  faint  exclamation,  he 
staggered  forward,  and  sunk  exhausted  at 
my  feet,  and  it  was  then  I  perceived  that  he 
was  bleeding  from  a  fearful  wound  he  had 
received,  and  it  occurred  to  me  in  my  dream 
that  he  had  been  attacked  by  robbers. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  terror  which  natu- 
rally agitated  me,  methought  I  was  induced 
to  stoop  down  and  to  raise  the  head  of  the 
wounded  man,  and  at  that  moment  the  pale 
moon  for  the  first  time,  peeped  from  behind 
a  cloud,  and  accelerated  my  view. 

"Oh,  God!  whose  were  the  ghastly  but 
well  known  features  upon  which  I  then 
gazed?    They  were  those  of  Lord  Selborne." 

Here  our  heroine  was  compelled  to  pause, 
in.  consequence  of  the  power  of  her  emotions 
and  the  recollection  of  that  remarkable  part 
of  her  singular  dream,  evidently  filled  her 
with  terror. 

Henry  and  his  sister  were  almost  as  much 
agitated  as  herself,  but  they  made  no  obser- 
vation, and  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  during  which  she  had  somewhat 
regained  her  composure,  our  heroine  thus 
proceeded — 

"  Surprise  and  terror  enchained  all  my 
faculties,  and  I  could  not  resign  my  hold  of 
him,  or  remove  my  appalled  gaze  iroai  his 
ghastly  features,  which  were  distorted  by  all 
the  frightful  agonies  of  approaching  death. 

"  But  suddenly  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
fixed  them  upon  me  with  an  expression 
which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  ever  to 
forget. 

"  He  made  several  convulsive  efforts  to 
epeak,  but  could  not,  and  the  agony  of  feel- 
ing wliich  he  evinced  at  that  fearful  moment 
is  indescribable. 


"  At  length,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  he 
did  so;  ']?hoebe,'I  heard  him  say,  in  tones 
scarcely  audible,  '  my — my  wife — my  lawful 
wife  !  for — forgive !  ' 

"His  head  sunk  back  on  my  arm,  and  I 
found  that  he  was  a  corpse.  With  the  tin- 
speakable  hoiTor  of  that  moment  I  awoke." 

Phoebe  ceased,  and  again  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands  abandoned  herself  to  the 
anguisli  and  horror  of  her  feelings. 

The  emotions  of  Henry  and  his  sister  at 
that  to  which  they  had  so  attentively,  and 
with  so  much  astonishment  listened,  were 
for  a  few  minutes  too  great  for  utterance, 
and  they  stood  and  gazed  vacantly  at  each 
other,  apparently  half  stupified. 

There  was  something  so  remarkable  and 
apparently  prophetic  in  the  dream,  that 
Henry  felt  the  impression  most  forcibly,  and 
the  mingled  emotions  of  fear,  surprise,  and 
despair,  that  agitated  him,  bewildered  his 
senses,  and  almost  drove  his  brain  to  dis- 
traction. 

He  could  not  marvel  at  the  great  excite- 
ment under  which  Phoebe  had  laboured 
during  the  day,  and  the  dismal  forebodings 
and  apprehensions  which  had  tortured  her 
breast,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
cause,  and  those  presentiments  he  was  now 
himself  compelled  fully  to  participate  in. 

Such  a  fearful  dream  was  sufficient  to  un- 
nerve even  the  most  stout-hearted  and  in- 
sensible, and  it  was  one  which,  at  the  same 
time,  could  not  be  effaced  from  the  memory. 

Still  Henry  remained  silent ;  in  fact,  he 
knew  not  what  to  say ;  and  our  heroine  con- 
tinued in  the  same  attitude,  without  uttering 
a  word,  and  apparently  completely  absorbed 
in  painful  thought. 

But  at  length  Henry  aroused  himself,  and 
approaching  her,  gently  took  her  hand,  and 
in  a  melancholy  but  affectionate  voice,  ut- 
tered her  name. 

Eagerly  she  looked  up  at  him,  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  tears  still  trembled  in  her  eyes,  while 
her  bosom  throbbed  with  a  strange  and  un- 
utterable emotion 

"Oh,  my  beloved  Phoebe,"  ejaculated 
Henry,  "  how  extraordinary  is  that  which 
you  have  been  relating,  It  was  a  fearful 
dream ;  but  still  it  was  but  a  dream,  and  as 
such,  notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  seriously 
regarded,  or  even  allowed  to  occupy  the 
memory," 

"  Oh,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  it,''  replied 
our  heroine ;  ''  or  to  treat  it  so  lightly  as  you 
suggest.  The  dying  and  impressive  words 
which  I  imagined  Lord  Selborne  to  utter, 
and  the  look  with  which  he  spoke  them,  bear 
all  the  weight  of  reality  in  my  mind,  and  they 
still  seem  to  ring  iu  mine  ears.  Oh,  if  they 
prove  to  be  prophetic,  if  by  the  merciful  will 
of  the  Almighty  it  should  yet  be  indisputably 
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shown  that  I  was  made  the  lawful  wife  of 
his  lordship,  although,  when  he  cast  me  from 
him,  he  so  solemnly  declared  to  the  contrary, 
what  a  terrible  weight  would  it  remove  from 
my  conscience ;  what  hrightfond  hopes  would 
it  revive  in  my  hreast." 

"  True,"  said  Henry,  "  and  yet,  I  would 
advise  j'ou  not  for  the  present  to  dwell  upon 
so  melancholy,  so  bewildering,  so  torturing  a 
subject,  but  to  leave  it  to  some  future  period, 
when  your  mind  may  be  in  a  more  fit  state  to 
reflect  calmly  upon  it.  Remember  that  after 
all,  it  was  but  a  strange  wild  dream,  an  illu- 
sion of  the  senses,  which  has  agitated  you 
so  violently." 

"A  dream!"  repeated  our  heroine,  with 
much  emotion,  and  which  she  was  unable  to 
conquer,  "  and  is  it  any  the  more  to  be 
treated  with  indifference,  because  of  that  ? — 
Are  not  dreams  frequently  prophetic  ? — Have 
they  not  often  been  realities  ?" 

Henry  was  about  to  make  some  reply  to 
this,  but  before  he  could  do  so,  there  was  a 
loud  knock  at  the  outer  door  which  made  them 
start,  and  Phoebe  turned  pale  and  trembled. 

The  next  moment  a  servant  entered  the 
room  with  a  letter,  which  he  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Phoebe,  saying  that  the  village 
postman  had  just  brought  it,  and  then  bow- 
ing, retired  from  the  apartment. 

Our  heroine  felt  a  sickly  sensation  come 
over  her,  as  she  took  the  letter,  (for  she  knew 
not  who  there  was  to  write  to  her),  and  she 
trembled  so  violently  with  the  strong  fore- 
bodings that  crossed  her  mind,  that  it  was 
some  minutes  ere  she  could  venture  to  look 
at  the  superscription,  while  the  agitation  of 
Henry  and  his  sister  were  almost  equal  to 
her  own. 

At  length  Phoebe  found  strength  and  reso- 
lution to  read  the  address  on  the  letter,  but 
no  sooner  had  her  eyes  glanced  at  it,  than 
she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
the  greatest  emotion,  the  letter  dropped  un- 
opened from  her  hand,  and  she  sunk  back  in 
her  chair  almost  insensible. 


CHAPTER  CLVIII. 

THE    CONTENTS   OF   THE    LETTEK. 

A  presentiment  of  the  truth  crossed  the 
mind  of  Henry,  and  he  eagerly,  yet  fearfully 
picked  up  the  letter,  while  his  sister  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  Phoebe. 

"  Henry  looked  to  the  superscription,  on 
the  letter,  and  sighed  as  he  did  so. 

"  It  is  from  Lord  Selborn,"  he  ejaculated, 
"  the  characters  are  too  familiar  to  me." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Phoebe,  reviving  at  the 
mention  of  the  name,  "  my  dream,  did  I  not 


say  that  it  would  prove  prophetic  ?  That 
letter — give  it  me,  Henry." 

Her  lover  did  so,  and  she  broke  the  seal 
and  unfolded  it  with  a  trembling  hand.  But 
a  mist  seemed  to  gather  before  her  eyes  as 
she  vainly  endeavoured  to  peruse  the  con- 
tents, and  iu  a  faint  voice  she  said — 

"  I  cannot,  dare  not  read  it.  What  can 
the  guilty  man  have  to  say  to  me  ?  Read  it 
aloud,  Henry,  I  have  no  secrets  from  yon. 

Henry  reluctantly,  yet  with  unconquerable 
curiosity,  took  the  letter,  almost  shrinking 
from  the  painful  task  that  was  imposed  upon 
him,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  he 
could  find  courage  to  commence  it,  which, 
however,  he  did  at  last  as  follows — 

\  THE   LETTEK. 

} 

"  Ever  beloved,  but  much  injured  Phoeoe, 
wife,  my  trembling  pen  might  almost  ven- 
ture to  write,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, and  the  cruel  manner  in  which  I  de- 
ceived, betrayed  you — " 

At  the  mention  of  the  word  toife,  so  truly 
in  keeping  with  the  incident  in  her  dream, 
our  heroine  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  Henry 
Ashford  was  equally  as  much  agitated  as  her- 
self, and  it  was  some  minutes  ere  he  conld 
proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  strange  and 
important  letter,  but  at  length  he  did  so,  as 
follows,  being  frequently  interrupted  in  the 
course  of  his  painful  task,  by  the  emotions 
of  Phoebe  and  his  sister. 

"  Phoebe,  you  may  curse  the  wretched 
author  of  this  epistle  from  your  heart,  and 
cast  it  from  you  with  hatred  and  contempt, 
but  I  could  no  longer  resist  the  burning 
anxiety  of  my  soul  to  once  more  address 
you,  and  to  implore  you  with  maddening 
feelings  of  remorse  to  read  my  observations, 
and  if  you  can  with  calmness,  patience,  and 
forbearance. 

"  I  know  how  great  is  my  presumption  la 
thus  appealing,  probably  for  the  last  time,  to 
that  fair  and  innocent  being  whom  I  have 
so  deeply  wronged,  but  I.  am  on  the  rack 
of  torture  and  despair,  and  have  no  control 
over  my  actions.  1  scarcely  know  what  I 
say,  but  could  pour  forth  my  whole  soul  in 
penitence,  and  perish  at  your  feet,  still, 
beloved  Phoebe,  were  I  but  permitted  to 
do  so. 

'•  Think  not  that  I  seek  to  prejudice  the 
virtuous  love  of  yourself  and  the  noble- 
minded  Henry  Ashford,  whom  I  have  already 
too  cruelly  injured;  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  do  so,  still  I  shudder  with  a  instinc- 
tive feeling  of  horror,  which  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express,  at  the  thought  of  your 
being  united  for  the  present,  and  I  would 
pray  you  to  defer  that  union,  which  my 
villainy,  I  own,  should  never  have  inter- 
rupted yet  a  little  longer. 
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"  It  is  presumptuous,  I  know,  to  make 
sucli  a  bold  and  apparently  unreasonable 
request, — especially  coming  from  a  guilty 
wretcli  like  me, — but  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  do  so,  even  venturing  to  hope 
that  you  will  not,  after  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate consideration,  refuse  to  grant  my 
request. 

"And  what  are  my  motives  for  thus 
urgently  appealing  to  you,  unfortunate 
Phoebe?  are  they  selfish"?  are  they  guided 
by  sinister  designs  ?  ah,  no,  for  Heaven 
knows  how  sincere  is  my  repentance,  and 
how  anxious  I  am  to  make  all  the  earthly 
atonement  I  can  for  the  crimes  of  which  I 
have  been  guilty. 

"  I  feel  myself  upon  the  brink  of  the 
grave ;  my  days,  if  not  my  hours  are  num- 
bered, and  I  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
No.  69. 


idea  of  falsehooa,  or  any  attempt  at  sub- 
terfuge ;  but,  oh,  God,  grant  that  my  life 
may  be  sufficiently  prolonged  to  enable  me 
to  remove  or  confirm  the  strange  doubts 
and  suspicions  that  beset  my  mind,  and  on 
which  so  much  of  your  future  happiness 
depends.  ' 

"  Phoebe,  I  have  lately  heard  that  which 
leads  me  to  suspect  that  I  have  as  much 
deceived  myself  as  you. 

"  I  speak  in  problems,  and  I  dare  scarcely 
venture  to  be  explicit.  My  brain  is  be- 
wildered with  racking  thoughts,  and  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  say. 

"Let  me  be  firm,  and  write  the  truth. 
Phoebe,  then,  I  have  heard  that  which 
leads  me  strongly  to  doubt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  improbability  and  extravagance  of 
the  idea,  whether  or  not  you  are  my  lawful 
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wife !  Heaven  grant,  for  your  dear  sake' 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  prove  tbat  you 
are  so,  and  tbus  remove  tlie  foul  reproach 
and  stigma  from  your  name,  that  my 
villauy  has  cast  upon  it;  then  can  I, 
methinks,  die  happy ! 

"  I  am  now  engaged  heart  and  soul  in 
this  impoi'tant  enquiry  ;  that  accomplished, 
my  earthly  career  is  at  an  end, — and — oh, 
how  earnestly  would  I  implore  your  for- 
giveness, but  dare  not. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  for  the  love  of 
mercy,  grant  me  some  reply  to  this,  if  it 
be  only  a  line. 

"  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  write  more 
than  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  The  unhappy  penitent, 

"  SELBOENE." 

"  8c.  James's  Square,  London, 
April,  1819." 

Thus  ended  this  strange,  rambling,  and 
ambiguous  letter,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
its  perusal,  our  heroine,  her  lover,  and  Amy 
evinced  still  greater  agitation  than  before, 
and  gazed  at  each  other  in  amazement  and 
bewilderment. 

As  she  thought  indeed  of  some  of  the 
more  important  passages  in  the  letter, 
namely,  those  to  where  the  probability  of 
her  being  the  lawful  wife  of  Lord  Selborne 
occiirred,  and  which  so  strangely  cor- 
responded with  the  singular  circumstances 
of  her  dream,  Phoebe  was  almost  convulsed 
with  emotion,  and  the  feelings  of  Henry 
Ashford  were  equally  as  excited. 

They  had  neither  of  them  the  power  to 
speak  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Amy  was  also 
as  much  surprised  and  bewildered  as 
them.selves. 

"Now,  Henry,"  at  length  Phoebe  found 
power  to  say,  "what  think  you  of  my 
dream  ?  Believe  you  that  it  deserved  to  be 
treated  with  indifference  ?  Oh,  my  heart 
too  well  foreboded  from  it,  that  something 
of  a  torturing  nature  was  about  to  happen 
from  it,  and  those  surmises  and  apprehen- 
sions are  now  confirmed." 

"Wretched,  guilty  Selborne,"  returned 
Henry,  "I  can  learn  to  sympathise  vidth 
him,  for  remorse  seems  to  have  wrung  his 
soul,  and  madness  to  have  taken  possession 
of  his  brain." 

"  Oh,  do  you  then  believe  his  penitence  to 
have  been  sincere?"  inquired  Phoebe 
eagerly. 

"  I  would  fain  believe  so,"  replied  Henry, 
"for  he  must  indeedbe  abase  hypocrite  could 
he  dissimulate  thus  ;  I  believe  the  wretched 
nobleman  to  be  driven  by  remorse  to  all 
the  madness  of  despair,  and  that  his  re- 
marks regarding  your    being    his  lawful 


wife,  dearest  Phoebe,  are  only  caused  by 
a  delusion  of  the  senses." 

"Alas!"  sighed  oar  heroine,  pressing 
her  fair  hands  upon  her  aching  forehead, 
and  her  heart  throbbing  violently,  "1  know 
not  what  to  think  ;  my  brain  is  bewildered, 
would  to  heaven  that  this  torturing  and 
mysterious  letter  had  never  met  my  sight 
or  knowledge." 

"  Pray  drop  the  subject  for  the  present, 
dear  Phoebe,"  suggested  the  gentle  Amy, 
"  till  you  have  had  time  to  collect  yourself, 
and  compose  your  feelings  ;  you  are  in  no 
mood  to  discuss  it  now." 

"Oh,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  as 
you  advise.  Amy,"  answered  our  heroine, 
"with  all  the  thoughts  and  fancies  that 
are  pressing  upon  my  brain.  Guilty, 
wretched  Selborne,  oh,  why  did  you  not 
stiffer  me  to  endeavour  to  forget  you,  if 
I  coiild  not  forgive  you?  Why  did  I 
ever  hear  from  you  again,  thus  reviving 
torturing,  torturing,  recollections,  and 
adding  to  the  miseries  of  the  present," 

••  Deeply  do  I  regret  that  this  painful 
circumstance  should  have  occurred,  dear 
Phoebe,"  observed  her  lover,  "for  I  fear 
that  it  will  cause  us  all  many  an  hour  of 
uneasiness  and  painful  reflection,  if  no 
other  unhappy  result  occurs.  But  pray 
now  endeavour  to  be  calm,  and  suffer  not 
the  contents  of  this  letter  to  torture  your 
mind  with  fears,  misgivings,  and  fore- 
bodings, which  after  all  may  jJ^ove  to  be 
fallacious." 

"Ah,  Henry,"  returned  our  heroine,  with 
a  mournful  look,  "  how  easy  is  it  to  advise, 
but  'h.o^Y  diiiicult  to  act  upon  that  advice, 
ixnder  such  extraordinary  and  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  tenor  of  his  lordship's 
letter  is  so  serious,  and  even  solemn,  (writing 
as  one  to  whom  life  is  of  no  value,  and  from 
whom  it  is  fast  waning),  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  it  not  to  make  a  powerful 
and  painful  impression  upon  the  mind,  or 
to  banish  it  easily  from  the  memory.  Again 
I  say,  my  brain  is  bewildered,  and  I  know 
not  'how  to  act.  I  dare  not  attempt  to 
answer  his  letter,  and  yet,  something  seems 
to  tell  me  that  a  final  reply  is  absolutely 
necessary." 

"Dear  Phoebe,"  said  her  lover,  "oh,  how 
coiJd  you  ever  accomplish  so  arduous  and 
painful  a  task?  in  what  language  could 
you  possibly  reply  to  one  who  so  cruelly 
deceived  you,  (and  who  is  the  cause  of  all 
your  sufferings  and  misfortunes),  notwith- 
standing his  present  professions  of  remorse 
and  repentance  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  a  reply  of  some  description  to  the 
wretched  nobleman's  epistle  should  be 
returned,  common  justice  and  humanity 
demand  it,  but  it  requires  time  to  consider 
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it  maturely  and  dispassionately,  therefore 
do  I  propose  that  we  defer  the  further 
discussion  of  the  subject  till  to-morrow." 

"Yes,  dearPhoeloe,"  said  Amy,  earnestly 
and  affectionately,  "  pray  try  to  do  as  my 
brother  advises.  Let  the  matter  rest  till 
to-morrow,  by  which  time  you  will  pro- 
bably have  sufficiently  composed  your 
feelings  to  allow  you  to  come  to  a  calm  and 
just  decision." 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  do  as  your  brother 
and  yourself,  Amy,  urge  me,"  answered 
Phoebe,  seeking  to  stifle  the  emotions  that 
still  laboured  in  her  breast,  "  certain  as  I 
am  that  you  are  prompted  by  the  best  and 
most  affectionate  of  motives.  Till  to- 
morrow then,  we  will  postpone  the  further 
discussion  of  this  melancholy,  important, 
and  torturing  subject." 

This  arrangement  come  to,  they  soiight 
to  divert  their  thoughts  by  conversing  on 
other  topics,  but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts 
they  could  not  do  so  with  any  freedom  or 
spirit,  and  frequent  intervals  of  silence 
fully  showed  whither  their  ideas  continued 
to  wander. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  passed 
tediously  and  gloomily  away,  neither  of 
them  being  able,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
to  get  themselves  into  the  humour'  to  con- 
verse freely,  and  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  our  heroine  and  Amy  separated  from  : 
Henry  and  retired  to  their  chamber. 

The  letter  of  Lord  Selborne  filled  the 
mind  of  Henry  Ashford  with  various  con- 
flicting thoughts  and  emotions,  and  on  the 
retirement  of  his  sister  and  Phoebe  to 
their  chambers,  he  walked  into  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  Hall  to  give  undisturbed 
indulgence  to  them  ;  it  being  a  fine  moon- 
light night,  and  he  not  feeling  inclined  to 
retire  to  rest  so  early,  especially  in  his 
present  state  of  mind. 


CHAPTEE  CLIX. 

SAD  REFLECTIONS. — A  SUPERNATTJEAI  SCENE. 

Henet  wandered  on  in  the  extensive 
grounds  to  some  distance  from  the  mansion, 
with  his  arms  folded  upon  his  chest,  and  so 
deeply  wrapped  in  gloomy  meditation,  that 
he  could  take  not  the  least  notice  of  any- 
thing around  him. 

He  at  length  reached  a  small  arboiir 
in  a  retired  spot,  where  he  threw  himself 
on  a  seat  in  the  most  disconsolate  manner, 
und  continued  the  chain  of  his  melancholy 
and  bewildering  reflections. 

He  could  not  but  feel  the  most  painful 
regret  that  Lord  Selborne  should  ever  have 


written  and  sent  the  letter,  for  its  contents 
he  could  not  deny  were  of  the  most  im- 
pressive description,  and  he  almost  trembled 
to  think  what  effect  they  might  ultimately 
have  upon  Phoebe.  She  might  be  carried 
away  by  her  natural  gentle  feelings,  place 
too  much  reliance  in  the  unfortunate,  but 
guilty  nobleman's  assertions,  and  she  might 
hesitate  to  fulfil  her  engagements  to  him, 
(Henry),  and  thus  drive  him  to  a  state  of 
uncertainty  and  doubt,  if  not  to  absolute 
despair. 

But  no,  he  could  not  think  so  basely  of 
her  as  to  suppose  that  anything  would  in- 
duce her  to  break  those  tender  promises  she 
had  so  fervently  made  to  him,  to  deceive 
him,  and  thiis  to  annihilate  all  those  bright 
hopes  he  had  so  fondly  cherished,  and  make 
him  one  of  the  most  wretched  of  human 
beings  in  existence. 

Oh  no,  it  was  impossible  that,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  she  could  do  so, 
and  he  could  not  but  keenly  reproach  him- 
self for  having  for  a  moment  entertained 
even  the  shadow  of  such  a  thou.ght  to  her 
prejudice. 

"I  am  wrong,  extremely  wrong,"  he  so- 
lUoquized,  "in  anticipating  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is  only  natural,  and  was  to  be 
expected,  that  Phoebe's  feelings  should  be 
painfully  excited  on  the  receipt  of  such  a, 
letter,  the  more  especially  after  the  extra- 
ordinary dream,  which  she  related  to  me 
and  my  sister  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  should  alter  the  sentiments  she 
has  so  warmly,  and  I  believe  sincerely  ex- 
pressed towards  me,  or  tempt  her  to  retract 
her  vows.  Let  me  no  longer  torture  myself 
with  such  groundless  fears  and  suspicions, 
and  which  at  the  same  time,  is  doing  her  so 
cruel  an  injustice." 

He  was  suddenly  startled  from  these 
reflections  by  an  unusual  and  supernatural 
light  (not  that  of  the  moon,)  Avhich  glared 
full  upon  him  in  at  the  arbour,  and  lighted 
up  the  open  space  before  it  for  some  dis- 
tance. 

He  looked  up  amazed,  and  started  to  his 
feet,  and  the  strange  light  continued  to 
increase,  forming  a  bright  halo  of  a  per- 
fectly unearthly  description. 

A  feeling  of  awe  came  over  Henry,  which 
he  could  not  resist,  and  he  scarcely  dared 
venture  to  breathe,  waiting,  as  he  did,  for 
something  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature, 
which  he  felt  certain  was  about  to  happen, 
and  he  M^as  unable  to  move  an  inch  from  ! 
the  spot  on  which  he  was  standing. 

The  light  gradually  expanded  itself  till 
it  formed  a  kind  of  circle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  arose  from  the  earth  a  thin  vapour 
which  slowly  dispersed,  and  to  the  awe  and 
astonishment  of  Henry  he  saw  standing  on 
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the  spot,  a  shadowy  form  (apparently  that 
of  a  female),  and  which  gradually  became 
more  and  more  distinct. 

Henry  rubbed  his  eyes,  to  convince  him- 
self that  he  was  not  dreaming,  or  labouring 
imder  some  sickly  delusion  of  the  senses, 
and  then  he  again  looked  timidly  towards 
the  spot,  and  there  palpable  to  the  sight 
stood  the  spectral  form  of  the  poor  old 
Gipsy  Sybil,  her  unearthly  eyes  fixed  upon 
him, her  long  fleshless  arm  extended  towards 
him  as  it  used  to  be  in  life,  and  the  blood  yet 
appearing  to  trickle  from  a  gaping  wound 
in  her  side. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
feelings  of  wonder,  awe,  if  not  terror, 
that  agitated  the  breast  of  Henry,  at  this 
fearful  vision  (for  feuch  it  certainly  was), 
and  for  a  few  moments  was  completely 
paralized  to  the  spot,  and  unable  to  utter  a 
sound. 

He  continued  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ghastly  form,  which  remained  in  the 
same  attitude  ;  he  could  not  be  mistaken  ; 
it  was  no  earthly  visitant  that  stood  before 
him,  and  terror  enchained  all  his  faculties. 

But  at  length  he  aroused  and  somewhat 
recovered  himself,  and  made  a  slight  move- 
ment forward  towards  the  ghastly  form,  but 
it  waved  its  bony  hand  as  if  warning  him 
to  keep  back,  and  the  next  moment  the  fol- 
lowing words  sounded  distinctly  in  his  ears, 
uttered  in  a  hollow  sepulchral  voice : — 

"  Approach  me  not,  I  am  no  longer  of 
this  earth ;  the  assassin's  knife  ended  my 
earthly  career  months  since,  and  my  inhu- 
man murder  yet  remains  unavenged." 

Henry  shuddered,  yet  some  invisible 
power,  which  he  could  not  resist,  seemed  to 
urge  him  to  question  the  spectre,  and,  in  a 
tremulous  Toiee  ha  said, 

"  Dread  spirit,  am  I  permitted  to  inquire 
who  were  your  murderers  ?  " 

"  The  man  Filcher  and  his  associate," 
was  the  distinct  answer,  in  the  same  hollow 
tones,  though  the  pale  lips  of  the  spectre 
appeared  not  to  move. 

"  And  why,  awful  phantom,  do  you  ap- 
pear before  me?"  asked  the  awe-struck 
Henry,  in  the  same  faltering  tones. 

"  To  warn  you,"  answered  the  spectre, 
that  the  crisis  of  your  fate,  and  that  of 
her  you  love,  is  approaching.  Constancy 
and  virtue  shall  meet  with  their  due  re- 
ward, but  wed  not  till  you  see  the  penitent 
betrayer." 

As  the  last  words  died  away  upon  his 
ears,  the  spectral  form  seemed  gradually 
to  diminish  and  sink  into  the  earth,  until 
it  entirely  faded  away  from  the  sight, 
and  the  pale  moonbeams,  were  the  only 
light  that  shone  upon  the  spot  on  which 
it  had  stood. 


The  faculties  of  Henry  Ashford  were 
completely,  for  the  moment,  suspended  by 
astonishment  and  awe,  at  what  he  not  only 
imagined,  but  felt  certain  he  had  seen  and 
heard ;  and  he  stared  vacintly  and  aghast. 

But  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  hearing 
his  name  repeated  in  a  lusty  voice,  and  he 
had  scarcely  time  enough  to  compose  his 
feelings  in  the  least  degree,  so  as  to  prevent 
exciting  any  curiosity,  when  the  worthy 
Mr.  Stubbles  appeared  in  sight  upon  the 
lawn,  and  observing  Henry,  he  hurried 
towards  him. 

Few  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  will  be 
found  superstitious  enough,  not  to  be  rather 
sceptical  upon  the  supernatural  matters 
just  treated  of,  and  of  that  class  of  persons 
we  confess  ourselves  to  be  among  the  num- 
ber. Such  vulgar  and  ignorant  notions 
have  long  since  exploded  with  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  rapid  advance  of  education 
among  all  classes  of  the  people,  must  soon 
extinguish  them  altogether. 

We  have  merely  related  the  supposed 
facts,  to  illustrate  the  strange  power  of 
imagination  when  dwelling  upon  one 
particular  subject,  and  the  mind  is  dis- 
ordered and  bewildered. 

But  to  return  to  Henry  Ashford. 

"What,  Henry,  my  boy,"  said  the  hearty 
old  squire,  taking  his  hand;  "I  am  glad 
I've  found  you  at  last,  for  I've  been  looking 
for  you  in  every  nook  and  corner.  The 
lasses  have  retired  to  rest ;  but  I  thought, 
as  it  was  early  yet,  you  and  I  might  just 
take  a  bit  of  supper,  and  smoke  a  pipe 
together,  and  have  a  comfortable  bit  of 
gossip  over  a  jug  or  two  of  my  old  yale,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  eh?  what  say  you  my 
lad?" 

Henry  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  agita- 
tion, and,  much  against  his  will,  however, 
said  that  he  had  not  the  least  objection,  and 
Mr.  Stubbles  linking  his  arm  in  that  of  his 
young  friend,  they  quitted  the  spot  and 
entered  the  hall  together,  and  were  im- 
mediately seated  at  the  supper  table,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  Henry,  who  felt  himself 
under  the  most  painful  restraint,  and  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  been  able  to  steal 
into  his  own  chamber  without  encountering 
Mr.  Stubbles. 

He  had  a  great  difficulty  in  struggling 
with  his  own  gloomy  thoughts,  from  which 
the  good-humoured  observations  of  the 
squire  failed  entirely  to  arouse  him. 

"  Why,  Harry,  lad,"  said  Mr.  Stubbles, 
"  how  dull  you  are  to-night  to  be  sure ;  any 
one  might  think  that  something  very  serious 
had  happened  to  you,  such  as  a  quarrel  with 
your  sweatheart,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Come,  my  young  friend,  I  don't  like  to  see 
you  dull  and  moping  like  this.     Will  you 
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not  take  a  pipe  and  a  jug  or  two  of  ale,  and 
tliat  Avill  quickly  set  you  all  to  rights?" 

"Excuse  me,  my  good  old  friend  and 
benefactor,"  replied  Henry,  with  the  utmost 
respect,"  but  I  do  not  feel  at  all  well  this 
evening,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  retire," 

"  I  do  not  like  to  lose  the  pleasure  of 
your  society,  I  assure  you,"  answered  the 
squire,  "  but  as  you  say  you  are  not  well, 
and  you  certainly  do  look  pale  and  ill,  of 
course  I  can  raise  no  objection.  So,  good 
night,  Harry,  my  boy,  and  I  wish  you 
better  by  the  morning." 

Henry  cordially  shook  his  kind  friend  by 
the  hand  and  then  retired  to  his  chamber 
glad  to  be  left  again  to  the  free  and  unin- 
terrupted indulgence  of  his  own  thoughts. 


CHAPTEE  CLX. 

THE  EITSTIC  GALA  AT  THE  NEW  PAEM. 

Henky,  when  left  alone,  fell  into  a  deep 
reverie,  and  the  remarkable  events  of  the 
evening  working  upon  his  imagination, 
soon  wrought  him  up  to  a  pitch  of  the 
greatest  excitement. 

He  firmly  believed  that  he  had  seen  the 
spectre  of  the  murdered  old  Gipsy  Sybil, 
and  the  strange  words  it  had  uttered  still 
seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears,  and  were  in- 
delibly stamped  upon  his  memory,  espe- 
cially the  last,  and  upon  the  realization  of 
which,  the  fate  of  himself  and  his  beloved 
Phoebe  seemed  to  depend. 

He  racked  his  brain  to  no  purpose  in 
endeavouring  to  unravel  the  meaning  of 
them,  and  the  longer  he  tried  to  do  so  the 
deeper  he  became  involved  in  doubt  and 
perplexity.  That  they  were  calculated  to 
inspire  hope,  however,  rather  than  to  excite 
despair,  was  quite  certain. 

Knowing  the  terror  which  it  would  na- 
turally excite  in  the  mind  of  our  heroine, 
however,  especially  ftter  the  other  trying 
and  remarkable  events  of  the  day,  he  re- 
solved to  say  nothing  to  her  about  it, 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate ;  and  after 
about  another  hour's  meditations,  without 
being  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion upon  the  subject,  he  abandoned  it 
for  the  night,  and  sought  his  couch. 

Phoebe  and  her  fair  companion  on  re- 
tiring to  their  chamber,  notwithstanding 
the  latter  had  persuaded,  and  the  former 
had  promised  to  drop  the  painful  subject 
till  the  foEowing  day,  resumed  the  con- 
versation upon  the  extraordinary  contents 
of  Lord  Selborne's  letter,  and  continued  it 
for  some  time;    but    at  length    growing 


tired,  and  not  being  able  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion,  they  also  retired  to 
rest. 

In  the  morning  all  parties  met  much 
more  composed  and  in  better  spirits  than, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  have  been 
expected.  Henry  had  quite  recovered  from 
the  terror  caused  by  his  awfiil  adventure 
of  the  previous  night,  and  took  good  care 
not  to  hint  a  word  about  it ;  and  Phoebe 
seemed  perfectly  calm  and  prepared  to  act 
by  the  advice  of  her  friends. 

The  morning  meal  passed  over  without 
any  reference  to  the  subject,  and  then 
Henry  proposed  to  our  heroine  a  plan 
which  had  occurred  to  him,  with  regard  to 
the  letter  of  Lord  Selborne,  which  he 
thought  would  save  her  much  unnecessary 
pain  and  trouble,  and  probably  set  the 
matter  quietly  at  rest. 

This  was  that  he  should  reply  to  his 
Lordship's  epistle,  merely  acknowledging 
its  receipt,  and  stating  that  she  (Phoebe) 
hoped  that  his  penitence  and  remorse  were 
sincere,  but  positively  declined  all  further 
correspondence  with  him. 

Of  this  reply  our  heroine  readily  approved; 
the  letter  was  written  and  forwarded  to 
London  without  delay,  Phoebe  became 
more  easy  in  her  mind,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  lew  days  became  comparatiA^ely  tranquil, 
and  seldom  alluded  to  the  subject. 

*  #  *  =s  # 

Two  or  three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the 
remarkable  events  recorded  in  the  two  or 
three  foregoing  chapters,  and  it  was  now 
"  the  merry  month  of  May" — sweet  smiling 
May — month  of  flowers  and  fragrance,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  the 
weather,  while  all  things  seemed  to  rejoice 
with  it. 

Henry  Ashford  had  taken  possession  of 
his  new  farm,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Stubbles,  he  had  resolved  to  give  a  house- 
warming  with  a  rustic  festival  and  maypole 
dance  in  one  of  his  meadows. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  for 
some  days  by  Henry  and  Mr.  Stubbles  for 
the  merry-making,  and  in  which  our  heroine 
took  a  most  active  part.  Many  gentry  had 
promised  to  honour  it  by  their  presence ;  all 
the  rustics  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
invited,  a  choice  band  of  village  musicians 
were  secured,  good  old  English  fare  was  to 
be  abundantly  supplied,  and,  in  short,  it 
was  fully  anticipated  that  evei-ything  on 
that  joyous  occasion  would  go  ofl'  with  the 
greatest  eclat. 

In  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  her 
feelings,  while  these  preparations  were 
going  on,  Phoebe  for  a  time  forgot  her 
cares  and  anxieties,  and  entered  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  alacrity,  and  spirit  into 
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everything,  and  in  wliicli  she  was  heartily 
joined  by  Amy. 

Mr.  Stubbles  made  himself  most  con- 
spicuous in  everything,  and  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  Henry  and  his  sister, 
would  insist  upon  paying  the  greatest  share 
of  the  expenses,  in  fact,  he  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  was  contributing  to  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  others,  and  al- 
though a  wealthy  man,  his  heart  might 
almost  be  said  to  be  too  large  for  his  purse. 

The  happy  morning  arrived  at  last,  and 
as  one  of  the  simple  rustics  justly  observed, 
"  a  brighter  one  never  shone-  out  of  the 
Heavens."  It  was  a  true  May-day,  nature 
cheerful,  decked  in  her  loveliest  garb,  and 
smiling  everywhere.  The  balmy  air  was 
redolent  of  fragrance  from  the  soft  petals  of 
myriads  of  opening  flowers,  fresh  from  the 
dew  of  early  morn,  and  the  feathered  song- 
sters from  every  leafy  spray  carroUed  forth 
their  sweetest  and  most  mellifluous  notes, 
making  the  air  resound  again  with  harmony. 

The  arrangements  were  all  perfect,  and 
at  an  early  hour  the  humble  guests  began 
to  assemble,  dressed  in  their  holiday  gear, 
and  joyful  expectation  lighting  up  every 
face. 

Tables  at  which  the  peasantry  were  to 
dine,  were  arranged  in  a  large  field, near  the 
farm;  the  gay  maypole  reared  its  lofty 
decorated  head  on  the  green  meadow,  where 
seats  were  placed  for  the  superior  giiests  to 
view  the  merry  scene,  and  a  temporary 
gallery  was  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  rustic  musicians. 

Our  heroine  and  Amy  were  attired  with 
simple  elegance,  and  Henry  thought,  as  he 
gazed  enraptured  upon  her,  that  the  former 
had  never  looked  more  lovely  than  she  did 
on  that  auspicious  occasion. 

As  for  Mr.  Stubbles  and  his  worthy  lady, 
they  luxuriated  in  a  profusion  of  extrava- 
gant finery,  which  quite  dazzled  and  as- 
tonished the  simple  rustics,  and  drew  forth 
repeated  bursts  of  admiration,  as  they  moved 
delighted  and  familiarly  among  them. 

But  the  principal  storm  of  ethusiasm 
and  delight  was  reserved  for  the  appearance 
of  Henry  Ashford,  with  Phoebe  May  field 
and  Amy  leaning  on  either  arm,  and  the 
hearty  shouts  that  rent  the  air,  were  truly 
deafening,  and  lasted  several  minutes,  com- 
pletely overwhelming  our  heroine,  Henry, 
and  his  sister,  and  the  conducting  them  to 
their  seats  was  a  perfect  oration. 

Tranquillity  and  sober  mirth  was  at  length 
obtained,  and  then  the  sports  of  the  day 
commenced  in  earnest ;  the  musicians,  after 
a  few  preliminaries,  stru.ck  up  their  best, 
and  their  hardest,  and  right  gaily  and 
correctly  was  the  Maypole  dance  executed 
by  the  bloommg  viUage  maidens  and  their 


rustic  swains,  to  the  infinite  amusement 
and  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who 
testified  their  pleasure  by  frequent  bursts 
of  weU-earned  applause. 

Then  came  round  the  time  for  the  dinner, 
and  a  glorious  sight  it  was  to  see  the  nu- 
merous humble  guests  enjojang  themselves 
to  their  hearts'  content^  over  the  abundant 
supply  of  the  best  of  good  old  English  faro 
so  liberally  provided  for  them. 

The  feasting  over,  the  revels  were  re- 
sumed with  increased  spirit,  those  who  did 
not  join  in  the  dance,  amusing  themselves 
with  various  athletic,  and  humourous  sports, 
such  as  leaping,  running,  jumping  in  sacks, 
etc.,  which  caused  much  fun,  and  was  all  in 
keeping  with  the  joyous  occasion. 

And  thus  the  festivies  continued  with  au- 
abated  spirit  throughout  the  day,  and  till  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  when  the  company 
broke  up,  and  after  three  hearty  cheers 
retired  to  their  various  humble  homes,  and 
it  was  long  ere  the  house  warming  at  the 
new  farm  of  Henry  Ashford  could  be  for- 
gotten by  them. 


CHAPTEE  CLXI. 

LOED      SEIiBOEKE. 

Seated  in  one  of  the  elegant  apartm^ents 
in  his  spacious  mansion  St.  James's  Square, 
was  Lord  Seljjorne,  in  his  dressing  gown 
and  slippers,  unshaven,  and  his  fine  head 
of  hair  now  in  complete  disorder. 

His  elbow  rested  on  the  table  (on  which 
were  scattered  various  papers.)  his  head 
rested  on  his  hand,  his  eyes  were  cast 
down,  and,  in  fact,  nothing  could  possibly 
be  more  truly  melancholy  and  wretched 
than  his  appearance  altogether. 

The  furniture  of  this  apartment  was  also 
neglected,  dusty  and  disarranged,  for  the 
unhappy  nobleman  had  not  suffered  any 
one  to  disturb  it  fo^the  last  few  days,  he 
making  the  room  ms  place  of  seclusion, 
and  refusing  to  see  any  visitors,  even  his 
medical  adviser  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

His  face  was  ghastly  pale,  his  eyes  sunk 
in  their  sockets,  his  cheeks  hollow,  and  his 
once  fine  manly  form  was  bent  and  atten- 
uated, shewing  in  unmistakable  characters, 
the  long  and  intense  bodily  and  mental 
sufferings  he  had  undergone. 

He  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  man  of 
seventy  instead  of  one  just  in  the  prime  of 
life. 

The  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing, 
was  two  days  after  the  one  on  which  he 
had  despatched  the  letter  to  our  heroine, 
and  he  was  awaiting  the   result  with  the 
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most  terrible  anxiety  and  suspense  tliat 
can  well  be  imagined.  Frequent  sighs 
escaped  bis  breast,  and  at  times  be  started 
wildly  from  bis  seat  witb  bis  bands  pressed 
npon  bis  forebead,  as  though  some  fearful 
idea  bad  struck  him,  and  be  was  driven  to 
madness  and  despair. 

And  Avhat  agony  of  mind,  what  hours  of 
dreadful  racking  thought  it  had  cost  him 
to  write  that  letter;  how  he  at  last  ac- 
complished that  task  has  been  shown. 

Por  some  days  previous  to  his  coming  to 
the  determination  of  addressing  a  final 
letter  to  Phoebe,  his  lordship  bad  been 
haunted  and  tortured  by  the  most  dismal 
presentiments  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
and  he  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  death  with 
the  greatest  fear  and  trembling,  until  be 
had  received  her  forgiveness  for  the  many 
injuries  be  bad  done  her.  i 

Other  matters  had  also  agitated  the 
distracted  nobleman's  mind,  and  filled  him 
with  mingled  hopes,  and  doubts,  and  fears. 

The  dark  hints  which  the  villain 
Beaufort  had  thrown  out  to  him,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  respecting  his  supposed 
mock  marriage  witb  our  heroine,  frequently 
recurred  to  his  memory,  and  excited  various 
surmises  and  siispicions,  which  he  almost 
feared  to  encourage,  and  yet  be  found  it 
utterly  impossible  entirely  to  reject  them. 

It  was  that  which  induced  to  him  to 
make  use  of  the  ambiguou.s  remarks  Vi^hich 
he  bad  done  in  bis  letter,  and  which  had 
so  agitated  and  bewildered  our  heroine  and 
her  lover. 

"  She  will  not  deign  to  answer  my 
appeal,"  at  length  ejaculated  his  lordship, 
starting  from  bis  seat,  and  pacing  the  room 
to  and  fro'  with  disordered  steps,  and  in  a 
state  bordering  upon  phrensy ;  "  fool ! 
madman  that  I  must  be  to  imagine  that 
she  would  do  so.  She  will  turn  away  from 
the  perusal  of  it  with  disgust  and  bitter 
contempt,  still  believing  that  I  am  acting 
the  part  of  a  base  hypocrite,  and  nothing 
will  ever  convince  her  to  the  contrary. 
Ob,  agony,  most  insupportable ;  the  tor- 
ments of  perdition  cannot  be  greater  than 
those  I  now  endure." 

In  an  agony  of  despair  he  again  threw 
himself  in  his  chair,  and  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  he  abandoned  himself  to 
all  the  terrible  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
distracted  his  mind. 

A  loud  postman's  knock  at  the  outer 
door  aroused  him,  and  so  terribly  agitated 
him,  that  the  perspiration  stood  upon  his 
forehead  in  large  drops,  and  his  limbs 
trembled  so  violently,  that  they  could 
hardly  support  him, 

A  servant  immediately  afterwards  en- 
tered   the    room,    and    presented    him   a 


letter,  which  be  received  with  a  hasty 
and  trembling  hand,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
he  was  so  violentl)^  agitated  and  confused 
that  a  mist  seemed  to  gather  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  coidd  not  see  to  read. 

Bu.t  at  length  when  he  had  succeeded 
in  somewhat  recovering  himself,  he  looked 
anxiously  at  the  address  on  the  letter,  and 
when  he  bad  done  so,  a  groan  of  dis- 
appointment and  despair  esca,ped  him,  and 
be  struck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
fist. 

'"It  is  not  from  her,"  he  sighed ;  "the 
handwriting  is  that  of  a  man,  but  I  know 
it  not.  Oh,  what  excruciating  torture 
is  this ! " 

Again  be  groaned,  and  paced  the  room 
with  agitated  steps ;  but  at  length  unable 
to  endure  the  agony  of  suspense  longer, 
in  a  fit  of  desperation,  he  broke  the  seal 
of  the  letter,  and  hastily  glancing  over  the 
brief  contents,  it  dropped  from  his  hand, 
and  he  sunk  back  in  bis  chair,  almost  in 
a  state  of  insensibility. 

For  some  minutes  he  remained  in  this 
deplorable  condition, — convulsive  sobs  and 
groans  alone  escaping  his  bosom,  and  bis 
whole  frame  agitated  in  the  most  terrible 
manner. 

At  length  he  started  from  his  seat  like 
a  madman,  and  looked  the  very  picture  of 
despair. 

"  'Tis  done,"  he  ejaculated,  in  a  hollow 
and  almost  unearthly  voice ;  "  she  has 
struck  the  final  blow,  which  seals  my 
doom,  and  nothing  but  death  awaits  me. 
She  disbelieves  the  sincerity  of  penitence 
and  remorse,  she  treats  my  appeal,  my 
assertions  with  scorn,  she  thinks  of  me  only 
witb  disgust  and  abhorrence,  and  m.y  cup 
of  misery  is  filled  to  the  brim.  Oh,  Grod ! 
why  hast  thou  permitted  me  to  live  to  see 
this  day  ?" 

Once  more  he  groaned  in  aU  the  bitter- 
ness of  insupportable  anguish,  and  struck 
his  forehead  with  his  clenched  fists ;  then 
he  sank  helplessly  back  in  his  chair  in  a 
kind  of  lethargy,  and  so  remained  for  some 
time,  lost  to  everything;  around  him. 

"  But  I  will  not  yield  without  one  more 
desperate  efibrt !"  he  at  length  exclaimed 
resolutely,  as  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to 
flash  across  bis  distracted  brain  ;  "  I  will 
see  her  again,  if  it  be  but  to  die  at  her 
feet,  and  thus  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my 
penitence.  Madness  and  despair  urge  me 
on,  and  I  will  not  delay  my  departure  any 
longer  than  to  morrow  morning," 

It  vfas  indeed  a  desperate  resolution  in 
the  deplorable  state  of  his  health,  but  his 
Blind  was  made  up  in  the  instant,  and 
nothing  whatever,  in  consequence,  couldhave 
the  power  to  move  him  from  his  purpose. 
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Tlie  nest  morninof,  tlie  faitliful  William 
on  entering  liis  unfortunate  master's  cliam- 
ber  at  the  usual  hour,  was  startled  to  find 
he  was  not  there,  but  happening  to  cast  his 
eyes  towards  the  table  he  observed  a  letter 
lying  upon  it,  which  was  addressed  to  him, 
\  and  in  his  lordship's  handwriting. 

It  merely  contained  the  following  few 
lines  : — 

"  Business  of  importance  calls  for 
my  immediate  departure  from  Town,  and 
may  detain  me  some  weeks.  Be  not  alarmed, 
and  make  no  enquiry,  I  may  communicate 
with  you  shortly."  "  Selboene." 

William  was  astounded,  and  seriously 
alarmed,  as  were  all  the  other  domestics 
when  they  heard  of  it,  and  numerous  were 
the  fruitless  conjectures  that  were  formed 
as  to  the  intentions  of  Lord  Selborne,  or 
whither  he  was  gone. 

Firm  in  his  resolution,  Lord  Selborne 
had  quietly  departed  from  the  mansion 
before  any  of  the  servants  had  risen,  and 
immediately  making  his  way  to  the  coach- 
office,  -he  took  his  place  inside  the  mail 
coach,  and  was  soon  on  his  way  from 
London. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey, 
however,  (for  the  journey  to  York  at  that 
time  could  not  be  accomplished  in  much 
less  than  three  days,)  his  lordship  was 
taken  so  seriously  ill,  that  medical  assist- 
ance was  obliged  to  be  immediately  called 
in,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  title,  but 
earnestly  desired  that  intelligence  should 
not  be  forwarded  to  his  friends  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  emergency. 

It  was  nearly  a  fortnight  before  his 
lordship  considered  himself  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  resume  his  journey,  and  then  it 
was  entirely  against  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sician, and  he  was  considered  rash  and 
imprudent  for  doing  so. 


CHAPTEE  CLXII. 

SAM   FILCHEK   AND   BEATJFOET  ON   THEIE 
LAST   LEGS. 

Passing  over  the  particulars  of  what  had 
occurred  to  Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort  since 
we  last  left  them,  as  possessing  no  remark- 
able interest,  we  will  now  return  to  them, 
and  find  them  in  a  most  wretched  and  de- 
plorable condition  indeed  ;  their  career  of 
guilt,  apparently,  fast  drawing  to  a  close, 
and,  in  fact,  literally  on  "their  last  legs." 

The  scene  was  a  wood,  on  a  dreary  night, 
with  no  moon,  and  not  a  star  to  be  seea. 
Everything  was  as  cheerless  as  could  well 
be  imagined. 


Seated  together  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  au 
old  tree,  were  Filcher  and  Beaufort. 

Their  appearance  was  about  as  wretched 
as  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  conceive  ;  their  clothes  (if  such  they 
could  be  called)  hung  in  tatters  about  them, 
exposing  their  naked  flesh;  their  toes  peeped 
out  from  their  delapidated  boots ;  their  hair 
hung  disordered  and  matted  together ;  their 
hats  were  horribly  misshapen ;  and  they 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  washed  or 
shaved  for  more  than  a  week. 

The  facetious  Sam  Filcher  looked  as  grim 
as  a  griffin,  and  his  features  were  most 
awfully  pinched,  evidently  from  the  effects 
of  want ;  but  as  for  the  wretched  Beaufort, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  his  ap- 
pearance properly,  he  seemed  to  be  reduced 
almost  to  a  state  of  idiotcy,  and  his  hollow 
eyes  glared  unnaturally  upon  vacancy. 

They  neither  of  them  appeared  to  have 
strength  enough  or  inclination,  to  move 
from  the  old  trunk  of  the  tree  on  which 
they  were  seated,  and  Sam  Filcher  was 
doubled  up  almost  like  a  bundle,  with  his 
head  between  his  knees. 

But  at  length  by  a  desperate  sort  of 
effort,  he  suddenly  aroused  himself,  and 
raising  his  head,  he  gave  Beaufort  a  slap 
on  the  shoulder,  which  made  him  start  as 
though  he  had  received  an  electric  shock. 

"Now  then,"  he  said,  "  vake  hup, 
spooney,  an'  try  to  look  fresh  again.  I'm 
not  a  goin'  to  give  in  this  here  vay.  D'yer 
hear?" 

Beaufort  stared  at  him  vacantly,  but  re- 
tured  no  answer. 

"  Vot  have  yer  gone  cranky,"  said  Sam. 

Beaufort  still  remained  silent. 

"  Damm  yer,  air  yer  hobstinat  ?"  said 
Sam,  shaking  him  roughly ;  "  vont  yer 
speak,  I  ax  yer?" 

Beaufort  turned  upon  him  a  look  in 
which  terror,  misery,  and  despair  were  min- 
gled, as  in  a  voice  which  sounded  perfectly 
imnatural,  he  replied : — 

"Leave  me  alone,  Filcher,  to  starve  to 
die  ; — oh  I'm  wretched." 

"Y'ere  a  fool  I"  returned  Sam,  "yer 
allvus  vos,  an'  yer  allvus  vill  be,  till  yer 
turns  hup  yer  toes.  Vere  only  gemman 
in  difficulties,  out  of  luck,  that  here's  all. 
But  come,  I'm  tired  of  this  here,  an'  don't 
not  mean  to  have  not  no  more  of  it.  Kim 
along,  vot's  the  use  a  sittin'  here,  like  two 
preshus  statty's  ?" 

"  I  can't  walk." 

"  Then  run.  Yer  must  do  von  or  t'other, 
I  say  ;  yer  doesn't  spose  as  how  I'm  a  goin' 
for  to  carry  yer,  does  yer  ?" 

"  My  own  limbs  refuse  to  do  so,"  replied 
Beaufort,  in  a  faint  voice,  and  with  a  most 


dismal  look;  "  leave  me  where  I  am,  Filcher, 
to  my  fate,  and  go  whither  you  please." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  thank  yer,  old  feller," 
answered  Sam,  trying  to  force  Beaufort  on 
his  legs,  but  failing  to  do  so ;  "  how  many 
more  times  am  I  to  tell  yer  that  ve  must 
nivir  part  till  ve  croaks,  an'  then  ve  shall 
both  drop  off  together." 

"  Wretch," 

"  Same  to  yer,  an'  many  on  'em." 

"Oh,  Sam," remonstrated  Beaufort,  "  can- 
not our  present  awful  situation  even,  reduced 
as  we  are  to  the  very  last  extremity,  bring 
you  to  your  senses  ?" 

"It's  not  a  going  for  to  make  a  bass  of 
me,  like  yerself,"  replied  Sam;  "vot  the 
devil  air  yer  making  sich  a  fuss  about? 
Ye're  not  'alf  a  cove  ;  this  here's  nufBn,  only 
a  little  bit  of  a  change.  Von  of  them  here 
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vot  d'yer  call  it  ?  wissysissytoods  of  life — 
that  here's  the  vord,  an'  bless'd  if  I  hasn't 
nigh  crack'd  my  jaw  in  speaking  it;  I 
mustn't  wenture  to  try  the  experiment  ag'iu 
— vhich  all  mortal  flesh  has  to  undergo,  an' 
vot's  the  use  of  grumbling?  To  be  sure  it's 
rather  too  hard  to  have  to  live  upon  carrots 
an'  turnips  for  three  days,  vithout  bull, 
ponjelow,  or  baccy,  though  I  only  wishes  as 
how  ve  could  tumble  across  a  good  turnip- 
field  jist  now;  bless'd  if  ever  I'd  leave  it 
till  I'd  had  a  tight'ner,  an'  not  no  mistake, 
captain." 

"  What  are  you  handling  that  pistol  about 
for,  Sam''"  hastily  interrogated  Beaufort, 
with  a  look  of  terror,  as  Filcher  took  one 
from  his  pocket,  and  examined  it  carefully. 

"Vot  for?"  repeated  Sam,  "vhy,  to  see 
vhether  or  not  it's  in  vorking  order,  to  be 
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sure ;  I  means  b'sness,  for  this  here's  a  going 
on  not  no  how." 

"  Beware,  Sara." 

"  Bah,  I  must  an'  vill  have  money  to  night 
somehow.'' 

"Do  you  contemplate  more  murder?"  in- 
quired Beaufort,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Not  if  1  can  help  it,"  answered  Filcher, 
carelessly ;  "  but  I  must  have  the  sugar,  I 
tells  yer,  an'  I  mustn't  be  j^ertickler,  under 
circumstances,  how  I  gets  it." 

"  Guilty  wretch,"  said  Beaufort,  "  I  will 
no  longer  share  in  your  crimes.  The  sight 
of  you  appals  me;  begone,  I  say,  and  let 
me  see  you  no  more." 

"  Valker ! "  returned  the  hardened  scoun- 
drel, sneeringly,  "  it's  lately  come  to  yer  turn 
to  command.  Vot  the  devil  d'yer  take  me 
for?  I've  said  the  vord  b'sness,  an'  yer 
knows  I  means  it.  So  let's  have  not  no 
more  patter  about  it,  but  come  along,  afore 
it  gets  any  later." 

"  I  tell  you  again,"  replied  the  wretched 
Beaufort,  "  that  I  cannot  walk,  my  strength 
is  quite  exhausted." 

"  Gammon  !  I'll  lug  yer  up,  an'  then  yer 
must  lean  on  me  !  nuffin  hurts  me,  I'm  hard 
as  flint — strong  as  a  little  helifint.  Now 
for  it." 

Beaufort  was  again  about  to  expostulate, 
but  Sam  Filcher  was  not  to  be  moved  from 
his  determination,  and  laying  hold  of  him, 
resolutely  "lugged"  him  up,  as  he  had  ele- 
gantly called  it,  till  he  had  got  him  fairly  on 
his  legs,  but  he  was  so  weak  that  it  was  as 
much  as  Sam  could  do  tp  prevent  his  falling 
again  to  the  earth,  and  his  looks  were  as 
ghastly  as  tjjose  of  a  corpse,  while  a  groan 
of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  anguish  espaped 
his  breast. 

"  Come,  bear  up,  captain,  my  flower,"  said 
Sam,  soothingly ;  "yer  air  preshus  keveer, 
an'  no  mistake,  but  I'll  use  yer  tenderly,  an' 
yer'U  be  better  by  an'  by." 

"  Oh,  Sam,"  said  Beaufort,  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  are  you  destitute  of  every  feeling  of  pity  ? 
You  are  compelled  to  admit  that  I  am  ill, 
and  yet  you  persist  in  forcing  ir.e  away." 

"  To  be  sure,''  answered  Sam,  "  I  does  that 
out  of  kindness,  uufSn  more ;  d'yer  think  as 
I  could  be  the  hardhearted  monster  as  to 
leave  yer  here  all  alone  ?  No,  I  couldn't— 
not  niver,  I  couldn't ;  so  be  plucky,  lean  on 
me,  an'  ve  shall  soon  be  able  to  cut  along 
fust  rate," 

Beaufort  once  more  looked  at  him  implor- 
ingly, but  it  had  no  effect  on  Sam,  and  he 
literally  dragged,  nay,  almost  carried  him 
away  from  the  spot,  with  an  extraordinary 
effort  of  strength  which  no  one  could  have 
believed  bim  capable  of. 

Nothing  could  possibly  exceed  the  mental 
and  bodily  suffering  that  the  unfortunate  but 
guilty  Beaufort  was  enduring,  and  it  did  not 


seem  at  all  likely,  notwithstanding  all  the 
assistance  he  might  receive  from  Sam,  that 
he  could  proceed  much  further  without  rest- 
ing, in  fact,  any  person  to  have  seen  him 
at  that  time,  from  his  ghastly,  wretched  and 
worn  out  appearance,  might  have  supposed 
him  dying. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  fate  had 
been  all  against  the  guilty  Beaufort  and  his 
desperate  companion,  until  they  had  become 
reduced  to  the  awful  condition  which  has 
been  described  at  the  commencement  of  the 
chapter. 

Food  they  had  not  tasted  the  slightest 
portion  of  for  nearly  three  days,  if  we  may 
except  the  turnips  and  carrots  of  which  Sam 
had  spoken,  and  upon  which  he  had  ban- 
quetted  ravenously,  while  Beaufort  could  eat 
but  very  sparingly;  and  there  was  not  the 
least  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  obtain 
any  relief,  unless  it  was  from  the  hands  of 
charity,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
seek,  for  fear  they  should  be  detected. 

Many  had  been  their  hair-breadth  escapes 
during  the  brief  interval  mentioned ;  twice 
had  they  been  placed  in  the  stocks  as  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  amid  the  jeers  and  ridicule 
of  the  ignorant  surrounding  mob,  without, 
fortunately  for  themselves,  being  recognised, 
and  on  more  than  one  or  two  occasions  they 
had  had  to  depend  upon  the  rapidity  of  their 
flight  to  save  themselves  from  apprehension. 
And  yet  with  all  this,  Sam  Filcher  had 
borne  up  wonderfully,  till  he  was  for  a  time 
completely  dead  beat,  and  almost  in  as  bad 
a  condition  as  the  unhappy  Beaufort,  on  the 
evening  that  we  have  again  introduced  them 
to  the  reader,  but  from  which  Sam  Filcher, 
as  has  been  shown,  had  again  with  remark- 
able determination  aroused  himself. 

The  task  that  was  imposed  upon  him, 
however,  in  his  present  exhausted  condition, 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  exertions,  it  seemed  extremely  doubt 
ful  whether  he  should  be  able  to  accomplish 
it.  The  road,  or  intricate  pathway — if  such 
it  could  be  called — they  were  pursuing  through 
the  dreary  forest,  was  rough  and  difficult,  and 
the  darkness  was  so  intense  that  it  was 
actually  impossible  to  distinguish  objects  the 
shortest  distance  from  you.  Added  {o  this, 
the  feebleness  of  Beaufort  increased  every 
instant,  while  Sam  Filcher  became  less  capa- 
ble of  rendering  him  any  assistance. 

At  length  they  were  both  compelled  again 
to  stop,  and  Beaufort  sunk  exhausted  on  a 
mound  of  earth,  while  Filcher  was  glad  to 
take  his  place  by  his  side. 

"  It's  no  use,  Filcher,"  again  said  Btaufort, 
in  a  faint  voice,  "  all  this  exertion  is  to  no 
l^urpose,  and  can  be  productive  of  no  favour- 
able result.  There  is  no  chance  of  meeting 
with  any  place  of  shelter  or  relief  in  this 
wild  and  lonely  forest,  and  I  cannot  proceed." 
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"Veil,  it  has  guv  me  a  bellusser,  an' no 
gammon,"  returned  Sam,  "  an'  I  don't  half 
like  it.  It's  a  bad  job,  but  ve  must  try  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  Bustle  up,  captain, 
ve're  not  a  going  to  guv  in  in  this  here  man- 
ner altogether.  I  only  vish  as  how  I'd  got 
a  flask  of  the  right  sort,  sich  as  ve  brought 
from  the  smuggler's  cave,  jist  now;  that'd 
rewive  us,  an'  set  us  all  to  rights  in  not  no 
time  at  all.  I  say,  captain,  don't  yer  re- 
member as  how  this  here's  not  the  fust  time 
that  ve've  been  in  this  here  preshus  forest?" 

"  And  what  of  that  ?"  interrogated  Beau- 
fort, carelessly. 

"  Vot  of  it,"  repeated  Sam  Filch  er,  "  vhy  a 
great  deal  vhen  yer  comes  to  think  of  it.  At 
no  great  distance  from  vhere  ve  now  air,  if 
yer  vill  only  jog  yer  memory  a  little  bit,  yer 
must  recollect  as  how  there's  a  old  deserted 
buildiug  vhere  ve  vonce  before  obtained 
shelter,  an'  it  vill  do  us  the  same  service 
ag'in,  I  dare  say.  Doesn't  yer  remember  it, 
eh,  captain  ?'' 

Beaufort  did,  with  some  feeling  of  gratifi- 
cation, recollect  it,  and  he  therefore  replied 
in  the  affirmative. 

"  All  right,"  remarked  Sam,  "  so  yer  see 
that  ve're  not  so  bad  off  as  yer  thought  ve 
vos.  Ve'll  jist  rest  ourselves  here  a  few 
minits,  an  then  ve'll  cut  our  sticks  there  as 
fast  as  ve  can.  Ve  can't  expect  to  find  nuflfin 
to  eat  there,  but  ve  may  sleep  off  the  reckel- 
leckshun  of  it,  an'  that  here  vill  be  some 
consolashun." 

The  wretched  Beaufort  shuddered,  for  he 
saw  no  other  prospect  but  that  of  a  frightful 
death  before  them ;  but  he  said  nothing,  but 
the  guilty  man  endeavoured,  terrible  even  as 
it  was,  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate. 

Notwithstanding  the  hunger  of  Sam  had 
become  q^uite  ravenous,  and  his  thirst  intoler- 
able he  bore  it  all  with  the  greatest  fortitude 
— nay,  it  might  almost  be  said,  indifference 
— and  even  attempted  to  get  up  a  whistle, 
but  that  it  is  but  fair  to  admit,  was  a  failure, 
and  he  relapsed  into  silence. 

In  this  manner  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  passed  away,  when  Beaufort  somewhat 
recovered  himself,  indeed,  so  far,  that  Sam 
Filcher  proposed  that  they  should  immedi- 
ately make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  place 
he  had  mentioned,  to  which  his  companion 
assented,  and  suS'ered  him  to  assist  him  in 
rising,  and  once  more  leaning  on  him  for 
support,  they  pursued  their  way,  better  than 
altogether  might  have  been  expected,  al- 
though their  progress  was,  of  course,  slow. 

A  short  time  brought  them  in  sight  of  the 
building — which  appeared  to  have  undergone 
not  the  slightest  change  since  they  had  last 
seen  it — and  it  was  indeed  a  most  welcome 
sight  to  Beaufort,  and  in  which  feeUug  Sam 
Filcher  participated." 

They  were  not  long  in  entering  the  ancient 


building,  and  to  which  they  found  no 
obstruction,  save  the  brushwood  and  lank 
weeds,  and  all  was  as  dark,  as  silent,  and  as 
solemn  within  as  could  well  be  imagined ; 
for  there  was  not  the  least  ray  of  moonlight 
to  enter  in  at  the  different  apertures,  and  a 
sickly  shuddering  sensation  came  over  Beau- 
fort, for  the  fearful  idea  occurred  to  him  that 
he  was  entering  his  tomb. 

But  Sam  Filcher  quickly  recollected  the 
room  which  they  had  slept  in  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  which  was  in  a  less  dilapidated 
state  than  the  other  portions  of  the  old 
building,  and  again  taking  the  arm  of  Beau- 
fort, and  helping  him  over  the  fallen  ruins, 
they  at  length  arrived  at  the  desired  place, 
where  Beaufort  sunk  exhausted  on  the 
broken  floor,  and  Filcher  seated  himself  on 
the  same  with  as  much  content  and  resigna- 
tion as  could  be  expected. 

"  Lodging  for  the  night,"  he  observed, 
"  for  two  '  single,  'spectable  g6mmen  vot's 
preshus  hard  up.  It'd  have  been  much 
better  though,  if  as  how  board  had  been  in- 
cluded. Howsomdever,  beggars  mustn't  be 
choosers,  an'  as  ve  can  have  a  cumfurtable 
snooze  till  the  morning,  vhy,  ve  must  try  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  I  say,  captain,  ray 
flower,  how  does  yer  feel  yer  preshus  mortal 
remains  now,  eh  ?" 

Beaufort  groaned,  which  was  satisfactory 
])roof  that  he  was  not  remarkably  happy,  and 
Sam  Filcher,  said — 

"  Oh,  I  see  ;  preshus  down  upon  yer  luck 
as  usual ;  don't  like  the  hidear  of  going  to 
rest  without  your  supper,  eh  ?  Veil,  it's  not 
wery  pleasant  to  be  sure ;  I  don't  half  fancy 
it,  but  must  put  up  with  it.  I  vouldn't  care 
if  I'd  a  few  turnips  only,  an'  a  j  ug  of  vater," 

"  Silence,  Sam,"  remonstrated  Beaufort,  in 
a  faint  and  tremulous  voice;  "  will  no  situa- 
tion, however  desperate,  wretched,  and  hope- 
less, stay  your  foolish  and  idle  levity  ?" 

"  Vhy,  vot  the  devil's  the  use  of  a  man  if 
he  can't  crack  a  joke  under  any  circum- 
stances?'' returned  the  incorrigible  Filcher; 
"  he  might  as  veil  be  dead.  Vot's  the  use  of 
blubbering  about  nuffin,  an'  a  pulling  a  face 
as  grim  as  the  knocker  of  Noogate,  an' 
as  long  as  a  doukey,s  tale?  That  here 
von't  not  mend  the  matter  no  how.  This 
here's  a  preshus  hard  bed  though,  an'  it's  of 
no  use  a  trying  to  shake  up  the  feathers." 

"  This  is  all  assumed,'  said  Beaufort,  rais- 
ing himself  with  some  difficulty  upon  his 
elbow,  and  looking  at  the  hardened  scoundiel 
as  well  as  his  eyes  could  penetrate  through 
the  darkness ;  "  it  is  a  bitter  sham,  a 
mockery ;  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  be 
insensible  to  the  dreadful  fate  which  inevita- 
bly awaits  us,  without  some  speedy  and 
miraculous  rBlief,  Be  SBrious,  if  you  can, 
and  think  of  the  awful  situation  in  which  we 
are  placed." 
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"Ha,  lia,  ha!"  laughed  Sam  Filcher, 
scornfully ;  "  vhy,  vot  a  preshus  yarn  ye're 
pitching,  captain ;  vouldn't  it  make  a  out  an' 
out  sarmint.  But  it's  no  use  yer  spinning 
it  to  me,  cos  yer  see,  it  only  goes  in  at  von 
ear  an'  out  of  t'other.  I'm  not  the  sort  of 
cove  to  drop  down  about  trifles,  an' yer  ought 
to  know  that  here.  Vait  pashently,  an'  see 
vot  vill  turn  up  in  the  morning." 

"  I  shall  be  dead  before  then,"  observed 
Beaufort,  in  a  dismal  voice. 

"  Psha,''  replied  Sam,  hastily ;  "  how  d'yer 
know  that  here  ?  Ye're  worth  fifty  dead  un's 
yet;  but, s'posing  yer  vos  to  kick  the  bucket, 
yer  vouldn't  not  be  no  great  loss  to  s'ciety. 
Asides,  yer  can't  expect  to  live  for  ever,  yer 
must  die  von  of  these  here  odd  times  yer 
know;  but  when  yer  does,  yer'll  drop  off 
wery  suddenly,  take  my  word  for  it." 

Beaufort  stared  at  the  brutal  villain  through 
the  darkness  aghast,  and  the  perspiration 
stood  upon  his  quivering  temples  in  lai'ge 
drops,  in  the  excitement  of  his  feelings, 
caused  by  the  terrible  allusions  which  Sam 
Fiicher  had  made. 

"  Remorseless  scoundrel,"  he  gasped  forth 
with  difficulty,  "  you  seem  to  take  a  fiendish 
delight  in  trying  to  torture  me." 

"  Damned  fool  as  yer  air,"  retorted  Sam, 
"  yer  tries  yer  hardest  to  make  yerself  mis'ra- 
ble  an  me  too,  that  here  is,  if  I  chanced  to 
be  made  of  the  same  preshus  soft  stuff.  It's 
not  no  go,  howsomdever,  and  so  yer  needn't 
try  it  on.  But  I  vants  to  go  to  snooze,  so  I 
can't  be  vasting  of  my  walleeble  breath  in 
talking  to  yer.  Here  goes ;  good  night,  cap- 
tain, an  pleasant  dreams  to  yer." 

Saying  this,  the  amiable  Sam  shook  bis 
feathers,  alias  rags,  calmly  stretched  his  half 
naked  limbs  upon  the  bare  boards,  and  im- 
mediately went  off  to  sleep  as  soundly  as  if 
he  had  been  upon  a  bed  of  down. 

Beaufort  tried  to  follow  his  example.  It 
was  some  time,  however,  before  he  could  do 
so,  but  quite  worn  out,  sleep  did  at  last  come 
to  his  relief. 


CHAPTER  CLXIII. 

EVENTS   PKOGRESS. 

Every  day  the  prosperity  of  Henry  Ash- 
ford  at  his  new  farm  seemed  to  increase ; 
the  health  of  poor  old  Mark  Mayfield  also 
improved  wonderfully,  and  at  times  he  was 
almost  rational,  so  that  the  hopes  and  spirits 
of  our  heroine  and  her  friends  greatly  re- 
vived, and  the  prospects  of  all  appeared 
hourly  to  brighten. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  in  spite 
of  her  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  the  letter  of 
Lord  Selborne  would  frequently  recur  to  the 
memory  of  Phoebe,  and  she  could  not  but 


feel  some  degree  of  pity  for  him,  and  anxiety 
for  his  fate. 

But  such  thoughts  as  these  she  always 
tried  to  banish  from  her  mind  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  generally  succeeded  in  so  doing. 

The  same  subject  also  occasionally  cost 
Henry  Ashford  many  minutes  of  painful  and 
perplexing  reflection,  and  without  being  able 
at  last  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. The  vision  of  the  murdered  old  gipsy 
sybil,  which  he  imagined,  nay,  firmly  believed 
he  had  seen,  and  the  words  that  it  had  ut- 
tered, also  constantly  haunted  his  memory, 
and  filled  him  with  various  doubts  and  con- 
jectures which  were  difficult  to  dispose  of. 

He  had  been  careful  to  avoid  mentioning 
anything  about  it,  however,  to  our  heroine 
or  his  sister,  for  he  knew  it  would  only  servo 
unnecessarily  te  alarm  them,  and  that  was  a 
step  which  could  not  be  sufficiently  admired 
for  its  prudence. 

There  is  one  individual  who  held  rather  a 
prominent  station  in  the  early  portion  of  our 
story,  who  has  not  been  lately  alluded  to,  we 
mean  that  rather  clever  and  facetious  person, 
Mr.  Bob  Bristles,  the  village  cobbler,  poli- 
tician, afterwards  beadle,  in  fact,  the  village 
factotum  :  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-in- 
troduce him  presently. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  a  squabble 
with  Beaufort,  Sam  Filcher,  and  the  villagers, 
the  former  left  one  of  the  skirts  of  his  ragged 
coat  in  the  hands  of  Bristles,  the  pocket  of 
which  contained,  what  was  in  the  opinion  of 
the  beadle,  a  most  valuable  document,  after 
he  had  carefully  examined  it,  and  which  he 
secured  to  himself,  positively  and  obstinately 
refusing  to  reveal  the  nature  of  it. 

This  he  had  continued  to  do  up  to  the 
present  time,  in  spite  of  every  inducement — 
especially  from  Henry  Ashford — held  out  to 
him,  so  that  curiosity  upon  the  subject  had 
entirely  subsided. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  wretched  Lord 
Selborne,  whom  we  left  in  so  delicate  and 
precarious  a  state,  after  his  secret  and  preci- 
pitate departure  from  London. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  he  had  re- 
vealed his  real  title  to  the  physician  who  had 
been  called  in  to  attend  upon  him,  likewise 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  inn,  but  with  strict 
injunctions  not  to  communicate  with  his 
friends  only  under  circumstances  of  the  last 
necessity. 

But  there  were  times  when  his  lordship's 
illness  assumed  so  serious  and  alarming  a 
Ibrm,  that  they  were  almost  tempted  to  break 
through  those  injunctions,  but  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  and  sympathy  towards  him,  caused 
by  the  terrible  mental  as  well  as  bodily  suf- 
fering he  was  evidently  enduring,  and  the 
peculiar  earnestness  with  which  the  unfortu- 
nate nobleman  had  made  the  request  alluded 
to,  restrained  them,  and  the  same  unremitting 
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attention  was  paid  to  him,  as  if  himself  and 
the  physician  had  been  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  for  years. 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that  the  image 
of  Phoebe  constantly  occupied  his  lordship's 
mind,  and  to  the  sincere  remorse  and  repent- 
ance which  he  felt,  was  added  the  torture  of 
the  decisive  reply  to  his  letter,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  she  not  only  doubted  the  truth  of 
that  which  he  had  therein  stated,  but  the 
wrongs  he  had  done  her  she  forgave  not,  and 
that  was  more  than  enough  to  drive  him  to 
the  most  dark  and  abject  despaii'. 

At  times,  in  fact,  he  was  excited  to  a  state  of 
madness,  and  in  the  wild  delirium  of  his 
ravings,  those  who  were  in  attendance  upon 
him  could  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
principal  cause  and  origin  of  his  illness,  but 
of  course  they  did  not  venture  upon  the 
slightest  hint  upon  the  delicate  and  melan- 
choly subject. 

But  the  one  sad  resolution  which  he  had 
formed,  namely,  to  obtain  a  final  interview 
with  Phoebe  at  all  hazards,  seemed  to  give 
him  additional  strength  to  combat  with  his 
illness,  and  at  length  he  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  not  only  to  leave  his  chamber, 
but  also  to  state  his  determination,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  physician,  to  re- 
sume his  journey  on  the  following  day. 

This  rash  i-esolution  might  be  considered 
little  short  of  madness,  and  was  fraught  with 
the  most  imminent  danger,  but  nothing  could 
dissuade  his  lordship  from  it,  and  accordingly 
the  following  morning,  having  hired  a  post- 
chaise  lor  the  purpose,  he  resumed  his  jour- 
ney, at  leisure,  towards  the  place  of  his  des- 
tination, resolving  to  put  up  at  an  inn  some 
little  distance  from  it,  where  he  could  rest 
himself  for  a  few  days,  and  give  himself  time 
to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  fortify  his  mind 
for  the  painful  and  important  task  he  had 
undertaken,  and  upon  the  result  of  which  his 
fate  entirely  depended. 

But  small  indeed  were  the  hopes  that  the 
unhappy  nobleman  could  venture  to  encou- 
rage, and  they  almost  faded  entirely  from  his 
breast,  the  longer  he  reflected  upon  all  the 
sad  circumstances  of  his  destiny,  and  the 
peculiar  and  bewildering  position  in  which 
he  was  at  that  moment  placed,  and  so  tortur- 
ing were  his  thoughts  as  he  proceeded  on  his 
way,  that  he  was  frequently  worked  up  to  a 
pitch  of  excitement  which  was  almost  too 
much  for  human  endurance. 

The  mist  was  frequently  dispelled  from  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye ;  the  object  of  his  jour- 
ney not  only  appeared  hopeless  but  prepos- 
terous, and  so  thoroughly  was  he  convinced 
of  that,  that  he  was  often  half  induced  to 
abandon  it,  but  some  secret  and  powerful 
influence  seemed  to  urge  him  on,  and  in 
spite  of  whatever  circumstances  might  ensue, 
he  could  not  resist  it. 


"  I  must,  I  will  see  her,"  he  soliloquised, 
"  and  from  her  own  lips  hear  her  pronounce 
my  doom.  Life  is  insupportable,  while  re- 
maining in  this  dreadful  state  of  suspense 
and  uncertainty  ;  it  has  long  been  valueless 
to  me,  and  even  though  I  perish  at  her  feet, 
it  would  be  better  far  than  continue  to  live 
to  bear  her  hatred.  Ob,  Phoebe,  much  in- 
jured being,  surely  if  you  could  be  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  penitence,  and  knew 
the  dreadful  suffering  I  so  long  have,  and 
am  still  enduring,  you  must  pity,  even  if  you 
could  not  forgive  me.  My  guilt,  I  acknow- 
ledge, has  been  great  and  heinous,  but,  oh, 
how  terrible  has  been  my  punishment." 

He  sunk  back  in  the  chaise,  overwhelmed 
by  the  violence  of  his  emotions,  and  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  hands,  for  a  time  com- 
pletely abandoned  himself  to  all  the  agony 
of  racking  thought. 

Other  feelings  even,  than  those  that  have 
been  described,  tortured  Lord  Selborne's 
mind,  and  added  to  his  misery.  The  most 
strange  and  dismal  forebodings  haunted  his 
imagination,  and  which  he  in  vain  tried  to 
conquer,  that  his  end  was  fast  approaching, 
and  that  some  terrible  and  unnatural  fate 
awaited  him ;  and  such  was  the  powerful 
hold  that  this  impression  obtained  of  him, 
that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, and  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  bare 
contemplation. 

He  remembered  the  warnings  he  had  often 
had  from  the  mysterious  old  gipsy  sybil, 
many  of  which  had  been  fulfilled  in  so  sin- 
gular a  manner,  and  in  his  present  state  of 
mind,  he  could  not  but  dwell  upon  these  pre- 
dictions with  much  more  serious  feelings 
than  he  would  probably  otherwise  have  done. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that,  after  two 
days  further  travelling,  since  he  had  left  the 
inn  where  he  had  been  confined  by  illness 
that  he  arrived  at  the  house  where  he  had 
before  put  up  on  more  than  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, and  was  consequently  well  known,  and 
which  was  situated  about  three  miles  from 
the  village  in  which  Phoebe  Mayfield  had 
formerly  resided  in  happy  innocence  with 
her  parents,  a  time  which  racked  his  very 
soul  to  recal  to  his  memory.  Here  he  re- 
solved to  remain  as  undisturbed  as  possible 
for  two  or  three  days,  before  he  ventured  to 
put  his  important  and  trying  plans  into  ex- 
ecution, and  until  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  better  preparing  himself  for  the  painful 
task. 

And  now  that  he  had  arrived  so  near  to 
the  fair  being  upon  whom  his  whole  thoughts 
were  fixed,  and  upon  whose  decision  his  fate 
rested,  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  won- 
dered at  the  presumption,  the  madness  of 
the  idea  which  had  prompted  him  to  form 
the  resolution,  especially  after  the  reply 
which  he  had  received  to  his  letter.    That 
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answer,  coming  not  from  Phoebe,  but,  of 
course,  at  her  dictation,  and  S2ieaking  her 
real  feelings  and  determination  upon  the 
subject,  was  of  course,  final,  and  showed 
that  she  had  determined  to  banish  him  from 
her  thoughts  altogether,  or,  at  least  to  re- 
member him  only  with  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  therefore  his  appearance  before  her 
could  only  bring  down  upon  him  her  bitterest 
disgust  and  reproaches. 

He  struck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
fist,  as  these  torturing  thoughts  occured  to 
him,  and  a  feeling  of  utter  despair  seemed  to 
settle  upon  his  heart. 

"  Oh,  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  the  extreme 
agony  of  his  feelings,  as  he  paced  his  cham- 
ber with  hasty  and  uneven  steps,  "  what  a 
poor,  miserable,  hapless  wretch  I  am;  a 
curse  to  myself  and  everybody  who  comes  in 
contact  with  me.  Why  do  I  continue  to 
live,  when  life  presents  to  me  no  other  pros- 
jject  than  that  of  black  and  hideous  despair, 
What  have  I  to  cling  to  so  tenaciously  ?  Of 
what  avail  to  me  is  all  my  wealth,  since  it 
cannot  purchase  for  me  one  hour's  peace  of 
mind  ?  And  dare  I,  after  all  that  has  taken 
place,  again  thrust  myself  u]3on  the  presence 
of  that  unfortunate  being  whom  I  have  so 
deeply  injured?  Dare  I  meet  the  just  re- 
proaches and  resentment  of  her  lover  ?  My 
courage  fails  me,  despair  racks  my  brain, 
and  my  heart  sinks  within  me  at  the  thought. 
Heaven  teach  me  what  to  do,  how  to  act,  for 
I  know  not." 

He  threw  himself  on  a  seat  as  he  thus 
spoke,  and  groaned  aloud  in  the  insupporta- 
ble violence  of  his  angudsb,  and  thus  he  con- 
tinued for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  at 
night  when  he  retired  to  rest,  which  he  did 
at  an  early  hour,  the  same  dismal  and  ago- 
nising thoughts  pursuing  him  in  his  slum- 
bers, conjured  up  the  most  frightful  dreams 
to  his  disordered  imagination,  which  caused 
him  frequently  to  start  in  terror,  and  to  leave 
him  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity  whe- 
ther what  he  had  seen  and  which  bad  so  much 
disturbed  him  was  real  or  imaginary. 


CHAPTER  CLXIV. 

WAVEBING  HOPES  AND  FEARS. 

The  following  morning,  after  a  long  strug- 
gle with  the  tempest  of  conflicting  feelings 
that  agitated  his  breast,  however,  Lord  Sel- 
borne  snfficiently  recovered  himself  to  re- 
flect more  calmly  upon  all  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  his  fate,  and^thfe  important 
designs  he  had  in  coptefflplation ;  and  he 
even  had  so  far  regained  his  composure  as 
to  request  an  interview  with  the  proprietor 
of  the  iun,  who  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 


integrity  and  respectability  of  character;  so 
that  in  the  course  of  conversation,  knowing 
that  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with 
Phoebe  and  her  friends,  he  might  be  enabled 
to  elicit  such  information  as  would  be  useful 
I  to  him  on  the  present  important  occasion, 
without  in  any  way  betraying  the  nature  of 
the  business  which  had  brought  him  again, 
and  in  so  secret  a  manner  to  that  part  of  the 
country. 

The  landlord  was  a  man  of  superior  edu- 
cation, and  had  moved  in  one  of  the  highest 
spheres  of  life,  till  unforeseen  and  unavoid- 
able misfortunes  reduced  him  to  his  present 
station,  and  was  therefore  fully  capable  of 
entering  into  conversation  upon  any  subject 
that  might  be  broached,  both  freely  and  ably, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  his  lordship 
found  in  him  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
and  one  who  was  likely  to  relieve  his  mind 
of  many  of  the  painful  and  distracting 
thoughts  that  beset  it,  and  he  listened  to  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  melancholy  pleasure. 

The  worthy  host  was  by  no  means  of  a 
prying  disposition,  but  from  various  obser- 
vations which  Lord  Selborne  had  inadvert- 
ently thrown  out,  he  could  form  a-  pretty 
shrewd  guess  of  the  eause  of  his  present  de- 
plorable state  of  mind,  and  although  he  con- 
demned the  errors  of  which  he  was  certain 
he  had  been  guilty,  he  could  not  withold 
from  him  his  sympathy,  when  he  saw  him  so 
severely,  and  so  sincerely,  as  he  believed, 
stung  with  remorse  for  the  many  faults  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  • 

From  him  then,  his  lordship  obtained 
without  difficulty  all  the  information  he  re- 
quired, respecting  our  heroine  and  her  lover, 
and  their  present  circumstances,  and  that 
raised  thoughts  of  a  varied  and  conflicting 
nature  in  his  breast,  and  made  him  waver 
between  hope  and  fear,  and  likewise  to  hesi- 
tate in  what  manner  he  should  now  act. 

"  She  is  happy,  evidently  happy,  in  her 
present  circumstances,  and  her  virtuous  love 
for  the  worthy  Henry  Ashford,"  he  solilo- 
quised, when  he  was  again  alone,  "  and  why 
should  I,  guilty  as  I  am,  the  cruel  cause  of 
all  her  sorrows  and  misfortunes,  seek  to 
break  in  upon  that  happiness,  and  to  shock 
and  wound  her  feelings  by  my  hated  pre- 
sence ?  Why  seek  to  disturb  her  tranquility 
which  it  must  have  cost  her  so  much  perse- 
verence  to  obtain  ?  Oh,  let  me  pause,  ere  I 
proceed  to  do  that  which  may  cause  me  even 
more  misery  and  despair  than  that  I  now 
experience.  How  vain,  how  foolish,  how 
headstrong,  and  how  hopeless  has  been  this 
journey.  My  brain  is  bewildered  by  the 
various  thoughts  that  crowd  upon  it,  and  I 
know  not  what  to  do  for  the  best,  and  to 
ameliorate  in  some  degree  the  torturing  an- 
guish of  mind  under  which  I  now  labour-" 

He  could  say  no  more,  for  the  violence  of 
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his  emotions  choked  his  iittercance,  and  sink- 
ing iu  a  seat  he  became  completely  lost  in 
the  most  dismal  meditations. 

The  next  day  he  was  much  more  composed, 
and  feeling  his  strength  greatly  recruited,  he 
determined  at  all  hazards,  to  take  a  walk  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Henry  Ashford's  new 
farm,  the  residence  of  that  fair  being  who 
was  the  constant  subject  of  his  thoughts, 
and  all  his  anxiety,  in  order  that  at  any  rate 
he  might  reconnoitre  and  ruminate  near  the 
spot,  if  indeed  no  more  important  results 
were  obtained. 

He  left  the  inn,  informing  the  landlord 
that  he  was  only  going  for  a  walk,  as  the 
weather  was  fine  and  inviting,  and  should 
shortly  return;  and  leisurely  pursued  his 
way  in  the  direction  he  wanted  to  go,  deeply 
wrapped  in  thought,  and  taking  but  little 
notice  of  the  objects  around  him. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  weather  was 
fine,  but  no  more  need  be  said  when  we  state 
that  it  was  the  lovely  May  morning  of  the 
festivities  at  the  farm  of  Henry  Ash  ford,  so 
fully  described  iu  a  previous  chapter. 

His  lordship's  way  lay  through  the  most 
romantic  and  beautiful  woodland  scenery, 
and  never  could  it  possibly  have  appeared 
more  charming  than  it  did  on  that  occasion, 
glittering  as  it  was  beneath  the  sun's  rays, 
and  the  grass  and  foliage  of  the  trees  smiling 
in  their  brightest  emerald. 

Vajious  emotions,  as  might  be  expected, 
agitated  the  breast  of  his  lordship  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  at  times  he  paused  on  his  way, 
and  hesitated  to  advance  farther,  as  painful 
fears  and  misgivings  would,  in  spite  of  him- 
self obtrude  upon  his  mind. 

Still  the  cheerfulness  of  the  weather,  and 
the  smiling  aspect  of  everything  around,  did 
serve  in  a  great  measure  to  banish  his  sad 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  to  re-animate  his 
spirits,  and  after  a  few  reflections  he  again 
walked  leisurely  ou,  amid  the  lovely  and  ro- 
mantic scenery  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  without  meeting  with  any  individual  on 
the  road,  which  pleased  him  all  the  better,  as 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  observed. 

But  as  he  approached  nearer  the  place  of 
his  destination,  his  courage  again  failed  him, 
and  he  almost  repented  of  the  task  he  had 
undertaken,  and  which  might  be  attended 
with  such  painful  consequences  to  himself 
and  others.  But  determining  on  no  account 
whatever,  that  this  should  be  more  than  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  course  he  had  resolved 
to  pursue,  he  conquered  the  feelings  that  had 
come  over  him,  and  with  renewed  fortitude, 
and  some  slight  portion  of  hope,  resumed  his 
walk. 

He  passed  through  the  woodlands,  the 
song- birds  carroUing  sweetly  as  he  went,  and 
seeming  to  rejoice  in  the  beauty  and  cheer- 
fulness of  the  season,  and  entered  upon  the 


green  fields  and  meadows,  where  one  of  tlie 
most  magnificent  of  nature's  panoramas  that 
the  fervid  imagination  could  conceive,  opened 
in  full  grandeur  upon  the  enchanted  and  be- 
wildered eye,  riveting  the  very  soul  in  won- 
der and  admiration. 

Even  Lord  Selborne,  in  the  present  melan- 
choly and  abstracted  state  of  his  mind,  could 
not  help  pausing  to  gaze  at  the  beauteous 
and  fairy-like  scene,  with  the  most  enthusi- 
astic and  rapturous  delight,  and  for  the 
moment  he  almost  forgot  his  sorrows  in  the 
contemplation. 

We  have  said  that  he  walked  leisurely  on, 
but  some  time  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
quitted  the  inn,  and  therefore  he  had  accom- 
plished a  greater  distance  than  might  other- 
wise have  been  expected.  But  he  had  still 
some  little  way  to  walk  before  he  could  reach 
the  place  of  his  destination,  and  that  he  did 
with  even  slower  steps  than  before,  for  his 
spirits  again  drooped,  and  his  heart  almost 
misgave  him. 

But  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  made 
an  effort  against  it,  and  quickening  his  pace, 
he  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill  with 
surprise  and  curiosity,  by  hearing  distant 
strains  of  music,  followed  by  shouts  of  mer- 
riment, which  fell  genially  and  pleasantly  on 
the  ear,  on  that  fine  and  cheerful  May 
morning. 

His  lordship  was  indeed  taken  by  surprise, 
but  the  mirthful  sounds  were  little  in  accord- 
ance with  his  gloomy  thoughts  and  feelings 
on  that  occasion,  notwithstanding  that  he 
could  naturally  duly  appreciate  them,  and 
there  was  a  time — long  since — when  he  could 
enter  into  all  their  joyous  spirit  with  avidity 
and  delight. 

The  somids  continued,  seeming  to  grow 
louder  every  moment,  though  Lord  Selborne 
had  offered  not  to  move  from  the  spot  on 
which  he  stood  to  listen,  and  they  evidently 
came  from  the  direction  towards  which  he 
wished  to  go. 

His  lordship  was  much  agitated,  though 
he  scarcely  knew  for  why,  and  he  scarcely 
dared  to  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  spot  whence 
the  merry  strains  appeared  to  issue. 

One  overwhelming  and  agonising  thought 
suddenly  flashed  acrois  his  brain,  and  he 
trembled  so  violently  as  it  did  so  that  his 
limbs  could  scarce  support  him. 

Could  these  sounds  of  mirth  originate  in 
the  joyous  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
Phoebe  and  Henry  Ashford? 

It  was  so  fearful,  yet  probable  that  he 
started  appalled  at  his  own  idea,  and  his 
whole  frame  at  the  same  time  was  terribly 
convulsed,  and  he  clasped  his  forehead  with 
his  hands  in  tlie  intense  anguish  of  his 
feelings. 

The  longer  the  wretched  nobleman  reflect- 
ed, iaiagination  was  almost  strengthened  into 
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certainty,  and  he  was  about  to  sink  to  the 
earth  overpowered  by  excitement,  when  he 
was  aroused  by  hearing  the  sound  of  a  hasty 
footstep  behind  him,  and  turning  round,  he 
beheld  a  rustic,  gaily  jittired,  coming  along. 

Lord  Selborne  concealed  his  emotion  in  a 
moment,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  when  the 
man  came  up  to  him,  he  said — 

"  Tell  me,  my  friend,  why  are  those  sounds 
of  mirth  ?" 

The  rustic  stared  at  him  with  vulgar 
amazement,  as  he  replied — 

"You  be'st  a  stranger  in  these  parts  I 
reckon,  not  to  know  that  this  be  the  house 
warming  of  Measter  Henry  Ashford's  new 
farm.  Everybody  be  there,  an'  I  be  going 
too,  so  I  mun  stop.  If  you  like  to  come,  I 
know  you'll  be  heartily  welcome." 

Thus  saying,  the  simple  rustic  bowed,  and 
hurried  on  his  way. 

What  a  terrible  weight  was  removed  from 
Lord  Selborne's  mind.  For  a  moment  or 
two  so  strong  was  the  impression  which  the 
first  startling  idea  had  made  upon  him,  that 
he  could  scarce  believe  the  truth  of  what 
the  countryman  had  stated,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  tremble  with  emotion ;  but  at  length 
conviction  flashed  vividly  upon,  him,  and 
clasping  his  hands  together,  he  exclaimed  in 
a  fervent  yet  agitated  voice — 

"  All  merciful  powers  I  thank  ye ;  that 
which  I  have  so  long  dreaded  and  anticipated 
has  not  yet  taken  place,  and  my  mind  is 
relieved  of  a  terrible  weight  of  care  and 
anxiety  which  had  become  insupportable." 

He  paused  a  moment  to  reflect,  and  as  the 
cheerful  strains  of  the  music  and  the  glad 
shouts  and  laughter  of  the  revellers  still 
vibrated,  and  more  distinctly  in  his  ears,  his 
heart  throbbed  more  violently  with  a  variety 
of  powerful  and  conflicting  emotions. 

How  happy  were  all  assembled  on  that 
joyous  occasion  in  their  innocent  mirth,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  a  clear  conscience.  Whilst 
he  with  rank  and  title,  and  all  that  wealth 
could  command,  was  one  of  the  most  wretch- 
ed and  hopeless  of  human  beings,  and  all 
was  produced  by  his  own  guilty  conduct. 
How  thoroughly  did  he  now  hate  and  despise 
himself. 

"  What  an  abandoned,  unprincipled  villain 
I  have  been,"  he  soliloquised,  as  he  still  lin- 
gered on  the  spot,  not  having  been  able  to 
come  to  any  decision  as  to  what  he  should 
do ;  "  and  now  that  it  is  too  late,  my  eyes 
are  opened,  and  I  see  it,  and  though  severely, 
I  am  nevertheless  justly  punished.  Oh,  that 
I  could  make  atonement  for  my  manifold 
offences  against  high  heaven  and  mankind, 
and  bury  the  fearful  guilty  past  in  oblivion; 
but,  alas,  it  cannot,  will  not  be,  and  every 
hour,  nay,  every  moment,  does  but  serve  to 
add  to  my  utter  misery  and  despair.  Phoebe, 
too,  her  whom  I  seek, for  whose  forgiveness 


I  crave,  she  is  the  gay  fair  queen  of  these 
rustic  festivities,  and,  perhaps  with  her  arm 
fondly  locked  in  that  of  her  lover,  Henry 
Ashford,  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  that  meriy 
throng.  And  shall  I  dare  to  mar  their  plea- 
sures by  mine  hated  presence?  Shall  I  thus 
throw  a  blight  upon  their  simple  and  inno- 
cent sports?  Dare  I  venture  to  appear  be- 
fore her  at  such  a  time  as  this?  No,  no,  I 
cannot,  and  therefore  let  me  at  once  abandon 
the  thought," 

He  paused  and  again  reflected  deeply  but 
mournfully,  while  his  brain  was  racked  and 
bewildered  by  various  painful  ideas,  and  he 
still  hesitated  what  to  do. 

"I  dare  not  venture  to  reveal  myself  in 
my  present  state  of  mind,"  he  said  at  length, 
somewhat  arousing  himself,  "  for  I  tremble 
to  think  what  the  consequences  of  my  so 
doing  might  be.  But  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  melancholy  pleasure  of  beholding  her 
secretly,  and  even  witnessing  the  happy 
scene  so  discordant  with  my  feelings.  Some 
secret  power  seems  to  urge  me  on,  and  I 
cannot  resist  the  impulse.    Let  me  be  firm.'* 

The  sounds  of  mirth  and  music  had  now 
ceased  for  a  time,  and  as  his  lordship  thus 
spoke,  he  moved  on  towards  the  spot  from 
whence  they  had  seemed  to  issue  with  a 
firmer  step  and  increased  confidence. 

But  as  he  approached  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  the  cheerful  sounds  were  resumed  with 
increased  spirit,  his  courage  again  failed  him, 
and  a  sickly  sensation  came  over  him,  which 
might  slmost  be  said  to  amount  to  absolute 
fear. 

•*  What  utter  cowardice  is  this  ?"  he  said, 
"I  am  ashamed  of  myself?  What  have  I 
got  to  fear?  Surely  I  can  indulge  in  my 
melancholy  whim  unseen?  Away  with  the 
childish  thoughts  and  fancies  which  I  have 
suffered  to  take  possession  of  ray  brain,  and 
let  me  proceed." 

He  walked  more  boldly  on  after  giving 
vent  to  these  thoughts,  and  at  length  arrived 
so  near  the  place  of  his  destination,  that  he 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  handsome  form 
of  Henry  Ashford  between  the  trees,  and 
could  hear  the  merry  voices  of  the  revellers 
as  they  mingled  in  the  sprightly  dance,  and 
could  almost  distinguish  the  words  that  they 
said  to  each  other. 

And  now  indeed  his  heart  palpitated  vio- 
lently, for  the  moment  when  he  expected  his 
melancholy  curiosity  would  be  gratified, 
seemed  to  be  at  hand. 

He,  however,  again  paused,  for  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  utmost  precaution,  on  his 
part  should  be  used  to  prevent  his  betraying 
himself;  and  he  therefore,  after  he  had  re- 
flected an  instant,  proceeded  carefully  among 
the  trees,  until  he  arrived  at  a  sequestered 
spot,  where  he  might  remain  unobserved,  or 
make  a  hasty  retreat  should  any  one  approach 


and  from  wbich  be  had  an  excellent  view  of 
the  green  meadow  on  which  the  gay  sports 
were  taking  place. 

We  need  not  here  describe  the  scene  of 
hilarity,  as  we  have  done  so  fnlly  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter;  neither  can  v/e  undertake 
adequately  to  pourtray  the  feelings  of  Lord 
Selborne,  when  it  burst  suddenly  upon  his 
view.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  his 
senses  were  bewildered  for  the  moment,  and 
that  he  hardly  remembered  wliere  he  was. 

But  his  eyes  wandered  in  vain  in  search 
of  one  fond  being  who  was  the  object  of  all 
his  thoughts  and  anxiety,  for  she -was  not 
present  at  that  time,  and  be  felt  sad,  vexed, 
and  disappointed. 

But  presently  the  loud  and  joyous  shouts 
from  the  deligiited  rustics  that  rent  the  air, 
aroused  him,  and  attracted  all  his  attention, 
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and  presently  a  gay  procession  of  youths 
and  maidens  attired  in  their  best,  and  issuing 
from  the  principal  entrance  to  the  farm,  ap- 
proaching the  meadow,  met  his  gaze  and  set 
him  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation. 

The  shouts  and  acclamations  grew  louder 
and  louder,  and  the  procession  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  advancing  towards  some  elevated 
seats,  beneath  a  canopy,  fixed  in  a  prominent 
part  of  the  meadow. 

The  music  struck  up  its  merriest  strains, 
but  was  completely  drowned  in  the  applause 
of  the  persons  present.  Lord  Selborne 
strained  his  eyes  in  a  state  of  agitation  that 
may  be  imagined,  and  he  was  not  long  kept 
in  suspense,  for  immediately  afterwards 
Phoebe  appeared,  all  smiles  and  beauty, 
leaning  on  the  arms  of  her  proud  and  happy 
lover,   and  his  handsome  sister,  curtseying 
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gracefully  to  their  humble  gueats,  the  loved 
and  admired  of  all  beholders,  and  again  the 
ruost  deafening  shouts  rent  the  air,  and  were 
continued  for  several  minutes. 

Oh,  what  a  sight  was  this  for  the  wretched 
Lord  Selborne,  what  feelings  of  agony  and 
remorse  did  it  rekindle  in  his  breast.  His 
heart  beat  so  violently  against  his  side  that 
it  seemed  as  though  it  wotdd  leap  ,from  his 
breast,  and  his  limbs  were  so  violently  agi= 
tated  that  they  would  scarcely  support  him. 

He  was,  as  it  were,  entranced,  rivetted  to 
the  spot,  and  could  not  remove  his  eyes  from 
her,  although  at  the  same  time  he  trembled 
to  look  at  her,  and  felt  as  though  he  con- 
taminated the  very  air  she  breathed  by  his 
presence. 

"  Oh,  how  he  envied  the  pride  and  happi- 
ness of  Henry  Ashford  on  that  auspicious 
occasion ;  how  keenly,  how  torturingly  did 
he  feel  the  shame  and  degradation. 

A  whirlwind  of  wild  and  maddening 
thoughts  rushed  upon  his  distracted  brain, 
fearful  and  ghastly  objects  seemed  to  flit  be- 
fore his  eyes,  mocking  and  deriding  him ; 
strange  and  unnatural  noises  hissed  in  his 
ears;  he  could  endure  no  more,  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  uttering  groans  of 
mental  agoily,  and  with  the  air  of  a  maniac 
rushed  from  the  spot. 

Fortunate  it  was  for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
our  heroine  that  she  knew  not  of  the  wretch- 
ed Lord  Selborne's  presence  on  that  hajsjiy 
May  day. 


CHAPTEE  CLXV. 

DESPAIR   AND   PHBENZt 

On,  on  the  distracted  Lord  Selborne  rushed 
from  the  scene  of  festivity,  totally  regardless 
of  the  way  he  went,  in  the  precipitation  of 
his  flight,  and  the  wild  tempest  of  his  feelings. 

A  feeling  of  absolute  terror  hurried  him 
on,  as  though  he  had  committed  some  des- 
perate crime,  and  was  fearful  of  pursuit,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  strange  and  un- 
natural thoughts  and  fancies  distracted  his 
imagination. 

He  stopped  not  till  he  was  fairly  exhausted 
and  could  proceed  no  further  till  he  had 
rested  himself,  and  then  looking  timidly 
round,  he  found  that  he  had  got  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  farm,  but  that  he  had 
unconsciously  wandered  to  the  forest  which 
was  entirely  out  of  the  direction  he  wished 
to  go,  on  his  return  to  the  inn. 

His  mind,  however,  was  in  too  agitated  a 
state  for  him  to  regard  that  much,  and  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  an  ancient  oak,  he  abandoned  himself  en 
tirely  to  the  agonising  thoughts  that  distract 
ed  his  brain. 


Most  strange  and  contradictory  were  the 
ideas  that  rushed  upon  and  distracted  his 
mind  ;  one  moment  he  regretted  that  he  liad 
ventured  to  the  farm,  and  the  next  he  felt  a 
kind  of  melancholy  satisfaction  that  he  had 
done  so,  and  that  he  had  once  more  beheld 
that  fair  being  whom  he  had  so  deeply 
wronged,  and  to  whom  he  was  so  anxious  to 
make  all  the  atonement  in  his  power. 

And  he  had  seen  her  hap^ay ;  smihng  in 
all  that  innocence  and  joyousuess  of  heart, 
as  she  did  when  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  her.  Were  those  smiles  sincere,  or  was 
that  happiness  only  assumed  to  suit  the  oc 
casion,  and  to  please  her  lover?  Had  she 
at  last  learned  to  forget  the  sorrows  of  the 
past,  and  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  the 
future? 

It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  she  could 
do  so,  if  she  ever  indulged  in  melancholy  re- 
trospection of  the  past,  remembered  the  aw- 
ful and  untimely  fate  of  her  aged  mother,  on 
receiving  the  terrible  intelligence  of  her 
darling  child's  elopement;  and  how  could 
she  be  happy  while  her  wretched  father  re- 
mained a  raving  madman  ? 

Ob,  no,  it  was  utterly  impossible.  Though 
Phoebe  might  smile,  it  was  with  au  aching, 
bursting  heart  that  she  did  so,  she  could 
never  again  know  what  happiness  was. 

And  he,  he  alone  had  been  the  villanous 
cause  of  all  this,  and  how  dare  he,  guilty 
wretch  as  he  was,  hope  for  forgiveness? 

In  despair  he  struck  his  forehead  with  his 
clenched  fist,  and  groaned  aloud. 

How  long  the  wretched  nobleman  might 
have  remained  in  this  deplorable  state,  it  is 
impossible  to  say;  but  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  from  his  gloomy  train  of  thought, 
by  hearing  the  voices  of  men,  apparently  in 
angry  discussion  together,  not  far  from  tlie 
spot  on  which  he  was  reclining. 

He  started  hastily  to  his  feet,  rather  alarm- 
ed; and  listened,  for  something  struck  him 
that  the  voices  were  familiar  to  him. 

A  word  from  one  of  them,  which  he  clearly 
heard,  convinced  him  that  his  surmises  were 
correct,  and  he  became  more  alarmed  than 
before. 

The  tree,  however,  concealed  him  from  ob- 
servation, and  cautiously  peeping  from  be- 
hind it,  his  suspicions  were  confirmed,  for  it 
was  the  villains,  Sam  Pilcher  and  Beaufort, 
whom  he  had  overheard,  and  who  were  ap- 
proaching that  way. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  sight  of  them, 
especially  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  filled 
Lord  Selborne  with  the  utmost  dread,  for  he 
knew  what  he  might  expect-  from  an  en- 
counter with  them. 

They  had  approached  very  near  to  the 
spot"  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  tliere 
was  no  time  for  hesitation.  He  immediately 
rushed  as  quick  as  he  could  among  a  clustei' 
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of  trees  to  the  right,  where  he  was  safe  from 
being  seen  by  them,  and  awaited  with  breath- 
less impatience  until  they  should  have  got 
away. 

He  heard  them  pass  by  the  tree  where  he 
had  first  been  concealed,  still  in  angry  dis 
pute ;  then  their  voices  gradually  died  away 
in  the  distance,  much  to  his  lordship's  relief, 
and  he  ventured  to  emerge  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  to  look  forth  in  the  direc- 
tion they  had  taken.  They  were  no  where 
to  be  seen,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute 
or  two  to  recover  himself,  and  collect  his 
tboughts,  Lord  Selborne  proceeded  on  his 
way. 

The  sight  of  these  two  ruffians  had  served 
to  add  to  the  anguish  of  his  mind,  by  re- 
awakening gloomy  and  torturing  thoughts 
and  recollections,  especially  occurring  imme- 
diately after  the  scene  he  had  witnessed; 
and  it  was  some  time  ere  he  could  recover 
himself. 

He  proceeded  but  slowly,  so  that  by  the 
time  he  arrived  at  the  inn  the  afternoon  was 
far  advanced. 

The  almost  ghastly  aspect  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  the  general  agitation  of  his  man- 
ner, could  not  but  strike  the  observation  of 
the  worthy  host  most  forcibly ;  but  of  course 
he  did  not  presume  to  say  anything,  and  his 
lordship  hastily  ordering  brandy  and  water, 
hurried  up  stairs  to  his  own  apartment, 
where  he  flung  himself  in  a  chair,  and  re- 
signed himself  completely  to  gloomy  medi- 
tation. In  fact,  so  deeply  was  he  wrapped 
in  thought,  that  he  did  not  hear  the  landlord 
enter  the  room,  who  -placed  the  brandy  and 
water  on  tlie  table,  and  again  retired  without 
saying  a  word. 

Almost  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
Lord  Selborne  remained  for  more  than  an 
hour,  when  he  suddenly  started  to  his  feet 
with  a  wildness  of  expression  which  might 
have  alarmed  any  one  who  had  seen  it,  and 
pressing  his  hands  upon  his  forehead,  he 
traversed  the  room  with  hasty  and  disordered 
steps,  groaning  at  intervals,  and  in  every 
way  exhibitiug  the  utmost  excitement. 

"  Eooi  that  I  was,"  he  exclaimed  passion- 
ately, "  to  venture  to  witness  the  scene  of 
innocent  festivity  that  1  beheld,  and  which 
was  at  such  perfect  variance  with  my  feelings. 
And  then  to  dare  to  gaze  upon  that  beau- 
teous being  to  whom  I  have  been  the  cause 
of  such  unexampled  sorrow  and  suffering, 
I  must  be  a  hardened  guilty  wretch,  un- 
worthy the  name  of  man.  And  oh,  what  a 
wild  tempest  of  thoughts  and  feelings  has 
this  day's  adventure  roused  within  my  breast 
—I  feel  as  if  it  were  too  much  for  my  strength 
of  mind  to  bear,  and  that  I  shall  go  mad,  if 
indeed,  I  am  not  mad  already.  Ob,  would 
that  I  could  tear  myself  away  from  those 
dreadful  feelings  of  agony  and  despair." 


Hastily  taking  up  the  tumbler  of  brandy 
and  water  which  the  landlord  had  brought 
him,  he  drank  off  the  contents  nearly  at  a 
draught,  and  then  rung  the  bell  in  order  to 
have  it  replenished. 

The  worthy  host  noticed  the  increasing 
wildness  of  his  looks  with  deep  concern,  and 
hesitated,  but  the  distracted  nobleman  be- 
came impatient,  and  the  landlord  was  com- 
pelled to  obey,  though  he  did  so  with  the 
greatest  reluctance. 

On  his  return,  he  found  his  lordship  with 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  apparently 
unconscious  to  everything  but  racking 
thought,  and  he  therefore  placed  the  glass 
upon  the  table  without  saying  a  word,  and 
again  retired  from  the  room. 

For  some  minutes  Lord  Selborne  remained 
in  the  same  melancholy  state  as  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw,  the  landlord,  had  left  him,  when  he . 
suddenly  again  started  from  his  seat,  and 
after  gazing  wildly  and  bewildered  round  the 
room  for  a  moment,  he  seized  hold  of  the 
replenished  glass,  and  again  quaffed  greedily 
of  the  contents. 

Instantaneously  he  felt  the  effects  of  the 
intoxicating  and  maddening  draught.  His 
brain  appeared  to  be  on  fire,  the  blood  to 
run  scalding  hot  through  his  veins,  his  eyes 
seemed  ready  to  burst  from  their  sockets,  his 
features  were  painfully  distorted,  every  limb 
was  convulsed,  large'  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  upon  his  brow,  and  trickled  down  his 
face,  his  head  turned  giddy,  and  staggering, 
he  sunk  heavily  and  quite  insensible  on  the 
floor. 

The  noise  of  his  falling  reached  the  ears 
of  the  landlord,  and  seriously  alarmed  him, 
he  hastily  rang  the  bell,  and  having  obtained 
the  assistance  of  two  of  his  men  servants, 
they  quickly  ascended  the  stairs  that  led  to 
his  lordship's  room,  where  they  were  quite 
shocked  on  beholding  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man prostrate  on  the  floor,  and  foaming  at 
the  mouth. 

He  was  immediately  removed  to  a  bed, 
and  his  physician  sent  for,  who  was  quickly 
in  attendance,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  in 
the  most  imminent  danger,  so  great  indeed, 
that  he  almost  doubted  whether  he  would 
revive  again  to  consciousness,  or  could  sur- 
vive many  hours. 

It  was  then  that  the  necessity  of  immedi- 
ately communicating  with  his  lordship's 
Iriends  became  apparent,  and  the  landlord 
did  so  without  delay,  though  it  was  fearful 
that  the  letter  would  not  reach  London  in 
time. 

The  whole  of  that  night,  m  spite  of  all 
the  zealous  and  skilful  exertions  of  the  phy- 
sician, the  unfortunate  nobleman  remained 
in  the  same  alarming  and  deplorable  condi- 
tion, and  at  times  he  raved  wildly,  and  ex- 
hibited all  the  symptoms  of   temporary,  ii 
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not  confirmed  madness,  and  the  pliysiciaa 
and  Mr.  Henshaw  still  felt  the  most  serious 
apprehensions  as  to  the  consequences. 

The  next  day  he  was  somewhat  better,  but 
still  labouring  under  the  delirium  of  insanity, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  he  would  not 
soon  if  ever  recover. 

The  faithful  William  arrived  as  quickly  as 
the  most  fleet  post-horses — with  few  and 
brief  stoppages  oa  the  road — could  convey 
him  fj'oin  London,  bringing  with  him  his 
lordship's  own  medical  adviser,  and  his  soli- 
citor, dreading  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

The  poor  fellow  was  greatly  hurt  on  be- 
holding the  lamentable,  and  apparently  hope- 
less state  of  his  revered  master;  particularly 
as  the  latter  did  not  know  him,  but  stared 
at  him  vacantly  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  burst  into  an  idiotic  laugh. 

For  three  weeks  his  lordship  remained  in 
■  much  the  same  alarming  condition,  and  the 
jilivsicians  and  his  friends  began  to  despair 
eniirely  of  his  recovery. 

But  contrary  to  all  expectations,  a  favour- 
able change  took  place,  and  he  was  restored 
to  his  senses;  though  it  "was  evident  that  it 
would  be  some  time  before  he  could  regain 
suificient  health  and  strength  to  leave  his 
room,  and  be  removed  to  London. 


CHAPTER  CLXVI, 

ONE    MORE    GLANCE   AT   SAM    FILCHER   AND 
BEAUrOET.      . 

The  strange  events  in  our  drama  of  real 
life,  are  fast  drawing  to  a  close  and  in  a  short 
time  the  curtain  will  fall  on  the  final  scene, 
and  the  dramatis personcB. 

But  ere  that  time  shall  arrive,  there  is 
much  to  relate,  and  more  to  explain,  and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  take  another  glance  at 
our  old  acquaintances,  Mr.  Sam  Filcher,  and 
his  wretched,  conscience-stricken  associate, 
Beaufort. 

Some  weeks  must  be  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  since  we  last  left  them,  apparently 
on  their  last  legs,  and  in  a  most  awful  state 
of  destitution  and  want,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  relief,  and  it  seemed  as  if  their  doom 
was  at  last  sealed,  and  that  it  was  totally  im- 
possible for  them  to  survive  much  longer, 
even  if  they  escaped  detection. 

But  they  did,  by  what  means  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  stop  to  inquire,  although  they  had 
remained  skulking  about  Yorkshire  all  the 
time,  and  which  s-emed  to  possess  a  magnet 
of  attraction  for  then!  from  whose  influence 
they  could  not  escape. 

It  was  on  a  bright  summer  evening,  tliat 
wc  now  find  the  two  worthies  rambling  about 
—apparently  much  at  their  leisure,  at  least, 


so  far  as  regarded  Sam  Filchei- — two  or  three 
miles  from  the  farm  of  Henry  Ashford,  but 
whither  bent  they  did  not  seem  exactly  to 
know  themselves. 

The  spot  they  were  traversing,  was  a  most 
romantic  one,  and  not  far  from  a  rural 
village. 

There  certainly  was  a  vast  improvement 
in  their  personal  appearance  and  the  aspect 
of  their  countenances,  since  the  last  time 
they  were  presented  to  the  reader ;  hut  still 
they  could  not  justly  be  said  to  be  exactly 
swells  of  the  first  water,  and  they  could  not 
with  any  safety  endeavour  to  pass  in  a  crowd. 

Beaufort,  however,  appeared  to  have  got 
rid  of  much  of  the  terror  which  had  formerly 
constantly  beset  him,  and  to  have  become 
far  less  gloomy  and  despairing.  Sam  Filcher 
•looked,  and  no  doubt  felt,  as  merry  and  as 
happy  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

Suddenly  he  burst  forth  in  tones  not  the 
most  melodious,  to  the  following  effect — 

"  As  T  vos  a  valkiii'  von  mornin'  in  spring. 
To  hear  the  cows  vhistle,  an'  the  sheep  for  to 

sing, 
I  met  a  fair  wargin,  like  Wenus  vos  she, 
So  I  stepp-ed  hup  to  her  vith  a  'art  full  of 
glee. 

Ri-tooral,  ri-foddle,ri- doodle  dum  dee  I" 

"  There,  drop  that  nonsense,"  said  Beau- 
fort, impatiently,  though  he  was  scarcely  at 
the  same  time  able  to  refrain  from  laughter  ; 
"  you  make  yourself  ridiculous,  and  you 
know  it  annoys  me." 

"  That  here's  cos  yer  no  judge  of  singing," 
replied  Sam;  "yer  don't  'preshihate  my 
woful  debilities.  That  here  preshus  song, 
which  I  only  sing  on  wery  pertickler  occa" 
sions,  is  von  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
Hinglish  langidge,  or  .any  other,  barring 
none — 

"  This  maid  she  vos  lovely,  this  maid  she  vos 
fair, 
Vith  eyes  like  two  di'naonds,  and  bright  flaxen 

hair  ; 
Vith  cheeks  jist  like  roses,  an'  korrul  lips  too,  ^ 
So,  iu  course,  vhen  I  seed  her  she  pierc'd  my 
'art  through. 

Ri-tooral,  ri- foodie,  ri-doodle  dum  dee  1" 

There's  only  about  eighteen  more  beautiful 
an'  pathetic  werses,  but  I  can't  think  of  'em 
jist  now.  Ah,  that  here  is  a  song,  an'  not 
no  mistake." 

"What  makes  you  so  merry  to-day,  Sam  ?" 
interrogated  Beaufort. 

"  Cos  I'm  'appy  to  be  sure,"  was  the  natu- 
ral replyi  "  an'  vot's  the  use  of  being  down 
I  should  like  to  know,  vhen  things  is  looking 
up,  my  pippin  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  that  our  prospects  are  par- 
ticularly bright  now,  Sam,"  remarked  Beau- 
fort. 

"  Don't  yer,  then  I  does.    It's  ever  so 
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much  better  than  a  living  'pon  turnips  an' 
mangel  worsel,  an'  not  having  a  blessed 
fardin'  to  buy  nuffiti  else." 

"  True,  I  can't  deny  that." 

"  Then  vot  the  devil  d'yer  vant  to  grum- 
ble about?" 

Beaufort  hardly  knew  what  to  reply  to 
this,  without  offending  Filcher,  so  he  thought 
it  was  wiser  to  say  nothing, 

"  That  here  last  vin'-fall  as  ve  'ad  has 
set  us  on  our  legs  again,  an'  ve  shall  have 
another  afore  long,  I  dare  say;  said  Sam, 
"  it  shan't  be  my  fault  if  ve  don't.  I've  jist 
thought  of  another  werse  of  that  here  sweet 
song,  so  here  goes— • 

"  Now  as  ve  vos  a  valking  among  the  fresh  hay, 
I  ceas'd  to  be  bashful,  so  thus  I  did  say : — 
'  I'm  young  an'  good  looking,  as  yer  plainly 

see, 
'  So  vot  can  yer  do  better  than  jist  for  to  marry 
me?' 
Ri-tooral,  ri-foodle,  ri-doodle  dum  dee ! '' 

"  A  stunning,  warse  that  here ; — I  visb  I 
could  think  of  the  'ole  of  the  ballerd." 

Beaufort  felt  highly  gratified  to  think  that 
he  could  not;  however,  he  warmly  expressed 
his  admiration,  for  fear  that  he  might  ruffle 
the  amiable  temper  of  Sam. 

"  Ve  shall  put  hup  at  the  village  jist 
'andy,''  observed  the  latter  worthy  indivi- 
dual, "  and  see  if  ve  can't  manage  to  henjoy 
ourselves  for  a  time.  I  feels  preshus  tired 
and  thirsty  a  valking  this  here  scorching 
hot  day." 

"  Is  there  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  in 
the  village?'*  interrogated  Beaufort  fearfully. 

"  In  course,  ve  can  wenture  there,''  replied 
Sam,  "  at  any  rate  I  means  to  do  so,  an' 
chance  it.  It's  not  wery  likerly  as  how  I'm 
a  going  to  valk  a  blessed  step  furder  than  I 
coLues  to  a  crib  vhere  I  can  get  some  lush, 
an'  summat  to  peck  at." 

"  We  had  better  be  cautious,  you  know, 
Sam,"  remarked  Beaufort, ;  "  you  must  bear 
in  mind  the  many  narrow  escapes  we've 
had." 

"  An'  so  I  does,"  answered  Filcher,  "  an' 
Yot's  the  odds,  so  long  as  ve  did  escape  !— 
an'  so  ve  shall  ag'in,  if  ve're  put  to  it,  never 
fear.'' 

"  I  don't  know  that." 

"  But  I'm  sure  of  it  so  that  here's  enuff. 
Ve're  not  likerly  to  see  any  von  there  as  knows 
us ;  and  who  could  suspict  two  such  'spec- 
table  gemmen  as  us  ? — Iv'e  got  it." 

"Got  what?" 

"  Vhy,  another  serbline  warse  of  that  here 
blessed  song.  I  shall  recollect  the  'ole  tventy 
presently." 

Beaufort  could  hardly  help  shuddering  at 
the  idea,  but  Sam  proceeded  "  to  rattle  it 
out,"  as  he  called  it,  in  his  own  original 
style. 


"  The  sveet  vords  I  speak'd,  as  yer  may  suppose, 
Made  her  blush  from  her  fore'ed  to  the  tip  of 

her  toes ; 
She  vhisper'd,  oh  crikey,  that  here's  not  amiss, 
So  I  throw'd  my  arms  round  her,  an'  stoled 
a  sweet  kiss. 
Ri-tooral,  ri-foodle,  ri-doodle  dum  dee !" 

"  Vot  a  pity  it  is  I  can't  think  of  any  more 
of  it,"  observed  Sam,  with  a  look  of  regret, 
scratching  his  head  to  endeavour  to  recal  it 
to  his  memory;  "for  all  the  best  of  its  to 
come ;  how  this  here  loverly  young  creetur's 
infeckshuns  vos  vinued  by  his  flat'ring 
tongue — the  cruel  warmint — ^liow  he  deceived 
her — the  willian — an'  how  the  poor  infortu- 
nate  wictim  of  his  base  trech'ry,  von  night 
vhen  they  vos  a  taking  a  light  supper 
together,  snatch'd  hup  a  highster  shell  hoff 
the  table,  an'  cut  her  blessed  vino  pipe,  an' 
died  in  the  coal  skuttle,  vhere  she'd  fell,  poor 
thing.     Wery  cutting,  arn't  it?" 

Beaufort,  of  course,  agreed  that  it  was, 
although  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  help 
laughing  in  his  sleeve,  and  they  proceeded 
on  their  way,  Sam  Filcher  continuing  in  the 
same  happy  state  of  feeling,  and  Beaufort 
even  gaining  more  confidence  by  his  de- 
meanour. 

Stepping  over  a  stile,  and  crossing  a  field, 
the  village  which  was  situated  in  a  deep  and 
pleasant  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  and 
fertile  hills,  suddenly  burst  upon  their  sight, 
much  to  the  delight  of  Sam  Filcher,,  and  not 
a  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  usually 
gloomy  and  timid  companion,  for,  with  its 
little  rustic  hostelrie,  was  so  retired,  that  he 
thought  there  was  no  fear  of  their  being 
able  to  stop  there  for  awhile  in  safety. 

"  There,  captain,"  said  Filcher,  in  a  tone 
of  admiration,  and  pointing  to  the  village, 
"  vot  d'yer  think  of  that?  That  here'll  do, 
von't  it,  eh  ?" 

"  It  certainly  looks  as  though  it  would," 
replied  Beaufort. 

"Looks,"  repeated  Sam,  "  I  should  say  it 
did,  too ;  vhy  that  here's  the  pleasantest,  an' , 
snuggest,  an'  most  comfortable  looking  wil- 
lage  as  never  vos.  An'  then  only  to  see  vot 
a  slap  up  little  lush  crib  there  is ;  the  best 
in  the  'ole  huniwarsal  huniwarse,  I'll  be 
bound ;  so  ve'll  pay  our  respects  to  it  vith 
not  no  delay.     Kim  along." 

Beaufort  had  no  objection  to  raise,  for  he 
was  tired  of  walking  and  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  descending  to  the  valley,  they 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  village  ale  house, 
which,  as  has  been  before  stated,  was  one  of 
the  most  humble  and  unpretending  descrip- 
tion imaginable. 
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CHAPTER  CLXVII. 

A     FBAKFUL     WARNING. 

'*  Just  the  ticket,  an'  no  mistake,"  remark- 
ed Sam  Filcher,  with  a  look  of  the  most  in- 
finite satisfaction,  as  he  surveyed  the  build- 
ing, "  ve  shall  be  as  right  as  a  trevit  here,  I'll 
varrant.  So  ve'll  bustle  ourselves  up  a  bit, 
and  look  fresh,  an'  in  ve  goes." 

Beaufort  by  a  look  expressed  his  approval, 
and  they  were  about  to  enter  the  house, 
when  the  landlord,  having  probably  heard 
them  talking,  came  to  the  door,  and  the 
amiable  Sam  Filcher  greeted  him  with  one 
of  his  most  graceful  and  polite  bows. 
_  The  landlord — who  was  a  good-humoured, 
simple  man- — strangely  enough  seemed  fa- 
vourably taken  by  their  appearance,  and 
said — 

"Now,  measters,  be'est  'ee  in  want  o' 
some  yale,  an'  summat  to  eat  wi'  it  ?  Cause 
if  'ee  does,  this  be  the  vera  pleace  where  'ee 
can  get  it." 

"  An'  ve're  the  wery  young  fellers  as  can 
do  justice  to  it,  an  not  no  gammon,"  replied 
Sam;  "thank  yer,  my  noble  pippin,"  he 
added,  again  bowing  politely  to  the  landlord, 
who  smiled,  thinking,  no  doubt,  in  his  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  that  Mr.  Filcher  was  a 
most  aiFable  and  agreeable  gentleman — some 
commercial  traveller  perhaps — and  that  he 
was  paying  him  some  handsome  and  flatter- 
ing compliment,  "for  yer  ciwility.  Myself 
an'  my  'spected  friend  here,  Major  Drume- 
dary  will  awail  ourselves  of  yer  'ospitality." 

"  Ees  to  be  zure,"  returned  Boniface, "  walk 
in,  ye  honours,  if  'ee  please,  an'  I  wull  do  all 
I  can  to  'commodate  'ee." 

Sam  Filcher  gave  Beaufort  a  significant 
wink,  aside,  which,  of  course,  the  latter  un- 
derstood, but  the  landlord  did  not  observe, 
and  they  followed  him  into  a  comfortable 
kitchen,  which  had  a  most  cleanly  and  in- 
viting appearance,  at  the  back  of  the  pre- 
mises, the  windows  of  which  looked  on  to  a 
most  pleasant  scene ;  and  he  was  not  long 
in  receiving  the  orders  of  Sam  Filcher,  and 
executing  them  to  his  satisfaction,  and  then 
retiring  trom  the  room,  he  left  the  two  wor- 
thies to  the  enjoyment  of  themselves. 

This  Mr.  Sam  Filcher  seemed  determined 
to  do  to  the  most  unlimited  extent,  and 
Beaufort  was  by  no  means  backward  in  fol- 
lowing his  example.  In  fact,  the  ample  and 
goodly  fare  with  which  the  worthy  host  had 
supplied  them,  was  suflQciently  tempting, 
and  his  two  guests  having  fasted  for  some 
time,  and  walked  a  considerable  distance, 
felt  their  appetites  pretty  keen,  and  that  they 
were  just  in  the  humour  to  do  full  justice 
to  it." 

"Now,"  said  Sam,  addressing  himself  to 


his  compassion,,  "  I  s'pose  yer  satisfied  now 
cap — major,  I  mean?"  he  added,  correcting 
himself  with  a  grin ;  "  I  tell'd  yer  ve  should 
find  all  ve  vanted  here." 

"You'd  better  speak  low,"  remarked  Beau- 
fort, cautiously ;  "  for  you  recollect  the  nar- 
row escape  we  had  some  months  ago,  through 
the  curiosity  and  suspicion  of  the  landlord." 

"  Ah,  he  vos  a  old  rat,"  remarked  Filcher, 
"  but  this  here's  a  trump,  or  I'm  much  mis- 
taken. Asides,  vot  have  ve  to  care  vhether 
he  listens  to  us  or  not  ?  Ve  shan't  talk  about 
nufiin  as  ve  mind's  him  listening  to,  if  he 
fancies  to  do  so  " 

"  That  is  all  I  desire,"  said  Beaufort,  "  and 
if  we  only  use  that  precaution  there  will  be 
nothing  to  fear  "■ 

"Fear,"  repeated  Sam,  "to  be  sure  not, 
Vhy,  doesn't  the  landlord  take  us  for  two 
svells  ?     In  course  he  does. 

"Yes,"  coincided  Beaufort,  "and  he  proves 
his  perfect  Ignorance  by  so  doing." 

"Vot's  that  here  to  do  vith  us?"  de- 
manded Sam  Filcher,  impatiently ;  "  he  takes 
us  for  a  couple  of  nobs  I  say  again,  an'  treats 
us  as  sich ;  so  vot  have  ve  got  to  grumble 
about,  I  sh'ud  like  to  know  ?" 

"Youmistakeme,SAm,  I  am  not  grum- 
bling, for  on  this  occasion,  I  feel  perfectly 
satisfied." 

"All  right,  captain;  I  likes  to  hear  yer 
talk  so.  Veil  then,  as  ye're  satisfied,  and  I'm 
satisfied,  m  course  that  settles  the  b'sness  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  altogether,  an' 
ve  may  as  veil  make  ourselves  kevite  at 
home,  for  ve  can't  do  better  than  to  snooze 
here  to  night.     Vot  d'yer  say,  captain,  eh  ?'' 

Beaufort,  as  has  been  shown,  happened  to 
be  in  one  of  his  best  humours,  and  therefore 
agreed  to  everything  that  Sam  Filcher  pro- 
posed, and  having  got  a  fresh  supply  of  drink 
from  the  landlord — who  had  not  had  two 
such  capital  customers  before  for  many  a 
long  day,  and  he  was  fearful,  if  they  con- 
tinued at  the  same  rate  they  were  going  that 
he  should  not  be  able  to  find  sufficient  in  his 
establishment  to  supply  their  wants— they 
sat  down  to  regale  themselves  in  good 
earnest. 

Sam  having  ascertained  from  the  worthy 
host  that  theje  was  one  double  bedded  room 
at  their  service,  terms  were  quickly  agreed 
upon,  and  all  the  arrangements  for  the  night 
were  made  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Notwithstanding  it  had  been  such  a  beau- 
tiful day,,  as  we  have  described,  the  evening 
came  in  gloomy  and  threatening,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  storm  commenced,  and  soon 
rose  to  a  degree  of  violence,  the  lightning 
flashing  vividly  at  intervals,  the  thunder 
roaring,  and  the  rain  pattering  against  the 
windows. 

"It's  wery  likely  to  be  a  rougb  night,' 
observed  Sam,  blowing  a  stifi'  cloud;  "  so  vo 
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may  thank  hour  preshus  stars  as  ve're  so 
comfortably  cribbed ;  tak'n  in  an'  done  for, 
Who'd  ha'  thought'd  turned  out  like  this 
here,  arter  sich  a  lovely  day?" 

"  True,"  agreed  Beaufort,  "  and  the  tem- 
pest appears  likely  to  last  for  some  time." 

"  Veil,  ve've  not  no  'cashun  to  let  that 
here  trouble  us,  returned  Sam ;  "  cos,  ve'r 
snug  enufF.  Now,  captain,  never  mind  the 
storm.  Fire  away  ; — vhy  yer  don't  'alf  drink 
as  I  does." 

Beaufort  certainly  did  not,  for  he  had  had 
enough,  and  was  getting  tired  of  it ;  however, 
he  still  did  his  part  pretty  well,  and  even 
drank  when  he  did  not  require  it  merely  to 
satisfy  Sam.'' 

At  length  getting  tired,  they  desired,  with 
all  the  politeness  imaginable,  that  they  might 
be  conducted  to  their  chamber,  and  the  land- 
lord having  returned  an  equally  polite  an- 
swer, took  up  the  lamp  and  desired  them  to 
follow  him. 

It  was  an  old  fashioned  chamber  that  the 
landlord  conducted  his  guests  to,  and  it  had 
rather  a  gloomy  and  cheerless  appearance  on 
that  disagreeable  night,  but  a  degree  of  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  marked  the  beds,  and  all 
the  other  articles  of  furniture  it  contained 
which  counteracted  the  sad  ejSect,  besides 
Sam  Filcher  and  Beaufort,  tired  as  they 
were,  were  not  over  particular;  in  fact,  they 
took  but  little  or  no  notice  of  it,  and  the 
landlord  wishing  them  good  night,  left  them 
to  themselves. 

Beaufort  felt  particularly  fatigued,  and 
half  stupefied  from  the  intoxicating  effects  of 
th*liquor  of  which  he  had  so  freely  partaken, 
and  seating  him  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
beds,  he  proceeded  to  undress  himself. 

But  Sam  Filcher  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
any  such  a  hurry,  and  even  continued  to 
smoke  his  pipe  as  heartily  as  he  had  done  all 
the  evening. 

The  storm  was  at  its  height,  and  the  thun- 
der and  lightning  continued  with  unabated 
fury,  the  rain  at  the  same  time  poured  in 
torrents. 

"  It's  wery  pleasant,  I  alius  thinks,"  re- 
marked Sam  Filcher,  "  to  hear  the  preshus 
storm  rattling  houtside,  vhen  yer  doesn't 
happen  to  be  hexposed  to  it.  That  here's 
the  time  to  know  how  to  henjoy  the  comforts 
of  a  snug  shelter,  good  fire,  if  it's  in  the  vin- 
ter,  an'  grog  an'  baccy.  Vot  a  pretty  pickle 
ye  should  have  been  in,  if  ve'd  been  hout  in 
it,  captain,  eh  1" 

"Aye,"  agreed  Beaufort,  hastily,  "  but  in 
my  simple  opiuion  the  best  place  just  now  is 
rest,  so,  as  I  am  quite  knocked  up,  I  shall 
make  no  more  delay  in  retiring  to  it,  and  I 
would  advise  you  to  follow  my  example.'' 

"  Not  till  I've  smoked  my  pipe  out,''  re- 
turned Filcher,  "for  vot's  the  use  a  going  to 
bed  afore  yer  fancies  yer  can  sleep  ?" 


Beaufort  made  no  reply,  but  having  un- 
dressed himself,  he  got  into  bed,  and  what 
was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  him  to  do,  he 
almost  immediately  dropped  soundly  ,off  to 
sleep,  Sam  continuing  to  smoke  in  the  chim- 
ney corner,  where  he  bad  seated  himself. 

"  Vot  a  preshus  night  it  is,  to  be  sure,"  re- 
marked the  latter;  "  and  there,  he's  gone  hofif 
to  sleep  in  a  minnit,  as  sound  as  a  rock. 
Don't  it  thunder,  nayther ;  Wheugh  ! — my 
preshus  eyes — there  vos  a  rattler. — How 
chilly  I  feel,  an'  vot  a  keveer  shuddering  sen- 
sashun  seems  to  come  over  me.  Vot's  it  all 
mean?  Bless'd  if  T  couldn't  almost  fancy 
as  I  seed  hugly  faces  staring  an'  grinning  at 
at  me  from  different  parts  of  the  room. 
There!" 

As  he  thus  spoke,  Sam  rose  from  his  seat 
and  gazed  timidly  round  the  chamber,  as 
though  he  expected  to  encounter  some  ghastly 
object. 

"  Bah!''  he  exclaimed,  after  a  brief  pause, 
"  vot  a  fool  I'm  a  getting.  As  bad  as  the 
captain ;  I  must  be  drunk,  an'  sartinly  I 
think  I  have  had  almost  enuff  to  make  me 
so.  I'll  tumble  into  bed,  an'  try  to  get  a  few 
'ours  pitch,  an'  see  vot  that  here'll  do." 

He  again  looked  fearfully  and  suspiciously 
round  the  room,  the  storm  at  the  same  time 
raging  even  still  more  violently  than  before, 
and  he  then  appeared  more  satisfied. 

"All  right,''  he  said,  walking  to  the  room 
door  and  locking  it ;  "  there's  nuffin  to  see, 
an'  nuffin  to  be  alarmed  at ;  'twas  only  the 
landlord's  strong  drink,  an'  my  stoopid  'ed  as 
is  'alf  muddled.  A  good  draw  atween  the 
sheets  vill  set  that  all  right,  I'll  warrant.  So 
here  goes.  The  captain's  sound  enuff,  how- 
somdever." 

He  then  proceeded  to  undress  himself,  and 
to  retire  to  the  other  bed ,  but  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts  to  the  contrary,  he  could  not  en- 
tirely get  rid  of  the  strange  fears  and  fancies 
that  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  so 
strong  a  hold  had  they  taken  of  him  that  he 
almost  dreaded  to  look  around  him,  and  hesi- 
tated to  seek  the  bed. 

"  Veil,''  he  observed,  "  this  is  ago,  an'  to 
think  I  can't  shake  it  hoff  me.  It  must  be 
all  owing  to  the  lush,  though  I  never  felt  so 
afore.  I  von't  guv  vay  to  it,  if  I  does  I  shall 
become  reg'lar  our." 

He  endeavoured  first  to  hum  a  verse  of  a 
song,  and  then  to  whistle,  while  he  was  com- 
pleting the  task  of  undressing  himself;  but 
the  attempt  was  a  futile  one,  and  he  aban- 
doned it. 

He  looked  once  more  at  Beaufort,  whose 
sleep  was  still  undisturbed,  and  Sam  most 
heartily  envied  him  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and, 
having  left  the  lamp  burning  on  the  table, 
— for  he  was  afraid  to.  extinguish  it,  and  to 
be  left  in  the  dark — he  stepped  into  bed,  and 
drawing  the  bed-clothes  over  his  head,  ha 
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tried  all  that  he  possibly  could  to  get  off  to 
sleep. 

But  all  his  efforts  were  for  some  time 
useless,  and  his  uneasiness  seemed  to  increase 
every  moment,  though  he  was  totally  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it. 

Some  times  he  fancied  that  persons  were 
moving  about  in  the  room,  and  that  he  heard 
the  indistinct  munnuring  of  their  voices,  and 
startled  by  the  impression,  he  would  venture 
to  just  peep  from  beneath  the  bed-clothes, 
but  could  see  nothing  to  justify  his  suspi- 
cions, and  he  would  reproach  himself  for  bis 
weakness  in  no  very  measured  or  refined 
language. 

At  length,  after  many  fruitless  attempts, 
and  uneasy  shiftiugs  and  turnings  on  the 
bed,  Sara  Filcher  did  succeed  in  sufficiently 
composing  himself  so  as  to  drop  off  to  sleep. 

The  storm  had  not  in  the  least  abated  from 
its  commencement,  and  it  was  a  terrible 
night  for  any  one  to  be  out. 

Beaufort  had  probably  been  asleep  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  had  not  even  much 
been  disturbed  by  dreams,  which  usually 
troubled  his  imagination,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly awakened  by  some  one  shaking  him 
violently  by  the  shoulders,  and  hastily  start- 
ing up  in  the  bed,  he  was  surprised  to  be- 
hold Sam  Filcher  standing  by  the  side, 
stiipped  to  his  shirt,  glaring  wildly  upon 
him,  his  face  ghastly  pale,  his  face  distorted, 
and  his  teeth  chattering. 

Beaufort  had  never  beheld  the  guilty  and 
hardened  scoundrel  in  such  a  state  of-  fear 
and  excitement  before,  and  he  could  not  but 
feel  seriously  alarmed,  although  being  scarcely 
awake,  he  was  much  confused.        , 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  Sam,"  he  demanded, 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  you? — What  has 
occurred  to  agitate  you  thus? — Have  you 
been  terrified  by  some  frightful  dream  ?" 

Filcher  returned  no  answer,  but  remained 
in  the  same  fixed  attitude,  and  the  astonish- 
ment, alarm,  and  curiosity  of  Beaufort  in» 
creased. 

"  Have  you  lost  your  senses,  Filcher  ?''  he 
once  more  interrogated,  "  or  are  yon  prac- 
tising one  of  your  silly  jokes  upon  me? — 
What's  the  use  of  keeping  me  in  this  state  of 
suspense?     Speak?" 

Still  he  remained  silent,  although  he  did 
endeavour  two  or  three  times  to  return  some 
reply,  and  he  then  pointed  significantly  but 
timidly  towards  the  bed  he  had  quitted,  and 
a  faint  groan  escaped  his  lips,  and  which 
sounded  strangely  coming  from  him. 

Beaufort's  eyes  hastily  followed  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  guilty  man  pointed,  but  at 
first  he  did  not  perceive  anjjthing  in  the  least 
to  account  for  the  extraordinary  terror  which 
Sam  Filcher  evinced;  though  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  a  singular  sensation  steal  over 
him  which  he  could  not  resist,  but  was  un- 


able to  account  for,  and  he  kept  his  eye^ 
rivetted  on  the  spot  to  which  his  guilty  com- 
panion still  silently  pointed,  with  breathless 
expectation. 

Presently,  while  he  still  looked,  he  heard 
or  his  ears  deceived  him,  a  low  dismal,  moan- 
ing sound,  apparently  proceeding  from  the 
flooring,  near  the  bed  which  Sam  Filcher  had 
left,  and  the  latter  looked  more  terrified  than 
before;  he  clutched  the  arm  of  Beaufort, 
and  his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  knees 
knocked  together. 

And  while  Beaufort  still  looked  and  lis- 
tened, a  thin  vapour,  surrounded  by  a  super- 
natural light,  gathered  upon  the  spot,  ap- 
pearing also  to  arise  from  the  floor,  and  an 
exclamation  of  the  most  unbounded  horror, 
which  was  re  echoed  by  the  wretched  Filcher, 
escaped  his  lips,  when  once  more  the  ghastly 
phantom  of  the  murdered  gipsy  sybil  stood 
before  them,  the  same  as  they  had  before 
beheld  it,  on  two  or  three  awful  occasions  ; 
with  its  hollow  eyes  fixed  fearfully  upon 
them,  and  its  long  bony  fingers  pointing  to- 
wards them. 

Beaufort  and  his  companion  stared  aghast, 
and  every  limb  was  convulsed  with  horror, 
while  they  could  not  utter  a  word.  It  could 
be  no  delusion  of  the  disordered  imagina- 
tion ;  they  were  satisfied  it  was  not,  and 
while  they  still  gazed,  they  heard  the  hollow, 
sepulchral  voice  of  the  spectre  speaking, 
and  plainly  distinguished  the  following 
words — 

"  Murderers,  your  time  is  now  short ;  the 
terrible  hour  of  retribution  approachoi  ; 
the  crimes^  you  have  committed  will  at  last 
meet  with  their  due'  reward,  the  gallows 
awaits  ye.     Beware,  beware  !  " 

The  phantom  gradually  faded  from  the 
sight,  as  it  gave  utterance  to  these  solemn 
and  awful  words,  and  Beaufort  and  Filcher 
both  fell  prostrate  and  insensible  on  the 
floor 


CHAPTEE  CLXVIII. 

EVENTS  DKAWIXG   TO  A   CBISIS, 

The  circumstances  of  our  tale  again  compel 
us  to  leave  Beaufort  and  Sam  Filcher  in  the 
midst  of  this  awful  adventure,  and  to  return 
to  subjects  of  importance. 

Time  wears  apace ;  an  interval  of  about  a 
month  must  again  be  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  since  some  of  the  principal  incidents 
recorded  in  the  two  or  three  previous  chap- 
ters took  place ;  and  even  in  that  brief 
period  several  remarkable  circumstances  and 
chitnges  have  taken  place. 

Notwithstanding  the  urgent  remonstrances 
of  his  friends,  Lord  Selborne  had  not  yet 
returned  to  London,  but  remained  at  the  inn, 
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and  daily,  when  the  weather  or  his  health 
permitted,  took  his  solitary  walks  no  one 
knew  whither,  and  although  they  felt  anx- 
ious to  know,  they  did  not  take  the  liberty  of 
watching  him. 

In  fact,  his  lordship  felt  himself  unable  to 
withdraw  from  the  neighbourhood  where 
Phoebe  resided,  for  he  could  not  banish  from 
his  mind  the  wish  to  have  one  final  inter- 
view with  her,  though  at  present  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  find  resolution  to  do  so. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this,  the  most  dismal 
forebodings  haunted  and  tormented  his  mind 
that  something  of  a  most  alarming  and  fatal 
description  was  about  to  befal  himself,  and 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  do  so,  that 
impression  he  could  not  banish. 

A  wonderful  change  had,  however,  come 
over  poor  old  Mark  Mayfield,  in  the  short 
period  which  has  been  mentioned.  He 
seemed,  in  fact,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  awak- 
ened from  a  long  and  painful  trance,  for  he 
was  restored  to  almost  convalescence,  and  at 
times  he  was  perfectly  rational,  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  he  conversed  calmly  and  rea- 
sonably with  his  friends,  never,  however, 
alluding  to  the  melancholy  past,  and  they 
takiug  good  care  to  avoid  doing  so. 

It  was  even  considered  unnecessary  to 
continue  to  retain  the  services  of  more  than 
one  of  his  keepers,  and  he  did  not  find  him- 
self called  upon  to  place  him  under  only  the 
very  slightest  restraint. 

Tbe  physician  who  constantly  attended 
him  during  the  time  he  had  found  a  friendly 
asylum  in  the  mansion  of  the  benevolent 
Mr.  Stubbles,  now  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  principal  difficulties  were 
overcome;  that  he  old  man's  natural  strong 
constitution  had  been  able  to  battle  with  his 
fearful  malady  bravely,  and  that  there  could 
now  be  but  very  little  doubt,  with  proper 
care  and  precaution,  his  health  and  reason 
would  ere  long  be  re-established. 

So  much  confidence,  in  fact,  was  placed  in 
the  poor  old  man's  restoration  from  danger, 
that  he  was  even  permitted  to  take  short 
walks  alone  from  the  house,  his  keeper,  or 
one  of  his  friends  following  at  a  distance  to 
observe  him ;  and  at  such  times  he  would 
saunter  on  to  some  well  known  scene  of  for- 
mer happiness,  which  he  seemed  to  recall  to 
his  memory  more  with  feelings  of  pleasure 
than  those  of  pain. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  joy 
and  gratitude  of  our  heroine  at  this  extraor- 
dinary and  happy  change,  would  be  almost 
a  fruitless  task ;  and  although  it  was  consi- 
dered prudent  that  she  should  not  obtrude 
herself  upon  the  presence  of  her  aged  parent 
till  his  reason  might  have  become  moi'e 
firmly  established,  she  looked  forward  to  the 
time  of  her  restoration  to  his  arms,  and  his 
heart's  warmest  parental  affections,  with 
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the  most  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations, 
and  in  which  her  lover  and  his  sister  did  not 
fail  to  encourage  her. 

These  circumstances  did  not  fail  to  reach 
the  ears  of  Lord  Selborne,  and  they  excited 
in  his  breast  mingled  feelings  of  melancholy 
and  pleasure. 

For  the  sake  of  Phoebe,  he  could  not  but 
entertain  the  utmost  gratification,  and  he 
sincerely  trusted  and  prayed  that  her  restora- 
tion to  happiness  would  ere  long  be  rendered 
complete.  As  for  himself,  he  had  nothing  to 
look  forward  to,  he  felt  all  but  certain,  but 
the  greatest  misery  and  despair.  Still  he 
lingered  at  the  inn,  and  awaited  the  fate 
which  he  foreboded  was  in  store  for  him,  with 
a  kind  of  desperate  courage  and  resignation. 

One  thing,  however,  he  was  determined 
upon,  unless  some  untoward  fate  sliould 
thwart  his  wishes,  and  that  was  to  see  our 
heroine,  her  father,  and  Henry  Ashford  be- 
fore his  death,  so  that  he  might  make  all  the 
earthly  atonement  in  his  power;  and  in 
those  thoughts  and  resolutions  he  endea- 
voured to  find  some  degree  of  melancholy 
consolation. 

And  thus  matters  now  stood  with  some  of 
the  most  prominent  characters  in  our  tale, 
and  everything  appeared  to  go  on  promis- 
ingly, when  a  day  "  big  with  fate  "  arrived, 
and  to  which  we  must  at  once  devote  our 
attention. 

The  most  extraordinary  accidents  occurred 
to  bring  about  the  events  we  are  about  to 
relate,  and  which  led  to  such  remarkable  and 
unforeseen  results. 

Henry  i\shford  and  his  sister  had  been 
away  from  home  on  some  little  family  busi- 
ness, since  the  morning,  and  singularly 
enough  our  heroine  had  not  accompanied 
them,  neither  did  she  pay  her  customary  visit 
to  the  hall,  but  was  wandering  alone  in  the 
the  neighbourhood  even  when  the  shadows 
of  night  were  beginning  to  fall  around. 

Old  Mark  Mayfield,  appearing  more  than 
usually  calm  and  rational,  had  been  suffered 
to  take  his  customary  walk,  followed  at  a 
distance  by  his  keeper;  but  they  had  neither 
of  them  yet  returned,  although  the  evening 
was  far  advanced,  and  began  to  look  dark 
and  threatening,  and  Mr.  Stubbles  began  to 
be  alarmed,  and  walked  forth  from  the  hall, 
to  try  and  see  something  of  them,  or  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  their  protracted  absence. 

Lord  Selborne,  too,  had  been  absent  from 
the  inn  since  the  morning,  and  William, 
fearful,  from  the  wretched  state  of  mind  he 
had  been  in  for  the  last  few  days  past,  that 
something  serious  had  happened  to  him,  ac- 
companied by  his  lordship's  physician,  and 
two  of  the  men  servants  at  the  inn,  started 
in  search  of  him. 
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CHAPTEE  OLXIX. 

THE   FATE    OF   LORD    SELBORNE. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  the  utmost  misei-y  to 
the  unfortunate  Lord  Selborne,  for  the  dismal 
forebodings  that  had  so  long  haunted  his 
imagination  tortured  him  more  than  ever, 
and  it  was  all  to  uo  use  his  endeavouring  to 
get  rid  of  the  impression,  it  gained  upon  him 
every  instant. 

The  evening  came,  and  as  lias  been  before 
said,  it  set  in  dark  and  threatening;  there 
were  one  or  two  flashes  of  lightning  and 
peals  of  thunder,  and  aroused  by  the  symp- 
toms of  a  coming  storm,  bis  lordship  started 
to  his  feet,  and  proceeded  to  retrace  his  steps 
to  the  inn. 

It  was  just  at  that  time  that  the  two  vil- 
lains, Beaufort  and  Sam  Richer,  whom  we 
left  in  so  fearful  a  situation  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  made  their  re-appearance  on  the 
scene,  in  a  part  of  the  forest  which  his  lord- 
ship was  then  traversing;  looking  again  as 
ragged  and  miserable  as  could  well  be  ima- 
gined, Beaufort  exhibiting  all  the  cowardly 
terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience  which,  had 
never  ceased  to  torture  him  with  tenfold 
severity  since  the  uight  of  the  awful  and 
supernatural  adventure  at  the  inn,  while 
Sam  seemed  endeavouring  to  make  the  best 
he  could  of  it,  and  to  appear  perfectly  indif- 
ferent as  to  how  matters  went.  But  it  was 
not  really  so,  and  that  which  he  had  seen 
and  heard  on  the  occasion  before  alluded  to, 
had  been  almost  constantly  present  to  his 
recollection  ever  since. 

"  It's  a  getting  late,"  he  observed,  "  an' 
not  no  signs  of  b'sness  yet.  It's  enough  to 
tire  a  feller's  pashunce,  speshally  vhen  he 
happens  to  be  hard  up.  Howsomdever,  I'm 
determined,  in  spite  of  all,  to  do  some  to- 
night." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Beaufort, 

"Hope  not?"  repeated  Sam,  angrily, 
"  vhy  ?" 

"  Because  we  have  done  too  much  of  the 
sort  of  business  you  hint  at  already,"  an- 
swered Beaufort;  "plainly  speaking,  the 
measure  of  our  crimes  is  nearly  fuU~our 
guilty  course  has  not  much  farther  to  run." 

".Gammon  an' all  said  Filcher,  "  I  don't 
x^''  it,  at  least  I  don't  mean  to  trouble  my- 
,self'  much  about  it.  Money  I  vant,  an' 
money  I'll  have,  too,  if  it's  to  be  had  at  all. 
An'  yer'd  better  mind  vot  yer  about,  d'yer 
hear?  Let's  have  none  of  yer  flinching 
should  a  chance  be  thrown  in  our  vay;  for 
I'm  not  in  the  humour  kevietly  to  put  up 
vith  not  no  nonsense.  Yer  hunderstan's  me 
I  s'pose  ?" 

Beaufort  did  indeed  understand  the  hard- 
ened miscreant  too  well,  and  he  shuddered 


with  apprehension,  especially  when  he  savo 
him  examine  his  pistols  carefully. 

"All  right,''  observed  Filcher,  admiringly, 
"  these  are  the  little  chaps  for  liexecushun  ; 
an'  I  only  hopes  as  how  they'll  be  put  to  the 
trial,  vhich  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  This  here 
forest  has  produced  us  many  a  bright  yaller 
boy  afore  now,  eh,  captain  ?" 

Beaufort  returned  no  answer,  for  he  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  distracting  thought. 

"  Now  then,"  exclaimed  Filcher,  in  angry 
tones,  and  slapping  him  heavily  on  the 
shoulder ;  "  rouse  yerself  yer  damned  cur, 
or  it'll  be  the  vorse  for  yer.  Vot,  air  yer  a 
going  to  drop  down  altogether  ?" 

"Filcher,"  gasped  forth  the  now  trembling 
Beaufort,  with  a  look  of  reproach  and  hor- 
ror, '*do  you  still  thirst  for  more  human 
blood?  Will  nothing  ever  awake  you  to  a 
sense  of  your  enormity  ?  Can  you  so  soon 
forget  the  awful  warning  that  we  both  so 
lately  received  ?" 

"  Curse  the  varniug,"  returned  the  villain, 
with  a  frightful  frown,  and  seeming  as 
though  he  was  half  inclined  to  strike  Beau- 
fort, "  curse  the  varning  as  yer  calls  it,  an' 
yer  for  mentioning  it.  I  vos  a  fool  to  let  it 
make  any  depreshun  on  me.  I  must  have 
been  a  little  bit  cranky  at  the  time.  As  for 
that  here  preshus  old  hag,  it  vos  a  good  job 
as  how  she  compelled  me  to  give  her  her 
kewihetus,  an — " 

"  Hush,  hush !  "  interrupted  the  terrified 
Beaufort,  grasping  his  arm,  and  looking 
freafuUy  round,  almost  expecting  his  eyes  to 
encounter  again  the  ghastly  spectre  of  the 
murdered  old  woman;  "for  the  love  of 
mercy — if  you  have  one  spark  of  such  a 
feeling  left  within"  your  guilty  breast — hold 
your  brutal  tongue  ;  see  the  lightning  flashes, 
and  the  deafening  thunder  peals  along  the 
blackened  sky.  There  will  be  a  fearful 
storm  presently.  Let  us  hasten  from  this 
dreary  spot,  and  seek  some  place  of  shelter." 

"Not  I,"  replied  Sam,  obstinately,  "vot 
the  devil  do  I  care  for  the  storm?  I  tell's 
yer  again  I  means  b'sness  to-night,  an'  vhe- 
ther  yer  likes  it  or  not  yer  mustn't  not  move 
from  my  side." 

How  the  wretched  Beaufort  trembled. 

"  Vhere's  yer  pistil?"  demanded  Sam. 

"  My — my — my — "  stammered  out  Beau- 
fort, scarcely  knowing  what  to  say  in  order 
to  evade  the  question,  "  I — I  haven't  got  it ; 
I  left  it  behind  me  in  mistake  at  the  last 
place  where  we  stopped." 

"  Yer  know  ye're  telling  me  a  lie,  yer 
trembling  cur,"  said  Sam  Filcher,  savagely, 
and  fixing  upon  the  wretched  Beaufort  a 
penetrating  look,  which  increased  his  terri- 
ble agitation ;  "  no  matter,  yer  must  take 
yer  share  of  votever  happens,  there's  not  no 
running  avay  from  that  here,  that  yer  knows, 
an'  yer  must  take  the  knosekenses  vith  me, 
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if  ve're  cotch'd,  that  here's  von  great  cou 
solashun." 

"  You  seem  determined  to  hurry  us  on  to 
our  fate,  even  terrible  as  it  is  sure  to  be," 
said  Beaufort,  in  a  voice  of  horror  and 
despair, 

"Fate  be  damned,''  replied  Sam,  "  I  don't 
care  nufBn  at  all  about  it,  not  I.  Ve  can't 
not  die  but  vouce,  so  vot's  the  odds?" 

The  hardened  scoundrel  walked  towards 
an  opening  among  the  trees-  as  he  thus 
spoke,  and  looked  anxiously  along  a  kind  of 
avenue,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the 
glare  of  the  lightning,  and,  as  his  sharp  eye 
seemed  to  fall  upon  some  particular  object, 
he  motioned  hastily  to  Beaufort,  and  said, 
sternly — 

"  Come  here,  vill  yer  ?  No  skulking,  d'yer 
hear  ?" 

The  former  tremblingly  obeyed. 

"  Ah,"  observed  Sam  Filcher,  in  a  tone  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  handling  his  pistol  in  a 
fldgetty  and  impatient  manner,  "it's  all 
dark  ag'in  now.  I'm  almost  certain  as  how 
I  seed  the  tall  figger  of  a  svell  a  standing 
in  this  here  avenue.  There  ag'in,"  he  added, 
as  another  flash  of  lightning  confirmed  his 
surmises;  "it's  jist  as  I  thought.  He  looks 
a  rank  svell,  an'  his  back's  tovards  us;  he's 
a  fust  rate  mark,  an'  not  no  mistake,  so 
here  goes,  vithout  not  no  furder  ceremony 
votsouidever." 

Held,  Sam,  I  implore  you,"  ejaculated 
Beaufort,  with  a  look  of  horror ;  but  before 
he  could  scarcely  get  the  words  out,  Filcher 
had  discharged  the  contents  of  his  pistol  at 
the  unfortunate  stranger,  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  deep  groan  of  agony, 
and  the  murderer  and  his  conscience  stricken 
associate  involuntarily  started  back  to  the 
spot  on  which  they  had  previously  been 
standing. 

"  I've  hit  him,  howsomdever,"  said  the 
remorseless  scoundrel,  "  now  ve've  only  got 
to  see  vot  he  turns  up  to  he  5  summat  vorth 
vhile  I  hope." 

"Monster!"  exclaimed  Beaufort. 

"  Hold  'ard,"  returned.  Sam,  angrily,  "  or 
it  may  be  vorser  for  yer.  Hark !  — he's  not 
kevite  dead  yet,  for  he's  coming  this  vay. 
Stand  firm,  if  them  here  shaking  limbs  of 
yourn  vill  let  yer  do  so." 

Beaufort  started  still  farther  back,  and 
stared  aghast  with  stupified  horror,  and  the 
next  minute  the  unfortunate  victim  stag- 
gered to  the  spot,  groaning  with  agony, 
and  sunk  exhausted,  if  not  dead  upon  the 
earth. 

"  It's  all  V  p  with  him,  I'm  thinking,  poor 
feller,"  remarked  Filcher,  with  mock  pity ; 
"  now  then,  captain,  no  skulking  there  be- 
hind, like  some  great  gi]i;  ve  ain't  half 
done  the  b'sness  yet.  Ve  must  hexamine 
him." 


Beaufort  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  his  ter- 
ror increased  to  an  almost  insupportable 
degree, 

Sam  Filcher  coolly  knelt  down,  and  raised 
the  liead  of  his  ill-fated  victim  on  his  knees, 
and  Beaufort  looked  on  with  horror,  and 
ready  to  drop. 

"  Vhy,  he's  not  dead  yet,"  said  Sam,  "  I 
can  feel  his  heart  beat.  I  vender  who  an' 
vot  he  is." 

Another  flash  of  lightning  at  that  moment 
revealed  the  features  of  the  dying  man,  and 
Sam  uttered  an  exclamation  of  the  most  un- 
bounded surprise. 

An  irresistible  impulse,  notwithstanding 
his  fears,  urged  the  unhajDpy  Beaufort  to 
stoop  down,  and  look  more  narrowly  into  the 
face  of  the  stranger,  but  how  frightful  was 
his  agitation  as  he  did  so. 

"  Horror,  horror :"  he  gasped  forth,  "  it  is 
Lord  Selborne.'' 

"The  wery  hidentical  nobleman,"  said  the 
murderer,  with  the  utmost  recklessness, 
'who'd  ha'  thought  it?" 

At  the  sound  of  their  voices,  the  unfortu- 
nate Lord  Selborne  for  the  moment  revived, 
and  opening  his  eyes,  fixed  them  with  a 
ghastly  expression  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  guilty  Beaufort,  whom  he  immediately 
recognized. 

"  Oh,  Beaufort,"  he  ejaculated,  in  a  faint, 
solemn,  and  reproachful  voice,  "  wretched, 
guilty  man,  and  is  it  from  you  that  I  at  last 
receive  my  death  blow?" 

"  It  was  not  my  hand  which  fired  the  fatal 
shot,"  replied  Beaufort,  in  a  voice  half 
choked  by  the  power  of  his  emotions,  "  and 
we  knew  not  that  it  was  you.  But  if  it  is  in 
my  power  to  make  some  atonement,  and  it 
will  be  any  consolation  to  you  in  your  dying 
moments,  I  will  whisper  in  your  ears  a  secret 
which  I  have  long  kept  locked  within  my 
own  breast." 

"  Vot,"  exclaimed  the  miscreant  Filcher, 
"  yer  arn't  a  going  to  turn  snitch,  air  yer?" 

Beaufort  took  no  hetd  of  what  the  villain 
said,  but  stooping  down,  he  whispered  a  few 
words  in  the  ears  of  the  ill-fated  nobleman, 
who  exhibited  the  most  extraordinary  emo- 
tion, as  he  with  diflBculty  ejaculated  in  a 
faint  voice. 

"Ah,  Beaufort,  tell  me,  I  implore  you, 
with  my  dying  breath,  if  what  you  have  just 
now  told  me  is  indeed  true  ?'' 

"  If  the  oath  of  a  guilty  wretch  like  me,  is 
of  any  value,"  replied  JBeaufort,  solemnly, 
"I  swear  it." 

"Oh,  thanks,  thanks!''  cried  his  lordship, 
with  a  faint  and  melancholy  smile,  "  reveal 
this  important  fact  to  the  world,  and  I  can 
die  happy.'' 

Beaufort  by  an  impressive  look  promised 
to  obey,  and  Lord  Selborne  again  sunk  back 
upon  the  earth,  while  the  fprmer  gazed  at 
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him  with  clasped  hands,  and  feelings  of  the 
most  intense  agony. 


CHAPTER  CLXX. 

THE   RESULT. 

"Veil,"  said  Filch er,  "it's  a  settled  case 
vith  him,  at  last,  I  think.  So  ve  may  as  veil 
see  vot  he's  got  about  him,  and  then  step  it, 
as  kevick  as  possible." 

"  Hold,  heartless  wretch,  on  your  life," 
gasped  forth  Beaufort,  with  a  look  of  horror 
and  disgust. 

"  Fool,''  returned  Sam,  and  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  ransack  the  pockets  of  the  un- 
fortunate nobleman,  and  securing  a  well- 
filled  purse  and  a  pocket  book. 

While  the  villain  was  thus  occupied,  Beau- 
fort unable  to  move  from  the  spot  on  which 
he  was  standing,  the  sounds  of  several  voices 
and  footsteps  approaching,  smote  their  ears 
and  filled  them  both  with  alarm,  Filcher 
starting  to  his  feet,  hastily  thrusting  his 
booty  into  his  pockets,  and  gazing  fearfully 
in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sounds 
issued. 

"  The  report  of  the  [pistol  has  created  an 
alarm,"  said  Beaufort,  "another  moment's 
delay,  and  our  apprehension  is  certain." 

"Kevick's  the  vord,  an'  sharp's  the  mo- 
shun,"  said  Sam  Filcher,  laying  hold  of 
Beaufort's  arm,  "come  along,  captain.'' 

They  hurried  away  as  fast  as  they  could, 
and  had  scarcely  succeeded  in  doing  so,  when 
Mr.  Bob  Bristles — from  whom  Henry  Ash- 
ford  had  learnt  the  all  important  secret  that 
day,  and  had  got  the  proof  in  his  possession 
— Henry,  his  sister.  Farmer  Hodge,  and 
several  rustics — one  of  whom  carried  a  stable 
lantern — arrived  in  great  haste  at  the  fatal 
spot. 

The  storm  had  passed  over,  but  it  was 
very  dark.        ' 

"  There's  no  one  here,"  said  Bob  Bristles, 
looking  round  him; — "yet  I  could  swear 
that  the  report  of  the  pistol  was  in  this 
direction." 

"  And  so  could  I,''  said  Henry. 

"  Oh,  I'm  certain  that  some  dreadful,  bar- 
barous, and  atrocious  crime  has  been  com- 
jaitted,''  observed  the  beadle;  "  come  Giles, 
you  foolish  fellow,  what's  the  use  of  your 
having  that  lantern  if  you  don't  show  a 
light?  I  thought  I  saw  something  ou  the 
ground.'' 

Giles  advanced  with  the  lantern,  and 
holding  it  towards  the  earth,  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  was  discovered. 

"  I  thought  I  was  right,"  said  Bristles,  "  a 
dieadful  murder  has  been  committed." 


Life  was  not  yet  extinct,  Lord  Selbonie 
groaned,  and  was  immediately  raised  in  the 
arms  of  two  of  the  rustics,  while  Henry 
Ashford  eagerly  stooped  down  to  examine 
his  features. 

"  Unfortunate  man,  who  can  he  be  ?"  said 
Henry.  At  that  moment  the  light  from  the 
lantern  fell  full  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
dying  nobleman,  and  Henry  with  an  excla- 
mation of  astonishment  and  horror,  imme- 
diately recognized  it. 

"Gracious  powers!''  he  cried,  "  it  is  the 
unfortunate,  but  guilty  Lord  Selborne.  Oh, 
who  can  have  been  the  perpetrators  of  this 
dreadful  crime." 

"  They  were  here,  but  a  few  minutes  ago,'' 
said  his  lordship,  with  difficulty,  and  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible ; — "  Beaufort,  Filcher, 
they  took  that  direction  in  their  flight, — oh  !" 

The  wretched  nobleman  could  say  no  more, 
and  again  became  insensible. 

"  You  and  your  companions  hasten  in  pur- 
suit of  the  villains,''  said  Henry,  addressing 
himself  to  the  beadle,  "  let  one  of  these 
men  remain  with  me  to  assist  me,  and  I  will 
see  to  his  lordship.'' 

"  Aye,  my  lads,"  said  Bristles,  hurrying 
away  ;  "  we'll  secure  the  villains  never  fear, 
and  have  them  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
Come  along.'' 

"  Guilty  man,''  said  the  noble-hearted 
Henry,  when  they  were  gone ;  "  from  you  I 
have  experienced  every  wrong ;  you  have 
been  my  greatest  enemy;  the  destroyer  of 
some  of  my  brightest  hopes;  but  now  that 
I  see  you  low  and  fallen,  I  will  not  withold 
from  you  the  right  hand  of  sympathy.'' 

As  he  thus  spoke,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  man  wlio  had  been  left  behind,  he  sup- 
ported Lord  Selborne  away,  accompanied  by 
his  sister,  who  was  deeply  affected. 

The  villains  Filcher  and  Beaufort  were 
quickly  overtaken  and  secured. 

Our  heroine  had  been  detained  later  than 
she  had  wished,  at  the  place  where  she  had 
been  visiting,  but  when  the  storm  unex- 
pectedly passed  over,  she  immediately  took 
her  departure  for  home,  alone,  and  hurried 
on  as  fast  as  she  could. 

Her  way  lay  through  the  old  church  yard, 
and  she  had  got  near  her  mother's  grave 
when  her  further  progress  was  for  the  mo- 
ment arrested,  by  hearing  the  low  murmuring 
sound  of  a  human  voice,  and  casting  her  eyes 
halt  fearfully  in  that  direction,  she  caught  by 
the  dim  light,  an  indistinct  view  of  a  form, 
apparently  kneeling  at  the  head  of  the 
grave. 

Her  heart  palpitated  violently  with  some 
painful  foreboding,  and  she  approached  si- 
lently and  cautiously  the  hallowed  spot,  and 
could  scarcely  help  giving  utterence  to 
an  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  the 
utmost  emotion,  when  she  discovered  that  it 
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was  her  aged  father  who  with  clasped  hands, 
and  upraised  eyes,  was  kneeling  upon  her 
poor  mother's  humble  grave. 

Again  the  old  man  spoke,  in  low,  plaintive 
accents;  and  Phoebe  imagined  she  heard 
him  mention  her  name,  and  in  accents  of 
tenderness,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do.  She 
could  no  longer  restrain  herself,  but  with 
convulsive  emotions  she  rushed  forward  and 
sunk  in  his  arms. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  old  man  gazed  at 
her  with  a  mingled  expression  of  surprise, 
pity,  and  reproach,  and  then  trying  to  tear 
himself  from  her  embrace,  he  exclaimed,  and 
every  word  which  he  uttered,  seemed  to  go 
like  a  dagger  to  her  heart. 

Away,  base,  cruel  girl,  my  senses  do  no 
longer  wander,  an'  I  do  know  thee,  but  will 
no  more  own  thee  for  bairn  o'mine.  Begone, 
I  say  again,  or  kneel  hereupon  thy  mother's 
narrow  grave,  an'  to  thy  agony  o'  remorse,  I 
will  reply  wi'  curs — " 

"  Hold — hold — oh,  horror  !''  frantically 
interrupted  our  heroine ;  "  hark !  heaven, 
and  my  mother's  sainted  spirit  forbids.  Par- 
don, pardon  !" 

The  ancient  church  suddenly  became  illu- 
minated as  if  by  magic  tones,  and  the  organ 
peeled  forth  its  solemn  tones,  accompanied 
by  voices  of  the  most  touching  and  melan- 
choly sweetness,  singing  the  following  words : 

"  Cease  to  mourn,  weep  not ! 
For  the  sad  heart  there  yet  is  peace  in  store ; 
Murmur  not,  'tis  sinful  to  repine ; 

Cease  to  mourn,  weep  not ; 
The  dawn  of  hope's  at  hand — weep  no  more, 

Cease  to  mourn,  weep  not ! '' 

Awe  struck  and  subdued,  with  clasped 
hands,  and  eyes  raised  devoutly  towards  hea- 
ven, the  father  and  daughter  knelt  down  to- 
gether. 

Just  then  the  villains  Filcher  and  Beau- 
fort were  dragged  as  prisoners,  on  ono  side, 
and  Henry  Ashford,  his  sister,  Mr.  Stubbles, 
and  followed  by  several  peasants,  not  for- 
getting the  beadle,  bearing  the  form  of  the 
still  living  Lord  Selborne  on  a  litter  which 
they  placed  carefully  on  the  ground,  ap- 
peared on  the  other. 

Phoebe  observing  her  lover  and  his  sister, 
but  without  at  first  noticing  the  latter, 
rushed  anxiously  towards  them,  and  Henry 
embraced  her,  but  suddenly  exclaimed,  point- 
ing to  the  dying  man,  who  by  a  powerful 
eflfort  had  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 

"  Phoebe,  behold  here  is  one  who  needs 
your  pardon  in  his  dying  moments.'* 

"Ah!"  she  frantically  exclaimed,  recog- 
nizing her  betrayer  in  a  moment,  "  gracious 
powers  I  it  is  the  guilty  Lord  Selborne,  and 
dying  V 
"■  Oh,  Phoebe,"   implored   the  wretched 


nobleman,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  deeply  even  as 
I  own  I  have  wronged  you,  turn  not  away 
from  me  with  such  disgust  and  horror  in  my 
last  moments.  I  seek  to  make  you  some 
atonement.  Know  then  that  our  midnight 
maniage  was  not  a  mock  one,  yon  man  has 
confessed  and  sworn  to  it,  and  that  he  only 
forged  a  false  licence  for  the  purpose  of 
future  extortion." 

"  Oh,"  said  Beaufort,  suddenly  seized  with 
a  fit  of  malice,  "  heed  not  what  he  says ; 
the  tale  I  told  him  was  false.  Where  is  the 
proof  of  what  he  asserts?" 

"  Here  !  "  replied  Henry,  producing  the 
important  document  so  long  held  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Bristles;  "found  in  your 
own  coat  pocket,  villain ;  read  all  of  you, 
and  convince  yourselves  that  Phoebe  is  the 
lawful  tvife  of  Lord  Selborne  !  " 

"Ah,  dear,  suffering  Phoebe,"  cried  poor 
old  Mark,  straining  her  to  his  bosom  ;  "oh, 
thank  heaven,  then  I  can  again  wi'out  a 
blush  o'  sheame,  press  thee  to  my  throbbing 
heart  an'  call  thee  daughter !  " 

Lord  Selborne  did  but  live  long  enough 
to  join  the  hands  of  the  lovers,  and  invoke  a 
blessing  on  their  heads,  and  thus  closed  this 
truly  affecting  and  impressive  scene. 


CONCLUSION. 

We  have  but  little  more  to  add,  and  will 
do  so  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

The  late  Lord  Selborne  had  bequeathed 
to  our  heroine  the  whole  of  his  personal 
property,  and  her  and  Henry  were  shortly 
united,  and  need  we  say  that  they  experi- 
enced all  that  happiness  to  which  their 
numerous  virtues  entitled  them. 

The  large  fortune  which  the  late,  Lord 
Selborne  had  bequeathed  to  Phoebe,  enabled 
them  to  live  in  independence,  nay,  afiiuence, 
but  they  found  no  pleasure  in  ostentatious 
display,  their  former  life  being  entirely  op- 
posed to  it.  They  took  up  their  residence 
in  a  quaint  old  country  mansion  which 
Henry  purchased,  and  their  chief  delight 
was  in  performing  acts  of  philauthropy ;  in 
relieving  such  of  the  old  villagers  who  need- 
ed it,  and,  in  fact,  in  seeing  every  one  happy 
around  them. 

"  They  did  good  by  stealth, 
And  blush'd  to  find  it  fame." 

They  were  blessed  with  a  numerous  family 
of  children,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  en- 
deavouring to  emulate  the  virtues  of  their 
parents. 

The  future  days  of  old  Mark  Mayfield 
were  those  of  peace  and  serenity,  residing  as 
he  did  with  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
and  having  every  comfort  at  his  command, 
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fco  which  the  good  Mr.  Stubbles  and  big  wife 
contributed  greatly. 

Amy  Ashfield  married  well  and  lived 
happily. 

We  must  not  forget  William,  the  faithful 
servant  of  Lord  Selborne,  and  whose  long  ser- 
vices the  latter  had  not  forgotten  in  bis  will. 

The  death  of  a  master  whom  he  so  sin- 
cerely revered,  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
bis  mind,  and,  although  Henry  and  our 
heroine  in  the  acEnowledgement  of  the 
esteem  in  which  they  held  him,  desired  that 
he  would  in  futvire  make  their  mansion  his 
home,  he  respectfully  declined  it,  wishing  to 
live  in  retirement.  He,  however,  purchased 
a  handsome  cottage  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  was  a  frequent  and 
welcome  guest  at  their  table. 


Filcher  and  Beaufort  at  last  paid  the  full 
penalty  of  their  crimes.  The  latter  died 
truly  penitent ;  but  the  "  Sprig  of  Myrtle," 
met  his  awful  fate  with  the  same  bravado 
and  indifference  as  he  had  lived. 

The  conduct  of  this  guilty  man  upon  the 
fatal  scaffold,  was,  awful  and  revolting  in 
the  extreme.  He  came  up  with  a  jaunty 
and  reckless  air,  with  a  facetious  smile  upon 
his  countenance,  as  though  he  was  going  to 
take  part  in  some  lively  entertainment, — 
bowed  politely  to  the  vast  multitude,  gave  a 
few  flash  steps  beneath  the  beam,  and  then 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

The  next  instant  his  lifeless  body  was 
dangling  in  the  air  by  the  side  of  his  asso 
ciate  in  crime. 


FINIS. 
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